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THE  SPECTATOR 


The  SPECTATOR: 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  Issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 


VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  JULY  6,  1905.  No.  i. 


SOME  of  the  writers  for  the  daily  press,  when  discussing 
the  Equitable  scandals,  have  asserted  that  the  Mutual 
and  the  New  York  Life  should  be  subjected  to  a  “drastic” 
examination  by  the  State  Insurance  Department.  President 
McCurdy  of  the  Mutual,  anticipating  such  a  demand,  several 
weeks  ago  formally  asked  Superintendent  Hendricks  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  that  company.  As  a  result  of  this 
request,  several  experts  have  entered  upon  the  work,  and  a 
full  corps  of  examiners,  accountants,  appraisers,  etc.,  will  be 
pmt  upon  it  as  soon  as  they  can  be  relieved  of  work  they  now 
have  in  hand.  Evidently  President  McCurdy  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  management  of  the  Mutual  have  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  greatest  publicity  being  given  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  that  company.  When  President  John  A.  McCall 
of  the  New  York  Life  was  interviewed  upon  the  subject,  he 
said  that  the  company  was  examined  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  but  if  any  State 
insurance  official  wanted  to  duplicate  the  work,  he  was  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  do  so  and  the  books  of  the  company  would  be  thrown 
open  for  his  inspection.  President  McCall  believes  in  the 
greatest  publicity  being  given  to  the  transactions  of  all  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  recognizes  that  policyholders  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  officers  they  have  selected  are  doing 
with  the  funds  entrusted  to  them.  Both  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life  are  purely  mutual  companies. 


SO  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  that  everyone  connected  with  life  insurance 
should  know  the  evidence  upon  which  most  of  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  management  of  the  company  is  based.  To 
gratify  this  natural  desire.  The  Spectator  Company  has  just 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  the  “Preliminary  Report  of  the  In¬ 
vestigation  and  Management  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  of  the  United  States,”  by  Superintendent 
Hendricks  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department.  This 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  86  pages,  and,  among  other  things, 
shows  how  the  Equitable’s  subsidiary  companies  were 
manipulated  for  private  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  policyholders.  It  is  the  most  drastic  exposure  of  bad 


management  that  was  ever  made  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  The  Spectator  Company  has  also  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  the  “Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Equitable,”  of  which  H.  C. 
Frick  was  chairman.  This  report  deals  with  phases  of 
mismanagement  not  treated  of  in  the  Superintendent’s  re¬ 
port,  and  is  so  sweeping  in  its  condemnation  of  certain 
methods  and  officers  that  the  board  of  directors  did 'not  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  the  committee  thereupon  resigned  as  directors. 
This  pamphlet  makes  fifty  pages,  and  the  two  pamphlets  to¬ 
gether  give  a  clear  view  of  matters  that  have  caused  such 
scandals  in  this  great  company,  and  point  out  wherein  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  management  is  necessary.  The  price  of 
these  important  documents  is  fifty  cents  each  per  copy,  and 
they  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Last  week  Chairman  Morton  of  the  Equitable  Life  an¬ 
nounced  that  hereafter  only  those  directors  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  of  the  board  would  receive  the  directors’ 
fee  of  $25.  It  appears  that  heretofore  directors  have  been 
paid  the  regular  fee  whether  they  attended  the  meetings  or 
not.  Members  of  the  various  committees  were  also  paid  a 
similar  fee,  and  the  finance  committee  was  required  to  meet 
three  times  a  week.  Here  was  $75  a  week  for  the  members, 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  paid  whether  present  or  absent. 
Officers  of  the  company,  who  were  in  receipt  of  exceedingly 
liberal  salaries,  who  were  also  directors  and  members  of  com¬ 
mittees,  received  the  $25  fees,  present  or  absent  from  the 
directors’  or  committee  meetings.  The  board  of  directors 
comprised  the  names  of  men  eminent  in  business  and  social 
circles,  whose  connection  with  the  company  was  supposed  to 
lend  prestige  to  it,  and  to  be  of  assistance  in  procuring  new 
business.  Agents  have  “pointed  with  pride”  to  this  array  of 
names,  with  the  assertion  that  nothing  could  go  wrong  in  a 
company  that  they  supervised.  Such  statement  would  be 
correct,  no  doubt,  if  the  gentlemen  in  fact  supervised  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  As  directors,  they  were  called  upon 
to  meet  but  once  in  three  months,  when  the  officers  made 
reports  which  were  usually  accepted  without  question ;  as 
members  of  committees,  they  were  expected  to  meet  more 
frequently,  when  the  business  cut  and  dried  for  their  action 
was  disposed  of  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible.  But 
the  $25  fee  was  always  forthcoming,  while  the  necessity  for 
their  bodily  presence  was  dispensed  with.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  “graft,”  petty  though  it  may  be,  that  has  apparently 
characterized  the  management  of  the  Equitable  for  years. 
When  eminent  business  men  fail  in  their  duty  as  directors, 
and  join  in  plundering  the  company  of  unearned  compensa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  irregularities  and  “graft”  on  a 
larger  scale  were  indulged  in  by  those  in  position  to  practice 
it.  The  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  various 
committees  should  show  who  was  present  and  who  absent  at 
each  meeting,  and  the  amount  each  delinquent  received  with¬ 
out  rendering  service  could  be  readily  computed.  The  Su¬ 
perintendent  should  require  these  eminent  “directors  who  did 
not  direct”  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  fees  and  return  the 
same  to  the  treasury  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  its 
policyholders.  Directors  by  profession  are  altogether  too 
common ;  a  gentleman  who  holds  positions  of  this  character 
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in  numerous  corporations  recently  stated  that  his  income 
from  this  source  was  over  $8000  a  year,  and  that  if  he  were 
real  industrious,  and  secured  appointments  on  more  commit¬ 
tees,  he  could  easily  make  $10,000  a  year.  If  it  is  a  general 
practice  of  corporations  to  pay  fees  to  directors  when  they  do 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  boards,  it  is  a  form  of  robbery 
that  may  be  petry  in  individual  instances,  but  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  a  serious  “hold  up”  of  those  whose  interests  they 
are  expected  to  conserve.  The  publication  of  the  names  of 
the  delinquent  directors  of  the  Equitable,  and  their  compul¬ 
sory  disgorgement  of  the  money  they  have  unlawfully  re¬ 
ceived,  might  serve  to  reform  such  practices  and  eliminate 
the  professional  directors  from  business  enterprises  of  all 
kinds.  The  use  of  prominent  men  to  impress  and  deceive  the 
public  is  quite  as  reprehensible  as  an  advertising  dodge  as 
was  the  now  famous  Cambon  dinner. 


TEN  YEARS’  GROWTH  AND  WASTE. 

HE  enormous  amount  of  new  business  written  by  the  life 
insurance  companies  annually,  while  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  and  marvel  to  the  entire  public,  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
glamor  when  the  vast  volume  of  terminations  is  contrasted 
with  it.  The  companies  are  perfectly  justified  in  using  every 
means  within  their  power  to  increase  their  business,  provided 
such  increase  is  made  without  detriment  to  the  safety  and 
solvency  of  the  institution,  but  to  an  unprejudiced  student  of 
the  figures  it  would  seem  that  many  might  well  devote  a  part 
of  their  energies  to  the  conservation  of  the  business  when  it 
is  once  placed  on  the  books.  In  soliciting  for  insurance,  the 
argument  is  used  that  the  man  needs  it  for  the  protection  of 
his  family  and  as  a  provision  for  his  own  old  age.  If  such  an 


argument  is  forcible  in  procuring  the  writing  of  the  policy, 
it  is  equally  forceful  in  the  retaining  of  the  policy  in  force. 
Every  policy  terminated  by  lapse,  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  terminations  from  individual  causes  is  put  down  to 
that  item,  costs  to  replace  it  the  commissions  and  incidental 
expenses  of  issuing  an  entirely  new  policy.  On  the  ground 
of  expense  alone,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  the  interests  of 
the  companies  to  pay  considerably  more  attention  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  business  once  written  than  they  do  now. 

The  natural  terminations  of  life  insurance  policies  are  from 
three  causes — death,  maturity  of  endowments  and  expiry  of 
term  contracts — and  yet  the  figures  covering  a  period  of  ten 
years  for  twenty-five  of  the  most  active  companies  of  the 
country  show  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness  issued  goes  off  in  this  manner.  In  making  up  these  fig¬ 
ures,  no  account  is  taken  of  not-taken  policies,  as  they  in  the 
main  represent  wasted  energy  on  the  part  of  the  solicitors, 
besides  being  a  source  of  expense  to  the  companies  which 
many  of  them  might  well  afford  to  dispense  with.  In  the  table 
herewith  a  showing  is  made  of  the  new  business  written  and 
l)aid  for,  contrasted  with  the  terminations  by  lapse  and  by 
surrender  and  the  gain  of  insurance  in  force,  for  the  ten 
3’ears  ending  with  1904.  The  year  1894  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  year  for  life  insurance,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
results  for  the  ten  years  1895-1904  show  better  than  for  the 
period  1894-1903.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  still  further 
improvement  is  desirable,  especially  in  the  volume  of  termina¬ 
tions  by  surrender  and  lapse,  for  the  percentage  column 
shows  that  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-five  companies  lost  over 
forty  per  cent  of  their  business  written  in  this  way,  while  but 
six  companies  were  able  to  add  to  the  amount  in  force  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  new  paid-for  writings.  The  activity  of  the 
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(Copyright,  1906  by  The  Spectator  Company,  New  York.) 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

New  Business 
Issued  and 
Paid  for. 

Lapsed 

Insurance. 

Surrendered 

Insurance. 

Paid  for 
Surrenders. 

Amount  Paid 
on  Each  $1000 
of  Surrenders. 

Per  Cent  of  | 

Lapses  and 
Surrenders  to  I 
New  Issues. 

Gain  in 
Insurance  in 
Force. 

Per  Cent  of 

Gain  to  New 

Issues. 

Per  Cent  of 

Increase  in 

Insurance  in 

Force 

(1896-1904). 

yEtna  Life,  Hartford . 

Berkshire,  Pittsfield,  Mass . 

Connecticut  General,  Hartford . 

Connecticut  Mutual,  Hartford . 

Equitable,  New  York . 

$ 

231,323,915 

63,207,804 

28,659,706 

96,446,288 

1,592,246,907 

s 

37,395,727 

17,206,071 

6,435,400 

19,827,875 

487,837,413 

$ 

20,633,100 

14,375,798 

3,581,326 

15,677,350 

302,692,525 

$ 

4,295,598 

3,668,828 

727,837 

6,037,289 

60,398,523 

$ 

208 . 19 
255-20 
203.24 

38511 

199-54 

% 

33-74 

49.96 

35-03 

36.70 

49-65 

$ 

101,396,943 

24,743,493 

14,929,664 

10,480,644 

581,986,159 

% 

43-84 

39.16 

52 . 10 

10 . 88 
36.61 

% 

74.60 

64.84 

134.31 

6.69 

63.70 

Germania,  New  York . 

Home  Life,  New  York . 

Manhattan,  New  York . 

Massachusetts  Mutual,  Springfield . 

Mutual  Benefit,  Newark . 

i°5,993,6oo 

94,843,106 

90,792,521 

184,853,662 

347,637,128 

31,977,303 

34,510,619 

45,724,376 

39,583,387 

41,130,838 

14,118,336 

11,326,039 

8,621,672 

25,078,506 

76,080,745 

3,691,665 

1,386,297 

2,940,509 

4,202,226 

14,215,031 

261.49 
140.06 
341.06 
167 . 56 
186.84 

43-48 

48.32 

39-85 

34-98 

33-72 

34,974,473 

36,084,534 

15,171,856 

92,996,839 

150,242,340 

32.99 
38.04 
16. 71 

50.31 

43-22 

50.71 

92.99 

24 . 62 

103.47 

71.77 

Mutual  Life,  New  York . 

National  of  Vermont,  Montpelier . 

New  England,  Boston . 

New  York  Life,  New  York . 

Northwestern  Mutual,  Milwaukee . 

1,759,603,072 

154,693,542 

143,199,844 

2,211,431,830 

640,480,698 

612,757,661 

41,292,392 

26,525,202 

*628,878,885 

102,158,082 

184,083,678 

27,246,047 

22,257,490 

179,590,580 

51,257,336 

49,118,295 

3,037,627 

5,326,288 

41,659,192 

14,413,634 

266.83 

184.89 

239-31 

231-97 

281 . 20 

43- 29 

44- 30 
34-07 

36-57 

23-95 

710,681,869 

69,785,604 

61,313,687 

1,156,771,538 

367,834,718 

40.39 

45-11 

42 . 82 
32.27 

37.43 

84.91 

107.41 

65.31 

149 . 86 
107.97 

Penn  Mutual,  Philadelphia . 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Hartford . 

Provident  Life  and  Trust,  Philadelphia . 

Provident  Savings,  New  Yorkf . 

State  Mutual,  Worcester,  Mass . 

396,624,879 

100,691,892 

152,335,786 

253,037,900 

107,260,588 

97,002,402 

30,384,308 

38,668,713 

43,937,418 

18,637,525 

34,340,768 

10,057,822 

19,867,145 

10,219,687 

16,937,214 

7,516,423 

2,416,234 

4,220,715 

1,343,387 

3,461,160 

218.87 

240.23 

212.45 

131-45 

204.36 

33-12 

40.16 

38.42 

21.40 

33-i6 

216,139,369 

43,907,622 

63,817,652 

17,164,410 

54,384,400 

34.30 

43-59 

41 . 88 
6.78 
50.70 

170.80 
126. 19 
61.56 
20.43 
102 . 79 

Travelers,  Hartford . 

Union  Central,  Cincinnati . 

Union  Mutual,  Portland,  Me . 

United  States,  New  York . 

Washington,  New  York . 

146,746,150 

285,651,568 

78,906,727 

66,139,042 

112,637,391 

35,820,918 

101,974,600 

32,027,844 

44,044,787 

62,728,034 

14,114,799 

10,817,111 

5,230,613 

6,297,990 

14,170,950 

2,482,389 

4,090,538 

1,094,508 

1,905,441 

2,265,849 

175-87 

378.16 
209 .27 

302.54 

159,89 

34-02 

39-49 

47.21 

76.11 

68,25 

60,712,982 
141,434,330 
24,286,795 
— 258,225 
17,860,053 

41.36 

49-53 

30.77 

Loss. 

13-83 

71.96 

188.07 

66.88 

Loss. 

33-99 

Aggregates  (xs  Companies) . 

9,445,465,566 

2,698,487,780 

1,098,674,627 

248,034,483 

225.76 

40 . 20 

4,070,883,969 

43-10 

89.99 

*  Including  $301,585,900  transfers  from  life  and  endowment  to  term,  extension  being  allowed  from  end  of  first  policy  year,  and  numerous  claims  are  paid  while  policies  are  thus  extended. 

fThe  bulk  of  this  company’s  terminations  is  by  expiry,  amounting  in  ten  years  to  $144,116,503 
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companies  generally,  the  exceptions  being  comparatively  few, 
is  well  shown  by  the  last  column,  indicating  the  percentage  of 
growth  during  the  decade,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  eleven 
of  them  increased  their  amounts  in  force  all  the  way  from 
eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per  cent. 

While  it  is  evidently  necessary  for  the  companies  to  exert 
every  energy  to  keep  policies  in  force,  yet  in  the  final  analysis 
it  comes  down  to  the  agent  seeing  to  it  that  he  only  writes  the 
business  which  will  steadily  renew.  Lapsable  business  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  company  and  unprofitalfie  to  the  agent. 


now  CAN  rilE  EQUITABLE  LI  EE  BE  “MUTUAL- 

IZEDr 

The  above  question  is  one  that  is  exciting  much  interest 
among  insurance  men,  legal  authorities,  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  the  company  and  the  general  public.  The  Equitable 
is  a  stock  company,  having  $100,000  of  capital,  divided  into 
1000  shares  of  $100  each.  James  H.  Hyde  owned  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  shares,  and  by  virtue  thereof  controlled  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  proposition  to  mutualize  the  company  originated 
with  James  W.  Alexander,  then  its  president,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  Mr.  Hyde  to  surrender  his  stock  under 
some  acceptable  agreement.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
scandals  that  have  resulted  from  the  controversy  thus  started 
are  matters  of  public  notoriety.  Mr.  Hyde  finally  consented 
to  permit  the  policyholders  to  elect  seven  directors  each  year 
as  vacancies  occurred,  until  there  should  be  twenty-eight 
policyholders’  directors  to  twenty-four  selected  by  himself. 
The  board  of  directors  approved  of  this  plan,  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  was  asked  to  approve  of  the  amended 
charter  submitted  to  him  as  required  by  law,  authorizing  this 
plan.  A  minority  stockholder  secured  from  Judge  Maddox, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  injunction  restraining  the  Super¬ 
intendent  from  approving  of  the  charter  amendment,  and  an 
appeal  has  been  taken  from  this  action.  Judge  Maddox  held, 
substantially,  that  stockholders  had  property  rights  in  the 
company,  and  that  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  these  rights 
by  the  proposed  charter  amendment,  which  would  give  the 
policyholders  control  of  the  company.  Later  Mr.  Hyde  sold 
502  shares,  or  a  majority,  of  the  stock  to  Thomas  E.  Ryan, 
who  immediately  agreed  to  the  proposition  to  give  the  policy¬ 
holders  the  choice  of  twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-two  directors, 
and  named  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Judge  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien  and  George  Westinghouse  as  trustees  to  select  the 
directors.  As  vacancies  occur,  they  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
trustees  until  twenty-eight  policyholders’  directors  and 
twenty-four  selected  by  the  trustees  shall  have  been  chosen. 
This  is  a  step  that  gives  policyholders  a  voice,  small  though  it 
be,  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  and  is 
practically  the  same  plan  that  Judge  Maddox  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  the  minority  stockholders  not  having  given 
their  consent  to  such  surrender  of  their  property  rights. 

The  above  is  a  statement  in  brief  of  the  situation  as  regards 
the  ownership  of  the  company  as  it  stands  to-day,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  having  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hyde 
to  those  of  Mr.  Ryan.  The  elimination  of  the  “one-man  con¬ 
trol”  of  the  company  has  been  effected  only  to  the  extent  that 
]\Ir.  Ryan  has  given  to  trustees  the  voting  power  to  elect  a 


majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  a  proposition  that  Mr. 
Hyde  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  deed  of  trust  confers  upon  the  trustees  no 
power  or  authority  other  than  the  selection  of  the  directors 
as  vacancies  occur.  They  have  no  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  company,  appointment  of  committees,  selection  of  offi¬ 
cers,  in  making  investments,  or  anything  else  connected  with 
its  affairs.  The  “one-man  control”  is  as  actual  to-day  as  it 
was  a  month  or  five  years  ago,  except  as  to  the  selection  of 
directors.  On  acquiring  this  control,  Mr.  Ryan  promptly 
selected  Paul  Morton  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  board,  with 
unlimited  powers  as  to  the  management  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Morton  at  once  demanded  the  resignations  of  the  president 
and  the  four  vice-presidents,  and  in  a  few  days  accepted  those 
of  President  Alexander  and  Vice-President  Hyde,  the  other 
resignations  being  held  in  abeyance  for  the  present. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan  has  acquired  a  reputation  in  connection 
with  street  railway  construction  and  combinations,  and  is 
prominent  in  many  enterprises  that  require  the  use  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  He  says  he  paid  $2,500,000  for  502 
shares  of  the  Equitable  stock  (and  that  he  alone  was  the 
purchaser),  the  dividends  upon  which  are  limited  by  law  to 
seven  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  he  will  receive  $3514  per 
annum  upon  his  investment.  With  his  financial  ability,  Mr. 
Ryan  could  unquestionably  make  his  $2,500,000  earn  at  least 
five  per  cent,  or  $125,000  a  year.  How  does  he  propose  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  his  stock  dividends  and  the 
interest  earning  capacity  of  $2,500,000?  He  either  expects 
to  “make  good”  out  of  the  Equitable  or  he  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of  the  day.  He  has 
not  been  conspicuous  heretofore  in  the  philanthropic  role,  and 
why  he  should  select  the  600,000  policyholders  of  the  Equita¬ 
ble  to  be  his  beneficiaries  is  unexplained. 

How  are  the  policyholders  to  secure  control  of  the  society 
and  eliminate  the  one-man  domination  of  its  affairs?  The 
three  trustees  are,  beyond  question,  honestly  seeking  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  views  of  policyholders  as  to  who  shall  be  selected  for 
directors  of  the  company,  but  how  are  they  to  reach  the  600,- 
000  persons  interested,  scattered,  as  they  are,  all  over  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world?  That  they  will  receive 
many  letters  is  not  doubted,  but  these  will  probably  name  a 
long  and  varied  list  of  persons  for  the  positions  from  which 
the  trustees  will  ultimately  make  their  selection,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Ryan  may  make  some  requests  of  his  own  when  the 
policyholders’  numerous  nominations  come  in  for  selection  by 
the  trustees.  Thus  the  selection  of  directors,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement,  will  rest  with  the  three  trustees  chosen  by 
Mr.  Ryan.  While  no  one  will  question  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  of  the  three  trustees,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  plan  as  yet  made  public  for  obtaining  a  policyholders’ 
board  of  directors  has  been  evolved,  while  the  steps  toward 
the  “mutualization”  of  the  company  are  no  further  advanced 
than  they  were  several  months  ago. 

If  it  is  proposed  in  good  faith  to  give  the  policyholders  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  to  make 
the  Equitable  in  fact  a  policyholders’  company,  it  would  seem 
that  a  national  organization  of  policyholders  should  be  per¬ 
fected.  State  organizations  might  be  formed  in  connection 
with  the  national  or  central  body,  and  through  these  organi- 
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zations  the  policyholders  could  be  reached,  and  their  views 
obtained.  The  national  organization  should  have  access  to 
the  full  lists  of  policyholders  of  the  society,  and  the  company 
be  required  to  give  it  every  facility  for  communicating  with 
each  individual  insured  by  it.  By  some  such  organization  the 
voice  of  policyholders  regarding  the  selection  of  directors 
could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  who  would 
make  their,  selection  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  majority  of  those  reporting  a  choice. 

But  giving  the  policyholders  a  majority  of  the  directors  is 
far  from  “mutualizing”  the  company.  The  one-man  control 
still  exists,  and  while  arrangements  may  be  made  that  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  to-day,  the  majority  stock  interest  is  liable  to  assert 
itself  in  the  future  and  again  become  dominant.  Moreover, 
what  were  the  motives  which  prompted  Mr.  Ryan  to  buy  the 
stock  control  ?  How  can  he  afford  to  carry  the  large  fortune 
invested  in  Equitable  stock  bringing  practically  no  interest 
return?  This  is  the  peril  that  threatens  the  company,  and  is 
what  James  W.  Alexander,  as  president,  foresaw  and  made 
war  against.  That  peril  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  the 
contest  that  ensued  he  himself  has  been  overcome.  The 
scandals  that  have  had  their  origin  in  this  one-man  power  in 
the  Equitable  demand  that  a  remedy  be  found  that  shall  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  them  in  one,  five,  or  a  hundred  years, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  retiring  the  stock  in  some  man¬ 
ner  that  shall  be  fair  and  just  to  its  owners,  and  placing  the 
company  in  fact  upon  a  purely  mutual  basis.  Mr.  Ryan,  who 
has  assumed,  in  this  connection,  the  role  of  a  self-sacrificing 
philanthropist,  would,  no  doubt,  sell  his  controlling  interest 
to  the  company  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  minority  share¬ 
holders  might  be  induced  to  do  the  same,  provided  the  legis¬ 
lature  will  authorize  the  company  to  use  a  portion  of  its 
surplus  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  retiring  the  stock. 

Possibly  Mr.  Ryan  may  give  unequivocal  evidence  of  his 
desire  to  do  a  great  philanthropic  deed  by  himself  contribut¬ 
ing,  free  of  consideration,  his  stock  to  the  society,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  surplus  of  the  society  be  used  to  purchase  the 
entire  holdings  of  the  minor  stockholders,  say  on  the  basis  of 
a  seven  per  cent  a  year  valuation.  By  doing  such  a  generous 
deed,  Mr.  Ryan  would  prove  unquestionably  his  intention  to 
confer  unselfi.sh  favors  on  the  policyholders  of  the  society. 
Several  Insurance  Commissioners  and  other  authorities  have 
estimated  the  value  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Equitable 
Society  at  about  $250,000  to  $300,000,  basing  same  as  being 
the  capital  value  of  a  positively  guaranteed  dividend  of 
$7000  per  year.  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  correct,  the  society 
would  not  be  technically  justified  in  paying  more  than  that 
amount  in  order  to  retire  its  entire  capital.  If  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  could  be  obtained,  however,  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  prove  to  the  practical  advantage  of  the  Equitable  Society 
and  its  policyholders  to  purchase  Mr.  Ryan’s  controlling  in¬ 
terest  at  the  price  that  he  paid  for  it,  and  that  of  the  minority 
interest  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  be  agreed  upon. 

If  Mr.  Ryan  is  not  willing  to  actually  mutualize  the  com¬ 
pany  by  retiring  the  capital  stock,  the  question  is  suggested, 
what  selfish  motives  do  his  retention  of  the  controlling  in¬ 
terests  signify?  True,  he  did  the  societv  considerable  service 
by  relieving  the  situation  in  his  purchase  of  the  controlling 
intcrc.st  from  Mr.  Hyde,  but  the  policyholders  would  like  to 


know  what  were  Mr.  Ryan’s  real  intentions  in  making  the 
purchase  and  retaining  stock  control  in  the  future.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  his  salaried  position  in  the  Equi¬ 
table,  and  public  sentiment  forced  him  to  sell  his  controlling 
interest,  because  he  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  in  drawing 
merely  seven  per  cent  a  year  on  his  capital  holdings  and  in 
receiving,  in  addition,  the  large  salary  voted  to  him  as  vice- 
president  of  the  society.  Mr.  Ryan’s  railroad  and  other  in¬ 
terests  are  so  important  that  he  could  not  probably  accept  the 
presidency,  or  any  other  important  salaried  office  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Equitable,  and  thus  receive  some  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  equivalent  to  the  interest  that  he  is  losing  on  the 
money  he  has  invested  in  the  Equitable  stock.  He  is  too  hon¬ 
orable  a  man  to  make  profit  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
company ;  moreover,  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State,  the 
views  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Insurance,  all  moral 
laws  governing  business  transactions,  and  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  public,  do  not  tolerate  the  use  of  the  power  of  the 
assets  possessed  by  the  Equitable  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
private  profit  by  any  individual  nor  to  assist  private  enter¬ 
prises.  Having  made  a  connection  as  the  controlling  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Equitable,  solely,  as  announced  by  himself,  in 
the  interest  of  the  policyholders  of  the  company,  ]\Ir.  Ryan 
has  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  an  even  grander  philan¬ 
thropic  act  by  taking  steps  to  retire  the  capital  stock  forthwith 
and  thus  actually  mutualize  the  society. 

If  Mr.  Ryan  intends  to  continue  as  the  controlling  spirit  of 
the  Equitable,  he  should  take  the  policyholders  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  tell  them  frankly  what  his  intentions  and  future 
dealings  with  the  company  will  be. 

Regarding  mutualization.  Superintendent  Hendricks  in  his 
report  says : 

No  superficial  measures  will  correct  the  existing  evils  in  this  soci¬ 
ety.  A  cancer  cannot  be  cured  by  treating  the  symptoms.  Com¬ 
plete  mutualization,  with  the  elimination  of  the  stock,  to  be  paid  for 
at  a  price  only  commensurate  with  its  dividends  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  sure  measure  of  relief. 

Nor  can  a  cancer  be  cured  by  simply  diagnosing  and  locat¬ 
ing  it.  Radical  treatment  is  necessary,  even  at  the  peril  of  the 
patient’s  life. 

We  agree  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  that  com¬ 
plete  mutualization,  with  the  elimination  of  the  stock,  however, 
at  about  the  price  paid  for  it,  would  put  the  Equitable  in 
shape  to  command  public  confidence  and  enable  its  agents  to 
get  new  business. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  end  of  a  half-year  has  brought  joy  to  many  agencies  whose 
interests  are  wholly  concentrated  in  the  business  of  the  Metropolitan 
district.  The  especial  reason  for  this  joy  is  the  excellent  record 
they  have  made  in  escaping  losses.  We  have  heard  of  companies_ 
whose  losses  for  the  six  months  have  been  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
and  several  others  with  a  record  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  Last 
year  the  average  exceeded  sixty,  and  the  concluding  half  was  all  that 
saved  the  whole  year  from  disaster.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  such  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  equality  with  last  year’s  receipts. 
Few  offices  are  successful  in  the  effort. 

The  latest  broker’s  trick  is  a  device  to  evade  the  refusal  of  a  com- 
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pany  to  cancel  pro  rata  and  write  a  yearly  policy  for  the  same  party 
in  a  new  location.  The  broker  had  the  existing  policy  canceled 
and  rewritten  in  the  same  location  for  a  year,  and  when  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  he  had  the  policy  transferred  and  rate  readjusted.  He 
thus  accomplished  his  object  without  violating  any  rule  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.  Our  informant  says  the  trick  was  not  discovered  until  a 
month  had  elapsed  after  its  consummation. 

The  agents’  conference  at  the  board  rooms  on  the  28th  ult.  failed 
to  bring  out  any  definite  results  beyond  a  reiteration  of  the  pledges 
of  the  companies  to  refrain  from  overhead  writing  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  five  on  the  part  of  the  participating  com¬ 
panies  to  meet  a  similar  delegation  from  the  National  Association  of 
Agents  to  consider  any  grievances  the  latter  may  present.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  grievances  of  the  companies.  The  evident  in¬ 
tention  of  the  agents  was  to  arraign  an  aggressive  brokerage  firm 
who  are  accused  of  using  the  policies  of  companies  to  carry  lines  in 
the  London  Lloyds.  No  names  were  mentioned,  but  practices  were 
boldly  condemned. 

There  was  a  meeting  called  of  the  Exchange  committee  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  finance  committee  of  the  local  board  in 
overhauling  the  work  of  the  board  with  a  view  of  introducing  pos¬ 
sible  economies. 

A  Boston  special  agent  was  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago  and  told  the 
secretary  of  a  city  company  that  it  was  a  common  report  in  the  Hub 
city  that  the  president  or  manager  of  the  New  York  Exchange  was 
searching  for  an  expert  sprinkler  inspector  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  graded  sprinkler  schedule  lately  adopted.  The  result  was  that 
several  Bostonians  were  on  the  qui  vive  in  hopes  of  getting  a  fat 
job.  Inquiries  in  this  city  fail  to  confirm  the  Boston  report,  and 
the  connection  has  certainly  not  yet  been  made,  though  one  of  the 
committee  who  constructed  the  new  schedule  says  somebody  must 
hustle  if  the  new  system  goes  into  effect  on  the  first  of  August. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  official  circular  a  fortnight  ago 
that  thirty-two  policies  which  were  canceled  for  non-payment  of 
premium  were  placed  by  non-certified  brokers  has  caused  quite  a 
sensation  among  the  regulars.  They  would  like  to  know  how  many 
policies  placed  by  such  brokers  and  not  canceled  for  non-payment 
paid  commissions  to  the  parties  referred  to.  Is  it  supposable  that 
if  there  are  non-certified  brokers  who  get  credit  from  the  companies 
upon  unpaid  premiums  that  the  same  individuals  collect  commissions 
from  companies  upon  the  paid  premiums?  There  is  a  suspicion  of 
carelessness  in  dealing  with  the  irregulars  which  is  very  galling  to 
the  brokers  who  are  certified. 

The  secretary  of  an  outside  company  was  in  the  city  on  Monday 
looking  over  the  field  for  an  agency,  and  at  the  same  time  talking 
reinsurance  of  his  excess  lines  upon  home  risks. 

The  craze  for  automobile  insurance  has  evidently  not  entirely  sub¬ 
sided,  as  we  learn  from  the  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  sundry 
New  England  cities,  soliciting  lines  under  the  most  liberal  forms  of 
policies,  covering  self-ignition,  collision,  etc.  The  London  Lloyds 
forms  are  now  equaled  by  the  home  companies  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  rates  and  at  least  five  per  cent  better  as  to  commissions. 

We  learn  that  an  unusual  number  of  expirations  of  five-year  poli¬ 
cies  upon  suburban  dwellings  have  occurred  within  the  last  sixty  days. 
A  majority  of  the  policies  were  written  at  the  former  Suburban  As¬ 
sociation  rates,  and  offers  are  made  of  new  insurance  at  fifty  per  cent 
less  than  the  expiring  policies.  The  commissions  seem  to  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  subscribers  of  the  Individual  Underwriters  were  favored  last 
week  with  a  contribution  on  the  subject  of  how  to  avoid  fire  losses, 
with  incidental  information  about  the  dangers  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
practices. 

Col.  A.  K.  Bolan  of  Brooklyn  died  last  week  at  Castine,  Me. 
The  deceased  was  a  director  of  the  Phenix  of  Brooklyn. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by  Robert  Van  Iderstine 
against  the  Allied  Underwriters  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Lloyds, 
operating  through  Boughan  &  Co.,  19  Liberty  street.  The  petition 
was  filed  for  the  following  creditors:  Jacob  Steinbach,  $1210,  fire 
loss  at  Long  Branch  ;  Frederick  W.  Burnside,  $4999)  fi''e  loss  at  Chi¬ 


cago;  Vehicle  Equipment  Company,  $792,  fire  loss  at  Borough  Park. 
The  attorneys  for  the  Allied  Underwriters  announce  that  they  will 
oppose  the  attempt  to  put  their  association  into  involuntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  as  the  losses  referred  to  are  unadjusted;  therefore  they  are 
advised  by  their  attorney  that  “the  petition  will  not  be  entertained  by 
the  court,  as  it  is  based  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  by  the  same  party  in  July,  1904.” 

The  Adjustment  Company  of  New  York,  17  Battery  place,  has 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  the  case  of  Eppens,  Smith  &  Wiemann  Company  vs.  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire,  Justice  Dowling,  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
awarded  the  plaintiff  judgment  for  $5000  with  interest  and  costs,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  extra  allowance  of  five  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  the 
cases  growing  out  of  the  Tarrant  explosion. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  have  a  “School  of  Insurance,”  with 
lectures  and  class  work  at  least  two  evenings  every  week  during  the 
coming  season.  To  direct  the  work  the  services  of  M.  M.  Dawson, 
F.  I.  A.,  the  consulting  actuary,  has  been  secured.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Dawson’s  lectures  the  purpose  is  to  present  one  or  more  lectures 
during  the  year  from  each  of  several  men,  prominent  in  his  own 
branch  of  insurance,  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  an  expert.  The 
course  will  cover  life,  fire,  personal  disability,  liability,  surety  and 
credit  insurance.  There  will  also  be  two  courses  in  actuarial  science 
under  competent  instructors. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  business  associates  and  friends  of  Clarence  H.  Hayes,  the  well- 
known  Boston  insurance  man,  of  the  firm  of  L.  Burge,  Hayes  &  Co., 
were  greatly  shocked  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death  on  Friday  last.  The 
medical  examiner  reports  that  he  died  from  bullet  wounds  inflicted 
with  suicidal  intent.  Mr.  Hayes  was  found  dead  in  the  bath-tub  of  his 
suite  in  the  Eastgate,  440  Newbury  street,  Friday  morning.  Mr. 
Hayes  has  been  prominently  identified  in  the  fire  insurance  business  in 
Boston  for  many  years,  the  office  of  his  firm  being  at  70  Kilby  street. 
The  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  held  a  memorial  meeting  on 
Saturday.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  committee  consists  of 
E.  D.  Blake,  Frank  Gair  Macomber  and  Gustavus  C.  Holt. 

The  Library  Bureau  loss,  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  June  9,  has  been 
adjusted.  The  details  of  the  settlement  are  as  follows:  On  buildings, 
$2684;  on  stock  and  fixtures,  $11,649.  The  sound  value  of  the  stock 
and  fixtures  was  $175,584,  and  the  insurance  involved  amounted  to 
$185,000. 

The  insurance  on  the  new  building  and  department  store  of  the 
Henry  Siegel  Company  will  amount  to  $5,000,000  in  round  numbers. 
Of  this,  $2,000,000  will  be  on  the  building,  and  will  be  placed  by  the 
firm  of  Guild  &  Eastman.  The  contents  will  be  insured  for  $5,000,000, 
placed  through  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.  Every  known  precaution  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  will  be  used,  and  the  risk  is  already  considered  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

Henry  E.  Hess  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  was  the 
guest  recently  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of  New  England,  at  the 
annual  outing,  which  was  held  this  year  at  Milton,  Mass. 

Another  suburban  incendiary  fire  occurred  last  week,  this  time  at 
Melrose.  Loss,  $800. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Actuary  S.  H.  Wolfe,  who  was  so  badly  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident,  is  steadily  improving,  but  is  likely  to  be  kept  at  the  Lynn 
Hospital  for  some  little  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  next  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  will  be  asked  to  repeal  the  act  of  1900  which  gives  the  com¬ 
panies  of  this  State  the  privilege  of  issuing  deferred  dividend  policies. 
The  advocates  of  annual  dividends  have  been  discussing  the  matter 
very  freely  in  the  newspapers. 

Boston  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Royal 
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Arcanum.  It  is  therefore  the  storm-center  in  the  huge  discord  which 
is  being  made  in  that  institution.  The  Supreme  Council,  through  its 
officers  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Insurance  Department,  have  with¬ 
drawn  $153,000  from  the  emergency  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer  of  Massachusetts.  Members  of  the  order  hereabouts  seem 
very  confident  that  a  special  session  of  the  Supreme  Council  will  soon 
be  called,  at  which  the  new  rates  will  be  revoked.  If  this  should  be 
done  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  entire  emergency  fund  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  death  losses.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing 
charge  yet  brought  against  the  Supreme  Council  was  that  made  last 
night,  in  sober  earnest,  by  a  member  of  a  local  council,  stating  that 
the  head  officials  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Equitable. 

Vice-President  Lunger  of  the  Travelers  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Boston 
recently.  He  said  he  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  volume  of  business 
the  company  is  getting,  and  that  it  is  coming  in  quite  fast  enough. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Vice-President  'I'.  H.  Conderman,  of  the  Fire  Association  of  this 
city,  sails  on  Saturday,  on  the  “Princess  Irene,”  for  Europe.  He  will 
.spend  the  summer  abroad. 

At  the  request  of  Sheldon  Potter,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  Chief  Assistant  Fire  Marshal  William  F.  Wilkins  and 
Assistant  Fire  Marshals  William  Littley  and  Charles  Sheldrake  last 
week  handed  in  their  resignations  from  those  positions.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  no  successors  will  be  named  to  the  last  two  gentlemen. 

Dating  from  the  15th,  W.  D.  Kellogg  becomes  special  agent  of  the 
Union  of  Philadelphia  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  He  formerly  represented  the  Thuringia  in  the  same 
capacity. 

Circular  No.  636  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association, 
issued  last  week,  gives  a  new  form  of  automatic  sprinkler  clause,  which 
the  executive  committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  secretary,  may 
grant  permission  to  use  in  lieu  of  the  clause  heretofore  used.  The 
change  is  in  the  addition  to  the  old  clause  of  the  following: 

Providing,  however,  that  should  it  become  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  may  be  done  under  the  following  war¬ 
ranty:  “Warranted  by  the  assured  under  this  policy  that  should  it 
become  necessary  to  shut  off  the  water  from  the  sprinkler  system,  or 
from  any  part  of  it,  a  permit  will  be  first  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  such  additional 
rate,  if  any,  will  be  paid  as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  said 
permit.  Failure  to  obtain  such  permit  shall  render  this  policy  void.” 

Circular  No.  637  provides  similar  clauses  for  use  on  policies  covering 
risks  where  an  approved  automatic  fire  alarm  system  is  installed. 

Brokers  have  always  claimed  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  it 
compulsory  to  attach  a  sprinkler  clause  of  the  kind  so  long  in  use, 
to  policies  covering  property  in  buildings  over  which  the  owners  of 
the  property  insured  had  no  jurisdiction  or  control,  and  circular  No. 
638  provides  a  clause  to  cover  such  cases.  Its  title  is,  “Alternative 
sprinkler  clause  on  policies  covering  stock  consigned  to  or  in  care  of 
another,”  and  the  clause  reads : 

It  is  understood  that  the  premises  herein  described  are  equipped 
with  automatic  sprinklers,  and  in  consideration  thereof  this  policy  is 
issued  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  only  new  name  in  the  directorate  elected  at  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Company 
last  week  was  that  of  Charles  E.  Mather,  the  prominent  insurance 
agent  and  broker  of  this  city. 

Citizens  in  general,  and  the  insurance  fraternity  in  particular,  were 
greatly  surprised  on  Saturday  when  it  was  announced  that  Insurance 
Commissioner  Israel  W.  Durham  of  this  State  had  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion.  In  answering  Mr.  Durham’s  letter  Governor  Pennypacker  says : 

Dissatisfied  with  your  absence  from  the  Capitol,  overlooked  up  to 
this  time  because  of  my  hope  for  the  restoration  of  your  health,  I 
accept  your  resignation  as  Insurance  Commissioner,  this  day  tendered 
to  me.  In  so  doing  it  is  only  just  to  you  to  say  that  no  complaint  has 
ever  been  made  to  me  concerning  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  your  de¬ 
partment,  and  many  letters  have  been  written  to  me  by  persons  having 
the  best  opportunity  for  knowledge,  expressing  approval. 

Then  follows  a  letter,  written  by  E.  C.  Irvin,  president  of  the  Fire 
Association,  which  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  administration  of 


the  Insurance  Department  under  Mr.  Durham.  David  Martin,  the 
former  Republican  leader  in  this  city,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Durham. 

The  following  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  companies  and 
first  and  second  agents  who  have  signed  the  Philadelphia  agreement 
of  April,  1897:  Trotter  Bros.,  for  the  Calumet  of  Chicago,  and  Robert 
M.  Coyle,  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

While  premiums  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  in  this  city 
were  not  abundant,  neither  were  the  losses,  and  underwriters  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  happy. 

E.  M.  Story,  of  Samuel  Story  &  Son,  second  agents  of  the  Royal, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  expects  to  sail  on  the  19th  for  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Vice-President  William  L.  Du  Bois  was  unanimously  elected  last 
week  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  Deposit 
and  Insurance  Company  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
late  president,  J.  L.  Erringer. 

The  Security  Trust  and  Life  of  this  city  has  notified  policyholders 
of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  six  per  cent  to  five  per 
cent,  to  be  charged  on  an  indebtedness  to  the  company. 

Charles  W.  McCue,  the  representative  of  the  Royal  Union  Mutual 
Life  in  this  city,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  sailed  yesterday  on  the 
Oceanic  for  a  European  tour  to  occupy  practically  all  the  summer 
months. 

The  Philadelphia  agents  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  have  been 
looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  annual  outing  of  their 
association,  which,  as  announced  in  The  Spectator  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  begins  this  afternoon.  Two  special  cars  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  convey  the  party  to  Atlantic  City,  and  they  will  be  attached 
to  the  4  o’clock  train. 

The  representatives  of  the  Life  Association  of  America  in  this  city. 
Perry  &  Clowney,  with  offices  in  the  North  American  Building,  have 
resigned. 

Receiver  J.  Hampton  Moore  of  the  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and 
Surety  Company  was  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  last  week.  The 
Commonwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  this  city  and 
the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  were  accepted  for 
$2,000,000,  and  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  of 
Baltimore  for  the  remaining  $500,000.  He  expects  depositors  to  be 
paid  in  full,  and  has  advised  them  not  to  sell  their  claims  against  the 
institution.  Barnes  &  Lofland,  auctioneers,  offered  159  shares  of  stock 
of  the  company  for  sale  last  week,  the  limit  on  a  few  of  them  being  as 
low  as  $50  per  share,  but  a  purchaser  was  not  secured.  The  last 
'’notation  before  the  company  failed  was  $77.50. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Mutual  vs.  Stock  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

I  have  carefully  read  the  article  you  published  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
.subject  of  Stock  vs.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies,  and  am  obliged 
to  say  that  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  its  general  tone. 

You  may  not  know  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  perfectly  insane  and 
frantic  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  agents  of  mutual  companies  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  people  against  so-called  stock  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  participated  in  by  honest  or  reputable 
men,  but  nevertheless,  the  managers  of  many  such  companies  wink  at  the 
acts  of  their  unprincipled  agents,  especially  if  they  are  able  to  profit 
by  it. 

In  the  article  you  wrote,  you  spoke  very  properly  of  the  commendable 
position  occupied  by  the  stock  companies  of  this  country,  hut  you  did  not 
include  within  the  scope  of  your  article  the  idea  which  would  solely  have 
made  it  of  value  in  the  field,  that  is  to  say,  the  matter  setting  forth  the 
fact  plainly  that  all  of  the  so-called  alleged  frauds  and  abuses  which 
have  been  paraded  before  the  public  by  sensational  newspapers  in  the  case 
of  the  Equitable  Life,  and  by  inference  considered  possible  in  all  stock 
companies,  could  also  be  conducted  with  quite  as  much  freedom  in  so- 
called  mutual  companies.  This  point  could  be  established  by  stating  the 
fact  that  the  officers  of  mutual  companies  can  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power  indefinitely  by  securing  proxies,  and  that  their  position  is  even 
more  secure  than  the  officers  of  so-called  stock  companies,  who  are  re¬ 
tained  in  office  by  exercise  of  the  voting  privilege  resting  in  the  shares 
of  stock,  and  who  are  elected  to  office  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  directors  of  a  mutual  company  could  have  no  such  financial  interest 
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at  stake,  nor  are  the  officers  of  those  companies  interested  therein,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  the  extent  of  retaining  themselves  in  office  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  salaries.  These  facts,  of  course,  you  well  know  and  so  do  I, 
and  in  fact  all  experienced  agents  of  both  mutual  and  stock  companies, 
but  you  must  recollect  that  the  general  public  does  not  know  them  and 
should  be  Informed.  Those  of  us  who  represent  so-called  stock  com¬ 
panies  of  course  are  meeting  these  objections  daily  in  the  field,  but  our 
work  in  this  respect  is  necessarily  limited  and  of  course  bears  the  aspect 
of  personal  Interest. 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  shrink  from  your  plain  duty  in  this  respect 
so  as  to  make  it  plain  to  the  life  agents  in  the  whole  country  that  you 
propose  to  give  strict  justice  to  all  parties  in  this  controversy.  We  look 
to  The  Spectator  as  being  an  independent  and  fearless  leader  in  insur¬ 
ance  matters,  and  it  is  in  such  crucial  times  as  these  that  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  paper  can  best  establish  its  reason  for  existence  by  stripping  off  all 
the  husks  and  coverings  which  closely  envelop  the  true  kernel  of  the 
subject,  and  lay  bare  to  the  naked  eye  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  I 
shall  await  your  reply  with  great  interest,  and  hope  to  be  favored  with 
the  desired  article  along  the  above  lines.  Yours  truly, 

E.  R.  Hatch,  Manager. 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  23,  1906. 

The  points  raised  by  Mr.  Hatch  have  been  emphatically  covered  In 
recent  editorial  articles  in  these  columns. — Editor  The  Spectator. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Railway  Rates  to  the  Accident  Underwriters  Convention. 

Edson  S.  Lott,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Accident 
Underwriters,  has  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System; 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare,  covering  the  trip  from  the  starting  point  to  the  Royal  Muskoka 
Hotel  and  return,  for  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters,  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Muskoka 
Hotel  on  July  18,  19,  20  and  21.  The  start  can  be  made  from  any  point, 
but  the  return  trip  must  be  over  the  same  lines.  At  the  time  the  ticket 
is  purchased  the  purchaser  must  pay  one  full  fare  and  must  state  to  the 
ticket  agent  that  he  is  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accident  Underwriters,  whereupon  the  ticket  agent  will  give 
him  a  certificate  stating  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  ticket  (over  the 
same  route)  upon  the  payment  of  one-third  of  one  full  fare.  There  will 
be  a  railroad  representative  at  the  Royal  Muskoka  Hotel  to  provide  the 
return  tickets  to  those  entitled  to  them.  The  ticket  for  the  return  trip 
can  only  be  purchased  at  the  reduced  rate  (one  third  of  the  regular  fare) 
upon  presentation  to  the  railroad  representative  at  the  Royal  Muskoka 
Hotel  of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  ticket  agent  where  the  start  is  made, 
showing  that  the  person  asking  for  the  reduced  return  rate  is  entitled  to  the 
same  by  reason  of  having  purchased  a  ticket  (at  the  regular  fare)  from 
his  starting  point  to  the  Royal  Muskoka  Hotel.  If  any  one  falls  to 
secure  this  certificate  when  he  purchases  the  ticket  at  his  starting  point, 
then  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  reduced  rate  on  the  return  trip.  To 
be  entitled  to  the  reduced  rate  on  the  return  trip  one  must  return  over 
the  same  route  that  he  came. 

New  York,  June  24,  1905. 


Sprinkler  Leakage  Suit. 

In  the  case  of  Finch,  Young  &  McConville  of  St.  Paul,  against  the 
Maryland  Casualty,  to  recover  $25,000  on  a  sprinkler  leakage  policy,  the 
jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  $26,225,  the  face  of  the  policy  and  interest. 
The  policy  did  not  cover  loss  resulting  from  a  “cyclone,”  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  was  whether  the  storm  which  struck  St.  Paul  last 
August  was  a  “cyclone”  or  just  a  “straight  blow.”  Judge  Page  Morris 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  thus  defines  a  cyclone: 

A  cyclone  is  a  violent  and  destructive  storm  of  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent.  Sometimes  its  path  is  a  narrow  strip  and  sometimes  a  wide  strip 
of  territory.  It  is  characterized  by  high  winds  rotating  around  a  low- 
pressure  center,  which  center  moves  at  great  velocity.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

A  cyclone  is  what  is  sometimes  called  a  twister.  I  don’t  think  that  one 
in  every  four  hundred  men  you  could  pick  up  have  the  dictionary  meaning 
of  a  cyclone.  Most  people  think  that  a  cyclone  is  a  violent  wind,  ter¬ 
ribly  destructive  in  its  course  and  carrying  everything  in  its  course. 

The  fact  that  trees  are  blown  down  in  different  directions  does  not 
prove  that  a  windstorm  has  a  rotary  motion,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  cyclone.  Trees  usually  fall  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 


Connecticut  Accident  and  Liability  Reserve  Bill. 

The  Connecticut  legislative  committee  on  insurance  has  reported  a 
substitute  bill  for  the  one  already  reported  concerning  reserves  of  acci¬ 
dent  and  liability  companies.  It  repeals  altogether  Chapter  168  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1903.  It  is  said  that  the  new  bill  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Travelers  and  .<43tna  companies.  The  bill  provides  that 
accident  companies  shall  maintain  a  reserve  equal  to  the  unearned  gross 
premiums  on  the  risks  carried.  Liability  companies  shall  maintain  a 
reserve  computed  as  follows:  Companies  in  business  for  five  years  or 
more  shall  report  separately  by  July  1  of  each  year  the  number  of  poli¬ 
cies  issued;  premiums  received  and  earned;  injuries  reported;  amount 
paid  on  all  losses  and  reserved  for  suits,  etc.;  suits  settled;  amounts  paid 


for  settlements.  Reserves  to  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
actions  pending  by  the  average  cost  of  settling  such  suits  according  to 
the  company’s  experience;  also  average  cost  of  injuries  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  injuries  reported,  all  such  in  both  cases  to  be  computed 
for  the  eighteen  months  prior  to  the  time  of  filing  statement.  From  the 
sum  of  these  products  the  amount  of  all  payments  made  on  such  accounts 
in  the  eighteen  months  to  be  deducted,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
charged  as  the  company’s  liability  on  outstanding  losses.  The  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  may  further  require  such  additional  reserve  on  lia¬ 
bility  business  as  will  make  the  total  loss  reserve  for  the  next  four 
years  sufficient  to  cover  the  same  average  loss  ratio  shown  by  its  experi¬ 
ence.  Companies  which  have  not  had  five  years’  liability  experience 
shall  base  their  reserves  upon  the  averages  of  all  other  companies  in  the 
business,  such  averages  to  be  furnished  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 


April  Embezzlements. 

Press  notices  and  despatches  as  collated  by  the  fidelity  department  of 
the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  month  of  April, 
1905,  indicate  defalcations  as  follows:  Banks,  $1,769,360;  building  and 
loan  and  other  associations,  $47,380;  benevolent  societies  and  institutions, 
$19,914.91;  court  trusts,  $78,200;  Federal  and  State,  $42,750.16;  firms  and 
corporations,  $53,290.24;  insurance  companies,  $725;  municipal,  $174,898.71; 
transportation  companies,  $40,161.10;  miscellaneous,  $106,376.27;  total, 
$2,333,046.39. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  American  Fidelity  has  entered  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  Surety  has 
entered  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


— The  United  States  Casualty  has  begun  writing  burglary  insurance  in 
the  West,  upon  a  form  of  its  own. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Conference  will  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls  during  the  last  week  in  August. 

— The  Accident  and  Guarantee  Company  of  Canada  has  entered  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters. 


— The  Commercial  Travelers  Mutual  Accident  Association  of  Indiana 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Indiana  Travelers  Association. 

— It  is  said  that  the  Peoples  Surety  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  begin 
writing  plate  glass  and  burglary  lines  within  two  weeks. 

— T.  D.  Hemleck  has  been  appointed  Philadelphia  resident  agent  of  the 
Credit  Insurance  Adjustment  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Drexel  build¬ 


ing. 

—The  Empire  State  Surety  and  the  Canadian  Railway  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  have  joined  the  International  Association  of  Accident 
Underwriters. 


— The  Protective  Life  Association  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  does  an 
accident  business,  has  applied  for  admission  to  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accident  Underwriters. 

— L.  Boyd  Fradenburgh,  of  the  Travelers  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  adjuster  under  Eyler  &  Henry,  liability  department  managers  of 
the  .^:tna  Life  at  Pittsburg,  succeeding  R.  E.  Traver,  now  special  agent. 

— The  Travelers  will  pay,  as  a  result  of  the  Mentor  (Ohio)  railroad 
wreck,  $48,000  to  Thomas  P.  Morgan  and  $48,000  to  Charles  H.  Wellman. 
These  policies  were  for  $40,000,  face  value,  and  were  Increased  $8000  by 
the  accumulation  feature  of  the  contract. 


— Godfrey  &  Hennessey  of  Detroit  were  recently  appointed  Michigan 
State  agents  for  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  and  not  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty,  as  has  been  erroneously  reported.  B.  B.  Haskins  is  State 
agent  for  the  Maryland  Casualty  at  Detroit,  where  he  is  doing  good 


work,  and  no  change  is  contemplated. 

—The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  is  having  success  with  its  special  policy 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  teachers.  It  is  a  $3000  policy,  paying 
$1400  in  case  of  death  by  ordinary  accidents  and  $7  weekly  indemnity. 
For  sickness  it  pays  $7  a  week  and  pays  $700  for  blindness  or  paralysis. 
It  also  pays  $700  for  death  from  sunstroke,  freezing,  suffocation  by  gas 
or  hydrophobia.  The  premium  is  $15. 

—The  suit  instituted  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Indiana  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  Wabash  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  has  been  dismissed  under  a  compromise. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  management  to  reorganize  con¬ 
cern  as  a  stock  company,  with  $250,000  capital  stock.  It  will  probably 
be  known  as  the  Indiana  Casualty  and  Surety  Company. 


—The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  is  maintaining  a  statistical  bureau  in 
nction  with  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident,  the  United  SUtes 
isualty  and  the  Maryland  Casualty,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  is  desirous 
'  having  its  agents  work  together  with  the  agents  of  the  other  two  com- 
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panles  for  equitable  rates  and  practices.  In  this  connection  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  states  In  its  Bulletin:  “We  do  not  think  it  friendly  to  make 
rates  on  the  business  of  these  friends  below  the  figures  of  our  manual. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  compete  as  to  rates  with  the  companies  not 
concerned  in  the  statistical  work  mentioned.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
an  agent  may  not  know  who  carries  a  given  risk,  but  it  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  easy  for  him  to  find  out.  We  are  altogether  disposed  to  ask  our 
agents  to  get  together  with  the  agents  of  our  friends  named  in  order  to 
hold  up  one  another's  hands  for  fair  methods.  Local  work  of  this  kind 
should  yield  excellent  results.” 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


—The  Metropolitan  Surety  Company  of  New  York  has  been  licensed  in 
Nebraska  and  George  Dodson  appointed  State  manager. 

— The  Minnesota  Bankers  Association  is  struggling  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  have  a  fidelity  and  surety  company  for  its  members. 

—The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has  executed  a  guardian 
bond  of  $200,000  on  the  estate  of  Catherine  Lightfoot  Carrington,  of 
Houston,  Tex.  Edward  R.  Lewis,  manager  of  the  Texas  department, 
took  the  application. 

— The  Booth  Packing  Company  of  Alaska  wishes  to  renew  its  fidelity 
bond  which  was  written  by  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  at 
a  20-cent  annual  rate  for  three  years  at  a  premium  of  $2850.  The  com¬ 
pany  canceled  the  line,  which  amounts  to  $600,000,  after  carrying  it  for 
thirteen  months  and  sustaining  losses  of  $18,300. 

—It  is  rumored  that  The  FVed  L.  Gray  Company  of  Minneapolis  has 
contracted  with  the  new  United  Surety  Company  of  Baltimore,  to  handle 
the  business  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  In  event  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  being  completed,  headquarters  will  be  established  in  Chicago. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  PIre  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  City  of  New  York  has  been  admitted  to  New  Jersey. 

—James  A.  Gibson,  an  insurance  agent  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  died  last  week. 

— The  special  ordinance  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  prohibiting  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  fireworks  on  the  p'ourth  of  July,  was  rigidly  enforced. 

— Israel  W.  Durham,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  has  resigned, 
and  Governor  Pennypacker  has  appointed  David  Martin  of  Philadelphia  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Mr.  Martin  was  former  State  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State. 

— The  North  British  and  Mercantile  of  London  has  added  New  Jersey  (except 
Essex  county)  to  the  territory  supervised  by  Howard  De  Mott,  Eastern  N-ew 
York  State  special  agent.  Mr.  De  Mott  will  make  his  headquarters  in  New  York 
city  instead  of  at  Albany. 

— The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  has 
elected  the  following-named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  F.  L.  Hitchcock, 
president;  W.  C.  Helmbold,  C.  M.  Hathaway,  C.  K.  Spangler,  vice-presidents, 
and  E.  E.  Rankin,  Harrisburg,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

— The  American  Assurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  on  June  15  deposited 
with  the  Insurance  Department  at  Harrisburg  $100,000  in  Pennsylvania  munici¬ 
pal  bonds  for  the  protection  of  its  policyholders.  This  deposit  was  made  volun¬ 
tarily  by  the  company,  since  neither  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  nor  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Insurance  Department  require  it. 

— The  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  New  York  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  National  Convention:  delegates — Theo.  T. 
Johnson,  J.  A.  Goulden,  H.  N.  Fell,  W.  C.  Johnson,  R.  A.  Cochrane,  John  W. 
Vrooman,  George  A.  Brinkerhoff,  James  Yereance,  Charles  Wake,  T.  R.  Fell, 
J.  Carlton  Ward,  Albert  G.  Shepard,  Basil  H.  Betts,  S.  S.  Voshell,  P.  H.  Far¬ 
ley;  alternates — William  Dutcher,  M.  E.  Goulden,  R.  C.  Enos,  S.  H.  Milliard, 
D.  G.  C.  Sinclair,  D.  L.  Cardoza,  F.  W.  Bliss,  T.  P.  Wilsnock,  L.  A.  Cerf, 
W.  O.  B.  Clifford,  S.  II.  Whitely,  W.  A.  Nicolay,  C.  J.  Edwards,  C.  J.  Goulden, 
Moore  Sanborn. 

— The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Agency 
Association  met  in  Cleveland  on  June  27,  28  and  29.  The  attendance  of  mana¬ 
gers,  general  agents,  trustees  and  officers  was  unusually  large,  and  the  sessions 
interesting  and  instructive.  Congressman  J.  A.  Goulden,  the  company’s  mana¬ 
ger  in  New  York,  presided  and  kept  up  the  interest  from  start  to  finish  in 
each  meeting  of  the  sessions  held.  The  Hon.  Tom  Johnston,  Mayor  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  visitors: 
President  Goulden  feelingly  responded.  Able  papers  were  read  by  several 


of  the  officers  and  an  equal  number  of  general  agents.  An  instructive  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  “quiz  box”;  more  than  fifty  questions  were  found 
in  it  and  satisfactorily  answered.  This  organization  is  one  of  the  first  life  un¬ 
derwriters’  associations  instituted  and  is  unique  in  character.  Each  member 
pays  his  own  expense  and  the  association  entertains  the  trustees  and  officers  as 
its  guests.  A  sail  on  Lake  Erie  and  a  drive  through  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the 
latter  as  the  guests  of  Mayor  Kendall  and  son,  with  a  banquet  on  Thursday, 
constituted  the  pleasures  of  the  convention. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


New  Englaad  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  National  Union  Fire  of  Pittsburg  has  been  admitted  to  New  Hampshire. 

— H.  W.  Conklin,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  II.  W.  Conklin  &  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

— G.  E.  Beardsley,  special  agent  of  the  Home  of  New  York  for  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  will  resign  to  become  special  agent  of  the  ^tna  for  Connecticut, 
Western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

— Thos.  R.  Weaver,  who  retired  some  years  ago  from  active  membership  in 
the  insurance  firm  of  Ladd,  Weaver  &  Wright  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  last 
week,  following  an  operation  in  the  Springfield  Hospital. 

— George  B.  Chandler,  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  F'ire  of  Manchester, 
N.  IL,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  last  week,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  president  of  the  Amoskeag  National  Bank  and  treasurer  of  the 
Amoskeag  and  Peoples  savings  banks. 

— Clarence  H.  Hayes  of  the  insurance  agency  and  brokerage  firm  of  L.  Burge, 
Hayes  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  that  city  last 
week.  Mr.  Hayes  had  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  Boston  underwriting 
circles,  his  firm  now  representing  the  Continental,  Sun  of  London,  and 
Traders  of  Chicago. 

—On  March  11  Jesse  M.  Wheelock,  general  agent  for  the  Northwestern  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  in  Rhode  Island  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  position,  his  action  being  made  necessary  through  the  advice  of 
his  physician.  His  resignation  took  effect  on  July  1,  and  C.  C.  Blanchard  has 
been  appointed  Mr.  Wheelock’s  successor.  Mr.  Wheelock’s  necessary  action  in 
resigning  this  agency  is  the  cause  of  much  regret  to  all  associated  with  him 
and  he  also  keenly  regrets  having  to  make  the  change.  Mr.  Blanchard  and 
Mr.  Wheelock  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  all  the  agency  force  in  Providence  on 
Saturday,  July  1,  and  an  attractive  programme  was  arranged.  The  agency’s 
record  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  is  the  best  in  its  history.  At  this 
meeting  the  agents  presented  their  former  leader  with  a  beautiful  cup,  inscribed 
with  their  names- 


THE  WEST. 


Western  Life  and  Casnalty  Notes. 

— The  Scandia  Life  of  Chicago  has  been  admitted  to  Minnesota.- 

— E.  H.  Irwin  is  at  the  head  of  a  new  life  company  said  to  be  under  way 
in  Iowa. 

— James  R.  Gray,  owner  of  The  Atlanta  Journal,  has  taken  out  $250,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  life  insurance. 

—The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  Life’s  $100,000  Club  was  held  at 
Charlevoix,  Mich.,  on  June  29  to  July  1. 

— John  M.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Union  Central  Life,  has  been  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

— The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  announces  the  appointment  of  Ralph  H. 
Hobart  as  assistant  general  agent  in  Chicago,  with  headquarters  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  building. 

— The  Bankers  Pioneer  Association,  a  fraternal  order  of  Davenport,  la.,  has 
decided  to  abandon  all  social  and  fraternal  features  and  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Pioneer  Life  Association. 

—The  Redwine  &  Brewster  Agency  of  the  Hartford  Life  in  Indiana  reports 
June  to  have  been  the  best  month  in  amount  of  offered  business  which  it  has 
had  since  November,  1904.  L.  N.  Yelton,  having  written  the  largest  volume 
in  June,  is  awarded  the  Agency  Pin  for  July.  The  other  leaders  are:  G.  S. 
Brewster,  J.  B.  Redwine,  L.  N.  Yelton,  Jas.  McDonald,  Thos.  Sheehan,  R.  W. 
McConnell,  Joseph  Schinzing. 

—The  American  Mutual  Life  of  Oklahoma  has  completed  organization 
with  $125,000  paid-up  capital  stock  and  the  following  officers:  C.  G.  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Busby,  vice-president;  John  C.  Hughes,  second  vice-president; 
E.  T.  Hathaway,  secretary;  C.  F.  Colcord,  treasurer;  J.  L.  Mcllree,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  agents  and  general  manager;  H.  S.  Cunningham,  attorney;  E.  D.  Nims, 
J.  D.  Hegler,  J.  A.  Stine,  F.  B.  Zeigler,  Dr.  J.  A.  Ryan,  and  the  officers,  con¬ 
stitute  the  board  of  directors.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  C.  G. 
Jones,  William  Busby,  John  C  Hughes,  E.  T.  Hathaway  and  C.  F.  Colcord. 
A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  company  and  it  will  begin  business  imme¬ 
diately  in  two  territories. 
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With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—Louis  Hasbrouck  of  Rothermel  &  Hasbrouck,  Chicago,  Ill,,  died  suddenly 
some  days  ago. 

— Rates  have  been  restored  at  Warren,  III.,  by  the  Illinois  State  Board.  They 
had  been  off  since  March. 

—The  Humboldt  of  Allegheny  has  entered  Illinois  and  appointed  Eliel  &  Loeb 
of  Chicago  its  general  agents. 

— The  Colonial  of  New  York  has  appointed  John  Naghten  &  Co.  of  Chicago 
its  general  agents  for  Illinois. 

—The  Indiana  State  Board  has  elected  John  Minor  as  secretary,  subject  tc 
approval  of  the  governing  committee. 

— The  Allemannia  of  Pittsburg  has  re-entered  Ohio  and  appointed  J.  H.  Leid 
ing  of  Cincinnati  its  manager  for  Hamilton  county. 

— The  local  board  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  has  decided  to  permit  members  to  meet 
any  cut  rates  made  by  companies  either  in  or  out  of  the  board. 

— Judge  McKay  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  declared  the  general  anti-trust  statute 
of  the  State  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  insurance. 

— The  Indiana  Millers  Mutual  of  Indianapolis  has  entered  Missouri  and  ap¬ 
pointed  T.  W.  Daugherty  of  St.  Louis  its  general  agent  for  the  State. 

— The  governing  committee  of  the  Western  Union  has  ruled  that  agencies 
clearing  the  Connecticut  Fire  before  July  1  can  be  paid  graded  commissions  for 
June. 

— The  Shawnee  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  appointed  Chas.  Boicourt,  formerly 
Indiana  special  agent  of  the  German  of  Indianapolis,  its  general  agent  for 
Indiana. 

— The  American  Mutual  Merchants  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized.  The  officers  are:  C.  G.  Jones,  president;  C.  F.  Colcord,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

— Adolph  Loeb  &  Sons  of  Chicago  have  appointed  Walter  G.  Wallace  their 
special  agent  for  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  Robert  C.  Ilosmer  for  Indiana  and 
Eastern  Illinois. 

— The  Merchants  and  Planters  Fire  of  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  is  reported  to  have 
commenced  business  with  a  capital  of  $2<XI,000.  The  officers  are:  H.  M.  Ramsay, 
president,  and  J.  S.  Baker,  secretary. 

— A,  M.  Warren,  special  agent  of  the  Pbeenix  of  London  for  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  has  resigned  to  establish  a  Pacific  Coast  department  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  for  the  Northwestern  Fire  and  Marine  of  Minneapolis. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  general  agencies  of  Adams  &  Doyle  and  L.  B.  Leigh 
&  Co.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  organized  local  stock  companies,  one  for 
each  agency,  and  propose  to  transact  a  general  business  throughout  the  State. 

— L.  A.  Warfield,  State  agent  of  the  New  York  LTnderwriters  Agency  for 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  has  formed  a  partnership  to  conduct  a  local  managership 
firm  with  F.  H.  Kreismann  at  St.  Louis.  Kansas  has  been  added  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  E.  D.  Marr,  the  company’s  State  agent  for  Nebraska. 

— In  order  to  determine  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  its  surplus,  the 
Cincinnati  Equitable  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  to  be  made  party  to  a  suit  brought 
by  the  Gaff  estate.  It  is  asserted  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  made  profits  to  the  extent  of  $385,000,  and  a  distribution  of  at  least 
$250,000  of  this  amount  is  suggested. 


THE  50UTH. 


Southern  Life  and  Fire  Notes. 

—It  is  expected  that  the  Columbia  Life  will  enter  Kentucky  within  a  few 
weeks. 

— The  Columbia  of  Jersey  City  has  entered  Maryland  and  appointed  John  \V. 
Hall  its  attorney  and  general  agent. 

— The  recently  organized  Home  Fire  Insurance  Corporation  of  Hampton,  Va., 
expects  to  commence  business  early  in  July  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $20,000. 

— The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  has  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  that  the  expirations  of  a  fire  insurance  agency  are  the  property  of  the 
agent  and  may  be  sold  by  order  of  the  court  in  winding  up  a  partnership. 

—William  B.  Allen,  manager  for  the  Prudential  in  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
and  C.  Devega  Cohen,  manager  in  Eastern  and  Northern  Virginia,  have  per¬ 
fected  arrangements  to  consolidate  their  territory  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  consolidation  taking  effect  on  July  1. 

— The  local  agents  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  have  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Chapter  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  affiliating  with  the  State  associa¬ 
tion.  The  officers  elected  are:  J.  B.  Littlejohn,  president;  S.  M.  Furman,  vice- 
president;  James  D.  Collett,  secretary,  and  Charles  Storts,  treasurer. 

— In  his  annual  report  Commissioner  of  Insurance  Henry  R.  Prewitt  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  urges  that  legislative  action  be  taken  to  prevent  any  insurance  company 
doing  business  in  Kentucky  which  pays  an  executive  officer  over  $50,000  a  year 
salary.  The  Commissioner  adds  that  he  is  not  sure  but  this  figure  is  ejeorbitant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Royal  Arcanum’s  Increased  Rates. 

An  8-page  leaflet  bearing  the  above  title  has  been  issued  by  The 
Spectator  Company,  dealing  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  and  showing  how  increased  rates  have  become 
necessary  through  increasing  age  and  mortality,  with  a  critical  re¬ 
view  of  the  order’s  mortality  tabulation.  It  also  gives  the  “trunk 
line”  rates,  and  describes  the  alternative  rates  offered  to  members, 
present  and  prospective.  The  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  new 
rates  have  been  received  by  members  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
portending  the  demoralization  of  the  order,  is  also  indicated.  Or¬ 
ders  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  The  Spectator  Company,  135 
William  street.  New  York,  the  prices  being  $20  per  1000  copies; 
$12  per  500;  $3  per  100;  $2  per  50;  sample  copies,  10  cents. 


Equitable  Life  Matters. 

A  MEETING  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  The  following-named 
members  were  present:  H.  E.  Deeming,  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  Valentine 
P.  Snyder,  A.  W.  Krech,  William  Alexander,  James  H.  Hyde,  Gage  E. 
Tarbell,  C.  B.  Alexander,  Bradish  Johnson,  Henry  R.  Winthrop,  George 
T.  Wilson,  William  H.  McIntyre,  Samuel  M.  Inman  and  Paul  Morton. 

The  resignations  of  James  J.  Hill,  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  and  George 
H.  Squire  were  received  and  accepted.  This  makes  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  board  whose  resignations  have  been  tendered,  few  of 
which  have  been  accepted. 

The  trustees  of  the  Thomas  J.  Ryan  stock,  Grover  Cleveland,  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien  and  George  Westinghouse,  recommended  the  election  as 
directors  of  the  following-named  gentlemen,  and  they  were  unanimously 
elected: 

Eben  B.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Commodore  Frederick  G.  Bourne,  president  of  the  Singer  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

Ferdinand  W.  Roebling  of  Trenton,  a  member  of  the  construction 
firm  of  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company. 

William  Whiteman  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  New  England  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee  of  Equitable  Policyholders. 

E.  W.  Bloomingdale  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  that  name. 

J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  president  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cincinnati. 

E.  W.  Robertson,  president  of  the  National  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  the  candidate  of  the  South  Carolina  Committee 
of  Equitable  Policyholders. 

J.  J.  Albright,  banker,  of  Buffalo. 

Joseph  Byran,  capitalist,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

The  members  of  the  board  whose  resignations  have  been  tendered 
are:  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  George  H.  Squire,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Brayton 
Ives,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
James  J.  Hill,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Marvin  Hughitt, 
Henry  C.  Frick,  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  John  A.  Stewart,  Alfred  G.  Van¬ 
derbilt,  August  Belmont,  D.  0.  Mills,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  John  Sloane, 
and  Joseph  T.  Low. 

TRUSTEES’  ADDRESS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS. 

New  York,  Tune  28,  1905. 
To  the  Policyholders  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society:  .  .v 

Supplementary  to  the  notice  addressed  by  us  to  you  on  the  loth  ot  the 
present  month,  inviting  an  expression  of  your  preferences,  and  asking  your  aid, 
not  only  in  the  election  of  directors  of  the  society,  to  be  selected  from  youj 
number  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  December,  but  also  in  our 
earlier  recommendation  to  the  board  of  directors  of  policyholders  to  fill 
vacancies  existing  in  said  board,  we  now  inform  you  that  we  have  this  day 
recommended  certain  persons  from  your  body  to  fill  a  portion  of  these  vacancies. 

FILLING  VACANCIES  IN  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  board  without  delay  became  imperative  by  _  reason 
of  numerous  resignations  and  the  necessity  of  a  working  number  of  directors 
for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  society’s  business.  More  of  these  vacancies 
ought  to  be  filled  in  the  near  future.  Of  course,  it  has  thus  far  been  impossible 
for  us  to  communicate  more  directly  than  through  the  press  with  even  a 
majority  of  the  600,000  policyholders  of  the  society,  or  to  ascertain  to  the 
extent  desired  their  preferences  in  the  matter  of  filling  these  vacancies,  but 
we  hope  that  we  shall  daily  be  better  informed  of  their  wishes  in  the  premises. 
Those  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  thus  co-operate  with  us  quickly  would, 
by  doing  so,  render  a  service  to  the  society  and  to  all  the  interests  involved. 
In  any  event,  it  shall  be  our  effort  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  information  within  our  reach  to  secure  for  directors  from  among  policy¬ 
holders  such  persons  as  are  imbued  with  conservative  views  of  management, 
and  who  will  regard  as  distinctly  violative  of  duty  the  use^  of  the  funds  of  the 
society,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  promotion,  underwriting  or  syndicating 
of  new  and  uncertain  enterprises,  or  the  investment  of  such  funds  in  specula¬ 
tive  stocks  and  securities. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  RECOGNIZED. 

The  published  reports  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  past  management  of 
the  society  and  the  astounding  revelations  they  bring  to  light  have  impressed 
ps  with  the  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  us  to  prevent,  so  far  as  it  is  iq 
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our  power,  a  repetition  of  a  scandalous  and  tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of  a 
great  life  insurance  company.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  exposures 
made  in  these  reports  are  that  men  who  are  more  concerned  in  making  money 
themselves  than  in  discharging  a  sacred  trust  should  not  have  control  of  a 
life  insurance  company,  and  that  in  the  investment  of  life  insurance  funds, 
safety  rather  than  large  profits  should  be  the  rule. 

The  same  obligations  that  rest  on  the  trustees  of  savings  banks  rest  on  the 
directors  of  life  insurance  companies,  because  in  more  than  one  sense  a  life 
insurance  company  is  a  sayings  bank.  The  same  conservative  management,  the 
same  economy  in  expenditure,  and  the  same  care  as  to  investments,  are  as 
necessary  in  the  one^  case  as  in  the  other.  The  history  of  savings  banks  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  most  creditable,  and  we  believe  this  is  due^  not  alone  to 
the  able,  hopest  and  disinterested  men  who  have  managed  them,  but  also  to 
the  laws  w'hich  have  limited  the  character  of  the  securities  in  which  they  could 
invest. 

NO  REASON  TO  DOUBT  THE  SOLVENCY  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

M  e  feel  like  saying  to  you  that  notwithstanding  the  afflictions  of  the  Equitable 
Society,  its  resources,  asset.s  and  surplus  are  too  great,  and  reforms  in  its 
management  are  too  promising  to  admit  of  doubt  or  misgiving  on  your  part 
concerning  the  safety  of  your  policy  investments. 

During  the  short  period  that  will  probably  elapse  before  all  the  existing  vacan- 
cies  in  the  board  of  directors  will  be  filled,  and  the  longer  time  that  must 
elapse  before  the  annual  election  of  directors  in  December,  when  our  voting 
power  as  trustees  of  a  majority  of  the  society’s  stock  can  be  exercised,  we  again 
bespeak  your  sensible  and  independent  aid,  uninfluenced  by  insidious  and  sus¬ 
picious  influences;  and  in  return,  we  pledge  ourselves  that,  so  far  as  it  is  given 
tp  us  to  see  our  way,  the  conduct  of  our  trust  shall  be  actuated  solely  by  a  de- 
sire  to  secure  and  conserve  your  interests,  and  promote  the  safety  and  success 
of  the  great  life  insurance  organization  of  which  you  and  your  families  are  the 
promised  beneficiaries.” 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

MORGAN  T.  O’BRIEN. 

GEORGE  WESTINGHOUSE. 

Chairman  Morton  has  announced  that  the  “retainer”  of  $20,000  a  year 
heretofore  paid  to  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  has  been  discontinued, 
and  that  a  “retainer”  of  $5000  a  year  paid  to  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill 
has  also  been  cut  off.  The  pension  of  $1000  a  month  paid  to  George  H. 
Squire,  formerly  connected  with  the  company,  has  been  discontinued  from 
July  1.  The  resignation  of  Fourth  Vice-President  M’m.  H.  McIntyre  has 
been  accepted. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hyde  has  relinquished  her  pension  of  $25,000  per  annum. 

James  tV.  Alexander,  late  president  of  the  Equitable,  has  turned  into 
the  treasury  of  the  company  over  $60,000,  which  was  his  share  of  the 
profits  derived  from  the  various  syndicates  that  sold  securities  to  the 
Equitable.  Superintendent  Hendricks,  in  his  report,  says  that  all  officers 
or  directors  of  the  company  who  received  similar  profits  should  be  made 
to  refund.  James  H.  Hyde  has  given  his  check  for  over  $60,000  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  to  be  held  by  him  until  the  courts  decide 
whether  Mr.  Hyde  or  the  company  is  entitled  to  the  money.  Two  other 
directors  have  refunded  small  amounts  received  by  them  as  syndicate 
profits. 

Attorney-General  Mayer  announces  that  he  expects  to  begin  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  an  early  day  against  others  to  compel  them  to  refund  money 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled.  District  Attorney  Jerome  still  talks  of 
instituting  criminal  proceedings  against  some  of  the  accused  officers  of 
the  Equitable,  but  the  promised  indictments  had  not  materialized  at 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 


Royal  Arcanum  Draws  on  Emergency  Fund. 

A  PRESS  dispatch  from  Boston,  dated  June  30,  reads  as  follows: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  supreme  council.  Royal  Arcanum,  yes¬ 
terday  drew  out  $153,000  of  the  gilt-edged  securities  which  constitute  part 
of  the  emergency  fund  in  the  custody  of  State  Treasurer  Chapin.  The 
money  was  drawn,  members  of  the  committee  state,  because  mortuary 
funds  were  “getting  low.” 

Under  present  Conditions,  according  to  the  supreme  auditor,  a  return 
of  this  withdrawal  is  extremely  unlikely.  The  securities  were  sold  yes¬ 
terday  to  a  New  York  banker  by  Supreme  Treasurer  E.  A.  Skinner.  Who 
the  banker  was  and  how  much  he  paid  are  not  given  out. 

The  State  treasurer  still  holds  $1,701,000  of  the  Arcanum’s  funds. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


—The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  is  issuing  a  new  health  and  accident  contract. 

—Secretary  of  State  Hay  carried  $100,000  insurance  in  the  Equitable  Pre¬ 
miums  amounting  to  $57,000  had  been  paid  upon  it. 

— B.  R.  Mueske  has  resigned  as  actuary  of  the  Franklin  Life  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  to  become  actuary  of  the  Missouri  State  Life  of  St.  Louis. 

—Richard  D.  Harvey  of  Chicago,  Western  general  agent  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hire,  has  been  appointed  assistant  United  States  manager  of  the  Roval 
Lxchange. 

—The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  has  closed  its  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  and  elected  the  following-named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year- 
M.  C.  Hinshaw,  president;  J.  B.  Laidlaw  and  P.  M.  Wickham,  vice-presidents.  ’ 

-Three  policyholders  in  the  New  York  Life  were  killed  in  the  recent  railroad 
wreck  at  Mentor,  O.  They  were:  Harry  H.  Wright,  manufacturer,  Chicago  Ill 
insured  March  28,  1903,  for  $15,000;  Edward  E.  Naugle,  merchant  Chicago’  III ’’ 
insured  February  14,  1887,  for  $10,000;  Charles  H.  Wellman,  of  the  Wellman! 


Seavers,  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  insured  April  3,  1900,  for  $10,- 

000. 

— C.  H.  Coffin,  assistant  secretary,  and  E.  E.  Paschall,  Canadian  superinten¬ 
dent  of  agencies  of  the  German-American  of  New  York,  are  appointing  local 
representatives  for  the  company  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

— On  July  29  the  receiver  of  the  Manhattan  Fire  of  New  York  will  make  a 
m.otion  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany,  that  a  referee  be  appointed  to  hear 
and  determine  all  matters  in  controversy  between  Receiver  Otto  Kelsey  and 
claimants  to  the  funds  in  his  hands. 

— A.  A.  Green,  Jr.,  manager  for  the  Manhattan  Life  in  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  all  its  Western  agencies.  Mr.  Green  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  his  work  for  the  Manhattan  in  Texas,  and  a  still  greater 
success  is  predicted  for  him  in  his  enlarged  and  more  important  position. 

E.  E.  Naugle  of  Chicago,  who  was  killed  in  the  railroad  wreck  at  Mentor, 
Ohio,  held  $175,000  life  insurance;  II.  H.  Wright,  also  of  Chicago,  had  $20,000  and 
$10,000  accident  which  will  pay  $20,000;  James  H.  Gibson  had  $10,000  which  will 
pay  $20,000.  lie  also  had  $12,000  life. 

— The  prospectus  of  P.  B.  Armstrong’s  proposed  new  company,  “The  Real 
Estate  Owners  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,”  announces  that  but 
two  classes  of  risks  will  be  written.  A — Brick,  stone  and  iron  buildings,  not 
contents,  occupied  for  non-hazardous  purposes;  B — Properties  protected  with 
automatic  sprinklers.  For  another  class  we  would  suggest  grave  stones  twenty 
feet  under  water. 

— The  North  American  Investment  Company  of  St.  Louis  reports  a  gratifying 
increase  in  its  business  as  per  the  quarterly  statement  dated  June  30.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  official  announcement  the  total  assets  of  the  company  now  are 
$927,332.58.  President  Mauptn  states  that  the  million  dollar  assets  mark  is  in 
sight  and  should  be  reached  before  another  quarterly  statement  is  due.  The 
company’s  Chicago  office  has  recently  undergone  a  change,  Reilly  and  Miller 
resigning,  and  B.  G.  Cheek,  long  identified  with  the  office,  being  promoted  to 
the  superintendency.  At  Baltimore,  Mayo  &  Steele  have  relinquished  the 
office,  and  Oscar  Meyer,  a  capable  and  ambitious  associate  of  the  company, 
has  advanced  to  the  superintendency. 

— At  the  recent  joint  conference  of  officers  of  nineteen  prominent  agency  com¬ 
panies  and  seven  local  agents  representing  the  National  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  overhead  writing 
and  dealings  with  non-resident  and  cut-rate  brokers,  were  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  business;  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  six 
company  officers  and  five  agents  to  take  up  these  matters  in  detail  and  formu¬ 
late  a  programme  for  both  companies  and  agents.  The  following-named  com¬ 
pany  officers  were  present:  Henry  W.  Eaton,  Henry  Evans,  E.  C.  Irvin,  Cecil 
F.  Shallcross,  U.  C.  Crosby.  Geo.  W.  Burchell,  Marshall  S.  Driggs,  J.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Hare,  Henry  H.  Hall,  Geo.  W.  Babb,  J.  B.  Branch,  A.  H.  Wray,  Henry  E. 
Rees,  E.  L.  Ellison,  F.  W.  Sargeant,  Samuel  R.  Weed,  E.  H.  A.  Correa,  Chas. 
L.  Case  and  J.  V.  Fothergill. 


ACTUARY  WANTED. 

By  one  of  the  smaller  Western  Companies.  Must 
be  tliorouffhly  competent  man.  Address,  giving  age, 
experience,  etc.,  A.  B.,  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O. 
Box  1,117),  New  York, 


SPECIAL  CONTRACT. 

Full  Commission  on  all  Ordinary  Business. 

Liberal  Commission  on  Monthly  Business. 

Every  field  man  realizes  that  he  could  often  write  a 
case  for  a  small  amount  if  he  was  able  to  oiler  a  monthly 
payment  plan.  Under  the  New  Agency  Contract  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Mutual  Reserve,  the  two  lines  can  he  written. 

Devote  all  or  part  of  time. 

Men  devoting  all  their  time  have  chances  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  Managerial  positions. 

Every  field  man  should  investigate. 

Address  WILLIAM  T.  ELDKIDGE,  Asst.  Sec., 
Mutual  Reserve  Life  Ins.  Co., 

New  York  City. 


Company  IRepresentation  Manteb. 


Companies  not  represented  at  Sumter,  S.  C.,  can  make 
a  profitable  connection  with  active  agent  who  can  place 
business.  Will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Companies  . 
desiring  representation. 

JAS.  R.  LIGON, 

218  S.  Main  Street, 


Sumter,  S.  C. 
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The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

Trie  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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SIX  months  of  1905  have  passed  and  have  left  their  mark 
upon  fire  insurance  interests.  Although  naturally  much 
less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1904  (which  included  several  con¬ 
flagrations),  the  losses  up  to  July  i  this  year  are  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  those  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
1903,  according  to  the  compilation  of  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.  However,  a  gratifying 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  declining  tendency  in  the 
monthly  loss  figure,  the  June  losses  having  been  less  than 
those  of  any  previous  month  this  year.  It  is  believed,  also, 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  fires  were  this  year  less  numerous  and 
costly  than  usual ;  so  that,  with  other  conditions  reasonably 
favorable,  there  seems  no  good  reason,  as  yet,  for  pessimis¬ 
tic  anticipations  concerning  the  results  of  the  year’s  work. 


The  Home  Insurance  Company  is  opposed,  upon  general 
principles,  to  the  interposition  of  a  “stranger”  between 
the  company  and  its  agents,  and  prefers  that  all  its  dealings 
shall  be  directly  conducted  with  its  own  agents.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Buswell,  in  a  letter  to  the  Home’s  Nebraska  agents,  suc¬ 
cinctly  sets  forth  its  views  on  stamping  clerks,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

Some  of  our  friends  believe  there  is  only  one  way  to  control  agents, 
and  that  is  by  having  their  business  examined  and  criticised  by  an 
outsider.  Just  what  mysterious  virtue  this  manipulation  possesses  we 
have  never  understood,  but  we  know  it  involves  delays  which  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  it  interposes  a  stranger  between  the  agent  and  his  company, 
and  it  gives  the  public  the  impression  that  we  are  members  of  an 
obnoxious  trust,  thus  inviting  adverse  legislation.  It  gives  a  false 
sense  of  security  in  the  minds  of  honest  agents  while  it  helps  their  un¬ 
scrupulous  competitors  representing  companies  of  like  character  to 
cover  their  tracks. 

The  company  is  willing,  nevertheless,  to  defer  to  the  wishes 
of  its  friends,  and  will,  when  agents  so  desire,  support  a  local 
stamping  secretary ;  but  it  stipulates  that  papers  submitted  by 
its  agents  shall  be  immediately  examined  and  returned  to  the 
agent,  with  any  necessary  notation,  so  that  they  may  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  company.  If  all  agents  were 
given  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  “golden  rule,”  instead  of 
most  of  them  following  more  closely  David  Harum’s  modifi¬ 
cation  of  that  rule,  there  would  be  no  need  for  stamping 
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clerks ;  but  the  happy  day  when  the  original  version  shall  be 
the  rule  of  business  conduct  seems  as  far  distant  as  ever. 
Meanwhile,  checks  of  some  nature  upon  unfair  competition 
appear  to  be  necessary,  unless  a  condition  of  open  war  is 
desired. 


CHAIRMAN  MORTON,  of  the  Equitable  Life,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Vice-Presidents  Gage  E.  Tarbell  and 
George  F.  Wilson  are  to  be  retained  for  the  present  in  the 
service  of  the  company  as  managers  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  agencies,  respectively.  These  gentlemen  have  done 
effective  work  in  the  past,  but  they  have  a  far  more  serious 
undertaking  before  them  than  they  have  yet  encountered. 
The  agency  force  of  the  Equitable  is  concededly  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  their  loyalty  has  been  shown  in  previous  years,  but 
to-day  they  are  demoralized  to  an  extent  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  appreciated  by  Chairman  Morton.  The  Equitable  has 
been  so  severely  criticised  that  the  public  will  not  buy  its 
policies  except  under  pressure  from  the  agents,  and  these  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  course  the  company  will  pursue  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Morton  owesittothem  to  announce  fully  and 
succinctly  what  the  company  proposes  to  do  to  overcome  the 
discredit  now  attaching  to  the  Equitable.  The  agents  to-day 
are  the  greater  suff'erers  from  the  recent  exposures,  for  their 
business  is  largely  destroyed,  and  nothing  is  done  to  show 
them  how  to  retrieve  themselves.  Mr.  Morton  cannot  safely 
treat  these  agents  as  he  can  salaried  employees,  who  must  take 
whatever  he  chooses  to  give  them.  Agents  are  not  salaried 
men,  but  are  salesmen  of  the  goods  the  company  has  to  offer, 
and  if  these  goods  are  tainted,  there  is  no  market  for  them. 
Their  compensation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  business 
they  do,  and  when  it  is  in  evidence  that  in  the  past  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  permeated  with  “graft,”  its  trusted  officers 
making  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  policyholders’  money,  how 
can  the  agents  ask  the  public  to  put  further  confidence  in  it? 
It  is  conceded  that  the  agency  force  is  the  backbone,  the 
muscles  and  sinew  of  a  life  insurance  cpmpany,  the  business- 
getters  upon  whom  it  must  depend  for  its  success.  Granted 
that  the  process  of  rehabilitating  the  Equitable  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  good  faith,  it  is  due  to  the  agents  and  the  public  that 
they  be  informed  officially  and  without  delay  of  the  purposes 
and  intentions  of  the  new  management.  It  is  of  little  pur¬ 
pose  to  address  the  agents  in  bombastic  phrases,  begging  them 
to  remain  loyal,  and  to  renew  their  efforts  to  get  business,  but 
unless  they  are  furnished  with  some  tangible  data  as  to  what 
the  company  proposes  for  the  future,  such  literature  is  mere 
“sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.”  Mr.  Morton  should 
realize  that  his  agency  organization  is  steadily  disintegrating, 
and  some  radical  action  on  his  part  is  necessary  to  save  it 
from  complete  dissolution.  He  is  credited  with  being  one  of 
those  men  who  “do  things,”  and  now  is  his  opportunity  to 
prove  that  he  is  deserving  of  that  reputation.  It  is  well  known 
that  Chairman  Morton  is  not  an  expert  life  underwriter  and 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  The  sooner  the  insurance  management  of  the  Equitable 
is  reorganized  and  definitely  announced  to  the  agents  of  the 
society,  with  future  plans  as  to  issues  of  policies,  the  better 
will  they  be  able  to  meet  competition.  Who  are  to  be  the 
actual  and  permanent  managers  of  the  insurance  business  of 
the  society  is  what  it  is  important  to  know. 
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SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

Tlie  question  of  an  appointment  or  selection  of  a  superintendent  or 
chief  of  the  new  department  of  automatic  sprinkler  installations,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Exchange,  is  an  interesting  one.  A  paragraph, 
printed  in  'I'he  Spectator,  regarding  the  probable  choice  of  a  Boston¬ 
ian  for  the  position,  has  attracted  attention,  and  it  has  been  asked 
repeatedly  whether  there  is  not  a  supply  of  talent  in  this  city  equal  to 
the  demand  of  the  Exchange.  The  general  conviction  is  that  there 
are  several  points  beside  Boston  which  can  supply  an  efficient  head  of 
the  new  department,  but  the  trouble  is  that  everybody  who  is  capable 
and  worthy  is  already  employed,  either  by  a  company  or  some  survey 
bureau  in  connection  with  the  sprinklered  risks  competition.  In¬ 
stantly  the  thought  occurs  that  it  is  largely  a  question  of  compensation. 
Apparently,  there  is  no  permaneney  in  a  contract  with  the  Exchange, 
and  no  man  who  is  worth  his  salt  will  leave  a  surety  for  an  uncertainty. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  considerations  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  employment,  which  may  cause  well-employed  and 
well-paid  experts  to  hesitate  before  .transferring  their  services  to  the 
Exchange. 

Next  week  the  local  board  will  vote  on  the  amendments  to  the 
by-laws,  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  on  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  amendments  are  mostly  unimportant,  but  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  finance  committee  which  are 
important.  This  committee  has  for  a  long  period  exercised  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  requests  of  increase  of  salaries  sanctioned 
by  other  standing  committees.  Whether  just  or  unjust,  the  veto 
upon  the  action  of  other  committees  has  led  to  friction,  and  all  the 
more  so  because,  in  the  old  by-laws,  the  power  exercised  by  the  finance 
committee  is  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  The  proposition  now  pend¬ 
ing  is  to  confer  the  power  more  explicitly,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
kick.  The  point  raised  in  opposition  is  whether  the  other  standing 
committees  do  not  understand  the  wants  of  the  service  under  their 
charge  better  than  the  finance  committee.  There  is  also  a  desire  to 
increase  the  emergency  fund  under  the  control  of  the  patrol  com¬ 
mittee  to  $1,000. 

The  loss  at  Montville,  N.  J.,  appears  to  have  caught  the  outside 
surplus  line  companies  for  liberal  amounts,  but  the  wonder  is  why 
the  risk  had  to  seek  such  indemnity. 

A  quiet  agitation  is  going  on  in  this  city  to  discriminate  against 
buildings  surmounted  by  huge  advertising  boards,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  rates  for  fire  insurance  upon  such  buildings  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  firemen  are  often  hampered  by  these  extra  large  signs, 
and  are  opposed  to  their  continuance.  The  Boston  authorities  have 
already  acted  in  condemnation  of  them,  and  it  is  proper  the  same 
action  should  be  taken  here. 

The  settlements  of  the  losses  upon  the  automobiles  damaged  by  the 
Ninth  avenue  fire,  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  not  been  concluded;  but 
in  the  case  of  partial  losses,  adjusters  have  notified  the  owners  to 
send  their  machines  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Company  for  neces¬ 
sary  repairs,  at  the  expense  of  the  underwriters.  In  some  cases  claims 
have  been  made  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  contracts  for 
maintenance,  but  the  adjusters  repudiate  this  claim  altogether  as 
quite  outside  of  the  contract.  It  resembles  claims  for  consequential 
damage,  but  is  certainty  not  insured  or  insurable.  Evidently  the  com¬ 
panies  insuring  autos  have  had  new  visions  on  the  question  of  loss. 

In  the  course  of  removals  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  May, 
requests  were  made  for  transfers  from  one  private  store  to  another, 
and  even  from  ordinary  mercantile  buildings  to  private  stores,  which 
have  been  refused  by  Exchange  companies.  In  the  last-named  case 
it  appears  as  if  the  ruling  were  unjust.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
transfer  from  a  non-rated  and  non-listed  storage  store  to  another  of 
the  same  class.  Neither  of  these  buildings  were  qualified  as  storage 
risks,  either  by  rate  or  compliance  with  any  rule.  There  is  room  for 
reform  in  this  matter. 

A  young  man,  formerly  employed  in  the  office  of  a  city  company 
(with  several  annexes),  has  obtained  some  notoriety  in  his  efforts  to 


secure  out-of-town  orders.  Lately  he  has  turned  his  hand  to  a  new 
Lloyds  enterprise,  and  has  written  to  out-of-town  merchants  on  the 
subject.  A  correspondent  wrote  to  a  firm  in  the  city,  stating  their 
names  had  been  used  in  connection  with  the  project,  and  wanted  to 
know  more  about  it.  The  answer  was  that  the  city  firm  knew  nothing 
either  of  the  project  or  its  promoter. 

The  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  has  issued  a  caution  that 
the  household  furniture  waiver  clause  must  not  be  attached  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  full  average  clause,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
eighty  per  cent  coinsurance  clause. 

The  companies  writing  tornado  insurance  in  the  East  and  South 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  standard  form  with  the  per¬ 
centage  clause  eliminated.  This  is  in  line  with  the  form  adopted  by 
the  Western  conference,  thus  making  a  uniform  tornado  policy 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Col.  Alex.  IL  Wray,  manager  of  the  Commercial  Union  and  the 
Palatine  of  London,  has  received  a  handsome  silver  tankard  from  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  London,  as  a  mark  of  the  governors’  and  di¬ 
rectors’  appreciation  of  Col.  Wray’s  aid  in  straightening  out  the  com¬ 
pany’s  American  affairs. 

Judge  R.  S.  Yocum,  president  of  the  Houston  Fire  and  Marine, 
Houston,  Tex.,  was  among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  city. 

The  Spectator  has  heretofore  referred  to  the  case  of  Chas.  L.  Wise, 
of  47  Cedar  street,  who  had  his  license  revoked  by  the  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  because  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  estate  of  Frank  Burke,  of  Burke  &  Brown.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Wise  first  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Hanover  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  another  company  (members  of  the  Exchange) 
as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  such  commission,  and  they  said  that 
it  was  proper.  The  commission  was  given  the  executors  of  the  Burke 
estate  for  the  reason  that  the  estate  is  a  part  owner  of  the  agency 
firm  of  Burke  &  Brown,  who  also  carry  a  license  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  It  is  whispered  on  the  street  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  company  whose  manager  was  on  the  Exchange  board  at  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Wise  license,  has  since  been  making  a 
raid  on  the  business  of  Mr.  Wise.  It  is  several  months  now  since  Mr. 
Wise  lost  his  license,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  been  losing  some  of 
his  business. 

The  action  of  the  tax  commissioners  in  assessing  fire  and  marine 
companies  upon  their  assets,  both  taxable  and  non-taxable,  has  cre¬ 
ated  quite  a  hubbub.  The  view  taken  by  the  commissioners  is  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  company  for  outstanding  liabilities,  including  re¬ 
insurance  reserve,  must  be  charged  against  all  the  assets,  including  the 
non-taxable,  which  view  is  a  contradiction  of  former  practices.  The 
figures  given  out  by  the  commissioners  as  the  basis  for  the  tax  levy 
are  quite  remarkable,  and  also  quite  puzzling.  Some  companies  are 
assessed  upon  merely  their  total  assets  and  others  for  a  small  portion. 
The  Home  and  German-American  are  assessed  for  over  $3,000,000,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  for  $3,200,000;  the  Continental 
for  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  the  Queen  for  more  than  that  amount. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  those  interested  on  Monday,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  contest  the  assessment  in  the  courts.  The  total  assessment 
for  the  companies  is  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.  It  is  suspected  that 
there  is  politics  in  the  action,  in  order  to  swell  the  total  valuation  sub¬ 
ject  to  assessment,  and  by  this  means  to  reduce  the  tax  rate.  The 
outlook  is  a  fat  thing  for  various  lawyers  employed  by  the  companies 
to  contest  the  tax. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

James  F.  Pierce,  former  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York 
State,  died  in  Brooklyn  on  Saturday  last,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Charles  Bellinger  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  by  E.  E. 
Clapp  &  Co.,  New  York  managers  for  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty. 

The  New  York  Life’s  eight  weeks’  accumulation  class  contest  be¬ 
gan  on  July  10  and  will  end  on  September  2. 

William  A.  Wheelock,  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life  and  a  trustee 
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of  the  American  Surety  Company,  died  at  his  home  at  Easthampton, 
L.  I.,  on  July  6. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

There  was  a  very  general  closing  up  of  the  insurance  offices  in 
Boston  Monday,  at  least  so  far  as  active  business  was  concerned,  most 
offices  being  left  in  charge  of  reduced  forces.  The  Fourth  proved 
to  be  a  relatively  enjoyable  holiday,  as  it  was  without  the  fire  losses 
which  usually  disturb  the  underwriters. 

In  the  vicinity  of  $5,000,000  will  be  written  on  the  new  plant  of 
Henry  Siegel  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Essex 
streets.  The  rate  and  form  in  which  the  policies  are  to  be  written 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  these  matters  resting  with  the  Boston 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  is  stated  that  the  John  C.  Paige  &  Co. 
agency  will  write  the  insurance  on  the  stock  of  the  department  store, 
which  will  probably  amount  to  something  more  than  $3,000,000,  and 
that  Guild  &  Eastman  will  write  the  insurance  on  the  building,  which 
will  be  about  $2,000,000. 

President  R.  Dale  Benson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  was  in  Boston 
the  past  week ;  also  John  J.  Guile,  United  States  manager  of  the  Sun 
of  London;  United  States  Manager  A.  H.  Wray  of  the  Commercial 
Union  and  Vice-President  Edward  Lanning  of  the  Continental. 

There  was  a  meeting,  Friday,  of  the  creditors  of  the  late  Clarence  H. 
Hayes,  of  the  fire  insurance  firm  of  L.  Burge,  Hayes  &  Co.,  who  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  last  week,  at  which  George  P.  Field  of  Field  &  Cowles 
acted  as  chairman,  and  E.  D.  Blake  as  secretary.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  the  present  time  the  Hayes  liabilities  will  amount  to  about 
$95,000,  with  assets  of  about  half  that  sum.  Mr.  Hayes  carried  con¬ 
siderable  life  insurance,  none  of  which  is  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.  The  books  of  the  agency  are  said  to  be  in  good  shape, 
so  far  as  is  now  known.  Undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  for  Mr.  Hayes’ 
rash  deed  was  an  over-wrought  nervous  condition,  which  began  with 
the  failure  of  the  Atlas  Mutual,  which,  two  or  three  years  ago,  he 
was  instrumental  in  reviving. 

The  Dorchester  Mutual  Fire  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
Saturday  afternoon,  by  a  dinner  at  Young's  Hotel,  when  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  of  other  mutual  fire  companies  were  entertained. 

Another  disastrous  fire  of  “mysterious  origin,”  in  Boston,  Friday 
evening,  the  7th  inst.  It  was  on  the  water  front,  and  the  damage  to 
coal  and  lumber  yards  amounted  to  about  $250,000. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Dyer  of  the  Berkshire  Life  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  well-known  Middlesex  Club. 

The  full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  A.  Barker  vs.  the  Metropolitan  Life,  held 
that  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  a  company  to  avoid  liability  in  a  case 
where  a  policyholder  was  proven  not  to  be  in  the  state  of  sound 
health  to  which  he  certified  at  the  time  application  was  made  for 
insurance. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  “committee  of  fifteen”  which  will  manage 
the  campaign  in  Massachusetts  against  the  Royal  Arcanum’s  new  rates, 
and  take  initiative  in  urging  other  States  to  follow  its  example,  was 
held  Wednesday  at  the  office  of  the  chairman,  Stephen  W.  Reynolds, 
35  Congress  street.  The  meeting  was  private,  and  it  was  stated 
afterward  that  only  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  conditions  of  the  order  and  the  necessity  for  the  new  rates. 
Within  a  few  days  the  committee  will  call  at  the  office  of  Supreme 
Secretary  Robson,  as  he  has  invited  them  to  do,  and  ask  him  for  in¬ 
formation.  The  meeting  Wednesday  lasted  about  two  hours.  The 
committee  organized  with  the  choice  of  Stephen  W.  Reynolds  as  chair¬ 
man,  C.  M.  Day  as  secretary,  and  J.  J.  Smullen  as  treasurer.  It  was 
stated  that  most  encouraging  news  was  received  from  other  States, 
showing  that  concerted  action  is  being  taken  all  over  the  country; 
that  the  details  and  preparations  for  the  grand  council  meeting  of 
July  20  were  fully  arranged,  and  that  committees  were  appointed 
to  communicate  with  the  councils  of  this  State,  and  with  the  grand 
councils  in  other  jurisdictions. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The  Royal  Arcanum’s  Increased  Rates. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

In  the  issue  of  your  journal  dated  June  29  appeared  an  editorial 
review  under  the  above  caption,  which,  considering  that  its  sponsor  is  a 
regular  insurance  paper  of  the  straightest  sect,  was  so  conspicuously 
temperate  and  fair  in  its  presentation  of  the  facts  as  to  be  in  notable 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  much  that  has  been  presented  upon  the  same 
topic  in  both  the  insurance  and  the  secular  press. 

Barring  the  gloomy  prognostications  of  The  Spectator  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  with  which  the  article  closes,  the 
writer  takes  but  little  exception  to  it  as  a  whole;  indeed,  if  only  for  its 
frank  exposition  of  the  institution’s  physical  condition  and  its  insistence 
upon  the  need  for  radical  and  speedy  readjustment,  he  personally  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
order  that  they  might  draw  their  own  deductions  therefrom.  In  fact, 
but  again  with  a  special  exception  of  the  sad  forebodings  mentioned,  the 
article  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  executive  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  save  that  in  the  final  summing  up  the  course  of  action  which  the 
committee  prescribes  as  a  salutary  and  efficacious  tonic.  The  Spectator 
regards  as  a  poisonous  drug  in  a  lethal  dose — and  there  you  are.  It  is 
not  the  first  time,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  that  observers  from  different 
viewpoints  have  drawn  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  from  the  same 
acknowledged  state  of  facts,  but  in  any  case,  the  executive  committee’s 
position  is  more  logical  than  that  of  The  Spectator,  which  long  ago 
took  the  attitude  of  the  physician,  who,  having  given  up  a  patient  as 
altogether  beyond  hope,  is  thereby  debarred  from  objecting  to  any  course 
of  treatment  “the  frlnds  of  the  carpse”  may  see  fit  to  pursue,  since 
certainly  no  cadaver  can  be  deader  than  dead. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  claimed  that  the  committee  is  in  closer 
touch  with,  and  therefore  knows  more  about  its  own  institution,  than 
The  Spectator  possibly  can,  and  is  in  better  position  to  form  a  true 
judgment  concerning  the  outcome;  or,  to  put  the  matter  a  little  more 
bluntly,  that  paper’s  worst  enemy  never  accused  it  of  being  a  fraternal 
journal  or  of  having  any  special  weakness  for  fraternity,  whether  as  a 
principle  or  as  an  Institution,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  its  pessimistic 
view  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  may  be  colored  to  some 
extent  by  its  prejudices.  There  is  a  prevalent  impression,  to  support 
which  evidence  is  not  altogether  lacking,  that  The  Spectator  has  two 
pairs  of  glasses,  which  it  uses  on  occasions — rose-colored  for  the  “regu¬ 
lar”  companies,  bottle-green  for  the  despised  fraternities — out  of  which, 
as  formerly  out  of  Nazareth,  no  good  can  be  expected  to  come. 

Of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  writer  himself  doesn’t  get  off 
without  a  rap  or  two.  but  that  does  no  particular  harm,  and  he  can  take 
in  good  part  quite  a  hard  punch  if  only  it  is  delivered  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

After  commenting  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  increase  in  the  age  of  the 
insured  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  carrying 
their  risk,  and  that  this  increased  cost  must  be  met  by  their  own  con¬ 
tributions — a  truth,  by  the  way,  which  is  true,  not  of  fraternity  alone, 
but  Inheres  in  all  insurance — The  Spectator  remarks.  “So  far  as  it 
goes,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  in  the  drafting  of  the  plan  several 
serious  blunders  have  been  committed.”  Now,  the  plan  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  parts  was  the  product  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  order;  its 
members  are  entitled  to  the  credit  for  what  is  probably  the  greatest  for¬ 
ward  step  ever  taken  in  fraternity,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
work — no  shirking  of  responsibility  there;  the  writer  was  engaged  by  the 
committee  solely  to  do  the  figure  work  incidental  to  the  plan;  he  did  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  at  least  conscientiously;  he,  too,  on  the 
whole  is  satisfied,  and  is  far  from  disposed  to  shirk  responsibility. 

But  in  all  likelihood  The  Spectator’s  “several  serious  blunders” 
criticism  was  not  Intended  for  the  executive  committee,  but  was  to  the 
writer’s  address,  since  immediately  follows  one  specific  charge — not  sev¬ 
eral — of  blundering,  which  takes  the  form:  “At  this  point  a  serious  de¬ 
parture  from  recognized  actuarial  methods  was  made,  for  in  .determining 
the  monthly  premium  to  be  charged  an  allowance  was  made  for  the  lapse 
factor,  and  although  it  is  claimed  that  expert  advice  was  had  in  the 
matter,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  such  an  allowance  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied,  and  no  actuary  who  values  his  reputation  would  give  his  consent  to 
such  a  step.”  Here,  then,  is  a  definite  accusation,  and  as  the  indictment  is 
drawn  against  the  writer,  it  is  but  just  that  he  have  opportunity  to  appear 
and  plead,  making  such  poor  defense  as  he  may  be  inspired  to  offer. 

The  advice  which  was  had  having  been  the  writer’s,  he  cannot  with 
propriety  enter  upon  the  question  of  its  expertness  or  otherwise;  and, 
although  he  places  some  value  upon  his  reputation,  he  is  not  unduly 
worried  even  about  that,  for  he  has  noticed  that  those  folks  who  are  so 
dreadfully  concerned  about  their  reputations  usually  have  good  cause  for 
their  disquietude.  He  does  not  permit  himself  to  be  too  much  impressed 
even  with  the  enormity  of  the  offense  involved  in  a  departure  from 
“recognized  actuarial  methods,”  for  if  those  methods,  however  hallowed 
by  time  and  custom,  are  wrong  as  applied  to  a  particular  case,  the 
sooner  they  are  departed  from  the  better.  There  is  a  lot  of  superstition, 
anyhow,  about  some  recognized  actuarial  methods,  and  it  is  time  some¬ 
body  appeared  with  pluck  enough  to  rattle  up  the  dry  bones  a  bit. 

Taking  into  account  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  all  fraternities, are 
subject,  can  an  allowance  for  the  lapse  element  in  computing  the  net 
premiums  be  justified — in  other  words,  may  not  premiums  legitimately  be 
discounted  by  the  probability  of  lapse?  The  Spectator  holds  broadly 
that  they  cannot,  but  that  does  not  make  out  a  case,  for  it  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  bald  assertion  is  not  even  argument,  far  less  proof. 

There  is  a  prevalent  tendency  among  the  fraternities  when  readjusting 
their  rates  to  a  permanent  basis  to  employ  the  lapse  element  in  com¬ 
puting  premiums,  and  for  the  growth  of  this  tendency  the  writer  feels 
himself  in  some  measure  responsible,  having  been  almost  or  quite  alone 
in  advocating  it,  and  with  perhaps  an  exaggerated  sense  of  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  he  feels  constrained  to  ask:  On  what  ground  does  the  objec- 
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tion  to  its  employment  rest?  Why  cannot  the  use  of  the  lapse  element 
be  justified. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Many  States  to-day  have  laws  enforcing  non¬ 
forfeiture  and  defining  minimum  surrender  values  in  regular  insurance. 
To-morrow  these  laws  are  repealed  and  others  enacted  in  their  stead 
specifically  forbidding  such  surrender  values — forbidding  all  payments  to 
living  policyholders — of  course  only  as  to  future  contracts.  Lapses  will 
continue,  for  some  degree  of  lapse  is  certain  just  so  long  as  the  carrying 
of  insurance  is  voluntary  and  involves  a  premium  payment.  But  if  there 
are  lapses,  then  it  follows  that  reserves  are  released,  for  every  Insurance 
contract  at  a  definite  premium  for  a  definite  amount  carries  a  reserve 
from  the  start,  which  the  event  of  lapse  releases  the  company  from  the 
obligation  of  holding.  To  restore  such  released  reserves  to  the  discon- 
tinuants  is  now  by  hypothesis  illegal,  so  they  fall — where? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  fall  into  surplus  and  may  be  added  to 
dividends  to  persistent  policyholders,  tor — passing  over  the  probability 
that  they  wouldn’t  get  it,  which  recent  events  seem  to  have  empha¬ 
sized — it  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  all  payments  to  living  policy¬ 
holders  are  forbidden.  Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  such  released  re¬ 
serves  may  be  held  in  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  persistent  policyholders 
and  added  to  the  face  of  their  claims  at  death;  for  since  this  disposition 
involves  a  larger  amount  of  insurance  for  the  same  premium,  it  is  in 
effect  a  reduction  of  the  premium  rate,  and  since  it  grows  out  of  lapses 
it  is  essentially  an  employment  of  the  lapse  factor  in  premium  computa¬ 
tion — which  The  Spectator  says  cannot  be  justified. 

If  it  is  asserted  that  the  contingency  of  such  legislation  as  supposed 
is  so  remote  as  to  be  unthinkable,  so  be  it — the  point  is  freely  conceded. 
The  “regular”  companies  are  apt  to  have  a  surfeit  of  legislation  ere 
long,  but  it  won’t  take  that  form.  But  what  the  writer  concedes  as  un¬ 
thinkable  in  the  case  of  old  line  companies  is  actual,  accomplished  tact 
as  to  fraternities.  Laws  are  on  the  statute  books  of  most  of  the  States 
w'hich  in  express  terms  forbid  the  granting  of  values  of  any  sort  to 
living  members  of  fraternities,  save  for  physical  disability  or  in  extreme 
old  age.  The  intent  was  probably  to  prevent  the  selling  of  endowments 
by  the  fraternities,  but  the  effect  is  literally  as  stated.  Whether  or  not 
such  laws  should  have  been  passed  is  not  in  question,;  they  have  been 
passed  and  are  rigidly  enforced.  So,  as  The  Spectator  will  doubtless 
see  when  the  fact  is  called  to  its  attention,  it  is  a  typical  case  of  a  condi¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  theory,  with  which  the  fraternities  are  confronted. 

Now,  the  representative  fraternities  are  in  swift  process  of  evolution, 
from  a  mere  method  of  temporary  protection  at  current  cost  on  rates 
more  or  less  inequitably  graded  into  a  real  and  coherent  system  of  in¬ 
surance  for  the  whole  period  of  life,  and  one  which  by  necessary  implica¬ 
tion  requires  the  accumulation  of  mathematical  reserves  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  an  increasing  weight  of  risk.  Under  the  newer  plan  lapses  will 
still  occur,  reserves  still  be  released.  Remembering  on  the  one  hand 
that  statute  law  forbids  their  restoration  to  lapsing  members,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  higher  law,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal” — so  far  at  least 
as  the  fraternities  are  concerned — has  not  been  repealed,  what  disposi¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  such  released  reserves?  Shall  they,  in  despite  of 
statute  law  be  restored  to  the  source  whence  they  originated,  or  shall 
they,  in  defiance  of  higher  law,  simply  be  stolen  outright?  In  final 
analysis,  you  see,  the  question  is  an  ethical  one,  a  problem  in  right 
morals. 

In  effect,  then,  we  have  a  perfect  dilemma — a  conflict  between  divine 
law  and  human  law  as  to  the  disposition  of  funds  arising  from  previous 
overpayments  on  terminated  contracts.  Therefore,  the  writer,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few — alas,  how  few — others  hold  that  the  way  being  effectually 
stopped  after  the  occurrence  of  lapse  and  consequent  release  of  reserve, 
the  problem  should  be  attacked  and  solved  from  the  other  end,  namely 
through  that  function  of  the  reserve  which  begins  with,  runs  with  and 
ends  with  the  contract — the  net  premium. 

Once  again,  why  not?  Ordinary  net  premiums  depend  upon  the  inter¬ 
action  of  mortality  and  interest.  Discounted  net  premiums  depend  upon 
the  interaction  of  mortality,  lapse  and  Interest.  It  not  “lifted”  bodily 
from  a  pre-existing  table,  ordinary  net  premiums  are  computed  from  a 
policy  history  which  gives  for  every  age  and  every  policy  year  the  num¬ 
bers  “exposed,”  “discontinued,”  “died”  and  “existing,”  respectively.  Just 
as  the  probability  of  death  is  deduced  from  the  ratio  between  the 
“died”  and  the  “exposed  to  risk  of  death,”  so  the  probability  of  lapse 
may  be  deduced  from  the  ratio  between  the  “lapsed”  and  those  “exposed 
to  risk  of  lapse,”  as  shown  by  that  same  policy  history. 

Therefore,  while  the  work  is  much  increased,  there  are  no  special 
technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  method  is  entirely  practi¬ 
cable;  so  it  finally  hinges  upon  the  question:  Is  it  right?  Is  it  expe¬ 
dient?  In  view  of  existing  limitations  upon  their  freedom  of  action,  the 
writer  holds  that  as  to  the  fraternities  such  a  procedure  is  actually  sound, 
and  admits  of  a  perfect  defense  both  in  expediency  and  in  morals,  thereby 
putting  himself  squarely  at  issue  with  The  Spectator.  Heterodox? 
Oh,  yes,  perfectly  so.  Judged  by  “recognized  actuarial  methods.”  it  is 
anathema.  But  is  it  fallacious?  If  so,  the  fallacy  had  better  be  exposed 
soon,  and  so  conclusively  that  none  may  mistake,  else  others  may  be 
led  astray,  and — like  the  writer— go  seeking  after  false  actuarial  gods. 

To  bid  any  representative  of  “regular”  insurance  interests  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  involving  a  point  in  morals  may  seem  at  first  view  as  grotesque  as 
to  ask  a  man  congenitally  blind  to  discuss  understandingly  on  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  but  the  two  are  alike  only  in  seeming.  To  apprehend  and 
describe  natural  beauties  one  must  see,  but  to  discuss  a  case  in  right 
morals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  morally  right;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be 
logical,  which  gives  The  Spectator  at  least  a  look  in. 

WM.  FRANCIS  BARNARD. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1905. 


— Of  the  four  Americans  who  took  the  examinations  at  Montreal  this  year  in 
Part  I  for  associate  membership  in  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  following 
were  successful:  Benedict  D.  Flynn,  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
second  class;  H.  P.  Hammond,  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  third  class. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


Writing  Ordinary. 

Prudential  men  in  the  industrial  field  give  hints  on  writing  ordinary 
business: 

My  first  application  was  secured  from  a  man  who  had  a  ten-cent  in¬ 
dustrial,  whose  wife  had  first  been  interested  in  his  taking  ordinary.  My 
largest  application  was  landed  after  a  year’s  work  and  watching;  my 
greatest  difficulty  being  with  a  French  gentleman  who  was  forever  offer¬ 
ing  excuses.  It  took  three  years  to  land  him.  The  arguments  which  I 
find  most  convincing  are  the  necessity  for  a  policy  for  the  protection  of 
the  family;  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  which  enable  the  party  to  take 
a  loan  after  a  certain  time,  etc.  Besides,  I  keep  a  notebook,  writing 
therein  the  names  of  all  the  people  I  insured  in  the  ordinary  department, 
specifying  age,  kind  of  insurance,  premiums,  etc.,  and  I  have  found  that 
this  has  been  a  good  help  in  getting  business.  By  saying  that  I  have  in¬ 
sured  a  neighbor  and  showing  the  book,  I  convince  my  man  that  the 
name  stands  there  for  years.  When  approaching  a  prospect,  if  I  find  he 
is  not  in  good  humor,  I  say  little  and  get  out  quickly.  When  writing  an 
application  I  insist  on  a  deposit.  The  larger  part  of  the  business  I  write 
is  at  nights  and  on  Sundays. — Agent  Max  Sohncke,  Long  Island  City. 

From  my  experience,  I  find  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  one  policy  only,  and  the  corresponding  literature.  If  a  prospect  has 
different  kinds  of  policies  to  select  from  he  will  not  know  which  he  pre¬ 
fers,  and  in  many  cases  he  will  take  none.  If  a  prospect  has  an  idea  of  a 
policy,  don’t  give  him  any  other  than  that  he  asks  for,  nor  try  to  convince 
him  that  the  one  you  recommend  is  best.  The  success  or  failure  of  an  in¬ 
surance  man  depends  largely  as  to  how  much  he  believes  in  insurance 
himself;  the  intelligent  prospect  will  quickly  perceive  the  sincerity  of  the 
agent  by  the  enthusiasm  he  shows  in  the  cause,  and  the  writing  of  ap¬ 
plications  depends  upon  that  enthusiasm. — Assistant  H.  Solomon  of  New 
York  No.  6. 

In  regard  to  writing  my  first  application,  I  feel  I  secured  it  by  perfect 
confidence  in  myself,  bracing  up  my  canvassing  nerves,  and  by  inflexible 
perseverance.  I  feel  that  I  wrote  my  largest  application  in  this  way,  and 
all  my  others  came  in  the  same  way. — Assistant  W.  H.  Kuykendall,  St. 
Louis. 

A  busy  man  gave  me  just  two  minutes  to  write  the  application.  I 
completed  the  work,  and  had  five  seconds  to  spare.  The  policy  was 
Issued  and  placed  in  quick  time — $58  premium.  In  contrast  with  the  two- 
minute  man  was  one  for  $5000,  and  it  required  four  years  to  secure  his 
signature.  The  competition  was  strong.  That  $5000  has  been  a  lever  of 
the  first  order  with  which  I  have  raised  more  than  $10,000  additional  on 
other  prospects.  Another  $5000  was  secured  because  I  asked  for  it  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  place.  To  a  young  prospect,  investment  with 
the  protection  adjunct  is  the  most  alluring.  To  the  head  of  a  family  and 
to  a  person  past  middle  life,  protection  takes  precedence,  with  investment 
as  the  adjunct.  These  are  general  principles,  subject  to  variation  to 
meet  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  prospect.  To  write  ordinary  in¬ 
surance  the  agent  must  be  punctual  and  have  persistence  and  prospects. 
To  secure  prospects,  constancy,  canvassing  and  calls  are  requisite.  To 
secure  calls,  tact,  truth  and  tracts  are  required.  The  company  furnishes 
the  tracts,  the  agent  must  produce  the  others. — Agent  E.  T.  Williams, 
Philadelphia. 

My  plan  of  writing  ordinary  is  first  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  by  impressing  upon  him  the  reliability  and  fair  dealing  of  my  com¬ 
pany.  I  use  great  stress  on  the  extended  insurance,  which  wins  every 

time.  For  instance;  A  participating  policy  taken  at  age  30,  twenty- 
payment  life,  premium  $33.50,  is  paid  for  five  years  and  then  canceled 
and  the  extended  insurance  feature  applied.  The  party  would  have  paid 
$167.50.  The  extended  insurance  would  be  for  10  years  and  253  days, 

making  a  total  of  15  years  and  253  days’  insurance  for  $167.50,  or  an 

average  of  about  $10.67  per  annum,  which  is  cheaper  than  lodge  insurance 
— to  say  nothing  of  a  dividend,  which  would  further  decrease  the  cost. 
Besides,  I  read  all  the  literature  that  I  can  get  from  the  company,  and  to 
it  give  the  credit  of  my  success  in  ordinary. — Assistant  George  Turn- 
bull,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

I  was  waiting  at  a  street  corner  for  my  assistant,  but  he  failed  to  come 
at  once,  and  I  went  into  the  grocery  store  on  the  same  corner  and  can¬ 
vassed  for  insurance.  The  young  lady  clerk  in  the  store  told  me  her 
mother  had  just  quit  a  lodge,  and  that  she  might  want  some  insurance. 
As  the  mother  was  not  at  home  that  day,  I  went  back  the  next  day, 
talked  to  her,  and  explained  ordinary  Insurance  the  best  I  could.  Be¬ 
fore  I  left  the  store  I  insured  two  of  the  smaller  children  for  five  cents 
each  and  got  from  the  lady  her  promise  to  take  out  a  $1000  policy  a  few 
days  later.  The  next  week  I  went  back  with  my  assistant,  and  we  wrote 
the  application  for  $1000.  This  was  my  first  experience  in  ordinary,  the 
second  week  I  worked  for  the  company,  and  that  was  the  only  help  I 
ever  had  to  close  applications.  All  the  others  I  wrote  and  closed  my¬ 
self. — Agent  E.  R.  Huffman,  Erie,  Pa. 

My  success  in  the  ordinary  department  of  insurance  has  been  due  to 
hard  work  in  getting  prospects  and  then  following  them  up  in  the  proper 
manner,  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  prospects  by  being  honest  and 
earnest  in  my  dealings  with  them,  and  by  representing  the  policy  per 
company’s  Instructions. — Assistant  M.  L.  Hellyer,  Bristol,  Pa. 

From  the  first  day  of  my  connection  with  our  company,  five  years  ago, 
it  was  my  determination  and  ambition  to  make  a  success  in  this  business, 
and  especially  in  the  ordinary  line,  which  I  consider  most  important  and 
remunerative.  This  determination  and  ambition  has  enabled  me  to 
accomplish  what  I  have.  The  principal  and  most  important  point  for 
ordinary  canvassing  is  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  and 
features  of  policies,  so  that  you  are  able,  in  an  easy  and  convincing  way, 
to  point  out  to  your  prospect  the  advantages  of  taking  the  form  of 
policy  most  suitable.  One  of  the  largest  cases  I  have  closed  was  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  which  I  made  for  an  employee  in  a  business  house.  I 
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was  referred  to  the  manager,  who  obligingly  gave  me  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  and  when  we  parted  I  had  him  on  my  prospect  book  with  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  After  four  calls  I  obtained  his  application,  and  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  contract  I  sold  him.  I  later  learned  that  at  that  time 
an  agent  from  another  company  was  doing  his  utmost  to  secure  the  man¬ 
ager’s  application,  but  failed,  having  offered  inducements  which  made  the 
projpect  lose  confidence  in  him.  This  same  party  has  ever  since  taken  a 
great  interest  in  me,  and  1  have,  through  him.  Insured  several  of  his 
business  acquaintances.  I  believe  that  to  make  a  success  of  ordinary 
canvass  it  is  essential  to  possess  determination,  ambition,  tact,  per¬ 
sistency  and  system,  and  the  result  of  their  rightful  use  can  only  be 
success. — Assistant  A.  H.  Poulson,  New  York. 

My  first  ordinary  was  written  in  1889 — a  ten-year  endowment — and  this 
I  was  forced  to  write,  as  the  party  refused  Industrial.  Upon  reporting  to 
the  superintendent  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  home  office  for  rates,  blanks, 
etc.,  to  enable  me  to  handle  the  case.  How  different  it  is  now!  Have 
been  constantly  at  it  ever  since,  and  have  written  many  a  $5000,  and  quite 
a  lew  $10,000  cases,  but  my  largest — a  $20,000 — was  written  on  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  a  well-satisfied  policyholder  whom  I  had  previously 
written.  I  never  ask  a  prospect  if  he  wishes  it  or  is  ready  to  take  the  in¬ 
surance.  I  always  assume  the  necessity  for  same;  this  my  listener  has 
admitted  by  his  silence.  My  general  rules  are:  Never  cease  canvassing. 
Seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  making  your  occupation  known  to 
every  one  you  come  in  contact  with.  Explain  simply  and  convincingly. 
Cultivate  keen  judgment  of  human  nature;  the  eye,  the  voice,  both  have 
their  Influence.  Know  the  rates  and  policy  forms  of  other  companies. 
Keep  well  posted  on  topics  of  the  day.  Adopt  language  most  suitable  to 
the  prospect.  Avoid  stereotyped  phrases  and  technical  terms. — Assistant 
R.  A.  Hillen,  West  Hoboken. 


Minor  Industrial  Notes. 

— On  July  3  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  opened  an  office  at 
Columbus,  Ga.,  in  charge  of  Superintendent  C.  W.  Williams. 

— The  regular  meeting  of  the  Prudential  Superintendents  Association  of 
Division  H  was  held  at  the  Crossman  House,  Thousand  Islands,  on 
June  26. 

— Walter  P.  Smith  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan,  committed  suicide  on  July  10. 

— The  Prudential’s  Camden  No.  2  district  held  a  very  successful  ordi¬ 
nary  effort  for  the  ten  days  beginning  June  8,  during  which  over  $100,000 
of  business  was  written,  which  exceeded  the  amount  pledged. 

— The  contest  among  Colonial  managers  for  the  company’s  “White 
Banner”  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Manager  Janson  of  Williamsburg,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Manager  Latour  of  Harlem;  Jersey  City,  Trenton  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  follow  in  the  order  named. 

— On  June  23  Superintendent  Lawson  of  the  Prudential's  Philadelphia 
No.  6  district,  with  twenty-five  members  of  his  staff,  visited  the  home 
office,  as  the  result  of  a  three  months’  local  contest,  in  which  they  were 
the  winners. 

— The  five  Prudential  superintendencies  which  lead  in  actual  industrial 
increase,  including  the  week  of  June  26,  are:  J.  R.  Russell,  Pittsburg 
No.  1;  H.  Shabshelowltz,  Fall  River;  J.  M.  Mackintosh,  McKeesport;  P. 
H.  Showalter,  Denver;  L.  F.  Miller,  Allentown. 

— Changes  and  promotions  in  the  Lite  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia; 
Agent  0.  M.  Burton  of  Roanoke  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Winston-Salem,  from  July  10,  succeeding  Assistant  Ferguson, 
resigned.  Assistant  J.  C.  Howard,  Union,  superintendent  from  July  3. 

— Harry  Hill  Edelen,  appointed  assistant  manager  by  the  Colonial  at 
West  Philadelphia.  Edwin  P.  Banta,  transferred  from  Hoboken  to  Bay¬ 
onne;  Addison  Johnson,  from  Bayonne  to  Jersey  City;  William  Marsh, 
from  Jersey  City  to  Hoboken. 

—Superintendent  John  Baldwin  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Macon,  Ga.,  was 
tendered  a  dinner  on  July  4  by  the  Macon  Life  Underwriters  Association. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  about  to  take  a  European  trip  to  build  up  his  health, 
which  has  not  been  good  for  some  time. 

— Assistant  J.  A.  Gallen  of  Lansdale,  a  detached  assistancy  of  the 
Germantown  district  of  the  Prudential,  has  the  following  low  arrears 
record:  On  a  debit  of  $402.09  the  gross  arrears  amounted,  for  the  week 
of  June  12,  to  only  $24.62,  or  about  six  per  cent;  the  gross  advance  pay¬ 
ments  being  $1,019.16. 

— The  following  Prudential  men  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
assistant:  L.  H.  Markowitz,  New  York  No.  5;  J.  T.  Carr,  Brockton;  G. 
A.  Pemberton,  New  Bedford;  T.  C.  Brophy,  Pittsfield;  J.  McDonald, 
Philadelphia  No.  6;  J.  A.  Stlckel,  Tarentum;  G.  P.  Roll,  Cincinnati  No. 
3;  LeRoy  Wakefield,  Piqua;  R.  J.  Cogan,  Detroit  No.  1;  G.  Finke,  Detroit 
No.  2;  C.  B.  Sage,  Grand  Rapids;  G.  Menkina,  Chicago  No.  1;  R.  G. 
Krueger,  Milwaukee  No.  2;  T.  S.  Burk,  Sedalia. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— The  Illinois  Surety  Company  commenced  issuing  a  monthly  bulletin 
with  the  present  month.  Among  other  things  attention  is  called  to  the 
desirability  of  a  law  prohibiting  attorneys  from  becoming  surety  on 
bonds.  The  attorney  acts  in  a  confidential  capacity  and  becomes  aware 
of  dishonesty  before  other  interested  parties  know  anything  of  it.  He 
is  therefore  in  many  ways  able  to  release  himself  from  liability. 

— An  Investigation  shows  that  W.  D.  Thomas,  treasurer  of  the  insane 
asylum  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  embezzled  $40,204  of  funds  belonging  to  the 
State.  He  was  under  personal  bonds  until  May  9,  1903,  when  he  gave  a 
bond  for  $30,000  in  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty.  While 
under  this  bond  Thomas  took  $14,429.  He  is  now  supposed  to  be  in 
London,  England,  and  his  arrest  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

— The  Circuit  Court  at  Cleveland  has  ordered  a  new  trial  in  the  case 
of  the  trustees  of  the  defunct  Guarantee  Savings  and  Loan  Company 
against  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  on  the  bond  of  J.  A.  Blodt, 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  who  defaulted.  The  bonding  company 
claimed  that  Blodt  secured  the  money  by  false  pretenses,  which  condi¬ 
tion  was  not  covered  in  the  bond.  This  contention  was  upheld  by  Judge 
Phillips  in  the  former  trial.  Blodt  secured  the  money  by  the  use  of 
deeds  and  mortgages  on  fictitious  pieces  of  property  upon  which  he 
claimed  to  have  made  loans. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK, 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Fire  Underwriters  Association  it  was 
decided  to  increase  rates  thirty-five  per  cent,  to  take  effect  immediately.  The 
Buffalo  Commercial  and  the  Buffalo  German  have  notified  the  association  that 
they  will  not  collect  the  advance  in  rates  ordered. 

— The  Delaware  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  Frank  Woolley,  Washington  Life;  vice-president,  George 
Deakyne,  New  York  Life;  secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  T.  Lucky,  Metropolitan; 
executive  committee,  G.  T.  Sibley,  Equitable;  George  Wink,  Prudential;  Frank 
G.  Rutty,  Mutual  Benefit. 

— On  application  of  Ploward  J.  Stokes  and  Jerome  Taylor  of  Newark,  a  re¬ 
ceiver  has  been  appointed  for  the  Knickerbocker  Investment  Company,  which 
was  organized  as  a  holding  corporation,  and  in  1902  secured  control  of  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Life  of  New  York  by  the  purchase  of  626  shares  of  its  stock  for  $187,000. 
The  receiver  was  authorized  to  borrow  $50,000  to  take  up  notes  made  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Investment  Company  for  which  Bankers  Life  stock  is  held  as 
collateral. 

— The  New  York  State  Central  Organization  of  Co-operative  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  has  asked  Attorney-General  Mayer  to  suppress  the  Interocean  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Monroe  county,  New  York.  The  applicant  alleges  that 
the  defendant  company  has  failed  to  live  up  to  article  9  of  the  insurance  law, 
under  which  it  is  incorporated,  in  failing  to  have  at  least  twenty-seven  persons 
among  its  organizers  who  own  property  worth  at  least  $50,000.  The  organization 
alleges  that  the  State  of  New  York  contains  many  such  companies,  against  which 
it  intends  to  bring  similar  actions. 

— The  Western  Pennsylvania  agency  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  held  its 
regular  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Henry,  Pittsburg,  on  July  8.  Manager 
Charles  W.  Scovel  reviewed  the  quarter’s  record,  stating  that  the  agency’s  new 
business  for  April  and  May  had  exceeded  the  1904  totals,  while  June  largely 
surpassed  any  previous  month  of  1905.  He  read  a  letter  from  President  Scott, 
announcing  that  the  company’s  new  business  each  month  this  year  has  shown  a 
fine  increase  over  the  preceding  month,  and  that  June  has  capped  the  climax 
with  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  over  June,  1904.  Such  growth  at  this  time  speaks 
volumes  for  both  company  and  agency.  The  John  Dolph  prize,  offered  to  the 
best  man  in  the  agency,  as  shown  by  business  written  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1905,  and  duly  settled  within  the  regular  limits  thereafter,  consisting  of  a 
scholarship  in  the  Sheldon  School  of  Scientific  Salesmanship,  was  awarded  to 
A.  E.  Hendershot  of  West  Elizabeth,  who  had  already  won  a  scholarship  in  the 
American  College  of  Insurance  last  winter,  and  has  since  been  promoted  to  be 
assistant  superintendent  of  agencies.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  the  three  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  contest  for  new  business  in  June:  to  L.  J.  Murray,  first  in  amount  of 
insurance  and  premiums;  to  R.  J.  Null,  first  in  number  of  cases;  to  D.  P.  Maloy 
of  Monongahela,  second  in  amount  of  insurance.  All  who  made  good  their 
June  allotment  will  receive  varying  sums  of  prize  money,  according  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  business  written. 


— Governor  Roberts  has  signed  the  act  incorporating  the  Standard  Fire  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  company  will  have  a  capital  of  $200,000,  with  privilege 
of  increasing  to  $500,000. 
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THE  WEST. 


New  Life  Company  for  Colorado. 

The  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Denver, 
Col.,  to  operate  on  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent  reserve  basis.  The 
directors  are:  Chester  S.  Morey,  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Dennis  Sullivan, 
John  F.  Champion,  Thomas  Keely,  Thomas  F.  Daly,  Eben  Smith,  Charles 
I’oettcher,  J.  A.  Myers,  Adolph  Zang  and  Frederick  G.  Bonfils.  The 
capital  stock  is  $200,000,  which  has  all  been  paid  in,  and  $50,000  surplus 
subscribed.  The  company  began  business  on  July  1,  and  within  thirty 
days  from  that  date  will  increase  the  capital  stock  to  $300,000,  that 
amount  having  been  subscribed.  All  the  officers  have  agreed  to  give 
their  services  to  the  company  for  three  years  without  compensation. 
Offices  have  been  secured  in  the  Tabor  Opera  House  Block.  Thomas  F. 
Daly,  a  prominent  insurance  man  of  Denver,  is  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  he  expects  that  in  four  or  five  years  the  company  will  be  able 
to  put  $5,000,000  worth  of  investments  in  Colorado,  keeping  within  the 
State  a  large  part  of  the  $4,000,000  of  premiums  paid  annually  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  Colorado  to  companies  of  other  States. 


Western  Life  and  Casnalty  Notes. 

— The  Peoples  Fraternal  Ee.serve  Life  of  Des  Moines  has  reinsured  in  the 
lligliland  Nobles. 

—On  August  27  the  Associated  Fraternities  will  meet  in  Milw'aukee  instead  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  as  previously  announced. 

— The  Society  of  Applied  Christianity  has  been  organized  in  Colorado  to  furnish 
sick  benefits  of  $10  a  week  for  dues  of  $1  a  month. 

— George  W.  Goes  of  Milwaukee,  who  recently  committed  suicide,  carried  life 
insurance  estimated  all  the  way  from  $80,000  to  $180,000. 

— The  Supreme  Court  has  granted  a  rehearing  in  the  case  of  Westerman  vs 
Endowment  Rank,  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  court  has  decided  that  the  ex¬ 
tended  insurance  provision  of  the  Missouri  laws  applies  to  fraternal  orders  as 
well  as  to  old  line  companies.  This  decision  has  given  the  fraternals  much  con¬ 
cern,  as  its  enforcement  means  a  complete  change  in  their  rates  and  plans. 

—The  Bankers  Life  Association  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  made  a  splendid  in¬ 
crease  in  its  business  this  year.  Every  month  has  shown  a  considerable  gain 
over  the  corresponding  periods  of  former  years.  During  the  six  months  just 
closed  the  new  issues  amount  to  $18,278,000,  which  is  $2,270,000  more  than  the 
first  half  of  1904.  The  assets  have  increased  over  $060,000  since  January  1,  1905, 
and  now  amount  to  $7,900,000. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

■ — A  decision  is  promised  in  the  Arkansas  anti-trust  cases  by  Saturday  next. 

— Lyman,  Otis  &  Co.  of  Chicago  have  been  succeeded  by  Lyman,  Richie  &  Co. 

—Stuart  Morgan,  special  agent  of  the  Calumet  of  Illinois  for  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  resigned. 

— Rates  have  been  restored  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  and  all  local  agents  are  to  re¬ 
port  through  the  Winona  stamping  office. 

— The  Home  Mutual  Fire  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  filed  its  bond  in  the  sum 
of  $25,000  with  the  State  Auditor. 

— The  general  agency  firm  of  Adams  &  Boyle,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  deny  that 
they  are  organizing  a  local  fire  company. 

— E.  E.  Rittenhousc  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  Colorado,  succeeding  F.  S.  Tesch,  resigned. 

— J.  S.  Alderhoff,  general  agent  of  the  Aachen  and  Munich  for  Texas,  has  had 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  added  to  his  field. 

— Secor  Cunningham  and  Cunningham,  Weed  &  Co.  of  Chicago  have  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  firm  name  of  Secot  Cunningham  &  Co. 

— W.  F.  C.  Golt,  cashier  of  the  Columbian  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Merchants  Mutual  Fire  of  Indiana. 

— All  the  Western  field  men  of  the  German-American  of  New  York  recently 
met  President  Kremer  at  Chicago  and  were  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Union 
League  Club. 

— The  Cincinnati  Mutual  Fire  of  Cincinnati  has  been  incorporated.  The  com- 
jiany  will  do  a  fire  and  tornado  business  on  the  mutual  plan.  J.  H.  Leiding  will 
be  secretary  and  managing  underwriter. 

— Joseph  G.  Hubbell,  Illinois  special  agent  of  the  Queen,  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  sprinkled  risks  for  the  Western  department  of  the  National  of 
Hartford.  F.  W.  Stone  succeeds  Mr.  Hubbell. 

— The  .'Vtlas  Insurance  Company  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  authorized  to 
commence  business,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  company  will  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Atlas  Mutual  Fire  of  Des  Moines. 

— The  Eagle  Fire  Company  of  New  York  has  appointed  Lehman  &  Stewart  of 
Denver,  Col.,  its  general  agents  for  Colorado,  and  W.  G.  Titus,  manager  of  the 
Lansing  Insurance  Agency,  its  special  agent  for  Michigan  and  Western  Ohio. 

—Adolph  Loeb  &  Son  of  Chicago  and  J.  Ramsay  Barry  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  have  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Loeb  &  Barry. 
The  new  firm  will  represent  the  Security  of  Baltimore  and  North  German  of 
New  York  for  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York. 

— Seattle,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new  stock  fire  company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
The  following  named  Seattle  men  will  be  associated  with  the  company:  R.  A. 
Sallinger,  mayor;  N.  Postum,  assistant  superintendent  Pacific  Coast  Company; 
C.  H.  Lilly  of  the  Lilly-Bogardus  Company,  and  J.  A.  Chilberg,  president  of 
the  Scandinavian-American  Bank.  The  company  will  be  non-board  and  transact 
a  general  fire  business  along  conservative  lines. 

— The  recent  relatively  small  losses  of  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Company 


at  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  have  been  much  overestimated  in  certain  publications.  The 
actual,  adjusted  losses  were  as  follows:  “Building  C,”  June  13,  1905 — general 
form  insurance  pays  $12,438,  or  .0095  per  cent;  specific  insurance  pays  $3749,  or 
.08  per  cent.  “Building  C,”  June  22,  1905 — general  form  insurance  pays  $81,979, 
or  .06  per  cent;  specific  insurance  pays  $22,849,  or  .48  per  cent. 


THE  50UTH. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Citizens  Life  of  Louisville  reports  $10,000,000  of  business  written  during 
the  first  seven  and  a  half  months  of  its  existence. 

— Lynn  H.  Dinkins,  vice-president  of  the  State  Trust  and  Banking  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Orleans,  is  promoting  a  new  life  insurance  company,  with  $2,000,000 
capital  stock. 

— The  State  Mutual  Life  and  Annuity  Association  of  Rome,  Ga.,  reports  June 
to  have  been  the  best  month  in  its  history  by  $65,000  of  new  business,  and  that 
the  first  six  months  of  1905  exceed  in  business  the  whole  of  last  year.  The 
association’s  semi-annual  report  will  show  a  gain  in  assets  of  $40,000;  in  surplus, 
$20,000.  Assets  now  stand  at  over  $340,000;  surplus,  over  $220,000. 

— The  local  Grand  Jury  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  returned  indictments  against 
Orrin  G.  Staples,  Tracey  L.  Jeffords,  John  L.  Fehr  and  Elisha  H.  Fitch, 
alleging  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  Government.  It  is  charged  that  Staples, 
through  the  treasurer  of  the  late  Interstate  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company, 
presented  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  $100,000  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
The  certificate  was  covered  by  a  personal  check  of  Staples,  and  it  later  developed 
that  the  funds  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  Staples  amounted  to  only  $4000.  Jef¬ 
fords  was  attorney  for  the  insurance  company. 

— At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southwestern 
Life,  held  on  July  4,  the  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  issue  annual 
dividend  participating  contracts,  written  on  a  three  per  cent  basis.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  was  also  authorized  to  establish  a  total  abstainers’  class,  in  which 
would  be  placed,  on  request,  such  holders  of  participating  policies  as  were  ab¬ 
stainers  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  said  class  to  be  charged  only  with 
the  mortality  of  that  class  and  receive  dividends  based  on  the  results  in  that 
class,  receiving  thereby  the  benefits,  if  any,  of  their  total  abstinence.  On  July  1 
the  Southwestern  completed  its  second  year  in  business.  Reports  of  officers 
showed  that  the  company  had  doubled  its  business  in  force  its  second  year 
and  the  outlook  is  bright.  The  company  is  now  doing  business  in  Virginia, 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  in  addition  to  Texas,  and  expects  to  soon  enter 
.\rkansas.  The  by-laws  were  amended  so  as  to  limit  the  dividends  that  might  be 
paid  to  stockholders,  the  amendment  providing  that  not  exceeding  five  per  cent 
on  the  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000  can  be  declared  from  the  profits  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  business  of  the  company. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  German-American  and  the  Monongahela  of  Pittsburg  will  enter  Texas 
fer  reinsurance  only. 

— Captain  A.  A.  Woods,  well  known  among  New  Orleans  (La.)  underwriting 
circles,  died  there  last  week. 

— The  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  and  the  Queen  City  Fire  of  Sioux  halls, 
S.  1).,  have  been  licensed  in  Texas. 

—The  water  company  at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  recently  cut  off  the  water  from 
the  city,  owing  to  a  controversy  over  rentals. 

—Rhodes  Browne,  president  of  the  Georgia  Home,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Columbus  waterworks  commission. 

—The  stockholders  of  the  Seaboard  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capital  stock  to  $200,000  and  the  surplus  to  $25,000. 

-The  Prudential  of  Tazewell,  Va.,  is  reported  to  be  on  the  point  of  increasing 
its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  and  its  surplus  to  $100,000. 

—The  Southern  Fire  of  Lynchburg,  -Va.,  has  entered  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  has  appointed  Le  Blanc  &  Railey  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  its  general  agents 
for  the  above  States. 

—The  South  Carolina  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  .Agents  has  elected 
the  following-named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  O.  E.  Johnson,  president; 
P.  T.  llayne,  vice-president;  F.  B.  McIntosh,  secretary  and  vice-president. 

— .\  new  Texas  stock  company  is  about  to  materialize,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5110,000  and  head  offices  either  at  Dallas  or  Austin.  Among  the  directors,  E.  P. 
Wilmot  and  E.  H.  R.  (.reen,  president  of  the  Texas  Midland  Railroad,  are 
mentioned. 

—The  Home  Fire  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  incorporated  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  under  the  general  laws  of  the  District,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business  on  the  mutual  plan,  having  been  refused  a  license  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  recently  applied  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  which  was  refused  by 
Justice  Gould  of  the  District  Supreme  Court. 

—The  engineers  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  recently  investigated  the  fire 
protection,  water  supply  and  general  fire  hazard  obtaining  in  New  Orleans,  and 
report  that  the  probabilities  of  serious  fires  occurring  are  very  great.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  looking  toward  the  installation  of  fire  protective  and  pre¬ 
ventive  devices  especially  as  regards  exposures. 

—Judge  Childres,  sitting  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  railroad  company  in  a  suit  instituted  by 
various  insurance  companies  against  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railway.  The  complainant  companies  alleged  that  sparks  from  the  defendant’s 
locomotive  caused  a  fire  which  mulcted  the  complainants  to  the  amount  of 
$175,000,  the  damage  sustained  to  the  property  of  John  B.  Ransom  &  Co.  in  1901. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Commissioners  Folk  and  Prewitt  Answered. 

Sometime  since  Commissioners  Folk  of  Tennessee  and  Prewitt  of  Kentucky- 
sent  a  joint  circular  to  tlie  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  both  States 
named,  asking  for  detailed  information  regarding  their  methods  and  management. 
The  questions  submitted  are  as  follows: 


1.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  at  present  receive,  or  has  any  officer  in  the 
past  received,  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the 
company? 

2.  Does  your  company  control,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  trust  company,  bank,  or 
other  corporation?  If  so,  please  give  names  and  explain  such  control. 

3.  Has  any  officer  of  your  company  received  in  the  past,  or  does  any  officer  now 
receive,  any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other 
corporation  or  business  concern  controlled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  your  company, 
or  benefited  in  any  way  by  your,  company? 

4.  With  reference  to  policyholders  having  deferred  dividend  contracts,  please 
explain  the  system  in  crediting  to  these  contracts  dividend  earnings. 

5.  Please  explain  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  the  character  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  its  assets. 

6.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  company  to  loan  money  on  collatteral  securities,  and  if 
so,  what  class  of  securities? 

7.  Please  give  the  proportion  for  the  last  year  or  more  of  the  expenses  of  the 
company  to  the  expense  loading. 

S.  Please  give  the  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  company. 

9.  Please  give  the  amount  of  ca.sh  balance  on  hand  with  the  amount  on  interest 
and  the  amount  not  on  interest,  separate,  on  the  l.fith  of  each  month  of  last  year. 

10.  Is  there  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  your  company  and 
any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  you  have  deposits,  providing  that  such  de¬ 
posits  shall  not  be  drawn  against,  at  will,  by  the  company? 

11.  Have  you  any  agreement,'  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  bank,  trust  com¬ 
pany,  corporation,  or  individual,  -providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  by  your  com¬ 
pany  of  your  advances  to  agents  or  agents’  balances  by  which  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  such  advances  or  balances  are  reported  in  some  other  manner  in  your  claimed 
assets  ? 

12.  Afe  the  dividends,  that  you  apportion  and  pay,  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age?  If  any  discrimination 
is  made,  explain  fully  the  territory  affected  and  the  extent  of  the  discrimination 
and  the  reason  therefor. 

13.  We  would  be  pleased  for  you  to  give  any  other  information,  not  covered  by 
the  above  questions,  as  to  the  conduct  and  affairs  of  your  company. 

All  the  companies  replied,  answering  the  questions  seriatum,  except  the  Equi¬ 
table,  Chairman  Morton  asking  for  more  time  in  which  to  prepare  the  data.  The 
reports  in  full  would  occupy  more  space  than  The  Spectator  can  give  to  them, 
but  the  following  brief  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  companies  named  covers 
the  material  points: 


^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


1.  No. 

2.  This  company  owns  stock  in  banks  and  local  trust  companies,  but  no  con¬ 
trolling  interest. 

3.  No. 

4.  This  company  has  a  plan  of  quinquennial  dividends,  adopted  many  years  ago 
when  the  main  business  of  the  company  was  on  the  annual  dividend  plan.  On 
these  policies  the  annual  dividends  are  accumulated  at  interest,  and  the  whole 
surplus  fund  arising  under  such  policies  is  payable  to  the  survivors  of  the  five- 
year  periods.  Such  accumulated  dividends  are  reported  as  a  liability.  Under 
policies  issued  on  and  after  January  1,  1901,  no  surplus  is  regarded  as  properly 
divisible  except  at  the  expiration  of  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  no  surplus  is 
credited  to  a  policy  that  does  not  complete  the  period  upon  which  it  has  entered. 

5.  In  the  investment  of  its  assets  the  company  has  no  stated  policy  beyond  that 
outlined  in  the  law  of  Connecticut. 

6.  See  list  of  collateral  loans  inclosed  herewith. 

7.  The  percentage  of  actual  expenses  to  the  loading  on  premiums  in  the  year 
1904,  made  according  to  the  oirection  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  was  116.52. 

8.  The  aggregate  of  the  annual  salaries  now  being  paid  to  all  the  officers  and 
directors  of  this  company  is  $115,000.  This  covers  the  life,  accident  and  liability 
departments  of  our  business. 

9.  We  cannot  state  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  on  the  15th  of  each  month, 
as  we  do  not  get  our  ledger  balances  of  bank  deposits  at  that  date.  We  have  it 
for  the  first  of  each  month,  which  we  give  as  follows: 


1904— 

January  1.... 
February  1... 

March  1 . 

,\pril  1 . 

May  1 . 

June  1 . 

July  1 . 

August  1 . 

September  1.. 

October  1 . 

November  1.. 
December  1.. 
*December  31. 


On  Interest, 
.  $3,257,569 
. .  3,366,913 
. .  2,745,9,84 
. .  2,510,587 
..  2,593,009 
..  2,726,120 
. .  3,055,023 
..  2,9.31,387 
..  .3,028,163 
..  2,819,423 
. .  2,663,133 
. .  2,493,831 
. .  3,538,958 


Not 

on  Interest. 
$2,831,888 
2,536,719 
2,2.81,367 
2,366,229 
2,05.3,888 
1,978,995 
1,944,963 
1,8,85,130 
1,905,082 
1,825,140 
1,878,176 
1. 7.30,1 99 
3,537,664 


■■•'Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  The  dividends  are  uniform  for  policies  of  the  same  kind  and  amount  issued 
at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  age. 


THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No  officer  of  this  company  at  present  receives,  nor  has  any  officer  in  the  past 
ever  received,  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the 
company. 

2.  This  company  does  not  control,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  trust  company,  bank, 
or  other  corporation. 

3.  No  officer  of  this  company  has  ever  received  in  the  past,  nor  does  any  officer 
now  receive,  any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  any  trust  company,  bank,  or 
other  corporation  or  business  concern  with  which  we  do  business. 

4.  With  reference  to  policyholders  having  deferred  dividend  contracts,  the  system 
of  crediting  dividend  earnings  to  such  contracts  is  as  follows:  All  policies  which 
are  issued  in  the  same  calendar  year  and  in  the  same  dividend  accumulation  per¬ 
iods  of  five,  ten.  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  respectively,  form  special  dividend 
classes,  with  special  dividend  funds,  composed  of  the  dividends  declared  on  and 
credited  to  the  respective  policies  of  such  classes  annually,  beginning  witli  tlie 
second  policy  year,  such  funds  being  credited  with  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
company  itself  may  realize. 


The  dividends  on  all  policies  terminated  before  the  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
the  policies  in  the  year  when  the  respective  distribution  takes  place  will  accrue 
to  the  respective  dividend  fund  for  the  benefit  of  those  policies  sharing  therein 
at  the  end  of  the  respective  accumulation  period. 

5.  The  policy  of  the  company  as  to  the  character  of  its  investments  of  its 
assets  is  best  shown  by  the  detailed  list  of  them  given  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
State  Departments. 

6.  We  never  make  loans  on  collateral  securities. 

7.  In  1904  the  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  of  the  company  to  the  loading 
on  premiums  received  was  131.16;  in  1903  it  was  130.34;  in  1902  it  was  131.67. 

8.  The  salaries  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows;  Presi¬ 
dent  (forty-five  years  in  the  service),  $18,000;  vice-president  (thirty-six  years  in 
the  service),  $12,500;  second  vice-president,  $10,000;  actuary,  $6000;  secretary, 
$5000. 

9.  To  this  question  I  reply  that  the  amount  to  the  company’s  credit  on  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  amount  not  on  interest  on  the  15th  of  each  month  during  1904, 
was  as  follows: 

Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 


January  15 .  $289,362  $267,121 

February  15 .  561, .507  249,895 

March  15  .  454,6.38  241,341 

April  15  .  459,015  2.50,890 

May  15  .  549,836  251,370 

Tune  15  .  855,883  290.089 

July  15  .  795,217  243,852 

August  15  .  1,143  647  236,403 

September  15  .  1,0.36,168  230,700 

October  15  .  694,496  2.35,847 

November  15  .  849,791  206,500 

December  15  .  817  919  202,621 

*December  31  .  749,293  62,406 


*  Taken  from  annual  statement. 


10.  There  is  no  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  the  company  and 
any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  we  have  deposits,  preventing  us  from  draw¬ 
ing  at  will  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits  if  we  think  best  to  do  so. 

11.  We  have  no  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  corporation  or  in¬ 
dividual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  by  us  of  our  advances  to  agents  or 
agents’  balances  by  which  such  sale  or  transfer  might  be  reported  in  some  other 
manner  in  our  assets. 

12.  All  dividends  apportioned  and  paid  are  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age  (save  as  to  the  variations 
caused  by  the  different  rates  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  different  States),  with 
the  exceptions  that  a  few  policies  issued  about  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago  on 
residents  of  'the  Southern  States,  by  agreement  with  the  assured,  are  put  into 
a  “Southern  class,’’  to  receive  such  dividends  as  the  mortality  experienced  in 
such  class  might  warrant. 

13.  In  the  matter  of  “mutualization,”  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late,  I  would  state  that  we  took  action  to  that  end,  and  on  a  scientific 
basis,  in  1901. 

HARTFORD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Not  doing  business  in  Kentucky.) 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  No,  never. 

4.  Apportioned  each  year  and  carried  as  a  liability  thereafter. 

5.  Are  made  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  finance  committee,  and  in  such 
securities  as  required  by  our  State  law. 

6.  'Very  rarely.  We  have  none  at  the  present  time.  When  made,  they  are  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  finance  committee,  and  as  required  by  our  State 


law. 

7.  1901,  119.22  per  cent;  1902,  126.81  per  cent;  1903,  112.26  per  cent;  1904,  107.61 
per  cent. 

8.  President,  vice-president,  second  vice-president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
counsel,  and  eleven  dirctors.  Total  paid,  $42,680  per  annum. 


9. 

1904— 

January  15... 
February  15.. 

March  15 . 

April  15 . 

May  15 . 

Tune  15 . 

July  15 . 

August  15.... 
September  15. 
(October  15.... 
November  15. 
December  15. 
♦December  31 


On  Interest. 
$479,960 
438.152 
5.32.474 
464.676 
390.936 

4.80.711 
396.503 
380,268 
561,818 
514,698 
4fi8,065‘ 
fi:->0,971 

558.711 


Not 

on  Interest. 

$13,264 

11,698 

18,296 

18,079 

24,144 

31.018 

26.508 

29,277 

18,446 

35,137 

18,355 

30,480 

48,113 


*  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

A  part  of  the  funds  on  interest  is  deposited  in  hanks  drawinpr  interest  at  three 
per  cent,  subject  to  use  witlinut  notice,  and  a  part  is  deposited  in  lianks  at  two 
per  cent  interest,  subject  to  daily  checks.  Ihe  deposits  not  on  interest  are  in 
small  amounts  in  banks  in  various  cities  where  tlic  company  lias  ap^cncies.  All 
agents  of  the  company  are  required  to  deposit  in  these  banks  each  day  as  the 
funds  are  collected.  Drafts  are  drawn  from  the  home  office  against  the  accounts 
whenever  the  amount  justifies  such  action.  No  interest  is  received  on  these  de¬ 
posits.  as  they  are  usually  in  small  amounts. 

10.  No.  ^  ,  „„  .  . 

11.  No.  No  agents*  balances  are  carried  as  assets  of  the  company.  Ihis  is  not 
permitted  by  the  Connecticut  State  Department. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  (No  reply) 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  No.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

4.  ITnder  the  plan  known  as  deferred  dividend  contract,  the  surplus  earnings 

are  ascertained  and  distril.)uted  annually  to  each  policyholder,  and  under  this 
plan  each  policyholder  has  an  individual  credit  of  his  equitable  share  of  such 
surplus.  Tliis  amount  is  accumulated  until  the  end  of  the  term  elected  by  the 
applicant  in  his  application  for  this  form  of  contract.  The  total  amount  of 
such  accumulations  is  due  and  iiayable  at  the  end  of  such  terrn  only,  provided 
the  policy  be  then  in  force,  under  its  original  terms  and  conditions.  .\n  indi¬ 
vidual  account  is  kept  with  each  member,  and  he  may  ascertain  at  any 
upon  request,  the  total  growth  of  the  accumulations  contingently  credited  to  his 
contract.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  company  makes  a  value  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  accumulations  in  groups  of  years  to  run  before  maturity,  and  charges 
itself  with  a  liability  of  that  sum.  On  January  1  last  this  amounted  to  ?1,290,C3U, 
as  shown  in  our  annual  statement.  , 

5.  The  character  of  the  investments  of  our  company  is  best  shown  by  a  caretul 
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Study  of  the  printed  schedule  which  is  already  in  your  hands.  No  investment  is 
made  by  the  company  until  the  same  is  approved  by  its  finance  committee.  In 
the  matter  of  loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  on 
December  31,  1904,  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  company’s  mortgage  loans  was  on 
property  located  in  the  city  of  New  York;  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  total  was 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest,  and  all  loans  were  on  a  basis  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  sixty  per  cent  of  a  conservative  valuation  of  the  property.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  investments,  you  will  also  note  that  a  fund  is  voluntarily  set  aside 
to  provide  for  possible  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  securities,  and  for  other  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies  which  may  arise.  This  fund  amounts  to  over  $238,000. 

6.  The  company  does  not  make  a  practice  of  loaning  money  on  collateral 
security.  This  item  amounted  in  our  statement  of  December  31  last  to  but 
$12,750,  which  has  since  been  reduced 

7.  We  regret  to  say  that  our  total  loading,  approximately  estimated,  has  not 
been  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  company,  but  the  vitality,  gain 
and  excess  interest  earning  have  more  than  offset  this  deficiency. 

8.  President,  $20,0(.)0;  vice-president  and  actuary,  $10,500;  vice-president  and 
general  counsel,  no  salary;  vice-president  and  secretary,  $10, (XX);  counsel.  $30iK); 
assistant  secretary,  $4000;  medical  /director,  $0000;  associate  medical  director, 
$1800. 


9.  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15  .  $264,630  $30,369 

February  15  .  2X0.165  31,316 

March  15  .  293,136  46,618 

April  15 .  258,391  25,5o5 

May  15  .  221.273  34.018 

Tune  15  .  197,986  19  4.55 

July  15  .  165,283  27.S21 

August  15  .  194.012  41,702 

September  15  .  154,110  47,597 

October  15  .  255.151  38,390 

November  15  .  339.923  22,593 

December  15  .  2i)0,57X  51,46) 

*December  31  .  299,656  32,613 


*  Taken  from  annual  statement. 


10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  This  company  makes  no  discrimination  in  dividends  in  favor  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  the  dividends  paid  throughout  the  United  States  are  uniform  for 
policies  of  the  same  character  and  age. 

13.  (.No  reply.) 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIKE  INSURANCE'tOMPANY. 


1.  No  officer  does  and  no  officer  ever  has.  All  securities  are  purchased  solely 
by  authority  of  the  finance  committee,  whose  proceedings  arc  noted  in  writing 
signed  by  the  members. 

2.  No.  The  company’s  only  relation  with  trust  companies  nr  banks  is  that  of 
a  depositor,  and  it  is  free  at  all  times  to  withdraw  all  its  deposits.  The  com¬ 
pany  does  not  own  a  single  share  of  stock  in  any  trust  comi)any.  It  does  own 
100  shares  each  in  the  Citizens  Central  National  and  the  Mechanics  National 
Banks. 

3.  No.  This  company  neither  controls  nor  has  any  business  alliance  with  any 
other  corporation,  and  no  one  holding  an  office  in  this  company  has  ever  received 
at  the  same  time  a  salary  from  another  corporation. 

4.  No  dividends  are  ever  credited  to  or  declared  to  deferred  dividend  policies 
until  the  dividend  period  is  reached.  The  company,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  ultimate  declaration,  keeps  memoranda,  data  and 
estimates,  compiled  as  the  business  progresses. 

5.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  invest  its  assets  primarly  in  first-class  bonds 
and  mortgages  on  property  worth  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  amount 
loaned,  such  loans  being  almost  wholly  located  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
company  also  loans  extensively  on  its  own  policies,  same  being  secured  by  tlie 
reserve.  The  bonds  or  stocks  purchased  by  the  company  are  those  listed  and 
readily  salable  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  deemed  first  class  by 
the  company.  The  amount  on  deposit  is  small,  and  draws  interest  at  about  two 
per  cent.  Until  such  time  as  the  finance  committee  can  secure  permanent  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  same,  temporarily  loans  are  made  on  collateral  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  showing  a  cash  value  over  loan  of  over  twenty  per  cent. 
The  company  has  but  a  small  amount  of  real  estate  outside  of  its  main  office 
building  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

6.  Yes.  See  last  answer. 

7.  For  the  year  1904  the  margin  from  loading  on  premiums  was  $637,301.  Elimi¬ 
nating  the  investment  expense,  the  insurance  expenses  incurred  during  1904  was 
$873,000  8.  The  total  amount  paid  as  above  is  $47,000. 

9-  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15 . / .  $:i31,70r)  $2,900 

February  15  .  341,053  2,965 

March  15 .  265,390  3,216 

April  15  .  276,739  3,266 

May  15  .  244,906  2,879 

June  15 .  148,974  2,922 

July  15 .  727,410  3,237 

August  15 .  782,427  3,22f 

September  15 .  800,101  3,344 

October  15 .  659,154  3,494 

November  15 .  666,482  3,219 

December  15 .  i, 59,596  3,788 

•December  31 .  394,739  10,273 


•  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

The  large  amount  on  deposit  for  July  and  the  months  immediately  succeeding 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  had  some  large  loans  which  were  paid  off. 

10.  No.  All  the  deposits  of  the  company  may  be  partly  or  wholly  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  at  will,  by  the  company, 

11.  No,  All  advances  to  agents  are  due  to  anu  owned  by  the  company  and 
appear  upon  its  books.  The  company  discourages  the  making  of  advances  to 
agents,  does  not  advance  to  any  agent  the  equivalent  of  over  one  year’s  re¬ 
newals,  and  requires  such  advance  to  be  repaid  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
total  advances  made  in  1904,  as  an  example,  did  not  exceed  $20,000,  all  of  which 
was  repaid  before  December  31  last. 

12.  All  dividends  are  absolutely  uniform,  and  no  discrimination  is  ever  made. 

13.  The  most  scrupulous  and  constant  economy  is  at  all  times  exercised,  both 
as  to  expenses,  disbursements  and  as  to  all  salaries.  All  investments  are  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  before  being  made  by  the  finance  committee  and  officers.  The 
examination  of  our  company  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  been  completed  as  to  detail,  and  we  expect  their  official  report  will  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  near  future. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  Neither  from  any  past  or  present  purchases  or  sales  of  securities  by  the 
company  has  any  officer  any  benefit  personally.  The  company  has  received  every 
such  benefit,  and  all  of  it. 


2.  The  company  owns  shares  of  stock  in  several  banks  and  trust  companies,  as 
shown  by  its  annual  statement.  The  onl^  bank  stock  of  which  the  company 
owns  a  majority  is  that  of  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank.  It  has  been 
a  stockholder  of  this  bank  for  over  twenty  years;  it  increased  its  holdings  some 
time  ago  in  transactions  by  which  the  company  parted  with  stock  in  another 
banking  institution,  which  transaction  was  in  our  judgment  of  benefit  to  the 
comjiany.  The  company  owns  a  large  portion,  hut  not  a  maority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bank,  a  new  institution  capitalized  at  a  million  dollars,  located 
in  the  home  office  building,  and  this  investment  we  expect  to  be  a  profitable  one 
to  the  company.  In  no  other  bank  or  trust  company  does  the  company  hold  such 
an  amount  of  stock  that  it  can  be  said  in  any  wise  to  control  it.  The  company 
owns  practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Guaranty  Loan  Building  Company  of 
Minneapolis,  whose  only  business  is  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
building  in  that  city  in  which  this  company  has  its  offices. 

3.  No  officer  of  the  company  receives  any  salary  or  other  consideration  from 
any  trust  company,  bank  or  other  corporation  or  business  concern  controlled  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  benefited  in  any  way  by  the  company,  except  that  such  officers 
of  the  company  as  are  directors  of  the  hanks  and  trust  companies  in  which  the 
company  owns  stock  receive  the  usual  fees  of  directors  when  they  attend  the 
meetings.  In  two  cases  the  fee  is  $5,  and  in  the  others  $10.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  officer  who  is  a  director  has  a  small  personal  investment  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

4.  The  policies  issued  by  this  company  are  for  the  most  part  non-participating. 
The  only  deferred  dividend  contracts  issued  by  the  company  for  the  past  thirty 
years  are  the  intermediate  policies  and  the  special  class  policies.  The  former  are 
mostly  policies  for  $500  each,  designed  for  the  better  class  of  industrial  risks; 
the  premiums  are  founded  upon  the  industrial  table  of  mortality,  with  a  stock 
loading;  and  the  company  declares  dividends  from  saving  in  mortality  and  gain 
in  interest.  The  first  dividend  is  payable,  if  earned,  at  the  end  of  five  years; 
thereafter  the  dividends  are  annual.  The  special  class  policies  are  issued  upon 
sub-standard  risks  at  the  same  rates  as  its  ordinary  non-participating  or  its  inter¬ 
mediate  policies,  with  a  lien  on  each  policy  determined  by  a  special  table  of  mor¬ 
tality;  and  the  dividends  are  payable,  if  earned,  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  five  years,  and  annually  thereafter;  such  dividends 
are  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  lien  until  the  same  is  extinguished;  after 
which^  they  are  payable  in  cash  or  reduction  of  the  premium. 

5.  You  have,  of  course,  our  last  annual  statement  showing  the  investments  of 
our  assets.  This  shows  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  the  character  of  our  in¬ 
vestments.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  less  than  half  of  our  investments  are  in 
negotiable  bonds;  that  about  a  quarter  are  on  bonds  and  mortgages;  we  have 
now,  as  we  had  at  the  end  of  last  year,  less  than  ten  millions  invested  in  stocks, 
and  of  these  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  in  the  stocks  of  banks  and  trust 
companies.  Our  investment  in  real  estate  is  limited  to  our  necessities  for  office 
work,  with  a  reasonable  provision  for  the  future. 

6.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to  loan  money  on  collateral  securities, 
although  we  make  occasional  loans. 

7.  The  proportion  is  .977. 

8.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  (sixteen  in  number)  are  $364,437.85. 


9.  .  Not 

1904—  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

Tanuary  15  .  $3,076,200  $392,137 

February  15  .  3,515,292  84,942 

March  15  .  3,403,394  47,762 

April  15  .  3,.575,037  435,483 

May  15  .  3,290,648  370,349 

lune  15  .  2,623,649  33,013 

July  15  .  2,444,397  438,703 

August  15  .  3,797,437  65,313 

.September  15  .  3,643,241  194,498 

October  16  .  3,179,221  346,413 

November  15  .  4„3fil,790  49,232 

December  15  .  4,199,618  190,602 

•December  31  .  6,825,970  497,402 


•  Taken  from  anntial  statement. 

10.  We  have  not  now,  nor  have  we  ever  had  any  agreement,  express  or  im¬ 
plied,  with  any  bank  or  trust  company  that  our  deposits  could  not  be  drawn 
again.st  at  will. 

11.  We  have  not  now,  nor  have  we  ever  had,  any  agreement  with  any  bank  or 
trust  company  or  other  institution  respecting  advances  to  agents  or  agents’ 
balances. 

12.  The  dividends  are  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
policies  of  the  same  character  and  age  without  any  discrimination  whatever. 

13.  You  are  welcome  to  any  other  information  which  you  desire.  The  company 
is  managed  for  the  henefit  of  its  policyholders.  It  is  a  stock  company,  but  its 
stock  dividend  is  limited  to  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  and  it  earns  nearly  five 
per  cent  upon  the  investment  of  its  capital,  so  that  the  stockholders  receive  only 
about  two  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  business  of  insurance.  It  pays,  and  has 
for  years  paid,  dividends  amounting  to  approximately  $600,000  per  year — over  four 
times  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  upon  the  stock — to  its  industrial  non-partici¬ 
pating  policyholders.  These  dividends  are  a  clear  gift.  The  company  has  in  force 
over  eight  millions  of  policies,  and  every  policyholder  whose  policy  has  been  in 
force  over  a  year  has  the  right  to  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy.  His 
right  to  vote  is  notified  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  polieies,  and  by  a  notice 
printed  in  the  company’s  bi-monthly  paper,  of  which  about  four  millions  are 
printed  and  distributed. 


Washington  Life  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

The  Evening  Post  on  Tuesday  published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  who  now  holds  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Equitable 
Life,  was  the  purchaser  of  the  Washington  Life  in  December  last.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Insurance  Department  examined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Life,  and  in  December  last  made  a  report  showing  that  it  was 
impaired  to  the  extent  of  some  $60,000,  its  capital  stock  being  $125,000. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  president  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company,  of  which 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  is  vice-president,  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Life,  and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  required  capital 
to  put  it  in  a  solvent  condition.  Under  the  charter  of  the  company  it 
had  a  right  to  increase  its  capital  to  $500,000,  and  this  W'as  done  with  the 
hope  that  the  extra  stock  might  be  taken  by  parties  interested.  Mr. 
Morton  secured  an  option  on  the  old  stock  owned  by  the  Brewer  inter¬ 
ests  at  par.  On  December  30,  when  but  one  day  w'as  left  in  which  to 
make  the  impairment  good,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  W^ashington 
Life  was  held,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  according  to  The 
Post’s  report,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  associates  offered  to  purchase  the 
$375,000  worth  of  stock  for  $656,350,  Of  this  amount  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
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contributed  $218,760;  Levi  P.  Morton,  $218,750  and  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
$218,750.  The  saie  was  ratified  and  the  purchase  money  deposited  with 
the  Morton  Trust  Company.  The  Washington  Life  had  previously  been 
doing  business  with  the  Chatham  National  Bank,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  shown  by  the  report,  $1,000,000  was  carried  in  four  different 
banks,  and  immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  stock  to  Ryan  this  million 
dollars  was  transferred  to  the  Morton  Trust  Company.  The  option  to 
buy  the  Brewer  stock  at  par  was  taken  advantage  of.  Thus,  Morton, 
Ryan  and  associates  secured  1281  shares  out  of  2500,  giving  them  controi 
of  the  company.  Having  thus  secured  control,  John  Tatlock,  Esq.,  as¬ 
sistant  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  selected  as  president  of  the 
Washington  Life,  President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutuai  Life  giving  him  a 
leave  of  absence  of  ninety  days.  It  w'as  understood  that  if  he  found  the 
condition  of  the  Washington  Life  satisfactory,  he  would  continue  as 
president;  it  not,  he  wouid  return  to  the  Mutual  at  the  end  of  his  ieave 
of  absence. 

Charies  F.  Allen,  ex-governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  vice-president  of  the 
Morton  Trust  Company,  was  chosen  as  vice-president  of  the  Washington 
Life. 

The  statement  in  The  Evening  Post  is  very  explicit  and  detailed,  but 
the  above  is  a  synopsis  of  what  it  claims  are  the  tacts  in  the  case. 


Testimony  Taken  by  Superintendent  Hendricks  in  Equitable 

Matters. 

The  daiiy  papers  on  Tuesday  printed  extracts  from  the  testimony  taken 
by  Superintendent  Hendricks  regarding  Equitable  Life  affairs.  It  is 
stated  that  this  is  part  of  the  testimony  turned  over  to  District-Atorney 
Jerome  on  which  to  base  the  criminai  proceedings  he  has  threatened  to 
begin.  Following  are  some  of  the  extracts: 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew. — Senator  Depew  testified  that  he  was 
solicited  by  the  iate  Henry  B.  Hyde  to  become  a  general  legal  advisor 
of  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $20,000  a  year, 
subject  to  revocation  at  any  time.  “  He  told  of  the  transaction  with  the 
Depew  Improvement  Company,  which  was  organized  by  Waiter  Webb. 
This  was  property  lying  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  was 
named  after  Senator  Depew.  Mr.  Depew  was  one  of  the  stockholders 
in  this  corporation.  The  Equitable  loaned  this  company  $250,000,  which 
accumulated  interest  until  it  amounted  to  nearly  $300,000,  when  the 
Equitable  had  to  foreclose  on  the  property,  taking  it  in  at  a  valuation 
of  $150,000.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Depew  and  Seward  Webb  had 
given  a  verbal  guarantee  to  hold  the  Equitable  free  from  loss  on  this 
transaction,  but  lawyers  advise  that  they  are  not  legally  responsible  for 
it.  Mr.  Depew  expressed  the  belief  that  with  proper  management  the 
property  would  get  to  be  profitable  to  the  Equitable. 

Jacob  H.  Schifp  testified  as  to  the  transactions  with  Kuhn,  Lneb  & 
Co.,  of  which  firm  he  is  a  member.  He  testified  that  he  had  been  a 
dummy  director,  but  had  bought  five  shares  of  the  stock  since  the  ex¬ 
posure,  paying  $2000  a  share  for  it.  In  regard  to  the  purchasing  of 
Union  Pacific  stock,  he  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  The  record  shows  that  on  January  22,  $500,000  of  the  Union  Pacific 
preferred  stock  was  purchased  from  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  authorized 
by  the  finance  committee  February  2,  1903,  at  100.  A.  There  are  two 
errors  in  there.  In  the  first  place,  the  finance  committee  could  not 
authorize  the  purchase  of  anything.  The  other  is  that  the  record  must 
be  wrong,  for  I  repeat  my  statement  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  never  sold 
Union  Pacific  preferred  stock  to  the  Equitable  Life  Company. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  am  only  giving  you  the  record.  A.  The  record  must 
be  false. 

Q.  It  was  approved  February  2,  1903,  by  the  finance  committee,  present 
Krech,  Wilson,  Depew,  Schiff,  Snyder,  the  president  and  vice-president. 
A.  The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  may  have  bought  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  preferred  stock;  it  certainly  never  bought  any  from  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co. 

Q.  The  statement  here  is  from  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  A.  The  statement 
must  be  wrong. 

Continuing,  he  told  about  the  syndicate  known  as  “James  H.  Hyde 
and  Associates,”  and  of  the  various  deals  in  which  they  were  interested. 
This  testimony  substantiates  the  findings  in  this  respect  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Hendricks’  report. 

James  Hazbn  Hyde  testified  as  to  the  salaries  he  received  from  the 
Equitable  and  subsidiary  companies.  Also,  he  gave  details  regarding  the 
syndicates  carried  on  in  his  name.  These  were  eight  in  number,  and  he 
testified  that  James  W.  Alexander  was  in  all  of  them  and  received  his 
share  of  their  profits. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Cambon  dinner,  costing  $12,000,  was  paid  for  by 
the  Equitable  Society  upon  a  voucher  made  out  by  himself.  Also,  that 
several  clerks  and  servants  that  were  rendering  personal  service  to  him 
were  paid  in  full  or  in  part  by  the  society. 

William  B.  Bremner,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Equitable,  testified 
that  forty-five  shares  of  the  syndicate  were  put  in  his  name,  but  that 
he  never  knew  who  placed  it  in  his  name  or  who  was  the  actual  owner. 
The  dividends  were  made  out  to  him,  and  he  immediately  turned  them 
over  to  Mr.  McIntyre. 

Chairman  Morton  has  announced  that  Vice-President  Tarbell  s  resig¬ 
nation  is  not  to  be  accepted,  but  he  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  domestic 
agencies:  Vice-President  George  T,  Wilson  will  be  retained  in  charge 
of  the  foreign  agencies,  and  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Winthrop  and 
Bremner  will  not  be  accepted  at  present.  Mr.  Morton  also  hopes  to  re¬ 
tain  the  services  of  General  Agent  A.  C.  Haynes,  who  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  take  effect  December  31. 


— The  Alliance  Assurance  Company  has  appointed  T.  D.  Belfield  to  succeed 
P.  M.  Wickham  as  its  Canadian  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 


The  New  York  Life  Courts  Publicity. 

In  view  of  the  exposures  that  have  been  made  recently  in  connection  with 
the  Equitable  Life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
an  investigation  of  other  life  insurance  companies.  This  demand  is  fos¬ 
tered  and  encouraged  by  certain  hysterical  writers  for  one  or  two  maga¬ 
zines,  whose  publishers  hope  to  Increase  their  circulation  by  making 
charges  of  a  general  character  without  specifying  in  detail  anything 
derogatory  to  the  management  of  any  company.  President  John  A.  McCall 
of  the  New  York  Life  anticipated  the  demand  for  an  investigation  of 
other  companies,  and  announced  that  he  sought  the  greatest  publicity  at¬ 
tainable  regarding  methods  and  practices  of  the  great  company  of  which 
he  is  the  executive  head.  The  New  York  Life  is  a  purely  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  no  one  man  having  power  to  dictate  its  plans  and  practices,  nor  to 
control  the  Investments  of  the  trust  funds  confided  to  the  company  for  the 
protection  of  the  policyholders.  While  Mr.  McCall  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  company,  his  powers,  as  are  those  of  every  one  of  his  associates, 
are  defined  and  limited  by  the  by-laws,  and  are  supervised  by  an  active 
board  of  trustees.  He  has  been  careful  to  surround  himself  with  able  and 
trustworthy  men  in  every  department  of  the  extensive  and  involved  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company,  and  being  himself  an  expert  authority  on  Insurance, 
with  a  life-long  experience  to  guide  him,  he  has  been  able  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  every  branch  of  the  business  and  to  exercise  constant 
supervision  over  it.  He  has  not,  therefore,  anything  to  apprehend  from 
examinations  or  investigations  by  whomsoever  Instituted. 

Recognizing  the  demand  for  publicity  regarding  the  inner  workings  of 
life  insurance  companies,  Mr.  McCall  has  issued  a  series  of  bulletins  for 
circulation  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  explaining  its  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  giving  the  names  and  records  of  the  men  constituting  the 
administrative  force  of  the  company.  There  are  six  of  these  bulletins 
that  have  been  Issued  at  intervals,  and  have  now  been  gathered  together 
in  a  packet  of  convenient  size  for  field  use  or  for  general  circu¬ 
lation,  entitled  “Mutuality.”  The  packet  gives  a  complete  history  as 
to  how  the  business  is  systematized  and  conducted,  showing  the  safe¬ 
guards  that  surround  each  department,  especially  those  having  to  do  with 
the  care  of  the  funds  and  their  investment.  The  first  bulletin  of  the 
series  tells  how  the  policyholders,  through  trustees  of  their  own  selection, 
manage  the  company,  who  the  trustees  are,  how  they  are  chosen,  and  how 
the  policyholders  vote.  The  second  explains  the  duties  of  the  agency 
committee,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it.  The 
third,  and  most  important  of  the  series,  explains  the  duties  of  the  finance 
committee,  tells  who  they  are,  how  the  funds  are  invested,  how  checked 
and  guarded,  and  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  to  avoid  errors.  The 
fourth  of  the  series  explains  the  duties  of  the  executive  committee,  the 
loss  committee,  the  auditing  and  the  office  committee,  and  gives  the  names 
of  those  composing  them.  The  fifth  bulletin  treats  of  the  duties  of  the 
executive  officers,  how  they  are  chosen,  tells  who  they  are,  how  much 
compensation  they  receive,  and  shows  by  comparison  that  the  New  York 
Life  is  managed  at  less  cost  than  ten  other  companies  combined,  which 
have  a  smaller  business.  The  sixth  bulletin  gives  a  new  by-law  recently 
adopted  prohibiting  officers,  employees  and  agents  of  the  company  from 
acting  as  proxies  for  members. 

NEW' BY  LAW  RELATING  TO  PROXIES. 

This  new  by-law  is  important,  and  covers  a  point  that  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  recent  discussions  of  the  life  insurance  situation, 
viz.:  the  ability  of  the  management  of  a  company  to  perpetuate  itself 
by  means  of  the  proxy  system  generally  in  vogue.  This  new  by-law 
reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  of  legal  age,  except  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
company,  may,  at  the  annual  election  of  members  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  act  as  proxy  for  any  member  or  members  of  the  company. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  from  its  policyholders  a  committee  of 
three,  who  may  act  as  proxies  for  members,  and  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected  by  the  board.  This  committee  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  company. 

Every  proxy  must  be  executed  in  writing  and  shall  be  revocable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  person  executing  it. 

Every  such  proxy  shall  be  invalid  after  the  expiration  of  eleven 
months  from  the  date  of  its  execution,  unless  the  member  executing  it 
shall  have  specified  therein  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  is  to 
continue. 

Thus  every  policyholder  has  the  right  to  vote  for  trustees,  and  to 
select  any  one  he  desires  to  cast  his  vote.  Furthermore,  a  member  of 
the  company  holding  a  small  policy  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
holder  of  the  largest  policy— a  member  holding  a  policy  for  $500,000  has 
but  one  ballot,  and  the  holder  of  a  $1000  contract  has  the  same.  In  some 
other  forms  of  proxies  in  use  the  larger  the  policy  the  more  ballots  the 
owner  of  it  has,  but  President  McCall  says:  “A  citizen  is  a  citizen  and  a 
policyholder  is  a  policyholder  when  it  comes  to  voting.”  With  this  power 
to  name  whomsoever  they  choose  as  trustees,  and  select  whomsoever  they 
choose  to  cast  their  ballots,  the  policyholders  have  it  within  their  power 
to  checkmate  any  efforts  that  may  be  made  by  the  management  of  a 
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company  to  perpetuate  itself.  If  the  management  is  not  satisfactory  the 
policyholders  can  effect  a  reorganization  by  electing  a  new_  board  of 
trustees. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  finance  committee  is  the  one  in  which  policyholders  naturally  feel 
the  greatest  amount  of  interest,  for  it  is  charged  with  the  investment  of 
the  funds  of  the  company.  If  these  are  made  recklessly,  or  with  poor 
judgment,  losses  in  large  amounts  can  be  readily  made,  and  the  interests 
of  policyholders  impaired  accordingly.  Defining  the  duties  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  by-laws  say; 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee  to  take  and  have  a 
personal  supervision  of  the  funds  of  the  company;  to  direct  the  mode, 
manner  and  time  of  making  and  calling  in  investments;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  loan  or  investment  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  present. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  seven  gentlemen  of  high  standing  as 
financiers  in  commercial  circles.  They  are  George  W.  Perkins,  chair¬ 
man;  Edmund  D.  Randolph,  John  Claflin,  George  A.  Morrison,  Wood¬ 
bury  Langdon,  John  S.  Kennedy  and  Alexander  E.  Orr.  It  will  be  noted 
that  it  requires  the  unanimous  action  of  this  committee  to  make  any  in¬ 
vestment,  and  no  one  or  two  or  few  persons  can  make  an  investment,  as 
has  been  cited  in  the  case  of  another  company.  Like  every  other  com¬ 
mittee  and  officer  of  the  company  the  finance  committee  is  subject  to  the 
by-laws  that  may  be  enacted  by  the  trustees  from  time  to  time.  The 
finance  committee  is  governed  by  the  following  regulations,  which  are 
conscientiously  observed: 

THE  INVESTMENT  OF  THE  POLICYHOLDERS’  MONEY 

(1)  All  investments  shall  stand  in  the  name  of  the  ‘{New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company”  and  not  in  the  name  of  any  individual  as  an  officer 
of  the  company. 

(2)  All  moneys  belonging  to  the  company  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  such  depositories 
as  shall  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  of  the  finance 
committee. 

(3)  No  trustee  or  officer  of  this  company  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
borrow  the  funds  of  this  company,  or  use  the  same  except  to  pay  losses 
and  other  obligations  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  company. 

(4)  No  trustee  or  officer  shall  receive  any  money  or  valuable  thing 
for  negotiating,  procuring  or  recommending  any  loan,  or  for  selling  or 
aiding  the  sale  of  any  securities. 

(5)  The  company  shall  not  purchase,  hold  or  grant  any  mortgage  loans 
on  unimproved  or  non-productive  property,  or  on  farms,  hotels,  theatres, 
churches,  breweries,  factories  or  mining  enterprises  of  any  description 
whatsoever. 

(6)  Neither  shall  this  company  make  any  loan  on  or  investments  in 
what  are  commonly  known  as  industrial  enterprises. 

(7)  Nor  shall  this  company  invest  in  or  loan  on  stocks. 

(8)  The  company  shall  not  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  real- 
estate  except  for  the  accommodation  of  its  business  or  in  satisfaction 
of  debts  due  the  company. 

In  the  four  and  a  half  years  during  which  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  chair¬ 
man  the  committee  has  had  under  consideration  some  $1,300,000,000  of 
bonds,  purchasing  to  the  extent  of  $250,000,000.  Of  these  $85,000,000  have 
been  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  company  of  upwards  of  $1,000,000.  There  are 
in  the  vaults  of  the  company  about  $165,000,000,  the  market  value  of 
which  is  $1,500,000  more  than  was  paid  for  them.  These  figures  give  a 
slight  idea  of  the  work  and  responsibility  resting  upon  the  finance 
committee. 

COUNTING,  CHECKING  AND  GUARDING  NEW  YORK  LIFE 
SECURITIES. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  the  finance  committee  “shali  examine  all 
accounts,  funds  and  securities  as  often  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  or 
when  required  by  the  board.”  The  committee  meets  twice  a  week.  So 
great  is  the  volume  of  investment  offerings  that  a  sub-committee  of  three 
members  meets  daily  and  investigates  the  investments  offered,  sifting  out 
the  undesirable  and  referring  the  best  purchases,  sales  or  loans  to  the 
finance  committee.  In  the  handling,  counting  and  storing  of  the  New 
York  Life's  securities,  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken.  Some  infor¬ 
mation,  necessarily  brief,  will  be  interesting,  and  afford  new  insight  into 
the  intricate  responsibilities  of  the  finance  committee. 

The  securities  in  the  great  steel  vault  of  the  New  York  Life — $300,000,000 
in  round  numbers — must  be  verified  each  month  or  oftener,  on  account  of 
sales,  purchases  or  the  removal  of  interest  coupons.  When  a  sale  is  made 
the  securities  are  taken  from  the  vault  and  the  seal  on  the  package 
broken;  when  securities  are  purchased  they  are  either  added  to  existing 
parceis  or  new  parcels  must  be  prepared;  when  securities  are  taken 
out  tor  cutting  coupons  the  seals  are  also  broken.  The  company’s  hold¬ 
ings  in  all  these  securities  must  be  counted,  recounted  and  resealed. 

The  finance  committee  reports  every  month  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
For  that  report  the  contents  of  the  great  vault  must  be  verified  and 
sealed.  One  cage  of  the  vault  alone  is  kept  open  for  current  business,  but 
even  its  contents  must  be  fully  verified  before  the  committee  makes 
report 

ELARORATE  RRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  LOSS  OK  ERROR. 

The  following  shows  the  details  of  the  care  of  the  company’s  securities; 


Every  parcel,  the  seal  of  which  has  been  broken  in  the  current 
month,  is  brought,  under  supervision  usually  of  the  cashier  and  assistant 
treasurer,  to  the  finance  committee  room.  The  committee  members  in¬ 
spect  these  securities,  item  by  item.  The  securities  are  then  carefully 
counted.  The  amount  of  securities  in  the  package,  date,  and  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  committee  members  responsible  for  their  counting,  are 
entered  on  a  memorandum  wdth  the  package.  The  parcel  Is  then 
strongly  wrapped,  tied  with  tape  and  sealed  with  wax.  On  a  blank, 
provided  for  that  purpose,  the  secretary  of  the  committee  certifies  that 
he  personally  witnessed  the  counting  and  sealing  already  certified  to  by 
the  committee.  The  securities  thus  counted  and  verified  are  now  re¬ 
turned  to  the  vault,  usually  under  the  supervision  of  the  treasurer,  and 
placed  again  in  the  steel  compartments  from  which  they  came,  in  the 
presence  of  another  member  of  the  finance  committee,  who  again  checks 
them  with  the  company’s  records.  The  inner  steel  cages  are  then 
locked.  They  can  be  unlocked  only  by  the  use  of  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  keys  always  in  the  possession  of  different  persons.  After  the 
cages  are  locked,  a  piece  of  tape  is  run  through  two  steel  eyelets,  one 
on  the  door,  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  vault.  The  ends  of  this  tape 
are  tied,  and  sealed  with  the  committee’s  seal,  showing  the  date  of  the 
counting.  The  contents  of  the  vault,  when  everything  has  been  returned, 
are  shut  in  first  by  a  great  inside  door  of  chilled  steel,  weighing  many 
tons,  and  then  by  a  similar  outside  door  of  steel.  Both  the  inner  and 
the  outer  doors  are  equipped  with  time-locks.  The  time-lock  on  the 
outer  door  is  set  to  open  a  little  earlier  than  the  lock  on  the  inner 
door.  The  officers  having  the  combination  of  the  outer  door  do  not 
know  the  combination  of  the  inner  door;  nor  do  those  having  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  inner  door  know  the  combination  of  the  outer  one.  Then 
comes  the  added  electrical  protection.  Over  these  great  steel  doors  are 
drawn  thin  wooden  shutters,  lined  with  thousands  of  electric  wires 
which  connect  with  a  central  detective  station  outside  the  home  office. 
When  once  the  doors  of  the  vault  on  the  Broadway  floor  are  closed  and 
the  shutters  drawn,  it  is  impossible  to  open  or  even  disturb  them  with¬ 
out  giving  instant  alarm. 

THE  COMPANY  HAS  NO  OUTSIDE  AFFILIATIONS 

The  New  York  Life  has  no  investments  in  or  affiliations  with  any 
other  corporation.  In  1901  it  disposed  of  the  last  of  the  stock  it  formerly 
held,  and  since  then  has  not  owned  stock  in  any  bank,  railroad,  trust 
company,  or  other  enterprise.  Its  purchases  of  first-class  bonds  are  made 
in  open  market  and  always  in  the  name  of  the  company,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  any  officer.  The  annual  report  of  the  company  to  the  various 
State  Insurance  Departments  gives  a  complete  list  of  its  Investments, 
enumerating  the  amounts  held  of  each  kind  of  security,  its  par  value  and 
its  market  value,  according  to  the  quotations  on  various  exchanges. 
Having  no  interest  in  outside  corporations,  its  funds  are  available  at  all 
times  to  enable  the  finance  committee  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets — 
buying  when  bonds  are  low  in  price  and  selling  when  a  good  profit  can 
be  secured  or  a  better  grade  of  security  obtained  to  replace  others. 

THE  AGENCY  COMMITTEE. 

The  proper  organization  of  the  agency  or  field  force  of  a  life  insurance 
company  is  the  key  to  its  success.  The  field  men  are  the  business  getters, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  the  agency  committee  to  promulgate  rules  for  their 
observance,  and  keep  them  in  line  with  the  methods,  plans  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  the  trustees  deem  advisable.  Seven  of  the  trustees  constitute 
the  committee,  whose  duties  are  prescribed  to  be: 

(1)  Appointment  of  all  inspectors  of  agencies,  supervisors,  general 
managers,  managers  and  agency  directors  throughout  the  world. 

(2)  Fixing  the  compensation  of  each  of  the  foregoing.  Approval  of 
compensation  must  be  unanimous,  and  the  initials  of  two  members 
(other  than  officers  of  the  company)  must  appear  on  every  contract. 

(3)  Fixing  compensation  of  agents. 

(4)  Approval  of  all  methods  of  business,  bulletin  schemes,  prizes  and 
bonuses. 

(5)  Reporting  to  the  full  board  once  a  month. 

Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Buckner  is  a  member  of  this  committee,  and 
has  charge  of  the  details  connected  with  the  agency  work,  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  of  agencies  known  to 
the  business.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  field  force  of  the  New 
York  Lite  is  most  efficiently  organized,  intelligent,  active  and  pushing, 
and  loyal  to  the  company  they  represent  in  the  highest  degree.  Mr. 
Buckner  keeps  in  close  touch  with  them,  devoting  to  his  duties  all  his 
time  and  the  experience  gained  by  many  years  of  hard  work  along  agency 
lines. 

OTHER  COMMITTEES  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  the  other  committees  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
titles — auditing  committee,  office  committee,  etc.  Each  is  made  up  of 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  exercise  close  supervision  over  the 
work  entrusted  to  them.  In  addition,  there  are  various  departments 
presided  over  by  officers,  all  of  whom  are  experts  in  their  special  lines. 
There  are  the  law  department,  the  medical,  the  actuarial,  and  some 
others,  whose  duties  are  clearly  defined  and  promptly  executed.  This 
is  a  point  that  President  McCall  insists  upon — the  dispatch  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  least  possible  delay.  His  own  duties,  as  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws  and  regulations,  demand  of  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  in  every  branch  of  the  business,  and  this  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  complete  systemization  he  has  introduced, 
whereby  every  detail  of  importance  is  brought  to  his  attention  for  his 
judgment  and  decision. 
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WHAT  IS  DEMANDED  OE  PRESIDENT  McCALL. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  itemize  the  thousand  and  one  subjects 
that  come  before  the  president  daily,  the  following  enumeration  of  essen¬ 
tial  matters  gives  some  idea  of  his  duties: 

1.  Selection  and  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  company  other  than 
the  executive  officers,  subject  to  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

2.  Appointment  of  standing  committees,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

3.  Supervision  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  six  standing  committees. 

4.  Transferring  securities,  satisfying  mortgages,  making  and  calling 
in  investments,  with  consent  of  finance  committee. 

5.  Fixing  compensation  of  agents,  with  consent  of  agency  committee. 

6.  Responsibility  for  appointment,  removal  and  fixing  compensation 
of  every  person  employed  by  the  company,  executive  officers  alone  ex¬ 
cepted. 

7.  Supervision  of  all  the  details  and  affairs  of  the  company,  in  and  out 
of  the  home  office,  including  investments,  compiling  annual  reports, 
securing  of  business,  compliance  with  laws,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  Supervision  of  the  legal  department  of  the  company.  All  ques¬ 
tions  of  State  laws,  government  regulations,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
taxes  and  general  legal  matters  come  under  his  immediate  and  personal 
supervision. 

9.  Consultation  as  to  all  medical  matters  pertaining  to  the  company, 
such  as  the  selection  of  medical  directors,  examining  physicians,  and 
consultation  in  the  selection  of  the  more  important  risks  assumed  by 
the  Company. 

10.  Supervision  of  the  actuarial  department  of  the  company,  embracing 
the  rates  charged  for  premiums  and  the  conditions  of  the  company’s 
policy  contract  with  its  insured. 

Thus  President  McCall  is  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  of 
medicine,  to  be  an  actuary,  an  expert  accountant  and  a  variety  of  other 
things.  No  person  educated  for  one  profession,  the  law  or  medicine,  for 
instance,  could  fulfill  these  manifold  duties,  but  President  McCall  can, 
for  he  is  a  trained  insurance  man  of  life-long  experience.  He  knows 
every  phase  of  the  life  insurance  business,  and  having  been  an  official 
examiner  in  the  Insurance  Department,  and  later  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
surance,  he  knows  every  rock  and  snag  that  managers  of  companies  have 
encountered  in  the  past,  and  has  been  careful  to  avoid  them  during  his 
administration  of  the  New  York  Lite.  He  is  certain  that  every  transac¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  responsible  will  stand  the  searchlight  of  any  ex¬ 
amination,  and  hence  he  courts  publicity.  For  this  reason  he  issues  this 
series  of  bulletins  in  convenient  form,  taking  the  public  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  regarding  the  organization  of  the  company,  the  duties  of  its 
several  committees  and  the  responsibility  of  the  various  officers. 

RECENT  EXAMINATION  BY  THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent  Hendricks  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  com¬ 
pleted  an  examination  of  the  New  York  Life  in  August,  1904,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $13,000.  The  Superintendent’s  investigation  is  published  in  lull 
detail  in  his  report  to  the  State  legislature.  May  17,  1905,  pages  590  to 
604.  The  examiners  went  back  to  the  previous  examination  in  1898,  and 
found  that  the  annual  statements  subsequently  made  to  the  Insurance 
Departments  were  correct.  The  report  of  the  examiners  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  its  condition  on  January  1,  1904: 

CONDITION  JANUARY  1,  1904. 

Net  or  ledger  assets  December  31,  1898,  as  found  on  prior  examin¬ 
ation  .7 . $203,496,049.45 

This  sum  has  since  been  augmented  from  the  following  sources,  and 
these  receipts  have  been  examined  and  verified  in  detail: 

New  premiums  .  $67,645,786.94 

Renewal  premiums  . 218,096,031.61 

Supplementary  contracts  not  involving  life  contin- 

ggficiss  . 756,756.39 

Interest  and  dividends  .  54,755,338.89 

Rent  .  3,938,709.97 

Erom  all  other  sources  .  4,273,641.87 


Total  income  from  January  1,  1899,  to  December  31,  1903  .  349,466,265.67 

Total  . $552,962,315.12 

The  following  disbursements  covering  same  period  have  been 

checked  and  audited  in  detail:  ^  _ 

Claims  paid  . .  . . . 

I-apsed,  surrendered  and  purchased  policies .  21,802,992.30 

Dividends  to  policyholders  . 18,619,630.85 

Supplementary  contracts  not  involving  life  contin- 

gencies  .  103,045.38 

Commissions  . 

Salaries,  medical  fees  and  other  charges  of  employees..  19,215,742.69 
Other  disbursements  .  13,428,927.21 

Total  disbursements  from  January  1.  1899,  to  December  31,  1903 - 

Balance,  being  net  or  ledger  assets  December  31,  1903  .  344,298,648.59 

Non-ledger  assets  December  31,  1903,  audited  at .  8,353,398.98 

Total  admitted  assets  December  31,  1903 . $352,652,047.57 


Invested  as  follows:  j  ■  t. 

Book  value  of  real  estate,  verified  by  valuation  placed  upon  it  by 
appraisers  for  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department...... 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate,  the  latter  having  been  also  appraised 

by  Insurance  Department  . 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds . 

Loans  made  to  policyholders . 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force . . . 

Book  value  of  bonds,  excluding  accrued  interest . . . .'"'r-Won 

Cash,  deposited  in  banks  and  trust  companies,  including  $129,479.39 

in  company’s  office  . . . 

Interest  due  $28,319.30,  and  acerued  $146,699.69,  on  mortgage  loans.. 
Interest  accrued  on  bonds  owned . 


$12,725,000.00 

24,531,774.34 

5,280,000.00 

28,502,073.02 

3,139,284.12 

247,994,383.06 


22,126,134.05 

475,018.99 

1,714,342.83 


Interest  accrued  on  collateral  loans .  66,166.66 

Interest  accrued  on  premium  notes,  policy  loans  or  liens .  163,990.00 

Interest  accrued  on  other  assets .  30,654.00 

Rents  due  $18,370.07,  rents  accrued  $17,129.45 .  35,499.52 

Deferred  and  uncollected  premiums,  less  22%  per  cent  loading _  6,167,726.98 


Total  admitted  assets  . $352,652,047.57 


COMMISSIONERS  EOLK  AND  PREWITT  ANSWERED. 

Insurance  Commissioners  Reau  E.  Folk  of  Tennessee  and  Henry  R. 
Prewitt  of  Kentucky  addressed  a  series  of  twelve  questions  to  President 
McCall,  relative  to  the  management  of  the  New  York  Life.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  say:  “These  questions  are  in  no  way  intended  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  we  have  found  at  all 
times  ready  and  anxious  to  comply  with  any  law  of  our  respective  States, 
but  simply  to  secure  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  management  of  a 
great  corporation  in  which  our  citizens  are  vitally  interested.” 

President  McCall  has  replied  to  the  inquiries  one  by  one,  and  in  doing 
so  answers  explicitly  and  circumstantially  many  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  recent  critics  of  life  insurance  methods.  Following  is  Mr. 
McCall’s  answer  in  full: 

President’s  Office, 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York,  June  15,  1905 

The  Hon.  Reau  E.  Folk,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
The  Hon.  Henry  R.  Prewitt,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Frankfort,  Ky. : 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  courteous  joint  letter,  with  twelve  interrogatories,  is  duly 
received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  answering,  in  behalf  of  this  company,  for  the 
period  since  I  became  its  president  in  February,  1892.  I  will  quote  and  answer 
your  interrogatories  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

1.  “Does  any  officer  of  your  company  at  present  receive,  or  has  any  officer  in 
the  past  received,  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by 
the  company?” 

My  answer  to  each  and  every  part  of  this  question  is,  unqualifiedly,  NO. 

2.  “Does  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  control,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  trust  company,  bank  or  other  corporation?  If  so,  please  give  names 
and  explain  such  control.” 

My  answer  to  each  and  every  part  of  this  question  is,  unqualifiedly,  NO. 

Prior  to  1901,  the  company  owned  bank  stocks,  trust  company  stocks  and 
railroad  company  stocks.  In  1900  the  company  adopted  a  by-law  wliich  pro¬ 
hibited  it  from  further  investments  in,  or  loans  upon,  stocks,  and  required  it  to 
sell  all  its  stocks  on  or  before  December  31,  1901.  Pursuant  to  this  by-law  it 
gradually  sold  its  bank  and  railway  stocks  and,  in  November,  1901,  or  about 
sixty  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  it  was  compelled  to  be  rid  of 
all  its  stocks,  it  sold  the  control  of  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company. 
This  trust  company  was  organized  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  the  year  1889,  and  the  New  York  Life,  at  the  time  of  said  organization,  pur¬ 
chased  over  5000  shares  (a  controlling  interest)  of  the  trust  company’s  stock  for 
$150  per  share.  The  New  York  Life  retained  the  controlling  interest  in  this 
trust  company  until  November,  1901.  For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  said  date 
the  company  was  in  constant  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  this  stock  upon  terms 
that  would  secure  to  the  policyholders  the  best  cash  price  obtainable.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  able  to  accomplish  a  sale  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  last  date  fixed 
by  the  by-laws  for  the  final  disposition  of  all  stockholdings,  i.  e.,  December  31, 
1901.  (During  the  fall  of  1901,  several  bids  were  made  for  a  few  shares  of  the 
stock  at  900  or  950,  but  the  price  obtainable  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  shares  doe.s 
not,  of  course,  establish  a  basis  upon  which  5000  shares  of  trust  company  stock 
can  be  sold.) 

The  company  sold  this  stock  (5005  shares)  to  a  group  of  men  for  $800  per 
share  in  cash,  with  a  further  agreement  that  it  should  receive  one-half  of  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  said  stock  between  the  date  of  sale  and  January  1,  1907— 
a  period  of  a  little  mere  than  five  years — provided  the  said  stock  is  resold,  pur¬ 
suant  to  said  agreement,  for  more  than  $800  per  share  on  or  before  January  1, 
1907.  At  the  date  of  the  sale  of  said  stock  by  the  company  for  $800  per  share, 
the  trust  company  was  paying  dividends  on  said  stock  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  par  value  thereof,  or  2%  per  cent  on  the  value  realized  in 
cash. 

The  company  still  has,  therefore,  a  claim  on  one-half  of  any  enhancement  that 
may  occur  in  the  price  of  this  stock  over  and  above  $800  per  share,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1907,  when  resold  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  sold.  It  thus  retained 
an  interest  in  any  future  benefits  that  may  arise  during  a  period  of  five  years, 
but  was  and  is  released  from  any  future  shrinkage  that  may  occur  in  the  price 
of  the  stock  below  $800  per  share. 

In  the  general  rise  in  market  values  which  occurred  in  this  country  after  the 
New  York  Life  sold  this  stock,  a  comparatively  few  shares  of  stock  of  this  trust 
company  changed  hands  at  $1000  to  $1400  per  share;  but  these  were  minority 
shares  where  the  profit  over  $800  per  share  did  not  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
New  York  Life.  The  stock  declined  afterwards  to  as  low  as  $500  per  share. 
IT  IS  NOW  SELLING  AT  ABOUT  $720  PER  SHARE.  Only  a  few  of  the 
shares  sold  by  the  New  York  Life  have  changed  hands  since  the  New  York  Life 
sold  them,  but  in  each  case  said  stock  has  been  sold  for  less  than  the  purchaser 
paid  for  it.  Had  it  been  sold  at  a  profit,  the  New  York  Life  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  one-half  of  said  profit. 

3.  “Has  any  officer  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  received  in  the 
past,  or  does  any  officer  now  receive,  any  salary  or  other  consideration  from 
any  trust  company,  bank  or  other  corporation  or  business  concern  controlled  in 
whole  or' in  part  by  the  New  York  L-ife  Insurance  Company,  or  benefited  in  any 
way  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company?” 

My  answer  to  each  and  every  part  of  this  question  is,  unqualifiedly,  NO. 
They  receive  the  customary  fee  allowed  to  all  directors  for  attending  board  oi 
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committee  meetings  of  banks,  trust  companies  or  railways,  of  which  they  may 
be  directors. 

4.  “With  reference  to  policyholders  having  deferred  dividend  contracts,  please 
explain  the  system  of  crediting  to  these  contracts  dividend  earnings.” 

According  to  the  policy  itself,  no  credit  can  be  made  to  the  individual  policy 
during  the  deferred  dividend  period  (whether  5,  10,  15  or  20  years).  Credits 
are,  however,  made  year  by  year  to  the  groups  as  such  (a  group  consisting  of 
all  the  policies  with  the  same  dividend  period  and  issued  in  the  same  year). 
ITie  aggregate  of  these  credits  to  the  combined  groups  of  each  period  is  stated 
in  our  annual  report,  being  there  carried  as  a  reserve  liability  and  not  as  sur¬ 
plus.  The  items  to  this  effect  in  our  report  for  December  31,  1904,  are  as 
follows: 

Reserve  to  provide  dividends  payable  to  policyholders  in  1905  and  thereafter. 


as  the  periods  mature: 

To  holders  of  20-year  period  policies,  and  longer .  $24,982,787.06 

To  holders  of  15-year  period  policies .  5,736,259.46 

To  holders  of  10-year  period  policies .  344,600,56 

To  holders  of  5-year  period  policies .  303,837.47 


5.  “Please  explain  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  the  character  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  its  assets.” 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  laws  permit  the  company  a  wide  range  of  invest¬ 
ments,  including  “the  bonds  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  of  any  solvent  institu¬ 
tion  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof” — 
and  of  any  foreign  countries,  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  required  to  meet  its 
obligations  therein,  but  from  time  to  time  the  company,  of  its  own  motion,  has 
imposed  more  rigorous  restrictions  on  its  investments  than  the  New  York  State 
law  prescribes,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  company’s  by-laws  have  restricted 
the  investments  of  the  company  to  much  narrower  limits,  and  now  prohibit 
investments  in,  or  loans  on,  “unimproved  or  non-productive  property,  or  on 
farms,  hotels,  theaters,  churches,  breweries,  factories  or  mining  enterprises  of 
any  description  whatsoever.”  The  company’s  by  laws  (copy  enclosed  herewith) 
also  prohibit  the  loaning  on,  or  investment  in,  what  are  commonly  known  as 
industrial  enterprises,  and  also  prohibit  the  company  from  investing  in,  or  loan¬ 
ing  upon,  stocks  of  any  kind. 

The  company’s  assets  are  now  composed  of: 

First.  Government,  State,  municipal,  railroad  and  other  first-class  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  selected  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
No  bond  can  be  purchased  without  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  member  of  the 
committee  present  at  the  meeting.  (See  by-law  19.)  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
administration  to  keep  on  its  finance  committee  men  who,  by  their  experience 
and  business  connections,  are  familiar,  or  in  a  position  to  become  familiar,  with 
the  securities  held  by  the  company  and  others  offered  to  the  company  for  pur¬ 
chase.  At  the  present  time  the  company  does  not  hold  a  single  bond  on  which 
the  interest  is  in  default. 

Second.  The  company  loans  money  on  improved  business  property  in  cities. 

Third.  As  stated  in  another  paragraph,  the  company  loans  money  to  its 
policyholders  on  the  sole  security  of  their  policies,  at  5  per  cent  interest. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  company  for  a  number  of  years  to  publish  at 
the  close  of  each  year  a  complete  schedule  of  all  the  bonds  it  owns  and  all  the 
mortgages  it  holds,  as  well  as  its  real  estate  owned,  item  by  item,  and  to  cir¬ 
culate  such  lists  freely  all  over  the  world,  that  they  may  receive  the  closest 
possible  scrutiny,  it  being  the  belief  of  the  management  that  this  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity  is,  in  itself,  a  very  great  safeguard,  as  it  constantly  keeps  before  the  finance 
committee  the  fact  that  its  additions  to  the  company’s  assets  at  the  end  of 
each  and  every  year  are  at  once  open  for  review  by  the  company’s  policyholders, 
all  the  government  supervising  authorities  and  the  public  generally. 

6.  “Is  it  the  policy  of  the  company  to  loan  money  on  collateral  securities, 
and,  if  so,  what  class  of  securities?’’ 

The  company  loans  money  to  policyholders  on  the  sole  security  of  their  poli¬ 
cies  at  the  fixed  rate  of  5  per  cent  interest,  as  provided  in  policy  contracts. 
By  referring  to  our  December  31,  1904,  report,  on  file  in  your  office,  you  will 
see  that  on  said  date  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  loans  outstanding  was 
$35,867,475.61.  On  each  policy  loan  the  company  is  amply  secured  by  the  re¬ 
serve  in  each  case.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to  loan  on  collateral 
securities  except  to  policyholders  against  their  policies,  as  stated.  The  company 
does,  however,  OCCASIONALLY  make  such  loans,  but  never,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  any  officer  or  trustee  of  the  company.  By  reference  to  the  last  offi¬ 
cial  report  of  the  company,  on  file  in  your  office,  under  the  head  of  “Schedule 
of  call  loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds,”  you  will  find  the  company  had,  on 
December  31,  1904,  but  two  such  loans,  aggregating  $500,000,  secured  by  bonds, 
the  market  value  of  which  on  said  date  was  $783,230. 

7.  “Please  give  the  proportion  for  the  last  year  or  more  of  the  expenses  of 
the  company  to  the  expense  loading.” 

The  entire  mathematical  loading  contained  in  all  the  premiums  received  by  the 
company  in  1904  was  $18,279,492. 

The  entire  insurance  expense  incurred,  including  expense  of  acquiring  185,000 
new  members  for  $340,000,000  of  new  business  during  the  year  1904,  was  within 
said  loading,  and  amounted  to  $18,237,764. 

8.  “In  this  connection,  please  give  the  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers 
of  the  company.” 

In  reply,  we  send  you  herewith  a  series  of  bulletins  published,  giving  full 
and  complete  information  as  to  the  company’s  management,  duties  of  officers 
and  trustees,  together  with  a  complete  statement  of  the  compensation  of  each 
executive  official. 

9.  “Please  give  the  amount  of  cash  balance  on  hand,  with  the  amount  on 
interest  and  the  amount  not  on  interest,  separately,  on  the  15th  of  each  month 
of  last  year,” 


A  schedule  of  cash  balances  for  each  month  of  1904,  with  amount  at  interest 
and  the  amount  not  at  interest,  separately  given,  is  returned  herewith. 

10.  “Is  there  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  your  company 
and  any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  you  have  deposits,  providing  that  such 
deposits  shall  not  be  drawn  against  at  will  by  your  company?” 

No  such  agreement  exists  between  this  company  and  any  of  its  depositories. 
The  company’s  balances  can  be  drawn  against  without  notice. 

11.  “Have  you  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  bank,  trust 
company,  corporation  or  individual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  by  your 
company  of  your  advances  to  agents  or  agents’  balances  by  which  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  such  advances  or  balances  are  reported  in  some  other  manner  in 
your  claimed  assets?” 

VVe  have  no  such  agreement,  expressed  or  implied.  In  1901,  the  year  of  the 
sale  of  all  our  stocks,  we  charged  off  all  agents’  balances  and  advances  to 
profit  and  loss  account.  Since  1901  we  have  never  claimed  or  reported  agents’ 
balances  or  agents’  advances  in  our  assets,  as  we  have  charged  the  net  accruing 
items  of  this  kind  as  expenses  in  the  annual  statements. 

12.  "Are  the  dividends  you  apportion  and  pay,  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age?  If  any  discrimination 
is  made,  explain  fully  the  territory  affected,  and  extent  of  the  discrimination 
and  the  reasons  therefor?” 

The  dividends  apportioned  and  paid  by  the  New  York  Life  are  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  for  all  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age. 
No  discriminations  in  regard  to  dividends  are  made  on  account  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  the  insured  may  live. 

If  there  are  any  further  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  concerning  the  affairs 
of  this  company,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  as  the  company  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  widest  possible  publicity  of  its  affairs,  and,  as  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners,  you  have  a  right  to  any  and  all  information  you  may  desire  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  this  company.  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  A.  McCALL,  President. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

— The  Casualty  Company  of  America  has  issued  a  new  steam  boiler  insurance 
policy  form. 

—The  Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows,  a  fraternal  of  Rhode  Island,  recently 
increased  its  rates  from  $8  to  $15. 

— A  large  casualty  company  is  looking  for  a  capable  manager  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  for  its  personal  accident  and  health  department. 

—The  California  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  for  the 
present  strictly  confine  its  operations  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

— The  Kansas  City  Life  has  recently  caused  the  prosecution  of  L.  H.  Wright, 
an  agent  of  the  company,  who  got  away  with  some  of  its  funds. 

— William  McHale  made  the  presentation  speech  at  the  joint  agency  meeting 
of  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  men,  held  at  Providence  recently,  a  notice  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Spectator  of  last  week.  The  meeting  was  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  General  Agent  Jesse  M.  Wheelock  and  to  meet  his  successor,  C.  C. 
Blanchard.  In  his  address  Mr.  McHale  spoke  of  Mr.  Wheelock  as  an  ideal 
manager  and  sterling  friend.  It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  all  who  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Wheelock  that  in  his  Western  abode  he  will  find  the  health  and  rest 
he  is  in  need  of. 

— Boston  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  H.  G.  Fairfield  has  retired  as  general 
agent  for  New  England  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  probably  as  an  indirect  result  of 
the  fine  last  year  imposed  upon  him  by  Commissioner  Cutting  of  Massachusetts, 
and  also  of  the  succession  of  U.  C.  Crosby  as  United  States  manager.  Mr.  Fair- 
field  will  retain  the  general  agency  of  Crum  &  Forster’s  companies,  the  North 
River,  the  United  States  Fire  and  the  Nassau,  and  will  push  the  business  of  these 
companies  with  renewed  energy.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
England  field. 


Large  Casualty  Company  desirous  of  developing 
Personal  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District,  New  York,  invites  applications  from 
experienced  producers.  A  liberal  general  agency  con¬ 
tract  can  be  obtained  by  a  person  capable  of  producing 
results. 

Address  F.  J.  G.,  Care  of  The  Spectator,  P.  O. 
Box  1 1 17,  New  York. 

Companig  TRepreeentation  Mantel 

Companies  not  represented  at  Sumter,  S.  C.,  can  make 
a  profitable  connection  with  active  agent  who  can  place 
business.  Will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Companies 
desiring  representation. 

JAS.  R.  LIGON, 

218  vS.  Main  Street,  -  -  Sumter,  vS.  C. 


July  20,  1905] 
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The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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The  many  friends  of  James  W.  Alexander,  late  president 
of  the  Equitable  Life,  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  he 
is  seriously  ill  at  the  home  of  a  relative  at  Babylon,  L.  E 
The  troubles  in  the  Equitable,  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent 
part  for  six  months  or  more,  told  upon  a  constitution  never 
robust,  and  when  he  finally  resigned  the  presidency  his  health 
gave  way.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  confined  to  the  house 
and  the  continued  discussion  of  Equitable  affairs  is  kept 
from  him.  Elis  physicians  express  the  belief  that  rest  and 
relief  from  anxiety  will  result  in  his  complete  recovery,  which 
IS  devoutly  hoped  for  by  all  who  knew  him.  While  recent 
exposures  of  questionable  transactions  in  the  Equitable  seem 
to  implicate  Mr.  Alexander  to  some  extent,  those  who  knew 
him  as  the  genial,  courteous  gentleman,  apparently  the  soul 
of  honor,  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  he  participated 
in  any  act  that  he  knew  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  company.  Weak  physically,  and  suffering 
from  a  chronic  malady,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  friction  with 
any  of  his  associates,  and  so  may  have  committed  himself  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred.  That  his 
name  should  now  be  smirched  with  others  is  a  matter  of  sin¬ 
cere  regret,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  investigation 
will  remove  whatever  stigma  is  at  present  attached  to  it. 


A  DISPATCH  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  conveys  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  has 
held  to  be  constitutional  the  anti-trust  act  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  that  State.  This  is  the  act  that  requires  every 
corporation  doing  business  in  the  State  to  make  an  affidavit 
each  year  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  trust  or  combination 
anywhere  whose  object  is  to  fix  the  rates  of  insurance.  It 
had  been  expected  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  declare 
this  act  to  be  unconstitutional  because  of  this  extra  territorial 
feature  of  it.  All  the  companies  withdrew  from  the  State  in 
March  last,  when  the  act  became  a  law,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hartford  Fire,  which  remained  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  test  case.  Suit  was  brought  against  that  company  to 
collect  one  day’s  penalty,  $5000,  for  every  day  the  company 
does  business  in  violation  of  the  law.  In  rendering  the  de¬ 
cision  the  court  sustained  its  previous  ruling  in  the  case  of 


the  Lancashire  Insurance  Company  vs.  the  State,  wherein 
the  court  said;  “As  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  entirely 
exclude  foreign  insurance  companies  from  doing  business  in 
this  State,  it  can,  of  course,  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  such 
companies  may  do  business  here.  The  whole  matter  rests 
in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.”  The  court  holds  that 
the  legislature,  acting  within  its  right,  has  the  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  foreign  insurance  corporation  from  doing  business 
in  the  State  while  it  is  a  member  of  any  combination,  trust, 
conspiracy  or  federation  to  fix  or  affect  insurance  rates  any¬ 
where.  In  preparing  this  case  for  trial  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Hartford  would  not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  the  Federal  courts,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
companies  will  take  early  means  for  bringing  the  case  for 
final  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  penalty  sued  for  by  the  State,  $5000,  was  for  one  day’s 
violation,  but  as  the  Hartford  has  continued  in  business  since 
the  suit  was  brought,  the  accumulated  penalty  would  amount 
to  nearly  $600,000  up  to  date.  It  is  presumed  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  now  cease  business  there,  until  the  Federal  courts 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  upon  this  anti-trust  law. 
The  decision  is  a  disappointment  to  fire  underwriters  gen¬ 
erally,  as  they  had  confidently  believed  that  the  law  would 
be  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  it  did  in  a  similar  case 
a  few  years  since.  Two  of  the  five  judges  dissented  from  the 
majority  decision,  but  the  majority  rules. 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

HE  Equitable  Life  has  been  under  fire  for  some  six 
months,  during  which  time  its  prestige  as  a  leading 
life  insurance  institution  has  been  seriously  impaired,  and 
even  its  trustworthiness  questioned.  Charges  of  maladmin¬ 
istration  were  bandied  back  and  forth  between  certain  of  the 
officers,  and  the  directors  were  finally  compelled  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  A  committee  of  the  board  was  appointed 
to  make  an  investigation  and  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  began  an  examination.  The  results  of  these  two  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  widely  published,  showing  that  not 
only  had  there  been  official  mismanagement  of  the  company’s 
affairs,  but  that  its  funds  had  been  used  in  various  specula¬ 
tions  to  the  profit  of  certain  of  the  officers  and  directors. 
Another  examination  by  public  accountants  is  in  progress, 
and  Superintendent  Hendricks  is  going  deeper  into  the  affairs 
of  the  company  than  he  had  time  to  do  before  issuing  his 
preliminary  report.  James  H.  Hyde  sold  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  society  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Ryan  ap¬ 
pointed  Paul  Morton  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
with  supreme  power.  Then  followed  the  resignations  of 
President  James  W.  Alexander  and  Vice-Presidents  James  H. 
Hyde  and  W.  H.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Morton  has  become  the 
absolute  authority  in  the  Equitable  Society  through  the  favor 
of  the  majority  stockowner,  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  The  probe 
has  been  inserted  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and 
with  every  turn  of  the  instrument  new  scandals  were  evolved. 
So  varied  are  these,  and  so  numerous  the  participants  in 
them,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them.  Men 
who  have  stood  high  in  commercial  and  social  circles  for 
years  emerge  from  these  investigations  with  tarnished  reputa¬ 
tions  and  the  word  “graft”  conspicuously  branded  upon  their 
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characters.  The  spectacle  is  a  most  humiliating  one,  and 
calculated  to  make  everyone  who  reads  the  story  lose  faith 
in  human  nature. 

The  process  of  elucidating  and  eliminating  the  “graft”  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  management  of  the  Equitable  is  going  on.  If 
it  progresses  slowly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  it  will 
have  been  sufficiently  radical  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
an  institution  of  which,  six  months  ago,  the  whole  country 
was  proud.  To-day,  what  the  600,000  policyholders  and  the 
general  public  want,  and  have  a  right  to  have  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  is  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  inquiries: 
“Is  the  society  solvent;  is  its  reported  surplus  a  visible  and 
tangible  fact?”  According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  it  has  a  surplus  of  some  $80,000,000;  of  this  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that,  in  round  numbers,  $70,000,000  is  a  liability  held 
for  the  protection  of  its  deferred  dividend  policyholders, 
leaving  some  $10,000,000  to  the  credit  of  the  general  policy¬ 
holders.  There  are  those,  and  their  name  is  legion,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe  that  if  a  new  and  fair  appraisement  of  the 
assets  of  the  society  were  made  there  would  not  be  required 
so  many  figures  to  represent  the  surplus.  The  society  is  a 
large  holder  of  real  estate,  and  some  of  its  property  is  openly 
criticised  as  being  overvalued.  At  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  that  Superintendent  Hendricks  is  in  a  position  to  allay 
these  suspicions  by  a  supplement  to  his  preliminary  report, 
he  should  do  so.  It  is  useless  for  the  officers  of  the  society 
to  proclaim  its  solvency,  or  to  explain  that  the  boodlers  got 
away  with  only  part  of  the  plunder  to  which  they  had  access, 
for  they  cannot  know  the  facts.  These  can  only  be  elicited  by 
continual  probing,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  known  officially 
they  should  be  made  public. 

Meantime  the  business  of  the  Equitable  has  virtually  come 
to  a  standstill.  Its  splendid  corps  of  agents  is  disheartened 
and  discouraged,  and  individually  are  suffering  financially 
because  they  cannot  sell  the  policies  of  a  tainted  company 
whose  solvency  is  a  matter  of  question.  They  are  doing  their 
best  to  aid  the  society  in  its  dire  distress,  but,  unfortunately, 
their  efforts  are  not  received  by  those  in  authority  as  gra¬ 
ciously  as  they  should  be.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Chairman 
Morton  and  other  officers  to  “jolly”  them  along  with  prom¬ 
ises  that  all  will  come  out  right  if  they  only  have  patience. 
The  officers  can  afford  to  be  pleasant  and  genial,  for  they  are 
assured  that  their  fat  salaries  will  be  forthcoming  on  pay  day, 
but  the  agents  have  no  such  prospect.  They  must  sell  poli¬ 
cies  in  order  to  earn  their  compensation,  for  they  are  paid  by 
commissions  on  the  business  they  do,  and  when  the  public 
will  not  buy  Equitable  policies  at  any  price  there  are  no  com¬ 
missions.  The  general  agents  of  a  life  insurance  company 
of  to-day  are  educated  business  men,  who  have  demonstrated 
by  their  successful  work  their  right  to  hold  important  and  re¬ 
sponsible  positions.  They  are  not  mere  employees  who  can 
be  discharged  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  their  places  filled 
immediately.  A  manager  or  general  agent  has  a  large  fol¬ 
lowing  of  sub-agents  and  policyholders,  and  is  far  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  company  he  works  for  than  the  company  is 
of  him.  If  he  is  not  treated  right,  he  can  take  his  business 
and  his  following  to  another  company,  and  there,  are  many 
that  would  welcome  him  most  heartily.  The  Equitable 
agents  have  stood  loyally  by  the  society,  hoping  that  the 
scandals  would  down,  and  that  the  society,  rehabilitated. 


would  announce  its  purposes  and  its  proposed  methods  for 
recovering  lost  ground.  They  are  growing  tired  of  answer¬ 
ing  inquiries  and  defending  private  characters  officially  dis¬ 
credited.  They  want  some  assurances  that  there  is  in  fact  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  management  in  a  permanent  and  lasting 
form,  and  something  substantial  given  them  to  work  with. 
They  have  not  only  to  work  for  new  business,  but  they  must 
fight  to  hold  what  they  have,  for  the  Equitable  scandals  have 
intensified  competition.  They  want  to  know  that  writing  life 
insurance  will  henceforth  be  the  business  of  the  society,  and 
not  a  mere  tail  to  its  financial  kite.  It  is  up  to  Chairman 
Morton  to  warm  up  to  the  agents  of  the  society  and  to  inau¬ 
gurate  new  methods  and  new  practices  that  will  encourage 
the  agents  to  renew  their  work  in  the  field.  It  is  to  them 
that  he  will  have  to  look  for  the  future  success  of  the  Equit¬ 
able,  and  he  must  treat  them  as  men  having  an  equal  interest 
with  him  in  winning  back  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the 
public.  He  has  been  in  supreme  authority  for  several  weeks, 
and  while  he  has  been  active  in  reducing  salaries  and  cheese¬ 
paring  in  other  respects,  his  recuperative  influence  has  not 
yet  made  itself  felt  in  the  field  nor  tended  to  reassure  the 
skeptical  of  the  integrity  of  the  Equitable  or  its  right  to  ask 
for  the  confidence  of  the  public.  A  day  lost  now  will  take  a 
month  to  recover.  To  stand  still  is  to  go  backwards. 


LAPSES,  DEATH  LOSSES  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
ASSESSMENT  SOCIETIES. 

Recent  developments  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  managed  of  the  fraternal  orders  have 
served  to  direct  renewed  attention  to  the  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  all  fraternals  and  the  few  remaining  assessment  asso¬ 
ciations,  viz. :  that  of  making  proper  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  claims.  In  the  year  ending  December  31  last  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  fraternals  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  and  the  claim  once  boastfully  made  that  it  would  last 
as  long  as  any  of  the  old-line  companies  was  disproven,  as  had 
often  been  foretold  by  those  familiar  with  the  science  of  life 
underwriting.  In  addition  to  the  disappearance  of  the  order 
referred  to,  an  examination  of  the  reports  made  for  1904 
shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the  fraternal  orders  operating 
in  the  State  of  New  York  lost  ground.  The  aggregate  figures 
show  that  while  new  business  amounting  to  $444,589,910  was 
written  (being  about  eighty-five  millions  less  than  in  1903) 
the  increase  in  the  amount  in  force  was  but  $23,927,839. 
Even  the  largest  order  suffered  a  loss — the  Modern  Wood¬ 
men,  with  $81,000,000  of  new  issues,  showing  terminations  of 
$93,500,000.  The  cause  of  the  decline  is  found  in  the  efforts 
which  a  number  of  the  orders  have  been  compelled  to  make 
in  order  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  pay  death  losses.  In¬ 
creased  rates  of  assessment  have  been  the  order  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  members  have  been  partially  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  insurance  certificates  liable  to  increased  charges  as 
they  and  the  orders  grow  older,  are  not  as  desirable,  in  a  pro¬ 
tective  sense,  as  they  had  been  led  to  believe. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  business  assessment  associations 
were  the  principal  exponents  of  the  “pay  as  you  go”  idea,  but 
when  the  law  of  mortality  got  in  its  work  on  them  they  dis¬ 
appeared  by  hundreds,  and  to-day  there  are  comparatively 
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"V 

Policy  Account. 

NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  COMPANY 

2  Si 

£  33 

3  ^ 

1894. 

1899. 

1904. 

JJEATHS  UCCURRING. 

Losses  per 

1000. 

u 

Written. 

Lapsed. 

Written. 

Lapsed. 

Written. 

Lapsed. 

1894. 

1899. 

1904. 

1894. 

1899. 

1904. 

1894. 

1899. 

1904. 

Telegraphers  Mut.  Ben.  Ass’n,  N.  Y.  city - 

N.  Y.  Physicians  Mut.  Aid,  N.  Y.  city . 

Southern  Tier  Mas.  Rel.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. . 

Expressmens  Mut.  Bene£it,New  York  city. . . 
Free  Sons  of  Israel,  New  York  city . 

1867 

1868 

1868 

1869 
1871 

259 

61 

22 

834 

347 

154 

39 

74 

842 

720 

382 

1 12 

659 

496 

377 

192 

67 

568 

728 

286 

351 

63 

338 

361 

434 

180 

3° 

274 

258 

221 

4,089 

1,224 

843 

5,258 

12,094 

4,836 

1,479 

1,758 

4,826 

11,372 

3,348 

1,714 

1.589 

2,533 

10,875 

34 

12 

.32 

62 

176 

54 

29 

44 

98 

220 

69 

22 

40 

44 

218 

13.21 

9.80 

3796 

11.79 

14.36 

II .  16 
19.60 
23.00 
20 . 29 

19-35 

12 .91 
12 . 84 

25-17 

17-37 

20.04 

Insurance  Clerks  Mut.  Ben.,  New  York  city . 
Masonic  Life  of  Western  N.  Y.,  Buffalo . 

1872 

1872 

3 

924 

28 

722 

23 

2,303 

4,389 

23 

1,377 

343 

1,115 

3,481 

13 

705 

507 

7,182 

119,785 

603 

11,278 

996 

8,132 

II 

73 

12 

142 

15 

21.70 

19.90 

12.59 

31-71 

17-73 

15.06 

Knights  of  Honor,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

1873 

9.151 

10,748 

17,662 

4,233 

66.86: 

40,17': 

1.072 

16.73 

A.  0.  lin’d  Workmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  0 . 

1874 

i,i8i 

2,545 

2,731 

925 

524 

3,329 

29,088 

27,966 

21,198 

490 

496 

644 

16.84 

34.15 

30.39 

Totals  and  averages  (9  companies) . 

12,782 

15,872 

11,472 

21,828 

10,493 

9,443 

180,070 

130,981 

101,560 

2,882 

3.215 

2,867 

16.00 

24-54 

28 . 22 

Masonic  Life  Ass’n,  Oswego,  N.  Y . 

i87,S 

62 

23 

4 

5 

7 

6 

357 

294 

300 

6 

5 

17.01 

35  60 

33-33 

Foresters  oi  Amer.  (i^nd.  l^und),  Brooklyn.. 

1876 

41 

611 

16 

22 

1,462 

562 

41 

20 

19 

288 

Golden  Cross,  U.  0.,of  Knoxville,  Tenn.. . 

1876 

4,956 

286 

4,401 

4,100 

2,271 

3,102 

24,784 

32,180 

18,500 

286 

376 

11.53 

48.35 

Mutual  Benefit  Ass’n,  Riverhead,  N.  Y .  .  .  . 

1876 

47 

18 

36 

7 

28 

7 

1,536 

1,562 

14 

25 

19 

9.  II 

15-49 

Catholic  Knights  of  Amer.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  .  . 

1877 

1,705 

724 

1,272 

1,070 

332 

4,490 

23,668 

22,647 

18,659 

276 

420 

489 

11.65 

18.54 

12.35 

26.20 

Jewelers  League,  New  York . 

1877 

65 

164 

36 

39 

66 

184 

2,484 

2,109 

1,928 

37 

27 

43 

14.90 

22.30 

16.13 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  Indianapolis. 

1877 

11,946 

5,272 

3,686 

15,162 

16,191 

9,605 

73,343 

51,799 

76,109 

847 

1,026 

1,228 

11-55 

19.81 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Chicago,  ill . 

1877 

6,934 

3,067 

11,034 

4,663 

12,248 

6,787 

36,371 

60,522 

68,203 

418 

620 

819 

11.48 

10 .25 

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass . 

1877 

16,975 

4,750 

12,913 

6,135 

33,980 

10,811 

159,307 

193,868 

305,083 

L344 

2,094 

3,175 

8.44 

10.80 

10.41 

17-54 

Stafford  Benefit  Ass’n,  Stafford,  N.  \ . 

1877 

47 

6 

21 

7 

33 

12 

694 

677 

684 

6 

3 

12 

8.64 

7-38 

Gold  and  Stock  Life  Ass’n,  New  York  city. . 

1878 

66 

52 

80 

27 

76 

33 

833 

1,01 1 

1,156 

7 

8 

17 

8.40 

7.92 

14-71 

11.25 

19-52 

9  86 

Improved  Order  Heptasophs,  Baltimore.  .  .  . 

1878 

5,752 

1,119 

12,439 

2,907 

9,911 

4,642 

19,363 

52,830 

62,299 

139 

409 

701 

7.  II 

7-75 

K.  T.  and  Masonic  Mut.  Aid,  Cincinnati. . .  . 

1878 

345 

188 

859 

370 

264 

368 

4,303 

6,004 

8,506 

37 

90 

166 

12.66 

14-99 

Scottish  Clans,  Order  of,  Boston . 

1878 

457 

1,371 

640 

163 

',336 

616 

3,075 

3,328 

8,722 

40 

50 

86 

13.01 

9-38 

Bankers  Life  Ass’n,  Des  Moines,  la . 

1879 

6,806 

1,629 

10,881 

3,228 

16,340 

4,387 

29,648 

64,683 

111,218 

177 

404 

764 

5-97 

6.24 

6.87 

Catholic  M.  B.  Ass’n,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  .  . 

1879 

3,322 

1,457 

4,700 

1,387 

2,333 

3,441 

34,116 

49,630 

37,615 

332 

313 

823 

10.32 

10.38 

14 . 28 

32-45 

14 . 88 
26.56 

Home  Circle,  Boston,  Mass . 

1879 

1,000 

2,063 

515 

358 

676 

238 

2,637 

7,183 

5,816 

2,713 

68 

83 

88 

9-47 

14.26 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  U.  O.  of,  Lawrence,  Mass.  . 

1879 

523 

2,370 

2,426 

354 

2,434 

18,338 

23,831 

10,608 

150 

277 

293 

8.18 

11.62 

Select  Knights,  Order  of,  Buffalo,  JN.  1/ . 

1879 

995 

749 

620 

597 

593 

1,123 

2,769 

3,627 

3,239 

27 

49 

86 

9-75 

13-50 

Totals  and  averages  (19  companies) . 

63,584 

22,324 

66,350 

42,983 

99,041 

56,727 

444,034 

578,980 

766,654 

4,292 

6,503 

9,126 

9.66 

II .  23 

11.90 

Protective  Life  Ass’n,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

1880 

522 

328 

699 

423 

738 

607 

3,275 

4,047 

4,016 

40 

56 

56 

12.21 

13-84 

13  95 

■JO.  2  I 

7  40 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

r88i 

4,884 

1,121 

2,769 

3,536 

396 

13,413 

33,155 

45,932 

22,246 

380 

7II 

672 

10.80 

15-47 

Foresters,  Independent  Order,  Toronto . 

1881 

20,518 

4,620 

26,087 

7,134 

28,730 

20,674 

70,055 

161,459 

225,876 

327 

930 

1,672 

4.66 

5-76 

National  Union,  Toledo,  Ohio . 

1881 

5,753 

4,269 

9,633 

3.121 

',639 

5,464 

6,821 

44,707 

53,040 

65,372 

336 

474 

792 

7.52 

8.94 

12  12 

Empire  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  city . 

1882 

1,291 

504 

705 

355 

400 

2,477 

3,014 

2,478 

70 

69 

89 

28.23 

22  89 

35-92 

Good  Fellows,  Royal  Society  of,  Boston . 

1882 

4,899 

2,563 

619 

1,107 

763 

885 

12,870 

9,478 

4,529 

142 

167 

117 

11.03 

17.62 

Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn .  .  . 

1882 

1,761 

395 

5,242 

740 

7,340 

1,650 

8,478 

26,336 

43,314 

98 

171 

278 

11.36 

6.49 

6.42 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  Port  Huron . 

1883 

29,661 

9,134 

54,293 

18,325 

50,369 

67,032 

76,620 

197,132 

322,376 

376 

1,088 

2,265 

4.91 

5-52 

7.02 

Knights  of  St.  John  and  Malta,  JN .  Y .  city .  . . 

1883 

835 

566 

498 

257 

159 

170 

3,562 

3,951 

2,663 

27 

34 

32 

7.58 

8.61 

12.02 

Modem  Woodmen,  Rock  Island,  Ill . 

1883 

36,584 

9,335 

125,633 

21,868 

61,074 

56,539 

114,945 

428,361 

660,952 

327 

1,892 

3,734 

4-59 

4.42 

5-65 

National  Provident  Union,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 

1883 

681 

979 

264 

239 

1,029 

981 

3,900 

3,272 

4,076 

36 

36 

60 

9.50 

17.13 

14.72 

Prov.  Ass’n  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Maspeth .... 

1883 

8 

9 

12 

2 

2 

3 

503 

464 

424 

6 

12 

8 

11.88 

25.86 

18.87 

Royal  League,  Chicago,  HI . 

1883 

2,3°7 

393 

3,280 

1,279 

620 

3,431 

1,668 

1 1,610 
3,566 

18,239 

25,244 

49 

98 

187 

4  22 

3-37 

7-41 

Templars  of  Liberty,  New  York  city . 

1883 

212 

320 

53 

2 

120 

2,009 

814 

65 

46 

28 

18.23 

22 .90 

34-39 

K.  T.  and  Masons  Life,  Chicago,  Ill . 

1884 

925 

926 

707 

1,272 

1,254 

607 

7,255 

6,603 

3,430 

77 

83 

133 

10.61 

12.88 

24-50 

Totals  and  averages  (15  companies) . 

110,841 

35,462 

230,494 

61,564 

161,328 

171,570 

400,980 

963,357 

1389810 

2,376 

3,889 

10,123 

6.42 

6.  II 

7 . 28 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  .  . 

188  <; 

3,809 

6,209 

3,225 

2,503 

3,034 

3,174 

10,165 

12, ^OQ 

1 3,812 

82 

roo 

132 

8.07 

8.13 

9  56 

Emp.  State  Deg.  of  Honor,  Stockton,  N.  Y .  . 

1886 

1,485 

290 

998 

321 

766 

1,343 

2,1 18 

6,638 

8,138 

7 

39 

88 

3.31 

5.87 

10  82 

Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa . 

1886 

S,L53 

1,755 

7,508 

2,342 

546 

9,669 

8,127 

12,201 

30,068 

53,736 

53 

183 

457 

4-34 

6  08 

8.20 

Tradesmens  Life,  New  York  city . 

1887 

461 

372 

1,042 

3,596 

8,8ri 

1,543 

2,076 

7,220 

16 

28 

63 

10.37 

13.49 

8.72 

New  England  Order  of  Protection,  Boston  . 

1887 

2,704 

478 

3,125 

831 

5,469 

1,264 

15,768 

26,831 

38,416 

I  10 

217 

345 

6.97 

8 . 10 

8.98 

American  Temperance  Life,  New  York  city. 

1889 

1,120 

491 

633 

420 

3,880 

463 

3,459 

4,316 

9,133 

22 

48 

103 

6.36 

II.  II 

11.49 

Loyal  Association,  Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

1889 

1,155 

38 

279 

209 

676 

241 

2,913 

I  1,488 

3,429 

7,239 

II 

51 

70 

3.78 

9.39 

9.67 

Ladies  Cath.  Benev.  Ass’n,  Erie,  Pa . 

1890 

2,915 

70 

9,3" 

382 

3,316 

2,945 

49.188 

89,750 

71 

318 

670 

6. 18 

6.47 

7-46 

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha,  Neb . 

1891 

(t) 

(t) 

42,905 

17,080 

60,073 

28,206 

ft) 

113,473 

237,252 

(t) 

833 

1,791 

ft) 

7-34 

7-55 

Fraternal  Helper,  Am.  Order  of,  Boston.  .  .  . 

1892 

734 

153 

742 

399 

303 

206 

1,333 

2,556 

2,126 

3 

32 

24 

3.70 

12.52 

II  .29 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,Topeka,Kan 

1892 

(t) 

(t) 

9,103 

181 

13,878 

7,770 

ft) 

26,624 

48,386 

(t) 

158 

418 

ft) 

5-94 

8.64 

Ladies  of  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich  .... 

1892 

29,66: 

9, '34 

28,532 

2,917 

24,898 

12,917 

76,620 

56,267 

12.^,414 

376 

321 

818 

4.91 

5-70 

6.63 

Cath.  Relief  and  Beneficiary  Ass’n,  Auburn.. 

1893 

1,565 

240 

693 

432 

1,158 

475 

2,560 

3,181 

8,228 

9 

42 

68 

3.52 

8 . 10 

8.26 

Foresters,  United  Order,  Milwaukee . 

1893 

(t) 

(t) 

1,632 

332 

2,335 

1,347 

(t) 

3,626 

9,567 

ft) 

15 

70 

(t) 

4.14 

7-32 

American  Insurance  Union,  Columbus . 

1894 

242 

2,986 

492 

3,258 

1,137 

242 

6,080 

10,318 

19 

60 

3-12 

5-81 

BenHur,  Sup.  Tribe,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  .  . 

1894 

(t) 

ft) 

10,747 

2,602 

16,193 

9,107 

(t) 

26,048 

79,564 

(t) 

118 

596 

ft) 

4-53 

7.49 

Gleaners,  Ancient  Order  of,  Caro,  Mich .... 

1894 

670 

6,334 

345 

8,473 

2,032 

670 

14,354 

40,041 

. . . . 

36 

183 

2.51 

4.57 

Totals  and  averages  (17  companies) . 

51,674 

19,230 

129,795 

32,534 

160,065 

89,969 

138,106 

391,064 

788,342 

762 

2,338 

6,938 

5.52 

6.54 

8.83 

Grand  totals  and  averages  (60  companies) 

238,881 

93,088 

438,111 

158,931 

430,927 

327,709 

1163190 

2064382 

3046366 

10,312 

18,163 

29,074 

9.04 

8.80 

9-54 

t  No  report  a  New  York  jurisdiction  only. 
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few  of  this  class  of  associations  left,  and  only  one  has  really 
attained  any  prominence.  On  the  other  hand  the  fraternals 
have  increased  and  multiplied  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  their  progress  has  been  practically  unimpeded  as 
a  whole  until  the  past  year.  Now  they  are  confronted  with 
a  death  rate  requiring  an  increased  scale  of  assessment,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  drive  out  the  healthy  lives  who  can  get  in¬ 
surance  elsewhere,  so  that  the  lapses  are  becoming  larger 
than  the  new  business  written,  and  the  orders  are  having  left 
on  their  hands  those  who  are  too  old  or  too  physically  im¬ 
paired  to  get  other  insurance.  The  outlook  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing  for  a  majority  of  these  orders,  and  the  frantic  opposition 
which  meets  any  attempt  to  increase  rates  shows  that  the 
public  has  been  utterly  misled  as  to  the  value  of  cheap  in¬ 
surance. 

The  effect  of  increasing  age  upon  the  lapse  account  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  table  showing  the  number  of 
certificates  written,  terminated  by  lapse  and  death  and  the 
membership  in  sixty  organizations  in  the  years  1894,  1899  and 
1904.  The  column  showing  the  ratio  of  death  losses  per  thou¬ 
sand  members  points  clearly  to  the  ultimate  dissolution  of 
many  of  these  concerns  through  inability  to  meet  their  claims. 

Four  groups  are  given  in  the  tabulation,  the  first  embracing 
nine  organizations  which  have  existed  thirty  or  more  years. 
A  majority  of  these  have  lost  ground  during  the  decade,  and 
show  a  heavy  death  rate  with  a  consequent  large  percentage 
of  lapses.  The  second  group  embraces  organizations  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  including  several  prominent 
fraternals.  While  a  heavy  increase  in  membership  is  shown 
it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  death  rate  down,  while  the 
percentage  of  lapses  is  much  greater  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
third  group  of  fifteen  companies,  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  includes  three  of  the  largest  and  most  active 
of  the  fraternals,  and  shows  for  1904  more  terminations  by 
lapse  alone  than  the  certificates  written.  The  death  rate  in 
this  group  also  shows  an  increase  for  the  decade  in  spite  of  a 
three  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  membership.  The  final 
group  embraces  organizations  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  a  higher  death  rate  and 
increased  lapses.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  commendation 
of  the  efforts  being  made  to  enforce  higher  scales  of  assess¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  a  number  of  orders  must 
disappear,  with  great  loss  to  the  members,  in  depriving  them 
of  the  protection  they  have  thought  to  be  absolutely  safe, 
before  the  effects  of  the  false  teaching  of  these  concerns  as 
to  the  cost  of  life  insurance  can  be  eradicated. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Exchange  manager  has  supplied  the  companies  with  copies  of 
the  automatic  sprinkler  grading  schedule,  and  also  pamphlet  de¬ 
scribing  the  requirements  under  the  new  sprinkler  standard.  Already 
some  of  the  managers  and  experts  have  looked  over  these  documents 
and  decided  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  interesting  for  light  sum¬ 
mer  reading.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anybody,  save  the  experts,  will 
ever  be  able  to  apply  these  new  schedules  correctly,  and  the  mere 
suspicion  of  being  asked  to  do  so  starts  the  perspiration  afresh. 

We  are  informed  that  applications  have  been  already  made  to 
two  of  the  city  risks  with  superior  sprinkler  protection  now  insured 


in  the  factory  mutuals  to  change  to  the  stock  companies  under  the 
new  competition  rate  system.  One  of  these  risks  is  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  interested  brokers  were  horrified  when  the  owners  told  them  that 
their  mutual  policies  cost  them  only  fourteen  cents. 

Another  palatial  dwelling  loss — this  time  in  fashionable  Lenox, 
Mass. — adds  emphasis  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  companies 
that  there  is  no  money  in  the  class.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
harder  to  insure  $200,000  upon  a  suburban  palace  than  to  insure  a 
hardware  factory  for  the  same  amount.  The  broker  who  has  such 
a  risk  to  place,  which  is  outside  of  fire  protection,  has  a  hard  job, 
but  the  country  agents  regard  such  offers  as  desirable  until  they  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  companies. 

The  transfer  of  control  of  the  ancient  Jefferson  of  Philadelphia  to 
Dickson  &  Tweeddale  of  this  city  is  an  interesting  event.  It  is 
announced  that  the  company  will  be  worked,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Southern  of  New  Orleans,  as  an  underwriters  agency  and  also 
separately  on  behalf  of  each  company. 

It  was  reported  on  the  Street,  on  Tuesday,  that  Mr.  Boone,  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  Stoney  bureau,  which  has  been  charged 
with  the  inspection  of  sprinkler  risks,  has  been  selected  as  the  head 
of  the  new  sprinklered  risk  department  of  the  Exchange.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Manager  Hess. 

A  circular,  signed  by  a  former  employee  of  a  city  company,  has 
been  sent  out  soliciting  subscribers  to  a  new  co-operative  Lloyds.  It 
begins  in  these  words : 

I  have  secured  an  old  New  York  State  Lloyds  franchise,  which 
has  been  in  the  market  since  i8gi,  and  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  its  original  owners,  who  formed  a  stock  company  from  its 
earnings,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  for  sale. 

This  means  inter-insurance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Insurance  Department.  Without  such  approval,  it  is 
of  doubtful  value. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Burke  &  Brown  is  succeeded  by  the  firm  of 
Willard  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  composed  of  Willard  S.  Brown,  of  the  old 
firm,  and  James  Marshall,  who  was  with  Burke  &  Brown  for  many 
years.  W.  S.  Brown  is  metropolitan  district  manager  for  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  new  firm  will  represent  the  Northern  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  and  Boston  Lloyds.  In  addition  to  their 
agency  connections,  the  firm  has  one  of  the  largest  brokerage  busi- 
I’esses  on  the  Street.  Burke  &  Brown  have  done  remarkably  well  for 
their  company  and  Lloyds.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Northern,  is  a  man  of  high  ability  and  has  been  identified  with  local 
underwriting  interests  for  over  twenty  years  past. 

The  brokerage  committee,  it  is  said,  has  an  interesting  case  on  hand 
which  would  be  regarded  as  sensational  if  the  facts  were  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  next  revocation  of  a  license  may  bring  out  some  of  the 
particulars  and  may  not. 

A  boom  in  cotton  insurance  in  the  American  Dock  Stores  is  no¬ 
ticeable.  Some  very  large  lines  have  been  covered,  and  companies 
have  been  in  the  market  for  reinsurance  for  their  excess  coverings. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  reported,  a  millionaire  city  office  signed  a 
binder  for  a  month  for  $150,000,  and  the  same  day  reinsured  $140,000 
of  it  in  other  offices.  The  next  day  the  whole  line  was  canceled,  and 
the  company  was  only  able  to  collect  one  day’s  premium.  Some  of  the 
reinsurers  kicked,  but  were  finally  persuaded  into  line  with  others  in 
a  charge  for  one  day. 

A  wail  is  heard  in  nearly  every  city  office — native,  foreign  and 
agency  alike — over  the  remarkably  dull  streak  which  has  come  over 
the  business.  Brokers  are  taking  vacations,  and  the  renewals  for 
July  were  all  placed  in  June.  The  amount  of  new  business  is  trifling; 
and  with  a  host  of  renewals  lost,  many  offices  are  in  the  depths  of 
despair  about  keeping  up  their  premiums  to  last  year’s  level. 

Some  Continental  reinsurers  abroad  are  bewailing  their  luck  this 
year  upon  reinsurances  of  business  on  the  American  lakes.  The 
risks  were  mainly  written  through  Montreal  offices,  and  underwriters 
on  Beaver  street  and  vicinity  in  this  city  are  delighted. 

J.  Ramsey  Barry  &  Co.  have  secured  the  Eastern  general  agency  of 
the  Shawnee  Fire  of  Topeka,  with  headquarters  at  2-4  Liberty  street, 
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where  it  will  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Security  Fire  of  Balti¬ 
more,  which,  with  the  North  German  Fire,  will  be  represented  by 
Loeb  &  Barry  as  metropolitan  district  managers. 

State  Agent  Leon  Dargan  and  Special  Agent  R.  D.  Brown,  of  the 
Home  of  New  York  in  Texas,  are  in  New  York  for  a  few  days. 

The  Home  Insurance  Banking  and  Trust  Company  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  has  entered  the  field  for  surplus  lines  and  appointed  Daniel 
Woodcock  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  its  correspondents. 

Lew  Anderson,  of  the  important  agency  firm  of  J.  S.  Anderson  & 
Son,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  was  in  New  York  this  week. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1905  the  New  York  Life  issued  over 
89,000  new  paid-for  policies  for  over  $172,000,000  of  new  insurance. 
The  gain  of  insurance  in  force  (paid-for  basis)  for  the  same  period  is 
over  $90,000,000. 

The  July  number  of  The  North  American  Review  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  article  by  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  on  the  “Supervision  of  Life 
Insurance  Companies.”  In  it  he  clearly  sets  forth  the  duties  of  super¬ 
vising  officials  and  points  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  Es¬ 
pecial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evil  of  appointing  untrained,  and,  in 
many  cases,  incompetent  men  to  the  office  of  commissioner  or  superin¬ 
tendent.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  Mr.  Wolfe  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  recent  accident.  He  has  left  the 
hospital  and  is  now  at  Lake  Placid  in  the  Adirondacks  recuperating. 
A  paper  will  be  prepared  by  him  for  the  Life  Underwriters  Convention 
at  Hartford,  September  19-21,  and  his  doctors  have  given  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  work  upon  it,  so  that  the  convention  will  not  be  disappointed 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

C.  M.  Goddard,  secretary  of  the  New  England  Insurance  E.x- 
change,  is  enjoying  a  vacation  at  Sugar  Hill,  N.  H. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Protective  Department  gives  the 
fire  losses  in  Boston,  for  May,  as  follows :  Loss  on  buildings,  $52,- 
058;  insurance  on  buildings,  $1,335,253;  loss  on  buildings,  not  in¬ 
sured,  $3127;  loss  on  contents,  $116,344;  insurance  on  contents,  $332,- 
700;  loss  on  contents,  not  insured,  $13,310;  total  insurance,  $1,667,- 
953;  total  loss,  $184,841;  loss  on  rents,  $615;  insurance  on  rents, 
$1600. 

Gayle  T.  Forbush,  at  present  and  for  several  years  past  general 
agent  of  the  German-American  and  the  German-Alliance,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  general  agent  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  his 
duties  with  that  company  beginning  August  i.  The  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  as  representative  in  the 
New  England  field  a  man  of  such  ability  and  high  standing.  Mr. 
Forbush  is  well  and  favorably  known,  and  has  served  on  various 
important  committees  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  adopted  the  following 
recommendation  of  its  tariff  committee : 

That  the  rule  restricting  the  use  of  calcium  carbide  be  so  far 
changed  as  to  make  this  restriction  inapplicable  to  calcium  carbide 
that  may  be  carried  in  or  on  automobiles. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Exchange  ordered  printed  the  foL 
lowing  schedule  for  future  consideration : 

Watchman  with  approved  electric  watch-clock  system,  7)4  per 
cent.  (Present  allowance,  10  per  cent.) 

Approved  automatic  alarm  system,  10  per  cent. 

Watchman  with  approved  electric  watch-clock  system  and  approved 
automatic  alarm  connection,  12)4  per  cent. 

Watchman  with  approved  electric  clock  system  and  approved 
automatic  alarm  system,  12)4'  per  cent. 

Watchman  with  approved  electric  watch-clock  connected  with  cen¬ 
tral  station,  with  fire  alarm  connection,  and  also  with  approved 
automatic  alarm  system,  15  per  cent.  (Present  allowance,  12)4'  per 
cent.) 

Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  with  watchman  and  ap¬ 
proved  watch-clock  system,  or  with  approved  automatic  alarm  system, 
40  per  cent. 

Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  and  watchman  with  electric 
watch-clock  connected  with  central  station,  or  with  approved  auto¬ 


matic  alarm  system,  and  watchman  with  approved  watch-clock  sys¬ 
tem,  42)4  per  cent. 

*Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  with  approved  automatic 
alarm  system  and  approved  automatic  electric  notification  system 
upon  sprinkler  system,  47)4  per  cent. 

*Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  with  watchman  and  ap¬ 
proved  electric  watch-clock  connected  with  central  station  with  ap¬ 
proved  notification  system,  52)4  per  cent. 

*Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  with  automatic  alarm  sys¬ 
tem,  with  watchman  and  approved  electric  watch-clock  connected 
with  central  station,  with  approved  notification  system,  55  per  cent. 

The  automatic  alarm  allowance  is  to  be  granted  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  this  system  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  be  brought  into 
entire  compliance  with  the  standard  adopted  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association. 

An  approved  electric  notification  system  in  connection  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  automatic  alarm  consists  of  (a)  the  electric  notification  to 
a  central  station  of  the  opening  or  closing  of  any  gate  valve;  (b) 
the  similar  notification  of  the  flow  of  water  in  the  main  riser  when 
equivalent  to  a  flow  of  the  single  sprinkler  head ;  (c)  the  similar 
notification  of  a  change  in  the  height  of  water  in  a  gravity  tank  of 
the  pressure  of  water  in  a  pressure  tank;  (d)  the  similar  notification 
of  a  change  of  temperature,  between  fixed  limits,  of  water  in  press¬ 
ure  tank. 

When  a  dry  pipe  system  is  used  the  allowance  for  automatic 
sprinklers  is  10  per  cent  less  than  those  above  stated. 

The  creditors  of  the  fire  insurance  firm  of  L.  Burge,  Hayes  &  Co. 
are,  and  have  been  since  the  suicide  of  Clarence  H.  Hayes,  trying  to 
settle  its  tangled  affairs.  The  firm  owes  $100,000,  and  the  nominal 
assets  are  $50,000.  The  companies  represented  in  the  agency  tempo¬ 
rarily  appointed  Arthur  L.  Jones,  for  many  years  Mr.  Hayes’  con¬ 
fidential  man,  as  agent  in  his  own  name,  and  Shepard  M.  Crain,  also 
of  the  agency,  to  conduct  in  his  own  name  the  brokerage  business. 
This  arrangement  was  satisfactory,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  com¬ 
panies  intended  to  stand  behind  the  agency  and  perpetuate  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  will  left  by  Mr.  Hayes,  allowing  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Jones,  Shepard  M.  Crain,  with  W.  N.  Bixby  and  Carlyle 
Hayes,  an  adopted  son  of  Mr.  Hayes,  to  gradually  work  off  the  in¬ 
debtedness.  But  when  it  was  realized  by  local  creditors  that  the 
companies  would  not  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  office,  matters 
took  a  different  turn.  Its  local  indebtedness  is  approximately  $35,000. 

.A.t  a  meeting  held  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  a  protective  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  local  creditors,  and  to 
endeavor  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  companies  in  the 
agency  whereby  all  the  interests  of  the  creditors  might  be  conserved. 
.■\lthough  the  books  of  the  firm  are  admirably  kept,  no  memoranda 
whatever  are  obtainable  of  Mr.  Hayes’  known  outside  ventures. 

At  the  time  of  the  Atlas  failure,  L.  Burge,  Hayes  &  Co.  owed  the 
Atlas  Mutual  over  $28,000  on  premium  balances,  and  the  receiver  in¬ 
sisted  upon  settlement.  During  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  receiver 
has  collected  over  $24,000  of  the  indebtedness,  it  is  said. 

The  protective  committee,  above  referred  to,  consists  of  Samuel 
Appleton,  of  the  Employers  Liability;  F.  A.  Dewick,  of  Dewick  & 
Flanders;  Geo.  P.  Field,  of  Field  &  Cowles;  C.  H.  Rice,  of  Rice  & 
Whitney,  and  Receiver  Hammond,  of  the  Atlas  Mutual. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Franklin  W.  Ganse,  who  recently  became  director  of  agencies  of  the 
Columbian  National  Life,  has  been  elected  ii  ice-president  and  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  company.  The  Columbian  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Colorado. 

The  agents  and  clerks  in  the  Boston  agency  of  Chas.  E.  Townsend, 
of  the  Equitable  Life,  enjoyed  an  outing  at  Nantasket  Beach,  Friday. 

Wallace  L.  Pierce  of  Boston,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  E.x-Presi- 
dent  Grover  Cleveland,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  who  has  consented  to  serve,  is 
the  president  of  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Company  of  Boston,  wholesale 
grocers  and  importers.  Mr.  Pierce  stands  very  high  in  business  cir¬ 
cles  and  is  identified  with  many  important  financial  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  is  a  patron  of  life  insurance  to  the  extent  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $600,000. 


*  Under  certain  conditions,  not  provided  for  under  present  rules. 
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NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tlie  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle  Department,  under 
date  of  July  i,  1905,  promulgated  the  following: 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  City  Council  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  have  purchased  4500  feet  of  new  fire  hose,  the  “Pink  Slip”  charge 
is  abrogated  on  all  buildings  (and  their  contents)  occupied  exclusively 
for  dwelling  purposes,  except  such  buildings  as  are  adjoining,  attached 
or  communicating  with  any  mercantile  or  manufacturing  risk. 

The  name  of  Wagner  &  Taylor  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  signers 
of  the  agreement  of  1897,  as  Philadelphia  representatives  of  the 
Detroit  Fire  and  Marine. 

The  losses  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  in  this  city  proved 
remarkably  light,  a  result  which  underwriters  feel  offsets  the  scarcity 
of  premiums  during  the  period. 

Regarding  the  discussion  between  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Under¬ 
writers  Association  and  officials  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  over  the  efficiency 
of  the  fire-fighting  facilities  of  that  city.  Mayor  Ellis  said,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  citizens  meeting,  "It  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  moment,  not  only 
to  business  men  hut  to  citizens  generally,  and  suggested  that  the  most 
practical  thing  to  do  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  in  conjunction  with  the  city  officials, 
and  after  conferring  with  the  Underwriters  Association,  and  learning 
explicitly  what  more  is  needed,  make  a  report  thereon  so  that  councils 
may  take  intelligent  action.”  A  committee,  as  suggested  by  Mayor 
Ellis,  was  appointed  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  situation. 

Dividends  have  been  declared  by  Philadelphia  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  as  follows:  Girard,  quarterly,  $5  per  share:  Lumbermens 
semi-annual,  five  per  cent;  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  3  per  cent;  Fire  Association,  semi-annual,  $10  per 
share. 

The  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle  Department  will 
probably  investigate  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department  of  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  owing  to  the  delay  in  responding  to  an  alarm  of  fire  on  July  4. 

There  seems  to  he  no  explanation  as  to  how  the  report  got  into 
the  papers  that  the  popular  James  F.  Stone,  of  the  agency  firm  of 
Stone,  Mathews  &  Co.,  was  to  sail  for  Europe  on  the  5th,  hut  the 
fact  is  he  is  still  in  town. 

Special  Agent  S.  H.  Quackenbush  of  the  Aachen  and  Munich  has 
been  advanced  to  general  agent  in  his  field,  which  covers  the  Middle 
department. 

The  revised  tariff  of  rates  for  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  has 
been  looked  for  by  many  business  interests  in  that  town  with  appre¬ 
hension,  w'as  published  by  the  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle 
Department  on  July  10,  and  is  a  rather  agreeable  surprise.  Dwelling 
rates  are  reduced,  and  while  rates  on  many  business  properties  have 
been  somewhat  advanced,  the  revision  is  on  the  whole  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

Many  members  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia  have 
for  a  long  time  been  demanding  that  club  features  he  introduced. 
The  committee  having  in  charge  the  making  of  some  such  arrange¬ 
ments  announces  that  the  plan  seems  now  feasible,  and  that  they 
have  in  prospect  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  insurance  district.  The 
plan  provides  for  dining  and  lunch  rooms  and  a  large  meeting  room, 
which  could  be  used  for  a  lounging  and  smoking  room,  all  on  the 
same  floor.  It  is  also  planned  to  furnish  meals  from  a  sandwich  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  table  d'hote  dinner,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
members  will  signify  their  intention  to  support  the  plan  to  make  it  a 
success  from  the  start. 

Minority  stockholders  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of  this  city  are  com¬ 
plaining  over  the  price  of  $125  per  share  which  is  offered  to  them, 
while  President  Philip  Coleman,  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  Horace  C.  Cole¬ 
man,  vice-president,  and  Philip  Coleman,  Jr.,  secretary,  sold  their 
controlling  interest  in  the  company  at  $150  or  more  a  share.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coleman  says  he  thinks  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  price, 
which  is  slightly  above  that  of  the  market,  but  one  minority  stock¬ 
holder  says  in  reply :  “As  Mr.  Coleman  was  not  satisfied  with  less 
than  $150  a  share,  why  should  we  be  contented  with  $125?”  The 
answer  to  this  query  is  simple  enough.  The  Coleman  family  sold 
their  stock  at  about  the  same  figure  which  they  had  to  pay  for  it  a 


couple  of  years  ago  in  a  contest  with  former  President  William 
McDaniels  and  former  Secretary  George  W.  Spiese,  at  the  time,  for 
control.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  real  purchasers  of  the  majority  of 
the  shares  of  the  company  are  Dickson  &  Tweeddale  of  New  York. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  controlling  interest  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  company  to  $200,000,  and  enter  New  York  and  other  States  in 
the  near  future  with  the  idea  of  doing  a  conservative  general  agency 
business. 

A.  M.  Waldron  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  here  of  the  Michigan 
Fire  and  Marine,  succeeding  Henry  W.  Brown  &  Co. 

With  the  exception  of  placing  in  service  a  fire-boat,  Camden  city 
officials  last  week  agreed  to  carry  out  all  the  suggestions  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Suburban  Underwriters  Association  for  improving  the  fire 
defenses  of  that  city. 

The  following  semi-annual  dividends  have  been  declared  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  fire  insurance  corporations :  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  six  per  cent ;  Mechanics,  four  per  cent ;  Delaware,  three  per 
cent. 

At  auction  last  week  48  shares  of  stock  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  sold  at  130. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Philadelphia  hospitals  treated  270  persons  this  year  who  were  in¬ 
jured  as  a  result  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  as  against  330  last 
year.  There  were  two  deaths  this  year  also.  No  wonder  accident 
underwriters  view  with  alarm  this  national  celebration  each  year. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  appointed  R.  H.  Curtis  of  Shamokin, 
Pa.,  district  manager  for  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cambria 
and  Montour,  this  State. 

Plate  glass  underwriters  in  this  city  look  with  envy  on  the  appa¬ 
rently  successful  movement  of  their  Baltimore  brethren  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  end  the  demoralization  which  has  also  existed  in  the  business 
at  that  point  for  some  time. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  has  appointed  Robt.  G.  Hogan  of  St.  Louis 
manager  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 

The  firm  of  Atherton  &  Lamer,  managers  in  this  city  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  National  Life  of  Boston,  has  been  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by 
(1.  Edward  Atherton,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm. 


THE  SOUTHERN  FIELD. 

By  reason  of  the  waterworks  at  Pelham,  Ga.,  that  town  is  advanced 
to  third  class,  and  Mr.  Parker,  representing  the  South-Eastern  Tariff 
Association,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  there,  rerating  the  town  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  for  third  class  towns. 

The  Royal  Exchange  of  London  and  the  Norwich  Lhiion  have  noti¬ 
fied  their  local  agents  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  not  to  write  any  more  busi¬ 
ness  there.  The  former  company  is  represented  by  James  E.  Caldwell 
and  the  latter  by  Charles  T.  Cole  &  Co.  These  are  the  first  outward 
result  of  the  recent  heavy  fire  losses  in  Nashville.  It  is  said  that  two 
other  English  companies,  which  had  about  perfected  plans  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  Nashville  territory,  have  decided  not  to  do  so.  Some  remedies 
or  improvements  are  suggested  as  necessary  in  the  city’s  fire  protection, 
and  unless  they  are  made,  it  is  feared  that  other  companies  may  with¬ 
draw  from  that  field. 

Faxon,  Stuart  &  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  corporation  just  organized  in 
Hamilton  county,  Tenn.,  to  conduct  a  general  insurance  business.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  W.  h'axon,  R.  S.  Faxon,  E.  W.  Stuart,  N.  R. 
Herring  and  W.  H.  Pryor,  and  the  capital  will  be  $25,000. 

L.  J.  Henry  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  insurance  business  of  Butt 
&  Co.  of  Augusta,  Ga.  He  will  devote  his  entire  time  in  future  to 
the  typewriter  and  office  supply  business. 

Considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether  towns  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  have  now  the  right  to  tax  insurance  companies  doing  business 
within  their  limits,  in  view  of  the  change  made  in  the  insurance  laws 
last  year.  This  question,  however,  had  been  ruled  upon  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller-General  of  South  Carolina,  and  he  holds  that  towns  in  South 
Carolina  have  the  right  to  impose  a  license  tax  of  $5.00  or  more.  The 
change  in  the  law  made  last  year  made  provision  for  the  collection  of 
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a  license  tax  in  Charleston,  but  did  not  repeal  the  tax  in  the  other 
cities. 

E.  F.  Scott  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Board  of  Underwriters 
lately  visited  Bristol,  Tenn.,  to  collect  data,  and,  while  he  did  not 
state  that  there  would  be  a  raise  or  a  reduction  in  rates,  he  stated  that 
in  all  probability  a  change  would  be  made. 

R.  L.  Traylor,  a  prominent  insurance  man  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
sold  his  insurance  business  to  Davenport  &  Co.  of  that  city.  G.  W. 
Warren  will  in  future  have  the  management  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  of  Davenport  &  Co. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  Angelus  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Moultrie,  Ga.  The  officers  are  G.  A.  Horkan,  president ;  F.  J.  Bivins, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Lindsay,  medical  director.  The 
officers  think  the  prospects  for  business  are  good. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama  agents  of  the  Union  Central 
Life  was  held  at  Hotel  Point  Clear  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  July  4, 
and  they  were  royally  entertained.  J.  E.  Smiley  of  the  home  office 
was  present  and  was  the  guest  of  E.  FI.  Andrews,  a  popular  general 
agent  of  the  company. 

E.  G.  Herr  of  Washington,  N.  C.,  who  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  manager  for  Eastern  North  Carolina  for  the  Sun  Life  of 
Canada,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  one  at  his  old  home  in 
Canada. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  State  Bar  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  July  19,  20  and  21,  the  question 
of  life  insurance  will  be  discussed.  S.  B.  Smith  will  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Life  Insurance — Shall  we  have  State  or  Federal  Con¬ 
trol,  Mutual  or  Stock  Companies?”  This  discussion  promises  to  be 
quite  interesting. 

The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  was 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  officers  are  J.  S. 
Holleman,  president;  J.  H.  F'razier,  vice-president;  O.  P.  Bourke, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  H.  D.  Beckman,  medical  director.  A 
commission  has  been  issued  pending  the  granting  of  a  charter. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Maryland’s  New  Contract. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  universal  dis¬ 
ability  personal  accident  policy,  which  covers  every  accident,  every  ill¬ 
ness,  and  pays  besides  the  usual  benefits  for  death  or  injury,  double 
indemnity  for  travel  accidents,  etc.;  indemnity  for  complete,  or  partial 
indemnity,  is  paid  up  to  300  weeks,  the  sum  allowed  being  doubled  if  the 
disablement  result  from  an  accident  of  travel.  Beneficiary  insurance  and 
the  accumulative  feature  is  also  provided  in  the  policy.  The  health 
feature  provides  weekly  indemnity  of  $25  per  week,  up  to  twenty-six 
weeks,  for  temporary  disablement  from  any  cause,  or  $2500  for  permanent 
disablement.  The  annual  cost  is  $60,  ages  eighteen  to  fifty,  and  $70,  ages  . 
fifty-one  to  sixty. 


Connecticut  Liability  Reserve  Bill. 

On  July  14  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
curring,  passed  the  bill  referring  to  the  manner  of  computing  the  re¬ 
serves  on  accident  and  liability  policies.  The  bill  repeals  entirely  Chap¬ 
ter  168  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1903,  and  provides: 

That  every  insurance  company  doing  business  in  the  State  and  insuring 
against  accident  shall  maintain  a  reserve  equal  to  the  unearned  gross 
premiums  on  the  risks  carried.  Liability  companies  shall  maintain  a 
reserve  computed  as  follows;  Every  company  in  business  for  five  years 
or  more  shall  report  separately  by  July  1  each  year:  (1)  Number  of 
policies  issued,  premiums  received  and  earned;  (2)  injuries  reported;  (3) 
amount  paid  on  all  losses  and  reserved  for  suits,  etc.;  (4)  suits  settled; 
(5)  amounts  paid  for  settlements.  Liability  reserves  are  to  be  computed 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  actions  pending  by  the  average  cost  of 
settling  such  suits  according  to  the  company’s  experience;  also  average 
cost  of  injuries  shall  be  multiplied  by  number  of  injuries  reported,  all 
such  in  both  cases  to  be  computed  for  the  eighteen  months  prior  to  the 
statement  of  the  company’s  condition.  From  the  sum  of  these  products 
the  amount  of  all  payments  made  on  such  accounts  in  the  eighteen 
months  is  to  be  deducted,  and  the  sum  remaining  is  then  to  be  charged 
as  the  liability  of  the  company  on  outstanding  losses.  The  Insurance 
Commissioner  may  further  require  such  additional  reserve  on  liability 


business  as  will  make  the  total  loss  reserve  for  four  years  to  come  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  same  average  loss  ratio  shown  by  its  experience. 
Companies  which  have  not  had  five  years’  liability  experience  upon  which 
to  compute  their  reserves  shall  base  them  upon  the  averages  of  all  the 
other  companies  in  the  business,  which  averages  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  furnish. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Preferred  Accident  Association  of  Detroit,  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  management  of  the  Phoenix  Accident  and  Sick  Benefit  Association 
of  Detroit,  is  being  reorganized  on  a  stock  basis. 

— The  Keystone  Benefit  Association  of  Minneapolis  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  The  association  will 
operate  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  has  elected  as  officers:  President, 

I.  L.  Moyer;  vice-president,  P.  W.  Stoddard;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
H.  M.  Moyer.  These,  with  H.  E.  Johnson  and  M.  Yore,  constitute  the  in¬ 
corporators. 

— The  Woodmen  Mutual  Casualty  Company  of  Minneapolis  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  operate  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  its  officers  are;  President, 
M.  J.  McMichael;  vice-president  and  general  manager,  M.  N.  Leland; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  M.  Weiser;  attorney,  P.  W.  Gildford;  medical 
director,  T.  T.  Warham.  These  officers,  with  J.  O.  Wells,  R.  B.  Beson, 

J.  L.  Holmberg  and  H.  M.  Hershey,  constitute  the  incorporators. 

— H.  S.  Warner,  manager  of  the  Independent  Plate  Glass  Underwriters 
of  Chicago,  is  organizing  a  casualty  company  to  be  known  as  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Company  of  Chicago,  with  a  proposed 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  surplus  $25,000.  At  first  the  new  company  will 
confine  itself  to  plate  glass  business,  but  will  take  on  other  lines  later. 
Elmer  H.  Dearth,  former  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  will  be 
vice-president  of  the  company  and  H.  S.  Warner  secretary  and  manager. 

— The  Imperial  Guarantee  and  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Canada 
is  getting  under  way,  the  shareholders  having  met  on  July  7  to  elect  a 
full  board  of  directors.  The  officers  elected  are:  A.  L.  Davis,  president 
and  general  manager;  Hon.  George  A.  Cox,  vice-president,  and  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  assistant  general  manager  and  secretary.  The  company  will  write 
accident,  health  and  guarantee  business.  It  has  a  subscribed  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  $200,000  of  which  is  paid  up.  The  surplus  is  $50,000,  and  a 
deposit  of  $100,000  has  been  made  with  the  Canadian  government. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— The  United  Surety  Company  will  divide  the  country  into  nine  sections, 
with  a  general  agent  for  each.  The  Central  West  will  be  handled  from 
Chicago. 

— The  United  States  Health  and  Accident  of  Detroit  is  said  to  have 
replaced  its  bonds,  recently  canceled  by  the  National  Surety,  with  one 
of  the  Baltimore  companies,  at  the  rate  formerly  paid  to  the  National. 

— Comptroller  Grout  of  New  York  has  deferred  further  action  in  regard 
to  preparing  rules  to  govern  surety  companies  doing  business  with  the 
city  until  his  return  from  Europe. 

— Denver  surety  men  are  discussing  the  low  rates  at  which  the  bonds 
on  officers  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  have  just  been  written.  It  is 
said  that  $395,000  of  this  business  was  written  at  a  half  cent  a  hundred 
per  annum  on  a  three  years’  contract.  Some  of  the  companies  whose 
agents  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the  line  claimed  that  this  rate  barely 
allowed  for  the  expense  of  writing  the  business,  with  nothing  whatever 
for  losses. 

— Late  in  March  of  this  year,  T.  W.  Fancher  was  made  assignee  of  the 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  Company  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
fault  of  its  cashier,  E.  F.  Kaneen,  in  the  sum  of  about  $100,000,  and 
Assistant  Cashier  H.  B.  Walker  in  a  much  less  sum.  The  American 
Bonding  Company  about  two  years  ago  placed  a  bond  of  $20,000  on  Mr. 
Kaneen,  and  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company  a  bond 
of  $10,000  on  Mr.  Walker.  Each  of  these  companies  has  just  notified 
the  assignee  and  his  attorney,  W.  B.  Thompson  of  Lorain,  of  their  in¬ 
tention  to  contest  the  claims  in  each  case.  The  United  States  Fidelity 
and  Guaranty  and  the  Federal  Union  Surety  each  gave  depository  bonds 
on  behalf  of  said  bank  in  favor  of  City  Treasurer  A.  H.  Babcock,  Jr., 
in  the  sum  of  $10,000  and  $15,000  respectively,  and  as  neither  of  these 
bonds  have  been  paid,  it  is  expected,  in  view  of  the  action  of  each  of  the 
three  surety  companies,  that  much  litigation  will  grow  out  of  the 
failure  of  this  bank,  and  that  the  depositors  are  in  a  poor  way  to  realize 
to  any  considerable  extent  on  their  deposits. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

The  Jefferson  Fire  of  Philadelphia  Changes  Hands. 

The  Jefferson  Fire  of  Philadelphia,  now  controlled  by  Dickson  & 
Tweeddale,  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  Southern  of  New 
Orleans,  which  was  recently  purchased  by  the  same  firm.  Three  policies 
will  be  issued,  one  of  the  Jefferson,  one  of  the  Southern  and  one  under¬ 
writers  form  guaranteed  by  both  companies.  The  present  official  staff 
of  the  Jefferson  will  remain  unchanged  until  November  15,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  elect  Robert  Dickson  president  and  general  manager;  Sydney 
Hutchinson,  vice-president;  R.  D.  Tweeddale,  secretary.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  the  capital  stock  by  $100,000,  which  will  make  the  com¬ 
pany  eligible  for  admission  to  all  States.  The  firm  controls  fifty-four  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern,  and  in  December  proposes  to 
elect  Robert  Dickson  president  and  general  manager,  and  C.  W.  Robin¬ 
son  of  New  Orleans  vice-president.  Godchau.x,  Shelby  &  Mioton  of  New 
Orleans  will  be  appointed  general  Southern  agents.  Billington,  Hutchin¬ 
son  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  will  have  the  Philadelphia  general  agency  for 
both  companies. 


Middle  States  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

Beginning  with  July  10,  the  Security  Mutual  Life  discontinued  issuing  the 
new  “P.  I,.”  policy. 

Clarence  Hodson,  manager  of  the  Manhattan  Life's  Middle  department,  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  new  appointments:  W'ilmer  F.  I*orter  of  Smyrna,  Del., 
inspector  of  agencies  for  Eastern  .Maryland  and  Delaware;  Chas.  A.  Reid,  in¬ 
spector  of  agencies  for  Eastern  I’ennsylvania,  headquarters  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
John  H.  Burgess,  Jr.,  district  manager,  Cambridge,  Md. 

The  Middle  department  of  the  Manhattan  l.ife,  under  Clarence  Hodson  of 
I  hiladelphia,  will  hold  a  convention  of  agents  at  .\tlantic  City,  I'ridav,  .\ugust 
11.  and  continue  until  Monday.  A  very  delightful  outing  may  be  looked  for¬ 
ward  to.  T  he  business  issued  through  this  agency  for  the  half  of  1905  is  three 
and  a  third  times  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1904. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  Security  iMutual  Life  placed  on  its  books 
$033,735  more  of  new  business  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  although  1904  was  the  best  year  in  the  company’s  history.  Since  the  first 
of  the  year  the  assets  were  increased  by  $192,788;  insurance  in  force,  $1,122,741; 
reserve,  $210,843.  The  death  losses  decreased  $35,243  from  those  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1904. 

— Edward  Sanders,  a  policyholder  of  the  Empire  Life  of  New  York,  is  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  returns  under  a  policy  he  has  held  in  that  concern  for 
five  years  past.  According  to  the  latest  official  figures,  the  company  last  year 
received  a  total  income  of  $78,335;  paid  to  members  $56,922,  and  for  expenses 
$22,357.  Its  ledger  assets  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $10,082;  funds  called  for 
$10,100,  and  there  were  unmatured  mortuary  liabilities  of  $45,750.  New  business 
written  was  but  $405,500.  while  the  terminations  were  $610,100,  bringing  the  in¬ 
surance  in  force  down  to  $4,578,100. 

— 1  he  Philadelphia  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  delegates  and  alternates  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  ETnderwriters,  to  be  held  at  Hartford:  Delegates— J.  Edward 
Durham,  Penn  Mutual;  \Vm.  G.  Carroll,  Connecticut  General;  Harry  O.  Chap¬ 
man,  Connecticut  Mutual;  James  H.  Cdenn,  Mutual  Benefit;  Henry  C.  Lippin- 
cott,  Penn  Mutual;  William  M.  Scott,  Provident  Life  and  Trust;  Frank  E. 
Hammer,  John  Hancock;  Amos  W'akelin,  New  England  Mutual;  John  W. 
Schell,  New  York  Life.  Ex-Officio  Delegates— Everett  H.  Plummer,  Berkshire; 
1.  Layton  Register,  Equitable.  Alternates— Austin  M.  Clark,  Michigan  Mutual; 
Robert  R.  Dearden,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Review;  W'm.  1'.  I.awson,  Prudential;  Henry  \V. 
Littlefield,  Provident  Savings;  Alanson  C.  Otis,  Union  Mutual;  H.  Kendall 
Read,  National  of  Vermont;  Joseph  C.  Staples,  Pacific  Mutual;  John  H.  C. 
Whiting,  American  Exchange  and  Review;  F'rederic  H.  Garrigues,  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Calumet  of  Illinois  has  appointed  E.  E.  Blake  its  special  agent  for  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

— The  Teutonia  of  Allegheny  has  increased  its  capital  from  $125,000  to  $200,000, 
and  proposes  to  enter  New  York  at  an  early  date. 

— John  McKim  of  Baltimore,  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lawford  & 
McKim,  died  recently  at  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa.,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

— The  New  York  State  Association  of  Supervising  and  Adjusting  Agents  has 
elected  the  following  named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  George  P.  Peck, 
president;  H.  P.  Moore,  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Donald,  Hudson,  N,  Y,,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 

— It  is  reported  that  Billington,  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  purchased  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  Colemans. 
The  new  owners  will  take  possession  in  about  a  month,  and  expect  to  increase 
the  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  and  enter  the  company  in  various  States. 

—The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Fire  Insurance  Underwriters  was  held  at  Frontenac,  N.  Y.,  on  July  11.  George 
P.  Peck  of  Syracuse  was  elected  president;  H.  P.  Moore,  Albany,  vice-president. 
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and  J.  M.  Donald  of  Hudson,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  attendance  was 
over  one  hundred. 

— Ihe  following  named  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  companies  have  declared 
semi-annual  dividends:  Pittsburg  companies — German,  5  per  cent;  Allemannia, 
4  per  cent;  German-American,  4  per  cent;  Birmingham,  4^  per  cent;  Pittsburg, 
8  per  cent;  Union,  3^^  per  cent;  Western,  3  per  cent.  Allegheny  companies — 
Ben  Franklin,  8  per  cent;  Humboldt  (quarterly),  4  per  cent;  National,  8  per 
cent;  Teutonia,  8  per  cent, 

— A  mandatory  injunction,  restraining  the  International  Fire,  a  West  Virginia 
corporation  having  its  main  office  in  Atlantic  City,  from  continuing  business  or 
disposing  of  its  assets,  has  been  issued  by  Vice-Chancellor  Emery,  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  counsel  representing  the  Jersey  City  Stock  Yards  Company.  The 
complainant  declares  the  company  insolvent  and  asks  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver.  The  order  is  returnable  July  25. 

— The  local  fire  companies  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  addressed  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  protesting  against  the  method 
by  which  the  vote  on  the  thirty-five  per  cent  increase  in  rates  was  carried.  The 
companies  declare  that,  as  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
pronounced  lost  by  the  chair,  after  a  vote  by  ballot,  the  subsequent  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  and  the  taking  of  a  fresh  vote  was  illegal,  unauthorized,  and 
consequently  not  in  force. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


New  Englaad  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  City  of  New  York  has  entered  Rhode  Island. 

—Gayle  T.  Forbush  will  succeed  II.  G.  Fairfield  as  New  England  general 
agent  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  headquarters  at  Boston. 

—The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  has  passed  a  resolution  appropriating 
$75,000  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  to  life  companies  of  New  York  State  cer¬ 
tain  taxes  paid  on  premiums  in  Connecticut  during  the  years  1301  to  1904,  in¬ 
clusive. 

— The  Connecticut  Association  of  Local  Fire  Agents  has  elected  the  following 
delegates  to  the  Denver  convention:  L.  D.  Rhinehart,  Stamford;  R.  B.  Pierce, 
Danbury;  F.  F.  Small,  Hartford;  J.  J.  Crossley,  Bridgeport;  H.  D.  Humphrey, 
New  Britain;  D.  L.  Halt,  Meriden;  J.  K.  Guy,  Middletown;  F.  D.  Layton, 
South  Norwalk;  1.  D.  Fenton,  Lime  Rock;  C.  L.  McNeil,  Torrington. 


THE  WEST. 


Lincoln  National  Life  of  Fort  Wayne. 

A  NEW  legal  reserve  company  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Indiana,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Lincoln  National  Lite  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  and  the  incorporators  have  elected  officers  to  serve  for  the  first 
year,  after  which  time  the  stockholders  will  elect  the  directors  and 
they  the  permanent  officers.  Samuel  Foster  is  president;  Simon  Strauss, 
vice-president;  Arthur  F.  Hall,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  agents, 
and  Howell  C.  Rockhill  is  treasurer.  Mr.  Foster  is  president  of  the 
German-American  National  Bank  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  large  manufacturer 
and  a  wealthy  man.  Mr.  Strauss  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Strauss  Brothers,  which  controls  five  private  banks  in  Northern  Indiana, 
and  deals  largely  in  farm  lands.  Arthur  F.  Hall  has  been  field  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Equitable  of  New  York,  and  is 
a  capable  organizer.  Mr.  Rockhill  is  publisher  of  The  Journal-Gazette 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  a  director  in  several  large  manufacturing  concerns. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  hankers,  trust  company  officers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  numbered  among  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  both  Fort 
Wayne  and  Indianapolis  being  represented.  The  company  has  ample 
backing  to  secure  the  best  available  talent  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
business,  and  will  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  confine  its 
operations  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Iowa  Manufacturers  Organize  a  Stock  Company. 

The  Iowa  Manufacturers  has  completed  organization  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $100,000,  fully  subscribed.  The  organization  was  completed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Manufacturers  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Waterloo,  and  the  company  will  do  a  general  business  on  the 
stock  plan.  Insurance  for  members  of  the  Manufacturers  Association 
will  be  written  at  cost.  The  company’s  headquarters  will  be  in  Waterloo. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  W.  W.  Marsh  of  Waterloo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association;  first  vice-president,  R.  O.  Green,  Fort  Dodge; 
second  vice-president,  C.  C.  Carson,  Davenport;  secretary,  G.  W.  Rhine, 
Des  Moines,  and  treasurer,  S.  W.  Mercer,  Iowa  City.  A  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  composed  of  twenty  members  of  the  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Iowa,  was  also  chosen. 
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Atlas  of  Des  Moines  Becomes  a  Stock  Company. 

The  Atlas  Mutual  of  Iowa  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  as  a  stock 
company,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and  a  charter  has  been  granted.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wiikinson,  secretary  of  the  Mutual,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  new  company,  and  the  other  officers  are;  Vice-president,  B.  C.  Bow¬ 
man;  treasurer,  Arthur  Reynolds,  and  assistant  secretary,  T.  H.  Nelson. 
The  company’s  headquarters  will  remain  in  Des  Moines. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Hubert  H.  Ward  of  Cleveland,  who  resigned  recently  as  general  agent  for 
the  State  Mutual  Life,  is  to  be  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  McClean 
Anns  and  Ordnance  Company  of  Cleveland. 

— The  Des  Moines  Life  reports  the  first  half  of  1905  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
six  months  yet  experienced  for  the  corresponding  periods  in  previous  years. 
A  handsome  increase  is  shown,  which  is  all  the  more  gratifying  in  that  it  was 
made  while  President  Rawson  was  on  a  European  trip’. 

— The  Illinois  Department  has  made  a  report  of  its  recent  examination  of  the 
National  Life  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.  The  report  covers  irp  to  December  31,  1904, 
and  credits  the  company  with  $62,007  surplus  over  the  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
New  business  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  obtained  at  a  reduced  cost. 
The  item  of  assets  stood  at  $5,245,388,  liabilities  $4,183,381,  and  the  company’s 
investments  are  proving  profitable. 

— Still  another  Indiana  life  company  is  on  the  ways.  It  is  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Indiana,  organized  under  the  laws  of  1899,  requiring  the  company 
to  start  with  250  policies  for  $1000  each  and  to  make  a  deposit  of  $25,000  with 
the  State  Treasurer.  Frank  P.  Manly,  formerly  manager  of  the  ordinary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Prudential  in  Indiana,  is  the.  insurance  man  back  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Albert  Gosler.of  Lafayette  represents  the  financial  end.  The  other  in¬ 
corporators  are:  Geo.  A.  Raub  of  Logansport,  and  Michael  Shea,  John  C. 
Baird,  Marshall  T.  Levey,  Wm.  F.  Wocher,  John  T.  Saulter,  S.  D.  Pierson  and 
Ed.  G.  Raub  of  Indianapolis. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—The  Indianapolis  Fire  has  paid  its  eighth  annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent. 

— Frederick  Meyer  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the 
Merchants  National  Mutual. 

— George  C.  Cooper,  special  agent  of  the  Firemans  Fund  in  Michigan,  died  of 
paralysis  at  Lansing  on  July  8.  He  was  sixty-six  years  old. 

— The  United  American  Fire  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  appointed  Alex.  John¬ 
son  of  Chippewa  Falls  its  special  agent  for  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

— F.  C.  Boyd,  assistant  general  agent  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  committed  suicide  on  July  8.  Financial  difficulties  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  reason  for  his  act. 

— The  Phenix  of  Brooklyn  has  appointed  William  H.  Clemons  assistant  to 
Robert  B.  Moore,  State  agent  for  Ohio.  Mr.  Clemons  will  supervise  Western 
Ohio  as  State  agent  and  adjuster,  while  Mr.  Moore  will  retain  supervision  in 
Eastern  Ohio. 

— Robert  S.  Brannen,  the  Denver  fire  insurance  agent,  amusingly  described 
the  cure  at  W'eisser-Hursch,  Germany,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Denver  Times. 
Notwithstanding  its  drastic  character,  Mr.  Brannen  is  now  on  his  way  to  Europe 
to  take  some  more  of  it. 

— Lehman  &  Stewart  of  Denver  have  been  appointed  general  agents  for  the 
Eagle  Fire  in  Colorado.  W.  G.  Titus,  manager  of  the  Lansing  Insurance 
Agency,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  Michigan  and  Western  Ohio,  and 
Eastern  Ohio  will  be  covered  by  John  K.  Sharkey,  special  agent  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Arkansas  Anti-Compact  Law  Held  to  be  Constitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
King  anti-trust  law,  passed  by  the  last  legislature.  The  opinion  was 
announced  by  Chief  Justice  Hill  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  Riddick  and 
McCullough,  Justices  Battle  and  Wood  dissenting.  By  this  decision  it  is 
held  that  the  State  was  within  its  rights  in  declaring  that  foreign  in¬ 
surance  corporations  cannot  do  business  in  the  State  while  members  of  a 
pool,  trust,  combination,  conspiracy  or  confederation  to  fix  or  affect 
insurance  rates  anywhere.  The  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  license  features 
of  the  act  are  also  sustained. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Security  Mutual  has  appointed  Chas.  P.  Ligon  and  H.  J.  Lancaster 
general  agents  for  South  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Spartanburg. 

— W.  H.  Patterson,  manager  of  the  Hartford  Life  in  Texas,  leads  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agencies  in  issued  business  for  June,  witli  Redwine  &  Brewster  of 


Indiana,  second.  Mr.  Patterson  also  leads  in  amount  of  premiums  and  is  third 
in  point  of  largest  average  premium. 

— On  July  12,  the  American  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  applied  for  a  charter.  This  company  proposes  starting  with  $500,000  capital. 

1  he  Hartford  Life’s  plan  of  depositing  collections  in  a  Dallas  bank  and  pay¬ 
ing  death  losses  from  the  funds  thus  accumulated  in  Texas,  is  meeting  with 
much  approval. 

— Wm.  B.  Daughtrey,  district  manager  for  the  Prudential  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
has  contributed  an  interesting  letter  to  The  Portsmouth  Star  on  the  present 
status  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

—The  Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  has  applied  lor  admission  to  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama,  and  will  open  a  branch  at  Atlanta.  A.  F.  McFarland,  for  several 
years  manager  of  the  Prudential  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  agents  for  this  territory. 

—Georgia  life  insurance  men  are  up  in  arms  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  now 
before  the  legislature,  requiring  holders  of  life  policies  to  pay  taxes  on  the  cash 
surrender  value.  The  bill  requires  all  companies  doing  business  in  Georgia  to 
furnish  the  Comptroller-General  annually  a  list  of  its  Georgia  policyholders 
and  the  cash  surrender  value  of  their  policies.  Tax  receivers  are  also  required 
to  question  each  taxpayer  as  to  the  amount  of  life  insurance  carried  by  him 
and  in  what  companies.  Several  years  ago  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  and 
the  insurance  men  succeeded  in  having  it  defeated.  The  present  measure  will 
be  similarly  opposed. 

Southern  Fire  lusurance  Notes. 

— The  Royal  Exchange  of  London  has  discontinued  business  in  Tennessee. 

—The  Union  of  Buffalo  has  entered  West  Virginia,  and  appointed  Alfred  Pauli 
of  Wheeling  its  State  agent. 

— The  Mississippi  Home  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  P’ire  Association  of  Jackson  and 
the  Merchants  Union  of  Meridian  have  combined  to  issue  a  joint  policy  under 
the  name  of  the  Southern  L^nderwriters.  Col.  II.  M.  Street,  secretary  of  the 
^Merchants  Llnion,  will  be  manager. 

—The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  recently  contained  an  article  comparing  the 
business  in  the  South  of  six  Hartford  fire  insurance  companies  with  that  of  all 
Southern  companies,  showing  that  the  latter  only  received  about  one-half  as 
much  for  premiums  as  did  the  former  in  1904. 

—Secretary  Cummins,  of  the  Southern  Fire  of  Lynchburg,  has  entered  the 
company  in  West  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  He  is  still 
undecided  about  entering  the  company  in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
The  Southern  has  recently  joined  the  Louisiana  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 

— The  Mississippi  Home  of  Vicksburg  has  just  closed  its  twentieth  year.  It 
now  has  assets  of  $176,000  and  shows  a  satisfactory  growth.  Louisiana,  Arkansas 
and  Texas  will  be  entered  soon.  The  recent  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  E.  C.  Carroll,  president;  Harry  K.  Johnson,  vice-president  and  man¬ 
ager;  A.  J.  Miazza,  secretary;  T.  M.  Folks,  treasurer,  and  Murray  F.  Smith, 
attorney. 

— Insurance  bills  decidedly  inimical  to  fire  insurance  interests  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  Representative  Fraser  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  repeal  many  of  the  important  conditions  of  the  standard  fire 
policy  and  nullify  the  special  clauses  usually  attached.  The  repeal  of  the  iron 
safe  clause  is  sought  on  the  alleged  ground  that  its  workings  impose  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  small  retailers. 

— 1  he  Home  Insurance,  Banking  and  Trust  Company  of  Galveston,  which  is 
now  writing  surplus  lines,  and  which  was  organized  under  an  old  charter  under 
which  it  does  not  have  to  report  to  the  Texas  Department,  expects  to  make 
arrangements  within  a  short  time  by  which  it  can  be  licensed.  It  will  then  in¬ 
crease  its  paid-up  capital  to  $200,000,  with  a  surplus  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
Arkansas  will  probably  be  the  next  State  for  the  company  to  enter. 

— The  city  authorities  of  Crowley,  La.,  have  decided  to  enforce  the  ordinance 
passed  in  November,  1900,  requiring  insurance  companies  to  pay  a  municipal 
license  fee.  Tire  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Lake  Charles  against  the  Equitable  Life,  having  established  the  validity  of 
the  ordinance,  the  city  authorities  have  taken  steps  to  enforce  tire  ordinance, 
which  calls  for  a  tax  of  $50  a  year  for  fire  companies  and  $25  for  life. 

—  H.  A.  W.  Happer,  formerly  representative  of  the  South-Ea.stern  Tariff  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  recently  appointed  special  agent  for  the  London 
and  Lancashire  and  the  Orient  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  part  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Mr.  Happer  was  surprised,  just  before  leaving  Lynchburg  to  take  up  his 
new  duties,  by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  ring,  as  a  token  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  insurance  men  of  Lynchburg.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  speech  was  made  by  M.  II.  Dingee,  vice-president  of  the  .Southern  Fire. 
Mr.  Happer's  headquarters  will  be  in  Richmond. 

—  1.  Jalonick,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Fire  of  Dallas,  is  promoting  an 
interinsurance  association  among  oil  mill  men.  It  is  proposed  to  take  in  100 
mills,  each  writing  $250  liability,  making  a  line  of  $25,000  on  each  mill.  Mr. 
Jalonick  is  to  be  the  underwriting  manager,  and  his  commission  for  handling 
the  department  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
cern  will  be  known  as  the  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Millers  Insurance  Bureau,  and  the 
following  directors  have  been  chosen:  J.  W.  Allison  of  t'ne  Ennis,  Tex.,  Oil 
and  Manufacturing  Company;  F.  IT.  Bailey  of  the  Lemar  Oil  Mills,  Paris,  and 
J.  If.  Miller  of  the  Roysc  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Comi>any. 
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International  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters. 

[Special  Despatch  to  The  Spectator.] 

Royal  Muskoka  Hotel,  Ont.,  July  18.— The  eighteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  met 
under  sunny  skies  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  Royal  Muskoka  Hotel,  on 
Lake  Rosseau,  Canada,  to-day.  President  Edson  S.  Lott  called  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  Some  forty  companies  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  represented  by  officers  or  other  delegates, 
including  their  wives,  daughters  or  sweethearts  of  the  delegates  and  in¬ 
vited  guests.  The  company  at  the  Royal  Muskoka  comprises  about  150 
persons. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  had  been  received, 
William  Bro  Smith  of  the  Travelers,  as  chairman,  submitted  the  special 
report  of  the  executive  committee  on  appiications  and  admission  of  new 
members,  and  seating  delegates,  the  report  showing  a  present  interna¬ 
tional  membership  of  fifty-five  companies.  The  following  companies 
applied  for  membership  and  were  admitted  during  the  current  year: 
Munich  Reinsurance,  foreign  department,  London;  Travelers  Protective 
Association  of  America,  Frankfort  Marine,  Accident  and  Plate  Glass, 
Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Canadian  branch;  Accident 
and  Guarantee  Company  of  Canada;  London  Guarantee  and  Accident, 
Canadian  branch;  National  Accident,  New  York;  Empire  State  Surety, 
New  York;  Canadian  Railway  Accident;  Loyal  Protective  Association, 
Boston;  Protective  Life  Association,  Rochester.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Honorable  John  D.  Lentz,  ex-member  of  Congress,  representing  the 
American  Insurance  Union,  was  present,  and  the  convention  granted 
him  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Cablegrams  of  regret  were  read  from  Arthur  L.  Eastmure  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Accident,  and  Oscar  Ising,  United  States  manager  of  the  Ocean 
Accident,  both  of  whom  are  abroad.  Letters  were  read  from  President 
S.  E.  Dunham  of  the  Travelers,  and  President  George  F.  Seward  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  evincing  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

President  Lott  delivered  his  annual  address,  which  was  received 
with  applause.  Secretary  McNeill  made  his  annual  report,  followed  by 
the  usual  routine  report  of  the  treasurer,  A.  E.  Forrtsi  of  the  North 
American.  The  report  of  Mr.  Pixley  of  Utica,  chairman  of  the  auditing 
committee,  was  also  submitted,  accepted  and  approved,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  reports. 

Mr.  Lightbourne  of  the  entertainment  committee  invited  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  a  moonlight  sail  to-night,  and  on  Thursday  there  will  be  an 
excursion  to  Hardy’s  Lake,  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  companies,  when 
the  delegates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  piscatorial  art,  several  of  them  having  brought  their  fishing  rods 
with  them.  In  accepting  the  invitations,  it  was  voted  that  a  session 
of  the  convention  be  held  Thursday  night,  so  as  to  allow  the  delegates  to 
attend  the  fishing  excursion. 

William  Bro  Smith,  chairman,  submitted  the  general  report  of  the 
executive  committee:  At  various  meetings  the  committee  considered 
and  acted  with  regard  to  legislation,  the  uniform  classification  of  risks, 
statistics  concerning  dangerous  occupations,  the  weekly  indemnity  limit 
for  health  insurance,  health  Insurance  statistics,  tne  Missouri  suicide 
clause,  and  the  accumulative  and  beneficiary  features  in  accident  con¬ 
tracts.  The  following  three  recommendations  were  made  at  the  Port¬ 
land  convention:  Should  the  limit  for  which  weekly  indemnity  is 
allowed  be  reduced  to  fifty-two  weeks?  Should  the  accumulative  feature 
be  discontinued?  The  beneficiary  clause — under  what  conditions  should 
it  be  included  in  policies,  if  at  all?  To  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  in  all  the  new  accident  policies  issued  after  July  1,  1905,  the 
limit  for  weekly  indemnity  for  total  disability  should  not  exceed  fifty- 
two  weeks,  and  the  limit  for  weekly  Indemnity  for  partial  disability 
should  not  exceed  twenty-six  weeks,  the  limit  for  total  and  partial 
combined  not  to  exceed  seventy-eight  weeks,  thirty-three  replies  were 
received,  seventeen  companies  making  no  reply.  Thirty-one  companies  ap¬ 
proved  the  recommendation  conditioned  upon  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  members  of  the  association,  and  two  companies  expressly  disap¬ 
proved  the  recommendation.  On  the  floor  it  was  stated  that  these  two 
companies  were  the  Travelers  and  Fidelity  and  Casualty.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  afternoon  session,  these  features  were  debated  by  va¬ 
rious  delegates,  including  Messrs.  Smith,  Faxon,  Forrest,  Lott,  Moore, 
Butler  and  others.  The  opinion  of  the  delegates  was  unfavorable  to 
limitation  unless  all  the  companies  would  unite  on  fifty-two  weeks. 
The  executive  committee  report  further  said:  To  the  committee’s  in- 
quirj'  as  to  the  propriety  of  eliminating  the  accumulative  beneficiary 


features  from  accident  policies,  we  received  forty-two  replies,  which 
indicated  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  feature,  but  a  fairly  unanimous  disapproval  of  the  beneficiary 
feature  as  now  written.  The  fact  that  underwriters  of  experience  should 
hold  views  so  widely  different  concerning  features  of  insurance  more  or 
less  attractive  and  popular  suggested  the  propriety  of  again  submitting 
those  questions  tor  discussion  in  open  convention.  All  but  three  of  the 
members  reduced  the  limit  for  weekly  indemnity  in  case  of  health  or 
sickness  policies  to  twenty-six  weeks,  and  so  far  as  the  committee  was 
able  to  ascertain  but  two  companies  are  now  underwriting  for  a  longer 
period. 

After  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  underwriters  and  expert  statis¬ 
ticians  and  many  conferences,  the  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Keelor,  has 
formulated  a  practical  plan  by  which,  without  unduly  taxing  the  treas¬ 
uries  or  office  resources,  a  satisfactory  compilation  of  health  statistics 
may  be  made.  The  report  of  Dr.  Keelor,  above  referred  to  by  the 
executive  committee,  stated  that  the  companies  last  year  agreed  to 
furnish  data  based  on  the  1903  experience.  The  report  showed  progress 
on  the  preparation  of  health  insurance  tables  based  on  the  experience  of 
members  of  the  association  for  the  year  1903.  The  work  is  being  tabu¬ 
lated  under  Mr.  Hollerith  of  Washington.  The  report  says:  Inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  from  the  response  received  that  the  companies  agreeing 
to  furnish  their  data  would  be  able  to  contribute  altogether  approxi¬ 
mately  175,000  exposures,  it  was  decided  to  go  on  with  the  undertaking, 
and,  after  careful  consideration  and  conferences,  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  furnish  punches  and  cards  to  the  companies 
having  a  comparatively  small  number  of  exposures,  and  therefore  it 
made  this  condition;  a  schedule  sheet  was  furnished  to  companies 
having  10,000  or  less  of  exposures  to  report,  cards  and  punches  being 
provided  only  to  the  companies  having  more  than  10,000  exposures. 
These  schedule  sheets  provide  for  recording  in  a  very  simple  manner 
the  policy  number,  race  or  color,  sex,  age,  nationality,  occupation, 
height  and  weight  of  the  individual,  also  as  to  his  being  located  in 
city,  town  or  country,  the  plan  or  form  of  policy,  duration  of  exposure, 
the  cause  of  disability,  if  any;  rate  allowed,  whether  full  or  partial; 
days  confined  in  the  house  and  days  not  confined  in  the  house.  The  re¬ 
port  complained  that  many  of  the  companies  which  had  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  statistics  had  not  responded;  in  fact,  the  compiler  has  received 
data  from  the  following  companies  only:  Pennsylvania  Casualty, 
General  Accident,  National  Masonic  Provident,  Equitable  Accident, 
Philadelphia  Casualty  and  Continental  Casualty.  An  effort  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lott  to  get  other  companies  to  promise  their  data  in  open  meeting 
did  not  bring  out  many  encouraging  promises.  However,  Chairman 
Keelor  stated  that  the  work  of  the  compiler  would  go  on  from  the  data 
in  hand.  He  said  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  place  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  work  upon  the  1903  business  in  concrete  form  for  the  benefit 
of  the  association,  and  such  tables  as  may  be  constructed  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  promptly  distributed,  urging  that  other  companies  mean¬ 
time  compile  and  send  in  their  statistics. 

Mr.  Faxon,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  standard  manual  of  uniform 
classification  of  occupations,  read  a  detailed  report  on  the  manual  which 
has  been  prepared,  showing  classifications  and  containing  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  the  committee  recommended  that  should  the  convention  adopt 
the  new  manual  its  use  become  effective  January  1,  1906,  and  that  a 
standing  committee  cn  uniform  ciassification  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Keelor  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  dangerous  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  He  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  there  were  thirty-two 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  now  gathering  indus¬ 
trial  statistics  showing  causes  of  accidents  among  the  working  classes. 
The  railway  accident  statistics  gathered  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  showed  a  reduction  of  accidents  among  railway  employees, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  precautions  for  preventing  accidents.  The 
speaker  recommended  a  number  of  important  suggestions  to  prevent 
casualties  among  workmen  while  attending  to  their  duties.  Commenting 
favorably  on  Mr.  Keelor’s  paper,  Mr.  Alexander  moved  and  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  to  thank  him  for  his  valuable  treatise,  and  the  journals 
were  requested  to  print  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  accident  world. 
Discussion  of  the  points  raised  was  deferred  until  George  McNeill  could 
lead  his  papfer  on  the  same  topic  on  Wednesday. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Hooper  submitted  the  report  of  the 
bureau  of  information,  after  which  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  bureau. 

Franklin  J.  Moore  of  the  committee  on  uniform  policy  phraseology  re¬ 
ported,  recommending  a  clause  covering  fatal  or  non-fatal  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  solely  by  accidental  septic  poisoning  caused  by  cuts  or  wounds 
sustained  by  a  physician  or  surgeon  while  performing  a  surgical  oper¬ 
ation  or  autopsy,  or  by  a  dentist  operating,  or  by  an  undertaker  em¬ 
balming.  The  committee  again  urged  that  all  the  companies  adopt  the 
uniform  clauses  recommended  last  year,  but  still  not  adopted  by  a 
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minority  of  the  companies.  The  committee  was  carried  forward  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

Shepard  Bryan  of  Atlanta  then  read  his  interesting  legal  paper  on  the 
four  parties  to  waiver.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
interesting  discussions  of  topics  mentioned  in  the  programme,  including 
the  fifty-two  week  limit  for  accident  insurance;  should  the  accumula¬ 
tive  feature  he  discontinued;  the  beneficiary  clause,  and  other  subjects. 
It  was  voted  by  the  convention  to  take  a  poll  by  companies  on  the  first 
two  topics  and  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  third  topic  when  the 
convention  meets  again  Wednesday  morning. 

[Owing  to  trouble  with  ihe  telegraph  wires,  the  list  of  delegates 
present  was  not  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. — Editor  The 
Spectator.] 

PRESIDENT  EDSON  S.  LOTT’S  ADDRESS. 

After  mentioning  the  dates  at  which  the  convention  had  met  on  the 
Canadian  border,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  great  good  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  meeting,  Mr.  Lott  said: 

Last  year  your  president  said:  “Happily  there  is  no  pressing  demand 
for  great  reform — the  business  with  which  the  association  has  to  do 
being,  in  the  main,  in  a  prosperous  condition.” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  great  reform  demanded  in  our  business  to-day, 
but  the  advent  of  new  companies,  the  constant  liberalizing  of  policies, 
the  loss-increasing  innovations,  the  upward  tendency  of  commissions 
already  high  enough  to  amount  to  a  scandal,  the  absence — in  some  in¬ 
stances — of  the  amenities  which  exist  in  every  well-regulated  business; 
all  these  things  tend  to  decrease  the  profits  of  the  accident  insurance 
company,  and  if  this  convention  exerts  some  permanent  infiuence,  how¬ 
ever  small,  toward  more  conservative  methods,  then  it  will  not  have 
been  held  in  vain.  The  raising  of  commissions  by  one  company  fre¬ 
quently  means  a  corresponding  increase  by  another  company,  and  some¬ 
times  by  still  another  and  yet  another  until  the  entire  business  is 
affected.  The  agent  should  have  his  share  of  the  premium — he  earns  it — • 
but  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  business  when  sane 
underwriters  regard  the  agent’s  rightful  share  as  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  premium.  If  a  prospective  accident  insurer  knew  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  never  see  one-third  of  the  premium  he  is  asked  to  pay — that 
the  agent  would  keep  so  much  for  his  share — that  the  company  would 
actually  receive  but  66  2-3  cents  of  each  of  his  dollars  during  the  entire 
lifetime  of  his  policy,  he  might  look  with  greater  favor  upon  a  company 
whose  business  was  conducted  on  a  plan  which  gave  less  to  the  agent, 
and  therefore  might  be  able  to  give  more  to  the  insured.  Of  course,  there 
are  not  many  companies  which  give  such  large  commissions  as  33  1-3  per 
cent,  but  some  companies  certainly  do,  and  this  means  that  such  com¬ 
panies  never  see  that  one-third  of  their  gross  premium  income.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  would  not  be  wise  for  this  association  to  attempt  to  deal  by 
resolutions  or  through  by-laws  with  the  vexatious  question  of  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  company  manager 
who  tempts  the  agent  of  his  competitors  by  offers  of  higher  commissions, 
realize  the  damage  he  is  doing  to  the  business,  and  ultimately  to  him¬ 
self. 

When  one  company  official  endeavors  to  thus  disrupt  the  organization 
of  a  competitor,  the  competitor  usually  retaliates,  and  this  is  apt  to 
beget  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  distrust  which  may  end  in  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  being  brought  into  disrepute. 

This  association  can,  if  it  wilt,  check  such  unfair  competition  by 
causing  the  man  who  practices  it  to  feel  out  of  place  in  a  gathering  of 
fair-and-square-dealing  accident  and  health  insurance  underwriters;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  No.  22  on  our  order  of  business,  “what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  transferring  of 
agencies  and  policyholders  from  one  company  to  another?”  will  cause 
all  who  hear  it  to  resolve  that  hereafter  they  will  regard  as  without  the 
pale  of  honorable  competition  that  method  of  securing  agents  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  entire  business;  and  if  there  be  any  of  our  calling 
who  are  not  with  us  here,  and  who  are  among  those  who  appear  to  think 
that  their  chief  mission  in  the  insurance  world  is  to  attempt  to  build  up 
their  own  organizations  by  destroying  public  confidence  in  their  com¬ 
petitors,  who  are  always  willing  to  pay  the  agent  of  a  competitor  (be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  agent  of  a  competitor)  a  price  higher  than  that  to  which 
his  ability  entitles  him,  who  invade  the  home  offices  of  their  competitors 
and  offer  a  consideration  for  the  disloyalty  of  its  employees,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  word  be  carried  to  them  from  this  convention  to  the  effect 
that  no  man  in  the  business  is  so  insignificant  that  he  can  escape  the 
censure  of  his  co-workers  if  he  deserves  it,  and  that  no  man  is  big 
enough  not  to  be  harmed  by  the  deserved  ill-will  of  an  honest  com¬ 
petitor.  It  should  be  established  that  a  just  grievance  of  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  that  condemnation  by  the  entire  body  is  something  to  be 
feared.  «  »  «  * 

But,  after  all,  the  practices  which  have  been  alluded  to  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  the  business.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  those  underwriters  who  are  conducting  the  affairs  of  small  com¬ 
panies  are  giving  good  value  to  their  patrons  and  an  honest  right  hand 
to  their  competitors,  and  that  the  “giants”  in  the  business  who  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  their  smaller  competitors  are  few.  We  may  well 
be  thankful  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  business  which  so  well  deserves 
the  commendation  of  the  public.  »  *  *  * 

The  average  man  is  a  good  fellow;  the  accident  and  health  under¬ 
writer  must  be  in  order  to  do  business,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  him  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
As  soon  as  we  learn  that  our  competitors,  as  a  whole,  are  as  good  as  we 
are,  then  we  shall  know  that  they  are  no  worse;  at  which  time  we  shall 
be  less  prone  to  strike  back  before  we  are  struck,  because  before  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  man  whom  we  have  met  and  admired  at  a  convention,  has 
begun  a  practice  inimical  to  our  business  and  detrimental  (in  the  long 


run)  to  his  own,  we  shall  investigate,  and  investigation  will  often  prove 
that  the  accused  is  innocent  of  intentional  wrong-doing.  *  *  »  * 

The  association  does  not  attempt  to  improve  the  business  through 
drastic  by-laws.  The  good  it  has  already  accomplished,  which  is  much, 
has  been  through  moral  suasion,  and  the  greater  good  it  hopes  to 
achieve  will  undoubtedly  come  through  the  spirit  of  fairness,  through 
the  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  along  those  lines  which  are  best  for 
the  company,  best  for  the  agent  and  best  for  those  on  whom  we  depend 
entirely  for  support — the  insured,  and  through  the  good  feeling  and 
good  fellowship  which  these  annual  gatherings  kindle;  especially  and 
particularly  through  the  bringing  about  of  the  amenity  which  should 
exist  between  all  right-thinking  men  in  the  same  line  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  *  »  ♦  ♦ 

Without  attempting  to  bind  any  of  its  members,  the  association  has 
already  many  substantial  results  to  its  credit.  That  it  has  been  a 
power  in  bringing  about  co-operation  in  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Should  all  companies  (or  any  considerable  number) 
adopt  the  suggestions  contained  in  George  C.  Pratt’s  admirable  paper  of 
last  year,  and  use  a  standard  manual,  a  very  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  will  have  been  taken.  Dr.  R.  S.  Keelor’s  timely  and  ex¬ 
haustive  paper  on  “Health  Insurance,”  read  at  the  Portland  convention, 
is  sure  to  result  in  great  good  to  all  those  in  and  out  of  our  association 
who  are  writing  this  line  of  insurance.  To  say  the  least  of  that  paper,  it 
proved  that  health  insurance  is  now  written  on  an  unscientific  basis. 
Perhaps  it  is  now  pertinent,  as  it  was  last  year,  to  say  that  “health 
insurance  is  very  sick  at  present,”  but  it  is  bound  to  be  healthier  as 
soon  as  we  apply  common  sense  remedies,  and  already  the  association 
must  be  credited  with  the  movement  which  terminated  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  limit  for  which  indemnity  will  be  paid,  from  fifty-two 
to  twenty-six  weeks,  an  agreement  which  has  been  faithfully  carried  out 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  this  association. 

The  infiuence  of  the  International  Association  of  Accident  Under¬ 
writers,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  good.  The  trend  of  the  business 
of  accident  and  health  insurance  is  upward.  The  business  is  conducted 
on  a  higher  plane  than  formerly,  the  men  who  are  managing  the  com¬ 
panies  are  broader,  the  agents  who  are  securing  the  business  are  abler, 
the  insured  are  carrying  larger  policies,  the  amount  of  premiums  col¬ 
lected  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Last  year  twenty-six  com¬ 
panies  collected  $15,856,008  accident  and  health  premiums  in  the  United 
States,  and  twenty-five  of  these  companies  are  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters.  The  statistics  of  the 
other  members  of  the  association  (numbering  about  thirty)  were  not 
available  when  the  above  figures  were  compiled. 

But  the  underwriting  profits  are  decreasing.  In  some  instances  com¬ 
petition  is  ruinous. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  are  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  their  respective  organizations,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  wreck  of  the  “Twentieth  Century  Limited” 
at  Mentor,  Ohio,  last  month,  twenty-two  persons  were  killed,  sixteen  of 
whom  carried  accident  policies  in  companies  members  of  this  association, 
the  death  benefits  under  which  aggregated  $278,000 — and  every  dollar  of 
this  amount  has  already  been  paid  to  the  beneficiaries.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  average  death  benefit  named  in  the  sixteen  policies  was  over 
$17,000,  showing  that  the  insured  are  carrying  larger  policies  than  here¬ 
tofore.  In  addition  to  paying  $278,000  for  death  losses,  members  of  this 
association  have  been  notified  of  nine  non-fatal  accidents  to  their  policy¬ 
holders  arising  from  the  same  wreck. 

No  company,  society  or  association  can  lose  by  actively  co-operating 
with  us.  No  organization  is  too  small  to  receive  benefit  from  us  and  no 
organization  is  big  enough  to  openly  antagonize  us  and  gain  by  such  a 
course.  No  accident  or  health  underwriter  is  so  small  and  not  one  so 
big  that  he  cannot  profit  by  listening  to  the  discussions  and  debates 
which  take  place  at  our  conventions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bigger 
the  underwriter  the  farther  removed  he  is  from  actual  contact  with  the 
insured,  hence  the  more  he  has  to  learn  from  the  smaller  underwriter 
w'ho  is  all  the  time  in  close  personal  touch  with  his  business.  We  must, 
then,  soon  have  with  us  in  our  deliberations  those  big  accident  and 
health  men  who  have  so  far  held  aloof;'  we  must  have  them  with  us, 
because  we  can  do  them  good.  *  »  »  * 

THE  FOUR  PARTIES  TO  WAIVER. 

Address  made  by  Shepard  Bryan,  attorney  at  law,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

What  is  waiver? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Bennecke  vs.  Insurance 
Co.,  105  U.  S.,  360,  says  that  waiver  is  the  intentional  relinquishment  of 
a  known  right.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  must  be  an  existing  right, 
benefit  or  advantage  to  be  enjoyed;  that  this  right  must  be  known  to  the 
party  against  whom  a  renunciation  or  waiver  is  claimed,  and  that  in 
order  for  the  waiver  to  be  valid  it  must  be  intentional  and  voluntary. 
In  the  case  just  referred  to  it  was  held  that  there  is  no  waiver  of  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  an  insurance  policy  by  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  the  insured 
to  reside  and  travel  south  of  a  certain  parallel  where  the  company  did 
not  know  of  the  fact  that  the  insured  had  already  forfeited  the  policy 
by  going  into  the  forbidden  territory  and  was  dead.  *  *  *  * 

Waiver  applies  to  every  contract  and  to  every  transaction  subjected  to 
legal  investigation.  It  is  founded  upon  just  principles.  We  usually  as¬ 
sociate  it  with  the  law  of  insurance,  because  it  has  been  most  invoked 
in  efforts  to  vary  and  contradict  the  insurance  contract. 

In  establishing  or  defeating  a  waiver  claimed  there  are  four  parties 
whose  interests  are  to  be  considered. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  court  is  upon  this 
question.  What  is  the  rule  of  law?  What  has  the  court  held  and  what 
will  it  hold  in  the  particular  case  at  bar?  As  waiver  is  a  question  of  law, 
so  also  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  consider  the 
attitude  of  the  jury  on  this  question,  as  the  jury  under  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  the  arbiter  of  issues  of  fact.  The  facts  which  go  to 
prove  or  disprove  waiver  must  be  obtained  from  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  what  the  plaintiff  or 
claimant  will  testify  as  to  the  facts  of  the  transaction,  which  he  alleges 
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establish  the  waiver  claimed  by  him.  The  insurer  or  the  company  not 
desiring  the  case  to  be  decided  without  having  placed  its  evidence  before 
the  Jury  and  without  having  submitted  its  view  of  the  contract  to  the 
court,  will  wish  to  be  heard  before  the  question  of  its  liability  is  fixed. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  briefly  note  the  attitude  of  these  four 
parties  with  reference  to  waiver. 

How  does  the  court  regard  waiver? 

We  find,  as  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  forty-five  supreme  courts  of  the  States  composing  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  also  find  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  nine 
appellate  courts  constituting  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States. 

For  example:  Is  the  company  bound  by  the  knowledge  of  its  agent 
that  at  the  time  of  procuring  fire  insurance  the  insured  had  or  intended 
to  take  out  other  insurance  upon  his  property  where  the  existence  of 
other  insurance  is  forbidden  without  the  company’s  agreement  in 
writing  endorsed  upon  the  policy? 

This  well-known  stipulation  of  the  fire  insurance  policy  has  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  courts  as  enforceable  and  valid.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  composed  of 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  has  said  that  the  policy  is  void  and  the 
insurance  not  collectable  in  the  event  of  loss  where  the  additional 
insurance  agreement  has  not  been  endorsed  upon  the  policy  in  writing. 
In  United  Fireman’s  Insurance  Co.  vs.  Thomas,  decided  in  1897,  the 
plaintiff  undertook  to  recover  because  the  agent  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  knew  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  policy  of  other  intended  insurance 
upon  the  property  covered.  It  was  sought  to  contradict  and  vary  the 
terms  of  the  policy  by  parol  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  a  word,  it  was 
sought  to  show  that  the  written  contract  did  not  truthfully  speak  the 
agreement  between  the  parties.  The  court  held  that  the  policy  was 
void,  and  that  the  company  was  not  bound  by  the  alieged  knowledge 
of  the  agent  in  reference  to  other  insurance;  that  the  written  contract 
was  plain  and  unambiguous  and  no  verbal  agreement  could  be  considered 
to  vary  it.  *  ■*  *  ♦ 

While  under  the  federal  system  existing  in  the  United  States  there  is 
little  probability  of  agreement  between  the  forty-five  State  supreme 
courts,  the  question  of  the  right  to  contradict  the  written  contract  has 
been  settled  as  to  all  cases  determined  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  by  an  authoritative  and  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Northern  Assurance  Company  case  having  been 
decided  adversely  to  the  insurance  company  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
having  also  been  decided  adversely  to  it  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
was  carried  by  the  company  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where,  on  January  6,  1902,  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
was  reversed  and  the  law  of  the  case  was  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
contention  of  the  insurance  company.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
the  exact  language  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  headnote  in  this  case: 

“An  insurance  company  can  not  be  deemed  to  have  waived  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  rendering  it  void  in  case  other  insur¬ 
ance  had  been  or  shouid  be  made  upon  the  property  unless  by  agree¬ 
ment  endorsed  thereon  or  attached  thereto,  because  its  agent  had 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  insurance  in  another  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  he  delivered  the  policy  and  received  the  premium, 
where  such  policy  also  provided  that  ‘no  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  company  shall  have  power  to  waive  any  provision  or 
condition  of  this  policy,  except  such  as  by  the  terms  of  the  policy  may 
be  the  subject  of  agreement  endorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto;  and  as  to 
such  provisions  or  conditions  no  officer,  agent  or  representative  shall 
have  power  or  be  deemed  or  held  to  have  waived  such  provisions  or  con¬ 
ditions,  unless  such  waiver,  if  any,  shall  be  written  upon  or  attached 
hereto;  nor  shall  any  privilege  or  permission  affecting  the  insurance 
under  this  policy  exist  or  be  claimed  by  the  insured  unless  so  written  or 
attached.’  ’’ 

This  case,  while  in  line  with  many  American,  English  and  Canadian 
cases,  marks  the  triumph  of  the  insurance  companies  in  their  persistent 
effort  to  require  parties  to  stand  upon  the  contract  as  written.  It  re¬ 
bukes  the  practice  of  construing  insurance  contracts  by  a  rule  different 
from  that  applied  to  other  contracts.  It  says  to  the  insured:  “You 
have  in  your  possession  our  written  agreement  to  indemnify  you  upon 
the  happening  of  a  certain  event  according  to  certain  stipulations  and 
conditions.  We  have  given  our  agent  authority  to  make  this  contract  and 
no  other.  We  stand  upon  this  contract  and  you  must  do  likewise.” 

Where  it  distinctly  and  clearly  appears  that  the  agent’s  powers  are 
limited  and  restricted  to  certain  things,  and  where  this  fact  is  brought 
with  force  to  the  insured  through  the  language  contained  in  the  very 
policy  in  his  possession,  no  reason  in  law  or  morals  appears  why  the 
contract  as  written  should  be  pushed  aside  and  a  verbal  contract  sub¬ 
stituted  tor  it.  Such  a  construction  impairs  the  rights  of  stockholders 
in  insurance  companies,  changes  a  definite  and  certain  liability  to  a 
vague  and  indefinite  liability,  tempts  the  insured  to  perjury  and  fraud 
and  strikes  at  the  very  vitals  of  property  and  contract  rights. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England  the 
Parliament  of  England  passed  a  law  known  as  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
This  statute  required  certain  classes  of  contracts  in  order  to  be  binding 
and  enforceable  to  be  put  in  writing.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  fraud 
and  perjury  as  well  as  to  fix  a  lasting  and  unchangeable  memorial  of 
the  agreement  of  parties.  The  common  experience  of  mankind  has  shown 
that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  contracts  to  writing  in  order  to  prevent 
dishonesty,  produce  certainty  and  eliminate  misunderstanding  between 
parties.  The  insurance  company  is  exercising  this  right,  approved  by 
human  experience,  when  it  places  its  contract  in  writing,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  when  the  highest  court  in  the  land  holds  that  the  contract 
between  the  parties  is  to  he  found  in  the  contract  as  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  them  in  writing.  *•  *  t 

The  attitude  of  the  company  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  an  intention 
and  purpose  to  stand  upon  its  written  contract  with  the  insured.  As 
the  business  of  insurance  is  carried  on  by  corporations  it  is  necessary  of 
course,  that  the  insurance  corporation  must  act  through  the  medium 
of  its  agents.  The  company  has  determined  what  sort  of  protection 
against  accident,  let  us  say,  in  the  case  of  an  accident  insurance  company, 
it  wishes  to  offer  to  the  public.  It  understands  that  in  construing  the 


policy  the  courts  have  established  the  rule  that  the  policy  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  most  favorably  to  the  insured,  and  that  forfeitures  are  to  be 
avoided  where  possible.  It  understands  that  waiver  is  favored  by  the 
law,  and  it  therefore  fully  realizes  that  it  need  expect  no  favors  from  the 
court  of  jury.  It  seeks  to  rely  simply  upon  the  written  contract.  If  the 
court  will  permit  this,  it  asks  no  favors.  As  it  must  necessarily  act 
through  agents  it  is  essential  to  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  its 
business  that  the  authority  of  its  agents  be  definitely  prescribed.  Having 
prepared  in  writing  the  contract  and  the  only  contract  which  its  agent  is 
authorized  to  deliver  to  the  public  in  its  behalf,  it  goes  a  step  further 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the 
ignorance,  or  perhaps  avarice,  of  the  agent,  it  has  published  where  It  can 
be  read  of  all  men  the  following  clause: 

“An  agent  has  no  authority  to  change  this  policy  or  to  waive  any  of 
its  provisions,  nor  shall  notice  to  any  agent  or  knowledge  of  his  or  any 
other  person  be  held  to  effect  a  waiver  or  change  in  this  contract,  or  any 
part  of  it.  No  change  whatever  in  this  policy  and  no  waiver  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  valid  unless  an  endorsement  is  added  hereto,  signed  by 
an  executive  officer  of  the  company,  expressing  such  change  or  waiver.’’ 

The  company’s  position,  stated  in  a  word,  is  this:  “Measure  my  right 
as  well  as  my  duty  by  my  written  promise.” 

What  of  the  insured  when  a  waiver  is  claimed  in  order  to  evade  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  of  insurance?  *  *  *  * 

The  insured  having  sustained  an  injury  through  external,  violent  and 
accidental  means  in  due  course  of  time  makes  claim  for  the  accident 
benefit  provided  for  in  his  policy.  It  appears  upon  investigation  that  his 
injury  was  due  to  defective  eyesight,  being  thus  incapacitated  from 
properly  protecting  himself.  He  alleges  that  this  physical  defect  was 
known  by  the  agent  taking  his  application,  although  the  application 
stated  that  he  was  free  from  any  bodily  infirmity.  Of  course,  in  some 
jurisdictions  it  would  not  be  competent  to  vary  the  written  contract  and 
application  by  evidence  of  the  agent’s  knowledge,  but  let  us  say  that  this 
case  comes  on  for  trial  In  a  State  where  it  is  held  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  agent  binds  the  company.  The  insured  swears  that  the  agent 
knew  of  his  defective  eyesight.  He  did  not  wear  glasses  nor  was  there 
anything  about  the  appearance  of  his  eyes  to  indicate  the  defect.  The 
agent  swears  that  he  did  not  know  of  this  defect.  Upon  the  evidence  of 
the  insured  and  the  agent  the  case  is  submitted  to  the  jury.  How  did 
it  result?  You  say,  “the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  of  course.”  And 
the  jury  did  find  for  the  plaintiff,  and  in  almost  every  case  has  done  so 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Why  is  this?  Why  does  the  jury  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  find  against  the  insurance  company?  I  confess  that 
I  can  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  But  it  is  a  fact; 
and  no  man  can  practice  law  for  any  length  of  time  without  learning 
that  twelve  jurors,  even  though  they  are  selected  from  educated  business 
men,  will  give  a  verdict  against  an  insurance  company  except  where  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  insurance  company  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

It  is  true  an  injured  man  in  needy  circumstances  excites  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  jury,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  human  nature  to  be 
liberal  with  the  money  of  other  people.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  insurance  and  other  cor¬ 
porate  wealth.  I  attribute  the  prejudice  of  juries  and  the  public  in  part 
to  the  methods  of  wild-cat  insurance  concerns,  which  promise  much  and 
perform  little;  to  untruthful  agents  who  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and 
confiding,  representing  the  policy  sold  to  be  one  thing  when  in  fact  and 
in  truth  it  is  another.  The  honest  agent  and  the  honest  company  have 
to  bear  the  odium  produced  by  the  disreputable  company  and  agent,  and 
have  to  suffer  tor  it  at  the  hands  of  the  jury  in  all  contested  cases. 
A  i)lain.  straightforward  policy,  a  firm  insistence  by  the  company  upon 
its  rights  under  the  policy,  a  careful  selection  of  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  agents  and  prompt  and  just  settlements  will  go  a  long  ways 
toward  bringing  about  a  better  feeling  between  the  companies  and 
juries  when  differences  arise.  But  until  the  millenium,  we  will  probably 
never  see  the  day  when  the  issues  between  poverty  and  wealth,  want  and 
plenty,  him  that  hath  not  and  him  that  hath,  will  be  decided  in  the 
calm  light  of  truth — without  passion,  prejudice  or  favor.  *  •  •  * 


The  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Tuesday 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  September  next. 
The  official  headquarters  of  the  convention  will  be  at  the  Allyn  House, 
and  additional  accommodations  may  be  had  at  the  Heublein  Hotel,  New 
Dom  Hotel  or  Hotel  Hartford. 

Delegates  should  write  in  advance  to  the  hotel  management  with 
regard  to  the  accommodations  desired,  and  the  time  of  probable  arrival. 
The  usual  arrangements  will  undoubtedly  be  effected  with  the  Traffic 
Association,  by  which  the  delegates  can  secure  round-trip  tickets  at  one 
and  one-third  fare. 

During  the  progress  of  the  convention  addresses  wili  be  delivered  by 
the  following  gentlemen:  Hon.  Henry  Roberts,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State;  Hon.  William  F.  Hcnney, 
mayor  of  Hartford,  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city;  L.  C.  Slay¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Life  Underwriters  Association,  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Association:  John  B.  Lunger, 
vice-president  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  “The  Value  of  Co¬ 
operation  in  Life  Insurance  Work;’’  Elmer  Dwiggins,  general  agency 
manager  of  the  Central  Life,  Insurance  Society  of  Des  Moines,  "The 
Value  of  Correspondence  Lessons  in  Reaching  and  Training  New  Life 
Insurance  Material;’’  S.  H.  Wolfe,  consulting  actuary  of  the  New  York 
Life.  “The  Life  Company  from  an  Examiner’s  View  Point;’’  Dr.  Frank 
Wells,  medical  director  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
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Company,  “The  Problem  of  Life  Insurance  as  Viewed  by  the  Medical 
Director;”  Hon.  James  V.  Barry,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Michigan, 
and  Darwin  P.  Kinsley,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  will  also  speak  to  the  convention  on  subjects  to  be  announced 
later. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  prize  essay  contest,  the  topic  being  “Loyalty 
as  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of  an  Agent;”  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
interesting  and  most  important  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  a  large  number  of  the  membership  of  each  association, 
and  that  all  essays  be  forwarded  to  E.  J.  Clark,  secretary,  1041-1047  Cal¬ 
vert  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  not  later  than  August  10,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  previously  given.  At  the  convention  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  in  1904,  a  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  of  the  five-minute  discussions,  as  previously  planned 
by  the  committee  on  topics.  At  the  coming  convention  it  is  proposed 
to  devote  time  to  this  feature  in  like  manner,  and  each  speaker  will  be 
limited  to  five  minutes,  thus  affording  opportunity  to  ali  who  may  wish 
to  engage  in  the  discussions.  The  following  subjects  selected  by  the 
committee  on  topics  will  be  presented  to  the  convention:  “Lite  In¬ 
surance  the  Highest  Type  of  Commercialized  Beneficence,”  “The  Essen¬ 
tial  Requisites  of  Permanent  and  Best  Success  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agent,”  “The  Duty  of  Agents  in  Respect  to  Life  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tions,”  “What  Qualifications  Should  be  Considered  Indispensable  in  a 
Candidate  for  Membership  in  a  Life  Underwriters  Association,”  “The 
Possibilities  of  Development  in  the  Business  of  Life  Underwriting.” 

The  regular  annual  banquet,  to  which  ladies  may  be  invited,  will  close 
the  convention.  Among  the  after-dinner  speakers  who  have  been  selected 
tor  this  occasion  are:  Rev.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  pastor  of  First 
Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Judge  Charles  Bosworth, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  ex-assistant  United  States  At¬ 
torney  General,  New  York  city;  James  H,  Craig,  actuary  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Two  or  more  prominent  speakers  will 
be  added  to  this  list,  their  names  to  be  announced  later.  It  is  the  urgent 
request  of  the  national  officers  that  every  delegate  be  present  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  association  on  this  most  important  occasion,  also  that  alternates 
and  members  will  not  only  feel  free  to  attend  the  convention  but  make 
a  special  effort  to  do  so. 


National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents. 

President  A.  H.  Robinson  of  the  above-named  association  has  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  American  fire  insurance  agents: 

For  ten  years  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  by 
steady  improvement  in  its  machinery  and  methods,  has  been  promoting  your 
interests  as  a  local  agent.  During  that  time  definite  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  on  your  behalf. 

Our  convention  at  Denver,  August  16,  17  and  18,  celebrates  the  close  of  the 
first  decade.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  participate  in  that  convention. 

As  a  matter  of  business  it  will  repay  all  that  it  costs  you.  It  will  enthuse  you 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  your  own  value  as  a  factor  in  fire  insurance,  it  will 
show  you  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  your  opportunities,  it  will  show  you  how 
to  utilize  the  organization  to  strengthen  your  own  efforts  as  an  individual. 

Last  year  the  National  Association  handled  and  settled  the  question  as  to 
ownership  in  the  e.xpirations.  If  it  had  done  nothing  else  this  would  entitle  it 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  local  agents. 

This  year  the  great  question  at  Denver  will  be  protection  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  non-resident  cut-rate  brokers.  It  affects  directly  or  indirectly  every 
agent,  for  the  e.xtension  of  the  operations  of  these  brokers  clearly  tends  to 
undermine  the  American  agency  system.  The  presence  and  help  of  every  local 
agent  is  needed  at  Denver,  in  order  to  handle  this  question  properly  and 
effectively. 

We  ask  you  to  come  and  be  with  us,  and  can  assure  you  of  a  warm  welcome, 
a  profitable  time  and  a  pleasant  season  of  recreation. 

Mr.  Robinson  requests  those  intending  to  attend  the  convention  to 
communicate  with  Secretary  Henry  H.  Putnam,  159  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  says  the  feature  of  the  Denver  convention  most  emphasized  will 
be  open,  off-hand  debates  upon  leading  questions  like  that  of  non¬ 
resident  brokers,  rating  by  agents,  overhead  writing  on  cotton,  methods 
of  organization  and  other  topics  of  vital  interest. 

This  year  the  set  speeches  will  be  minimized.  R.  W.  Osborn  of  San 
Francisco  will  represent  the  Pacific  Coast  managers.  Ralph  W.  Breck- 
enridge  of  Omaha,  chairman  of  the  insurance  law  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  will  speak  on  “Federal  Supervision  of  In¬ 
surance.”  Vice-Presidents  Woodworth,  Markham  and  other  leading 
agents  will  be  present  and  take  an  important  part  in  the  debates. 

The  indications  are  that  the  attendance  this  year  will  be  about  like  that 
at  Hartford  in  1903.  The  Far  West,  of  course,  will  be  well  represented, 
and  there  will  be  many  present  from  the  Middle  West,  The  South,  as  it 
looks  now,  will  probably  be  better  represented  than  heretofore.  New 
England  and  the  East  will  not  be  so  strongly  represented;  the  long 
distance  and  the  hot  weather — particularly  the  latter — deterring  many 
New  England  agents  from  undertaking  the  trip  who  would  otherwise 
do  so.  All  of  the  Eastern  and  New  England  organized  States,  however. 


will  undoubtedly  be  represented  in  some  way.  There  will  probably  be 
several  company  officials  and  a  considerable  number  of  field  men  in  at¬ 
tendance. 


Equitable  Life  Affairs. 

The  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  met  in  special 
session  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  selected  twelve  new  members  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  existing  in  the  board. 

Three  resignations  were  accepted.  They  were  those  of  H.  C.  Deming, 
president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company;  Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald  and 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  who  was  elected  to  the  board  at  the  last  meeting. 
There  are  now  forty-seven  directors  in  the  Equitable’s  board,  twenty-six 
of  the  regime  and  twenty-one  who  have  been  elected  at  the  nomination 
of  the  trustees.  The  new  directors  are:  Wallace  L.  Pierce  of  Boston. 
Daniel  G.  Tompkins  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Thomas  A.  Spratt  of  Ogdensburg, 
Louis  Stern  of  this  city,  Frank  S.  Witherbee  of  Port  Henry,  and  James 
McMahon,  president  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York.  (Terms  expire  December  31,  1905.) 

Willis  F.  McCook  of  Pittsburg  and  Charles  E.  Littlefield  of  Rockland, 
Me.  (Terms  expire  December  31,  1906.) 

Nevada  N.  Stranahan,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  ex-Judge 
D.  Cady  Herrick.  (Terms  expire  December  31.  1907.) 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  and  Charles 
H.  Zehnder  of  Philadelphia,  (Terms  expire  December  31,  1908,) 

The  statement  that  Senator  Chauncey  M,  Depew  had  resigned  as  a 
director  of  the  Equitable  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Chairman 
Morton  is  quoted  as  saying  that  before  Mr.  Depew  sailed  for  Europe,  he 
stated  in  conversation  that  if  his  resignation  was  wanted  ho  would 
tender  it,  but  he  did  not  put  this  in  writing,  and,  therefore,  continues  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board. 

Chairman  Morton  last  week  announced  that  there  would  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  salaries  after  August  1.  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Twenty  per  cent  decrease  from  all  salaries  over  $15,000  per  annum. 

Fifteen  per  cent  decrease  from  all  annual  salaries  between  $9000  and 
$15,000,  both  inclusive. 

Ten  per  cent  decrease  from  all  salaries  above  $2500  and  below  $9000 
per  year. 

It  is  also  reported  that  seventy-five  clerks  in  various  departments  have 
been  discharged. 

Governor  Higgins,  up  to  date,  has  refused  to  present  to  the  special 
session  of  the  legislature  a  request  for  a  life  insurance  investi¬ 
gating  committee,  or  for  any  special  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  has 
required  a  great  amount  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  to  resist 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  politicians  for  such  legisla¬ 
tive  action. 

T.  F.  Ryan,  who  bought  Mr.  Hyde’s  stock,  offers  to  sell  it  to  the 
policyholders  at  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  $2,500,000,  with  four  per  cent 
interest  added. 


Great  Eastern  Casualty  and  Indemnity  Company. 

Following  its  usual  custom,  the  Great  Eastern  Casualty  and  Indemnity 
Company  of  New  York  has  just  issued  its  twenty-fifth  semi-annual 
statement,  which  shows  a  handsome  increase  in  all  departments.  This 
company  makes  its  gains  steadily  and  conservatively,  and  has  never  been 
an  advocate  of  “business  at  any  cost.”  The  Great  Eastern  is  also  growing 
more  and  more  popular,  as  its  stability  and  careful  management  becomes 
known  throughout  a  large  section  of  the  country. 

The  present  statement  shows  strongly  the  progressiveness  of  the 
management  and  field  force  alike.  During  the  past  year  several  new 
States  have  been  entered  and  reliable  and  producing  agents  secured. 
Although  the  industrial,  or  monthly  payment,  department  has  been 
working  only  a  little  over  a  year,  it  has  already  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  is  a  factor  among  companies  which  were  pioneers  in  that 
branch. 

The  prompt  payment  of  claims  is  a  special  feature  with  Great  Eastern, 
and  highly  appreciated  by  its  policyholders.  The  company's  capita!  has 
been  increased  to  $150,000.  and  a  deposit  of  $100,000  is  with  the  Insurance 
Department  of  New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  comparative  figures  of  June  30,  1904,  and  June 


30,  1905: 

June,  1904. 

June,  1905. 

Gain. 

Assets  . 

.  $271,034 

$322,191 

$51,157 

Surplus  to  policyholders.,,. 

.  182,486 

226,556 

44,070 

The  company  is  officered  by  L.  H.  Fibel, 

president;  Thos. 

H.  Darling, 

secretary;  Ralph  Maiden, 

superintendent 

of  agencies,  and 

Horace  \V. 

Gorey,  manager  industrial  department. 
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President  Armstrong  Names  Committee. 

President  R.  B.  Armstrong  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  has 
announced  the  committee  to  devise  pians  for  an  organization  to  elinyuate 
the  aceident  fakir  from  the  insurance  business.  President  Dunham  of 
the  Travelers  has  been  asked  to  become  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
organization.  C.  S.  S.  Miiler,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Casualty  of 
America,  will  act  as  that  company’s  representative,  and  will  be  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee.  The  committee  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Travelers,  Hartford;  United  States  Casualty,  New  York;  Standard  Life 
and  Accident,  Detroit;  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee,  London;  Conti¬ 
nental  Casualty,  Hammond;  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Philadelphia  Casualty,  Philadelphia;  Great  Eastern  Casualty 
and  Indemnity,  New  York;  New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  New  York;  Cen¬ 
tral  Accident,  Pittsburg;  Preferred  Accident,  New  York;  Casuaity  of 
.■\merica.  New  York;  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York; 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  New  York;  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  Company,  Brooklyn;  Philadelphia  Traction  Company;  the  United 
Railways  and  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore;  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Raiiway  Company,  Chicago;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road  Company;  American  Bridge  Company,  New  York;  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago,  Hi.;  Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Railway  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Company,  New  York;  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  New  York;  United  Rail¬ 
ways  Company  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Life  Companies  Answer  Official  Inquiries. 


ders,  increase  in  reserve,  etc.,  and  from  the  surpius  thus  ascertained  the  divi¬ 
dends  are  apportioned 

5.  The  policy  of  the  company  in  that  respect  is  to  keep  carefully  within  the 
company’s  powers,  investing  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  as  high  a  rate  of  income 
as  is  consistent  with  absolute  safety. 

6.  Yes,  on  securities  readily  marketable  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or 
elsewhere,  and  good  local  securities  with  ample  margin. 

Relative  to  the  answers  to  interrogatories  Nos.  5  and  6  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  that  the  Prudential  has  for  many  years  been  making  collateral 
loans  and  purchasing  bonds.  It  has  never,  with  regard  to  such  investments, 
since  the  day  of  its  organization,  incurred  a  loss  of  a  cent  of  principal  or 
interest. 

7.  The  amounts  and  relative  proportions  of  loadings  and  expenses  for  the  past 
five  years  were  as  follows: 

Per 


Loading.  Expenses.  Cent. 

IfltW  .  $11,049,911  $10,395,722  .94 

1901  .  12,480,148  11,856,865  .95 

1902  .  13,741,537  12.707,607  .  92 

1903  .  15,274,570  14,315,643  .  94 

1904  .  17,443,623  15,359,807  .  88 


8.  The  salaries  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  $65,000;  first  vice-president,  $60,000;  second  vice-president  and  counsel, 
$40,000;  third  vice-president,  $30,000;  fourth  vice-president  and  comptroller,  $20,- 
000;  secretary,  $12,000;  treasurer,  $3500. 

9.  The  answer  to  this  interrogatory  is  found  in  the  statement  of  cash  bal¬ 
ances  on  hand  in  banks,  on  interest,  and  not  on  interest,  annexed  hereto: 


Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15 .  $7,025,413  $480,686 

February  15 .  7,671,239  674,409 

March  15 .  8,184,609  548,436 

April  15  .  8,759,606  465,377 

May  15 .  9,133,343  373,923 

June  15 .  7,710,318  555,482 

luly  15  .  6,984,804  492,121 

August  15 .  7,291,328  685,844 

•September  15 .  7,361,655  599,928 

October  15  .  7,468,608  411,491 

November  15 .  7,127,002  595,243 

December  15 .  6,969,550  556,204 

•December  31 .  6,154,811  677,871 


Insurance  Commissioners  Prewitt  of  Kentucky  and  Folk  of  Tennessee  re¬ 
cently  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  those  States.  In  The  Spectator  of  last  week  we  printed  the  replies 
made  by  half  a  dozen  companies,  and  give  in  this  issue  the  substance  of  the 
replies  made  by  other  companies.  The  following  are  the  questions  submitted: 

1.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  at  present  receive,  or  has  any  officer  in  the 
past  received,  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the 
company.’’ 

2.  Does  your  company  control,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  tru.st  company,  bank 
or  other  corporation?  If  so,  please  give  names  and  explain  such  control. 

3.  Has  any  officer  of  your  company  received  in  the  past,  or  does  any  officer 
now  receive,  any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  any  trust  company,  bank, 
or  other  corporation  or  business  concern  controlled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  your 
company,  or  benefited  in  any  way  by  your  company? 

4.  With  reference  to  policyholders  having  deferred  dividend  contracts,  please 
explain  the  system  in  crediting  to  these  contracts  dividend  earnings. 

5.  Please  explain  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  the  character  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  its  assets.  . 

6.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  company  to  loan  money  on  collateral  securities,  and  if 
so,  what  class  of  securities? 

7.  Please  give  the  proportion  for  the  last  year  or  more  of  the  expenses  of  the 
company  to  the  expense  loading. 

8.  Please  give  the  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  company. 

9.  Please  give  the  amount  of  cash  balance  on  hand  with  the  amount  on  interest 
and  the  amount  not  on  interest,  separate,  on  the  15th  of  each  month  of  last  year. 

10.  Is  there  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  your  company  and 
any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  you  have  deposits,  providing  that  such  de¬ 
posits  shall  not  be  drawn  against,  at  will,  by  the  company? 

11.  Have  you  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  bank,  trust  com¬ 

pany,  corporation,  or  individual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  by  your  com¬ 
pany  of  your  advances  to  agents  or  agents’  balances  by  which  the  sale  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  such  advances  or  balances  are  reported  in  some  other  manner  in  your 
claimed  assets?  , 

12.  Are  the  dividends,  that  you  apportion  and  pay,  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age?  If  any  discrimination 
is  made,  explain  fully  the  territory  affected  and  the  extent  of  the  discrimination 
and  the  reason  therefor. 

13.  VVe  would  be  pleased  for  you  to  give  any  other  information,  not  covered 
by  the  above  questions,  as  to  the  conduct  and  affairs  of  your  company. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

1.  No.  The  officers  of  this  company  are  also  stockholders  therein.  The  pur¬ 

chase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the  company,  if  beneficial  to  it,  is  also  beneficial 
to  its  .stockholders.  In  this  respect  the  officers  of  the  company,  being  also 
stockholders  of  the  company,  indirectly  have  the  personal  benefit  which  inures 
to  such  stockholders  in  common  with,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as,  all  other 
stockholders  of  the  company.  Occasionally  investment  transactions  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  Prudential  and  another  company,  in  which  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Prudential  hold  a  comparatively  small  minority  interest.  If  the  transactions  last 
referred  to  are  profitable  to  that  company^  then  the  officers  of  the  Prudential,  as 
stockholders  of  such  other  company,  receive  an  indirect  benefit  in  common  with 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  stockholders  of  such  other  company.  The 
Prudential  has  always  pursued,  and  still  pursues,  the  policy  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  securities  from  and  to  such  responsible  and  reliable  firms  and  corporations 
as  shall  offer  terms  most  advantageous  to  the  Prudential  in  price  and  character 
of  such  securities;  and  in  all  cases  of  sale  by  the  Prudential  the  highest  price 
obtainable  is  received,  and  in  all  cases  of  a  sale  to  the  Prudential  the  securities 
are  purchased  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  they  can  be  obtained  from  any 
source.  No  officer  of  this  company  receives,  or  has  ever  received  in  the  past, 
any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the  Prudential, 
except  as  above  stated.  _ 

2.  It  does  not  control  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other  corporation,  but  has 

a  considerable  interest  in  a  great  number  of  corporations  by  reason  of  its  in¬ 
vestments.  . 

3.  No;  except  the  usual  fees  for  attending  corporate  meetings,  and  the  regular 

dividends  in  common  with,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as,  other  stockholders 
of  such  companies.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

4.  The  system  followed  in  ascertaining  the  dividends  under  our  deferred  divi¬ 
dend  contracts  is  as  follows:  Each  group  of  policies  is  taken  by  itself  and 
credited  with  the  amount  of  premiums  and  interest  received  during  the  whole 
period.  "The  group  is  debited  with  claims,  expenses,  amounts  paid  for  surren¬ 


*  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

The  cash  balances  referred  to  are  on  deposit  in  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
banks  in  many  localities.  This  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  deposit  of  pre¬ 
mium  collected,  and  for  the  payment  of  claims  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
company  in  the  various  localities. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  The  Prudential  apportions  and  pays  the  same  dividends  throughout  the 
United  States  on  policies  of  the  same  character,  age  and  amount. 

13.  This  company  conducts  its  business  on  conservative  lines,  endeavoring  to 
do  complete  justice  to  all  concerned.  Its  liberality  to  its  policyholders  is  well 
known,  the  company  having  paid  out  to  them,  voluntarily,  an  amount  exceeding 
$5,000,000  up  to  this  date. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No. 

2.  As  its  report  shows,  this  company  holds  a  large  number  of  shares  in  various 
banks  and  trust  companies,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exercise  any  control  in 
their  management.  In  the  matter  of  their  transactions  they  act  independently 
and  without  reference  to  this  company.  In  no  instance  do  tlie  representatives  of 
this  company  form  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  any  such  organization. 

3.  No. 

4.  The  dividends  allotted  to  our  policies  are  made  on  the  contribution  plan, 
and  policies  entitled  to  a  dividend  in  any  particular  year  receive  in  that  year 
all  that  part  of  the  contingent  guaranty  fund  which  has  been  contributed  by 
them.  The  amount  which  has  been  contributed  by  other  policies,  not  entitled  to 
dividends  in  that  year,  remains  in  the  contingent  guaranty  fund,  and  constitutes 
all  of  such  fund  except  a  small  part,  which  is  held  necessarily  for  safety  against 
contingencies  and  fluctuations.  The  $2,!100,(K)0  of  surplus  to  be  apportioned  in 
1905  is  the  amount  set  aside  in  accordance  with  the  above  explanation  for  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  entitled  to  dividends  in  1905;  and  the  contingent  guaranty  fund  of 
$71,457,818.43  remaining  consists  mostly  of  reserves  required  to  be  held  by  us 
to  enable  us  pay  our  long-term  distribution  policies  their  proper  dividends  when 
their  dividend  periods  are  completed. 

5.  The  investments  of  the  company,  as  set  forth  in  its  reports  to  the  various 
Insurance  Departments  and  published  in  its  annual  report,  evidence  so  high  an 
order  of  excellence  that  its  list  has  been  made  a  standard  for  the  guidance  of 
the  executors  of  estates  of  deceased  policyholders. 

6.  Yes;  such  loans  are  made  to  thoroughly  responsible  parties  who  lodge  ab¬ 
solutely  first-class  securities  as  collateral.  The  company  has  never  made  any 
loss  by  such  loans. 

7.  The  expenses  for  1904  somewhat  exceeded  the  loading,  as  shown  in  detail 
in  the  gain  and  loss  exhibit  contained  in  the  report  to  the  Honorable  Insurance 
Commissioner  for  Wisconsin, 

8.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  in  the  year  1904 
amounted  to  $337,500. 


9.  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15 . $22,498,316  $148,405 

February  15 .  19,749,655  356,452 

March  15 .  22,110,836  380,368 

April  15 .  19,158,935  398,370 

May  15 .  21,246,586  346.878 

June  15 .  21,317,690  329,409 

July  15 .  22,505,082  361,194 

August  15  .  21,062,110  366,167 

September  15 .  19,856,195  320,028 

October  15 .  16,994,629  358,927 

December  15 .  16,935,096  367,686 

•December  31 .  17,717,287  255,872 


•  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

The  above  also  includes  fixed  deposits  to  meet  insurance  requirements  in 
foreign  countries,  amounting  to  $198,710,  with  interest. 

10.  No  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  company  and  any  bank  or 
trust  company,  with  the  exception  of  amounts  deposited  to  meet  insurance 
requirements  in  foreign  countries. 

11.  No. 

12.  Yes;  no  discrimination  is  made. 

13.  We  inclose  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  describing  the  methods  of  this  company  in 
making  its  investments  in  securities,  in  real  estate  loans,  and  in  loans  on 
policies. 


July  20,  1905] 
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THE  TROVIDENT  SAVINGS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

1.  No  officer  of  this  company  receives,  or  has  in  the  past  received,  any  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the  company. 

2.  The  company  does  not  control  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other  cor¬ 
poration.  The  'only  banks  and  trust  companies  in  which  we  are  interested  arc 
shown  in  the  annual  report  in  the  holdings  of  stocks. 

3.  No  officer  of  this  company  has  in  the  past,  or  does  now,  receive  any  salary 
from  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other  corporation,  other  than  the  usual  di¬ 
rector’s  attendance  fees  when  personally  present. 

4.  The  system  of  crediting  dividend  earnings  to  deferred  dividend  contracts  is 
the  well-known  “Contribution  Plan,”  which  is  operated  as  follows:  The  pre¬ 
miums  paid  under  the  policy  are  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  interest  earned  by  the 
society;  from  these  are  deducted  the  expenses  of  management.  The  mortality 
cost  according  to  the  experience  of  the  society,  and  the  reserve  value  at  the 
date  of  distribution,  are  charged  against  the  accumulated  premiums;  the  balance 
shows  the  surplus  contributed  by  the  policy. 

5.  The  character  of  the  investments  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  These  investments  are  made  by  the  finance  committee.  The  best  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  quality  of  the  investments  is  the  rate  of  interest  earned,  and  the 
profit  on  securities  realized.  These  have  both  been  very  satisfactory  for  many 
years,  and  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  exceeds  that  of  any  other  company 
reporting  to  the  New  York  Department. 

6.  The  company  has  no  settled  policy  as  to  loaning  money  on  collateral  securi¬ 
ties.  When  such  loans  are  made  they  are  only  on  ample  security. 

7.  The  total  expenses  include  many  items  which  are  not  covered  by  the  expense 
loading;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  investment  expense  from  the 
insurance  expense.  If  our  total  expenses  incurred  last  year  (including  legal 
expenses,  taxes,  insurance,  taxes  and  repairs  on  real  estate,  and  including  also 
the  interest  required  at  the  standard  rate)  were  compared  with  the  loadings 
received,  plus  the  interest  and  net  profit  and  loss,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
former  is  only  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  latter,  showing  a  saving  from  loadings 
and  interest  of  nearly  $100,000. 

8.  The  salaries  of  the  executive  officers  are  as  follows:  President  and  vice- 
president,  $36,000;  secretary,  $8500;  comptroller,  $7500;  assistant  secretary,  $4000. 


9.  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15 .  $345,950  $40,794 

Februarv  15 .  354,974  37,492 

March  i5 .  330.789  60.582 

April  15 .  274,254  49.850 

May  15 .  401,672  18,590 

June  15 .  350,607  40,033 

July  15 .  390.081  52,673 

August  15 .  307,154  34.252 

September  15 .  336,381  32,509 

October  15 .  311,625  56,334 

November  15 .  385,897  11,478 

December  15 .  352,051  46,173 

*December  31 .  360,695  127,561 


*  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  “Yes”  to  first  question,  and  “No”  to  second  question. 

13.  As  you  invite  other  information  in  regard  to  the  Provident  Savings,  I  take 
pleasure  in  giving  you  a  brief  general  statement  as  to  its  status  eight  years 
ago,  and  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  since  that  time. 

The  business  in  force  on  January  1,  1897,  by  classes,  compares  in  round  figures 
with  the  business  in  force  January  1,  1905,  as  follows: 

January  1,  1897.  January  1.  1905 

Yearly  renewable  term .  $46,000,000  $16,000,000 

Other  term  insurance .  29,000,000  22,000,000 

Combination  term  and  renewal  option .  18,000,000 

Life  and  limited  payments .  4,000,000  37,000,000 

Endowments  . *. .  1,000,000  7,000,000 


10.  There  is  no  svich  agreement,  expressed  or  implied.  This  company  draws, 
at  its  own  discretion  and  pleasure,  on  any  institution  where  it  deposits  its 
funds,  for  any  of  its  current  purposes  and  the  payment  of  its  obligations. 

11.  We  have  no  such  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  corporation 
or  individual. 

12.  The  dividends  which  the  company  apportions  and  applies  are  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  territory  where  the  company  transacts  business,  on  poli- 
of  the  same  character  and  age,  and  no  discrimination  is  made  in  this  behalf. 

13.  Any  and  all  other  information  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this 
company  is  written  in  every  chapter  of  its  history  from  the  beginning.  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  has  always  been  a  purely  mutual  company  in  its  origin, 
control,  management  and  purpose,  and  its  directors  and  officers  have  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  adopt  any  of  the  modern  devices  for  qualifying  or  postponing  direct 
accountability  to  its  policyholders. 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No  officer  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  receives,  or  ever  has  re¬ 
ceived,  any  personal  benefit  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ments. 

2.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  controls  no  trust  company,  bank  or  other 
corporation.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  controls  four  “other  corpora¬ 
tions,”  as  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  capital  stock.  These  are  the  Rio  Grande 
Land  and  Canal  Company,  the  Colorado  Valley  Land  Company,  the  Monte 
\^ista  Canal  Company,  and  the  Montrose  and  Delta  Canal  Company.  None  of 
the  securities  of  these  corporations  are  included  in  the  statement  of  assets  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  Each  corporation  pays  its  running  expenses,  and 
something  more. 

3.  No  officer  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  receives  any  salary  or 
other  consideration  from  any  corporation  in  which  it  is  a  stockholder. 

4.  The  company  commenced  the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  policies  in  May, 
1904,  and  has  now  in  force  1927  such  policies.  No  dividends  have  been  credited 
upon  these,  because  but  one  year  of  the  dividend  period  has  run.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  this  class  of  policyholders  the  full  benefit  of  its  own  experience, 
and  the  company  will  apportion  from  profits  all  that  may  be  so  apportioned  con¬ 
sistent  with  safe  underwriting. 

5.  The  company  invests  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

6.  The  company  has  less  than  $1,000,000  in  collateral  loans,  all  secured  by 
standard  securities  of  the  class  the  company  is  permitted  by  statute  to  pur¬ 
chase,  the  market  value  of  which  exceeds  the  amount  loaned  thereon  by  margins 
of  from  twenty  to  100  per  cent. 

7.  The  ratio  of  expenses  to  loading  in  the  life  department  has  not  differed 
materially  for  several  years.  The  record  for  1904  is  as  follows: 


Total  expenses  .  $1,097,350 

Loading  .  419,417 


The  ratio  of  loss  to  expenses  has,  therefore,  been  about  38.3  per  cent. 

8.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  company — the  president, 
two  vice-presidents  and  five  secretaries — amount  to  $77,200  per  year. 

9.  The  amount  of  cash  balances  on  hand,  with  the  amount  on  interest  and  the 
amount  not  on  interest,  each  reported  separately,  on  the  loth  day  of  each  month 
during  the  year  1904,  is  as  follows: 


Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest 

January  15 .  $1,081,231  $25,355 

February  15 .  1,088,249  25,871 

March  15 .  1,074.843  25,350 

April  15 .  965,589  22.100 

May  15 .  944,762  20,491 

June  15 .  997,318  25,215 

July  15 .  923,223  23,487 

August  15 .  1,050,186  27,885 

September  15 .  960,114  25,506 

October  15 .  886,526  21,448 

November  15 .  1,047,823  25,631 

December  15 .  930,551  23,771 

*December  31 .  1,060,823  5,390 


Totals 


$80,000,000 


$100,000,000 


THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


1.  None  whatsoever. 

2.  No. 

3.  None,  save  that  the  president,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Connecticut 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  this  city,  receives  the  ordinary  fee  for 
attendance,  when  present,  at  trustee  and  committee  meetings. 

4.  The  company  has  never  adopted  the  deferred  dividend  system,  so  called,  but 
has  always  condemned  it;  and  it  has  no  deferred  dividend  contracts  with  its 
members.  The  dividends  to  members  upon  their  policies  are  credited  and  ap¬ 
portioned  and  applied  annually. 

5.  Selections  of  securities  have  been  made  only  on  careful  investigation  and 
scrutiny,  preference  having  been  given  to  real  estate  mortgages,  government. 
State  and  municipal  bonds,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  periods  when  available,  and 
the  standard  bonds  of  some  of  the  great  railway  companies. 

6.  It  is  not  the  company’s  policy  to  loan  on  collateral  securities,  and  its  loans 
on  that  account,  for  several  years,  have  been  merely  nominal. 

7.  The  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  company  to  the  expense  loading, _  in 
the  last  four  years,  for  illustration,  is  as  follows — that  is  to  say,  the  proportion 
of  the  management  expenses  to  expense  loadings,  with  the  separate  percentages, 
for  the  four  years: 

Management  Expense  Per 

Year—  Expenses.  Loadings.  Cent. 

1901  .  $1,005,352.01  $1,002,635.52  100.27 

1902  .  983.856.97  1,021,932.29  96.27 

3903  .  998,312.11  1,026,189.05  97.28 

1904  .  1,000,830.29  1,029,870.63  97.18 


8.  The  total  sum  paid  to  the  president  (at  present  there  being  no  vice-presi¬ 
dent),  secretary,  actuary,  assistant  actuary,  three  assistant  secretaries,  medical 
director,  assistant  medical  director,  medical  referee  and  superintendent  of 
agencies,  eleven  officials  in  all,  is  $61,000  per  annum. 

9.  We  hand  you  herewith  a  transcript  of  this  company’s  bank  balances  for  each 
of  the  twelve  months  of  1904. 


‘  ■  Not 

1904—  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  14  .  $553,482  $161,284 

February  18  .  724,567  242,616 

March  17  .  547,651  153,439 

April  14 .  429,005  132  097 

May  18  .  291,340  74, '300 

Tune  16 .  326,270  45,748 

July  14  .  406,131  73,895 

August  IS  .  448.610  133  106 

September  15  .  483  715  121,245 

October  13  .  752,241  303, ''47 

November  17  .  947,4-5  183,786 

December  15  . i .  874,895  69,871 


Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  There  is  no  agreement,  express  or  implied,  between  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  and  any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  we  have  deposited,  providing 
that  said  deposits  shall  not  be  drawn  against  at  will  by  the  company. 

11.  No  such  agreement  or  understanding,  express  or  implied,  as  that  expressed 
in  question  No.  11  exists  between  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  and  any 
bank,  trust  company,  corporation  or  person. 

12.  Holders  of  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age  are  treated  in  the 
matter  of  the  apportionment  and  payment  of  dividends  with  exact  uniformity 
throughout  the  United  States. 

13.  I  do  not  think  of  any  information  that  would  be  of  importance  or  interest 
in  connection  with  your  thirteenth  inquiry. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  N6. 

4.  No  such  policies  are  issued,  the  practice  of  the  company  being  to  make 
annual  distributions  of  surplus  among  its  policyholders. 

5.  The  practice  of  the  company  is  to  invest  in  first  mortgages  of  real  estate 
and  in  State,  county,  city  and  high-grade  steam  railroad  bonds. 

6.  No  collateral  loans,  in  the  commonly  understood  meaning  of  that  term,  are 
made.  Loans  are  made,  however,  upon  the  security  of  the  company’s  own  poli¬ 
cies,  legally  assigned,  but  the  amount  of  such  loans  is  always  within  the  cash 
surrender  values  of  the  policies. 

7.  The  percentage  of  the  expense  loadings  of  premiums  used  for  all  expenses 
and  taxes  in  1904  was  81.3,  and  for  other  years  for  which  the  data  have  been 
prepared  was  as  follows: 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


98.62 

96.19 

95.65 

93.11 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


,89.76 

,89.49 

91.20 

,83.24 


8.  The  ajinual  salaries  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  company,  which  are 
fixed  eacli  year  by  the  directors,  are  as  follows:  President,  $30,000;  vice-president, 
$12,000;  second  vice-president  and  general  counsel,  $9000;  secretary,  $4500;  two 
assistant  secretaries,  $4500  and  $3000,  respectively. 

9.  Cash  balances  on  hand  on  the  15th  of  the  following  months  of  1904  are 


shown  below : 

Not 

1904 —  Cln  Interest.  on  Interest. 

October  15  . $743,720  $54,578 

November  15  .  518,787  121,542 

December  15  . 494,362  106,299 

^December  31  . 609,541  329,319 


*  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  Yes,  and  further,  no  discrimination  is  made  anywhere  in  the  Lhiited  States 
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as  between  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age.  The  company  does  no 
business  outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  Alaska. 

13.  The  statement  is  made  that  no  officer,  director,  or  other  representative  of 
the  company,  receives,  ilirectly  or  indirectly,  any  fee,  commission,  or  other 
thing  of  value,  in  connection  with  sales  to  or  by  the  company  of  bonds,  or 
stocks,  nor  in  connection  with  the  making  or  payment  of  any  loan,  nor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  contracts  with  agents,  nor  in  connection  with  contracts  for  supplies 
or  purchase  of  any  kind. 


Accident  Insurance  Manual,  1905. 

The  Accident  Insurance  Manual,  1905,  a  directory  of  plans  and  contracts 
of  the  leading  sick  and  mutual  accident  insurance  companies,  with  hints 
to  agents,  forms  of  policies  and  classification  of  occupations,  published  by 
The  Spectator  Company.  This  work  is  carefully  compiled  and  is  sold  at 
the  reasonable  price  of  $2,  in  flexible  leather  cover.  Every  accident 
solicitor  in  the  country  should  have  a  copy  if  he  wants  to  know  where  he 
is  at. — Insurance  Herald. 

“Accident  Insurance  Manual.” — A  directory  of  plans  and  contracts  of 
the  leading  stock  and  mutual  accident  companies,  with  hints  to  agents. 
Over  300  pages  of  information  that  every  accident  solicitor  wants.  Com¬ 
pact  in  form  and  neatly  bound  in  leather.  Price  $2.  The  Spectator  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.— The  Standard. 


That  Dishonored  Check. 

The  sniveling  Pharisee  who  edits  The  Boston  Economics  is  endeavoring  to  estab¬ 
lish  credit  by  issuing  circulars  on  the  subject.  The  average  business  man 
generally  prefers  simjily  to  take  up  his  dishonored  paper.  Any  man  may  be 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  he  has  on  deposit.  His  bank, 
however,  testifies  that  for  the  past  three  years  it  has  amounted  to  “at  least  $.5.” 
That  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  check,  as  we  understand,  re¬ 
mains  unpaid.  Under  such  a  condition,  circulars  to  one’s  friends  are  of  (jues- 
tionable  value. — The  Insurance  Record. 

P.  S.— Late  advices  indicate  that  this  check  has  finally  been  paid. 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life. — The  Minnesota  Mutual  Life  has  appointed  J.  A.  Elsmore  State  agent 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  Frederick  Cady  of  Detroit,  appointed  supervisor  of  agencies 
for  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with  headquarters 
in  Detroit.  Frederick  \\'.  Burlingham  and  Ralph  H.  Hobart,  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  general  agents,  by  Charles  D.  Norton,  general  agent  for  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  in  Chicago.  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  appointed  Georgia  State  manager  for 
the  Citizens  Life  of  Louisville.  C.  D.  Magee.  Jr.,  appointed  State  Agent  for 
the  Minnesota  Mutual  at  Denver,  Col.  G.  P.  'Reynolds  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
is  to  have  the  general  agency  of  the  Metropolitan  at  New  Orleans.  G.  \V'. 
Morgan,  appointed  general  agent  for  the  Interstate  Life  in  ten  counties  in 
Northwestern  Georgia.  L.  Wolfe,  general  agent  at  Ix)uisville  for  the  Security 
Mutual  Life  of  Binghamton,  has  resigned.  Robert  P.  Boyns,  manager  for  the 
Prudential  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  transferred  to  San  Francisco. 

Casualty. — A.  J.  Baechle  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  ^tna 
Life  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Wright,  Russell  &  Bay  of  Toledo,  ().,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sole  agents  for  the  fidelity  department  of  the  Empire  State  Surety. 
VVickes  &  Arnold  appointed  general  agents  for  the  Pennsylvania  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  in  Cook  county.  J.  L.  Riley  &  Company  of  Atlanta  have  been  appointea 
general  agents  for  the  credit  department  of  the  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  also  the  Credit  Insurance  ,\djustment  Com¬ 
pany,  a  company  with  $125,000  capital  stock,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
London’s  credit  department.  Carson  &  Parker  of  Tifton,  Ga.,  appointed  general 
agents  for  liability  department,  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  in  Florida 
with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville.  E.  W.  Miller,  appointed  Augusta  (Ga  ) 
agent  for  liability  department,  and  Henry  M.  North,  agent  for  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  London  Guarantee  and  Accident.  Alexander  McDougal,  appointed  At¬ 
lanta  manager,  accident  department.  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  and 
also  for  the  liability  department  of  the  London  Gurantee  and  Accident  William 
J.  Dowling,  appointed  New  York  State  agent  for  the  credit  department  of  the 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident.  The  George  Dodson  Company,  appointed 
general  agents  for  the  Metropolitan  Surety  Company  of  New  York  at  Omaha 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


—The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Justice  of  Minneapolis,  Kan.,  has  advanced  its 
rates. 

— The  Knights  of  Honor  has  advanced  its  rates  to  the  older  members  the 
change  to  take  effect  on  September  1. 

— On  October  9,  stockholders  of  the  L^nion  of  Philadelphia  will  vote  upon  the 
question  of  increasing  the  capital  to  $250, IXK),  the  new  stock  to  be  sold  at  1.50. 

—A  new  list  of  approved  gasoline  vapor  lamps,  dated  July  15,  1905,  has  been 
issued  by  the  consulting  engineers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

—Among  the  judgments  filed  in  New  York  on  July  17,  1905,  were  one  against 
John  W.  Ryckman  and  one  against  the  Era  Press,  each  for  $.3913,  and  in  favor 
of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company. 

—Secretary  W.  H.  Merrill,  Jr.,  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
has  sent  out  a  list  of  new  members  recently  elected;  also  a  bulletin  relating  to 
linseed  oil  adulterants  and  a  list  of  new  special  committees. 

— The  Millers  and  Manufacturers  of  Minneapolis,  which  ceased  business  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Baltimore  conflagration  in  1904,  has  been  reincorporated,  and  has  re¬ 
sumed  business.  C.  B.  Shove  is  president,  and  Frank  S.  Danforth  is  secretary. 

— The  Meridian  Life  and  Trust  of  Indianapolis  has  issued  a  statement  of  its 
business  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905.  On  June  30  the  item  of  insurance  in 
force  stood  at  $5,297,574,  a  gain  of  $2,083,044  since  January  1;  assets,  $588,201,  a 
gain  of  $307,023;  surplus,  $137,044,  a  gain  of  $12,318. 

— The  July  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  contains  a 
paper  by  James  Buchanan  on  “Bonuses  in  Model  Office  Valuations  and  Tlieir 


Relations  to  Reserves”;  also  one  by  S.  W.  Carruthers,  M.  D.,  on  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  and  Practicability  of  a  Standard  Classification  of  Impaired  Lives.”  Copies 
of  this  number  may  be  obtained  at  $1  each  through  The  Spectator  Company, 
135  William  street.  New  York. 

— The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  reports  674  fires  in  sprinklered 
risks  during  1904.  Of  this  number,  632  were  either  extinguished  in  their  in- 
cipiency  or  held  in  check  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  extinguishment  by  outside 
means.  In  43  cases  the  fires  got  beyond  control,  the  causes  being  faulty  equip¬ 
ment  or  installation,  frozen  pipes  or  absence  of  water. 

— The  formation  of  an  adjustment  bureau,  similar  to  the  one  established  in 
Chicago,  is  being  advocated  by  C.  D.  Dunlop,  vice-president  of  the  Providence 
Washington,  to  cover  the  Eastern  States.  All  the  prominent  companies  have 
been  addressed  in  connection  with  the  plan,  and  there  appears  to  be  hope  that 
such  an  organization  will  materialize  in  the  near  future. 

—The  Record  of  Business  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies 
in  1904,  showing  also  the  aggregate  business  for  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
compiled  by  Chas.  A.  Jenney,  F.  S.  S.,  and  published  by  The  Underwriter  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Company.  It  presents  the  statistics  of  fire  risks  written, 
fire  premiums  received,  fire  losses  paid  and  fire  losses  incurred  in  1904,  with  per¬ 
centages. 

— Agents  of  the  Southern  Mutual  Investment  Company,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
who  make  a  certain  average  increase  in  business  during  the  five  months  ending 
.\ugust  15,  are  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  The  business  to  be  placed  is  confined  to  the  new  five  per  cent,  ten- 
year  semi-annual  dividend  gold  bond  of  the  company,  and  present  returns  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  large  number  of  agents  wdll  qualify.  Reports  are  that  the  company 
is  making  extremely  satisfactory  headway. 

— The  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Kansas  City  Life  shows  that  on  June  30 
the  company  held  admitted  assets  amounting  to  $295,492,  and  liabilities  of  $178,- 
297,  leaving  a  surplus  to  policyholders  of  $117,195.  On  January  1,  1905,  the  assets 
amounted  to  $255,478,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  this  item  has  increased  by  $40,014. 
The  income  to  June  30  was  $100,351,  and  the  disbursements  $60,853.  This  state¬ 
ment  shows  an  increase  in  1905  income  over  the  first  six  months  of  1904  of 
$20,652,  and  a  decrease  in  expenditures  of  $9632.  The  Kansas  City  Life  has  de¬ 
posited  with  the  State  of  Missouri  the  sum  of  $192,990. 

— “Moody’s  Manual  of  Railroads  and  Corporation  Securities”  for  1905  is 
a  compendium  of  essential  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  member¬ 
ship  of  stock  exchanges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  American  and 
foreign  government  and  State  securities,  steam  railroad  companies,  electric 
traction  companies,  gas  and  electric  light  companies,  water  supply  companies, 
telephone,  telegraph  and  cable  companies,  industrial  and  miscellaneous  cor¬ 
porations,  mines  and  oil  corporations,  banks,  trust  companies  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.  Although  this  valuable  volume  contains  2600  pages,  its  con¬ 
tents  are  made  readily  available  by  means  of  an  alphabetical  index  by  titles, 
and  an  alphabetical  index  by  cities.  There  is  also  a  classified  directory  of 
auditors,  manufacturers,  contractors,  engineers,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.  The  price 
of  this  work  is  $10  per  copy  in  cloth,  and  $12  in  Russia  leather.  It  is  published 
by  the  Moody  Publishing  Company. 


Acknowledgments. 

— The  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  North  Dakota 
has  come  to  hand. 

—Part  II  of  the  Rhode  Island  Report,  covering  life  and  accident  business  in 
1904,  has  been  received. 

— Part  II  of  the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Report,  covering  life  and  miscellaneous 
insurance,  has  come  to  hand. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State  of  Indiana,  showing  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  of  1904,  is  at  hand. 

— The  final  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Vermont  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  has  been  received. 

— Parts  I  and  II  of  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  cov¬ 
ering  the  business  of  1903,  have  been  received. 

— The  (Ohio  Insurance  Report,  giving  a  summary  of  the  standing  December 
31,  1904,  of  all  companies  transacting  business  therein,  is  at  hand. 

— The  .Mas.sachusetts  Department  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  tables  and 
abstracts  from  Part  II  of  the  1905  report,  relating  to  assessment  and  fraternal 
associations. 

— The  1905  “National  Electrical  Code,”  giving  the  rules  and  requirements  of 
the  National  Board  of  I'ire  Underwriters  for  the  installation  of  electric  wiring 
and  apparatus,  is  at  hand. 

— We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  held  in  New 
York  city,  on  May  23  to  25,  inclusive. 

-  -We  are  in  receipt  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report.  Part  1,  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Insurance  of  Michigan,  giving  a  summary  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1904,  of  all  fire  and  marine  companies  licensed  in  that  State. 

— A  copy  of  “Casualty  Insurance,”  by  Edwin  W.  De  Icon,  vice-president 
of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America,  has  been  received.  This  is  a  reprint  of 
the  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  The  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
Vol.  VIII. 


July  20,  1905] 
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Life  Insurance  by  States.  LIFE  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  of  Company. 

Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1903. 

Insurance 
Written 
in  1904. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31, 1904. 

Georgia. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

jLtna  Life  t  . 

4,305,100 

802,701 

152,031 

63,224 

4,698,236 

Bankers  of  N.  Y _ 

78,500 

2,000 

2,175 

7,000 

71,500 

Connecticut  Mutual.. 

1,331,390 

96,584 

37,235 

37,320 

1,356,207 

Equitable,  New  York 
Fidelity  Mutualf  .... 

14,422,906 

4,524,308 

628,549 

286,573 

16,380,062 

2,5{^,756 

378,669 

70,246 

37,350 

2,530,886 

Franklin  Life  . 

1,907,254 

1,459,037 

84,060 

9,712 

2,701,083 

Germaniat  . 

631,952 

291,500 

26,998 

1,000 

705,902 

Hartford  Life  . 

2,961,804 

625,884 

95,187 

51,000 

2,807,509 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y.. 

1,197,290 

215,840 

45,056 

71,177 

1,043,076 

Illinois  Life  . 

1,156,992 

400,452 

37,209 

6,500 

1,290,271 

59,182 

197 

20,000 

39,182 

9,500 

3.395,633 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Va.. 
Manhattan  . 

4,000 

1,039,370 

108 

2,912,048 

101,647 

62,875 

593,498 

5,318,185 

99,900 

1,124,142 

7,353 

114,000 

598,745 

6,075,900 

Massachusetts  Mutual 

210,393 

Metropolitaji  . 

2,779,145 

1,391,224 

115,211 

118,195 

3,255,447 

Michigan  Mutual . 

986,635 

713,124 

32,016 

4,385 

1,055,075 

Minnesota  Mutual.... 

70,000 

20,112 

297,336 

1,353,339 

2,392 

5,984 

293,329 

86,112 

297,336 

8,263,608 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

7,570,945 

117,701 

Mutual  of  Illinois.... 

263,250 

187,300 

9,910 

320,150 

Mutual  ot  New  York 

24,276,119 

6,450,062 

958,621 

♦655,398 

26,070,658 

Mutual  Reserve . 

3,054,748 

1,645,520 

135,987 

48,828 

3,795,318 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A.. 

1,407,565 

206,649 

31,686 

19,722 

1,061,039 

National  of  Vermont. 

855,080 

857,099 

38,019 

6,000 

1,296,179 

New  England  . 

850,813 

819,763 

49,147 

26,000 

1,504,903 

New  York  Life . 

21,855,559 

2,906,111 

782,803 

865,774 

21,945,945 

Northwestern  Mutual 

13,037,280 

1,292,998 

473.871 

170,751 

13,787,103 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

581,613 

406,470 

29,931 

8,080 

854,003 

Penn  Mutual  . 

17,828,500 

5,786,073 

697,103 

266,123 

20,914,215 

Phcenix  Mutual  . 

1,850,612 

332,077 

61,124 

29,580 

1,845,003 

Provident  Savings. . . . 

3,700,165 

673,037 

134,589 

73,000 

3,629,780 

Prudential  . 

6,642,309 

3,067,845 

283,500 

'469,099 

322,287 

10,317 

73,763 

58,334 

8,833,792 

283,500 

2,725,306 

Security  Mut.,  N.  Y. 

2,791,520 

36,710 

Security  T.  and  L.t.. 

455,639 

113,333 

20,041 

8,007 

523,972 

State  Life  . 

2,033,612 

977,554 

78,723 

30,000 

2,453,108 

451,018 

1,085,463 

278,552 

965,571 

21,846 

46,283 

633,652 

1,423,268 

Sun  of  Canada . 

8,000 

Travelers  . 

4,770,465 

6:17,091 

174,736 

76,927 

5,096,849 

Union  Central  . 

5,323,377 

2,152,520 

218,616 

105,500 

6,304,200 

16  208 

147,610 

47,400 

3,359 

18,967 

157,318 

672,905 

United  States  . 

754,505 

38,000 

Washington  . 

909,741 

313,300 

34,257 

38,768 

1,004,847 

Totals  . 

165,583,743 

45,856,056 

6,266,009 

3,584,867 

183,798,283 

Industrial  Business. 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Va. 

234,037 

2,032 

372 

195,118 

Metropolitan  . 

7,923,383 

4,388,877 

286,560 

78,681 

9,251,451 

Totals  . 

7,923,383 

4,622,914 

288,592 

79,053 

9,446,569 

Idaho. 

128,014 

406,000 

39,502 

456,750 

552,000 

33,720 

4,942 

141,750 

26,379 

759,250 

Continental  Life  - 

Conservative  Life  - 

17,371 

2,501 

518,500 

78,500 

88,220 

Des  Moines  Life . 

229,500 

35,000 

8,322 

1,000 

225,500 

Equitable,  New  York 

2,614,852 

733,320 

83,950 

11,795 

2,756,322 

Fidelity  Mutual  . 

80,197 

9,000 

2,561 

3,000 

81,197 

165,641 

31,380 

23,000 

13,500 

7,392 

167,866 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y.. 

1,935 

40,880 

Manhattan  . 

Minnesota  Mutual  ... 

74,886 

3,441 

1,712 

611 

5,000 

62,327 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

168,124 

98,122 

8,333 

1,000 

228,746 

Mutual  Reserve  . 

112,707 

1,000 

4,806 

5.000 

88,618 

Mutual  of  New  York 

1,927,197 

1,738,105 

121,125 

26,649 

2,833,132 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A.. 

46,800 

121,039 

3,635 

123,339 

National  of  Vermont. 

105,500 

149,061 

5,746 

1,000 

226.061 

New  York  Life . 

7,598,447 

1,182,424 

266,102 

38,577 

7,990,729 

Northwestern  Mutual 

631,465 

49,500 

20,526 

4,883 

658.519 

Northwestern  Nat’l.. 

168,131 

19,340 

4,243 

5,275 

150,071 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

349,751 

136,193 

10,540 

6,500 

335,684 

206,020 

24,000 

271,628 

101,250 

30,500 

83,308 

8,513 

227,005 

3,023 

48,500 

Provident  Savings... 

9,480 

298,986 

16,000 

23,000 

1,000 

108,698 

1,646 

21 

25,000 

1,000 

Security  T.  and  L.... 

1,000 

4,151 

5,000 

109,698 

446,915 

61,000 

10,144 

417,415 

103,615 

2,439 

570 

88  615 

Union  Central  . 

231,075 

53,500 

7,558 

1,500 

227.275 

Union  Mutual  . 

127,983 

133,616 

8,966 

5,000 

227,601) 

Washington  . 

85,469 

39,300 

3,011 

1,035 

90,914 

Totals  . 

16,430,797 

6,029,189 

661,684 

122,784 

19,238,719 

Illinois. 

26.690,869 

25,831,790 

2,679,056 

979,941 

584,965 

301,500 

285,643 

17,336 

10,000 

570,143 

451,000 

1,764.500 

52,737 

2,028,500 

7,509,232 

1,103,000 

260,394 

53,559 

8,069.632 

Canada  Life  . 

2,769,098 

620,480 

130,349 

2,000 

3,264,778 

Columbian  National.. 

15,000 

2,847,.500 

75,033 

5666 

2,462.600 

Connecticut  General.. 

243,606 

205,555 

12,425 

367,731 

17,797,238 

1,232,031 

513  138 

701,401 

17,395.742 

2.075,450 

164,500 

56,927 

25,000 

1,981.850 

Equitable,  New  York 

49,842,291 

15,863,882 

1,856,754 

739,573 

56.533,733 

Equitable  of  Iowa.... 

2,559,202 

696  983 

104,602 

27  759 

3.079,156 

2,542,781 

504.162 

50,183 

11,000 

1,797,713 

4,323.769 

882.798 

130.916 

28,000 

4,F44  816 

9,405,755 

1,576,049 

361.274 

112.746 

9.449,387 

2,863,404 

429.000 

125.184 

81,101 

3.113.777 

Hartford  Life  . 1 

4,78.3,297 

261,936 

156..833 

78,500 

4  401  350 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y..| 

6,611,747 

837,465 

240,772'! 

139,419 

6,778,759 

Name  op  Company. 

Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1903. 

Insurance 
Written 
in  1904. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Incurred 

Insurance 
in  Force 

Dec.  31,  1904. 

Illinois — Coni. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Illinois  Life  . 

7,526,558 

2,954,820 

287,512 

56,045 

8,801,898 

John  Hancock  . 

9,247,118 

2,787,229 

378,435 

96,965 

10,736,866 

15,000 

3,441,672 

723,318 

773,728 

10,124 

115,396 

662,318 

3,730,682 

Manhattan  . 

65,086 

Massachusetts  Mut... 

13,052,481 

2,109,195 

473,214 

206,935 

14,043,504 

Metropolitan  . 

21,312,203 

9,369,488 

1,021,913 

141,066 

25  6j7  119 

Michigan  Mutual . 

5,028,410 

1,237,232 

175,285 

52,180 

5,457,996 

Minnesota  Mutual.... 

1,425,888 

243,898 

45,047 

17,975 

1,433,442 

Missouri  State  . 

306,481 

135,380 

12,529 

1,500 

298,749 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

23,944,750 

3,571,065 

889,159 

470,665 

25,777,306 

Mutual  of  Illinois... 

1,537,279 

255,887 

35,153 

2,000 

1,263,171 

Mutual  of  New  York. 

81,453,218 

18,861,638 

2,823,722 

1,966,818 

85,774,396 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A.. 

11,978,546 

6,886,372 

471,870 

85,754 

14.076,894 

National  of  l/ermont. 

4,968,336 

905,340 

191,312 

16,979 

5,.374,142 

New  England  . 

13,753,563 

1,130,518 

600,378 

207,270 

14,052,504 

New  York  Life . 

134,767.663 

38,530,774 

5,823,076 

1,202,433 

149,683,401 

238,777 

63,309,552 

90,250 

6,952,7(15 

14  960 

305,027 

67,812,279 

Northwestern  Mutual 

2,383,414 

921,034 

Northwestern  Nat’l... 

4,179,549 

1,060,537 

282,629 

67,874 

4,061,230 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

2,236,159 

986  673 

92,573 

12,110 

2,872,077 

Penn  Mutual  . 

11,817,858 

3,27"  7.1 

582,938 

219,943 

14,194  373 

Phoenix  Mutual  . 

3,761,992 

495,:il4 

145,425 

62,034 

4,062,035 

Provident  L.  and  T. 

5,593,564 

556,110 

223,202 

83,578 

5,836,157 

Provident  Savings  ... 

11,824,684 

3,433,926 

255,523 

93.094 

9,496.554 

Prudential  . 

22,755,295 

2,000 

2,277,413 

10,934,258 

73,650 

323,359 

1,103,105 

3,349 

96,257 

337,949 

27,974,823 
75.650 
2  321,439 

Royal  Union  . 

5,000 

Security  Mut.,  N.  Y. 

1,548,546 

702,786 

52,685 

9,953 

1,639,368 

Security  T.  and  L... 

2,102,676 

371,284 

6,000 

2,345,956 

76,210 

34,355 

1,607,574 

6,000 

10,806,637 

State  Mutual  . 

9,732,258 

356,489 

183,672 

Travelers  . 

9,195,941 

640,933 

224.333 

202,114 

9,112,533 

Union  Central  . 

18,665,502 

4,746.403 

661,207 

122.494 

20,820,076 

Union  Mutual  . 

4,024,846 

278,436 

141,274 

31,206 

4,098,809 

Llnited  States  . 

3,080,217 

186,175 

98,102 

45.333 

2,46L692 

Washington  . 

3,396,844 

776,627 

121,991 

54,773 

3,568,174 

Totals  . 

Industrial  Business. 

653,428,999 

4,008 

3,579,796 

160,667,427 

25,295,489 

139 

134,396 

9  676,210 

172 

46.197 

712  437,236 

3,836 

3,979,704 

John  Hancock  . 

1,196„S5S 

Metropolitan  . 

60,951,839 

21,630,174 

2,120.655 

591,183 

65,414,218 

Prudential  . 

41,865,375 

1,821,806 

1,822,815 

470,894 

46  935.713 

Totals  . 

Indiana. 

106,401,018 

24,648,838 

4,078.005 

1,107,445 

* 

116  333,471 

yEtna  Life  . 

8,946,363 

939,101 

346.699 

151,936 

9,393,104 

American  Central  ... 

6,789,182 

1,769,478 

480,840 

38,500 

7,925,493 

Berkshire  . 

767,839 

40,000 

127,000 

408,564 

25,878 

788 

122,772 

5,5(J0 

790,239 

127,001 

4,189,325 

Connecticut  Mutual.. 

4,000,344 

112,128 

Des  Moines  Life . 

342,000 

106,500 

12,238 

2,000 

405.EO0 

Equitable,  New  York 
Equitable  of  Iowa.... 

16,165,592 

5,322,555 

614.824 

185,217 

18,617,153 

1,232.729 

226,416 

49,814 

10,792 

1.424  264 

Fidelity  Mutual  . 

1,325,022 

261,517 

42,351 

27,500 

1,358,065 

Franklin  Life  . 

537,749 

302,959 

21,945 

8,010 

688,406 

Germania  . 

757,337 

118.000 

25,039 

41,431 

784,425 

Hartford  Life  . 

3.237,923 

1,182.381 

93,983 

48,500 

2,997,848 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y. 

846,443 

140,310 

35,472 

21,422 

895,356 

Illinois  Life  . 

1,198,441 

441,714 

44,290 

21,479 

1.381.839 

Inter-State  of  Indiana 

4,432,835 

2,447.101 

388,651 

24,845 

5,404,096 

John  Hancock  . 

7,008,499 

2,156,500 

288,408 

35,288 

8,417,484 

Liberal  Life  . 

1.769,000 

479,250 

74,038 

14,000 

1,718,250 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Va. .. 

2,066,984 

956,389 

90,468 

22,411 

2,258,829 

^Manhattan  . 

1,857,921 

1,518.220 

86.485 

16.975 

2,559  447 

Massachusetts  Mut... 

4,117.903 

846,538 

148,813 

33,195 

4  591,809 

Meridian  L.  and  T... 

2,008,965 

1,869,944 

267,027 

13,895 

3,214,530 

Metropolitan  . 

6,247,314 

3,086,947 

tl,154,948 

29.898 

7,409.550 

Michigan  Mutual  .... 

2,075.995 

345,898 

70,428 

18,378 

2,154,738 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

7,320,432 

1,182,125 

273,346 

79,361 

7,993,355 

Mutual  of  Illinois.... 

50,850 

7,000 

1,783 

46’7(XI 

Mutual  of  New  York 

24,380,378 

6,288,634 

970,823 

372.211 

28,219.747 

Mutual  Reserve  . 

1,621,169 

1,066.315 

90,543 

41.524 

2,112  768 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A.. 

242,389 

1,260,597 

30,502 

7,541 

1,353,790 

National  of  Vermont. 

2,858,993 

658,843 

127,224 

24,075 

3.314  511 

New  England  . 

6,038,541 

609,537 

210,585 

91,350 

6,318,460 

New  York  Life . 

28,303,028 

6,568,488 

1,144.721 

353.331 

31  301,689 

Northwestern  Mut... 

19,222,900 

1,968,150 

661,801 

241,632 

20,073  397 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

257,442 

43,024 

10,137 

2,000 

280  904 

Penn  Mutual  . 

4,121,354 

646.935 

156,633 

42.818 

4.403.232 

Phoenix  Mutual  . 

1,191,511 

153,200 

44.581 

23.315 

1,231,073 

Provident  L.  and  T. . 

1,814,223 

306.234 

71,301 

11,250 

2.050,780 

3,898,814 

Provident  Savings  ... 

4,151,312 

1,069,220 

101,432 

29,924 

Prudential  . 

9,630,586 

4,898,247 

407,273 

68,008 

11,803  66.8 

Reserve  Loan  Life... 

5,439,650 

4,282,153 

823,386 

38,500 

8.713.103 

Royal  Union  . 

245,000 

123,600 

8,135 

18,122 

185  600 
563  403 

Security  Mut.,  N.  Y.. 
Security  T.  and  L _ 

516,707 

272,878 

2,000 

55,514 

75,625 

3,759 

106  395 

Slate  Life  . 

10,758,987 

3,635,567 

433,978 

78,300 

12.554,353 
1,132  973 

.State  Mutual  . 

1,027,931 

299,364 

38,131 

8.787 

Travelers  . 

1,146,243 

297,923 

39,811 

8,826 

1.320,992 

L'nion  Central  . 

9.671.807 

993,150 

271.5.53 

76,875 

9,972  256 

Union  Mutual  . 

.339,914 

25,531 

9,621 

4.115 

315  751 

United  States  . 

1,112.565 

227.680 

35,002 

6,430 

1  064,265 

Washington  . 

752,559 

273.750 

27,147 

9,467 

852.025 

Western  &  Southern. 

946,067 

1,595,830 

54,938 

13,095 

984,419 

Totals  . 

220,950,432 

63,922,832 

10,552,467 

2,518,030 

250,875,173 

Industrial  Business. 

Metropolitan  . 

24,213.726 

25,242,715 

8,923.464 

10,909,602 

204,549 

261,853 

26,352,728 

28,768,240 

Prudential  . 

1,109,859 

Totals  . 

49,456,441 

19,833,066 

1,109,859 

466,402 

_ 

55.120,968 

*  Losse.?  paid,  t  Paid-for  basis,  t  Includes  industrial. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  of  Company. 

Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1903. 

Insurance 
Written 
in  1904. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Insurance 
in  h'orce 
Dec.  31,  1904. 

Kansas. 

$ 

8 

s 

s 

s 

jEtna  Life  . 

1,528,604 

736,178 

81,329 

49  909 

2  146,493 

Bankers  of  Nebraska. 

2,131,536 

1,207,650 

100,309 

8,500 

2,912,686 

Bankers  Reserve . 

373,500 

833,000 

41,852 

2  500 

1.155,000 

Connecticut  Mutual.. 

1,076,979 

118,305 

21,514 

16,743 

1,126,848 

Des  Moines  Life . 

170,000 

160,000 

8,992 

2,o;X) 

267,500 

iiquitable,  New  York 

6,608,543 

1,566,229 

195,919 

75,058 

6,3:17,569 

Equitable  of  Iowa.... 

270,489 

100,130 

15,240 

331,429 

Fidelity  Mutual  . 

736,615 

413,711 

33,253 

2,000 

910,326 

Brankhn  i-ifc  . 

377,363 

498,350 

26,433 

4,039 

739,361 

Germania  . 

154,936 

57,000 

6  967 

4,623 

201,436 

Hartford  Life  . 

49,500 

119,807 

21,893 

10,500 

5:i9,0U7 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y.. 

616,221 

132,212 

16,374 

6,852 

717,681 

Illinois  Life  . 

5,702,561 

861,638 

174,685 

72,000 

5,779,697 

Kansas  City  . 

Massachusetts  Mutual 

73,850 

4,591,486 

43,400 

687,024 

4,030 

146,711 

36,000 

67,200 
4  932,701 

Metropolitan  . 

1,226,059 

618,011 

t278,297 

17,159 

1,533,641 

Minnesota  Mutual.... 

197,093 

25,223 

6,426 

2.000 

181,646 

Missouri  State  Life.. 

594,255 

245,719 

16,607 

2,072 

418,883 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

2,065,808 

541,739 

90,837 

35,098 

2,452  382 

Mutual  of  Illinois.... 
Mutual  of  New  York 

9,742,874 

169,000 

3,215,580 

6,574 

409,215 

68,261 

169,000 

11,935,115 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A. . 

1,336,072 

908,912 

78,180 

3,797 

1,566,615 

National  of  Vermont. 

311,928 

410,644 

17,ii34 

75 

616,322 

New  York  Life . 

16.514,997 

3,359,990 

658.173 

227.114 

18.310,136 

Northwestern  Mutual 

10,910,933 

1,125,250 

446,049 

125,607 

11,442,848 

Northwestern  Nat’l... 

671,568 

494,892 

68.035 

8,714 

746.341 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

532,252 

545,674 

31,024 

5,385 

883,230 

Penn  Mutual . 

1,144,652 

298,524 

48,890 

31,175 

1  359.726 

Phcenix  Mutual  . 

1,055,369 

121,030 

40,815 

13,580 

1,116  8.51 

Provident  L.  and  T.. 

378,151 

56,500 

24,314 

2,000 

589.052 

Provident  SavijiKS... 

271,378 

128,000 

10,746 

8,000 

319,487 

Prudential  . 

1,529,889 

801,147 

72,495 

3,459 

2,075,119 

Royal  Union  . 

613,500 

864,000 

37,864 

4,100 

1,220.000 

Security  T.  and  L _ 

53,727 

236,000 

12,156 

279,485 

State  Life  . 

3,593,025 

2,024,331 

140,688 

27,000 

4,508,143 

Travelers  . 

426,572 

45,000 

17,230 

10,603 

448,272 

Union  Central  . 

3,492,971 

745,400 

151,682 

10,956 

3,951,826 

Union  Mutual  . 

321,419 

84,547 

13,732 

3,000 

381,466 

United  States  . 

126,270 

32,000 

2,708 

1,200 

133,060 

Washington  . 

476,775 

245,175 

20,445 

1,500 

614,86) 

Totals  . 

80,949,720 

24,676,922 

3, ,595,717 

902,479 

95,418  437 

Industrial  Business. 

Metropolitan  . 

Prudential  . 

6,104„135 

2,012,09) 

3,10.8,136 

1,224,759 

90,814 

52,891 

19.679 

6  906.49) 
2,420,766 

Totals  . 

8,146,4.30 

4,332,895 

90,814 

72  570 

9,327,256 

Kentucky. 

>^Itna  Life . 

5,500,315 

447,523 

156,338 

117,576 

6,632,212 

Connecticut  Mutual.. 

3,148,759 

375,212 

80,946 

84,502 

3  331,595 

Equitable,  New  York 
Fidelity  Mutual  . 

22,241,158 

5,071,333 

701,732 

278,647 

21,925,1.51 

3,067,019 

959,408 

105,115 

36,549 

3,357,397 

Franklin  Life  . 

184,516 

238,088 

9,386 

6,705 

290  003 

Germania  . 

1,418,870 

175,524 

53,433 

29,960 

1,472,667 

Home  Life  of  N,  Y.. 

1,344,587 

428,750 

46,176 

24,061 

1,422,797 

Illinois  Life  . 

6,785,986 

492,441 

160,808 

140,921 

6,762,740 

Inter-State  of  Indiana 

932,730 

268,500 

32,6H6 

7,500 

630  530 

Manhattan  . 

2,868,978 

1,840,677 

101,627 

7.441 

3,547.197 

Massachusetts  Mut... 

2,600,510 

439,800 

103,470 

19,000 

2.795,489 

Metropolitan  . 

3,638,407 

2,265,501 

16:1,826 

38,268 

4,742  947 

Michigan  Mutual . 

593,735 

352,219 

22,858 

7,.520 

757,180 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

20,448,241 

2,337,006 

671,503 

370, 45G 

20,946,116 

Mutual  of  New  York. 

16,602,183 

2,680.654 

665,002 

269,334 

17,743,806 

National  of  Vermont. 

3,826,913 

1,674.074 

139,568 

5,635 

4.070,748 

New  Eng.  Mutual _ 

3,954,316 

1,266,220 

172,996 

32,000 

4,903,918 

New  York  Life . 

29,020,722 

5,336,563 

946,3.;0 

457,227 

30,622,932 

Northwestern  Mutual 

15,545,192 

1,650,100 

603,130 

242,810 

16,42i;276 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

870,196 

93,735 

29,091 

2,050 

790,711 

Penn  Mutual  . 

1,701,242 

532,710 

75,824 

7,578 

2,120,340 

Phoenix  Mutual  . 

2,895,187 

1,102,735 

109,0ti9 

36,011 

3,160.756 

Pittsburgh  L.  and  T. 

52,450 

600 

1,255 

3,200 

26,200 

Provident  Savings.... 

7,637,484 

3,317,149 

194,806 

73,222 

7,532  a51 

Prudential  . 

4,961,066 

1,898,921 

194,307 

49,262 

5,773,494 

Reliance  . 

Reserve  Loan  Life... 

1,000 

29,000 

26,000 

134,000 

668 

1,509 

2,000 

17,(X)0 

140,500 

Security  Mutual  . 

1,043,190 

1,009,619 

18,674 

11.500 

1,6^3,983 

State  Life  . 

1,304,100 

283,570 

42.545 

i.otw 

1,3.9,070 

State  Mutual  . 

1,727,417 

612,762 

61)  960 

23,956 

Travelers  . 

1,615,975 

766,522 

61,812 

70,818 

2,050,9  9 

Union  Central  . 

4,638,040 

355,467 

129,028 

44,767 

4.708  001 

Union  Mutual  . 

386,470 

133,339 

15,199 

5,000 

411,251 
1.914  353 

United  States  . 

3,172,325 

320,378 

61,160 

49  500 

Washington  . 

1.622,866 

609.745 

67.511 

16  763 

l,S56.-'!m 

Western  &  Southern. 

398,500 

195,000 

12,221 

3,500 

456,000 

Totals  . 

177,779,645 

39,691,845 

5,912,499 

2,576,239 

186,345  361 

Industrial  Business. 
Metropolitan  . 

24,683,979 

8,032,460 

848,271 

315.232 

26,168  392 

Prudential  . 

7,640,066 

3,455,705 

3:18,800 

106,414 

8,827,077 

Western  &  Southern. 

4,415,569 

2,696,468 

218,966 

70,914 

5;222,26G 

Totals  . 

36,739,614 

14,184,633 

1,406,037 

492,560 

40,217,7.35 

South  Carolina. 

yEtna  Lifet  . 

1,981,978 

325,426 

71,061 

11,597 

2,208  502 

Bankers  of  N.  Y . 

1,794,602 

113,412 

52,813 

23,500 

1,684  814 

Connecticut  Mutual.. 

396,168 

11,000 

6,780 

17,454 

385 

Equitable,  New  York. 

10,126,551 

3,470,660 

362,621 

119,884 

11.622  6.55 

Fidelity  Mutual!  .... 

1,245,637 

309,043 

41,786 

16,768 

1,456  073 

Hartford  Lite  . 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y.. 

661,500 

1,078,897 

233,533 

182,500 

15,121 

41,255 

11,000 

632;678 

1,130,463 

662JL92 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Va.. 

439,117 

367,075 

19,473 

3,000 

Manhattan  . 

442,205 

231,575 

6,249 

10,217 

644  398 

Massachusetts  Mutual 

62,147 

16,000 

2,401 

2,000 

75  147 

Metropolitan  . 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

36,500 

6,393,825 

151,754 

1,472,242 

2,362 

208,412 

41,262 

163,208 
6  42.3  276 

Mutual  of  New  York. 

14,754,362 

3,039,205 

397,225 

*177,129 

tl6,7OO;0O0 

LIFE  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  of  Company. 

Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1903. 

Insurance 
Written 
in  1904, 

Premiums 

Received. 

Los.ses 

Incurred. 

Insurance  . 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1904. 

S.  Carolina — Cont. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Mutual  Reserve . 

National  of  Vermont. 

813,819 

13,162 

101,000 

289,921 

1^0,387 

2,057 

19,500 

697,981 

99,000 

1,403,105 

New  England  . 

1,183,527 

43,476 

14,251 

New  York  Life . 

12,261,697 

2,570,180 

446,374 

170,423 

13,570,353 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

516,495 

738,674 

33,884 

1,000 

1,032,169 

Penn  Mutual  . 

4,009,284 

1,259,975 

138,032 

34,500 

4,817,504 

Phoenix  Mutual  . 

1,052,406 

77,530 

37,933 

19,500 

1,062,936 

Provident  Savings,... 

793,219 

518,072 

36,354 

4,000 

1,191,054 

Prudential  . 

Reliance  Life  . 

1,992,330 

1,056,518 

5,000 

1-18,000 

92,087 

125 

4,300 

14,108 

2,789,492 

5,000 

162,000 

Secu.  L.  &  A.,  N.  C.. 

56,000 

Security  Mut,,  N.  Y. . 

327,739 

31,202 

7,470 

3,000 

313,441 

Security  T.  and  L.t.. 

235,391 

13,370 

12,000 

2,569 

227,279 

State  Life  . 

773,000 

390,100 

28,515 

4,500 

1,048,600 

State  Mutual  . 

797,212 

251,742 

33,964 

2,075 

974,574 

Sun  of  Canada . 

558,889 

358,047 

15,056 

2,556 

596,518 

Travelers  . 

2,406,881 

245,493 

75,707 

37,844 

2,663,377 

Union  Central  . 

2,473.855 

615,860 

76,312 

29,261 

2,866,939 

Washington  . 

357,078 

73,500 

12,662 

1,000 

305,784 

Totals  . 

68,922,311 

18,650,774 

2,343,254 

793,898 

79,497,481 

Industrial  Business. 

Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Va.. 
Metropolitan  . 

5,910,910 

2,356,564 

777,168 

240,406 

10,090 

68,125 

1,236 

6,616,171 

600,996 

Totals  . 

5,910,910 

3,133,732 

250,496 

69,361 

7,217,167 

Texas. 

./Etna  Life  . 

American  Central  . . . 
Bankers  Reserve  .... 
Columbian  National.. 

1,200,552 

516,416 

386,667 

37.500 
15,000 
12,860 

32.500 
11,749,578 

48,309 

7,916 

1,364 

716 

53,215 

1,470,297 

371,167 

37.500 
15,000 
47,860 

24.500 
33,713,336 

Conservative  Life . 

54,860 

1,685 

7,536 

1,039,400 

2,000 

2,000 

252,015 

Equitable,  New  York 

29,617,513 

hidelity  Mutual  . 

4  852,655 

592,620 

140,798 

40,500 

4,872,821 

Franklin  Life  . 

3.055,335 

1,025,341 

101,229 

17,182 

2,987,439 

Germania  . 

2,064,379 

277,612 

82,172 

39,000 

2,151,127 

Hartford  Life  . 

4,981.018 

1,648,444 

157,506 

109,480 

4,978,958 

Home  Life  of  N.  Y.. 

2,588,992 

530,544 

91,858 

19,190 

2,812,936 

Manhattan  . 

5,250,333 

1,596,883 

193,265 

105,792 

5,632,523 

Massachusetts  Mut.. 

1,837,985 

544,686 

70,807 

26,000 

2,104,072 

Missouri  State  . 

535,713 

703,110 

15,828 

5,000 

524,272 

Minnesota  Mutual.... 

592,391 

1,077,545 

36,576 

15,001 

1,290,063 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

7,728,619 

2,046,601 

310,081 

89,402 

8,506,206 

Mutual  of  Illinois.... 

36,500 

142,500 

3.966 

133,000 

Mutual  of  New  York 

38,462,310 

6,093,006 

1,125,935 

266,372 

41,659,796 

Mutual  Reserve  . 

4,637,820 

952,587 

124,429 

85,740 

4,316,432 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A.. 
National  of  Vermont. 

4,^91,219 

1,555,867 

51,574 

118,622 

468 

49,037 

4,165,403 

41,574 

63,088,033 

New  York  Life . 

54,296,273 

19,385,962 

2,129,953 

538,463 

Northwestern  Mutual 

7,413,767 

1,353,350 

266,448 

49,378 

8,358,389 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

3,78j,961 

1,408,066 

153,475 

17,018 

4,379,280 

I*enn  Mutual  . 

7,207,182 

2,815,741 

268,140 

43,016 

8,566,625 

Provident  Savings  ... 

6,091,512 

2,109,900 

221,450 

113,000 

6,959,126 

Prudential  . 

Reliance  Life  . 

1,764,618 

1,255.261 

464,470 

212,750 

93,661 

18,893 

9,641 

31,010 

2,482  839 
464,470 
256,250 

Sec.  L.  &  A.  of  Am. 

68,500 

Security  Mutual  . 

2,311,256 

1.234.280 

61,966 

10,000 

3,000,116 

Security  T.  and  L... 

552,143 

527,268 

38,237 

6,141 

1,012,922 

Southwestern  Life... 

1,754,250 

4,687,668 

111.694 

7,233 

4,965,510 

State  Life  . 

3,192,145 

704,500 

86.617 

11,000 

3,027,445 

Texas  Life  . 

139,400 

16,500 

17.154 

500 

141.800 

Travelers  . 

2,618,684 

1.230,783 

77,547 

22,708 

3,110,472 

Union  Central  . 

3.095,012 

1,182,090 

107  772 

23,707 

3.620.752 

Union  Mutual  . 

539,145 

193,014 

16,528 

10,665 

626,926 

Washington  . 

Wisconsin  . 

2,084,877 

125,000 

468,007 

147,000 

78,842 

5,519 

12,338 

2,130,206 

171,000 

Totals  . 

Industrial  Business. 

208,827.913 

70,986,041 

7,446,003 

2,073,092 

238,203,445 

Metropolitan  . 

Utah. 

8,627,021 

5,816,247 

305,410 

66,386 

9,386,265 

-Etna  Life . 

Bankers  Reserve . 

197,508 

110,500 

116,869 

27,500 

8,030 

3,323 

8,819 

2,000 

282,927 

90,000 

.341,614 

Connecticut  Mutual.. 

311,086 

132,500 

1,337 

Conservative  Life . 

Continental  Life  . 

322,360 

276,490 

1,535,500 

160,000 

20,645 

58,849 

13,897 

3,000 

434,470 
1,535,500 
460  500 

Des  Moines  Life . 

354,000 

1,000 

Equitable,  New  York. 

3,312,465 

1,249.089 

119,586 

45,140 

4,030;626 

78,081 

Fidelity  Mutual  . 

85,081 

3,000 

3,173 

2,000 

Hartford  Life  . 

470,600 

123,200 

5,490 

2,000 

423  900 

Manhattan  . 

261,325 

44,050 

10,147 

250 

281,825 
385,335 
393,374 
5,101,162 
265,234 
172,517 
1,234,700 
9,999,577 
1,163,430 
416,652 
759,865 
1,098,250 
533,473 
155,446 
152,000 
11.5  .3qn 

Metropolitan  . 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

200,610 

330,863 

335,378 

117,693 

12,064 

14,009 

173,084 

1,000 

Mutual  of  New  York. 

4,287,893 

1,257,640 

60,381 

Mutual  Reserve  . 

Nat’l  of  U.  S.  of  A.. 

324,343 

162,671 

6,224 

95,164 

8,642 

8,206 

11,335 

National  of  Vermont. 

1,204,763 

129,586 

48,504 

21,650 

New  York  Life . 

8,907,801 

2,038,071 

359,637 

69,776 

Northwestern  Mutual. 
Pacific  Mutual  . 

1,188,883 

322,264 

106,500 

161,483 

32.954 

12,731 

43,828 

Penn  Mutual  . 

650,055 

144,000 

26,463 

5,000 

Phoenix  Mutual  . 

651,576 

571,430 

33,548 

2,585 

Provident  Savings.... 

419,503 

278,628 

17,303 

11,070 

Prudential  . 

209,946 

18,034 

11,626 

1,000 

Security  Mut.,  N.  Y. 
Security  T.  and  L.... 

64,500 

118,000 

4,346 

23,390 

124,500 

4,042 

State  Life  . 

196,000 

87,500 

7,184 

6.O00 

256,000 

249,089 

499,600 

360,459' 

340,280 

227,979 

Travelers  . 

Union  Central  . 

256,389 

340,610 

11,500 

224,490 

6,863 

19,246 

13,812 

1,133 

Union  Mutual  . 

317,133 

68,129 

1,000 

United  States  . 

358,230 

51,550 

9,957 

2,000 

Washington  . 

165,611 

183,723 

7,672 

1,000 

Totals  . 

Industrial  Business. 

26,007,909 

9,797,421 

1,079,506 

284,485 

31,839.205 

Metropolitan  . 

1,190,174 

698,341 

43,439 

3,907 

1,411,474 

*  Death  claims  and  matured  endowments  paid,  t  Paid-for  basis 
t  Includes  industrial. 
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Miscellaneous  Insurance  by  States. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 


Arkansas. 

JEtna.  Life,  Hartford  . 

Hitna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

Bankers  Surety,  Cleveland . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Federal  Union  Surety,  Indianapolis 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

Horae  Accident,  Fordyce . 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York.... 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y... 
New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton... 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 
Title,  Guaranty  &  Trust,  Scranton. 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 

Delaware. 

Accident. 

JEtna  Life,  Hartford . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . . 

Employers  Indemnity,  Philadelphia 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

General  Accident,  Perth  . 

General  Accident,  Philadelphia.... 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York . 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

U.  S.  Health  &  Accid’t,  Saginaw. 
Travelers,  Hartford  . 

Totals  . 


Premiums 

Received. 


Losses  Paid . 


Losses 

Incurred. 


'■S  ^  t  s 

™  in  h  £ 

0=1  9 


$  $ 
38,051 
4,662 
1,836 
3,014 
990 
26,372 
306 
13,404 
3,250 
11,120 
48,111 
1,123 
18,923 
1,121 
1,591 
19,337 
1,577 
13,805 
188 
36,642 
986 
13,473 
11,592 


$ 

% 

34,418 

90.4 

3,515 

imTs 

1,000 

33.2 

178 

17.9 

23,883 

90.6 

‘  3,093 

283 

'2.'5 

22,443 

46.6 

431 

38.4 

11370 

6).l 

457 

40.8 

6,428 

248 

15.7 

2,094 

15.2 

20,185 

2,316 

i7!2 

418 

3.6 

263,601 


132,760 


50.3 


917 

175 

746 

25 

100 

978 

1,541 

6,362 

3,359 

25 


539 

2i2 


109 

149 

1,939 

1,818 


547 

59.7 

212 

109 

ii'.i 

149 

9.7 

1,869 

29.4 

1,818 

54.1 

2,413 

1,349 

465 

113 

2,235 

6,326 


27,129 


961 

802 

57 

113 

1,826 

5,558 


14,083 


961 
727 
57 
113 
1,806 
5  558 


13.926 


39.8 

53.9 
12.3 

100.0 

80.8 

87.9 


I  51.4 


Burglary, 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

General  Accident,  Perth . 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 


I 


937 

159 

80 

1,696 


2,872 


89 

89 


102  'elo 

102  3.5 


Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 


3,445 


126 


126  3.6 


Employers  Liability. 

.lEtna  Life,  Hartford . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y - 

Employers  Indemnity,  Phila . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Totals  . 


4,062  1,770 


375 

1,871 

2,234 

693 

331 

3,689 

182 


13,437 


3,956 

582 

257 


301 


6,866 


1,670 


3,956 

7 

257 


301 


6,191 


41.1 

2ii!4 

.3 

37.1 

'^‘2 

46.1 


Fidelity  and  Surety. 

Delaware  Trust,  Wilmington . 

Equitable  Guar.  &  T.,  Wilmington. 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore.... 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 

Health. 

.4Itna  Life,  Hartford . 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltirnore . 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York..... 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 
U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

Totals  . 

Plate  Glass. 

Altna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York.... 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

Totals  . 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 


150 

1,842 

1,885 

12,796 

2,496 

2,864 


22,033 

64 

139 

171 

972 

5,570 

130 

13 

26 


7,085 


82 

65 

288 

41 

842 

627 

36 

346 


2,331 

2,953 

4,397 


178 


178 


549 

2,137 


2,686 


30 

21 

161 

219 

"ioo 


534 


118 


2,500 
' '  '178 


2,678 


549 

2,137 


2,686 


30 

21 

129 

200 

'ioo 


483 

'iis 


19.5 

6L2 


12.11 


56.5 

38.4 


37.9 


3.6 

i6!4 

51.2 

15.3 
31.9 

28!9 


20.7 


2.6 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 


Premiums 

Received. 


Losses  Paid. 


Losses 

Incurred. 


Delaware — Cont. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

99 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

40 

Totals  . 

7,489 

118 

US 

1.6 

Title. 

Delaware  Trust,  Wilmington . 

283 

.... 

Aggregates  (Delaware) . 

86,104 

24,680 

27,784 

32.3 

Georgia. 

Accident. 

816 

JEtna,  Life,  Hartford . 

47,720 

28,172 

31,478 

66.0 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

7,686 

975 

745 

9.7 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

28,562 

11,527 

11,527 

40.4 

Cjreat  Kastern  Casualty,  New  York 

774 

77 

77 

9.9 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

1,741 

1,067 

1,067 

61.3 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

32,417 

13,154 

13,154 

40.6 

116 

North  American  Accident,  Chicago 

2,629 

1,871 

1,662 

63.2 

Ocean  Accident,  New  York . 

5,976 

3,401 

3,734 

62.5 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco.... 

5,246 

2,060 

2,060 

39.3 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

1,150 

376 

376 

32.7 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

12,508 

2,498 

2,598 

20.8 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

17,065 

13,034 

13,034 

76.4 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

47,636 

30,916 

23.416 

49.1 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

15,090 

7,878 

7,878 

52.2 

U.  S.  Health  &  Accident,  Saginaw. 

7,784 

3,538 

3,966 

51.0 

Totals  . 

234,916 

120,544 

116,772 

49.7 

Burglary. 

..Etna  Indemnity,  Hartford  . 

273 

4 

4 

1.4 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

4,027 

50 

50 

1.2 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,431 

106 

106 

7.4 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

1,815 

1,363 

1,386 

76.4 

Totals  . 

7,546 

1,523 

1,546 

20.5 

Credit. 

Ocean  Accident,  New  York . 

17,993 

40,203 

6,400 

35.6 

Liability. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

9,652 

6,957 

6,957 

72.1 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

6,728 

4,713 

4,713 

70.0 

Ocean  Accident,  New  York . 

8,375 

3,862 

4,438 

53.0 

541 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

31,415 

4,040 

4,040 

12.7 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

20,320 

9,429 

9,429 

46.4 

Totals  . 

77,031 

29,001 

29,577 

38.4 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

6,293 

American  .Surety,  New  York . 

17;213 

3,670 

2,970 

17.3 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

22,029 

26,157 

30,520 

138.0 

322 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 

22,329 

8,509 

2,958 

13.2 

Guarantee  of  North  Am.,  Montreal 

6,210 

720 

2.589 

41.7 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

10,346 

3,249 

5,238 

50.6 

2,295 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

24,306 

26,491 

28,016 

115.3 

Totals  . 

111,343 

68,796 

72,291 

64.9 

Health. 

M^tna  Life,  Hartford  . 

5.051 

1,463 

2,091 

41.4 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

2.854 

1,524 

1,834 

64.3 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

14,673 

5,240 

5,240 

35.7 

234 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

753 

1,086 

1,086 

144.3 

14 

Ocean  Accident,  New  York . 

677 

50 

50 

7.3 

Pennsylvania  Casualtv,  Scranton.. 

932 

898 

898 

96.4 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York . 

1,117 

1,221 

1.221 

109.3 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

715 

761 

761 

106.4 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

4,341 

3,436 

3,436 

79.2 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

4,308 

2,402 

2,402 

55.8 

Totals  . 

35,669 

18,081 

19,019 

53.3 

Plate  Glass. 

JEtna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

473 

168 

168 

35.5 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

3,361 

585 

585 

17.4 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York.... 

1,935 

293 

310 

16.0 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

2,048 

350 

350 

17.1 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

2,760 

974 

806 

29.2 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y . 

1,312 

244 

244 

18.6 

Pacific  Surety,  San  Francisco . 

1,635 

615 

645 

37.6 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton . . . 

515 

347 

347 

67.4 

Totals  . . 

14,039 

3,576 

3,425 

24.4 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

3,169 

633 

633 

20.0 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

18.140 

80 

574 

3.2 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,462 

32 

32 

2.2 

354 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

1,001 

Totals  . 

241,126 

745 

1,239 

5.1 

Sprinkler. 

614 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

130 

744 

Aggregates  (Georgia)  . 

523,407 

282,469 

250,269 

47.8 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


N.mie  and  Location  or  Company. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid . 

Losses 

Incurred. 

1  Ratio  of 

Losses  In¬ 

curred  to 
Premiums.  L 

Illinois. 

% 

Accident. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

^tna  Lite,  Harttord  . 

135,313 

150 

8,437 

73,105 

87,808 

64.9 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.*.. 

6,297 

985 

11.6 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

46,966 

16,742 

16,742 

3b.  b 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

184,420 

101,877 

101,877 

55.3 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

17,222 

18,703 

25,007 

145.2 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  IMew  York.. 

113,477 

42,717 

42,717 

37.6 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 

2,356 

864 

864 

36.7 

General  Accident,  Perth* . 

12,120 

1,547 

1,402 

11.6 

General  Accident,  Philadelphia*... 

26,474 

6,357 

6,373 

24.1 

Great  East’n  Cas.  &  Indem.,  N.  Y. 

8,367 

1,721 

1,721 

20.6 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

19,900 

7,450 

7,450 

37.4 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

18,032 

7,763 

7,763 

43.1 

Metroplitan  P.  G.,  New  York . 

560 

18 

102 

18.2 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.* 

13,621 

4,206 

4,206 

30.9 

North  American  Accident,  Chicago 

133,011 

41,539 

43,215 

32.6 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

6,611 

1,264 

1,628 

23.1 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco . 

50,483 

15,705 

10,705 

21.2 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York _ 

2,731 

187 

187 

6.9 

101,538 

41,654 

36.431 

35.9 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

51,482 

20,165 

20,165 

39.2 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

1.59,974 

83,759 

99,257 

62.1 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

31,953 

9,317 

9,317 

29.2 

H.  S.  Health  &  Accid't,  Saginaw*. 

47,689 

21,103 

21,371 

44.8 

Totals  . 

Burglarv. 

1,192,887 

524,060 

547,193 

45.9 

JEtnz  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

American  Fidelity,  Montpelier . 

15,413 

32 

247 

5,424 

5,424 

35.2 

F’idelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

61,855 

27,601 

27,601 

44.6  - 

General  Accident,  Perth  . 

3,111 

219 

219 

7.0 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

11,677 

3,767 

1,249 

1,249 

10.7 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

8,625 

2,559 

2.559 

29.7 

8,975 

1,182 

781 

8.7 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

108,177 

11,170 

38,210 

35.3 

Totals  . 

221,.879 

49.404 

76,043 

34.3 

Credit. 

American  Credit  &  indem.,  N.  V. 

120,281 

41,637 

41,6:!7 

34.6 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

20.765 

19,155 

18.669 

89.9 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

14.580 

14,183 

14  183 

97.3 

Totals  . 

135,626 

74  975 

71,489 

47.9 

Employers  Liability. 

Aitna  Life,  Hartford  . 

American  Fidelity,  Montpelier . 

288,027 

176 

108,172 

138,671 

48.2 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

23,727 

5,3i2 

2^4 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

294,463 

139,930 

135,145 

45.9 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

242,015 

142,024 

142,024 

58.7 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 

93,359 

32,539 

32,539 

34.9 

(ieneral  Accident,  Perth . 

30,551 

14,841 

18,001 

58.9 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

341,3.33 

180,461 

180,461 

52.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

81,160 

81,690 

81,690 

100.7 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 

37,919 

19,473 

19  473 

51.4 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

81,128 

265 

51.884 

52,545 

64.8 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

93,077 

28,502 

28,502 

31.6 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

177,259 

52,206 

52,205 

29.5 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

40,650 

19,902 

19.902 

49.0 

Totals  . 

1,825,109 

871,624 

906,470 

49.7 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

TEXnz  Indemnity,  Hartford  . 

15,020 

134 

455 

3.0 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

28,953 

4,937 

16,373 

55.6 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

121,984 

63,856 

43,400 

35.6 

Bankers  Surety,  Cleveland . 

17,358 

310 

310 

1.8 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

27,785 

8,750 

5,150 

18.5 

Federal  Union  Sur.,  Indianapolis. 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
F'idelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 

19.172 
5,577 

93.173 

246 

246 

1.3 

17,9(6 

15,412 

16.5 

Guar.  Co.  of  North  Am.,  Montreal 

42,262 

26,008 

26,382 

62.4 

National  Surety.  New  York . 

143,684 

31,846 

o7,536 

26.1 

Pacific  Surety,  San  Francisco . 

3,067 

705 

2,455 

80.0 

Title  Guar,  and  Trust,  Scranton... 

29,117 

4.354 

1,525 

5.2 

XJ.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

108,177 

22,727 

5,751 

38,210 

35.3 

U.  S.  Guarantee,  New  Y^ork . 

8,955 

4,528 

50.6 

Totals  . 

Health. 

664,284 

1 

187,527 

1 

191,981 

'  28.9 

1 

2Etna  Life,  Hartford . . 

American  Fidelity,  Montpelier.... 

12,088 

35 

4,747 

4,701 

38.9 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

4,686 

1,357 

1,356 

28.9 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

1  38,694 

20,749 

20,794 

63.7 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

1,823 

1,.344 

1,023 

56.1 

F'idelity  and  Casualty,  New  V'ork. 

25,385 

7,076 

7,076 

27.9 

Great  East’n  Cas.  &  Indem.,  N.  Y 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

388 

123 

123 

31.7 

1,476 

35 

985 

985 

66.7 

9,410 

2,667 

2,541 

27.0 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

390 

52 

52 

13.3 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit 

5,638 

1,721 

1,721 

30.5 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

6,701 

2,342 

3,294 

847 

3,294 

847 

49.2 

36.2 

Totals  . 

109,091 

44  962 

44,513 

40.8 

Plate  Glass. 

^tna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

10,855, 

4,334 

4,334 

39.9 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y... 
Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

6,433 

415 

415 

6.4 

11,981 

4,143 

4.143 

34.6 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Katio  of 

Losses  In¬ 

curred  to 
Premiums. 

Illinois — Cont. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

26,325 

9,417 

9,417 

35.8 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York.... 

36,898 

13,519 

12,668 

34.3 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

18,987 

8,401 

8,401 

44.2 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

34,113 

11,711 

11,583 

34.0 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y... 

7,024 

1,716 

1,716 

24.4 

New  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  Newark..! 

48,726 

16,446 

16,326 

33.5 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

46,758 

17,933 

18,088 

38.7 

Pacific  Surety,  San  Francisco . 

17,488 

10,496 

10,496 

60.0 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

11,740 

2,294 

2,398 

20.4 

Totals  . .' _ ^ 

277,328 

100,825 

99,985 

36.1 

Steam  Boiler. 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

1,830 

500 

500 

27.3 

F'idelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

25,450 

773 

773 

3.0 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

90,614 

4,863 

2,019 

2.2 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

7,022 

575 

575 

8.2 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

12,219 

2,186 

2,»11 

23.8 

67 

* 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

2,776 

42 

42 

1.5 

Totals  . 

139,978 

8,939 

6,820 

4.9 

sprinkler. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

5,920 

36 

36 

.6 

11.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

3,447 

80 

80 

2.3 

Totals  . 

9,367 

116 

116 

1.2 

Aggregates  (Illinois) . 

4,595,549 

1,862,432 

1,947,610 

42.4 

Kansas. 

Accident. 

.^Etna  Life,  Hartford . 

16.553 

10,765 

5,614 

33.9 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago*.... 

80,322 

48,650 

52,111 

64.9 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

369 

217 

217 

58.8 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

24,910 

5,375 

5,375 

21.6 

General  Accident,  Perth . 

905 

100 

175 

19.3 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

13,128 

5,003 

5,003 

38.1 

148 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

2,146 

2,168 

4,593 

214.1 

I'acihc  Mutual  Life,  San  Francisco 

30,585 

9,926 

8,426 

27.6 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

7,210 

1,746 

1,696 

23.5 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

25,390 

12,873 

12,873 

50.7 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

23,873 

14,621 

14,621 

61.4 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

2,726 

3,283 

3,283 

120.5 

U.  S.  Health  S:  Accident,  Saginaw 

8,801 

4,043 

4,271 

48.5 

Totals  . 

237,016 

118,770 

118,258 

49.9 

Burglary. 

1.443 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

7,259 

264 

2M 

3.6 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1.783 

518 

518 

29.1 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.  London. 

7,245 

1,055 

1,035 

14.3 

U.  S.  F'idelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

2,784 

Totals  . 

20,514 

1,837 

1,817 

8.8 

Employers  Liability. 

1 

.Etna  Life^  Hartford  . 

20,783 

11,241 

14,141 

68.1 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

4,432 

2,304 

2,304 

52.0 

Fidelitv  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

ll),872 

2,763 

2.763 

25.4 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

8,460 

7,073 

7,073 

83.6 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

8,727 

8,053 

6,239 

71.5 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

572 

112 

112 

19.6 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

5,894 

2,482 

2,482 

42.1 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

741 

8,833 

8,833 

Totals  . 

60.481 

43,861 

43,947 

72.7 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

I 

1 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

I  19,825 

190 

990 

4.9 

Health. 

1 

Aitna  Life,  Hartford . 

380 

463 

463 

121.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1.515 

886 

886 

58.5 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

70 

150 

214.3 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit 

724 

641 

641 

88.5 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

612 

121 

121 

19.8 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

331 

167 

167 

50.5 

Totals  . 

3,632 

2,278 

2,428 

66. » 

Plate  Glass. 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y... 

612 

225 

225 

43.9 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

3,497 

1,423 

1,423 

40.7 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York... 

4,471 

1,237 

1,154 

25.8 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

2,769 

489 

489 

17.7 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 

3,702 

1,416 

1,260 

34.0 

New  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  Newark. 

3,629 

905 

833 

23.0 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York 

2,733 

1,546 

1,621 

(9.3 

Totals  . 

21,313 

7,241 

7,005 

1  32.9 

Steam  Boiler. 

1 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y... 

45 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York 

1,554 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler.  Hartford. 

11,530 

1,256 

1,336 

iile 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

532 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London 

217 

138 

138 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

45 

Totals  . 

13,923 

1,394 

1,474 

10.6 

Aggregates  (Kansas) . 

376,704 

175,671 

175,919 

1  46.7 

*  Includes  health. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES-Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES-Continued. 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 


Premiums 

Received. 


Minnesota. 

Accident. 

jEtna  Lif^  Hartford . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 

General  Accident,  Perth . . 

Great  East’n  Cas.  &  Indem.,  N.Y. 
London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 
North  American  Accident,  Chicago 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco . 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

U.  S.  Health  &  Accid’t,  Saginaw. 

Totals  . 

Burglary. 

^tna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty  Baltimore . 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 

Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 


Totals 


Employers  Liability. 

JEtna  Life,  Hartford . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 
F'rankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 
London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 


Totals 


Fidelity  and  Surety. 

JEtna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

American  Bonding.  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

Bankers  Surety,  Cleveland . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Federal  Union  Sur.,  Indianapolis. 
Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 
Guar.  Co.  of  North  Am.,  Montreal 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Pacific  Surety,  San  Francisco . 

Title  Guar,  and  Trust,  Scranton... 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 


Totals 


Health. 

.Etna  Life,  Hartford . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Great  East’n  Cas.  &  Indem.,  N.  Y 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York _ 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 


Totals . 

Plate  Glass. 

Etna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York . 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 
New  Jersey  Plate  Glass.  Newark. 
New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 
Pacific  Surety,  San  Francisco . 


Totals  . 

Steam  Boiler. 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 


$ 

35,358 

*13,265 

58,814 

10,519 

17,489 


*7,693 

5,388 

20,505 

2,641 

38 

*1,695 

4,743 

6,101 

7.164 

28,310 

24,171 

86,105 

2,822 

16,142 


348,963 


7,845 

103 

10,012 

6,810 

1,838 

6,648 

5,636 

25,081 


63,973 


24,154 

2,400 


26,554 


41,777 

7,051 

42,038 

10,871 

3,626 

80,103 

14.629 

218 

137,645 

875 

28,927 

647 


368,407 


928 

24,243 

10,076 

3,585 

982 

916 

2,964 

62,319 

582 

128,241 

2,927 

11,339 

45,221 


Losses  Paid. 


Losses 

Incurred. 


294,323 


2,459 

13,758 

640 

4,306 

308 

325 

167 

3,413 

2,531 

6,507 

225 


34,639 

4,552 

1,002 

5,558 

6,541 

2,886 

11,606 

2,584 

4,199 

10,321 

448 


49,697 

1,453 

3,385 


% 

11,299 

2,477 

30,870 

2,783 

6,230 

677 

2,883 

1,684 

6,820 

1,968 

"'486 

1,313 

1,625 

2,152 

6,483 

15,227 

27,375 

870 

8,177 


131,399 


3,793 


4,695 

3,813 

196 

5,966 


18,680 


12,595 


12,695 


21,308 

483 

14,092 

8,091 

11.701 

50,315 

7,274 

210 

40,502 

'  6,058 

6 


159,040 


2,335 

3,902 

2,446 


1,214 

'n’ieg 

38,509 

116 

613 

16,394 


82,698 


415 

6,576 

52 

1,051 

29 

378 

102 

950 

2,358 

2,740 


14,651 

1,667 

181 

2.914 

3,137 

2,446 

6,849 

743 

2,284 

8,392 

750 


29,363 


5,205 


c  w’^.2 
ck  c  3  Si 


% 

32.0 

18.7 

52.5 

26.6 

35.6 

37!5 

31.3 

33.3 

74.5 

28!7 

27.7 

26.6 
30.0 
22.9 
63.1 

31.8 

30.8 
60.7 


37.6 


48.3 

56.0 

10.7 

23.8 


29.2 


52.2 


47.5 


51.0 

6.9 

33.5 

74.4 

322.8 

62.8 

49.7 

96.3 

29.4 

ius 

.9 


43.2 


251.5 

16.1 

24.3 


132.6 

27 '.6 

36'6 

3.6 

5.4 

36.3 


28.1 


16.9 

47.8 

8.1 

24.4 

9.4 

116.3 

61.1 

27.8 

93.2 

42.2 


42.3 

36.6 

18.1 

52.4 
48.0 

84.8 
59.0 

28.8 

54.4 

81.4 
167.4 


59.1 


153.7 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 


Minnesota — Cont. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London.. 
U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . . 


Totals  . 

Title. 

Minn.  Title  Ins.  &  T.,  Minneapolis 
Sprinkler. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore... 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 


Totals 


Aggregates  (Minnesota). 


North  Dakota. 

Accident. 

Etna  Life,  Hartford  . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y - 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore. . . . 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London 
Standard  Life  &  Accid’t,  Detroit. 
Travelers,  Hartford  . 


Totals 


Burglary. 

Etna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 


Totals 


Employers  Liability. 

Etna  Life,  Hartford . . 

Employers  Liability,  London . . 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London, 
Travelers,  Hartford  . 


Totals 


Fidelity  and  Surety. 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore.. 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Northern  Trust,  Fargo... . 

Title  Guaranty  &  Trust,  Scranton. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore 


Totals  . 

Health. 

Etna  Life,  Hartford . . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London 
Standard  Life  &  Accid’t,  Detroit. 
Travelers,  Hartford  . 


Totals  . 

Plate  Class. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty.  New  York.. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y - 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y . 


Totals  . 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 
Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 


Totals  . 

Aggregates  (North  Dakota).. 

Oklahoma. 

Accident. 

Etna  Life,  Hartford . . . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  _Y. .. 
North  American  Accident,  Chicago 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 
Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco,,,.. 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 
Travelers,  Hartford  . 


Totals 


Premiums 

Received. 


$ 

20,638 

1,092 

824 

790 


28,182 

13,901 

5,038 

2,255 


7,293 


1,235,932 


2,252 

21,542 

32 

2,230 

38 

1,842 

2,268 

2,233 

20,007 


52,444 


984 

87 

1,714 

2,141 

2,650 

132 


7,708 


135 

345 

1,373 

4,332 

1,194 


7,389 


890 

692 

2 

195 

1,859 

1,478 

8,726 

726 

9,175 


23,743 

101 

1,075 

6 

360 

486 

118 

335 

1,627 


4,108 

1,144 

2,123 

479 

334 

975 


5,055 

45 

1,400 

15 


1,460 


Losses  Paid, 


101,907 


835 

22,924 

3,022 

4,567 

312 

714 

829 

1,012 

1,437 

6,044 

1,378 


43.073 


497 

3,699 


85 


80 

7,776 

800 

6.924 


24,861 


397 

4,705 

2 


5,104 


673 

683 

55 


1,411 


2,146 
’  2,476 


4,622 

271 

467 

30 


167 

730 


1,665 

481 

886 

79 

13 

397 


1,856 


39,519 


436 

9,521 

1.533 

1,188 

6 

187 

124 

99 

778 

2,531 

424 


15,827 


Lo-sses 
Incurred . 


179 

586 


5  970 
683 
459 


459 


455,538 


497 

9,1140 


85 


80 

7,936 

81.0 

8,924 


27,362 


397 

4,705 


5,102 


673 

3,073 

55 


3,801 


2,146 
'  4.476 


6.622 

271 

437 

30 


167 

730 


1,635 

481 

858 

79 

13 

381 


1,812 


46  334 


501 

10,197 

1,5.33 

1,188 

6 

512 

274 

99 

778 

2,531 

424 


■t!  C  O  g 

=  "7.2 
■■S  “  t  e 

(3  O  =  t! 


% 

.8 

53.7 


21.2 

4.9 

9.1 


6.3 


36.9 


22.1 

42.0 

■3.8 

'L3 

350.9 

35.8 

44.6 


52.2 


2! 

219 


66.2 


49.0 

70.9 

4.6 


51.4 


24.6 

isis 


27.9 

268.3 

41.6 

500.0 


49.9 

44.9 


39.8 

42.0 

40.4 

16.5 
3.9 

39.1 


35.9 


45.5 


60.0 

44.5 

50.7 
26.0 

1.9 

71.7 
33.0 

9.7 

54.1 

41.9 

30.8 


18.043  I  41.9 
I 


•  Includes  health. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 

Premiums 

Receiyed. 

Losses  Paid. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of 

Losses  In-  j 

curred  to  j 

Premiums,  ii 

Oklahoma — Cont. 

% 

% 

$ 

% 

Burglary. 

^tna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

689 

267 

267 

45.3 

hidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

6,041 

3,577 

3,677 

70.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

652 

290 

290 

44.5 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London 

1,351 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

838 

.... 

Totals  . 

8,471 

4,134 

4,134 

48.8 

Health. 

/Etna  Life,  Hartford . 

20 

387 

387 

Continental  Casualty.  Chicap-n . 

1,664 

1,012 

1,012 

60.8 

hidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

991 

1,020 

1,020 

102.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

787 

319 

319 

40.6 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

70 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

89 

Preferred  lAccident,  New  York . 

70 

45 

46 

64.3 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

46 

24 

24 

62.2 

Totals  . 

3,667 

2,807 

2,807 

76.5 

Plate  Glass. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

1,066 

385 

386 

36.7 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York _ 

578 

173 

173 

29.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,569 

768 

768 

48.9 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 

2,482 

524 

524 

21.1 

New  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  Newark.. 

949 

446 

446 

47.0 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

709 

124 

117 

16.5 

Totals  . 

7,353 

2,420 

2,413 

32.8 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

285 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

2,733 

43 

43 

1.6 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

191 

Ocean  lAccident  &  Guar.,  London. 

30 

Totals  . 

3,239 

43 

43 

1.3 

Aggregates  (Oklahoma) . 

65,803 

25,231 

27,440 

41.7 

South  Carolina. 

Accident. 

/Etna  Life,  Hartford . 

14,241 

7,094 

6,584 

46.2 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

388 

71 

71 

18.3 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

10,283 

1,855 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

496 

29 

29 

6.8 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore.... 

7,229 

6,206 

6,206 

85.8 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.* 

166 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

441 

23 

Lacitic  Mutual,  ban  Francisco.,.. 

123 

105 

105 

85.4 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton... 

894 

76 

76 

8.5 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

6,000 

6,421 

8,871 

147.8 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

10,178 

5,958 

5,958 

68.5 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

7,760 

2,082 

2,082 

26.8 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

3,776 

517 

617 

13.7 

Totals  . 

61,975 

30,437 

30,499 

49.2 

Burglary. 

Aitna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

26 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

1,770 

^5 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

665 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  NY... 

216 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar,.  London. 

457 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

1,284 

4 

4 

.3 

Totals  . 

4,318 

279 

4 

Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 

8,520 

4.217 

4,217 

49.6 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

2,075 

142 

142 

6.8 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

380 

Totals  . 

10,975 

4,369 

4,3E9 

39.7 

Employers  Liability. 

Mtna  Life,  Hertford  . 

1,247 

94 

694 

65. 6 

Casualty  Co  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

378 

23 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

1,314 

541 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

3,818 

5,236 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t.  London. 

94 

1,726 

1.725 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

6,002 

3,089 

3,089 

61.8 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 

98 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

6,674 

2,153 

3,199 

47.4 

Pennsylyania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

173 

2,366 

2.366 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

6.589 

4,471 

4,471 

80.0 

U  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

1,791 

95 

95 

5.3 

Totals  . 

26,078 

19,793 

16,69 

60.0 

Fidelity  and  Surety 

/Etna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

2,333 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

4414 

34 

59 

is 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

3,288 

50 

1,608 

45.9 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

680 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 

4,988 

11,567 

11,605 

230.6 

Guarantee  Co.  of  N.  Am..  Montreal 

1,996 

870 

991 

49  7 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

696 

Title  Guar,  and  Trust,  Scranton... 

713 

«... 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

10,063 

266 

266 

2.6 

Totals  . 

29,071 

12,786 

14,326 

49.3 

Health. 

/Etna  Life,  Hartford  . 

2,667 

1,228 

1,218 

46  7 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

184 

12 

12 

6.6 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

8,303 

1,166 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Name  and  Location  of  Company, 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of 

Losses  In¬ 

curred  to 
Premiums. 

South  Carolina— Ccmt. 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

1,640 

1,092 

1,092 

66.6 

248 

137 

162 

65.3 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton... 

3,221 

2,753 

2,753 

85.5 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York . 

2,577 

1,666 

1,665 

64.6 

Standard  Life  &  Accident.  Detroit. 

818 

608 

608 

62.1 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

1,098 

661 

561 

61.1 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

4,184 

877 

877 

21.0 

Totals . 

24,940 

9,998 

8,848 

36.6 

Plate  Glass. 

Altna  Indemnity,  Hartford  . 

66 

189 

189 

286.3 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

1,620 

716 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York.... 

1,357 

246 

152 

ii.2 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

673 

139 

139 

20.7 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

1,561 

223 

223 

14.3 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y... 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

136 

319 

236 

236 

7i.O 

Totals  . 

5,732 

1,748 

939 

16.4 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

1,391 

.... 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

15,669 

566 

930 

5.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

966 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

175 

227 

1,627 

87^6 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

15 

.... 

Totals  . i . 

18,206 

783 

2,457 

13.6 

Aggregates  (South  Carolina). 

181,295 

80,153 

77,071 

42.5 

Tennessee. 

Accident. 

AJtna  Life.  Hartford  . 

25,537 

21,038 

20,885 

81.8 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago _ 

20,883 

16,402 

11,615 

56.7 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

2,358 

693 

6,988 

263.8 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

13,567 

11,743 

11,743 

86.6 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

9,402 

6,469 

6,469 

68.8 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y.... 

107 

63 

138 

129.0 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.*. 

6,599 

1,952 

1,952 

29.6 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco.... 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.., 

501 

2,154 

2,607 

6,338 

6,338 

264!6 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York . 

17,982 

9,402 

1,802 

10.0 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

19,837 

22,783 

22,783 

114.8 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

40,330 

30,074 

29,724 

73.7 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

18,557 

6,286 

6,286 

33.9 

Totals  . 

180,411 

132,243 

124,723 

69.1 

Burglary. 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

82 

/Etna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

500 

2,521 

.... 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

2,205 

200 

200 

io 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

66 

1,033 

309 

409 

39!6 

U.  b.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

2,538 

387 

533 

21.0 

Totals  . 

8,946 

896 

1,242 

13.9 

Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 

31,104 

18,368 

18,368 

69.1 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

6,014 

2.103 

2,103 

35.0 

Totals  . 

37,118 

20,471 

20,471 

65.2 

Employers  Liability 

40,188 

6,617 

21,417 

^tna  Life,  Hartford . 

63.3 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

8,290 

14,597 

14,237 

171.8 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

5,142 

14,649 

14,649 

285.0 

32,125 

23.997 

23,997 

74.7 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y... 

7,427 

4,313 

4,313 

58.1 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

629 

684 

1,574 

260.3 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

2,672 

169 

169 

6.3 

Standard  Lite  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

23,781 

9,560 

9,560 

40.2 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

42,417 

6,864 

6,864 

13.8 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

14,797 

7,515 

7,615 

50.8 

Totals  . 

177,468 

87,866 

103,286 

68.2 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

Aitna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

1,L7 

12,369 

1,551 

8,658 

70  !6 

11,789 

9,696 

3,465 

29.4 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

280 

44,377 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 

18,354 

19,057 

103.8 

Guar.  Co.  of  North  Am.,  Montreal. 

6,667 

5,051 

4,930 

87.0 

National  Surety,  New  York.. . 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

8,817 

27,060 

6,261 

29,783 

ii6!6 

U.  S.  Guarantee  Co.,  New  York... 

3,257 

842 

1,452 

44.6 

Totals  . 

88,786 

66,777 

67,346 

75.9 

Health. 

.Etna  Life  . 

979 

686 

601 

61.2 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

323 

213 

208 

64.4 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

345 

340 

340 

98.6 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

5,020 

1,247 

1,247 

24.8 

Maryla,nd  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

951 

739 

739 

77.7 

87 

100 

115.0 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 
Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

745 

176 

176 

23.6 

1,118 

977 

1,027 

91.9 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

1,769 

1,212 

1,212 

68.6 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

3,165 

1,609 

1,609 

60.8 

U.  b.  Casualty,  New  York . 

3,858 

2,295 

2,296 

69.6 

Totals  . 

18,360 

9,494 

9,464 

61.6 

•  Includes  health. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  BY  STATES— Continued. 


Nami^  and  Location  of  Company. 


Tennessee — Cont. 
Plate  Glass. 


Premiums 

Received. 


Losses  Paid. 


Losses 

Incurred. 


c  trt'p.2 

(3  8  3  K 
►-1  '^0. 


% 


^tna  Indemnity,  Hartford  . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York 
Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York... 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 
New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y. 
New  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  Newark.. 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y . 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

Totals  . 


20 

2,248 

457 

1,683 

626 

1,752 

636 

3,579 

1,630 

322 

90 

599 

107 

1,503 

818 

108 

32 

457 

847 

636 

6,761 

90 

507 

828 

32 


20.3 

50.3 

36.3 
188.9 

28.0 

84.6 
55.1 

29.6 


U,814 


4,396 


10,158 


86.0 


Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford... 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

Totals  . . 

Sprinkler. 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

Aggregates  (Tennessee) . 


7,120 

16,309 

1,868 

967 


36 

156 


11 


36  .5 

165  1.0 

‘ii  'i'.i 


26,264 


203 


212  .8 


387 


91 


91 


23.5 


549,552 


322,426 


336,981 


61.3 


Texas. 

Accident,  and  Health. 

AJtna  Life,  Hartford  . . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Casualty  of  America,  New  York.. 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 
London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

North  American  Accident,  Chicago 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Pacific  Mutual  Life,  San  Francisco 
Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

U.  S.  Health  &  Accid’t,  Saginaw.. 

Totals  . 


47,214 

22,411 

152,698 

83,484 

130 

47,766 

12,820 

1,100 

157 

9,369 

4,561 

1,005 

25 

13,948 

5,263 

3,224 

2,446 

17,756 

11,427 

24,083 

12,054 

13,008 

‘  6,307 

79,495 

35,216 

11,187 

4,593 

29,139 

61.7 

88,692 

58.1 

130 

12,820 

26.8 

157 

14.3 

4,561 

48.7 

45 

4.4 

5,645 

40.4 

221 

6.8 

13,427 

75.7 

16,354 

63.7 

6,307 

48.5 

34,216 

43.0 

5,226 

46.7 

421,852 


200,893 


215,939 


61.2 


Burglary. 

.®tna  Indemnity,  Hartford  . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 

Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

Totals  . 


354 

28 

11,638 

3,459 

269 

6,870 

4,341 


28,656 

26,772 

13,725 


40,497 


891 


1,198 

2,089 

25,750 

17,169 

42,919 


891  'i'.6 


50 

1,264 

2,205 

26,750 

17,169 

42,919 


’L3 

29.1 

7.7 

96.2 
125.1 

106.0 


Employers  Liability. 

Mtna  Life,  BTartford  . . 

Casualty  of  America,  New  York... 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 
Travelers,  Hartford  . 

Totals  . 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

American  Bonding.  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore.. 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Improvement  L  .&  T.,  Galveston.. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 


27,643 

6,853 

1,259 

49,754 

29,780 

8,608 

2,272 

33,654 

22,372 

20,344 

23,607 

29 

1,857 

701 

141,891 

86,843 

13,349 

6,219 

18,468 

6,512 

48,808 

12,942 

25,107 

75 

23,965 

13,893 

11,853 

1,259 

29,780 

2,272 

22,372 

16,716 


42.9 

59  is 

26.4 

66.5 
82.2 


37.7 

59.9 


85.8 

41.3 

15.7 

36.2 


129,773 


39,667 


49,736 


38.3 


Plate  Glass. 

.®tna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  \ork. 
Casualty  of  America,  New  York... 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

Totals  . 


517 

6,619 

752 

5,235 

7,599 

3,973 

4,501 


288 

3,099 

39 

1,966 

1,387 

1,496 

1,697 


288 

3,099 

39 

2,221 

1,387 

1,496 

1,605 


65.7 

46.8 
5.2 

42.4 

18.2 

37.6 

35.7 


29,096 


9,973 


10,136 


34.8 


Steam  Boiler. 

Casu^ty  of  America,  New  York.... 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford . . 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

Totals  . 

Sprinkler. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Aggregates  (Texas)  . 


93 

2,622 

48 

20,634 

155 

3,470 

341 

562 

48 

266 

341 


1.8 

13.0 

9.8 


27,281 

1,598 

820,644 


644 


382,828 


656 


406,543  49.5 


24.2 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of 

Losses  In¬ 

curred  to 
Premiums. 

Utah. 

Accident. 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

ALtna  Life,  Hartford . 

4,100 

11,352 

11,352 

276.9 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y . 

77 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

14,265 

9,389 

9,866 

69. i 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

30 

.... 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

8,727 

325 

Eranktort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 

267 

40 

40 

is. 6 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

407 

.... 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco . 

849,154 

3,286 

3,036 

.3 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

15,158 

6,153 

5,153 

34.0 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

1,219 

417 

417 

34.2 

Travelers.  Hartford  . 

10,398 

2,704 

2,704 

26.0 

Totals  . 

903,802 

32,666 

32,568 

3.6 

Burglary. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

91 

8 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

10 

66 

66 

660.0 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  (juar.,  Baltimore. 

666 

Totals  . 

667 

74 

66 

9.9 

Employers  Liability. 

237 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

480 

728 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  F,  G.,  F’kfort. 

70,550 

45,522 

45,522 

M.6 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

16,346 

6,146 

6,146 

31.5 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

6.219 

11,336 

11,335 

182.3 

Totals  . 

93,695 

62,968 

62,003 

66.2 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

3.102 

65 

65 

2.1 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore.... 

1,019 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

4,519 

3,008 

6,514 

12^6 

Totals  . 

8,640 

3,073 

6.679 

64.6 

Health. 

JEtna  Life.  Hartford  . 

1,994 

2,009 

1,359 

68.2 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

12 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

7,311 

2,215 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

45 

140 

140 

3ii.2 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York _ 

6.325 

2,314 

2,314 

36.6 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

447 

665 

565 

126.4 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

1,495 

961 

961 

64.3 

Totals  . 

17,629 

8,204 

6,339 

30.3 

Plate  Class. 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y . 

25 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

1,183 

341 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York . 

752 

316 

316 

i2.b 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1.211 

826 

825 

68.1 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y _ 

1,039 

888 

888 

85.6 

New  Jersey  Plate  Glass.  Newark... 

420 

289 

234 

55.7 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

1,439 

606 

506 

35.2 

Totals  . 

6,069 

3,165 

2,769 

46.6 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

20 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

3,600 

2,303 

50 

i.4 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

194 

Totals  . 

3,714 

2,303 

60 

1.4 

Aggregates  (Utah) . 

1,034,116 

112,453 

108,364 

10.5 

Virginia. 

Accident. 

JEtna  Life,  Hartford  . 

28,485 

18,354 

17,982 

63.1 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

12 

.... 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicaj?o . 

66,388 

33,971 

32,696 

49.3 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

2,149 

448 

823 

38.3 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

21,395 

10,124 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

11,047 

2,897 

2,897 

26.2 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

3,362 

567 

848 

26.2 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

15,983 

14  085 

14.085 

88.2 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

47,884 

19,163 

29,163 

60.9 

Totals  . 

196,705 

99,609 

98,494 

50.1 

Burglary. 

American  Bonding.  Baltimore . 

94 

.... 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

4,716 

521 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,859 

303 

303 

i6.3 

331 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar..  London. 

906 

169 

458 

50.5 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

1,469 

574 

574 

39.1 

Totals  . 

9,376 

1,657 

1,336 

14.2 

Credit. 

American  Credit  Indem.,  Hartford. 

35,838 

17,988 

17,988 

50.2 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

2  325 

87 

87 

3.7 

Totals  . 

38,163 

18,075 

18,076 

47.4 

Employers  Liability 

JEtna  Life,  Hartford . 

4,023 

217 

217 

5.4 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

7,243 

2,415 

2,365 

32.7 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

21,649 

9,189 

.... 

46 
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Name  and  Location  or  Company. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid . 

Los.ses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of  1 1 

Losses  In-  || 

curred  to  1 

Premiums.  il 

Virginia — Cont. 

% 

$ 

$ 

% 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

14,233 

4,849 

4,849 

34.1 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

3,802 

684 

694 

15.6 

Standard  Life  &  Accident.  Detroit. 

1,964 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

55,202 

13,501 

13,501 

24.4 

Totals  . . . 

108,116 

30,766 

21,526 

19.9 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

16,563 

4,604 

1,496 

9.6 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

8,713 

666 

4,278 

49.1 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

482 

N 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore... 

27,798 

5,632 

10,433 

37.6 

Guar.  Co.  of  North  Am.,  Montreal. 

6,634 

1,476 

1,798 

27.1 

National  Surety.  New  York . 

6,717 

224 

2>4 

3.3 

U.  S.  fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

37,130 

27,243 

37,243 

100.3 

Totals  . 

103,037 

39,644 

65,472 

63.9 

.  Health. 

Mtna  Life,  Hartforu  . 

4,640 

1,627 

1,753 

38.6 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago..  .. 

2,383 

1,114 

1,216 

61.0 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

7,271 

4,258 

4,308 

59.2 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

10,229 

3,258 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

3,865 

1,633 

1,533 

39.7 

Ucean  Accident  &  Guar..  London. 

298 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

3,675 

L8« 

1,845 

si. 6 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

8,041 

6,794 

6,794 

72.1 

Totals  . 

40,202 

19,4z9 

16,449 

40.9 

Plate  Glass. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  lork. 

6,036 

1,848 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,686 

443 

443 

26.3 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

2,853 

874 

831 

29.1 

Totals  . 

10,576 

3,166 

1,274 

12.0 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

4,204 

190 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartfora,. 

99,036 

7,509 

13,,396 

13.5 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,403 

156 

156 

11.1 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 

130 

Totals  . 

104,773 

7,855 

13,552 

12.9 

Sprinkler. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

364 

.... 

Aggregates  (Virginia)  . 

611,310 

220,089 

226,177 

37.0 

W’ashington. 

t 

Accident. 

wEtna  Life,  Hartford  . 

14  725 

11 

76  3 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y _ 

3,319 

108 

3!2 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

42,752 

32,866 

76.9 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

16,134 

6,008 

31.0 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F’kfort. 

410 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore _ 

9,064 

1,419 

15.7 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 

121 

50 

41.3 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  N.  Y.. 

854 

46 

5.4 

Bacihe  Mutual,  San  Francisco.... 

11,527 

3,330 

28.9 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

797 

121 

15.2 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York.... 

9,268 

1,705 

18.4’ 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

11,237 

16,250 

135.7 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

63,808 

S42 

^3  0 

U.  S.  Health  &  Accident,  Saginaw. 

6.roi 

21457 

37!8 

190,507 

107,427 

56.4 

Burglary. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

4,730 

761 

15.9 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

1,328 

32 

2.4 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

122 

U.  S.  Fid.  and  Guar.,  Baltimore.. 

1,890 

59 

'3.1 

8,070 

842 

10.4 

Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 

23,430 

13,614 

68.1 

Employers  Liability. 

67,682 

22  035 

Casualty  Co.  of  Americ.i.  N.  Y _ 

27;300 

700 

2.5 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

37,435 

21,659 

57.9 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  &  P.  G.,  F'ktort. 

49,430 

28,317 

57.3 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

31,059 

19,706 

63.6 

Pacific  Coast  Cas.,  San  Francisco. 

3,290 

12 

.3 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 

19,131 

1,462 

7.6 

235,327 

RP1 

39.9 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

3,276 

9.278 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

2i;315 

7,016 

32.9 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

7,584 

13,265 

175.0 

City  Trust,  S.  t).  &  Surety,  Phila. 

181 

. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

721 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore.. 

28,687 

597 

20.8 

14,408 

300 

Title  Guar,  and  Trust,  Scranton.. 

22,503 

6,£E6 

26.6 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

35,324 

133,999 

36,411 

Name  and  Location  or  Company. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of  1 

Losses  In-  1 

curred  to  1 

Premiums.  1 

Washington — Cont. 

1  i 

1  i 

t% 

Health. 

4  469 

2  374 

63.1 

502 

224 

44.6 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

934 

279 

29.9 

6,905 

2,sn 

48.7 

Plate  Glass. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

3,925 

ITJ 

19.8 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York... 

4,720 

1,416 

30.0 

9.  16S 

773 

35.7 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 

1,720 

387 

22.5 

14.3 

New  X  ork  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

5,990 

1,502 

25.1 

18,666 

4,8C5 

26.0 

Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

1,898 

123 

6.4 

10  106 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

256 

114 

44.5 

12,260 

237 

1.9 

Aggregates  (Washington).... 

628,164 

260,154 

41.4 

Wyoming. 

Accident  and  Liability. 

JEtna  Life,  Hartford . 

10,962 

9,912 

8,188 

74.7 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

10,319 

7,967 

8,705 

84.4 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

734 

174 

174 

23.7 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

6,722 

182 

182 

3.2 

London  Guar.  &  Accid’t,  London. 

7,567 

1,646 

1,646 

21.8 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco . 

1,796 

170 

170 

9.4 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 

11 

25 

25 

227.2 

Travelers,  Hartford  . 

877 

5,131 

5,131 

585.3 

Totals  . 

37,987 

25,207 

24,220 

63.8 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

171 

1.861 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

2,722 

1,240 

1,240 

45.6 

Totals  . 

4,754 

1,240 

1,240 

26.1 

Plate  GIa.<:.'!. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York _ 

1,424 

190 

236 

16.6 

Steam  Boiler. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

117 

Aggregates  (Wyoming) . 

44,282 

26,637 

25,696 

68.0 

t  Ratio  losses  paid  to  premiums. 


A  leading  insurance  firm  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  wishes  to  sell  an  interest  to  good  live  insurance  men; 
marine  man  preferred.  Represents  leading  fire  companies  and 
general  agencies  for  three  foreign  marine  companies.  Address 
“F.  &  AI.  S.  W.,”  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box  1117),  New  York. 


dompan)?  IReprceentatlon  UClantet). 


Fire  Insurance  Companies  not  represented  at  Sumter,  S.  C., 
can  make  a  profitable  connection  with  active  agent  who  can 
place  business.  Will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Companies 
desiring  representation. 

JAS.  R.  LIGON, 

218  S.  Main  Street,  -  -  Sumter,  S.  C. 


LIFE 

INSURANCE 


AOSNTS’  msm. 

(TRADE  MARE.) 


This  is  a  memorandum  book  of  32  pages  and  cover,  which  is  a  handy  thing 
for  general  agents  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  solicitors,  enabling  them  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  their  visits  on  every  prospective  applicant.  Each  book  when 
filled  in  will  contain  records  of  32  intending  applicants,  which  can  be  laid  aside 
for  future  reference.  Agents  will  find  it  always  useful  to  carry  a  copy  of 
“  Agents’  Visits  ”  in  the  vest  pocket.  Prices  of  Life  Insurance  Agents’  Visits; 


Single  copies. 
12  copies . 

50  “  . 


$0  10 
1  00 

1  50 

2  50 


100  copies, 
soo 

1000  “ 

5000  “ 


$  4  00 
ir  00 
3.“  30 
,  IOC  00 


On  all  orders  for  500  copies  or  more  the  publishers  will  print  the  presenta¬ 
tion  card  of  the  company  or  general  agent  ordering  on  the  back  cover  of  th<e 
edition  supplied,  without  extra  charge  ;  on  orders  less  than  500  copies,  the  price 
for  printing  card  is  I2.00.  Orders  for  from  i  to  12  copies  must  be  prepaid. 


THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY. 


July  27,  1905] 
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The  SPECTATOR: 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No,  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  In  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 


VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1905.  No.  4. 


IT  is  now  feared  that  the  recent  decision  of  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court,  upholding  the  extra-territorial  anti¬ 
trust  law  of  that  State,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
moral  hazard.  Unscrupulous  merchants,  facing  the  difficult 
problem  of  securing  sufficient  insurance  to  cover  their  stocks 
and  maintain  their  credit,  may  prefer  to  sell  out  to  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  having  a 
fire  in  the  future,  with  little  or  no  insurance,  when  their 
present  insurance  shall  have  expired.  Already,  it  is  reported, 
the  fire  losses  in  Arkansas  are  increasing.  While  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  been  very  considerate  towards 
propertyowners  in  Arkansas,  it  behooves  them  now  to  give 
due  thought  to  this  new  phase  of  the  matter. 


The  spectator  of  July  6  contained  an  editorial 
entitled  “How  Can  the  Equitable  Life  be  Mutualized?” 
which  set  forth  the  present  status  of  affairs.  In  reply  to  the 
question  above  stated  a  correspondent,  who  is  familiar  with 
life  insurance  matters,  sent  us  his  idea  as  to  how  the  company 
can  be  mutualized.  His  communication  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Spectator.  His  plan  is  a  startling 
one,  but  on  its  face  bears  some  evidence  of  feasibility.  He 
would  have  the  Attorney-General  institute  proceedings  to 
annul  the  charter  of  the  company  because  it  has,  as  alleged, 
exceeded  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it,  and 
because  of  alleged  maladministration  of  its  affairs.  The 
company’s  charter  being  canceled,  a  receiver  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  would  sell  or  transfer  the  assets  and  business  to 
a  purely  mutual  company,  to  be  formed  among  the  present 
policyholders  of  the  Equitable.  This  is  his  scheme  in  a  nut- 
■shell,  and  while  so  many  persons  are  seeking  a  solution  of 
the  Equitable  situation,  it  will,  doubtless,  attract  some  at¬ 
tention.  But  even  if  it  were  feasible  to  repeal  the  charter  of 
the  company,  what  a  dangerous  proceeding  it  would  be.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  placing  of  an  insurance  company 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  is  simply  a  legal  method  of  ringing 
its  death  knell,  and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  policyholders 
therein.  A  receiver  would  be  called  upon  to  liquidate  ac¬ 
crued  liabilities,  and  then  to  sell  the  business  to  the  highest 
bidder,  not  necessarily  to  a  mutual  organization  of  policy¬ 


holders.  This  would  mean  chaos  more  pronounced  than  the 
most  pessimistic  competitor  of  the  company  has  prophesied. 
While  the  plan  suggested  by  our  correspondent  is  ingenious, 
and  a  possible  last  resort  procedure  to  eliminate  the  stock 
control  of  the  company,  it  would  unquestionably  mean  the 
final  destruction  of  its  immense  business  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  policyholders. 


SURROUNDED  by  some  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
nature’s  handiwork  and  far  removed  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  the  International  Association  of  Accident 
Underwriters  last  week  held  an  interesting  and  profitable  ses¬ 
sion.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  discussions  animated 
and  the  results  accomplished  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
There  was  manifest  a  strong  disposition  to  refrain  from  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sentiment  of 
the  convention  was  largely  unanimous  on  the  points  of  re¬ 
form  suggested.  It  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  managers 
present  to  eliminate  many  of  the  frills  which  have  been 
grafted  on  to  the  accident  contract  in  recent  years  through 
stress  of  competition,  and  thereby  supply  straight  accident 
insurance  at  as  low  a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and  the 
making  of  a  living  profit.  Of  the  various  underwriters  or¬ 
ganizations  the  International  seems  to  be  the  most  harmo¬ 
nious  and  best  conducted,  nearly  every  personal  accident  and 
health  company  being  counted  among  its  members.  There 
are  other  associations  representing  different  sections  of  the 
accident  insurance  field,  which  are  equally  well  managed, 
among  them  being  the  International  Federation  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Travelers  Associations,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting 
at  Put  in  Bay,  Ohio,  this  week.  Also  the  Detroit  Conference, 
which  holds  its  next  session  at  the  end  of  August,  and  which 
is  composed  of  companies  and  associations  transacting  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  insurance.  The  accident  companies  there¬ 
fore  seem  to  be  pretty  well  organized  for  harmonious  work 
and  are  setting  a  good  example  to  the  other  branches  of  in¬ 
surance. 


The  information  compiled  by  The  Spectator  Company 
for  The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905-6  regarding 
the  equipment  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  in  the 
matter  of  fire  departments  and  water  supply  systems,  is  more 
complete  than  any  heretofore  printed.  The  number  of  places 
reported  upon  is  4499,  which  is  12 1  places  more  than  were 
contained  in  the  report  of  the'  previous  year.  This  increase 
is  due  in  part  to  new  places  haying  provided  some  means  of 
fire  protection,  and  in  part  to  our  securing  reports  from 
places  that  have  heretofore  neglected  to  respond  to  our  fre- 
(juent  requests  for  information.  The  compilation  of  these 
statistics  involves  an  amount  of  persistent  labor  that  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  undertaken  similar  work. 
In  many  small  places  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  interest  in  fire 
protection  matters,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  repeated  re¬ 
quests  that  any  information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  indifference  or  obtuseness  of  the  town  officials. 
In  a  few  cases  where  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  reports 
this  year  we  have  used  the  data  of  last  year,  but  in  such  in¬ 
stances  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  being  material  changes 
from  year  to  year.  Rural  taxpayers  are  always  reluctant  to 
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spend  money  for  fire  apparatus,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
no  fires  of  importance,  and  the  losses,  such  as  they  have,  are 
paid  for  by  the  insurance  companies.  An  advance  in  the 
rates  of  insurance  in  such  places  might  serve  to  show  the 
residents  the  wisdom  of  adopting  adequate  means  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  The  statistics  of  “Fire  Departments  and  Water 
Supply’’  given  in  The  Insurance  Year  Book  furnish  the  most 
complete  data  obtainable  in  these  respects.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  we  have  been  gathering  this  information,  the  re¬ 
ports  each  year  improving  upon  their  predecessors,  and 
neither  labor  nor  expense  will  be  spared  in  the  future  to  make 
this  important  feature  of  our  work  more  complete  and  up  to 
date.  We  feel  that  a  record  covering  4499  cities  and  towns 
is  one  to  be  proud  of,  especially  when  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  there  are  200  more  that  could  present  a  claim  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list. 


The  statement  attributed  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  from  James  H.  Hyde  the  majority  of 
the  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Equitable  Life,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  willing  to  sell  the  same  to  the  policyholders  of  the 
company  for  the  price  that  he  paid  for  it,  viz:  $2,500,000,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Mr.  Ryan  purchased  502 
shares  out  of  the  thousand  shares  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  company.  It  will  require  an  act  of  the  legislature  to 
authorize  the  company  to  purchase  this  stock,  and  if  this  were 
done,  it  would  still  leave  a  large  minority  interest  outstand¬ 
ing.  It  would  doubtless  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
policyholders  to  purchase  all  the  stock  and  to  pay  for  it  five 
millions  of  dollars  if  necessary,  thus  eliminating  effectually, 
and  for  all  time,  the  stock  control  of  the  company  and  placing 
it  upon  a  purely  mutual  basis.  While  the  company  might  be 
lawfully  empowered  to  purchase  this  stock,  the  stockholders 
could  not  be  compelled  to  sell  at  the  price  named,  or  any 
other  figure.  Their  stock  is  guaranteed  to  pay  seven  per  cent 
interest  and  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  good  investment,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  troubles  that  at  present  beset  the  company. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  legislature  will  be  called 
upon  to  act  in  regard  to  life  insurance  at  its  next  session,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  law,  general  in  its  application,  will  be 
passed  authorizing  the  policyholders  of  New  York  stock 
companies  to  buy  in  the  stock  whenever  they  can  profitably 
do  so,  and  convert  these  companies  into  purely  mutual  ones. 
This  is  a  subject  that  requires  very  careful  consideration,  for 
any  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  between  companies 
and  their  policyholders  is  liable  to  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  strin¬ 
gent  legislation  is  demanded,  but  by  the  time  the  legislature 
meets,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  erroneous  and  extravagant  ideas 
will  have  given  place  to  a  judicious  consideration  of  the  en¬ 
tire  situation.  Legislative  demagogues  and  wranglers, 
seeking  self-glorification,  should  not  be  allowed  to  place  in 
peril  one  of  the  greatest  beneficent  systems  known  to  modern 
times. 

*  * 

The  special  session  of  the  legislature,  acting  upon  a  mess¬ 
age  from  Governor  Higgins,  which  will  be  found  in  other 
columns  of  this  issue  of  The  Spctator,  has  appointed  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  to  investigate  life  in¬ 


surance  matters.  This  grows  out  of  the  scandals  developed 
in  the  Equitable,  and  the  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted  by  this 
legislative  committee  will  extend  undoubtedly  to  every  New 
York  company.  Under  existing  conditions  this  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  benefit  to  life  insurance  in  general.  There  has  been 
so  much  discussion  of  the  Equitable  affairs  that  the  public 
mind  is  upset  and  rendered  suspicious  of  the  entire  business 
of  life  insurance.  A  calm,  free  and  judicious  investigation  of 
methods  and  practices  will  tend  to  show  the  public  that  the 
business,  as  a  whole,  is  conducted  upon  fair,  honorable  and 
just  principles.  This  end  achieved,  confidence  will  be  re¬ 
stored  and  the  business  resume  the  high  place  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  occupied  in  public  estimation. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

In  1877  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  made  a  protracted  in¬ 
vestigation  of  life  insurance  methods,  the  committee  sitting 
in  New  York  and  Albany  for  several  months.  The  testimony 
taken  was  very  full,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  contained 
many  criticisms  of  different  companies.  The  report  and  testi¬ 
mony  were  printed  by  the  Insurance  Department,  but  later 
the  official  stenographer  revised  the  testimony,  which  was 
printed  by  W.  S.  Manning.  In  his  preface  the  official  sten¬ 
ographer  says: 

The  testimony  printed  by  the  committee  contained  so  many  errors 
and  omissions  as  to  render  it  wholly  unreliable  and  inadmissible  as 
evidence.  *  *  *  ♦  This,  taken  together  with  the  extreme  interest 

that  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  exhibited  in  shielding 
several  witnesses,  often  sustaining  them  in  their  refusal  to  answer 
certain  questions  asked  by  the  counsel  of  the  committee,  and  finally 
closing  the  investigation  when  half  completed,  has  created  in  the 
minds  of  those  familiar  with  the  proceedings  suspicion  as  to  their 
motives,  as  well  as  grave  doubts  that  thej'  honestly  performed  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Assembly. 

This  volume  makes  620  pages  and  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  that  time  are  still  living 
and  will  doubtless  be  called  upon  by  the  committee  that  has 
just  been  appointed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deliberations 
of  this  joint  committee  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  honesty  of  purpose  as  not  to  render  it  amenable 
to  such  criticism  as  the  official  stenographer  bestowed  upon 
the  inquisition  whose  proceedings  he  reported. 


VOLUME  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE. 

According  to  the  reports  published  in  the  volumes  of 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department  report  for  the 
year  1904,  the  amount  of  business  on  the  books  of  the  regular 
life  insurance  companies,  industrial  organizations,  fraternal 
orders  and  assessment  associations  at  the  close  of  that  year 
was  $16,646,919,578.  Of  that  amount  the  ordinary  and  in¬ 
dustrial  companies,  maintaining  full  legal  reserv'es,  held  $12,- 
081,166,195,  or  over  72  per  cent;  fraternal  orders  held  $4,240,- 
034,828.  or  25.5  per  cent;  the  remaining  2.5  per  cent,  or 
$325,718,555,  being  held  by  assessment  associations — over 
two-thirds  of  it  by  one  organization.  The  gain  in  amount 
in  force  made  during  the  year  was  $984,203,048,  over  95  per 
cent  of  which  was  made  by  the  level  premium  companies. 
From  the  accompanying  table,  showing  the  progress  made 
by  the  several  groups  of  organizations  last  year  as  contrasted 
with  1903.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  level  premium 
companies  are  still  holding  their  commanding  lead,  not  only 
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as  to  the  volume  of  new  business  written,  but  also  as  to  the 
gain  in  amount  in  force,  both  by  percentage  and  amount. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  gain  was  not  as  satisfactory  as 
in  the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  The  returns  of 
1903  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  gained  as  compared 
with  1902,  and  a  further  decline  is  shown  for  1904.  With 
new  issues  of  $125,000,000  greater  in  1904  than  in  1903,  the 
gain  in  amount  in  force  was  some  $14,000,000  less.  Such 
results  show  that  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  more  care¬ 
ful  conservation  of  the  business  once  placed  on  the  books. 
Termination  of  an  amount  equal  to  58.3  per  cent  of  a  single 
year’s  new  issues  represents  a  vast  sum  of  money  wasted,  and 
a  great  deal  of  misapplied  energy.  Industrial  companies 
managed  to  increase  their  new  issues  over  1903,  but  did  not 
do  so  well  in  the  amount  added  to  the  insurance  on  theii 
books. 

The  fraternal  orders,  as  a  whole,  fell  far  behind  their 
records  of  the  past  few  years.  Their  new  issues  were  some 
eighty-five  millions  less  than  in  1903,  but  the  gain  made  was 
only  one-seventh  that  of  the  preceding  year  and  but  one- 
tenth  of  the  increase  of  1902.  A  majority  of  the  orders  re¬ 
porting  to  New  York  showed  a  falling  off  in  business  written 
and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  in  force,  mainly  due  to  the 
readjustment  of  rates  by  some  of  the  larger  orders,  which 
forced  large  numbers  out,  either  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  pay  the  additional  charges  or  from  preference  for  that 
kind  of  insurance  which  is  not  subject  to  unexpected  in¬ 
creases  in  cost. 

Figures  for  assessment  associations  show  somewhat  of  an 
improvement  for  1904,  there  being  shown  a  gain  in  business 
written,  while  the  amount  gained  was  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portionately  as  in  1903.  The  aggregate  figures  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  properly  represent  this  class  of  business,  for  one  com¬ 
pany  alone  wrote  thirty-three  millions  and  gained  over 
twenty-two  millions,  it  now  having  in  force  more  than  $222,- 
000,000.  Excluding  the  figures  of  that  organization,  w'e  find 
that  the  remaining  organizations  wrote  new  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  $11,288,122  and  had  in  force  on  December  31  last 
$103,282,555,  indicating  a  loss  for  the  year  of  $1,234,932. 


CoMP.\NiES  Reporting  to  New  York. 


Old  Line  Companies:* 

New  business  written . 

Increase  in  insurance  in  force. 

Total  insurance  in  force . 

Industrial  Companies : 

New  business  written . 

Increase  in  insurance  in  force. 

Total  insurance  in  force . 

Fraternal  Orders : 

New  business  written . 

Increase  in  insurance  in  forcef 

Total  insurance  in  force . 

Assessment  Associations : 

New  business  written.  . . 

Increase  in  insurance  in  forcef 
Total  insurance  in  force . 


1903. 

1904. 

$1,759,681,523 

$1,884,826,365 

800,560,079 

786,817,550 

9,241,273,431 

10,028,090,981 

554,197,898 

587,957,700 

162,236,215 

151,814,591 

1,901,260,623 

2.053,075,214 

529,512,320 

444,589,910 

176,910,948 

23.927,839 

4.236,092,139 

4.240,034,828 

38,937,419 

44,368,122 

18,676,180 

21,543,068 

305,313,967 

325,718,555 

*  Industrial  insurance  excluded,  t  Only  existing  associations  are  included. 


Running  over  the  names  of  the  delinquent  brokers  in  the  list  of 
cancellations  reported  to  the  Exchange,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  a 
few  brokers  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  unfortunate  clients. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  new  water  commission  will  be  ready  in  September  to  submit 
its  recommendations  for  an  increased  water  supply,  and  will  doubtless 
favor  drawing  the  first  additional  supplies  from  the  Esopus  valley. 
The  local  commission  and  the  State  board  are  in  favor  of  this  plan. 

Edward  E.  Suffern,  for  years  an  adjuster  with  the  J.  G.  Hilliard 
agency,  died  on  July  18. 

J.  D.  Bremer  and  John  L.  Dudley,  Jr.,  have  formed  a  partnership  to 
write  surplus  lines,  and  will  represent  as  general  agents  for  the  United 
States  the  Law,  Fidelity  and  General  of  London  and  the  National 
Mercantile  of  London. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  to-day  to  organize  an  adjustment  bureau, 
practically  all  the  companies  which  were  addressed  on  the  subject  by 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  National  Board  rooms.  Mr.  Dunlop's 
Vice-President  Dunlop  having  taken  a  favorable  view  of  the  matter, 
plan  is  to  incorporate  a  company  with  a  small  working  capital  of  about 
$10,000,  with  executive  offices  in  New  York  city  and  branches  at  points 
still  to  be  selected,  probably  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board  of  Lbiderwriters  did  not  make 
much  progress  toward  completion  of  the  revision  of  the  by-laws,  upon 
which  the  arbitration  committee  has  been  deliberating  for  several 
months.  The  first  three  sections  were  amended  in  unimportant  par¬ 
ticulars,  and,  as  the  session  was  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  limit, 
the  board  adjourned,  leaving  eight-tenths  of  the  by-laws  as  unfinished 
business.  There  is  some  curiosity  relative  to  the  action  to  be  taken 
defining  the  powers  of  the  finance  committee  over  the  salaries  recom¬ 
mended  by  other  committees.  The  patrol  committee  insists  that  the 
emergency'  limit,  which  has  been  the  same  for  twenty-five  years,  shall 
be  doubled  to  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  patrol. 

.'\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  an  important  report  was  read  from 
the  loss  and  adjustment  committee  on  the  subject  of  illegal  charges 
for  emergency  repairs,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in 
The  Spect.\tor.  The  committee  declared  that  the  common  practice  of 
the  Building  Department,  to  take  charge  of  emergency  repairs  and  then 
send  the  bills  to  the  owner,  who  in  turn  added  them  to  the  insurance 
loss,  was  wholly  illegal  so  far  as  concerned  the  bills.  The  law  autho¬ 
rizing  emergency  repairs  contemplated  that  they  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  to  life  and  limb,  and  a  fund  was  provided  for  their 
payment,  arising  from  fines  and  penalties  imposed  for  violations  of  the 
building  laws.  The  report  of  the  committee  has  been  ordered  printed. 
The  companies’  comment  on  the  question  is  suggestive  of  a  suspicion 
of  political  graft  and  official  extravagance. 

The  Dry  Goods  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  is 
soliciting  subscriptions  and  members  in  this  city  by  means  of  circulars, 
which,  it  is  suspected,  will  be  followed  up  later  on  by  personal  calls 
on  merchants.  The  claim  of  non-assessable  policies  is  put  forth  in 
glowing  terms,  but  the  firms  which  are  now  holding  off  claims  for 
assessment  for  the  losses  of  the  Atlas  Mutual  of  Boston  are  not  in  a 
mutual  mood  at  present.  If  the  solicitors  for  this  company  attempt 
to  obtain  members  in  this  city,  they  are  liable  to  arrest  under  the  law. 

Changes  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  Armenia  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  have  recently  taken  place,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  change  in 
the  general  agency  of  the  company  in  this  city.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  have  been  freely  discussed  by  brokers  of  late,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  controlling  interest  by  the  president  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  is  understood  to  be  based  on  reduced  valuation  of 
the  real  estate  held  by  the  company.  The  Armenia  has  had  a  good 
reputation  in  the  past,  and  the  inside  troubles  alone  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  affairs.  It  is- understood  that  C.  N.  Pinkney  will  become 
general  agent  for  the  Armenia  for  the  territory  previously  covered  by 
Bremer,  Du  Four,  Ring  &  Pinkney  Co. 

The  two  committees  of  the  board  and  Exchange,  charged  with  an 
investigation  of  the  inner  workings  of  both  organizations,  have  ap¬ 
parently  adjourned  until  September.  It  is  considerable  of  a  job,  and 
the  members  realize  the  effect  of  the  weather  upon  their  attendance. 

While  the  brokers  complain  of  the  fire  insurance  brokerage  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Equitable  Life  in  favor  of  a  certain  broker,  they  point 
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to  the  fact  that  other  life  offices  have  similar  plans  for  giving  one 
broker  a  monopoly  of  their  business... 

The  July  report  of  the  policies  canceled  for  non-payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  has  just  come  out.  The  total  number  of  cancellations  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  for  the  month  of  June  was  about  1250,  of  which 
798  are  credited  to  Manhattan,  468  to  Brooklyn  and  the  balance  to 
Hoboken  and  Jersey  City.  The  strange  fact  is  developed  that  seventy 
of  the  cancellations  were  charged  to  non-certified  brokers,  and  about 
an  even  dozen  of  them  to  one  individual  of  this  class.  The  largest 
single  policy  is  $20,000,  and  one  brewery  interest  is  down  for  nearly 
$21,000  on  the  unpaid  account.  Once  more  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company  is  mentioned  as  the  broker  for  a  $10,000  policy.  The 
lines  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  are  not  numerous,  but  from  $5000 
to  $10,000  the  list  is  formidable.  It  is  a  bit  curious  that  about  twenty 
“direct”  policies  are  among  the  cancellations. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  there  are  still  outstanding  about  fifty 
automobile  losses  in  the  Ninth  avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street 
garage  unadjusted  and  unsettled,  and  some  of  the  owners  are  on  the 
warpath  about  the  delay.  The  story  is  that  the  owners  have  been  led 
into  extravagant  notions  of  the  losses  by  interested  dealers. 

The  interest  in  the  forthcoming  patrol  returns  is  accentuated  by  the 
admission  of  several  offices  that  their  premiums  have  fallen  below  the 
prior  six  months  of  last  year  and  the  common  belief  that  others  have 
gone  ahead. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made  here  this  week  relative  to  lines 
placed  upon  a  certain  risk  in  Chicago  in  surplus  line  companies.  It  is 
claimed  the  risk  is  not  the  affidavit  class,  and  a  Chicago  brokerage  firm 
is  liable  to  be  cited  to  appear  in  court  if  the  supposed  lines  can  be 
traced  to  their  door. 

Sometimes  the  intuition  of  underwriters  comes  too  late.  A  certain 
manager,  while  on  his  vacation,  wrote  to  his  office  in  this  city  to 
cancel  two  lines  against  which  he  had  a  prejudice  on  account  of  recent 
developments.  The  morning  his  letter  was  received  here  one  of  the 
two  risks  burned.  He  is  thankful  the  other  still  stands. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Underwriters  at  Lloyds  of  New 
York  city  has  resumed  business,  and  appointed  Richard  J.  Dunphy 
attorney.  It  is  said  to  be  making  a  specialty  of  surplus  lines  at  tariff 
rates. 

Close  watchers  have  discovered  that  in  the  last  three  months  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  forms  used  by  brokers.  They  are 
now  quite  generally  in  comformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Exchange. 
Some  of  the  brokers  who  were  notorious  offenders  in  this  matter 
have  succumbed  and  changed  their  offending  forms  to  strict  regu¬ 
larity.  This  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  that  the  companies  are  holding 
the  brokers  to  rigid  responsibility  in  forms,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
how  much  trouble  is  saved  to  the  insured. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

George  J.  Wight,  manager  for  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  at 
71  Broadway,  died  last  week. 

M.  G.  Belloni  of  the  New  York  Life  died  at  his  home  at  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  on  the  19th  inst.,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
and  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  forty  years,  latterly  in 
charge  of  the  supply  department. 

S.  T.  Anthony,  medical  director  of  the  Washington  Life,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  Bellevue  and  allied 
hospitals. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

Kirby  S.  Ducayet  has  been  appointed  Massachusetts  special  agent  of 
the  German-American.  He  will  be  succeeded,  as  .special  agent  of  the 
same  company  for  Connecticut,  by  Eugene  S.  Archer. 

The  Delaware  of  Philadelphia  has  been  transferred  from  the  late 
agency  of  L.  Burge,  Hayes  &  Co.  to  that  of  Cyrus  Brewer  &  Co. 

The  business  of  the  L.  Burge,  Hayes  &  Co.  agency'  will  be  carried 
on  by  employees  of  the  firm,  under  the  firm  style  of  Crain,  Jones, 
Bixby  &  Co.  The  new  firm  takes  over  the  agencies  of  the  companies 
held  by  the  old  firm — with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware — and  will 
pay  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  brokerage  indebtedness 


against  the  old  firm,  from  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  new  firm,  and  apply  the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
net  earnings  to  salaries,  office  expenses,  etc.,  and  the  payment  of 
indebtedness  to  the  companies  that  were  represented  in  the  L.  Burge, 
Hayes  &  Co.  agency. 

The  Boston  agency  of  the  Royal  Exchange  has  been  transferred 
from  H.  G.  Fairchild  &  Co.  to  A.  M.  Bullard. 

H.  A.  Wiley,  who  resigned  the  special  agency  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  is  with  the  agency  of  H.  G.  Fairchild  &  Co.  as  special  agent 
of  the  North  River  for  New  England. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  late  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  the  Boston  millionaire,  left  only 
$5000  of  life  insurance,  represented  by  a  ten-payment  life  policy  in  the 
Washington  Life,  issued  in  1869. 

The  Massachusetts  grand  council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Boston  Thursday,  adopted  resolutions  to  the  grand  council 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  rates  and  plans  recently 
adopted,  and  asked  that  the  same  be  modified. 

The  text  of  the  life  and  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  Massachusetts 
Insurance  Department  report  has  been  made  public.  Commissioner 
Cutting  comments  on  fidelity  and  surety  business,  liability  insurance, 
fraternal  orders  and  the  life  insurance  business  generally.  He  favors 
the  passage  of  legislation  similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  prohibiting  the 
deferral  of  dividends  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Delaware  has  appointed  C.  M.  Limpert  of  Pittsburg  its  special 
agent  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  having  resigned  his  position  in 
that  capacity  for  the  prominent  Pittsburg  agency  firm  of  Negley  & 
Clark,  after  a  service  of  many  years. 

In  declaring  the  usual  semi-annual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  directors  of  the  Delaware  of  Philadelphia  were 
encouraged  by  the  report  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  showing  them  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
thirteen  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  Bioren  &  Co.,  stock  brokers,  last 
week  bid  26%  ex  dividend  for  any  part  of  2000  shares  of  this  stock, 
and  report  that  they  find  practically  no  stock  offered. 

Rufus  W.  Gough  of  Chester  died  on  the  i6th  inst.  aged  sixty-three 
years.  He  organized  the  Cambridge  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
he  was  president. 

A  committee  from  the  Camden  Board  of  Trade  met  with  Mayor 
Ellis  and  a  number  of  city  officials  last  week  and  discussed  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Underwriters  Association  in 
relation  to  better  fire  protection  for  Camden.  The  Board  of  Trade 
recommended  that  all  the  demands  made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  fireboat,  which  the  underwriters  have  eliminated,  be 
complied  with.  These  cover  the  organization  of  two  new  fire  engine 
houses  and  the  laying  of  ten-inch  water  mains  along  the  busine.ss 
streets.  It  was  decided  to  make  these  improvements  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

The  committee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which 
has  been  arranging  for  quarters  which  can  be  used  as  dining,  smoking 
and  lounging  rooms  as  well  as  for  meetings,  announce  that  a  large 
number  of  favorable  responses  have  been  received  to  their  circular  of 
the  7th,  setting  forth  the  scheme,  and  for  fear  that  this  circular  has 
been  misunderstood  in  regard  to  the  agreement  to  take  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  lunches,  they  state  that  it  is  not  the  thought  of  the  committee 
to  endeavor  to  hold  any  member  to  a  particular  number,  but  rather 
to  secure  an  idea  of  about  how  many  members  would  patronize  and 
make  use  of  the  club  lunch  rooms,  so  that  they  may  have  something 
tangible  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

.•\mong  the  prominent  Philadelphians  sailing  for  Europe  on  the 
"Cedric”  on  Wednesday  last  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Story.  Mr. 
Story  is  a  leading  broker  in  this  city  and  the  second  agent  of  the 
Royal. 

The  effort  of  outside  parties  to  secure  control  of  the  American 
Fire  of  Philadelphia  has  evidently  failed.  The  management  of  the 
company  reiterates  emphatically  the  statement  that  they  are  securely 
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in  control  of  the  stock,  and  believe  there  is  no  possibility  of  control 
being  purchased  by  such  parties  at  present  prices.  President  Packard 
is  being  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  showing  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  since  he  was  elected  to  that  position. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCANUM. 

Charles  J.  Harvey,  F.  I.  A.,  Consulting  Actuary. 

Since  writing  my  article  for  The  Spectator  of  June  29,  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  W.  F.  Barnard,  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  the  Royal  Arcanum  investigation,  relative  to  some  infor¬ 
mation  I  thought  should  be  made  public,  but  I  am  informed  by  him 
that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  give  out  any  data  pertaining  to  his 
calculations,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  figures  have  been  pub¬ 
licly  condemned  as  delusive  and  misleading.  Mr.  Barnard  bases  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  my  request  on  the  ground  that  his  relation 
with  his  employers  is  a  highly  confidential  one.  The  case,  however, 
can  be  made  quite  plain  without  the  information  in  question,  although 
at  some  increase  of  trouble  and  labor. 

A  comparison  of  premiums,  when  the  lapse  rate  is  included,  and 
when  the  mortality  only  is  taken  into  account,  is  given  as  follows : 


WHOLE  LIFE  RATES  PER  $1000. 


Age. 

Mortality  Only 
(Harvey) . 

Mortality  and  Lapses 
(Official). 

Annual 

Difference. 

21 . 

10.61 

9.72 

.89 

30 . 

13-97 

13.20 

-77 

40 . 

20.40 

19.32 

1.08 

.so . 

32.01 

30-24 

1.77 

60 . 

53-59 

47.88 

5-71 

65 . 

70.46 

64.32 

6.14 

51 

sums  the  insured  is  to  be  made  to  forfeit  the  reserve  he  otherwise 
would  have  had  a  right  to  draw  if  he  wished  to  discontinue.  At  age 
21,  for  instance,  he  would  save  $8.90  in  10  years  and  forfeit  $72.61 ;  in 
20  years  he  would  save  $17.80  and  forfeit  $178.58,  while  in  50  years 
he  would  save  $44.50  and  forfeit  $644.32;  or  if  interest  be  taken  into 
account,  his  savings  at  the  end  of  50  years  would  be  $141.31,  and  the 
actual  loss  $503,  instead  of  $644.  This  side  of  the  question  has  been 
kept  entirely  in  the  background,  and  by  so  doing  Mr.  Barnard  has 
fairly  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  suppressio  vert.  His  excuse 
that  existing  laws  do  not  allow  of  surrender  values  being  given  is 
puerile  in  the  extreme.  The  laws  he  refers  to  are  right  and  just, 
and  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  policyholder  under  the 
hand  to  mouth  assessment  system  of  the  past,  whereas  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  rates,  based  upon  a  sound  system  of  reserve  values,  would 
immediately  entail  a  change  in  law  to  meet  the  emergency.  Again, 
what  explanation  can  Mr.  Barnard  offer  for  quoting  the  whole  life 
premium  at  age  sixty-five  as  $64.32  per  $1000  when  the  correct  pre¬ 
mium  is  $70.46.  At  a  rough  guess  it  could  only  be  brought  down 
to  that  figure  by  including  a  heavy  lapse  rate,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  practically  no  lapses  at  all  at  that  and  the  succeeding 
ages ;  and,  further,  how  is  this  premium  of  $64.32  to  cover  the  mor¬ 
tality  at  the  older  ages?  The  business  in  force  at  the  end  of  1903, 
the  latest  data  I  have  seen,  is  given  below  as  officially  reported,  with 
the  exception  that  the  attained  ages  have  been  raised  two  years,  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  end  of  1905. 

Column  six  shows  that  Mr.  Barnard’s  premium  of  $64.32  will  cause 
a  deficit  in  the  premium  income  of  $953,482  per  annum,  and  column 
eight  that  the  capitalization  of  this  deficit  is  $6,432,397.  If  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  is  made  for  two  years’  secessions,  the 
annual  deficit  in  the  premium  income  will  be  reduced  to  about  $700,000, 
and  its  capitalization  to  about  $5,000,000,  and  yet  Mr.  Barnard  certifies 


Age. 

Sums  Insured. 

Requisite  Net 
Premium  per 
$1000  (Harvey). 

Requisite 

Premium 

Income. 

Actual  Premium 
Income  on  Basis  of 
$64.32  per  $1000. 

Annual 

Deficit  in  Premium 
Income. 

Value  of  Life 
Annuity  of  $1 
(Harvey). 

Annual 

Deficit 

Capitalized. 

Age. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

65 

5, 555-500 

70.46 

391,441 

357,330 

34,111 

9 . 1807 

313,163 

65 

66 

4,683,000 

74.30 

348,884 

301,211 

47,673 

8.8522 

422,011 

66 

67 

4,173,000 

78.83 

328,958 

268,407 

60,551 

8.5256 

516,234 

67 

68 

3.389,500 

83.48 

282,955 

218,013 

64,942 

8 . 2008 

532,376 

68 

69 

2,899.500 

88,46 

256,490 

186,496 

69,994 

7.8790 

351,483 

69 

70 

2,344,500 

93-80 

219,914 

150,798 

69,116 

7.5620 

322,655 

70 

71 

2,032,000 

99  32 

202,225 

130,698 

71,327 

7.2475 

518,392 

71 

72 

1,658,000 

105.64 

175,151 

106,643 

68,508 

6.9398 

473,432 

72 

73 

1,439.000 

1 12 . 17 

161,413 

92,556 

68,857 

6.6389 

457,135 

73 

74 

1,059,000 

II9. 12 

126,148 

68,115 

58,033 

6.3458 

368,266 

74 

75 

955,500 

126.47 

120,842 

61,458 

59,384 

6.0631 

360,051 

75 

76 

629,500 

134.28 

84,529 

40,489 

44,040 

5  -  7889 

254,943 

76 

77 

616,500 

142 .67 

87.956 

39,653 

48,303 

5-3207 

266,666 

77 

78 

377,000 

151.77 

57.217 

24,249 

32,968 

5-2567 

175,303 

78 

79 

385.300 

161.75 

62,333 

24,793 

37,560 

4.9946 

187,597 

79 

80 

298,500 

172.62 

51,327 

19,200 

32.327 

4.7373 

153,149 

80 

81 

244,300 

184.32 

45,066 

15,726 

29.340 

4.4887 

131,698 

81 

82 

200,500 

196.97 

39,492 

12,896 

26,596 

4.2475 

ii2,96', 

82 

83 

70,300 

210.63 

14,849 

4,335 

10,314 

4.0147 

41,408 

83 

84 

120,000 

225-47 

27,056 

7,718 

19,338 

3.7888 

73,268 

84 

ff33, 131,000 

$3,084,468 

$2,130,986 

$953,482 

®6,432,397 

The  corresponding  reserve  values,  based  upon  mortality  only,  are  as 
follows : 


RESERVE  VALUES  PER  $1000  (HARVEY)  AT  THE  END  OF 


Age  at  Entry. 

10 

Years. 

20 

Years. 

30 

Years. 

40 

Years. 

50 

Years. 

21 . 

72.61 

109.28 

164.68 

234-47 

303.88 

339-58 

178.58 

255-96 

360.54 

467.09 

563-89 

61 1.14 

319-13 

430.42 

554-85 

666.14 

767-39 

806.01 

483.79 

603.50 

721.12 

821.93 

644-32 

7Si.6o 

851.26 

30 . 

40 . 

50 . 

6? 

We  can  now  see  how  the  insured  will  be  made  to  suffer  by  including 
the  lapse  element  in  the  calculations.  At  age  21  the  annual  saving  in 
the  premium  is  89  cents  per  $1000  of  insurance,  at  age  30  it  is  77 
cents,  at  age  40  it  is  108  cents,  and  so  on.  And  for  these  insignificant 


to  the  sufficiency  of  his  premium.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  never  met  with  a  worse  case  of  figure  twisting  than  the 
one  I  have  here  exposed,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  families  will  be  dependent  upon  the  order  for 
help  in  the  hour  of  need,  there  will  be  few  who  will  think  that  my 
criticism  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  methods  has  been  too  harsh.  I  have  only 
to  add  that  my  calculations  are  based  upon  four  per  cent  interest  and 
annual  values  in  order  to  make  them  available  for  comparison  with 
the  official  figures ;  three  and  one-half  per  cent  would  have  been  a 
more  suitable  rate  in  my  estimation. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  has  been  represented  at  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  by  Benjamin  M.  Blose  as  district  agent.  He  has  now  been 
appointed  by  General  Agents  Wells  and  Hilleman  to  represent  the 
company  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  William  J.  McGrath  has  been 
selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Blose  at  Greensburg. 
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THE  SUICIDE  RECORD  OF  1904. 

By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

In  fifty  representative  American  cities  during  1904  some  2927  per¬ 
sons  voluntarily  terminated  their  own  existence.  No  facts  could  be 
mose  significant  or  suggestive,  nor  a  more  definite  symptom  of  social 
disease  and  unrest  affecting  all  classes  from  pauper  to  millionaire, 
than  this  record  of  self-murder  in  fifty  American  cities  during  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  But  the  official  returns  fall  short  of  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  facts,  since  there  are  always  in  addition  cases 
of  suicide  not  properly  reported  as  such,  but  returned  as  accidents, 
etc.  Reduced  to  a  common  basis,  the  suicide  rate  per  100,000  of  popu¬ 
lation  was  19.5  during  the  year  1904,  or  the  highest  rate  since  this 
annual  tabulation  was  commenced  with  the  returns  for  1890.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  total  estimated  population  of  American  cities  with  4000 
inhabitants  or  over,  this  rate  represents  an  annual  mortality  from  sui¬ 
cide  of  almost  6000  persons  among  the  urban  population  of  this  country. 
Since  suicide  falls  almost  entirely  upon  men  of  the  ages  twenty 
and  over,  the  loss  to  life  insurance  companies,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  these  suicides  are  insured,  must  be  very  considerable.  From  year 
to  year  these  tabulations  have  told  the  same  story  of  an  increasing 
propensity  to  self-murder  among  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
from  12.0  per  100,000  in  1890  to  16.0  in  1900,  and  now  to  19.5  in  1904. 
It  is  a  question  and  a  problem  for  the  psychologist  and  student  of 


SUICIDE  MORTALITY  IN  FIFTY  AMERICAN  CITIES*. 
1894-1903  and  1904. 


CITIES. 

1894-1903. 

1904, 

Suicides. 

Rate  per 
100,000 
Population . 

Suicides, 

Rate  per 
100,000 
Population. 

Hoboken . 

161 

27.9 

24 

37-9t 

St.  Louis . 

1,448 

26.0 

227 

35-81- 

Chicago . 

3. 759 

23-4 

417 

20.6  — 

Oakland . 

144 

22.5 

27 

35-5  + 

New  York  City  (Man.  &  Bronx) 

4,343 

22 .0 

567 

24,6-)- 

Milwaukee. . . 

582 

21.2 

68 

21.4-1- 

Cincinnati . 

628 

19-5 

89 

26.3-1- 

Newark . 

457 

19-3 

61 

22.3-h 

Brooklyn . 

1,946 

17-5 

223 

16.5- 

Haverhill . 

60 

17.0 

10 

22.8-1- 

Jersey  City . 

315 

15-8 

41 

18.0-1- 

New  Orleans . 

433 

15-5 

49 

15-9-1- 

Boston . 

830 

15-3 

80 

12 .9  — 

Indianapolis . 

244 

15-3 

51 

25-0+ 

New  Haven . 

151 

14-5 

30 

24.8-I- 

Cleveland . 

524 

14.4 

81 

l8.2-t- 

Washington . 

393 

14.4 

66 

21 .9  + 

Minneapolis . 

271 

13-8 

45 

20 . 4-I- 

Rochester . 

218 

13-8 

23 

I3-I- 

St.  Paul . 

213 

13-4 

37 

20.8-1- 

Pittsburg . 

389 

12.6 

83 

22 . 9"!- 

Orange . 

29 

12.2 

9 

35-6-h 

Philadelphia . 

1,470 

n.7 

266 

16.  id- 

Louisville . 

229 

II  .6 

49 

21 . 7d- 

Dayton . 

94 

”•5 

20 

20.  sT 

Passaic . 

29 

II-5 

7 

17-7-1- 

Brockton . 

43 

”•3 

5 

10 . 7  — 

Erie . 

57 

1 1 . 2 

8 

13-7-1- 

Hartford . 

85 

II  .2 

15 

16.0-)- 

Providence . 

186 

II  .  I 

31 

'5-2  + 

Bridgeport . 

74 

11. 0 

12 

14.6  + 

Baltimore . 

542 

10.9 

79 

14 . 6-i- 

Buffalo . 

353 

10-5 

44 

1 1 .0+ 

Worcester . 

I  10 

9.8 

16 

II. 7-1- 

Manchester . 

53 

9.6 

6 

9-5— 

Reading . 

73 

9.6 

II 

12 .4-1- 

Gloucester . 

25 

9-4 

5 

20.34- 

Lawrence . 

56 

94 

10 

13.84- 

Lowell . 

85 

9.2 

10 

9.61- 

Elizabeth . 

45 

9.0 

10 

16.7-1- 

Cambridge . 

77 

8.7 

8 

7-9- 

Chelsea . 

29 

8.7 

6 

16.4  + 

Holyoke . 

35 

7-9 

8 

15-8-1- 

Fitchburg . 

22 

7-3 

3 

8-3+ 

Lynn . 

43 

6.4 

6 

8.14- 

36 

6. 1 

I 

I  .4 

Trenton . 

36 

5-1 

I  I 

13.2  + 

New  Bedford . 

28 

4-7 

5 

7.3;- 

Camden . 

32 

4-4 

7 

8.0+ 

6 

1 . 9 

SO  Cities . 

21,491 

16.8 

2,927 

19-S  + 

*  The  returns  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  were  received  too  late  for  this  table.  The  average  rate 
for  the  decade  was  47.7  per  100.000  and  72.6  for  the  year  1904.  The  rate  has  ry)idly  increased 
since  1890,  when  it  stood  at  23.7,  to  49.9  in  1900,  and  now  to  72.6  in  1904.  The  rate  is  the 
highest  on  record  for  an  American  city. 


human  society  to  answer,  why  this  tendency  towards  self-murder 
should  persist  under  present-day  conditions  of  exceptional  prosperity, 
material  well-being,  and  widely  diffused  wealth  among  the  masses. 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  social 
or  economic  aspects  of  the  suicide  problem,  but  merely  to  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves  and  indicate  with  unerring  accuracy  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  in  modern  American  life,  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  life  insurance  companies  and  their  policy¬ 
holders.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  large  majority 
of  the  white  male  adult  population  will  be  insured  with  life  insurance 
companies  operating  on  the  ordinary  or  industrial  plan,  or  with 
fraternal  societies  and  other  insurance  institutions.  The  larger  the 
proportion  of  insured  population,  the  larger  the  interest  in  this  prob¬ 
lem,  for  every  case  of  self-murder  necessarily  represents  a  needless 
loss  in  premiums  and  interest  earnings  to  the  companies  and  a  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  policyholders. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  actual  and  relative  mortality  from 
suicide  in  each  of  the  fifty  cities  for  which  the  returns  were  furnished, 
first  for  the  decade  1894-1903,  and  second,  for  the  year  1904.  Of  the 
fifty  cities  considered,  forty-one  show  an  increase  in  the  suicide  rate, 
while  only  nine  show  a  decrease. 

The  cities  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  degree  of  sui¬ 
cidal  frequency  during  the  ten  years  1894-1903.  Hoboken  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  rate  of  27.9  per  100,000  of  population 
during  the  decade,  against  a  rate  of  16.8  for  the  fifty  cities  combined. 
The  rate  increased  to  37.9  during  1904.  St.  Louis  returns  the  second 
highest  average  rate  during  the  preceding  decade,  and  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  rate  during  1903.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  this  in¬ 
crease  was  due  largely  to  the  Exposition,  although  it  is  possible  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Of  the  first  twelve 
cities  showing  a  relatively  high  mortality  from  suicide,  ten  show 
an  increase  in  the  rate  during  1904  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
decade,  while  only  two,  that  is,  Chicago  and  Brooklyn,  show  a  de¬ 
crease.  The  increasing  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  population  of  the 
old  City  of  New  York,  that  is,  Manhattan  Borough  and  the  Bronx, 
no  doubt,  tends  to  lower  the  suicide  rate  on  account  of  the  well- 
know  aversion  of  the  people  of  Jewish  faith  to  self-murder.  The 
table  shows  that  for  the  fifty  cities  combined  the  rate  has  increased 
from  16.8  per  100,000  during  the  decade  i894-’o3  to  19.5  during  1904. 
Based,  as  these  returns  are,  upon  an  aggregate  city  population  of  a 
little  over  fifteen  million,  they  may  be  accepted  as  representative  of 
urban  conditions  generally  and  as  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
facts. 

The  second  table  shows  the  actual  and  relative  mortality  from  sui¬ 
cide  during  the  fifteen  years  1890-1904  and  also  by  quinquennial 
periods,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
fifty  cities  considered: 


SUICIDE  MORTALITY  IN  FIFTY  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

1890-1904. 


YEARS. 

Population. 

Suicides. 

Rates  per 
100,000 
Population. 

1890 . 

9,991,388 

1 ,201 

12.0 

1891 . 

10,281,197 

>,450 

14. 1 

1892 . 

10,580,205 

1,404 

13-3 

1893 . 

10,868,794 

1,747 

16. 1 

1894 . 

11,236,263 

1,764 

15-7 

1895 . 

”,536,658 

',823 

15-8 

1896 . 

11,874,439 

1,922 

16.2 

1897 . 

12,223,106 

2,137 

17-5 

1898 . 

12,589,311 

2,199 

17-5 

1899 . 

12,955,241 

2,103 

16. 2 

1900 . 

13,339,324 

2,133 

16 . 0 

1901 . 

i3,7'3,7oo 

2,285 

16.7 

1902 . 

14,145,534 

2,418 

17. 1 

1903 . 

14,568,648 

2,685 

18.4 

1904 . 

iS,°°7,329 

2,927 

19-5 

1890-1894 . 

52,957,847 

7,566 

14.3 

1895-1899 . 

61,178,755 

10,184 

iT6 

1900-1904 . 

70,774,535 

00 

17.6 

It  is  shown  by  this  table  that  while  the  suicide  rate  has  fluctuated 
during  individual  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  point  in  1904.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  period  the  rate 
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was  14.3,  during  the  second  16.6,  and  during  the  third  17.6  per  100,000 
of  population.  Whether  the  highest  point  has  been  attained  and 
whether  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  a  more  or  less  stationary  condition 
in  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  A  study  of  the  suicide 
statistics  of  certain  foreign  cities  does  not,  however,  warrant  an  op¬ 
timistic  conclusion,  but  rather  sustains  the  anticipation  of  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  the  mortality  from  suicide  in  this  country  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

While  international  comparative  vital  statistics  are  always  difficult 
of  correct  interpretation,  and  while  they  require  to  be  used  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  consider  the  suicidal 
frequency  in  some  of  the  principal  foregn  cities  for  which  the  returns 
are  available.  In  the  table  which  follows  I  have  brought  together 
the  returns  for  six  foreign  cities  and  the  corresponding  data  for  six 
large  American  cities.  The  comparison  is  for  the  ten-year  period 
1894-1903,  which  has  been  divided  into  two  groups  of  five  years  each, 
to  show  the  relative  changes  in  the  rates  during  recent  years: 


THE  MORT.4LITY  FROM  SUICIDES  IN  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN 

CITIES. — 1894-1903. 

Rates  per  ioo.ooo  or  Population. 


1894-1898. 

1899-1003. 

CITIES. 

Suicides. 

Rates. 

Suicides. 

Rates. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Berlin . 

2.393 

4,664 

27.8 

2,570 

3,560 

27.0 

0.8J 

Paris . 

370 

26.8 

10 . 2 

Buenos  Ayres . 

S42 

15-5 

622 

14.7 

0.8 

Sydney . 

331 

14.8 

328 

13  3 

i-S 

London . 

2,258 

10.3 

2,541 

1 1 . 2 

0 

9 

Amsterdam . 

IIS 

4.8 

I2I 

4.6 

0 . 2 

N.  Y.  Cityf(Man. 

and  Bronx) . 

1,969 

21.6 

2,374 

22.5 

0 

9 

Chicago . 

1,706 

239 

2,053 

23  I 

0.8 

Boston . 

401 

iS-7 

429 

14.9 

0.8 

Cleveland . 

218 

13-2 

306 

15-4 

2 

.  2 

New  Orleans . 

223 

16 . 6 

210 

14.4 

2 . 2 

Philadelphia . 

653 

II  .0 

817 

12.4 

I 

■  4 

The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  five  of  the  six  foreign  cities 
the  suicide  rate  was  lower  during  the  last  five  years  than  during  the 
preceding  quinquennium.  The  decrease  has  been  largest  and  most 
significant  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  there  has  been  a  decline  from 
37.0  during  the  first  five  years  to  26.8  during  the  last.  The  lowest 
rate  for  any  foreign  city  was  for  Amsterdam,  indicating  a  relatively 
slight  propensity  to  suicide  among  the  Dutch  population.  The  rate 
for  London  was  relatively  low,  while  the  rates  for  Sydney  and 
Buenos  Ayres  more  nearly  approach  the  average  for  American  cities. 
The  rates  for  London  and  Philadelphia  are  almost  the  same,  while 
the  rates  for  New  York  and  Chicago  are  considerably  above  the 
average  for  American  cities  and  closely  approach  the  averages  for 
Berlin  and  Paris.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  we 
may  anticipate  a  still  further  increase  in  the  suicide  rate  of  American 
cities  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  a  better  knowledge  of  this  subject,  I 
add  a  table  showing  the  suicide  rates  for  each  of  the  years  1894-1903 
for  the  twelve  cities  considered  in  the  last  table,  together  with  the 
average  rates  for  the  decade: 


THE  MORTALITY  FROM  SUICIDE  IN  LARGE  CITIES.t 
1894-1903. 

Rates  pee  100,000  or  Population. 


CITIES. 

Av. 

1894. 

1903 

1894 

189s 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1003 

Paris . 

31-8 

42.5 

.38.8 

34.6 

36.6 

32.9 

27.9 

25  6 

273 

26.4 

26 . 7 

Berlin . 

274 

30.0 

26. 6 

28.7 

28 . 2 

25.6 

24 . 8 

23.0 

27.2 

29.4 

30.6 

Chicago. . .  . 

234 

22.5 

25.6 

23.2 

25.8 

22.3 

23.2 

21 .0 

22.5 

23-7 

24.9 

New  York. . 

22.0 

18.2 

21 .2 

20 . 8 

23.2 

239 

21 . 7 

24.4 

22.3 

21 .0 

23.0 

N.  Orleans.. 

iS-S 

17-4 

iS-6 

21.3 

14-7 

14.4 

16.3 

13-9 

II  .0 

15.8 

14.9 

Boston . 

15-3 

12  .  I 

iSS 

17.7 

17.6 

15-5 

18.6 

13  s 

iS-i 

14. 1 

134 

B’nos  Ayres. 

150 

IS-4 

14-5 

14.5 

19  s 

13  s 

12.3 

13-3 

16.9 

IS-2 

15.5 

Cleveland.. . 

14.4 

10.9 

II. 7 

13-4 

15-9 

13-9 

II. 7 

14.9 

14. 1 

17.2 

18. 5 

Sydney . 

14.0 

14.4 

14. 1 

131 

16.8 

15-2 

17.2 

12  .  I 

12 . 2 

10-3 

14.7 

Philadelphia 

II. 7 

II  .6 

8.2 

10 .0 

1 1 . 8 

13-2 

12 . 7 

II. 4 

10.7 

130 

13-9 

London . 

10.8 

10. 7 

I  I  .  I 

9-7 

10 . 2 

9.8 

10 . 8 

10  0 

II  .  I 

II. 7 

12.3 

Amsterdam. 

4-7 

5-6 

4-2 

51 

5-8 

3-3 

4.3 

2  .  I 

45 

5-6 

6-3 

♦For  San  Francisco  the  corresponding  rates  weie  as  follows  :  (1894-’03)  47.7;  (1894)  38.0; 
895)  47.5;  (1896)  45.6;  (1897)  42.6;  (1898)  45.9;  (1899)  49.1;  (1900)  49  9;  (1901)  44.3; 
902)  56.5;  (1903)  56.0. 


According  to  this  table  the  relative  mortality  from  suicide  was 
highest  in  Paris,  or  31.8,  and  lowest  in  Amsterdam,  or  4.7  per  100,000 
population.  The  maximum  rate  was  42.5  for  Paris  in  1894,  while  the 
minimum  rate  was  2.1  for  Amsterdam  in  1900. 

The  last  table  fully  confirms  the  earlier  conclusion,  that  the  suicide 
rate  of  American  cities  may  be  expected  in  time  to  increase  and 
attain  to,  if  not  exceed,  the  average  for  certain  sections  of  Europe, 
unless  modern  social  and  economic  conditions,  of  which  suicide  is,  in 
part  at  least,  the  result,  should  in  the  near  future  undergo  a  profound 
change  for  the  better,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect.  It  is  a  rather 
serious  reflection  upon  modern  religious  convictions  and  everyday 
morals  that  so  little  should  be  made  in  pulpit  and  press  of  the  crime 
of  self-murder  and  its  relation  to  individual  duty  and  its  effect  upon 
society  as  a  whole.  What  was  said  with  much  truth  many  years  ago, 
that  “The  suicide  defrauds  his  Creator,  and  the  sacrificed  existence 
is  a  solemn  trust  betrayed,”  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  those 
who  as  policyholders  in  life  insurance  companies  by  this  act  of  self- 
murder  rob  the  funds  accumulated  by  prudence  and  self-denial.  Sui¬ 
cides  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  are  criminals  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  it  has  very  properly  been  pointed  out  by  Strahan  that 
“It  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  rational  suicides  of  to-day  is 
made  up  of  those  to  whom  the  suicidal  act  is  but  the  finish  to  a 
longer  or  shorter  career  of  crime  or  immorality,  or  both.”  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  life  insurance  company  to  so  safeguard  the  interest  of 
its  policyholders  that  this  opportunity  for  theft  upon  the  funds  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HARTFORD  BUDGET. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

President  Lyman  B.  Brainerd  states  that  he  has  sent  one  of  his  special 
experts  to  Thamesville,  to  gather  data  concerning  the  boiler  explosion 
at  the  factory  of  the  Norwich  Silk  Company  yesterday.  The  account  will 
probably  be  published  in  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Company’s  publication,  The  Locomotive,  together  with  photographs. 
The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  did  not  have  a  line  on  the  Thamesville  plant, 
but  will  follow  up  the  matter  closely,  nevertheless. 

Soda  siphons  from  the  hotel  refrigerator  were  effectively  used  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  an  incipient  blaze  on  the  roof  of  the  Heublein  Hotel,  Sunday 
evening,  caused  by  the  suction  fan  drawing  up  the  flames  from  some 
blazing  grease  in  the  kitchen. 

Although  some  of  the  officials  of  those  companies  which  retired  from 
Arkansas  this  spring  are  prone  to  say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  meddle 
with  the  courts,  in  reference  to  the  adverse  decision  against  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire  in  the  anti-trust  test  case,  there  is  a  universal  desire  in  this 
city  to  see  the  Hartford  come  out  victor  in  the  Federal  courts,  not  only 
as  a  justiflcatlon  for  the  business  end  of  the  matter,  but  as  a  triumph 
for  right  and  reason. 

A  few  weeks  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  cancellation  of  the  large 
use  and  occupancy  line  of  the  Hartford  Street  Railway  Company,  which 
had  been  carried  for  many  years,  until  the  corporation  was  absorbed  by 
the  Consolidated  Railway  Company  along  with  all  the  other  trolley  lines 
in  the  State.  Monday,  a  large  portion  of  the  straight  fire  line  was  re¬ 
turned  as  canceled  of  July  15,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  insurance  on 
the  entire  system,  which  includes  many  large  car  barns  all  over  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  to  be  dropped.  This  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  agents  who 
wrote  the  business.  The  companies  wrote  freely  on  the  line,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  properties  located  at  Bridgeport,  which  were 
said  to  be  less  desired  than  the  rest.  The  cause  of  wholesale  cancella¬ 
tion  is  not  known. 

The  Columbian  National  Life  of  Boston,  which  recently  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  to  Connecticut,  has  withdrawn  the  request. 

The  Detroit  Fire  is  entering  Connecticut,  and  it  is  understood  that 
Jerome  Mayer,  who  now  has  the  Albany  and  the  Mercantile  Fire  and 
Marine  of  Boston,  will  be  the  Hartford  representative. 

Among  the  special  bills  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  adjourned  last 
week,  are  the  following  affecting  Insurance  interests: 

Continuing  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  London  County  Mutual. 

Extending  the  time  to  June  7,  1907,  for  organization  of  the  Atlantic 
Fire  and  Marine  of  New  Haven. 

Extending  the  time  to  June  1,  1907,  for  organization  of  the  Weekly 
Payment  Accident  of  Waterbury. 

Incorporating  the  Standard  Fire  of  Hartford,  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
$200,000  and  a  maximum  of  $500,000.  (It  is  understood  that  this  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  backed  by  Middletown  capitalists,  will  not  commence 
operations  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  capital 
is  said  to  have  been  subscribed  for.) 

Incorporating  the  Lawyers  Title  of  Stamford,  to  have  a  minimum  capi¬ 
tal  of  $50,000.  (At  the  hearing  before  the  insurance  committee.  Com¬ 
missioner  Upson  stated  that  his  only  objection  would  be  to  the  small 
capital  mentioned.) 

Appropriating  $75,000,  as  a  reciprocal  piece  of  legislation,  for  New 
York  life  companies  which  have  paid  taxes  in  this  State. 

Hartford,  July  24,  1905.  Underwriter. 
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How  to  “Mutualize”  the  Equitable  Life. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  The  Spectator.] 

In  the  issue  of  The  Spectator  of  July  6  there  appeared  an  editorial 
under  the  caption  “How  Can  the  Equitable  Life  be  Mutualized?”  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  as  indicating  one  method  by  which  it  can  be 
done  and  the  policyholders  placed  in  control  of  their  own. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  property  rights  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  cannot  be  confiscated  by  any  lawful  means,  nor  by  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  This  is  Justice  Maddox’s  decision,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Consequently  Justice  Maddox 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  from 
approving  of  the  plan  of  giving  the  policyholders  of  the  company  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  such  majority 
being  able  at  any  time  to  override  the  stockholders,  thereby  destroying 
their  property  rights  in  the  company.  Any  attempt  to  give  the  policy¬ 
holders  control  of  the  company  without  the  consent  of  all  the  stock¬ 
holders — not  a  mere  majority  of  them — must  prove  abortive.  There  can 
be  no  mutualization  of  the  company  while  the  stock  Interests  exist. 
There  is  a  way,  however,  in  which  it  can  be  done,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  is  the  person  to  do  it. 

The  reports  of  the  Frick  investigating  committee  of,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  of  Superintendent  Hendricks  show  conclusively  that  the 
company  has  been  grossly  mismanaged,  and  that  some  of  the  directors 
and  officers  have  possibly  rendered  themselves  liable  to  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions.  Let  the  Attorney-General  institute  proceedings  to  annul  the 
charter  of  the  company  because  of  the  many  violations  of  the  rights 
conferred  upon  it  by  that  document.  The  reports  referred  to,  read  in 
connection  with  certain  portions  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  will  point  out  wherein  there  is  ground  for  asking  for  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  its  franchise. 

Article  H.  of  the  charter  reads  as  follows: 

The  business  of  this  company  shall  be  to  make  insurances  upon  the 
lives  of  individuals,  and  every  Insurance  appertaining  thereto,  or  con¬ 
nected  therewith;  and  to  grant,  purchase,  or  dispose  of  annuities,  as 
set  forth  in  the  act  aforesaid,  passed  June  24,  1853,  and  amendments 
thereto.  And  this  company  shall  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  powers, 
privileges  and  franchises  granted  to,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
regulations,  restrictions  and  obligations,  imposed  upon  corporations,  or¬ 
ganized  and  existing  under  the  said  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  passed  June  24,  1853,  and  any  amendments  thereof. 

The  company  has  greatly  exceeded  the  privileges  thus  granted  it  by 
the  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  costly 
buildings  in  this  country  and  abroad;  it  has  purchased  a  controlling 
Interest  in  numerous  subsidiary  companies  that  are  profitable  to  cer¬ 
tain  directors  and  officers  of  the  Equitable,  but  maintained  at  a  loss  to 
the  parent  company. 

Article  HI.  provides  that: 

The  capital  of  said  company  shall  be  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  divided  into  one  thousand  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each; 
which  shall  be  personal  property,  transferable  only  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  in  conformity  with  its  by-laws.  The  holders  of  the  said 
capital  stock  may  receive  a  semi-annual  dividend  on  the  stock  so  held 
by  them,  not  to  exceed  three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  same;  such 
dividends  to  be  paid  at  the  times,  and  in  the  manner  designated  by  the 
directors  of  said  company.  The  earnings  and  receipts  of  said  company, 
over  and  above  the  dividends,  losses  and  expenses,  shall  be  accumulated. 

The  stockholders  have  received  their  dividends  all  right,  but  how 
about  the  accumulation  of  earnings  and  receipts  above  dividends,  losses 
and  expenses?  How  much  of  this  surplus  has  been  wasted  In  unlawful 
Investments  and  extravagance  in  expenses? 

Article  IV.  says: 

The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  fifty-two  persons,  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  proprietor  of  at  least  five  shares  of  the  said  capital  stock. 

Few  of  the  directors  were  “proprietors”  of  five  shares  of  the  capital 
stock,  but  were  made  stockholders  of  record  by  means  of  stock  loaned 
them  by  Mr.  Hyde,  which  stock  was  immediately  assigned  to  him,  so 
that  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  proprietorship  of  it.  The  same  article 
provides  that. 

In  the  election  of  directors,  every  stockholder  in  the  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  share  of  stock  held  by  him,  and  such  vote 
may  be  given  in  person  or  by  proxy.  At  any  time  hereafter,  the  board 
of  directors,  after  giving  notice  at  the  two  previous  stated  meetings, 
may,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  directors,  provide  that  each 
life  policyholder,  who  shall  be  Insured  in  not  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  the  annual  election  of  direc¬ 
tors,  but  such  vote  shall  be  given  personally,  and  not  by  proxy.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  declare  by  by-law  what  number 
of  directors,  not  less  than  seven,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

In  the  more  than  half  a  century  of  its  existence  the  company  has 
never  conferred  upon  its  policyholders  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  provision  that  seven  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum,  has  made  it  possible  for  seven  “dummy”  directors  to 
control  the  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  control  has  been  vir¬ 
tually  vested  in  the  executive  officers,  the  “dummies”  taking  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  management. 

Article  VI.  contains  the  meat  of  the  matter  regarding  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  surplus  and  its  distribution  among  policyholders.  Following  is 
the  article: 

The  insurance  business  of  the  company  shall  be  conducted  upon  the 
mutual  plan.  •*•**»  The  officers  of  the  company,  within 
sixty  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  five  years  from  December 
31,  1859,  and  within  the  first  sixty  days  of  every  subsequent  period  of 
five  years,  shall  cause  a  balance  to  be  struck  of  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  shall  exhibit  its  assets  and  liabilities,  both  present  and 
contingent,  and  also  the  net  surplus,  after  deducting  a  sufficient  amount 


to  cover  all  outstanding  risks  and  other  obligations.  Each  policyholder 
shall  be  credited  with  an  equitable  share  of  the  said  surplus.  Such 
equitable  share,  after  being  ascertained,  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  additional  amount  of  insurance  (payable  at  death  or  with 
the  policy  Itself)  expressing  the  reversionary  value  of  such  equitable 
share  at  such  interest  as  the  directors  may  designate:  or  if  any  policy¬ 
holder  so  direct,  such  equitable  share  of  surplus  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity,  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  the  directors  shall 
designate,  to  be  applied  in  the  reduction  of  his  or  her  future  premiums. 
In  case  of  death  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  party  insured 
at  the  last  preceding  striking  balance  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  and  the  proportion  of  surplus 
equitably  belonging  to  him  or  her,  at  the  next  subsequent  striking  of 
balance,  shall  also  be  paid  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ascertained 
and  declared.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  party  Insured  prior  to  pass¬ 
ing  any  period  for  striking  of  balance,  as  aforesaid,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  may  provide  what  (if  any)  share  of  such  surplus  shall  be  paid 
to  such  person. 

The  business  has  not  been  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pledges  of  the  founder  of  the  company  and  his  successors, 
from  the  fact  that  the  policyholders  have  never  been  given  a  voice  in 
its  management.  Suits  have  heretofore  been  brought  to  compel  an 
equitable  division  of  the  surplus,  but  have  been  decided  in  favor  of 
the  company  on  the  ground  that  it  rested  with  the  board  of  directors 
to  say  what  allotment  of  the  surplus  should  be  made  to  each  policy¬ 
holder.  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  “equitable  share”  of 
the  surplus  was  never  passed  upon  by  the  courts.  No  one  outside  of 
the  company  can  say  whether  or  not  each  policyholder  has  been  “cred¬ 
ited  with  an  equitable  share  of  said  surplus.”  This  point  would  cer¬ 
tainly  bear  investigation.  The  by-laws  provide  that  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee  shall  superintend  the  investments  made  by  the  executive  committee. 
The  reports  referred  to  show  that  this  has  not  been  done.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  see  that  “the  se¬ 
curities  are  properly  guarded  and  protected,”  but  the  recent  exposures 
show  that  there  were  many  irregularities  regarding  the  securities. 

Other  provisions  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  might  be  cited  which  have 
been  Ignored  or  violated  by  those  in  authority,  if  the  investigating  ex¬ 
perts  are  to  be  believed.  But  enough  is  pointed  out  in  the  above  quo¬ 
tations  to  warrant  the  Attorney-General  in  instituting  proceedings  for 
the  annulment  of  the  charter  of  the  Equitable,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  to  liquidate  its  affairs.  This  done,  mutualization  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  its  truest  sense  could  be  accomplished.  The  policyholders 
could  form  among  themselves  a  purely  mutual  company,  and  buy  from 
the  receiver  the  assets,  outstanding  business  and  good  will  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  company.  Such  purchase  would  undoubtedly  be  sanctioned  by  the 
court,  and  a  price  fixed  at  which  the  receiver  might  sell,  and  which 
would  provide  for  all  outstanding  liabilities.  Possibly  a  fair  market 
price  for  the  stock  bearing  seven  per  cent  interest,  might  be  included  In 
the  liabilities.  The  stock  once  disposed  of,  the  policyholders  would  be 
the  actual  owners  of  the  company  in  which  they  have  such  vast  in¬ 
terests,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  dominated  by  a  paltry  ma¬ 
jority  of  $100,000  of  capital  stock.  But  whether  the  stockholders  re¬ 
ceived  anything  or  not  should  not  worry  anyone,  for  they  have  already 
received  liberal  interest  on  the  $100,000  investment.  To  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell:  Annul  the  charter  of  the  company  because  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  violations  of  its  charter  privileges;  let  a  receiver  wind  up  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  sell  its  business  to  the  policyholders,  organized  as  a  mutual 
company. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  offenses  referred  to  are  the  offenses  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  not  of  the  corporation.  But  these  Individuals,  as  directors, 
acted  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  their  acts  were  the  acts  of  the 
corporation,  hence  the  corporation  is  responsible  for  them. 

Legal  Policyholder. 

New  York,  July  10. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 

— The  United  Surety  of  Baltimore  and  the  Metropolitan  Surety  of  New 
York  have  applied  for  admission  to  Wisconsin. 

— The  National  Surety  Company  has  secured  the  business  of  the  Royal 
Neighbors  of  America,  bonding  5000  subordinate  lodges. 

— The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has  issued  a  bond  for  $800,- 
000  to  John  B.  Egger,  receiver  for  the  Salmon  Bank  at  Clinton,  Mo. 

— The  announcement  has  been  made  that  H.  H.  Burgess  will  retire  as 
secretary  of  the  Bankers  Surety  of  Cleveland,  as  soon  as  a  man  can  be 
found  to  take  his  place. 

— Cincinnati  is  experiencing  a  wave  of  rate-cutting  on  surety  busi¬ 
ness.  The  $220,000  bond  of  the  new  internal  revenue  collector  was  written 
for  $110,  the  standard  rate  being  $275. 

— Auditor  Garrison  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  recommended  that  all 
bonds  held  by  the  District  upon  city  work  be  replaced,  now  that  the  City 
Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  has  retired. 

—Nellie  L.  Sperry  of  Frulta,  Col.,  whose  bravery  frustrated  the  at¬ 
tack  of  burglars  on  the  First  Bank  of  Fruita,  recently  received  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed,  as  a  testimonial  from  the  National 
Surety,  which  Insured  the  bank  against  loss  by  burglary. 

— The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  applied  for  a  perpetual  bond  in¬ 
demnifying  the  city  of  Indianapolis  for  any  claim  against  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Southern  Railroad,  whose  franchise  the  Illinois  Central  owns.  Per¬ 
petual  bonds  are  not  very  popular  with  the  surety  companies,  however. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 

— The  assistant  manager  standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  Colonial  or¬ 
dinary  ranks  is  G.  W.  Robbins  of  Trenton,  followed  by  C.  B.  Fromm  of 
Brooklyn. 

— The  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon  districts  of  the  Prudential  have 
emerged  from  their  half-year  contest  for  joint  results,  with  Yonkers  a 
decided  victor. 

— Green  of  Union  leads  the  forces  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Virginia  for  the  two  weeks  ending  July  10.  He  is  followed  by  Vaughan 
of  Union,  Smith  of  Union,  and  Glymph  of  Union.  “In  Union  there  is 
strength.” 

— The  results  of  the  first  half-year  of  the  Colonial  exceeded  the  prophe¬ 
sies  of  its  friends,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  and 
other  recent  conditions,  the  returns  in  every  department  of  the  business 
have  steadily  improved. 

— The  Atlanta  district  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  has 
just  closed  the  best  week  in  its  history.  The  district  has  made  many 
notable  increases,  but  tbe  last  attempt,  which  was  designated  as  “L.  R. 
Walker  Week,”  surpassed  all  others. 

— A  contest  for  the  second  quarter  in  joint  proportionate  results  has 
just  been  terminated  in  the  Watertown  and  Auburn  districts  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential.  Watertown  came  out  ahead  by  a  goodly  margin  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Flummerfelt  is  sporting  a  new  hat. 

— The  Prudential  has  advanced  the  following  men  to  the  rank  of  as¬ 
sistant:  P.  J.  Keefe,  Boston  1;  A.  O.  Abbott,  New  Haven;  E.  R.  Huff¬ 
man,  Erie;  J.  W.  Canfield,  Pottsville;  C.  W.  TouVelle,  Canton;  M.  H. 
Cleveland,  Kalamazoo;  H.  A.  Miller,  Louisville;  E.  E.  Bogart,  James¬ 
town;  E.  H.  Cochrane,  Eizabeth;  F.  C.  Wlecke,  Belleville;  A.  G.  Hall¬ 
man,  Chicago,  7. 

— The  famous  “White  Banner”  contest  of  the  Colonial  forces  came  to 
an  end  by  a  victory  for  the  Williamsburg  district  under  Manager  Jan- 
son,  but  toward  the  end  the  results  were  so  close  and  the  work  so  excit¬ 
ing  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  Harlem  or  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  At  the  very  close  Manager  Janson’s  forces  swung  in  line  and 
captured  the  trophy. 

— The  Sumter,  Rock  Hill,  Newberry,  Pelzer,  Piedmont  and  Greenwood 
(S.  C.)  districts  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  are  com¬ 
peting  for  a  gold  medal.  Greenwood  won  the  medal  for  June  and  will 
hold  it  during  the  month  of  July.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  medal  will 
become  the  permanent  property  of  the  agent  with  the  best  record  for 
increase  among  the  districts  named.  On  July  17  Pelzer  led,  with  Green¬ 
wood  second. 

— The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Prudential  Superintendents  was  held  at  Erie  on  July  11,  Super¬ 
intendent  Schimmel  presiding.  The  home  office  was  well  represented, 
and  a  division  contest  was  arranged  as  follows:  McKeesport  and  Brad- 
dock  versus  Altoona  and  Allegheny;  Oil  City  and  Erie  versus  Johnstown 
and  Dubois;  Pittsburg  No.  1  versus  Pittsburg  No.  3,  Tarentum  and 
Washington;  New  Castle  versus  Pittsburg  No.  2.  The  contest  is  to  run 
for  eight  weeks,  July  31  to  September  18,  inclusive.  Interesting  papers 
and  a  lively  discussion  of  the  question  box  contributed  toward  making 
the  meeting  one  of  unusual  interest. 

— Changes  and  Promotions  in  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vir¬ 
ginia — Agent  Replogle  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Terre  Haute  from 
July  17,  succeeding  Assistant  Beauchamp,  resigned.  Assistant  T.  S. 
Neal,  at  present  at  High  Point,  will  be  transferred  to  Goldsboro  as 
assistant  from  July  31,  succeeding  C.  L.  Whitman,  resigned.  Agent  W. 
H.  Dixon  of  Durham,  appointed  assistant  in  High  Point  from  July  24, 
succeeding  T.  S.  Neal,  transferred  to  Goldsboro.  Agent  B.  W.  Terrell, 
Greensboro,  appointed  assistant  in  that  district  from  July  24,  succeeding 
C.  M.  Rothrock,  resigned.  Agent  T.  W.  Baskins  of  Charleston,  appointed 
assistant  in  Anderson,  S.  C.,  from  July  10,  succeeding  M.  L.  Sullivan,  re¬ 
signed.  Agent  C.  G.  Brown  of  Richmond,  appointed  assistant  in  Atlanta 
from  July  17,  succeeding  L.  Z.  Gordon. 

— The  latest  changes  in  the  field  staff  of  the  Colonial  are  the  following 
appointments  to  assistant  managerships:  John  Kennedy,  Brooklyn; 
Harry  Hill  Edelen,  West  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  Sterner,  Reading;  James  N. 
Jackson,  Trenton;  Edward  T.  Rubery,  Manayunk;  James  A.  Morton, 
Long  Branch;  O.  Strunk,  New  Brunswick;  F.  B.  Whitman,  Easton,  and 
Edward  Gaffey,  Pottstown.  Transfers:  Charles  A.  Carhart,  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  Orange;  Edwin  P.  Banta,  from  Hoboken  to  Bayonne;  Addison 
Johnson,  from  Bayonne  to  Jersey  City;  William  Marsh,  from  Jersey  City 
to  Hoboken;  H.  B.  Bennett,  from  New  Brunswick  to  Harlem;  J.  S.  Kit- 
chell,  from  Easton  to  Dover;  Howard  M.  Eldridge,  from  Trenton  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  A.  D.  Sweeny,  from  Burlington  to  Trenton.  J.  G.  Swinney, 
formerly  of  Atlantic  City,  is  advanced  to  an  inspectorship. 


Industrial  Business  in  Each  State  in  1904. 

The  following  table  shows  the  industrial  business  transacted  in  the  different 
States  during  1904.  The  items  are  given  separately  for  the  various  companies  and 
are  taken  from  official  sources.  The  arrangement  is  according  to  the  volume  of 
insurance  in  force: 


New 

Business. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Insurance 
in  Force. 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

Alabama. 

2,206,142 

31,762 

4,300,«6S 

Arkansas. 

1,202,208 

9,529 

1,707,517 

Calijornia. 

Metropolitan . 

8,538,328 

667,152 

169,934 

21,156,620 

Colorado. 

Prudential . 

2,017,118 

160,220 

42,654 

4,230,34$ 

Connecticut. 

Metropolitan . 

9,554,.305 

1,283,858 

485,464 

38,988,626 

John  Hancock . 

3,693,654 

576,340 

214,997 

13,268,270 

Prudential . 

3,078,986 

370,252 

127,268 

9,527,509 

Delaware. 

Prudential . 

1,534,723 

238,142 

71.343 

6,131,876 

Metropolitan . 

1,442,004 

173,896 

59,493 

5,311,956 

Home  of  Delaware . 

350,160 

39,285 

14,689 

1,073,517 

Baltimore . 

130,040 

10,445 

2,663 

128,859 

District  of  Columbia. 

Metropolitan . 

3,180,412 

521,966 

168,590 

15,849,864 

Prudential . 

1,288,266 

169,035 

48,105 

4,465,593 

Equitable  Industrial . 

1,476,229 

93,615 

30,364 

2,638,760 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia . 

323,808 

44,277 

13,829 

1,132,778 

Baltimore  Life . 

236,362 

42,792 

19,438 

387,049 

Georgia. 

Metropolitan . 

4,388,877 

286,560 

78,681 

9,251,451 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia . 

234,037 

2,032 

372 

195,119 

Illinois. 

Metropolitan . 

21,630,174 

2,120,655 

590,183 

65,414,218 

Prudential . 

18,218,006 

1,822,815 

470,894 

46,935,713 

John  Hancock . 

1,196,858 

134,396 

46,197 

3,979,704 

139 

172 

3  836 

Indiana. 

Prudential . 

10,909,602 

1,109,859 

261,853 

28,768,240 

8,923,464 

956,389 

204,549 

22,411 

26,352,728 

2,258,929 

life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia . 

90,468 

Iowa. 

2,744,513 

1,913,591 

38,002 

22,991 

6,228,637 

3,218,120 

Prudential . 

119,215 

Kansas. 

3,108,136 

1,224,759 

52,891 

19,679 

6,906,490 

2,420,766 

Prudential . 

90,814 

Kentucky. 

Metrooolitan . 

8,032,460 

848,271 

315,232 

26,168,392 

Prudential . 

3,455,705 

338,800 

106,414 

8,827,077 

Western  and  Southern . 

2,696,468 

218,966 

70,914 

5,222,266 

Louisiana. 

Metropolitan . 

3,550,080 

382,948 

135,073 

11,826,570 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia . 

2,609,650 

371,516 

126,029 

8,874,904 

Maine. 

Metropolitan . 

3,381,742 

316,723 

88,534 

9,881,701 

Prudential . 

487,820 

37,229 

11,056 

973,077 

Maryland. 

7,406,565 

4,382,579 

379,979 

163,807 

36,616,013 

14,687,619 

Prudential . 

563,954 

John  Hancock . 

1,598,163 

166,372 

47,186 

5,506,599 

Mutual  of  Baltimore . 

2,016  918 

207,443 

84,075 

4,174,552 

Baltimore  Life . 

2,109,753 

269,329 

130,814 

3,180,599 

Immediate  Benebt . 

1,233,420 

71,432 

18,086 

1,210,676 

Eureka . 

856,634 

114,657 

37,015 

837,104 

Massachusetts. 

Metropolitan . 

20,002,494 

3,280,161 

1,153,582 

98,161,308 

John  Hancock . 

15.283,562 

2,364,462 

760,303 

55,104,602 

Prudential- . 

9,036,083 

845,493 

245,089 

21,711,453 

Columbian  National . 

5,427,939 

104,628 

35,439 

3,148,303 

Boston  Mutual . 

3,025,518 

56,820 

19,761 

2,187,680 

86 

138 

2,110 

Michigan. 

Metropolitan . 

Prudential . 

6,493,804 

3,804,426 

286,177 

123,719 

67,386 

17,656,655 

7,502,772 

John  Hancock . 

757,842 

50,330 

11,769 

1,685,868 

Minnesota. 

1,858,049 

1,907,569 

26,480 

33,734 

4,249,003 
3,626  289 

Prudential . 

138,347 

Missouri. 

16,233,906 

9,475,982 

•603,424 

58,311,606 

21,649,955 

Prudential . 

833,787 

232,284 

John  Hancock . 

1,444,160 

117,848 

35,621 

3,200  132 

Montana. 

689,530 

8,983 

1,254,675 

Nebraska. 

Metropolitan . 

1,065,406 

79,787 

15,337 

2,503,135 

Prudential . 

773,383 

62,494 

10,730 

1,605,531 
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INDUSTRIAL  BUSINESS  IN  EACH  STATE  IN  m^Continued, 


New  Hampshire, 

Metropolitan . 

Prudential . 

Columbian  National . 

New  Jersey. 

Prudential . 

Metropolitan . 

John  Hancock . 

Colonial . 

Columbian  National . 

Germania . 


New  York. 

Metropolitan . 

Prudential . 

John  Hancock . 

Colonial . 

Germania . 


North  Carolina. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  V^irginia 
Metropolitan . 


Ohio. 

Metropolitan . 

Prudential . 

Western  and  Southern 
Germania . 


Oregon. 

Metropolitan . 

Pennsylvania. 

Prudential . 

Metropolitan . 

John  Hancock . 

Baltimore  Life . 

Colonial . 

Columbian  National . 

Western  and  Southern . 

Rhode  Island. 

Metropolitan . 

John  Hancock . . 

Prudential . . 

Columbian  National . 

Providence  Life . 

South  Carolina. 

Metropolitan . 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Tennessee. 

Metropolitan . 


Texas. 

Metropolitan . 


Utah. 

Metropolitan . 


Vermont. 

Metropolitan . 

Columbian  National... 
Prudential . 


Virginia. 

Metropolitan.... . 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Washington, 

Metropolitan . 

West  Virginia. 

Metropolitan . 

Prudential . 

Equitable  Industrial . 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Metropolitan . . . 

Prudential . 


New 

Business. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Insurance 
in  Force 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2,181,386 

425,009 

30,666 

84,193 

8,756 

8,722,211 

821,388 

562,410 

18,954,620 

3,931,870 

1,361,962 

562,410 

95,695,924 

16,192,241 

2,850,276 

1,034,145 

85,711,224 

4,304,506 

431,136 

163,680 

12,037,307 

3,577,579 

222,112 

60,753 

5,948,183 

232,740 

1,907 

140 

131,322 

1,035 

1,227 

20,859 

55,333,089 

7,858,494 

3.199,526 

240,996,431 

47,720.261 

7,219,165 

2,833,895 

185,116,343 

23,172,425 

3,679,733 

1,414,318 

95,497,194 

2,464,626 

71,292 

27,082 

1,922,894 

432 

10,711 

10,080 

10,080 

2,623,925 

315,679 

87,626 

8.353,633 

2,035,345 

37,680 

3,223 

1,599,575 

16,240,320 

2,209,153 

672,250 

67,348,218 

15,869,698 

1,604,266 

448,251 

41.861,180 

9,946,616 

844,071 

237,255 

18,265,682 

71 

254 

1,052 

1,101,471 

59,100 

8,178 

1,731,915 

40,622,376 

5,920,945 

1,774,757 

152,194,437 

34,565,604 

1,608,868 

143,102,718 

6,147,204 

1,057,442 

336,362 

30,045,561 

2,256,589 

214,737 

87,254 

3,015,055 

2,742  879 

66,594 

12,159 

1,910,240 

1,777,644 

17,888 

4,764 

955,160 

877,140 

21,724 

14,401 

636,330 

4,257,951 

706,865 

267,625 

31,423,596 

3,442,226 

542,353 

149,955 

12,744.640 

1,190,149 

117,352 

39,759 

3,082,879 

1,019,655 

16,123 

6,590 

693,879 

108,450 

6,173 

4,087 

301,600 

2,356,564 

240,406 

68,125 

6,616,171 

777,168 

10,090 

1,236 

600,996 

7,226,113 

622,594 

156,889 

16,865,803 

6,816,247 

305,410 

66,386 

9,386,265 

698,341 

i 

43,439 

3,907 

1,411,474 

1,215,726 

112,765 

18,293 

3,691.551 

447,828 

7,121 

1,591 

296,721 

29,862 

5,975 

1,503 

146,717 

5,232,604 

492,522 

169,247 

15,194,209 

2,977,918 

463,643 

141,572 

11.433,773 

1,930,799 

101,037 

14,061 

3,244,106 

2,334,020 

178,656 

41,636 

5,553,050 

1,101,242 

66,694 

11,226 

1,867,251 

270,507 

13,743 

4,235 

387,463 

106,702 

10,010 

2,311 

311,939 

3,849.845 

*576,351 

69,390 

10,772,353 

3,103,099 

339,368 

89,093 

8,924,603 

*  Includes  ordinary. 


—Relating  to  the  surety  bonds  on  the  defunct  First  National  Bank  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  it  Is  said  that  State  Treasurer  Kelly’s  bond  guaranteeing 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  the  safety  of  the  public  funds 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  was  written  by  the  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust 
of  Scranton.  The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  was  behind  a 
bond  of  $250,000,  guaranteeing  collections  of  the  State  Treasurer.  This 
bond  did  not  contain  the  usual  depository  bond  feature  indemnifying 
against  loss  by  failure  of  the  institution.  This  latter  bond  is  said  to 
have  expired  in  January,  1905,  and  as  it  did  not  guarantee  deposits,  only 
collections,  and  expired  about  six  months  before  the  bank  was  placed  in 
receiver’s  hands,  the  company  wdll  not  lose  anything.  Even  if  it  were 
called  upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the  bond  guaranteeing  collections,  the 
loss  would  be  small. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Security  Mutual  Life’s  Convention. 

The  annual  convention  of  agents  of  the  Security  Mutual  Life  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  company’s  new  office  building 
was  begun  on  July  25  and  closes  to-day.  The  convention  was  called  to 
order  by  Walter  H.  Booth,  president  of  the  agency  association,  and  the 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Honorable  S.  L.  Smith,  mayor  of 
Binghamton.  After  the  routine  business  was  finished  President  Turner 
delivered  an  address  and  the  regular  programme  was  taken  up.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  and  papers  read  by  Charles  L.  Tebbets,  James  T. 
Kennedy,  C.  C.  Randolph,  T.  R.  McCarty,  A.  B.  Howe,  A.  S.  Rennie,  F.  H. 
Lotterhos,  David  S.  Dickenson,  Wilson  Williams,  F.  W.  Jenkins,  James 
R.  Page  and  J.  H.  Herbener.  The  closing  address  was  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Turner.  The  convention  will  close  to-day  with  a  trip  to  Casino 
Park,  where  the  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  field  sports,  and  in  the 
evening  a  chicken  supper  will  be  served  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river. 


THE  WEST. 


The  Arkansas  Situation. 

Following  the  adverse  decision  in  the  Arkansas  anti-trust  law  case, 
the  Hartford  Fire  has  settled  with  the  State  authorities  by  paying  fines 
aggregating  $10,400,  and  it  has  now  ceased  writing  in  the  State.  Other 
interested  companies  will  carry  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  anti-trust  law  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Six  outside  fire 
insurance  companies  and  five  Arkansas  stock  companies  are  now  doing 
business  in  Arkansas,  with  two  new  companies  in  process  of  formation. 
There  are  also  a  few  mutual  companies.  Managers  are  not  hopeful  as 
to  the  prospects  for  re-entering  Arkansas  in  the  near  future. 


Discontinues  Monthly  Payment  Branch. 

The  National  Life  of  U.  S.  A.,  which  had  established  fifteen  separate 
branch  offices  in  Chicago  for  the  transaction  of  business  on  the  monthly 
payment  plan,  has  decided  to  discontinue  this  department  and  is  now 
closing  its  provident  branch  offices.  While  little  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  business,  it  was  found  to  be  very  expensive  and  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  place  it  on  a  paying  basis.  The  lapse  ratio 
was  also  very  heavy.  A  report  is  current  that  the  Pacific  Mutual  will 
soon  retire  from  the  provident  business,  as  it  has  already  taken  off  one 
of  its  principal  men  engaged  in  this  branch  in  Chicago.  A  number  of 
companies  have  tried  the  monthly  payment  plan  and  abandoned  it  as 
being  impractical.  Among  them  are  the  Michigan  Mutual,  Federal  Life, 
Union  Central  and  Northern  Central  of  Toledo.  The  latter  company  had 
quite  a  large  provident  business,  but  it  was  all  dropped  when  the  com¬ 
pany  reinsured  in  the  Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Missouri  State  Life  has  elected  R.  S.  McClintic  assistant  secretary,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  A.  McRae,  resigned. 

— Frank  S.  Tesch,  having  resigned  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of 
Colorado,  announces  that  he  has  opened  offices  in  the  Majestic  building,  Den¬ 
ver,  for  the  practice  of  law.  Special  attention  will  be  given  insurance  law. 

— The  Farmers  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Humbird,  Wis.,  has  received  a 
license  to  transact  business  as  an  assessment  life  association.  Certificates  will 
be  issued  to  both  sexes  for  from  $500  to  $3000,  and  asessments  will  be  collected 
bi-monthly. 

— G.  S.  Brewster  of  the  Redwine  &  Brewster  Agency,  Indiana  managers  for 
the  Hartford  Life,  led  all  the  company’s  managers  as  regards  personal  issued 
business  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Mr.  Brewster  is  followed  by  E. 
W.  Muntz  of  Ohio. 

— The  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Bankers  Reserve  Life  of  Omaha,  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  shows  an  income  of  $211,210  and  disbursements, 
$125,421;  assets,  $433,735;  liabilities,  $325,695,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $108,040. 
During  the  six  months  of  1905  new  business  has  been  written  and  paid  for 
amounting  to  $2,336,250.  The  company  has  on  deposit  with  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska  registered  bonds  and  real  estate,  first  mortgage,  amounting  to  $101,000. 

— The  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Nebraska  has  elected  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers:  Delegates — Charles  E.  Ady,  National;  John  Dale,  .(Etna;  Joseph  B. 
Clarke,  Germania;  John  Steel,  Northwestern;  Henry  D.  Neely,  Equitable. 
Alternates — Gurdon  W.  Noble,  New  England;  Frank  Burcbmore,  Connecticut 
Mutual;  Samuel  R.  Elson,  National;  Charles  W.  Rainey,  Mutual  Benefit; 
Charles  Z.  Gould,  Penn  Mutual. 

— The  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Cincinnati  has  elected  the  following 
delegates  and  alternates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at 


July  27,  1905] 
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Hartford:  Delegates — Collin  Ford,  JEtnz;  J.  W.  Iredell,  Jr.,  Penn  Mutual;  Wm. 
B.  Jones,  State  Mutual;  Chas.  E.  Logan,  Connecticut  Mutual;  John  A.  Ringold, 
Berkshire;  Wm.  D.  Yerger,  Provident  Life  and  Trust.  Alternates — J.  H.  Byrley, 
Fidelity;  W.  A.  R.  Bruehl,  Home;  Geo.  C.  Dieterly,  Prudential;  Thos.  A.  Dix, 
Travelers;  E.  W.  Jewell,  Union  Central;  Geo.  F.  Whitlock,  Prudential.  The 
association  recently  held  an  outing  at  the  Cincinnati  Zoo,  preceded  by  a  trolley 
ride  and  followed  by  a  supper  at  the  Zoo  Club  House,  which  was  well  attended 
by  members  and  their  wives.  The  occasion  was  such  an  enjoyable  one  that 
the  outing  is  to  be  repeated  before  the  summer  is  over. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— S.  D.  Sexton  of  East  St.  Louis  has  been  licensed  as  a  surplus  line  broker. 

— The  Illinois  Department  has  applied  for  a  receiver  for  the  Farmers  and 
Threshers  Mutual  of  Paris,  Ill. 

— The  Merchants  Association  of  Marietta.  Ohio,  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  organizing  a  fire  company.  It  claims  that  rates  in  Marietta  are  much  too 
high. 

— The  Wisconsin  Field  Mens  Club  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  A.  Phillips;  vice-president,  Chas.  Hall;  treasurer,  E.  A.  Rade- 
macher. 

—Adolph  Rettburg,  organizer  and  president  of  the  old  German  Insurance 
Company  of  Cleveland,  which  failed  on  account  of  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  died 
in  Cleveland  recently. 

—At  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  Fire 
Underwriters  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  H.  R.  Loudon; 
vice-president,  R.  L.  Bruen;  treasurer,  H.  R.  Ensign;  secretary,  Walter  I. 
Fisher. 

— The  Commonwealth  Fire  of  Ottumw-a,  la.,  has  been  authorized  to  begin 
business  in  its  home  State.  Its  authorized  capital  is  $100,000,  of  which  $25,000  is 
paid  up,  and  it  has  $10,000  surplus.  H.  L.  Waterman  is  president  and  T.  H. 
Corrick  secretary. 

— The  Indiana  Agents  Association  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  E.  H.  Forry,  Indianapolis;  first  vice-president,  James  E.  McHenry;  second 
vice-president,  R.  E.  Breed,  Jr.,  Marion;  third  vice-president,  George  A.  Carr, 
Greenfield;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  Vene  Dorland,  Laporte. 

— The  Thomas  H.  Geer  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorporators  are  Thomas  H.  Geer,  J.  H. 
H.  Randall,  C.  B.  Gibson,  M.  Anderson  and  M.  L.  Trubull.  The  company  will 
conduct  the  business  heretofore  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Thomas  H. 
Geer  &  Co. 

— The  Tri-State  and  Mid-Summer  Insurance  Symposium  was  held  at  Put-in- 
Bay  on  the  19th  to  21st  inst.  It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  West 
Virginia  Association,  Michigan  Club,  Michigan  Fire  Prevention  Association, 
Ohio  League  and  Ohio  Field  Club,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Gen.  J.  F. 
Downing  and  Hon.  A.  I.  Vorys.  An  enjoyable  banquet  concluded  the  meeting. 

— The  Western  Union  will  extend  the  stamping  system  in  Indian  and  Okla¬ 
homa  Territories,  with  a  stamping  secretary  at  Muskogee.  C.  T.  Ingalls,  man¬ 
ager  at  Oklahoma  City,  will  have  charge  at  Enid,  Kingfisher,  El  Reno,  Chand¬ 
ler,  Shawnee,  Guthrie,  Chickasaw  and  Ardmore,  and  the  new  inspector  will  have 
charge  at  Muskogee,  Vinita,  Wagoner,  South  McAlester,  Tulsa,  Durant,  Okmul¬ 
gee  and  Ada.  The  new  office  will  be  opened  August  1. 

— Gen.  Velten  Steeb,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fire  protection  and  water 
supplies  of  the  Ohio  State  Fire  Prevention  Association,  on  July  17  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  council  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  urging  further  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  city  officials  and  citizens  of  the  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  improved  fire  protection  previously  made.  It  was  especially  requested  that 
certain  improvements  involving  virtually  no  expense  should  be  made  at  once. 

— Following  the  anti-trust  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  L.  B. 
Leigh  &  Co.  have  announced  the  organization  of  two  new  fire  companies.  Each 
will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  fifty  per  cent  paid  up.  The  names  of  the 
new  companies  will  be  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Little  Rock 
and  the  Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Little  Rock.  They  will  not 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  large  Eastern  companies  which  bear  similar 
titles. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southwestern  Life’s  New  Contracts. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Southwestern  Life  of  Dallas  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  issuance  of  annual  dividend  participating  contracts  on  a 
three  per  cent  basis.  A  separate  class  for  total  abstainers  was  also 
established.  The  by-laws  were  amended  so  as  to  limit  the  dividends  to 
stockholders,  and  from  now  on  not  more  than  five  per  cent  semi-annually 
shall  be  paid  on  the  $100,000  capital  stock  from  the  profits  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  business. 


American  National  Life  of  Lynchburg  Organizes. 

The  American  National  Life  Insurance  Company  has  completed  organ¬ 
ization  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  a  charter  has  been  granted.  The  author¬ 
ized  capital  stock  is  $500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $10  each.  The  offi¬ 


cers  are;  W.  A.  Taylor,  president;  J.*D.  Horsley,  vice-president;  A.  M. 
Campbell,  secretary;  R.  F.  Bopes,  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors  is 
composed  of  the  above  and  T.  D.  Christian,  E.  E.  Hughes,  Wm.  King, 
Jr.,  and  H.  L.  Moorman. 

The  company  will  begin  business  about  September  1. 


Changes  in  the  Citizens  Life. 

The  control  of  the  Citizens  Life  of  Louisville  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  President  W.  H.  Gregory  and  his  friends,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  held  by  Chas.  B.  Norton  and  C.  B.  Nordman,  who  will  retire  from 
the  board  of  directors  and  as  first  vice-president  and  secretary,  respec¬ 
tively.  J.  W.  Lamb  will  become  a  director,  and  the  offices  of  first  vice- 
president  and  secretary  will  be  filled  at  the  next  meeting.  The  price 
paid  for  the  stock  was  175,  which  is  50  above  par,  a  rather  high  price 
for  stock  of  a  company  less  than  eight  months  old. 


Southern  National  Organized  at  Austin. 

The  Southern  National  Insurance  Company  of  Austin,  Tex.,  has  filed 
articles  of  Incorporation  with  the  State  Department.  The  company  is 
chartered  with  $200,000  capital  and  $100,000  surplus.  The  principal  in¬ 
corporators  are:  E.  H.  R.  Green,  president  Texas  Midland  Railroad 
Company,  Terrell;  Ira  H.  Evans,  president  New  York  and  Texas  Land 
Company,  Austin;  T.  P.  Wilmot,  president  Austin  National  Bank,  Austin; 
Harry  Landa,  manufacturer  and  capitalist.  New  Braunfels;  E.  C.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  capitalist,  Austin;  J.  H.  Hexter,  banker  (A.  Levi  &  Co.), 
Victoria;  Jos.  Faust,  State  Senator  and  banker.  New  Braunfels;  R.  L. 
Pollard,  State  agent  Atlanta-Birmingham  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Aus¬ 
tin;  Wilber  H.  Yong,  president  Austin  Electric  Railw’ay  Company, 
Austin;  Wm.  H.  Folts,  cashier  Austin  National  Bank,  Austin;  J.  G. 
Hornbergcr,  special  agent  Trezevant  &  Cochran,  Austin. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— M.  A.  Scovell  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  elected  second  vice-president  of 
the  Citizens  Life,  succeeding  L.  T.  Davidson,  resigned. 

— Thomas  W.  Baskette,  Western  Kentucky  manager  of  the  Franklin  Life,  has 
been  appointed  field  superintendent  for  the  South,  with  headquarters  at  Nash¬ 
ville. 

— C.  W.  Deming,  special  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  at  Brunswick,  Ga., 
having  won  first  honor  in  the  $200,000  Club  contest  ending  June  30,  will  have 
the  honor  of  representing  the  Savannah  branch  at  the  club  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Thousand  Islands,  September  19  next. 

— The  Peoples  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  W.  M.  Vaughn,  Edgar  D.  Martin,  Jesse  C.  Whittenberg, 
R.  H.  Grinstead,  R.  H.  Hundley,  H.  W.  Richardson,  J.  V.  Reed,  Thomas  B. 
Bohon,  W.  A.  Thomson,  John  B.  Baskin,  Stuart  E.  Brannon,  Bernard  Flexner, 
W.  E.  Caldwell  and  W.  B.  Smith.  The  company  will  write  life  and  and  accident 
insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  and  a  meeting  of  the  members  will  be  held  shortly 
to  elect  officers  and  a  board  of  directors. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  North  Carolina  was  held 
at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  July  21.  The  meeting  was  an  enthusiastic 
one  and  well  attended,  and  J.  D.  Boushall  of  the  .(Etna  Life  at  Raleigh  and 
R.  B.  Raney  of  the  Penn  Mutual  at  Raleigh  were  elected  delegate  and  alter¬ 
nate,  respectively,  to  the  national  convention.  Any  other  members  who  could 
attend  were  given  the  powers  of  delegate.  At  the  annual  banquet,  Harris  R. 
Wilcox  of  Charlotte,  general  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  acted  as  toastmaker  and  delivered  an  excellent  address 
on  “What  Our  Association  Stands  For.”  R.  B.  Raney  responded  to  a  toast, 
“Our  Relationship  to  Those  Who  Are  Not,  but  Ought  to  Be,  Members.”  The 
toast,  “The  Man  Behind  the  Rate  Book — His  Qualifications,”  was  responded  to 
by  P.  D.  Gold,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro,  N.  .  C.,  general  agent  of  the  Provident 
Savings.  C.  D.  Cohen  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  general  agent  for  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  of  the  Prudential,  responded  to  the  toast,  “The  Evil  Effects  of  Re¬ 
bate.”  J.  D.  Boushall  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  general  agent  of  the  Avtna  Life,  de¬ 
livered  a  very  interesting  address  upon  the  subject  of  “Our  Beneficiaries.”  J.  J. 
Rogers  of  Kingston,  N.  C.,  general  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mutual,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  “Extending  the  Benefits  of  the  Association.”  C.  W.  Gold  of  Wilson, 
N.  C.,  general  agent  of  the  Provident  Savings,  spoke  on  “The  Ideal  Agent.” 
The  toast,  “The  Relationship  of  the  Medical  Examiner  to  the  Life  Insurance 
Company,”  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  C.  O’H.  Laughinghouse  of  Greenville, 
N.  C.,  in  an  excellent  and  instructive  address. 


Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— Major  David  Humphries,  of  D.  Humphries  &  Son  of  Norfolk,  died  on 
July  5. 

— The  Southern  Underwriters  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  been  licensed  in 
Arkansas. 

— M.  A.  Shumard  &  Co.  of  New  Orleans  have  been  appointed  Louisiana  State 
agents  for  the  Delaw'are. 

— President  George  J.  Dexter  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  permanent  cotton  committee  for  1905-6,  the  members  of  which  arc 
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E.  S.  Gay,  J.  S.  Middleton,  W.  L.  Reynolds,  B.  H.  Abrams,  Chas.  W.  Phillips, 
W.  F.  Pattillo  and  Geo.  J.  Dexter. 

— J.  L.  Riley  &  Co.  of  Atlanta  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  Eagle, 
which  will  soon  be  entered  in  Georgia. 

— The  Queen  City  Fire  of  Sioux  Falls  has  been  admitted  to  Louisiana  and 
Joseph  Gottlieb  of  New  Orleans  appointed  general  agent. 

■ — J.  B.  Moore,  one  of  the  oldest  fire  agents  in  Richmond,  was  found  dead  in 
his  room  recently.  Death  is  thought  to  have  resulted  from  apoplexy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905-1906. 

The  thirty-third  annual  issue  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book  has  just 
been  published  by  The  Spectator  Company,  representing  a  vast 
amount  of  data  regarding  the  insurance  business,  with  a  number  of 
valuable  improvements  over  previous  editions.  The  Insurance  Year 
Book  is  published  in  two  volumes,  one  being  devoted  to  life,  casualty 
and  miscellaneous  insurance,  the  other  to  fire  and  marine  insurance, 
both  of  which  are  recognized  as  standard  authorities  in  their  several 
fields,  and  indispensable  to  every  insurance  man  as  works  of  reference. 
An  abridged  summary  of  the  contents  is  herewith  appended. 

The  Life,  Casualty  and  Miscellaneous  Volume. 

Some  900  pages  are  devoted  to  the  data  1  elating  to  life,  casualty 
and  miscellaneous  insurance,  all  of  which  is  carefully  compiled  from 
authoritative  sources.  The  first  section  of  the  volume  deals  with  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  giving 
a  synopsis  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  admission  of  life,  casualty  and 
miscellaneous  companies,  as  well  as  assessment  organizations  and 
fraternal  orders.  The  next  section  deals  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
with  the  transactions  of  foreign  companies,  showing  in  compre¬ 
hensive  form  details  of  the  business  of  life  and  casualty  companies 
throughout  the  world.  Canadian  insurance  interests  are  handled  in  a 
special  department,  covering  the  entire  range  of  the  business  in  the 
Dominion  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  tremendous  business  transacted  by  the  life  insurance  companies 
of  the  United  States  is  analyzed  from  every  point  of  view  in  a  most 
elaborate  series  of  tables,  permitting  comparisons  of  transactions 
from  year  to  year.  Among  these  tables  may  be  mentioned  the  aggre¬ 
gates  for  each  of  the  forty-six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York;  payments  to  policyholders  and 
accumulations  for  their  benefit;  the  growth  of  industrial  insurance; 
dividends  paid  to  stockholders ;  also  tables  of  percentages  showing  the 
rate  of  interest  earned,  expense  rate  and  terminations  by  surrender 
and  lapse  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  These  tabulations  are  of 
great  interest,  and  instructive  to  all  engaged  in  the  life  insurance 
business. 

A  valuable  department  of  this  volume  of  The  Year  Book  is  that 
given  under  the  heading  of  life  insurance  history,  and  occupying  up¬ 
wards  of  100  pages.  In  that  department  are  shown  the  figures  of 
all  existing  level  premium  companies  of  the  United  States,  numbering 
nearly  one  hundred,  year  by  year  since  organization,  and  covering  the 
principal  items  of  their  annual  statements.  Much  of  the  data  given 
relating  to  the  earlier  years  of  many  of  the  older  organizations  is 
unobtainable  through  any  other  work,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a 
complete  history  of  the  business  during  the  past  si.xty  years.  The 
life  insurance  compendium  comprises  a  section  of  about  ninety  pages, 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
for  the  past  two  years  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner.  No  State 
Department  covers  all  the  companies  of  the  United  States  and  The 
Insurance  Year  Book  is  the  only  publication  that  supplies  full  details 
of  the  official  annual  reports  of  every  company  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest.  The  department  of  life  insurance  by  States  covers  the 
transactions  of  the  individual  companies  in  each  State  and  Territory 
for  the  past  year,  and  is  a  feature  of  great  interest,  showing,  as  it 
does,  the  distribution  of  life  insurance  throughout  the  country.  Other 
important  and  valuable  features  of  this  volume  are  given  under  the 
headings  of  the  gain  and  loss  exhibit  for  1904,  retired  companies, 
directors,  life  underwriters  organizations  and  list  of  actuaries, 


while  the  record  of  the  year  shows  in  handy  form  the  numerous 
changes  in  companies  and  in  company  officials.  A  department  cover¬ 
ing  many  pages  is  devoted  to  important  particulars  relating  to  stipu¬ 
lated  premium  companies,  assessment  associations  and  fraternal 
orders,  including  also  assessment  accident  and  sick  benefit  societies, 
the  statistics  covering  two  years. 

The  section  devoted  to  casualty  and  miscellaneous  insurance  is 
very  complete,  showing  the  statistics  of  the  business  by  individual 
companies  for  the  past  ten  years,  also  the  business  of  each  company 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  during  1904,  and  the  dividends 
paid  to  stockholders  for  twenty-five  years.  There  is  included  also 
a  list  of  the  directors  of  the  various  companies  and  an  extensive  list 
of  field  men  with  their  several  locations. 

The  Fire  and  Marine  V^olume. 

About  1000  pages  of  valuable  information  are  comprised  in  the 
fire  and  marine  volume  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book,  any  department 
of  which  is  likely  to  be  referred  to  at  any  moment  by  the  live  under¬ 
writer.  Every  manager  and  general,  special  or  local  agent  has  many 
questions  arise  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  which  an  immediate  answer 
is  required,  and  the  solution  of  which  is  presented  in  one  of  the 
numerous  divisions  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  just  what  data  will  be  needed,  nor 
when  it  will  be  wanted ;  but  it  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  have  a 
compendium  of  insurance  statistics  and  other  information  at  hand 
whenever  the  necessity  for  it  arises.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  at  the  time  of  publication,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and  to 
be  certain  of  having  the  volume  at  hand  when  wanted. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of  the  1905-06  volume  is  that 
devoted  to  Fire  Departments  and  Water  Supply.  This  division  alone 
occupies  over  500  pages,  and  contains  voluminous  details  concerning 
the  fire  protective  equipment  of  about  4500  different  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  section  of  the  book  is  the 
only  comprehensive  compilation  of  its  kind,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
most  useful  guide  to  those  desiring  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
protection  of  the  respective  cities  and  towns. 

Among  the  other  departments  are;  A  tabulation  of  the  principal 
items  of  the  statements  of  the  American  and  foreign  stock,  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  regularly  operating  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  years  1900-1904,  inclusive;  similar  tables  presenting  two 
years’  figures  of  mutual  companies  possessing  $15,000  or  more  of  cash 
assets ;  Lloyds  tables,  showing  the  names,  locations  and  attorneys, 
together  with  many  additional  items  indicative  of  the  size  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  seventy-two  Lloyds  and  inter-insurance  associations ;  a  divi¬ 
sion  devoted  to  unlicensed  American  and  foreign  companies  transact¬ 
ing  business  in  the  United  States ;  a  list  of  surplus  line  companies 
and  brokers,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  parties  furnishing  the 
policies  of  the  respective  companies ;  short  rate  cancellation  tables  in 
use  in  various  sections  of  the  country;  premiums  and  losses  in  New 
York  city  for  a  series  of  years;  statistics  of  fires  in  American  cities; 
a  list  of  State  insurance  officials,  and  dates  of  next  sessions  of  State 
legislatures ;  underwriters  agencies ;  list  of  automatic  sprinklers  and 
their  manufacturers;  companies  writing  tornado  insurance;  risks 
written  and  in  force ;  premiums  and  losses  since  organization  (or 
admission  of  foreign  companies)  ;  National  Board  tables  of  risks, 
premiums,  losses,  expenses,  taxation,  ratios,  etc. ;  par,  book  and 
market  values  of  insurance  companies’  stocks,  with  yearly  dividend 
rates  for  twenty-five  years ;  a  list  of  companies  which  have  retired  in 
the  last  half  century,  and  a  list  of  those  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
with  the  names  of  the  latter;  a  list  of  underwriters’  organizations  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  with  their  officers’  names,  etc. ;  a  depart¬ 
ment  showing  the  general  and  special  agents  of  each  company  and 
the  territory  covered ;  data  concerning  fire  insurance  companies  in 
foreign  countries,  compiled  from  special  reports  and  other  sources ;  a 
chapter  devoted  to  insurance  in  Canada;  and  tabulations  of  the  home 
office  statements  of  British  and  other  foreign  companies  for  1904. 

The  book  also  contains  a  directory  of  insurance  agents  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  arranged  by  States  and  towns,  which 
occupies  about  200  pages,  four  columns  to  a  page.  This  list,  which  is 
revised  yearly,  indicates  the  classes  of  business  handled  by  each 
agency.  There  are  also  lists  of  independent  fire  loss  adjusters,  and  a 
list  of  specially  qualified  insurance  lawyers.  Another  feature  of  the 
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fire  and  marine  volume  is  a  brief  history  of  the  great  Baltimore  con¬ 
flagration  of  1904,  including  the  losses  sustained  by  individual  com¬ 
panies  therein.  There  is  also  a  list  of  large  fires  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  1700  to  1905;  a  record  of  the  year  to  June  15,  em¬ 
bracing  official  changes,  deaths,  new  companies,  etc.  The  whole  work 
is  fully  indexed;  and  no  insurance  library  is  complete  without  it — 
in  fact,  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  fire  underwriter  in 
the  country. 

The  Insurance  Year  Book  sells  at  $5  per  volume,  singly,  or  at  $8 
for  the  two  volumes,  if  ordered  together.  All  orders  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York, 
and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Proposed  Legislation  in  Georgia. 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  known  as  House  bill  No. 
201,  provides  that  no  statement  of  fact,  whether  written  or  oral,  made  by 
the  assured  in  procuring  a  policy  of  insurance,  shall  work  a  forfeiture 
unless  such  statement  shall  have  been  made  with  intent  to  deceive. 
Also  that  no  breach  of  any  representation  made  by  the  assured  shall  work 
a  forfeiture  of  right  to  recover  under  a  policy  unless  such  breach  shall 
have  materially  contributed  to  the  happening  of  the  event  insured 
against.  Also  that  no  stipulation  contained  in  the  application  or  policy 
limiting  the  time  within  which  actions  may  be  brought  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to,  or  limit,  the  statutory  period  within  which  actions 
may  be  renewed  after  non-suit  or  dismissal  of  any  action,  but  such  action 
may  be  renewed  within  six  months  after  non-  suit  or  dismissal.  But  this 
privilege  of  renewal  shall  be  exercised  only  once  in  each  action;  also, 
that  no  stipulation,  limiting  the  time  for  bringing  actions  to  less  than  two 
years  from  the  accrual  of  the  cause  of  action  thereon,  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  assured. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  any  stipulation  limiting  the  amount  of  insurance 
to  be  carried,  or  prohibiting  the  insured  from  obtaining  additional  in¬ 
surance  if  the  insurer  or  his  agent  had  knowledge  of  outstanding  ad¬ 
ditional  insurance  or  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  assured  to  procure 
additional  insurance,  or  after  the  issuance  of  the  policy  received  notice 
that  the  assured  was  carrying  additional  insurance. 

Section  6  provides  that  no  act  or  omissions  upon  the  part  of  the  insured, 
done  or  occurring  before  the  happening  of  the  event  insured  against,  shall 
avoid  a  contract  of  insurance,  nor  relieve  the  insurer  from  liability  unless 
such  act  or  omission  shall  have  had  the  effect  to  actually  and  materially 
contribute  to  the  happening  of  such  event. 

It  is  also  provided  that  no  act  or  omission  upon  the  part  of  the  as¬ 
sured,  done  or  occurring  after  the  happening  of  the  event  insured  against, 
shall  work  a  forfeiture  or  relieve  the  insured  from  liability  unless  the 
insurer  shall  have  been  damaged  as  a  consequence  thereof,  in  which  event 
the  damages  shall  be  apportioned  upon  equitable  principles. 

Another  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  industrial  life  and  health  companies.  This  section 
reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  section  2034  of 
the  Code  of  1895,  requiring  a  capital  stock  of  at  least  $100,000  of  actual 
cash  capital  paid  up  or  assets  and  invested  bonds  or  stocks  estimated  at 
their  actual  market  value,  or  in  mortgages  on  real  estate  worth  double 
the  amount  for  which  the  same  is  mortgaged,  to  be  possessed  by  any 
life  insurance  company  organized  or  doing  business  in  this  State  as  a 
stock  company,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  allow  in¬ 
dustrial  life  insurance  companies  as  defined  in  sections  1  and  2  of  this 
act  to  organize  as  stock  companies,  and  as  such  to  conduct  the  business 
of  industrial  life  insurance  as  defined  in  said  sections  1  and  2  of  this 
act,  if  possessed  of  at  least  $25,000  of  actual  cash  capital  paid  up,  or 
assets  and  invested  bonds  or  stocks  estimated  at  their  actual  market 
value  at  the  date  of  the  statement  required  by  section  2033  of  the  Code  of 
1895,  or  in  mortgages  on  real  estate  worth  double  the  amount  for  which 
the  same  is  mortgaged. 


Legislative  Investigation  of  Life  Insurance. 

Governor  Higgins  last  week  sent  the  following  message  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  convened  in  special  session: 

The  unfortunate  scandals  recently  made  public  by  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  by  the  comprehensive  investigation 
of  its  affairs  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  have,  not  without  just  cause, 
aroused  a  feeling  of  intense  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  thousarids  of  our  citizens 
who  have  invested  their  money  in  policies  of  life  insurance,  3nd  of  the  thousands 
of  non-residents  who  have  been  taught  to  respect  the  New  York  companies  as 
safe  and  secure.  While  the  business  of  life  insurance  as  at  preserit  conducted  is 
subject  to  State  supervision  and  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
solvency  and  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  on  the  part  of  the^  companies,  it  is 
evident  that  evils  and  abuses  may  exist  under  our  law; that  earnings  which  should 
be  credited  to  the  policyholders  may  be  diverted  to  other  purposes;  that  expenses 
of  operation  may  be  extravagant  and  wasteful;  that  unwise  investments  may  be 
legally  made,  and  tbat  trustees  may  deal  indirectly  with  the  trust  funds  for  their 
personal  advantage.  That  such  such  a  condition  of  affairs  can  exist  reflects  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  State.  . 

Legislation  is  no  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  body-politic  that  rise  trorn^  a 
disordered  moral  sense.  The  multiplication  of  penal  statutes  does  not  diminish 


the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  but  is  rather  a  symptom  of  its  growth.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  our  insurance  law  is  in  some  particulars  obsolescent  and  inade¬ 
quate,  and  that  the  management  of  the  funds  of  these  great  companies  is  not 
sufficiently  safeguarded. 

POLICYHOLDERS  MUST  BE  GIVEN  A  SHARE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

The  State  owes  a  duty  to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries  beyond  that  of  com¬ 
paring  assets  with  liabilities  and  permitting  the  companies  to  justify  their  ex¬ 
istence  by  the  exhibition  of  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet  and  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  losses.  Investments  must  be  restricted;  salaries  must  be  limited  to 
amounts  bearing  a  closer  relation  to  tbe  commercial  value  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered;  trustees  must  be  held  to  a  stricter  accountability,  and  tbe  policyholders 
must  be  given  a  more  effective  share  in  the  government  of  the  companies.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  remedy  of  dissolution  and  receivership 
should  be  made  not  only  a  penalty  for  insolvency,  but  also  a  summary  check 
upon  a  solvent  company  when  it  becomes  irredeemably  the  plaything  of  lawless 
greed.  The  State  cannot  permit  the  subjects  of  its  supervision  to  exist  as 
licensed  prodigals  of  other  people’s  money  without  becoming  an  accomplice  to 
the  offense.  We  cannot  judge  all  life  insurance  companies  by  the  sins  of  one. 
We  should  not  destroy  the  edifice  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  vermin  that  infest  it, 
nor  should  we  kill  the  patient  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease.  A  revision 
of  our  insurance  law  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be  made  with  calmness,  de¬ 
liberation  and  intelligence,  and  after  careful  study  and  investigation. 

SUPERINTENDENT  HENDRICKS’  EXAMINATION 

Within  the  scope  of  his  authority  and  the  limits  of  his  time,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  has  performed  his  duty  with  impartial  thoroughness.  Although  he  has 
informed  me  that,  by  reason  of  the  statutory  limitations  upon  his  inquisitorial 
powers,  and  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  he 
would  welcome  the  aid  of  a  legislative  investigating  committee,  I  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  he,  with  his  staff  of  experts  and  with  the  authority  vested  in 
him  to  conduct  investigations  at  the  expense  of  the  companies,  was  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  collect  all  necessary  evidence  upon  which  to  base  new  legislation,  and 
that  no  other  investigation  outside  the  courts  of  justice  was  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  pending  the  investigation  now  being  conducted  by  him. 

REVISION  OF  INSURANCE  LAWS  NECESSARY. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  revision  of  the  insurance  law 
should  be  enacted  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  It  is  proper  and  necessary  that  the  legislature  should  determine 
for  itself  how  the  information  upon  which  to  base  such  a  revision  may  best  be 
obtained.  If  in  its  judgment  an  investigation  conducted  by  its  own  members 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results,  such  an  investigation 
cannot  too  speedily  be  begun. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  free  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  subject  at  this 
session,  I  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  do  hereby  recommend  for 
your  consideration  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  with  the  usual  powers  of  such  committees,  to  investi¬ 
gate,  after  your  adjournment,  the  operations  of  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  recommending  to  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  legislature  such  proposed  legislation  as  may  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  proper  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  to  compel  life  insurance 
companies  to  conduct  a  safe,  honest,  open  business  for  the  benefit  of  their 
policyholders. 

COMMENTS  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Concerning  this  message  to  the  legislature,  Gov.  Higgins  also  gave  out  the 
following  statement: 

I  have  not  recommended,  nor  do  I  now  recommend,  a  legislative  investigation 
of  life  insurance  companies.  I  have  recommended  to  the  legislature  that  it  take 
the  subject  under  consideration,  so  that  it  may  dispose  of  it  as  its  wisdom  may 
dictate.  My  own  position  in  the  matter  remains  unchanged.  I  have  never  said 
that  I  would  prevent  a  legislative  investigation  by  refusing  to  permit  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  consider  the  matter,  as  I  have  the  power  to  do  at  an  extraordinary 
session,  nor  has  it  been  my  intention  at  any  time  to  assume  such  a  responsi- 
Iiility.  If  a  legislative  investigation  is  to  be  had.  it  is  better  that  it  should 
begin  at  once  and  not  be  delayed  until  the  regular  session  six  months  hence. 

The  extraordinary  session  was  called  to  consider  the  charges  against  Justice 
Hooker.  I  thought  best  to  await  the  final  disposition  of  his  case  before  recom¬ 
mending  other  matters  for  consideration.  I  have  at  no  time  closed  my  eyes  to 
the  gravity  of  the  life  insurance  scandals,  nor  have  I  for  one  moment  turned 
my  back  on  the  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries.  Ill-considered  haste,  pro¬ 
voked  by  angry  and  impatient  clamor,  would  serve  no  useful  end.  As  I  have 
often  said,  I  shall  in  my  own  way  labor  unceasingly  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  abuses  and  the  punishment  of  WTongdoers  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
social,  financial,  or  political  standing  or  influence  of  any  man. 

Insurance  Superintendent  Francis  Hendricks  in  an  interview  said: 

I  told  Gov.  Higgins  that  I  would  welcome  a  legislative  investigation.  If  I  had 
to  examine  the  Equitable  and  the  other  three  big  companies — the  New  York 
Life,  the  Mutual  Life  and  the  Metropolitan  Life— it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so  and  report  by  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  ^ 

The  power  of  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  calling  of  witnesses  is  so  limited,) 
being  confined  to  members  of  the  boards  and  officers  of  the  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  work  ahead  is  so  appalling  that  I  could  not  accomplish  it  with  my 
limited  powers  and  the  assistance  at  my  command.  In  the  Equitable,  after 
spending  two  months,  there  were  about  ninety  schedules,  covering  more  than 
500  transactions,  that  were  not  gone  into  for  .want  of  time. 

It  seemed  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  examine  all  of  the  great  companies  and 
investigate  their  management,  and  to  do  it  in  time  to  report  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  in  order  that  legislation  on  the  subject  may  be  passed  for  the 
protection  of  policyholders. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  APPOINTS  AN  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Governor’s  message.  Senator  William  W. 
Armstrong  of  Rochester  introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  three  Senators  and  four  Assemblymen, 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Governor.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
both  Houses,  and  the  Senate  named  the  following  Senators  for  the  committee: 
William  W.  Armstrong,  chairman;  William  J.  Tully  of  Corning,  and  Daniel  J. 
Riordan. 

Speaker  Nixon  on  Monday  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  Assembly 
to  serve  on  the  joint  investigating  committee:  James  T.  Rogers  of  Broome; 
Robert  L.  Cox  of  Erie;  William  W.  Wemple  of  Schenectady;  Ezra  P.  Prentice 
of  New  York;  John  McKeown  of  Kings  county.  Four  of  these  are  Republicans, 
and  the  last-named  is  a  Democrat. 

The  resolution  instructs  the  committee — 

To  investigate  and  examine  into  the  business  and  affairs  of  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  with  reference  to  the  in¬ 
vestments  of  said  companies,  the  relation  of  the  officers  thereof  to  such  com¬ 
panies,  to  subsidiary  corporations,  the  government  and  control  of  said  companies, 
the  contractual  relations  of  said  companies  to  their  policyholders,  the  cost  of 
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life  insuranqe,  the  expenses  of  said  companies  and  any  other  phase  of  the  life 
insurance  business  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  and  reporting  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  such  a  revision  of 
the  laws  regulating  and  relating  to  life  insurance  in  this  State  as  said  committee 
may  deem  proper. 

The  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee  is  $50,000. 


Trustee  Westinghouse  Suggests  a  Plan  for  Reorganizing  the 

Equitable. 

George  Westinghouse,  one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  Equitable 
majority  stock  bought  from  James  Hazen  Hyde  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
came  out  recently  with  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  society  which  in 
his  opinion  will  afford  a  real  solution  of  the  society’s  difficulties.  His 
proposition  contemplates  a  stock  control  of  the  society  by  6000  policy¬ 
holders,  each  policyholder  to  be  limited  to  the  purchase  of  one  share  of 
the  stock.  Mr.  Westinghouse  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present 
trustee  arrangement  for  the  control  of  the  society  will  only  temporarily 
satisfy  the  policyholders. 

His  suggestions  are  embodied  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  on  June  21  to 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  counsel  for  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Here  is  the  letter; 

Trinity  Building,  New  York, 

June  21,  1905. 

Paul  D.  Cravath,  Esq.,  52  William  street.  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Cravath:  Since  my  appointment  by  Mr.  Ryan  as  one  of  the  three 
trustees  to  hold  for  voting  purposes  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  I  have  given  constant  thought  to  the  subject  and  to 
the  nature  of  my  obligations  under  the  deed  of  trust. 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  action  of  Mr.  Ryan  in  averting  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  by  the  purchase  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  society  and  the  placing 
of  the  voting  power  thereof  irrevocably  out  of  his  hands,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
real  solution  which  will  satisfy  the  poliyholders  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In 
fact,  the  proposed  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  by  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  to  be  selected  by  the  trustees  named  by  Mr.  Ryan,  has  already  given  rise 
to  such  comment  that  it  seems  evident  the  present  arrangement  may  only  very 
temporarily  satisfy  either  the  policyholders  or  the  public  at  large,  upon  whose 
co-operation  the  future  success  of  the  society  depends. 

The  impossibility  of  so  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  600,000  policyholders  (a 
number  about  equal  to  the  voters  of  New  York  State)  that  the  trustees  can  act 
in  accordance  with  those  wishes  is  so  apparent  that  one  may  well  observe  that 
a  full  mutualization  of  the  society,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  under¬ 
stood,  can  no  better  insure  a  wise  selection  of  directors  and  an  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  the  society’s  affairs  than  is  now  secured  through  its  present  stock 
control. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  following  plan,  which  may  afford  a  solu¬ 
tion  and  satisfy  all  parties  in  the  selection  of  important  and  qualified  policy¬ 
holders  as  directors  of  the  company: 

1.  All  shareholders  to  be  invited  to  place  their  shares  with  those  of  Mr.  Ryan 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  with  the  power  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  the  society,  providing: 

(a)  That  there  shall  be  5000  shares  of  $20  each,  instead  of  1000  shares  of  $100 
each ; 

(b)  That  no  person  except  a  policyholder  shall  be  eligible  as  a  director; 

(c)  That  only  one  share  shall  be  held  by  any  single  person,  who  must  be  a 
policyholder ; 

(d)  That  at  each  annual  election  for  thirteen  of  the  fifty-two  directors  seven 
policyholders  who  have  not  previously  served  shall  be  chosen. 

2.  That  the  trustees  be  directed  and  empowered  to  offer  for  sale  at  $1000  per 
.share  the  5000  shares  contemplated  by  the  change  in  the  charter  to  holders  of 
the  6000  largest  policies,  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  offer  not  being  accepted, 
then  to  continue  to  offer  said  shares  to  the  next  largest  policyholders  until  the 
whole  5000  shares  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 

3.  Each  shareholder,  by  a  separate  instrument,  to  become  a  party  to  the  deed 
of  trust  and  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  trustees  declaring  that  they  hold 
in  trust  one  share  of  stock  for  such  policyholder,  such  certificate  to  provide  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  holder  thereof  ceasing  to  be  a  policyholder,  the  trustees 
shall  be  empowered  to  sell  for  his  account  at  the  said  price  of  $1000  the  said 
share  to  the  largest  policyholder  of  the  company,  not  then  a  shareholder,  de¬ 
siring  to  purchase  the  same. 

4.  That  the  deed  of  trust  shall  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancy  in  the 
board  of  trustees  by  the  remaining  trustees,  to  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the 
shareholders  in  a  manner  to  be  provided. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  plan  would  result  in  the  selection  of  5000  of  the  most 
influential  policyholders  as  candidates  for  the  position  of  directors,  and  would 
tend  greatly  to  strengthen  the  society  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  These 
6000  policyholders  would  undoubtedly  be  recognized  as  important  men  of  affairs 
and  would  obviously  represent  a  very  large  amount  of  the  outstanding  policies 
of  the  society.  The  plan,  while  providing  for  the  retention  of  experienced 
directors,  will  also  insure  seven  new  directors  each  year. 

I  submit  the  foregoing  rough  outline  through  you  for  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Ryan,  without  whose  sanction  no  plan  differing  from  that  provided  in  the 
deed  of  trust  can  be  effective.  Very  truly  yours,  George  Westinghouse. 

CHAIRMAN  MORTON  REMOVES  T.  J.  JORDAN. 

Chairman  Morton  last  week  removed  Comptroller  T.  J.  Jordan  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  information  regarding  some  financial  transactions  that  are 
being  investigated.  Mr.  Jordan  was  an  officer  of  the  company  for  many 
years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  deep  In  the  confidence  of  the  late 
president,  James  W.  Alexander,  and  James  H.  Hyde.  His  salary  was 
$35,000  a  year. 

THE  MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY’S  LOAN. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  mysterious  loan  of  $685,000  by 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  to  James  W.  Alexander,  late  president, 
and  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  late  comptroller  of  the  company,  as  trustees. 
According  to  statements  of  officers  of  the  trust  company,  this  loan  has 
been  carried  for  a  number  of  years,  the  amount  varying,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  Equitable  as  responsible  for  it.  When  Mr.  Jordan 
was  called  upon  to  explain  this  and  other  financial  matters  he  refused 
to  do  so,  and  was  dismissed  by  Chairman  Morton.  Last  week  the  loan 
was  paid  in  full  by  a  certified  check,  but  who  furnished  the  money  is 
not  disclosed.  Mr.  Alexander  is  too  ill  to  have  attended  to  it,  and  it  is 


said  that  the  person  who  gave  the  check  was  not  interested  In  the  loan. 
All  sorts  of  surmises  are  made  as  to  what  uses  this  $685,000  was  put 
to,  but  neither  the  bank  examiner  nor  the  Equitable  investigators  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  report  that  the  pension  of  $25,000  a  year  to  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hyde 
had  been  summarily  discontinued  by  Chairman  Morton  is  denied  by  him. 
He  says  the  question  as  to  paying  pensions  to  all  who  are  now  on  the  list 
will  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Legislative  Investigation. 

In  response  to  letters  addressed  to  managers  of  New  York  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  asking  how  they  regarded  the  proposed  legislative  In¬ 
vestigation  of  life  insurance  affairs,  we  have  received  the  following 
replies: 

CHAIRMAN  MORTON  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  APPROVES. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

New  York,  July  22,  1905. 

[To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

Your  letter  of  July  21  is  at  hand. 

I  am  altogether  too  busy  with  an  investigation  of  my  own  to  write  an 
article  giving  my  views  on  the  proposed  legislative  investigation  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  glad  there  is  to  be  such  an  investigation,  and  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  be  as  thorough  and  complete,  and  go  into  all  the  relations 
of  insurance  companies  to  all  affiliated  companies,  as  I  propose  to  make 
the  Investigation  now  going  on  in  the  Equitable  office. 

Very  truly  yours,  Paul  Morton. 

PRESIDENT  McCALL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE  THINKS  IT 
COMMENDABLE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  The  Spectator.] 

As  far  as  the  New  York  Life  is  concerned,  we  believe  the  action  taken 
by  the  Governor  and  legislature  is  most  commendable.  It  will  clear  the 
air  and  set  at  rest  many  misgivings  growing  out  of  the  Equitable  trouble. 

I  am  sure  that  every  other  executive  officer  of  the  several  New  York 
State  life  insurance  companies  would  express  themselves  as  I  have  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  The  policyholders  are  entitled  to  know  all  about 
the  companies  that  accept  their  premiums  and  promise  in  return  faithful 
custodianship  of  trust  funds. 

The  investigation  will  be  helpful,  for  example,  in  amending  and  re¬ 
vamping  the  insurance  laws.  They  are  legalized  inconsistencies,  and  a 
group  of  contradictions  have  been  manufactured  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  particular  years  and  cases. 

Governor  Higgins  is  entitled  to  the  commendation  of  the  policyholders 
and  the  companies. 

Superintendent  Hendricks  and  his  deputies  have  done  all  within  their 
power  to  obtain  honorable  management  of  the  companies,  but  the  power 
of  the  Superintendent  is,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  the  In¬ 
surance  Department,  quite  limited  in  obtaining  the  actual  punishment 
of  offenders. 

PRESIDENT  SCOTT  OF  PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  FAVORS 
INVESTIGATION. 

President  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  re¬ 
gards  with  favor  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  legislature  in  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  to  examine  the  methods  under  which  the  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  In  his  Judgment,  the  more  clearly  the  matter  is  presented  to  the 
public  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated  that  life  insurance  opens  up  a 
broader  field  of  work  and  reaches  further  in  its  benefits  than  any  other 
great  business  carried  on  in  this  country  to-day. 

An  investigation,  he  believes,  will  not  only  correct  any  errors  that 
may  exist,  but  will  forcefully  place  before  the  masses  the  fact  that 
every  hamlet,  town  and  city  in  our  broad  land  is  receiving  untold  bene¬ 
fits  from  life  insurance.  He  further  believes  that  an  investigation  will 
show  the  very  great  difference  between  the  life  policy  of  the  present  and 
the  one  issued  two  score  years  ago,  as  in  those  early  days  a  policy  was 
strictly  construed  when  the  premium  became  due.  If  it  were  not 
promptly  paid  the  policy  lapsed  and  the  benefits  under  it  entirely  lost, 
unless  by  some  special  concession.  Then  It  was  not  the  custom  to  make 
loans  or  guarantees  of  any  kind,  and  policies  possessed  no  values  as  col¬ 
lateral  except  in  particular  instances. 

Now  these  conditions  are  all  changed.  To-day  policies  are  liberally 
construed;  nearly  all  being  provided  with  guaranteed  loans,  extended 
Insurance  and  other  advantages,  including  collateral  values  of  substan¬ 
tial  amount.  In  short,  life  insurance  of  the  present  is  so  governed  that 
the  interests  of  the  policyholders  are  primarily  considered  and  amply 
protected. 

Mr.  Scott  further  suggested  that  in  a  business  of  such  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  there  will  doubtless  always  exist  some  individual  cases  calling 
for  criticism,  but  in  this  connection  the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  no  great  enterprise  of  equal  magnitude  where  you  will  find  less 
cause  for  censure,  and  where  the  transactions  are  conducted  with  more 
honorable  dealings. 

In  Mr.  Scott’s  opinion,  the  investigation  will  no  doubt  be  helpful  in 
enacting  legislation  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  companies  and  policy¬ 
holders. 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

New  York,  July  24,  1905. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  21st  instant  regarding  the 
proposed  investigation  of  the  subject  of  life  insurance  by  the  legislature 
of  this  State,  I  heartily  approve  of  this  or  any  feasible  plan  which  will 
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lead  to  greater  publicity  regarding  the  methods  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  science  by  the  pubiic  at 
large.  Yours  truly,  Geo.  E.  Ide,  President. 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

New  York,  July  25,  1905. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  Inst.,  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  life  insurance  ordered  by  the  legislature  was,  I  believe, 
demanded  and  required  by  public  opinion,  not  of  this  State  ’aione,  but 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  As  to  my  views  regarding  such  in¬ 
vestigation  and  the  revision  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  which 
is  to  follow  it,  I  consider  that  it  is  unwise  to  formuiate  them  with  any 
degree  of  definiteness  until  the  general  results  of  that  investigation 
shall  be  known;  and  that  public  opinion  has  been  misled  to  suppose  that 
all  New  York  life  insurance  companies  are  to  be  judged  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  of  late  touching  the  management  of  one  of  those  com¬ 
panies.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  B.  Stokes,  President. 

SECURITY  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1905. 

[To  the  Editor  op  The  Spectator.] 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  21st,  I  can  see  no 
harm  that  can  result  from  an  investigation  by  the  legislature. 

Very  truly  yours,  Chas.  M.  Turner,  President. 

THE  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

New  York,  July  22,  1905. 

[To  the  Editor  op  The  Spectator.] 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.,  asking  me  lor  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  views  as  to  the  legislative  investigation  which  is  about 
to  be  made  into  life  insurance  companies.  In  view  of  the  wide  discus¬ 
sion  that  has  been  going  on  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  three  large 
companies  generally,  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  vast  Importance  to  have  a  thorough  and  complete  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  companies,  and  incidentally  of  any  other  company  which 
has  been  criticised  of  late.  A  wide  publicity  of  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance  companies  can  be  no  detriment  to  an  honestly 
managed  company  and  must  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  business  generally. 

I  believe  that  every  honest  life  insurance  official  will  gladly  welcome 
any  investigation  which  will  stop  newspaper  controversy  and  re-estab¬ 
lish  confidence  in  these  great  financial  institutions.  Yours  sincerely, 

H.  P.  Townslbt,  President. 


International  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters. 

The  dispatch  printed  in  these  columns  last  week  gave  the  transactions 
of  the  first  day’s  proceedings  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  at  Lake  Muskoka,  and  the 
story  is  taken  up  from  that  point.  The  sessions  of  Wednesday  were 
largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  beneficiary  and 
accumulative  features  of  the  accident  contracts.  The  sentiment  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  those  clauses,  but  Inasmuch 
as  unanimous  action  could  not  be  secured,  the  votes  were  simply  accepted 
as  expressions  of  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  beneficiary  clause,  there 
was  but  one  vote  against  its  abolition,  and  after  the  representative  of 
the  company  opposing  it  had  agreed  to  recommend  his  organization  to 
fall  in  with  the  other  members,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the 
company  would  accede  to  his  recommendation,  the  executive  committee 
was  instructed  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  absentee  companies  and 
endeavor  to  have  the  clause  eliminated  with  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
The  accumulative  clause  met  with  more  pronounced  opposition,  four 
companies  voting  against  its  abolition,  and  although  one  company 
changed  its  vote  the  other  three  remained  steadfast  in  their  opposition 
and  the  clause  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  use  their  powers  of  persuasion  on  the  companies  opposing  the 
action,  or  rather  the  opinion,  of  the  convention.  The  clause  relating  to 
accidents  while  in  a  burning  building  also  came  in  for  some  criticism,  it 
being  urged  that  in  its  present  form  it  compelled  double  payment  for  an 
accident  happening  in  a  burning  building  even  though  the  fire  was  not 
the  direct  cause  of  the  accident.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  uniform  phraseology,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  proper 
clause  eliminating  the  objections  raised. 

Robert  B.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America, 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  possibility  of  eliminating  the  accident 
fakir  from  the  insurance  business.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
the  closest  attention,  and  he  was  warmly  congratulated  on  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  committee  selected  by  him  to  handle  this  important  matter, 
as  announced  in  The  Spectator  last  week. 

In  the  evening  the  usual  banquet  was  held,  with  President  Edson  S. 
I.ott  acting  as  toastmaster.  Among  those  who  spoke  were  J.  J.  Foy, 
Attorney-General;  and  W.  J.  Hanna,  minister  of  education  for  the 
province  of  Ontario;  F.  J.  Lightbourn,  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  Geo.  E.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  John  J.  Lentz,  Capt.  A.  W.  Masters,  William  McElroy,  C.  W.  J. 
Woodland,  F.  J.  Moore  and  H.  G.  B.  Alexander. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  delegates  and  their  guests  participated  in 
a  more  or  less  enjoyable  fishing  trip  to  Hardy  Lake,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  an  evening  session  which  was  productive  of  many  interesting 
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discussions.  The  health  insurance  problem  was  first  passed  over  owing 
to  lack  of  data,  and  then  a  speech  against  the  transfer  of  agents  while 
under  contract  w'ith  their  companies  precipitated  a  lively  debate. 
Eventually  the  question  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  in¬ 
structions  to  report  the  matter  at  the  next  session  in  connection  with  some 
plan  to  abate  what  is  considered  an  evil  of  some  magnitude.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  which  came  up  for  discussion  included  the  ruling  of  the  Ohio  Insur¬ 
ance  Superintendent,  to  the  effect  that  death  by  septicmmia,  sunstroke, 
gas,  freezing  and  hydrophobia  could  not  be  covered  by  an  accident  pol¬ 
icy,  On  the  strength  of  a  report  by  the  committee  on  uniform  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  Wm.  Bro  Smith  was  authorized  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent 
and  report  to  the  committee.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
compile  a  list  of  reliable  and  unreliable  medical  examiners  and  attor¬ 
neys,  the  companies  to  be  furnished  with  such  lists.  Messrs.  Butler, 
Fibel  and  Potter  were  appointed  as  such  committee.  The  detection  and 
punishment  of  fraudulent  claimants  was  discussed,  and  the  companies 
were  requested  to  instruct  the  heads  of  their  claim  departments  to  co¬ 
operate  in  considering  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  body  which  should 
act  for  all  the  companies  in  this  matter.  The  manual  giving  a  uniform 
classification  of  risks  was  adopted  and  will  be  supplied  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  very  exhaustive,  and  bears  indications  of  an  abundance  of 
bard  and  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

On  Friday  the  convention  cleared  its  calendar  and  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  as  follows:  President,  Wm.  Bro  Smith,  Travelers; 
vice-presidents,  George  S.  Dana,  Commercial  Travelers  of  Utica;  J.  E. 
Roberts,  Dominion  of  Canada  Guarantee  and  Accident;  treasurer,  George 
C.  Pratt,  New  Amsterdam;  secretary,  G.  Leonard  McNeill,  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Accident;  executive  committee:  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  chairman. 
Continental  Casualty;  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Accident;  Edson  S.  Lott, 
United  States  Casualty;  Walter  C.  Faxon,  ^tna;  F.  E.  Haley,  Iowa 
Traveling  Men’s;  A.  E.  Forrest,  North  American;  Wilfred  C.  Potter, 
Preferred,  and  A.  W.  Masters,  London  Guarantee  and  Accident. 

John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the  Maryland  Casualty,  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention  and  Invited  the  members  to  hold  their  next  annual  session  at 
Baltimore.  The  committee  on  time  and  place  of  next  meeting  suggested 
Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  and  Frontenac,  N.  Y., 
and  the  matter  w’as  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power. 

The  following  companies,  with  names  of  delegates  given,  were  present 
at  the  convention:  Accident  and  Guarantee  Company  of  Canada,  Mon¬ 
treal,  F.  J.  J.  Stark,  general  manager;  .(Etna  Life,  Walter  C.  Faxon, 
secretary,  Shepard  Bryan,  counsel,  Atlanta;  American  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  Reading,  Pa,,  E.  P.  Van  Reed,  secretary;  American  Fidelity  Com¬ 
pany,  Montpelier,  Ralph  B.  Denny,  secretary,  A.  A.  Hinemann;  Ameri¬ 
can  Assurance  Company,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  C.  H.  Harbaugh;  Canadian 
Casualty  and  Boiler,  Toronto,  A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  W.  T.  Miller;  Canadian 
Railway  Accident,  Ottawa,  John  Emo;  Casualty  Company  of  America, 
Robt.  B.  Armstrong,  president,  H.  W,  Tillinghast;  Central,  Pittsburg, 
Ralph  Butler,  secretary;  Commercial  Mutual,  Philadelphia,  H.  B.  Mein- 
inger,  secretary;  Commercial  Travelers  Mutual,  Utica,  Geo.  S.  Dana, 
secretary,  H.  D.  Pixley,  president,  and  M.  W.  Van  Auken;  Continental 
Casualty  Company,  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  general  manager,  C.  H.  Bunker, 
president,  Gerald  Bunker;  Dominion  of  Canada  Guarantee,  Toronto,  J. 
E.  Roberts;  Equitable  Accident,  Boston,  W.  H.  Jones;  Empire  State 
Surety,  New  York,  F.  E.  Edmunds;  Fraternities  Accident  Order,  D.  E. 
Stevens,  president;  General  Accident  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Frank¬ 
lin  J.  Moore,  H.  H.  Vaux,  W.  E.  Hoag;  Iowa  State  Traveling  Mens  As¬ 
sociation,  Des  Moines,  la.,  F.  E.  Haley,  secretary,  E.  C.  Evans;  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident,  Arthur  W.  Masters,  general  manager;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual  Accident,  Boston,  George. E.  McNeill,  vice-president,  G. 
Leonard  McNeill;  National  Casualty  Company,  Detroit,  D.  E.  Thomas; 
National  Masonic  Provident  Association,  Mansfield,  E.  G.  Robinson;  New 
Amsterdam  Casualty  Company,  New  York,  Geo.  C.  Pratt,  treasurer; 
New  York  Casualty  Company,  T.  B.  Terhune,  secretary;  North  American, 
Chicago,  A.  E.  Forrest,  secretary;  Northern  Accident,  Detroit,  W.  G. 
Curtis;  Ontario  Accident,  Toronto,  F.  J.  Lightbourn,  W.  H.  Hedges,  B. 

G.  Walker,  R.  G.  Baigert,  W,  V.  Eastmure,  R.  Ward  Thorn;  Order  of 
United  Commercial  Travelers,  Columbus,  Chas.  C.  Danice;  Pacific  Mu¬ 
tual,  San  Francisco,  W.  B.  Mann,  Eastern  manager;  Pennsylvania  Casu¬ 
alty,  Scranton,  F.  H.  Kingsbury,  general  manager;  Philadelphia  Casu¬ 
alty,  Dr.  R.  S.  Keelor;  Preferred  Accident,  New  York,  W.  C.  Potter, 
superintendent  of  agencies;  Protective  Life  Association,  Rochester,  Geo. 

A.  Oliver;  Travelers,  Hartford,  Wm.  Bro  Smith,  counsel,  Bertrand  A. 
Page;  United  States  Casualty,  New  York,  Edson  S.  Lott,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Carl  S.  Petrasch;  United  States  Health  and  Accident,  Saginaw,  F. 

R.  Pitcher,  vice-president,  V.  D.  Cliff,  secretary. 

Besides  wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts  of  the  delegates,  other  guests 
are:  John  D.  Lentz  of  Columbus,  former  member  of  Congress,  represent¬ 
ing  American  Insurance  Union;  Bayard  S.  Holmes,  bureau  of  informs- 
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tion;  W.  DeM.  Hooper  and  W.  E.  Underwood,  of  “Assurance”:  Max 
Cohen,  Views;  Walter  I.  Cornell,  The  Insurance  Press;  C.  E.  Belcher, 
The  Standard;  Arthur  L.  J.  Smith,  The  Spectator;  F.  C.  Oviatt,  Intelli¬ 
gencer;  L.  Walter  Sammis,  New  York  Commercial;  T.  A.  Warren,  In¬ 
surance  World;  R.  B.  Moyer,  Insurance  Monitor;  R.  A.  Cavenaugh,  sec¬ 
retary  Illinois  Commercial  Mens  Association,  Chicago;  T.  F.  Joyce, 
same  company;  F.  S.  Dewey,  National  Casualty,  Detroit;  D.  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Employers  Liability,  Canadian  branch,  Toronto;  J.  H.  Hoxie,  R. 
H.  Wicks  and  Dr.  M.  S.  Terry,  Commercial  Travelers  Mutual  Accident, 
Utica;  Louis  H.  Fibel,  secretary  Great  Eastern  Casualty,  New  York; 
Claude  G.  Bryan,  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee,  United  States  branch; 
Dr.  H.  R.  Hall,  Travelers  Protective,  St.  Louis;  Jas.  T.  Stone,  presi¬ 
dent  Maryland  Casualty;  R.  B.  Armstrong,  president  Casualty  Company 
of  America. 

TRADES  DANGEROUS  TO  HEALTH. 

A  valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  above  topic  was  read  by 
George  E.  McNeill,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  delegates  of 
this  convention  to  two  crying  needs  of  the  times. 

First — Statistical  data  as  to  number,  extent,  nature  and  cause  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  sickness  occurring  In  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
the  different  occupations. 

Second — To  the  importance  of  securing  adequate  legislation  to  prevent 
accidents  and  sickness  so  far  as  they  can  be  prevented. 

In  another  place  I  called  attention  to  these  two  important  needs;  and 
perhaps  I  cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  paper  than  by  quoting  from 
what  I  published  in  1900,  referring  then  only  to  accidents,  but  which 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  sickness  as  well. 

The  men  engaged  In  the  accident  insurance  business  are  justly  proud 
of  their  calling,  and  have  done  much  to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils 
of  our  present  Industrial  system.  The  time  has  come  when  a  long- 
neglected  duty  to  the  public  must  be  performed  by  them.  They  are  in 
possession  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  hazardous  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  They  know  of  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  neglect  of  city  au¬ 
thorities  to  enforce  city  ordinances,  as  to  the  proper  care  of  streets  and 
regulation  of  traffic.  The  streets  of  pur  great  cities  are  not  safe,  and 
indeed  are  not  as  safe  as  they  could  be  made  with  very  little  expense. 

The  profession  of  medicine  can  be  justly  credited  with  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  rendered  in  securing  laws  of  sanitation  and  health,  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease  and  control  of  epidemics.  W'hen  the  accident  underwrit¬ 
ers  shall  be  called  to  use  their  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  prevention  of  accidents,  they  will  doubtless  respond  as  readily 
as  has  the  medical  profession. 

The  author  remembers  the  day  when  but  little,  it  any,  protection  was 
given  to  even  women  and  children  employed  in  the  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  Eastern  States;  when  women  and  children  threw 
themselves  from  the  wihdows  of  burning  buildings  because  no  fire  es¬ 
capes  had  been  provided,  and  has  witnessed  and  assisted  in  securing 
legislation  to  prevent  such  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  limb  and  time. 

The  legislative  bodies  of  the  several  States  cannot  be  justly  criticised 
for  neglect  of  Interest  if  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  withhold  them. 

The  man  who  works  on  wood,  from  the  lumberman  in  the  camp  to  the 
sawmill  employees,  through  every  manipulation  of  wood  until  it  becomes 
the  form  of  a  completed  building,  or  an  article  of  use  or  ornament,  is 
accompanied  by  hazards  to  life  and  limb  and  loss  of  time  that  can  be 
prevented.  Even  when  the  wood  is  ground  Into  fibre,  or  dissolved  by 
chemical  process  in  the  pulp  mill,  the  same  hazard  continues.  The 
manipulators  of  iron,  from  mining  to  moulding,  and  to  the  construction 
of  buildings,  follow  close  upon  those  who  are  employed  upon  w’ood. 

Every  few  months  people  read  of  the  catastrophles  to  the  miners  in 
the  mines  of  the  w'orld,  but  they  know  but  little  of  the  hazards  of  the 
men  in  the  stone  quarries,  of  the  maimed  and  wounded  in  the  granite 
industry.  Comparatively  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  household  utensils  have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  acci¬ 
dents.  Some  of  the  establishments  where  these  household  utensils  are 
manufactured  have  been  termed  slaughter  houses.  Youths  and  children 
employed  In  them  meet  with  frequent  accidents,  and  are  often  maimed 
for  life. 

Employment  in  the  textile  business  has  been  rendered  less  hazardous, 
because  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  the  States  conducting  the  larger 
part  of  this  business,  and  the  opening  of  this  business  in  the  Southern 
States  has  been  followed  by  legislation  in  the  same  direction.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  has  been  done,  we  have  copied  some  portions  of  the 
laws  enacted  in  Belgium  and  in  one  of  our  Southern  States.  •  •  * 

I  have  purposely  avoided  giving  reference  to  persons  employed  in  the 
steam  and  street  railroads,  and  in  electric  works,  telegraph,  light¬ 
ing,  etc. 

The  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  of  time  in  the  railroad  business  is  of 
itself  enough  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  one  In  about 
every  250  persons  employed  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  is  killed  and 
one  in  175  is  injured. 

When  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  called  to  go  forth  to  war, 
they  march  through  our  streets  with  flags  flying  and  bands  playing  in¬ 
spiring  music.  The  people  crowd  the  streets  and  applaud  them  as  they 
march  onward  toward  the  battlefield.  When  the  news  of  a  battle  is  re¬ 
ceived,  the  whole  people  are  sad  at  the  story  of  the  young  lives  destroyed. 
Those  who  thus  die  are  honored  tor  their  heroism,  and  monuments  are 
erected  to  their  memory.  Be  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged  worthy 
or  unworthy,  they  properly  bear  no  odium.  Many  of  those  who  return 
are  pensioned  for  injuries  received. 

Not  so  the  army  of  young  men  who  go  forth  daily  to  duty  upon  our 
railroads.  One  in  every  eighty  of  them  will  be  disabled,  and  one  in 
every  nine  of  the  injured  will  be  killed;  37,430  railroad  employees  are 
injured  in  one  year,  of  which  2220  are  killed.  They  pass  away,  unknown 
and  unhonored,  save  to  their  families  and  friends. 

The  slaughter  continues,  and  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  awake  to 


their  duty  in  demanding  protective  legislation.  Safety  appliances  that 
could  do  something  to  lessen  the  number  of  injuries  are  sometimes  kept 
from  use  that  dividends  may  be  accumulated. 

Insurance  underwriters  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  lines  of  business  is  dependent  upon  dangerous  processes 
and  methods  of  distributing,  or  in  such  conditions  of  employment  as 
tend  to  sickness.  The  best  class  of  risks  for  any  insurance  company  is 
the  class  of  men  who  are  the  least  liable  to  sickness  and  accident;  and 
it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  business  will  be  injured  by  eliminating 
many  of  the  causes  that  tend  to  Increase  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  number  and  duration  of  the  periods  of  sickness. 

Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  urge  delegates  of  this  convention  to  demand 
of  their  State  legislators  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  lessen,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  number  of  accidents,  and  to  compel  all  establish¬ 
ments  to  provide  for  such  sanitation  and  protection  to  their  employees 
as  will  tend  to  prevent  industrial  diseases. 

In  this  work  you  will  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  philanthropists  and  humanltarlanlsts,  and  the 
good-will  of  the  common  people. 

ON  CLASSIFICATION  OF  RISKS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  paper  read  by  Geo.  C.  Pratt 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Company,  at  the  Portland  convention, 
on  the  subject  of  “Uniform  Classification  of  Risks,"  reported  that  plans 
had  been  formulated  for  a  “Classification  of  Occupations.”  The  report  is 
as  follows: 

As  a  foundation  for  this  “Classification  of  Occupations”  about  7600 
typewritten  cards  were  prepared,  showing  the  descriptions  of  occupa¬ 
tions  and  the  ratings  for  same  as  found  in  the  Manuals  of  the  Travelers, 
the  .®tna,  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty,  the  United  States  Casualty,  the 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  the  Maryland  Casualty,  the  London  Guarantee 
and  Accident  and  the  General  Accident.  The  designations  of  occupations 
and  ratings  thus  brought  together  were  then  carefully  compared  and 
considered  and  the  ones  that  seemed  to  be  the  best  selected,  and  the  list 
thus  obtained  was  put  in  type;  galley  proofs  were  submitted  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  with  a  request  that  same  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  and  suggestions,  alterations  or  additions  made  and  reported  back 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Upon  receipt  of  these  amended 
proofs,  the  entire  list  was  again  carefully  reviewed  for  correction  of  dis¬ 
crepancies,  and  the  making  of  such  changes  as  seemed  advisable,  based 
upon  the  suggestions  made  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  such 
statistical  data  as  was  available  so  as  to  make  a  Classification  of  Occu¬ 
pations  that  would  be  accurate  and  consistent  in  respect,  not  only  to  the 
designations  employed,  but  in  the  ratings  of  the  various  occupations  as 
designated  or  defined. 

The  result  as  to  the  commercial  occupations  is  embodied  in  the  Manual 
accompanying  this  report.  The  list  of  iron  and  steel  workers,  coal  and 
ore  miners  and  railroad  employees,  although  not  in  this  Manual  is  in 
type,  and  printed  copies  will  be  available  for  mailing  to  the  companies 
with  the  Manuals  shortly  after  the  convention  adjourns. 

The  Manual  shows  the  classification  of  each  risk  by  letter,  numeral 
and  title,  as  used  by  the  various  companies  and  associations.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  it  became  necessary  to  eliminate  some  of  the  titles  used 
by  some  of  the  companies,  as,  for  instance,  the  title  “A-Special”  is  not 
used,  the  title  “Select,”  being  used  by  the  greater  number  of  companies, 
taking  its  place.  The  titles  “Extra  Medium”  and  "Sub-Standard”  are 
replaced  by  the  title  “Special,”  which  latter  is  the  title  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  to  indicate  the  same  rating.  The  classification  “Extra 
Preferred,”  meaning  the  same  as  “BS”  with  those  companies  using 
letters  to  represent  their  classification,  had  no  corresponding  symbol  in 
the  Manuals  of  those  companies  using  numerals;  hence,  in  this  Manual, 
the  symbol  “2*”  was  adopted,  and,  by  the  way,  on  page  5  of  the  Manual, 
the  table  showing  the  designations  used  should  contain  a  line  reading: 
“BS,  2*  Extra  Preferred.”  This  will  be  corrected,  of  course,  before 
plates  are  made  or  manuals  printed.  *  »  * 

The  insuring  of  railway  men  on  the  pay  order  plan  is  a  business  in 
which  relatively  few  of  the  companies  that  are  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  are  engaged  in,  and  yet  agents  of  any  of  the  companies  are  likely 
to  insure  railroad  men  if  permitted  by  their  companies,  or  men  already 
insured  are  likely  engaged  in  railroad  occupation.  The  employees  of 
given  roads,  or  groups  of  roads,  are  iikely  to  be  especially  classified  or 
rated  by  the  company  or  companies  actively  insuring  them,  depending 
upon  the  experience  obtained  which  would  be  influenced  by  existing  local 
conditions,  but  for  the  insurance  of  such  railroad  employees  as  will  be 
solicited  by  agents  writing  commercial  business,  or  for  the  prorating  of 
claims  necessitated  by  change  of  occupation,  the  railroad  ratings  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  committee  are  believed  to  be  not  tar  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  Manual  certain  occupations  are  marked  “Not  Insurable,”  but 
the  ratings  HX.  Extra  Special  Hazardous,  Limit  $500,  is  given  as  a  basis 
for  the  prorating  of  claims,  should  the  insured  under  other  occupations 
(  hange  to  any  of  these  occupations  and  be  killed  or  injured  thereafter. 

Your  committee  recommends  that,  should  the  convention  vote  to  adopt 
this  Manual,  its  use  become  effective  on  January  1,  1906,  and  that  a 
standing  committee  on  uniform  classification  of  occupation  be  appointed, 
to  which  members  of  the  association  may  make  suggestions  or  inquiries 
during  the  year  concerning  the  designation  of  any  particular  occupations, 
or  the  rating  of  same,  with  the  understanding  that  the  committee  will 
request  of  the  various  companies,  members  of  the  association,  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  their  experiences  upon  such  occupations,  upon  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  which  experiences  the  committee  will  recommend  to  this 
association  at  its  next  convention  such  modifications  as  would  seem  to 
be  justified  in  the  designation  or  rating  of  said  occupations,  and,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  convention,  same  to  be  announced  by  the  issue  of  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Manual,  or  by  a  complete  revision  and  reprint  thereof, 
the  type  being  kept  standing,  the  changes  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  of  January  next  succeeding  said  convention,  and  so  on  thereafter. 
In  this  way,  it  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  Manual  could  be  kept 
well  up  to  date  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  If  the  funds  of  the  association 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  organization  cf  a  bureau  for  the  compile- 
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tion  of  statistics  upon  all  occupations,  that  would  be  an  ideal  thing  to 
do,  but  inasmuch  as  the  classification  of  accident  risks  is  fairly  well 
settled^ by  long  experience,  and  comparatively  few  occupations  are  being 
written  at  either  inadequate  rates  or  excessive  rates,  the  course  first 
above  outlined  seems  to  your  committee  to  be  sufficient,  and  as  far  as 
this  organization,  as  an  organization,  should  go. 

The  “Limit  of  Risk”  coiumn  gives  $10,000  as  the  largest  amount  to  be 
written  in  any  occupation,  being  the  limit  for  general  accidents  and  not 
for  accidents  of  travei,  burning  buildings,  etc.,  as  provided  by  combina¬ 
tion  policies.  Weekly  indemnity  at  $5  with  each  $1000  insurance  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  the  limit  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Companies  that 
write  policies  for  $15,000  or  $20,000  or  more  can  instruct  their  agents  so 
that  they  wiil  understand  that  wherever  the  $10,000  limit  appears  in 
this  Manual  they  can  accept  risks  at  higher  limits,  and  companies  who 
do  not  write  more  than  $5000  on  a  single  risk  can  instruct  their  agents 
to  that  effect.  »  ♦  * 


Fifth  International  Congress  of  Actuaries. 

Dr.  Alfred  Manes,  general  secretary  of  the  organizing  committee  for 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Actuaries,  has  sent  out  the  pre¬ 
liminary  announcement,  giving  particulars  as  to  the  meeting  at  Berlin 
next  year.  The  Congress  will  assemble  September  10,  1906,  and  continue 
in  session  until  the  15th.  The  Home-Secretary,  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Count  of  Posadowsky,  has  consented  to  act  as  honorary  president.  Those 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  Congress  and  subscribers  to  the  volume 
of  proceedings  may  remit  the  subscription  price,  $4,  to  Israel  C.  Pierson, 
correspondent  of  the  Congress  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  141 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  following  programme  has  been  drawn  up,  and  papers  are  invited 
upon  the  several  topics: 

I.  Industrial  Insurance  and  in  Particular  the  Insurance  of  Children. 

II.  Methods  of  Calculating  and  Determining  Extra  Premiums  for 
Hazardous  Risks. 

HI.  Mortality  Tables  for  Annuitants. 

IV.  (a)  Methods  of  Insuring  Abstainers;  (b)  Methods  of  Insuring 
Persons  Whose  Occupations  Connect  them  with  the  Manufacture  or  Sale 
of  Alcoholic  Beverages. 

V.  Insurance  on  the  Lives  of  Women. 

VI.  Question  of  Taxes  Imposed  Upon  Insurance  Companies. 

VH.  Limits  Within  Which  Insurance  is  Possible. 

VHI.  Methods  of  Conducting  Mortality  Investigations. 

IX.  Methods  of  Adjusting  or  Graduating  Tables  of  Mortality. 

X.  The  Progress  in  Teaching  of  Actuarial  Science  in  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges. 

XI.  The  Progress  of  Insurance  Legislation. 

XH.  Aids  to  Actuarial  Calculation. 

XHI.  The  Uniformity  of  Legal  Requirements,  Especially  as  Regards 
Reports  to  be  made  to  the  Insurance  Authorities. 


National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners  will  be  held  on  September  26,  27  and  28,  at  the 
Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  C.  Llnchan  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  has  issued  a  circular  describing  the  different  routes  by  which 
the  meeting  place  may  be  reached  and  urging  a  full  attendance.  The 
hotel  rate  will  be  $4  per  day  for  each  person. 

Governor  John  McLane  and  his  executive  council  will  greet  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  Superintendent  A.  I.  Vorys  of  Ohio  will  respond. 


Suit  Against  the  North  American  Accident. 

Certain  members  of  the  National  Masonic  Accident  Association  have 
filed  a  suit  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  against 
the  former  officers  of  the  company,  claiming  that  the  reinsurance  of  the 
company  by  the  North  American  was  made  without  their  consent.  The 
plaintiffs  demand  that  the  contract  of  reinsurance  be  declared  null  and 
void,  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  and  that  the  former  officers  be  held 
accountable  for  $80,000  in  cash  which  the  association  held  in  securities 
at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  plaintiffs  aver  that  the  sale  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  them  and  that  their  rates  have  been  heavily  increased  since.  A. 
E.  Forrest,  general  manager  of  the  North  American,  states  that  the  suit 
will  amount  to  nothing,  as  the  transfer  had  been  approved  by  the  officers 
of  the  association  and  the  Iowa  Insurance  Department,  and  the  policy¬ 
holders  are  given  the  security  of  a  stock  company  as  against  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  an  assessment  company. 


Traveling  in  Russia  in  War  Time. 

A  VALUED  subscriber  to  The  Spectator  in  Russia  writes  us  as  follows: 

We  have  just  learned  that  C.  F.  Sturhahn,  manager  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  Rossia  Insurance  Company,  and  a  party  of  friends  have 
completed  a  trip  through  Russia.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sturhahn,  Max  Wesendonck,  vice-president  of  the  Germania  Life  of  New 
York;  E.  Behn,  manager  of  the  German  branch  of  the  Rossia  from  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  other  friends.  Our  correspondent  adds: 

Any  apprehension,  which  was  expressed  repeatedly  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent  and  perhaps  felt  in  the  beginning  by  some  of  the  party. 


that  traveling  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  war  and  “interior  troubles”  might 
be  a  risky  enterprise,  proved  absolutely  unfounded.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  invalids  in  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities  and  occasional  ship- 
ments  of  soldiers  at  some  of  the  railroad  stations  to  the  front,  every¬ 
thing  was  peaceful,  and  St.  Petersburg  was  at  its  best  in  the  midsum- 
mernight  glory  of  the  so-called  “White  Nights,”  when  the  darkness  of 
the  night  IS  unknown.  It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  find  that  business  in 
general  and  especially  the  insurance  business — is  as  flourishing  as  ever 
and  does  not  show  the  slightest  decrease  or  dullness  whatever 
After  visiting  the  splendid  home  office  of  the  Rossia  in  St  Petersburg 
where  the  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  president,  Counciilor  of  Com¬ 
merce  R.  Paul,  and  enjoying  a  few  days'  stay  in  the  Northern  capital 
they  went  off  to  Moscow  to  see  the  center  of  the  Tzar’s  empire  with  its 
most  interesting  historical  sights  and  uncountable  treasures  ’Even  in 
this  interior  city  business  appeared  to  be  carried  on  as  usual  and  of  dis¬ 
turbances  there  was  not  a  sign.  Favored  by  most  beautiful  weather 
throughout  their  stay,  everyone  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  splendor  of 
the  scenery,  the  vastness  of  the  country  and  the  unlimited  hospitality 
which  was  extended  everywhere,  especially  by  the  Rossia  and  its  officers 


Agency  unanges  and  Appointments. 

Life.— Thomas  Peters,  reappointed  Georgia  State  manager  by  the  Washine- 
ton  Life.  John  L.  Tate,  general  agent  of  the  Equitable  in  Chicago  hasre- 
with  the  Travelers.  Frank  A.  Chapin  of  the  New  York  Life’s 
»2(X),000  CJub  m  Indianapolis  has  been  appointed  Indiana  manager  of  the 
Columbian  National.  Arthur  Wolfsohn  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  appointed  general 
agent  for  the  Security  Mutual  at  Cincinnati.  Carroll  Brookfield  of  Cincinnati 
has  contracted  with  the  Security  Mutual.  Mary  A.  Libby,  appointed  manager 
of  the  women  s  department  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  at  Detroit.  W  F  Harrison 
appointed  general  agent  for  the  Inter-State  Life  in  Northeastern  Georgia,  with 
headquarters  at  Gainesville.  J.  B.  Chevis,  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
Inter-State  Life  at  Zenith,  Ga. 

Casualty.— The  Walker  Allen  Company  of  Minneapolis  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  for  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  in  Minnesota  and  Western 
Wisconsin  and  general  agent  for  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  for  Minnesota 
North  Dakota  and  Northern  Wisconsin.  This  firm  will  also  manage  the  claiin 
department  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America.  F.  L.  Peters  of  Kansas  City 
Alfred  R.  Davis  of  Cleveland  and  Ringwalt  Brothers  of  Omaha,  have  been  ap- 
pointed  general  agents  for  the  plate  glass  and  burglary  department  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Casualty. 


Life  Companies  Answer  Official  Inquiries. 

Insurance  Commissioners  Prewitt  of  Kentucky  and  Folk  of  Tennessee  re¬ 
cently  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  those  States.  In  The  Spectator  of  last  week  we  printed  the  replies 
made  by  half  a  dozen  companies,  and  give  in  this  issue  the  substance  of  the 
replies  made  by  other  companies.  The  following  are  the  questions  submitted: 

1.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  at  present  receive,  or  has  any  officer  in  the 
past  received,  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the 
company? 

2.  Does  your  company  control,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  trust  company  bank 

corporation?  If  so,  please  give  names  and  explain  such  control.  ’ 

3.  Has  any  officer  of  your  company  received  in  the  past,  or  does  any  officer 

now  receive,  any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  any  trust  company,  bank, 
or  other  corporation  or  business  concern  controlled,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  your 
company,  or  benefited  in  any  way  by  your  company?  ’ 

4.  With  reference  to  policyholders  having  deferred  dividend  contracts,  please 
explain  the  system  in  crediting  to  these  contracts  dividend  earnings. 

5.  Please  explain  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  the  character  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  its  assets. 

6.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  company  to  loan  money  on  collateral  securities,  and  if 
so,  what  class  of  securities? 

7.  Please  give  the  proportion  for  the  last  year  or  more  of  the  expenses  of  the 
company  to  the  expense  loading. 

8.  Please  give  the  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  company. 

9.  Please  give  the  amount  of  cash  balance  on  hand  with  the  amount  on  interest 
and  the  amount  not  on  interest,  separate,  on  the  15th  of  each  month  of  last  year, 

10.  Is  there  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  your  company  and 
any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  you  have  deposits,  providing  that  such  de¬ 
posits  shall  not  be  drawn  against,  at  will,  by  the  company? 

11.  Have  you  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  bank,  trust  com¬ 
pany,  corporation,  or  individual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  by  your  com¬ 
pany  of  your  advances  to  agents  or  agents’  balances  by  which  the  sale  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  such  advances  or  balances  are  reported  in  some  other  manner  in  your 
claimed  assets? 

12.  Are  the  dividends,  that  you  apportion  and  pay,  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age?  If  any  discrimination 
is  made,  explain  fully  the  territory  affected  and  the  extent  of  the  discrimination 
and  the  reason  therefor. 

13.  We  would  be  pleased  for  you  to  give  any  .other  information,  not  covered 
by  the  above  questions,  as  to  the  conduct  and  affairs  of  your  company. 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No  officer  of  this  company,  at  this  time,  nor  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  has  received  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
securities  owned  by  the  company. 

2.  This  company  owns  no  stock  in  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  control  in  any  way  any  such  trust  company,  bank  or  corpora¬ 
tion. 

3.  No  officer  of  this  company  has  ever  received  in  the  past,  nor  does  he  re¬ 
ceive  now,  any  salary  or  other  consideration  from  any  trust  company,  bank  or 
other  corporation  or  business  concern  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this 
company. 

4.  This  company  is  not  issuing  any  form  of  deferred  dividend  contract. 

5.  This  company,  being  an  Ohio  corporation,  is  compelled  to  invest  its  ac¬ 
cumulations  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State,  which  restricts  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  company  to  United  States,  State,  county  or  city  bonds,  and 
bonds  and  mortgages  upon  unincumbered  real  estate,  the  market  value  of  which 
IS  at  least  double  the  amount  thereof. 

6.  The  only  investments  that  the  company  could  make  upon  collateral  securi- 
ties  are  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  law  of  the  State  governing  investments  of 
life  insurance  companies  organized  in  the  State. 

7.  The  expense  of  the  company  for  the  last  year  ending  December  31  to  the 
loading  was  113.44  per  cent ;  for  1903,  111.39  per  cent,  and  for  1902,  118.94  per  cent. 

8.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  executive  officers  of  this  company  for  the  year  end¬ 

ing  December  31  last  (which  is  the  last  day  of  the  filing  annual  statement)  were 
as  follows:  President,  $18,000;  vice-president,  $2000;  secretary  and  actuary,  $^00' 
treasurer,  $9000;  superintendent  of  agents,  $5000.  ’ 
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9.  We  receive  by  agreement  2  per  cent  interest  from  our  banks  of  deposit  on 
daily  cash  balances.  December  31,  1904,  cash  on  interest,  none;  cash  not  on  in¬ 
terest.  $137,292. 

10.  There  is  no  agreement,  express  or  implied,  between  this  company  and  any 
bank  or  trust  company  with  which  we  may  have  deposits,  providing  that  such 
deposits  shall  not  be  withdrawn  except  at  the  will  of  the  company. 

11.  This  company  has  no  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  bank  or 
trust  company,  corporation,  or  individual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
any  advances  made  to  agents,  or  agents’  balances,  by  which  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  such  balances  or  advances,  is  reported  in  some  other  manner  than  in  the 
annual  statement  of  the  company. 

12.  There  is  no  discrimination  made  in  dividends  apportioned  and  paid  by  this 
company,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and 
age. 

13.  I  think  the  answers  above  given  to  the  questions  asked  in  your  letter  cover 
all  the  information. 

UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No. 

2.  Yes.  Owns  majority  of  stock  of  Portland  National  Bank,  and  Union  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  but  a  majority  of  board  of  directors  of  each  in¬ 
stitution  is  composed  of  men  who  are  not  on  board  of  directors  or  officers  of  the 
Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

3.  Hon.  Fred  E.  Richards,  president  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  is  also  president  of  the  Portland  National  Bank  and  of  the  Union  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company;  salary,  $2000  in  trust  company  and  $1200  in  bank. 
J.  Frank  Lang,  secretary  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  also 
secretary  and  clerk  of  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  $500. 

4.  Dividends  are  apportioned  only  at  end  of  tontine  periods,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  policy  contracts. 

5.  The  company  invests  through  its  finance  committee  in  first-class  bonds, 
stocks  and  real  estate  mortgages;  owns  its  home  office  building  and  other  real 
estate. 

6.  Collateral  loans  are  made  through  its  finance  committee  on  first-class  bonds 
and  stocks. 

7.  132.7  per  cent. 

8.  President,  $18,000;  vice-president,  $6000;  secretary,  $5000;  actuary,  $5000;  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  $3000;  assistant  actuary,  $2000. 

9.  Agents  of  this  company  are  required  to  make  immediate  deposit  of  all  col¬ 
lections  in  local  banks  selected  by  the  company  to  the  credit  of  the  company, 
which  funds  are  drawn  upon  from  the  home  office  whenever  a  deposit  reaches 
$1000,  except  that  one  bank  makes  remittance  when  deposit  reaches  $1000,  instead 
of  being  drawn  upon  by  the  company,  and  funds  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  at  Montreal,  to  be  drawn  upon 
by  the  home  office  in  payment  of  death  claims  in  Canada.  These  banks  are 
designated  in  the  schedule  as  “all  others.” 

10.  None  whatever. 

11.  None  whatever. 

12.  Yes.  All  policies  are  treated  alike,  according  to  their  terms. 

13.  (No  reply.) 

UNITED  STATE.S  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  No. 

4.  No  surplus  or  profits  whatever  are  allotted  to,  or  accrue  under,  any  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  policy  issued  by  this  company  until  the  dividend  period  has 
been  actually  completed. 

5.  We  make  all  our  investments  strictly  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

6.  We  seldom  make  such  loans,  and  at  present  have  less  than  $40,000  of  col¬ 
lateral  demand  loans  outstanding.  We  require  first-class  stock  exchange 
securities. 

7.  We  have  estimated  our  total  loadings  as  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $390,- 
000  to  $400,000.  We  do  not  know  what  you  would  assume  to  be  the  expenses 
which  should  be  rightly  considered  as  being  covered  by  the  gross  loadings,  on 
the  presumption  that  the  loadings  are  about  $400,000,  would  yield  a  percentage  of 
117.4. 

8.  President,  $6000;  vice-president,  nothing;  second  vice-president,  $5000;  third 
vice-president,  $50000;  actuary,  $5000;  secretary,  $4000;  assistant  secretary,  $3200; 
medical  director,  $3000;  cashier,  $2800. 


9.  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15 .  $216,041  $14,038 

February  15 .  15,382  14,791 

March  15 .  80,283  15,421 

April  15 .  38,734  14,907 

May  15 .  87,920  15,166 

June  15 .  .  19,392 

July  15 .  58,425  15,960 

August  15 . 250,000  26,608 

September  15..,; .  245,676  13,980 

October  15 .  38,029  14,999 

November  15 .  147,965  17,104 

December  15 .  105,772  44,469 

•December  31 .  250,000  161,136 


♦  Taken  from  annual  statement. 


8.  The  executive  officers  of  the  company  receive  salaries  as  follows:  President 
$20,000;  vice-president  receives  no  salary  nor  any  other  compensation;  second 
vice-president,  $5144;  acting  secretary,  $3144. 

9.  The  following  table  shows  the  cash  balances  of  this  company  on  the  15th 
day  of  each  month  in  1904  (on  the  14th  when  the  15th  fell  on  Sunday),  divided 
into  the  amounts  which  were  at  interest  and  those  which  were  drawing  no 


interest : 

Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

January  15 .  $43,059  $10,205 

February  15 .  46,744  10,987 

March  15 .  220,345  117,806 

April  15 .  220,648  68,557 

May  15 .  143,543  22,921 

June  15 .  168,517  138,305 

July  15 .  428,305  67,221 

August  15  .  371,331  64,904 

September  15 .  367,710  50,815 

October  15  .  647,825  135,563 

November  15 .  622,674  173,751 

December  15 .  893,623  199,717 

•December  31 .  1,580,002  187,146 


•  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

I  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  balance  as  stated  above,  especially  for  the 
latter  months,  are  no  criterion  of  the  balances  which  the  company  has  been 
carrying  of  late.  My  own  idea  is  to  keep  these  balances  as  small  as  possible. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  Yes.  No  discrimination  is  made  in  any  respect. 

13.  (No  reply.) 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No  officer  of  this  company  at  present  receives,  or  has  in  the  past  re¬ 
ceived,  any  personal  benefit  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  by  the 
company. 

2.  This  company  does  not  control  in  whole,  or  in  part,  any  trust  company, 
bank  or  other  corporation,  nor  has  it  any  stock  or  interest  whatever  in  any 
trust  company  or  bank. 

3.  No  officer  of  this  company  has  received  in  the  past,  nor  does  any  officer 
now  receive,  any  salary  or  other  consideration  from  any  trust  company,  bank 
or  other  corporation  or  business  concern  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  thie 
company  or  benefited  in  any  way  by  this  company. 

4.  This  company  has  never  issued  deferred  dividend  policies.  Surplus  is  di»- 
tributed  annually  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  all  policies  entitled  thereto. 

6.  The  policy  of  this  company  as  to  the  character  of  its  assets  is  shown  by  the 
companVs  financial  statement.  The  Connecticut  insurance  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  shows  that  the  assets  of  this  company  are  invested  as 
follows:  In  real  estate,  3.34  per  cent;  loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  49.74  per 
cent;  loans  on  collateral,  2.10  per  cent;  premium  notes  and  loans,  14.50  per  cent: 
bonds,  26.20  per  cent;  cash  in  office  and  in  banks,  1.26  per  cent;  interest  and 
rents  due  and  accrued,  1.74  per  cent;  unpaid  and  deferred  premiums,  1.12  per 
cent;  total,  100. 

6.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to  loan  money  on  collateral  securities  as 
above,  and  the  collaterals  are  confined  to  dividend-paying  securities  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  such  loans  are  made  only  to  individuals  not 
connected  with  the  company  in  any  way. 

7.  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  the  insurance  expenses  incurred 
by  this  company  were  approximately  86  per  cent  of  the  premium  loadings. 

8.  This  company  pays  its  officers  the  follow'ing  salaries:  President,  $25,000; 
two  vice-presidents,  $14,000  and  $12,000,  respectively;  secretary,  $8000;  treasurer, 
$9000.  The  total  salaries  paid  by  the  company  during  1904,  to  all  officers  and 
about  200  home-office  ernployees,  amounted  to  $310,530.29,  or  less  than  1%  per  cent 
of  the  company’s  total  income. 

9.  The  company’s  cash  balances  on  the  15th  of  the  following  months  of  last 


year  were: 

Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

October  15 .  $243,736  $1,162,219 

November  15 .  164,120  1,129,393 

December  15  .  306,709  1,212,298 

•December  31 .  463,701  708,628 


•  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  There  is  no  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  between  this  company  and 
any  bank  or  trust  company  in  which  it  has  deposits,  providing  that  said  deposits 
shall  not  be  drawn  against  at  will  by  the  company. 

11.  There  is  no  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  bank,  trust  com¬ 
pany,  corporation  or  individual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  transfer  by  this  com¬ 
pany  of  its  advances  to  agents  or  agents’  balances  by  which  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  such  advances  or  balances  are  reported  in  some  other  manner  than  in  the 
company’s  claimed  assets. 

12.  The  dividends  apportioned  and  paid  by  this  company  are  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  policies  of  the  same  character  and  age.  That  is  to  say, 
all  policies  issued  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plan,  at  the  same  age,  and  for 
the  same  amount,  received  precisely  similar  dividends. 

13.  (No  reply.) 


10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  No  discrimination  whatever  made  in  the  matter  of  dividends  as  between 
policyholders  of  the  same  age,  kind  and  amount  of  insurance. 

13.  \Ve  do  not  know  what  other  information  you  would  wish  to  have  that  is 
not  covered  by  the  above  questions. 


THE  WASHINGTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  No. 


4.  The  principle  followed  in  the  allotment  ol  surplus  on  deferred  dividend  con¬ 
tracts  is  to  give  at  least  as  much  as  the  sum  of  the  annual  dividends  which 
■would  have  been  received  by  the  policyholder  had  his  policy  been  issued  upon 
the  annual  dividend  plan. 

5.  The  assets  of  the  company  are  now  invested  in  real  estate,  negotiable 
securities,  loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  and  loans  to  policyholders.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  invest  largely  in  negotiable  securities,  and  also  m 
loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  but  not  to  make  any  one  class  of  investment  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  company  possesses  a  large  amount  of  real  estate,  for  the  sale 
of  which  it  is  negotiating  with  a  view  to  reducing  this  item  of  its  assets. 

6.  It  has  not  been  in  the  past,  and  is  not  at  the  present,  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  loan  largely  upon  collateral.  Its  collateral  loans  at  this  date  amount 
only  to  $5000,  which  sum  was  loaned  upon  negotiable  securities. 

7.  The  expenses  of  this  company  last  year  were  nearly  144  per  cent  of  the 
loadings  on  its  premiums  earned.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  management  to  at 
once  reduce  the  expense  item  as  far  as  possible  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
it  within  the  loading.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  direction. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No. 

2.  No;  the  company  holds  a  few  shares  of  stock  as  investments. 

3.  No. 

4.  All  policyholders,  whether  upon  the  annual  distribution  or  deferred  plan, 
are  yearly  credited  on  the  books  of  our  company  with  an  equitable  abatement  of 
premium. 

6.  For  the  character  of  our  investments,  see  schedule  on  file  in  your  depart¬ 
ment. 

6.  Yes;  see  schedule  on  file  in  your  Department. 

7.  1904,  loading,  $3,189,789.77;  insurance  expenses,  $2,847,363.36,  equals  89  per 
cent.  The  total  expenses  of  the  company,  as  related  to  the  gross  income,  were 
18%  per  cent.  Exclusive  of  taxes,  which  by  many  are  not  construed  as  manage¬ 
ment  expenses,  the  ratio  was  16  per  cent. 

8.  The  total  amount  paid  as  salaries  to  the  executive  officers  is  $84,000. 


9.  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

September  15  .  $211,692  $24,182 

October  15  .  561,276  35,537 

November  15  .  650,313  29,364 

December  15  .  306,205  14,991 

•December  31  .  876,040  49,781 


•  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  Dividends  are  uniform;  no  discrimination  is  made. 

13.  (No  reply.) 


July  27,  1905] 
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SECURITY  TRUST  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  None  whatever. 

2.  It  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly. 

3.  No. 

4.  The  system  we  have  for  crediting  deferred  dividend  policies  with  other 
dividend  earnings  is  shown  by  the  attached  card.  The  valuation  is  made  in 
groups,  a  group  consisting  of  all  policies  issued  in  the  year  for  the  same  plan 
and  age. 

6.  This  is  best  answered  by  reference  to  our  schedules  filed  with  our  annual 
statement. 

6.  This  company  has  made  a  few  collateral  loans.  No  loan,  however,  has  ever 
been  made  except  upon  listed  securities,  and  with  at  least  a  20  per  cent  margin. 

7.  For  the  year  ending  1904,  the  management  expenses  of  the  company  were 
124  per  cent  of  the  expense  loading.  This  rather  large  ratio  is  due,  of  course,- 
to  the  fact  that  the  company  is  a  young  one,  and  the  expense  of  creating  the 
plant  is  correspondingly  large. 

8.  President,  $10,000  per  annum;  vice-president,  $5000;  general  manager,  $5000; 
medical  director,  $3500;  associate  medical  director,  $2500;  actuary,  $2500;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  $1800;  cashier,  $1400. 


9.  Not 

1904 —  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

October  15  .  $36,580  $3,307 

November  15  .  64,330  7,758 

December  15  .  58,983  2,982 

♦December  31  .  72,057  8,882 


•  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

10.  No.  Positively  not,  directly  or  indirectly. 

11.  None  whatever. 

12.  This  company  is  not  ten  years  old  until  next  August,  and  no  dividends 
have  ever  been  paid. 

13.  (No  reply.) 


1.  No. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


2.  The  company  owns  193  shares  out  of  200  shares  of  the  New  England  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  corporation  with  $20,000 
capital  stock,  engaged  in  managing  the  safe  deposit  vaults  in  the  company’s 
building  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  is  purely  a  safe  deposit  company,  and  does 
no  banking  or  trust  business  whatsoever. 


3.  No. 


4.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  policies  in  force  are  written  with  annual  return  of 
surplus.  The  other,  with  return  of  surplus  every  fifth  year,  but  such  policies 
provide  that  “in  the  event  of  death  of  the  insured  while  the  policy  is  in  full 
force,  an  equitable  share  of  surplus  will  be  apportioned  and  paid  in  addition  to 
the  amount  due  on  the  policy.”  Surplus  earnings  are  credited  to  the  account  of 
such  policies,  and  appear  as  a  liability  in  the  annual  statement. 

5.  The  company  invests  only  in  first-class  stocks,  bonds  and  on  mortgages  of 
high-grade  income  producing  real  estate  situate  in  prosperous  and  progressive 
cities. 

6.  The  company  loaned  last  year  $1,362,040  on  collateral  securities,  all  first  class 
stock  exchange  collateral,  with  a  margin  of  about  twenty  per  cent  the  loan. 


Premium  loading  earned  in  1904 .  $1,208,201.97 

Insurance  expense,  1904 . . .  1,137,457.70 


Saving  .  $70,744.27 

Investment  expense  .  162,755.92 


8.  The  combined  salaries  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  constituting  the  executive  officers  of  the  company,  amount  to 
$44,000  per  annum. 

9.  On  Interest. 


September  15 .  $633,933 

October  15 .  680,553 

November  15 .  621,506 

December  15 .  309,364 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 


12.  Yes.  No  discrimination  whatsoever  is  made. 

13.  No  officer  receives,  or  is  permitted  to  receive,  other  than  his  salary,  any 
compensation  or  benefit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  his 
position  with  the  company. 


NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1.  No. 

2.  This  company  does  not  control,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  trust  company, 
bank,  or  other  corporation,  nor  has  it  any  interest  as  stockholder,  or  otherwise, 
in  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other  corporation. 

3.  This  company  has  no  interest  in,  and  no  officer  of  this  company  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past,  nor  does  any  officer  now  receive,  any  salary  or  other  compen¬ 
sation  from  any  trust  company,  bank,  or  other  corporation  or  business  concern 
controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  company  or  benefited  in  any  way  by  this 
company. 

4.  1  he  company  keeps  an  e.xact  book  account  with  each  deferred  dividend 
policy  from  time  of  its  entry  into  the  deferred  dividend  class,  crediting  to  such 
policy  all  surplus  it  may  earn  during  the  deferred  period,  the  sum  of  such  credits 
constituting  the  deferred  or  semi-tontine  dividend  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
deferred  period  if  such  policy  is  then  found  to  be  in  full  force.  The  possible 
credits  entering  into  such  account  are  classified  as  “regular  surplus,”  or  as 
“tontine  gains.”  The  regular  surplus  corresponds  in  amount  to  the  dividends 
paid  annually  on  annual  dividend  contracts,  and  the  tontine  gains  consist  of  a 
share  of  the  profits  from  lapses  or  from  deaths  occurring  within  the  deferred 
dividend  class  or  group  to  which  the  individual  policy  may  belong,  and  also 
annual  interest  on  all  credits  carried  in  such  individual  surplus  account.  The 
deferred  dividend,  payable  by  contract  only  at  the  end  of  a  period  selected  by  the 
insured,  equals  in  every  case  the  sum  of  all  credits  carried  in  the  individual 
book  account  mentioned  above. 

5.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  in 
bonds  of  some  of  the  States,  in  bonds  of  counties,  cities,  towns  and  school 
districts,  in  the  mortgage  bonds  of  railroad  companies,  in  loans  made  to  policy¬ 
holders  secured  by  assignment  of  their  policies  in  this  company  as  security,  and 
in  loans  secured  by  note  or  bond  and  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  security  deed 
upon  real  estate.  Since  our  report  of  the  31st  of  December  last  some  of  the 
bonds  then  held  have  matured  and  been  paid,  and  since  that  date  a  trifle  over 
$4,000,000  of  bonds  have  been  purchased.  Our  investment  account,  at  close  of 
business  on  the  12th  inst.  (June,  1904),  stood  as  follows: 


Policy  loans  .  $17,467,230 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate .  96,019,447 

Municipal  and  railroad  mortgage  bonds .  74,426,367 


6.  This  company  does  not  loan  money,  or  any  part  of  its  assets,  upon  col¬ 
lateral  securities  of  any  kind,  and  has  not  now,  and  has  not  heretofore  had,  any 
loans  of  that  character  other  than  such  loans  as  have  been  and  are  made  to  its 
own  policyholders  upon  the  security  of  their  policies  in  this  company. 


7.  For  answer  to  this  interrogatory  I  refer  to  the  actuary’s  verified  statement 
hereto  attached,  as  follows: 

In  1901  the  insurance  expense  approximated  80  per  cent  of  the  average  loading 
on  premiums;  in  1902  it  was  79  per  cent;  in  1903,  77  per  cent;  In  1904,  82  per 
cent. 

8.  Salaries  as  fixed  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  July  20,  1904,  were  as 

follows:  President,  $25,000;  vice-president,  $17,000;  second  vice-president,  $17,000; 
.  ^19,000;  general  counsel,  $17,000;  secretary,  $12,000;  actuary, 

$12,000;  medical  director,  $12,000;  superintendent  of  agencies,  $12,000. 

9.  I  give  you  the  amounts  as  shown  by  the  books  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
months  from  figures  furnished  me  by  the  cashier  from  his  books: 


1904  ■  On  Interest.  on  Interest. 

September  la .  $2,740,317  $7,868 

October  15 . 3,096,200  1,961 

November  15 .  3,363,559  7,445 

December  15 .  2,678,930  4,591 

♦December  31 .  3,314,581  271,456 


♦  Taken  from  annual  statement. 

11.  No.  The  company  has  no  such  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any 
bank,  trust  company,  corporation  or  individual,  providing  for  the  sale  or  trans¬ 
fer  by  the  company  of  advances  to  agents  or  agents’  balances  by  which  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  such  advances  or  balances  are  reported  in  some  other  manner  in 
our  claimed  assets.  We  have  no  advances  to  agents,  and  agents’  balances  due 
the  company  are  collected  by  the  company  directly  from  the  agents,  without  the 
aid  or  assistance  of  any  intermediary. 

12.  For  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  I  refer  you  to  the  annexed  verified  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actuary  as  follows: 

The  dividends  apportioned  and  paid  by  this  company  are  uniform  throughout 
all  States  in  which  the  company  is  doing  business  for  participating  policies  of 
the  same  character  and  age.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  territory 
or  otherwise. 

13.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a  purely  mutual 
company.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  thirty-six  members. 
Each  trustee  must  be  a  policyholder  of  the  company  in  the  sum  of  at  least 
$5,000.  The  trustees  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  term  of  a  trustee  when 
elected,  except  to  fill  a  vacancy,  is  four  years,  one-fourth  of  the  board  being 
elected  each  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

—The  Underwriters  Association  of  New  York  State  has,  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote,  increased  the  basis  rate  on  Elmira  from  41  to  53  cents. 

— The  Times  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  decided  upon  voluntary  liquidation. 

— New  York  and  Cincinnati  business  men  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a  casualty  company;  $300,000  has  so  far  been  offered  to  back  the 
enterprise. 

—The  German-American  has  appointed  Kirby  S.  Ducayet  special  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Eugene  Archer,  at  present  with  the  home  office,  succeeds  Mr.  Ducayet 
as  special  agent  for  Connecticut. 

— Secretary  Robert  N.  Hughs  of  the  Atlanta  Birmingham  has  been  spending 
some  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  company  will  be 
entered  in  California  and  Washington  about  the  beginning  of  1906. 

— Hugh  T.  Campbell,  special  agent  for  Connecticut  and  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  the  Mercantile  of  Boston  and  American  Central  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  transferred  to  Boston,  with  the  title  of  general  agent.  Mr.  Campbell  will 
also  have  in  charge  the  affairs  of  the  Detroit  Fire  and  Marine  and  the  Western 
of  Pittsburg. 

— United  States  Manager  Chas.  H.  Post,  of  the  Caledonian  of  Edinburgh,  has 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the  book  issued  by  that  company  in  celebration  of 
its  completion  of  a  century  of  business  life.  It  is  handsomely  gotten  up  and 
contains,  in  addition  to  interesting  reading  matter,  numerous  pictures  of 
officers,  buildings,  policies,  etc.,  of  great  historical  interest. 

— In  the  first  six  months  of  1905  the  National  of  Vermont  wrote  new  insurance 
of  $12,914,832,  which  is  $1,702,806  more  than  was  written  in  the  same  period  of 
1904.  The  total  insurance  in  force  now  equals  $140,269,381,  and  in  six  months  the 
ledger  assets  have  increased  $1,100,365;  income,  $345,893,  and  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders,  $241,335.  From  income  in  six  months  the  company  saved  $1,100,365. 

— The  agitation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  concerning  the  increased 
rates  is  having  its  effect  in  a  reduction  of  new  applications  and  an  increase  in 
the  terminations.  The  returns  for  the  past  three  months  as  to  new  members  are: 
April,  4252;  May,  2947;  June,  1255.  During  May  859  certificates  terminated  by 
lapse,  and  in  June  the  number  increased  to  1378.  For  May  the  order  showed  a 
gain  in  membership  of  1872,  and  in  June  a  loss  of  308. 

— The  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  is  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  founded  in  1717,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Westminster’s  members.  The  Alliance  will  assume  all  unexpired 
liabilities  under  current  policies,  and  when  the  old  style  septennial  policies  of 
the  Alliance  expire  will  issue  policies  in  lieu  of  such  members’  rights  for  a 
term  of  twenty-eight  years  free  of  charge.  The  Westminster  members  will  dis¬ 
tribute  among  themselves  accumulated  funds  amounting  to  £300,000. 

— A  change  of  officers  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  death  of  James  Thor- 
burn,  vice-president  and  medical  director  of  the  North  American  Life.  Sir 
William  R.  Meredeth,  K.  C.,  has  been  elected  first  vice-president;  E.  Guerney, 
second  vice-president;  James  Kerr  Osborne,  chairman  executive  committee. 
Michael  J.  Haney  was  elected  to  the  directorate,  also  John  N.  Lake  and  Dr. 
Jas.  D.  Thorburn,  John  N.  Lake  has  resigned  the  position  of  auditor,  and  H.  D. 
Lockhart  Gordon  and  John  H.  Young  have  been  appointed  as  auditors. 

— Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  removal  of  the  New 
York  office  of  J.  Ramsay  Barry  &  Co.  to  Nos.  2  and  4  Liberty  street.  J.  Ram¬ 
say  Barry  &  Co.  now  have  the  Eastern  general  agency  of  the  Shawnee  Fire  of 
Topeka  for  surplus  lines,  as  well  as  the  general  agency  of  the  Security  Fire  of 
Baltimore,  in  which  last-named  city  the  firm  has  been  established  for  many 
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years.  J.  Ramsay  Barry  of  the  above-named  firm  and  L.eo  A.  Loeb  of  Adolph 
Loeb  &  Son  of  Chicago  have  formed  the  firm  of  Loeb  &  Barry,  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  as  metropolitan  district  managers  the  Security  Fire  and  the  North  German, 
at  the  new  address.  Nos.  2  and  4  Liberty  street. 


iHiscellaneous  Insurance  by  States. 


c  £ 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 


Premiums 

Received. 


Losses  Paid . 


West  Virginia. 

Accident. 

Brumwell  Accident,  Brumwell.... 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

General  Accident,  Philadelphia _ 

Great  East’n  Cas.  &  Indera.,  N.Y. 
Ind.  I.  Co.  of  W.  Va.,  Hunting’n. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y.. 
Mountain  State  Accid’t,  Charleston 
North  American  Accident,  Chicago 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar„  London. 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton... 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York . 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit 

U.  S.  Casualty,  New  iTork . 

U.  S.  Health  &  Accid’t,  Saginaw.. 


$ 

21,457 

3,636 

29,872 

2,324 

2,264 

13,094 

5,340 

1,290 

28,148 

1,910 

34,695 

3,088 

3,495 

677 

1,030 

6,359 

4,709 

1,807 

10,029 


1,472 

19,619 

119 

293 

6,627 

1,711 

941 

4,965 

703 


12,195 

2,440 

697 

433 

24 

1,908 

5,018 

247 

4,779 


Losses 

Incurred. 


$ 

10,380 

1,472 

17,364 

119 

573 

6,627 

1,822 

941 

5,647 

703 


48.4 

40.5 

58.1 
5.1 

25.3 

50.6 

34.1 
72.9 

20.1 
36.8 


12,195 

2,484 

637 

433 

24 

2,008 

5,018 

247 

4,822 


35.2 
80.4 

18.2 
64.0 

2.3 

31.6 
106.5 

13.7 
48.1 


Totals 


175,317 


64,191 


73,616 


41.9 


Burglary. 

.lEtna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 

Totals  . 


36  . 

1,917  . 

533  8 

1,053  . 

810  282 


4,349  290 


8 

282 

290 


’i‘.5 

34‘.8 

6.7 


Credit. 

American  Credit  Indemnity,  N.  Y. 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Totals  . 

Employers  Liability. 
Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.... 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualtj^  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton... 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 
U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

Totals  . 


8,480  7,127 

3,856  2,947 

1,415  . 


7,127  84.1 

2,947  76.4 


13,761 


10,074 


10,074 


73.2 


2,977 

10,232 

14,099 

4,322 

12,387 

376 

432 

1,794 

35 


5 

1,803 

5,179 

1,748 

2,580 


31 

136 


5 

2,113 

5,179 

1,748 

2,250 


.2 

20.6 

36.7 

40.5 

18.2 


'si  'Y.2 

136  7.5 


46,654 


11,482 


11,462 


24.6 


Summary  of  Miscellaneous  Insurance  by  States. 


States  Reported. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses  Paid. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of 

Losses  In¬ 

curred  to 
Premiums. 

Summary. 

f 

$ 

% 

Alabama  . 

387,447 

33,099 

207,574 

63.6 

Arizona  . 

60,110 

16,234 

16,456 

27.4 

26,601 

132,760 

60.3 

1,415520 

445,241 

t31.4 

Colorado  . 

788,402 

476,217 

479,8a 

60.9 

Connecticut  . 

606,382 

181,626 

173,189 

28.6 

Delaware  . 

86,104 

24,680 

27,784 

32.3 

District  of  Columbia . 

292,778 

110,605 

74,643 

25.5 

Florida  . 

120,008 

47,493 

41,440 

39.6 

Georgia  . 

523,407 

282,469 

260,269 

47.8 

Hawaii  . 

24,214 

2,950 

5,332 

22.0 

Idaho  . 

56,896 

19,902 

19,638 

34.5 

Illinois  . 

4,595,549 

1,862,432 

1,947,610 

42.4 

Indiana  . 

1,052,685 

390,342 

428,709 

40.7 

Indian  Territory  . 

69,918 

15,817 

17,120 

24.6 

Iowa  . 

401,504 

140,367 

181,074 

45.1 

Kansas  . 

376,704 

175,571 

175,919 

46.7 

Kentucky  . 

649,412 

361,866 

269,589 

41.5 

Louisiana  . 

436,226 

188,109 

171,946 

39.4 

Maine  . 

430,481 

151,926 

162,613 

37.8 

Maryland  . 

812,897 

264,891 

283,078 

34.8 

Massachusetts  . 

3,455,094 

1,594,886 

1,374,210 

39.8 

Michigan  . 

1,008,447 

351,494 

369,634 

36.7 

1,235  932 

455,538 

36.9 

Mississippi  . 

'202;555 

62,321 

63;204 

31.2 

Missouri  . 

2,162,999 

877,239 

878,749 

40.6 

Montana  . 

217,107 

73,610 

80,170 

36.9 

Nebraska  . 

329,580 

123,410 

133,688 

40.6 

N  evada  . 

32,628 

14,801 

14,716 

46.1 

New  Hampshire  . 

212,167 

96,340 

93,261 

44.0 

New  Jersey  . 

855,703 

304,770 

279,078 

32.6 

New  Mexico  . 

255,294 

27,478 

22,948 

8.9 

New  York  . 

10,209,163 

3,819,463 

3,842,418 

37.6 

North  Carolina  . 

287,499 

111,306 

143,757 

60.0 

North  Dakota  . 

99,176 

38,836 

47,725 

46.1 

Ohio  . 

2,939,150 

1,150,597 

1,108,202 

37.7 

Oklahoma  . 

65,803 

25,231 

27,440 

41.7 

224,638 

64,189 

t28.6 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,737;417 

1,310,942 

1,293,091 

34.5 

Rhode  Island  . 

370,573 

174,034 

171,606 

46.3 

South  Carolina  . 

181,295 

80,153 

77,071 

42.5 

South  Dakota  . 

795,134 

403,590 

402,531 

50.6 

Tennessee  . 

649,652 

322,426 

336,981 

a.3 

Texas  . 

820,544 

382,828 

406,543 

49.5 

Utah  . 

1,034,116 

112,453 

108,364 

10.6 

Vermont  . 

177,036 

a,091 

67,102 

37.9 

Virginia  . 

6U,310 

220,089 

226,177 

37.0 

628,164 

260,154 

t41.4 

West  Virginia  . 

302;i91 

397;426 

104,437 

■34.6 

Wisconsin  . 

1,008,684 

304,974 

336,771 

33.4 

Wyoming  . 

44,282 

26,637 

25,696 

58.0 

Totals  . 

47,603,488 

17,983,683 

17,667,702 

37.0 

Canada  . 

1,708,844 

727,293 

750,913 

43.9 

Fidelity  and  Surety. 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guar.,  Baltimore. 


16,135 


157 


157 


.9 


Health. 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

Continental  Casualty,  Chicago . 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y... 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton... 

Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York..... 
Standard  Life  &  Accident,  Detroit. 
U.  S.  Casualty,  New  York . 

Totals . 

Plate  Glass. 

.Etna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

Central  Accident,  Pittsburg . 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y - 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York.. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York - 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y.... 
New  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  Newark.. 
New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton.. 
Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Totals  . 


851 

755 

1,487 

870 

1,383 

418 

5,565 

2,223 

798 

1,000 

17 

52 

697 

517 

264 

25 

1,007 

57 

1,250 

326 

473 

197 

755 

88.7 

837 

56.2 

493 

35.6 

2,223 

39.9 

1,000 

125.3 

517 

74^2 

25 

9.8 

57 

6.7 

326 

26.1 

197 

41.7 

13,834 


6,388 


6,430 


46.5 


35 

129 

415 

1,084 

2,393 

485 

1,996 

1,214 

1,425 

259 

129 


16 

25 

94 

730 

158 

721 

270 

65 


66 


16 

12.4 

26 

6.0 

94 

8.6 

646 

27.0 

168 

32.6 

643 

32.2 

406 

33.4 

65 

4.6 

56 

42!6 

9,664 


2,134 


2,108 


22.0 


A  leading  insurance  firm  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  wishes  to  sell  an  interest  to  good  live  insurance  men ; 
marine  man  preferred.  Represents  leading  fire  companies  and 
general  agencies  for  three  foreign  marine  companies.  Address 
“F.  &  M.  S.  W.,”  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box  hi  7),  New  York. 


Company  IRepresentatlon  Mantel 


Fire  Insurance  Companies  not  represented  at  Sumter,  S.  C., 
can  make  a  profitable  connection  with  active  agent  who  can 
place  business.  Will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Companies 
desiring  representation. 

JAS.  R.  LIGON, 

218  S.  Main  Street,  -  -  Sumter,  S.  C. 


Steam  Boiler. 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y - 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford.. 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

Ocean  Accident  &  Guar.,  London. 
Philadelphia  Casualty,  Phila . 

Totals . 

Aggregates  (West  Virginia).. 


547 

3,437 

13,775 

617 

4,231 

80 


194  i94  6!6 

194  150  1.1 


131 


'i;3 


22,687 


302,191 


619 


397,426 


400 


104,437 


1.7 


34.6 


CRANE’S  INSURANCE  EXPIRATION  REGISTERS 

THE  YERY  BEST. 

Send  six  cents  in  postage  stamps,  to  cover  bare  cost,  for  sample 
sheets,  with  prices  and  explanations,  to 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  135  William  Street,  New  Yort 


August  3,  1905] 


THE  SPECTATOR 


The  SPECTATOR: 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[AH  persons  residing  In  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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The  people  of  a  certain  city  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
New  York  will  probably  boil  over  with  righteous  in¬ 
dignation  if  their  fire  insurance  rates  should  be  advanced  in 
the  near  future,  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  and  will  doubtless  rail  at  the  outrageous  greed  of  the 
fire  insurance  trust,  etc.  Yet,  according  to  our  information, 
while  the  city  referred  to  enjoys  rates  based  upon  its  protec¬ 
tive  equipment  and  supposed  readiness  to  cope  with  fire,  the 
chief  and  assistant  chief  were  engaged  as  special  officers  at  a 
race  track,  one  of  its  engineers  was  among  the  spectators 
and  one  engine  driver  was  driving  a  horse  in  a  race  recently 
when  an  alarm  was  turned  in.  Two  hosemen  were  on  hand, 
but  it  was  half  an  hour  before  a  stream  was  turned  on  the  fire. 
The  result  was  a  serious  loss,  when,  if  the  men  had  been 
available,  the  damage  would  probably  have  been  slight.  Mere 
equipment  of  engines,  hose  and  other  apparatus  will  not 
suffice  to  extinguish  fires  without  intelligent  human  agencies 
to  place  them  iti  operation.  The  personnel  and  discipline  of 
a  fire  department  are  almost  as  important  as  its  possession 
of  effective  apparatus. 


The  ravages  of  insects  of  various  kinds  cause  yearly 
financial  losses  in  this  country  estimated  at  $500,000,- 
000  or  more.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  drain  upon  the 
country’s  resources,  and  it  is  quite  proper  that  a  government 
department  should  devote  a  great  portion  of  its  energies  to 
the  minimization  of  such  losses.  There  is  another  avenue  of 
destruction  causing  a  waste  of  from  $160,000,000  to  $230,- 
000,000  per  annum,  to  which  the  Federal  Government  has  as 
yet  paid  little,  if  any,  attention.  We  refer  to  the  fire  loss, 
which  as  certainly  annihilates  values  as  do  the  insects;  though, 
fortunately,  the  operation  of  the  system  of  corporate  fire  in¬ 
surance  alleviates  and  mitigates,  in  many  instances,  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  actual  property  loss  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned.  The  fire  underwriters  of  the  country  are  making 
a  brave  struggle  to  reduce  fire  hazards  (and,  incidentally, 
their  own  premium  receipts),  although  the  old  theory  is  that 
they  should  simply  write  risks  as  they  find  them,  at  fitting 
rates,  and  are  under  no  obligation  to  endeavor  to  improve 
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the  risks.  Government  might  well  interest  itself  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reducing  the  tremendous  annual  fire  loss,  which 
marks  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  from  the  taxable  property  of  the 
nation,  and  causes  much  distress,  in  addition,  through  the 
ioss  of  wages  and  income. 


Among  the  features  of  the  1905  volume  of  The  Insur¬ 
ance  Year  Book  (just  issued)  devoted  to  fire  and 
marine  insurance,  which  should  afford  valuable  service  to 
both  fire  underwriters  and  the  insured,  are  the  lists  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  companies  which  are  not  licensed  by  State 
insurance  officials,  but  which  write  very  large  amounts  of 
so-called  “surplus  line”  business  in  this  country.  The  list  of 
American  companies  comprises  92  which  are  not  licensed  by 
the  insurance  officials  of  the  respective  States  in  which  they 
are  domiciled,  and  there  are  82  foreign  companies  transact¬ 
ing  more  or  less  business  in  the  United  States  without  hold¬ 
ing  licenses  from  State  officials.  The  information  presented 
m  The  Insurance  Year  Book  concerning  companies  of  this 
class  will  enable  those  desiring  more  insurance  than  can  be 
secured  from  licensed  companies  to  discriminate  in  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  policies,  and  thus  so  save  useless  expenditures 
for  premiums  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  chances  of 
full  collections  in  event  of  fire  losses.  In  this  connection  the 
list  of  “Companies  and  Brokers  Accepting  Surplus  Line 
Business,”  also  contained  in  The  Insurance  Year  Book,  will 
be  found  a  useful  guide. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE. 
T  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Equitable 
Life  last  week,  Paul  Morton  was  formally  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  the  resignation  of  James  W.  Alexander 
as  such  having  previously  been  accepted.  Thus  the  work  of 
regeneration  goes  on  within  the  company,  and  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that,  from  this  time  forth,  the  affairs  of  this  great 
life  insurance  institution  will  be  conducted  in  a  thoroughly 
businesslike  manner  and  confined  to  lines  laid  down  in  its 
charter — viz.,  the  issuing  of  policies  of  life  insurance,  grant¬ 
ing  of  annuities  and  matters  kindred  thereto.  President  Mor¬ 
ton,  while  not  trained  to  life  insurance  methods,  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  business  man,  and  as  such  must  have  a  general  familiar¬ 
ity  with  life  insurance.  He  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  transportation  interests  of  the  country,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  an  expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  railroads.  His 
prominence  in  this  direction  attracted  the  attention  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  President  selected  Mr.  Morton 
for  that  important  position  in  his  Cabinet.  This  he  resigned 
early  in  May,  to  take  an  executive  position,  as  of  July  i,  in 
the  street  railway  service  in  New  York  that  was  being  prose¬ 
cuted  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  There  had  been  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  who  would  be  chosen  as  president  of  the  Equitable, 
several  gentlemen  having  been  named  for  the  position.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  Paul  Morton  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board,  and  also  as  its  chairman,  with  full 
power  as  regards  the  management  of  the  company.  At  the 
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same  meeting  of  the  board  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Ryan 
had  purchased  Mr.  Hyde's  stock,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Morton  was  elected  as  chairman  of  the  board  before  the 
directors  had  been  informed  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  purchase  of  Mr. 
Hyde’s  stock.  In  his  previous  career  Mr.  Morton  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and 
this  is  what  is  required  in  the  Equitable  at  this  crisis,  the 
most  trying  that  has  ever  befallen  a  life  insurance  company 
in  this  country.  The  Equitable  had  been  discredited  by  the 
quarreling  that  took  place  between  certain  of  the  officers, 
while  the  scandals  exposed  by  the  examination  made  by  the 
Insurance  Department  led  the  public  to  believe  that  the  vast 
funds  controlled  by  the  company  were  being  made  the  foot¬ 
ball  for  speculation,  for  their  own  profit,  by  those  in  control. 

When  Mr.  Ryan  came  to  the  front  as  the  majority  stock¬ 
holder,  he  recognized  the  general  demand  made  that  the 
company  should  be  “mutualized,”  to  the  extent  of  placing 
his  stock  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees.  These  trustees  are 
ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 
and  George  Westinghouse,  gentlemen  of  national  reputation, 
whose  standing  is  such  as  to  give  assurance  that  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them  will  be  discharged  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  in  the  interests  of  the  600,000  policyholders  of  the 
company.  They  are  empowered  to  select  for  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-two  directors,  the  stock  interest 
being  entitled  to  name  the  other  twenty-four.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  selection  of  directors  to  fill  vacancies  has  thus  far 
been  left  to  the  three  trustees,  and  the  indications  are  that 
their  nominations  will  be  accepted  until  the  entire  board  is 
filled  with  men  who  will  regard  the  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  as  paramount  to  all  others.  The  character  of  the 
eighteen  new  directors  already  chosen  is  evidence  that  only 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  several  localities  will  be 
chosen  and  that  there  will  be  no  “dummies”  in  the  board. 
These  men  assume  the  responsibility  of  supervising  all  the 
transactions  of  the  company  and  will  make  up  the  various 
committees  that  are  charged  with  looking  after  the  details 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  Morton,  although  but  little  over  a  month  in  office,  has 
already  given  evidence  of  his  determination  to  correct  the 
abuses  that  have  been  shown  to  exist.  The  extravagant  sala¬ 
ries  paid  to  certain  officers  have  been  reduced  in  sums  vary¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  a  few  superfluous  ones 
have  been  lopped  off  entirely.  Mr.  Morton’s  salary  is  fixed 
at  $80,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  $100,000  heretofore  paid 
to  the  president.  A  large  number  of  clerks  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  and  their  work  distributed  among  those  retained, 
who  will  not  find  themselves  overworked  by  this  addition  to 
their  duties.  Mr.  Morton  informed  the  directors  last  week 
that  the  economies  he  has  already  introduced  will  save  the 
company  $500,000  a  year — a  very  considerable  sum  to  be 
transferred  from  the  expense  account  to  the  policyholders’ 
surplus. 

The  reforms  in  the  management  of  the  Equitable  thus  far 
made  manifest  under  the  new  regime  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : 

First — The  virtual  “mutualization”  of  the  company  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  policyholders  the  selection  of  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Second — The  selection  of  three  trustees,  of  national  repu¬ 


tation  for  ability  and  integrity,  to  vote  the  majority  stock  in 
the  election  of  directors. 

Third — The  election  of  Paul  Morton,  a  man  possessing 
the  highest  order  of  executive  ability,  who  has  filled  with 
honor  one  of  the  most  responsible  offices  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Roosevelt,  as  president  of  the  company. 

Fourth — The  introduction  of  various  reforms  and  econo¬ 
mies  that  will  result  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  the  policyholders’  funds. 

Fifth — The  elimination  of  all  the  speculative  abuses  that 
have  been  so  widely  criticised,  and  all  forms  of  “graft”  that 
have  been  so  universally  condemned. 

Sixth — The  constitution  of  a  new  board  of  directors  repre¬ 
senting  the  policyholders,  who  are  pledged  to  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  supervise  the  details  of  the 
business,  and  to  be  responsible  that  in  the  future  it  shall  be 
conducted  as  a  life  insurance  institution,  and  its  entangle¬ 
ments  with  outside  corporations  and  enterprises  dissolved  at 
the  earliest  ])racticable  moment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blight  which  fell  upon 
the  company  involved  but  three  or  four  of  its  executive  offi¬ 
cers,  whose  connection  with  it  has  now  been  severed.  No  de¬ 
partment,  outside  of  the  executive,  was  in  the  least  degree 
tainted  by  their  offenses.  The  actuarial  department  preserves 
its  organization  intact  and  above  the  examiners’  criticisms. 
The  medical  department,  under  its  efficient  directors,  passes 
unscathed  through  the  fire  of  investigation.  The  department 
of  accounts  is  intact,  thoroughly  organized  and  carefully 
supervised  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Gage  E.  Tarbell,  the  efficient  second  vice-president  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  agencies,  while  criticised  by  the  daily  papers, 
came  out  of  the  investigation  with  reputation  unsmirched, 
and  is  continued  at  the  head  of  the  business-getting  depart¬ 
ment.  So  all  along  the  line,  the  various  departments  are  un¬ 
impaired  by  the  criticisms  that  fell  upon  the  executives,  and 
are  in  excellent  condition  to  co-operate  with  every  effort  made 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  company. 

The  new  management  of  the  Equitable  stands  for  reform, 
in  all  that  the  word  implies.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
past  and  future  practices  will  be  closely  drawn,  and  only  such 
of  the  old  continued  by  the  new  as  seem  to  be  wise  and 
judicious  and  in  the  best  interests  of  those  most  deeply  con¬ 
cerned— the  policyholders — who  have  placed  their  trust  in 
the  company.  If  there  has  been  any  betrayal  of  that  trust  in 
the  past,  that  is  now  a  closed  incident.  The  temptations  that 
came  to  those  formerly  in  control  have  been  removed,  and 
the  sacred  trust  funds  will  be  so  safeguarded  in  the  future 
that  no  repetitions  of  those  offenses  that  have  excited  so  much 
discussion  and  apprehension  can  occur.  Bygones  should  be 
regarded  as  bygones,  so  far  as  the  new  management  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  regeneration  of  the  Equitable  has  been  begun 
under  the  most  promising  auspices,  and  will  be  continued 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  competent  men  who  are  now 
in  control.  The  worst  has  been  told  of  the  old  management, 
and  the  new  starts  upon  a  career  free  of  all  past  entangle¬ 
ments.  For  whatever  offenses  against  the  policyholders  that 
have  been  committed  the  law  provides  a  remedy.  II  funds  have 
been  misappropriated  the  Attorney-General  has  it  in  his  power 
to  compel  restitution,  and  he  has  already  inaugurated  law¬ 
ful  measures  to  that  end.  If  any  one  of  the  old  management 
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laid  himself  open  to  criminal  prosecution  it  is  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  District  Attorney  to  cite  him  to  the  bar  of  criminal 
justice,  and  District  Attorney  Jerome  promises  to  do  this  if 
the  evidence  warrants  it.  The  new  management  takes  up  the 
work  of  life  insurance,  excluding  speculation  and  “graft,” 
under  auspices  that  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
The  slate  has  been  wiped  clean  for  them  and  their  skirts  are 
clear;  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  thery  have  their 
records  to  make  and  their  reputations  are  at  stake.  With  the 
immense  business  already  upon  its  books,  which  will  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded,  with  its  immense  volume  of  assets,  over  $400,- 
000,000,  and  $80,000,000  of  surplus,  it  stands  to-day  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  safest  insurance  companies  in  the  world. 
In  all  the  controversy  regarding  it  that  has  raged  for  several 
months  past,  no  one  has  questioned  its  solvency.  The  exam¬ 
iners  and  investigators,  whose  reports  have  been  published, 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  company  is  financially  com¬ 
petent  to  redeem  every  policy  it  has  outstanding  at  its  face 
value  at  its  maturity.  Every  new  insurant  can  be  assured 
that  whatever  contract  he  enters  into  with  the  Equitable  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter  by  the  company.  A  new  era  has 
dawned  upon  it,  and  the  darkness  that  for  a  time  surrounded 
the  Equitable  has  been  dispelled  by  the  new  and  strenuous 
blood  that  has  been  injected  into  its  management,  before 
which  all  doubt  and  suspicion  must  dissolve.  Let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead,  while  the  regenerated  company  takes  up 
the  work  for  which  it  was  originally  chartered,  and  resumes 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  are  administering  the 
most  beneficent  system  ever  devised  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

Ihe  n;eeting  of  companies  in  the  board  rooms,  on  the  27th  ult.,  was 
called  through  the  medium  of  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Providence  Washington  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
organizing  an  Eastern  adjustment  bureau,  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
Western  bureau.  It  was  freely  admitted  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
such  a  bureau,  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  to  remove  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  existing  methods.  But  there  was  perfect 
unanimity  on  one  question,  viz.,  that  the  bureau  should  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  companies,  and  no  individual  should  own  one  dollar 
of  stock,  save  as  an  official  representative  of  a  company  whose  by-laws 
or  charter  prohibited  ownership  of  such  stock.  On  this  basis,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  devise  a  proper  scheme  and 
report  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 

It  is  understood  that  hereafter  the  only  approval  certificates  of 
automatic  sprinkler  installations  in  this  territory  recognized  in  the 
fixing  of  rates  will  be  those  issued  by  the  Exchange.  Mr.  Boone,  who 
has  charge  of  that  work  under  Manager  Hess,  will  assume  his  duties 
on  the  15th  inst. 

Again  the  brokers  are  stirred  with  surprise  and  indignation  over  the 
reports  to  the  Exchange  of  cancellations  for  non-payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  of  a  considerable  number  of  policies  charged  to  brokers  without 
certificates.  They  repeat  their  old  cry,  that  the  admission  of  so  many 
actual  cases  is  indication  of  many  more  delivered  to  unlicensed  brokers 
not  included  in  the  canceled  lot.  They  assume  that  these  policies  arc 
received  chiefly  through  branch  offices. 

The  organization  of  the  Real  Estate  Owners  Insurance  Company 
does  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  expected,  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  merchants  and 


agents  in  other  cities  does  not  now  favor  the  presumption  that  the 
real  estate  men  of  this  city  are  putting  money  into  the  new  concern 
with  extraordinary  avidity. 

The  latest  production  of  an  enterprising  organizer  of  a  Lloyds  under 
an  “old  charter,”  in  this  city,  assails  several  well-known  stock  com¬ 
panies  as  weaklings.  Their  names,  their  assets  and  their  net  surplus 
are  set  forth  with  a  chorus  of  praise  for  the  individual  security  of 
the  proposed  Lloyds.  One  of  the  companies  whose  name  is  in  the 
list  of  the  alleged  doubtful,  wishes  the  author  of  the  circular  would 
call  at  the  office  on  William  street. 

It  is  asserted  that  examiners  are  at  work  upon  the  books  of  the 
Armenia  of  Pittsburg,  in  this  city,  and  that  their  William  street 
building  is  on  the  market  for  an  offer.  The  four-headed  firm  which 
lately  represented  the  company  is  out  of  it,  except  one  of  its  members, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  business.  The  brokers  are  watching  the 
company  very  closely. 

Friends  of  the  new  Eastern  adjustment  bureau  proposition  believe 
John  M.  Whiton  would  make  an  excellent  head  manager  of  such  an 
organization.  It  was  under  Mr.  Whiton’s  presidency  of  the  New 
York  Board  that  the  attention  of  companies  was  drawn  to  the  abuses 
in  individual  adjustments  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  present 
efficient  loss  committee,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  reform  of  the 
business  in  this  city. 

There  were  rumors  last  week  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
was  to  be  called  to  push  through  the  amendments  to  the  by-laws. 
Judging  by  the  expressions  of  opposition  to  some  of  the  radical 
changes  proposed  in  the  powers  of  the  financial  committee,  the  final 
agreement  on  all  the  important  sections  is  liable  to  be  deferred  until 
September  or  October. 

The  latest  wrinkle  is  the  request  of  a  small  city  company  that 
brokers  accept  policies  with  the  date  of  expiration  written  in  as  of 
December  31.  The  acquiescence  in  this  plan  for  controlling  the  rein¬ 
surance  liability  or  reserve  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  in  fact  it  extends  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  renewed.  It  is  a  fore-ordained  failure. 

Policy  forms  issued  upon  automobiles  by  one  company  contain  a 
warranty  that  the  liability  of  the  company  is  limited  to  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  only  in  event  of  loss,  and  expressly  e.xempting  the  company  from 
any  consequential  damage  connected  with  maintenance  contracts  or 
otherwise.  This  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  the  very  singular 
action  of  a  certain  contractor,  who  assumed  that  a  repaired  automo¬ 
bile  is  unworthy  of  a  maintenance  contract,  and  misled  innocent 
owners  into  claims  upon  the  companies  in  the  Ninth  avenue  loss  which 
were  not  insured. 

The  preliminary  reports  of  the  patrol  returns  reveal  some  interesting 
changes  in  the  receipts  of  the  companies.  There  are  a  few  increases  of 
importance,  but  the  principal  changes  are  decreases.  The  medium- 
grade  companies  seem  to  have  fared  best  in  holding  their  own.  The 
returns,  as  far  as  published,  are  far  from  conipfete,  and  doubtless  the 
returns  omitted  will  prove  among  the  most  interesting  of  all. 

The  pride  of  some  of  the  leading  brokers  is  touched  very  sorely  by 
the  printed  reports  of  delinquent  customers,  whose  policies  are  can¬ 
celed  for  non-payment  of  premiums.  Of  course,  it  is  no  discredit  to 
the  broker  whose  business  is  widely  diffused  to  have  an  occasional 
hard  nut  to  crack  in  the  way  of  a  customer  who  cannot  pay.  As  a  rule, 
the  principal  brokers  escape  very  lightly;  but  when  a  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  name  appears  regularly  and  often  in  each  monthly  report,  the 
companies  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  Royal  Exchange  patrol  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
show  the  remarkable  streak  of  conservatism  which  has  come  over  that 
company  in  comparison  with  the  old  management  of  1904. 

W.  L.  Maillot,  Arkansas  special  agent  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency,  predicts  great  injury  to  the  business  interests  of  that 
State  from  the  workings  of  the  anti-trust  law.  Mr.  Maillot,  who  is 
visiting  New  York,  retains  supervision  of  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma 
Territory  business  of  the  New  York  Underwriters. 

John  F.  Boyle  of  Adams  &  Boyle,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  in  town  a 
few  days  ago. 

Glen  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  formerly  with  the  Williamsburgh  City 
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Fire  as  counterman,  died  recently  at  the  home  of  his  sister  at  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

It  is  announced  that  the  United  States  management  of  the  State 
Fire  of  Liverpool  has  been  transferred  from  August  i  to  James  A. 
Brewster,  formerly  United  States  manager  of  the  Scottish  Union  and 
National  of  Edinburgh.  Hall  &  Henshaw  were  formerly  United  States 
managers  of  the  State  Fire. 

Vice-President  James  A.  Silvey,  of  the  Hamilton  Fire  of  this  city, 
has  advised  the  stockholders  of  the  company  that  owing  to  heavy 
losses  and  the  requirements  of  the  reinsurance  reserve  law,  the  net 
surplus  approximated  only  $800  on  July  i,  1905.  Mr.  Silvey  points  out 
to  the  stockholders  that  the  business  interests  of  the  company  require 
$50,000  additional  surplus,  and  suggests  that  this  amount  be  paid  in 
voluntarily  by  the  stockholders. 

George  J.  Dexter,  president  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association, 
was  in  town  recently  on  his  way  to  Narragansett  Pier,  where  he  will 
enjoy  a  brief  vacation. 

The  National  Board  of  Eire  Underwriters  Committee  of  Twenty 
made  a  number  of  thorough  tests  of  this  city’s  fire  engines  recently, 
and  found  a  dangerously  large  percentage  of  those  tested  to  be  in 
poor  condition.  It  is  stated  that  out  of  the  first  dozen  tested,  one-half 
were  sent  to  the  department’s  repair  shop.  One  engine  rated  as  a 
first  size,  developed  a  power  less  than  a  fourth  size  and  could  only 
furnish  one  stream,  whereas  it  should  have  been  capable  of  furnishing 
three.  Other  tests  will  be  made  next  week. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  programme  for  new  business  which  was  launched  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  agencies  and  supervisors  of  the  New  York  Life  on  May 
27  last,  was  highly  successful.  It  resulted  in  new  business  represented 
by  over  21,000  applications,  for  nearly  $49,000,000  insurance,  received 
between  June  5  and  July  15. 

Edward  Lyman  Short,  for  more  than  ten  years  general  solicitor 
of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Davies,  Stone  &  Auerbach,  died  on  Sunday  last  at  his  home  in  New 
York.  He  had  been  ailing  since  May  i  and  was  about  to  start  for 
Europe  w'hen  he  became  ill. 

G.  Wellwood  Murray,  superintendent  of  agencies  of  the  Home  Life, 
was  recently  operated  on  for  appendicitis,  and  is  now  resting  easily  in 
the  hospital  in  Montclair. 

Hubert  H.  Ward  of  Cleveland,  who  recently  left  the  State  Mutual 
Life  to  accept  the  office  of  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  McClean 
.'\rms  and  Ordnance  Company  of  Cleveland,  has  accepted  a  proposition 
coming  to  him  from  the  New  York  Life  by  which  he  will  have  the 
privilege  of  writing  insurance  for  this  company  in  connection  with  his 
other  business,  as  his  time  will  allow',  in  any  part  of  the  w'orld. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  adopted  the  allow¬ 
ances  for  fire  protection  printed  in  full  in  The  Spectator  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  automatic  alarm  allowance  is  to  be  granted,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  rule,  the  system  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  be  brought  into  entire 
compliance  with  the  standard  adopted  by  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

When  a  dry  pipe  system  is  used  the  allowance  for  automatic 
sprinklers  is  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  stated,  as  printed  in  The 
Spectator  two  weeks  ago. 

Osborne  Howes,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  is  chairman  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  delegation 
to  the  National  Reciprocity  Congress,  this  month,  in  Chicago. 

United  States  Manager  U.  C.  Crosby  of  the  Royal  Exchange  was  in 
Boston  the  past  week  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

Inspector  G.  E.  Bruen  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  and  Inspector 
F.  M.  Griswold  of  the  Home  have  been  in  Boston,  in  conference  with 
the  New  England  Water  Works  Association,  relative  to  committee 
investigation  on  the  subject  of  uniform  hose  threads. 


Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

A.  B.  Wallace  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  to  succeed  the  late  G.  B.  Garland. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  the 
policy  of  one  who  was  not  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  paying  the 
first  premium  is  void,  whether  or  not  the  insured  was  aware  of  his 
condition.  This  decision  is  causing  much  unfavorable  comment,  and 
naturally  causes  some  uneasiness  among  carriers  of  life  insurance,  as  it 
causes  a  doubt  to  arise  in  their  minds  as  to  the  value  of  their  policies. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  names  have  been  added  by  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters  Association  to  the  list  of  signers  of  the  agreement  of 
April,  1897:  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  as  a  representative  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Stokes  &  Packard  as  direct  reporting 
third  agents  for  the  Camden  Fire. 

Charles  Fearon  &  Co.,  brokers  in  this  city,  say; 

We  represent  quite  large  holdings  of  Delaware  Insurance  Company 
stock,  and  our  people  are  desirous  of  acquiring  more  stock  or  selling 
that  which  they  hold ;  but  having  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  company  to 
increase  its  earnings  under  favorable  conditions,  we  much  prefer 
to  buy.  Should  we  increase  our  holding  to  any  extent  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  secure  a  more  progressive  and  economic  conduct  of  the 
business.  A  change  we  consider  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  bidding 
$27  per  share  for  the  stock,  ex-dividend,  and  would  ask  stockholders 
if  thev  do  not  care  to  sell  their  entire  holdings  at  this  price  to  offer 
us  at  least  half. 

President  Tattnall  Paulding  of  the  Delaware  says  in  reply  to  the 
above : 

We  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  this  offer  of  Mr.  Fearon’s. 
When  any  outside  interest  gets  control  of  the  Delaware  Insurance 
Company  the  moon  will  move  backward  and  the  sun  will  cease  to  rise. 

The  annual  report  of  William  A.  Stilley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  fire  department,  shows  the  fire  loss  in  that  city  during 
1904  to  have  been  but  $28,000,  and  to  have  been  fully  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.  This  is  considered  a  remarkable  showing  for  a  city  the  size 
of  Wilmington. 

The  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  Armenia  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburg  by  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department,  was  not  un¬ 
looked  for  by  the  fire  insurance  fraternity,  and  the  placing  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  a  firmer  basis  through  a  complete  reorganization  is  expected. 

Policyholders  of  the  North  American  Mutual,  the  Duquesne  Mutual 
and  the  Lafayette  Mutual  insurance  companies  recently  asked  the 
Pennsylvania  Insurance  Inspection  Company  to  make  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  these  companies,  and  this  concern,  after  an  e.xamina- 
tion,  reported  that  although  the  companies  named  are  chartered  as 
“mutual”  companies,  and  are  doing  business  in  a  mutual  way,  they  are 
in  reality  stock  companies.  The  State  Insurance  Department  was 
therefore  asked  to  take  action,  and  Robert  E.  Forster,  actuary  of  the 
Department,  says  in  his  report  to  Commissioner  Martin : 

The  complaints  against  these  companies  for  non-payment  of  fire 
losses  are  numerous,  and  I  cannot  see  where  all  the  money  will  come 
from  to  pay  the  losses.  Certainly  there  is  no  money  in  hand  now  to 
pay  losses. 

The  report  shows  that  the  assets  which  the  companies  claim  are  prac¬ 
tically  without  value,  and  that  the  officers  of  these  companies  are  like¬ 
wise  officers  or  managers  of  the  coal  and  mining  companies  in  which 
the  funds  are  invested.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  now  framed, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  to  put  these  companies  out  of 
business. 

Sidney  E.  Hutchinson  denies  that  any  one  but  his  firm,  Billington, 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  has  secured  control  of  the  Jefferson  Eire  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  states  that  their  present  intentions  are  to  operate  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  if  any  stock  be  sold  it  will  be  to  friendly  insurance  firms 
in  various  cities,  but  that  they  will  certainly  retain  control  of  the 
company.  The  agreement  of  purchase  with  Mr.  Coleman  stipulates 
that  the  transfer  of  stock  shall  take  place  before  November  16.  It  is 
stated  that  the  brokerage  firm  of  Charles  Fearon  &  Co.  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  control  of  the  Jefferson  as  well  as  of  the  American  Fire  and 
Delaware  insurance  companies  of  this  city. 
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Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

George  W.  Townshend  has  resigned  the  general  agency  of  the 
Bankers  Life  of  New  York. 

A  meeting  of  dissatisfied  policyholders  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  Friday  last  at  1214  Arch  street,  to  hear 
a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  policyholders’  suit  to  prohibit  the  com¬ 
pany  from  increasing  its  assessments,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  the 
reason  given  being  that  insufficient  time  has  been  given  to  consider  the 
matter.  Many  of  the  policyholders  have  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  order 
to  have  the  courts  determine  the  amount  which  the  company  may 
lawfully  assess. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The  President  of  the  National  Surety  Company  Criticised. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

There  have  appeared  in  the  press  several  interviews  emanating  from 
W.  B.  Joyce,  president  of  the  National  Surety  Company,  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that,  in  endeavoring  to  make  light  of  an  actual  loss  sustained 
by  his  company,  on  account  of  the  recent  defalcation  of  a  certain  offlciai 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  he  seeks  to  criticise  the  conduct 
of  others.  The  acts  of  this  gentleman  are  so  at  variance  with  common 
justice  and  fair  dealing  with  other  companies  doing  a  surety  business  as 
to  merit  the  condemnation  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  tacts.  He 
built  up  his  business  in  the  Northwest  by  cutting  the  rates  below  the 
margin  of  minimum  profit,  before  he  became  president  of  the  National, 
and  he  seeks  to  secure  the  business  of  other  companies,  months  before 
the  expiration  of  risks,  by  methods  entirely  at  variance  with  fair  dealing. 

Prior  to  his  assuming  the  office  of  president  of  the  National,  he  was 
general  agent  of  that  company  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  and 
controlled  that  entire  district,  doing  business  as  the  W.  B.  Joyce  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  understood  that  he  continues  to  hold  on  to  the  agency,  al¬ 
though  it  is  alleged  that  the  stock  of  the  W.  B.  Joyce  Company  has  been 
transferred  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Joyce.  Joyce  as  president,  acting  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  National,  and  Joyce  as  general  agent,  acting  for  those  of 
the  W.  B.  Joyce  Company,  are  entirely  different  individuals.  The  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  general  agent  can  discuss  questions  of  policy,  questions  of 
cutting  rates,  of  rebates,  questions  of  commissions  paid,  and  all  matters 
tending  to  enhance  either  interest,  and  decide  pro  or  con  as  separate 
and  distinct  parties.  Business  offering  that  may  not  be  acceptable  may 
be  placed  by  the  W.  B.  Joyce  Company  at  whatever  rates  either  one  or 
the  other  may  choose  to  accept,  and  vice  versa,  thus  playing  the  game 
of  “heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.”  Is  not  this  equitable  relation  sublime 
in  Its  simplicity? 

He  uses  every  means  for  advertising  himself,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
old,  and  in  this  case  extremely  pertinent,  couplet: 

“Who  blowed  that  trumpet,  and  by  whom  so  loudly  blown? 

I  blowed  it,  and  I  alius  blows  my  own.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  immediately  after  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Surety  Company.  Mr.  Joyce  amused  the  surety  world  by 
announcing  that  he  had  declined  to  write  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  business.  In  making  this  statement  he  not  only  reflected  upon  the 
management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  has  ever  since  been  crying 
because  he  realizes  that  he  did  it  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  loss  of  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Company,  Welle  Fargo  Company,  Pacific  Express  Company  and 
the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company.  The  business  was  lost  to  the  National 
because  the  companies  which  secured  it  were  better  equipped  to 
handle  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates  on  all  public  official  bonds  were  well 
established  and  not  a  single  complaint  of  any  rate-cutting  was  heard 
until  the  National  entered  the  field  actively  in  competition  for  this  busi¬ 
ness,  which  was  not  until  Mr.  Joyce  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  since 
which  time  the  whole  situation  has  been  changed  by  his  reckless  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  business  on  his  books  without  regard  to  the  adequacy  of 
rates.  Now  he  has  the  assurance  to  lecture  other  companies  for  offering 
to  write  certain  official  bonds  at  very  low  rates.  There  is  no  company 
which  is  offering  to  write  business  at  lower  rates  than  Mr.  Joyce. 

Losses  are  bound  to  occur  in  surety,  and  when  it  is  written  indiscrim¬ 
inately  by  inexperienced  persons,  the  percentage  of  loss,  of  course,  must 
be  larger.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  bonds  of  certain  public 
officials  who  handle  no  money,  but  who  are  required  to  give  bond  under 
special  legislative  acts,  can  be  safely  written  at  very  low  figures.  Again, 
the  surety  company  may  consider  it  good  policy  to  bid  low  to  secure  a 
certain  line  of  business  for  advertising  purposes.  Such  risks  are  known 
as  “target  risks,”  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Joyce  seems  to  think, 
that  the  surety  company  writes  all  its  other  business  on  the  same  basis. 
The  contrary  is  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  sworn  statements  of  the  leading 
companies.  Mr.  Joyce’s  articles  state  that  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National,  he  considered  the  rates  on 
surety  business  ridiculously  low.  This  is  irony  of  the  rankest  order.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rates  which  prevailed  in  the  district  cover¬ 
ing  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  the  territory  contiguous  thereto — a  section 
controlled  by  him  for  many  years  as  general  agent — were  lower  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  as  a  consequence  made  the  general 
average  rate  obtained  by  the  National  Surety  Company  the  lowest  of 
all  the  surety  companies.  As  proof  of  this  we  refer  the  public  to  the 
official  chart,  published  by  The  Spectator  Company,  for  the  years  1901. 
1902  and  1903,  which  exhibits  the  following  official  figures,  giving  the 
premiums  per  hundred  received  by  the  four  leading  surety  companies  on 
the  business  in  the  years  named: 
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1901.  1902.  1903. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company .  35.70  42.66  43.52 

American  Surety  Company  .  31,60  31.78  35.62 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  .  42.93  41.32  41.14 

National  Surety  Company  .  26.34  25.43  2l!60 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  rate  obtained  by  the  National,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  figures,  was  for  the  three  years  24.25,  as  against  the 
American  Surety  Company,  33;  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company,  41.79,  and 
the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company,  40.62,  showing  that  the 
National  obtained  far  less  than  either  of  its  leading  competitors,  and 
was  then  and  still  is  the  great  rate-cutter  of  the  country. 

For  the  year  1904,  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Joyce  as  president,  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners  have  discontinued  requiring  the  surety  companies 
to  furnish  their  aggregate  amount  of  insurance  in  force  as  formerly,  and 
therefore  no  comparative  statement  can  be  made  for  that  year.  All 
things,  however,  point  to  a  continuance  of  the  same  policy,  particularly 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  or  that  territory  allotted  to  the  W.  B.  Joyce 
Company  by  President  Joyce. 

It  is  noted  with  amusement  that  he  states  that  one  of  the  largest 
surety  companies  (referring  to  the  American  Surety  Company)  recently 
wrote  bonds  of  the  railway  mail  clerks  of  $1000  each  for  forty  cents,  but 
he  failed  to  call  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  tact  that  he  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Post- 
office  Clerks  to  write  the  bonds  of  postoffice  clerks,  a  much  more  haz¬ 
ardous  risk,  in  a  like  amount  at  fifty  cents  each,  when  other  companies 
were  obtaining  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

It  is  singular  that  the  insurance  journals  have  not  by  this  time  gotten 
on  to  Mr.  Joyce’s  methods  and  his  faculty  for  obtaining  free  advertising. 
Respectfully,  j.  Frank  Supplbe. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  July  26,  1905. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


— The  Indiana  Casualty  Company  has  been  organized  at  Earl  Park 
with  $200,000  capital  stock. 

— The  Keystone  Benefit  Association  of  Minneapolis  has  applied  for  a 
license  as  an  assessment  accident  company. 

— The  sixty-fifth  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Guarantee  Company  of 
North  America  shows  assets  on  June  30  of  $1,300,703;  liabilities,  including 
capital,  $471,292,  and  surplus,  $829,411. 

— Last  year  the  credit  department  of  the  Ocean  Accident  in  Georgia 
received  in  premiums  $17,993;  paid  in  losses,  $4203,  and  incurred  losses 
of  $6400. 

— The  officers  of  the  Commercial  Mutual  Accident  of  Philadelphia  are 
considering  the  organization  of  a  new  company  to  make  a  specialty  of 
industrial  health  and  accident  business. 

— The  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Empire  State  Surety  shows  that 
it  made  a  net  profit  of  $124,000  upon  its  operations  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1905;  $25,000  was  paid  out  of  this  for  dividends. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Casualty  Company  has  secured  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  liability  line  ever  written  in  the  West.  It  is  on  one  of  the 
leading  coal  companies  of  Illinois,  and  the  premium  is  $110,000. 

— The  business  of  the  American  Credit  Indemnity  in  New  York  State 
during  1904  was  as  follows:  Risks  written,  $4,981,441;  gross  premiums 
received,  $319,254;  losses  paid,  $219,199.  These  figures  are  not  given  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Department. 

— The  Baggage  Security  Company  of  New  York  has  entered  Texas,  and 
appointed  Cravens  &  Kelly  of  Houston  general  agents.  The  company 
insures  baggage  of  all  travelers  and  tourists  against  burglary,  theft  or 
fire  while  in  transit  or  while  located  in  any  hotel  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Mexico. 

— An  order  of  satisfaction  has  been  entered  in  the  case  of  the  widow 
of  Paul  Caine  against  the  United  States  Casualty  to  recover  $10,000  on  an 
accident  policy.  Caine  was  drowned  at  Louisville  in  July,  1903,  and  most 
of  the  companies  in  which  he  carried  insurance  contested  payment,  some 
on  the  ground  of  suicide  and  others  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentations 
in  application  as  to  health. 

— The  inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  quarterly  re¬ 
port  on  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States  during  January,  February 
and  March,  1905.  During  that  quarter  there  were  28  passengers  and  204 
employees  killed  and  1651  passengers  and  2062  employees  injured  in  train 
accidents,  making  in  all  232  persons  killed  and  3713  injured  in  train  acci¬ 
dents.  Other  accidents  to  passengers  and  employees,  not  the  result  of 
collisions  or  derailments,  bring  the  total  number  of  casualties  up  to 
15,306  (909  killed  and  14,397  injured).  There  was  a  decrease  of  42  in  the 
total  number  of  persons  killed  as  compared  with  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1904.  The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  was 
3108  (1787  collisions  and  1321  derailments),  of  which  284  collisions  and 
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177  derailments  affected  passenger  trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines 
and  roadway  by  these  accidents  amounted  to  $2,449,248.  There  was  an 
increase  of  27  in  the  number  of  collisions  and  of  131  in  the  number  of 
derailments  as  compared  with  the  last  preceding  quarter.  The  total 
number  of  employees  reported  killed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars 
during  this  quarter  was  62. 

• — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  West  Virginia 
Casualty  Company  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
directors  and  officers  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Richard  T. 
Lowndes  and  Charles  E.  Pride,  John  J.  Cornwell  of  Romney,  W.  Va.,  was 
elected  president  and  a  director  to  succeed  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  W.  R. 
Meservie,  county  clerk  of  Ritchir  county,  treasurer,  succeeding  Mr. 
Pride.  The  executive  staff  is  now  composed  of  John  J.  Cornwell,  presi¬ 
dent;  B.  F.  Wilson,  vice-president;  W.  R.  Meservie,  general  manager 
and  treasurer;  D.  J.  Carter,  secretary;  W.  Pearcy  Goff,  chief  surgeon; 
('.  R.  Ogden,  assistant  surgeon;  W.  S.  John,  attorney,  and  Ladru  Tracy, 
State  agent. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


A  Fidelity  Company  for  the  Northwest. 

The  Northwestern  Fidelity  and  Burglary  Insurance  Company  is  being 
formed  in  Minneapolis,  the  stock  being  subscribed  by  banks  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  and  the  country  banks  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
At  the  suggestion  of  C.  D.  Griffith  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association, 
which  held  a  convention  last  June,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  forming  such  a  company  to  handle  the  fidelity  and 
burglary  business  of  the  banks,  which  are  now  paying  a  large  amount 
of  premiums  to  fidelity  and  casualty  companies,  principally  in  the  East. 
It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  start  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$300,000  and  surplus  $150,000.  Headquarters  will  be  established  in 
Minneapolis. 


Minor  Surety  Notes. 

— The  National  Surety  has  entered  Kansas. 

— The  .Aitna  Indemnity  has  joined  the  Chicago  Surety  Underwriters 
Association. 

— Henry  D.  Lyman,  president  of  the  American  Surety,  has  returned 
from  Europe. 

• — The  A3tna  Indemnity  has  discontinued  its  Rhode  Island  agency  here¬ 
tofore  reporting  to  E.  L.  Watson  &  Co.  of  Providence. 

_ A  bill  will  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature  of  Indiana  making  It 

obligatory  upon  public  officials  to  furnish  corporate  surety. 

_ On  August  1  J.  W.  Sweet,  formerly  in  the  home  office  of  the  National 

Surety,  took  charge  of  the  bond  department  in  Pittsburg,  under  Negley 
&  Clark. 

_ At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers  Association 

the  executive  council  favored  the  membership  banks  placing  all  their 
fidelity  bond  business  with  one  or  two  companies,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  a  better  rate  by  saving  the  companies  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
soliciting  business. 

— The  American  Surety  has  announced  the  organization  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  local  boards:  Suffolk,  Va.,  McLemore  &  Corbitt,  attorneys;  James 
L.  Lemore  and  James  H.  Corbitt,  assistant  secretaries;  Arthur  Woseford, 
Suffolk,  and  W.  J.  Story,  Courtland,  resident  vice-presidents.  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  Russell  &  Goodman,  attorneys;  H.  C.  Mclneen  and  John  S. 
Armstrong,  resident  vice-presidents. 

— Ayers  &  Petrie  of  Chicago  have  been  appointed  general  agents  for 
the  Metropolitan  Surety  Company  of  New  York,  which  was  recently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Illinois.  The  Metropolitan  is  organizing  an  advisory  board  in 
Chicago,  which  will  include  S.  W.  H.  Lydon  of  Lydon  &  Drews;  J.  F. 
Bowen,  formerly  Illinois  manager  of  the  City  Trust;  James  H.  Gilbert 
of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  and  Savings,  and  Andrew  R.  Sheriff,  attorney. 

— The  Metropolitan  Surety  has  made  the  following  recent  agency  ap¬ 
pointments  in  New  Jersey:  James  C.  Young,  president  National  Realty 
Company,  as  resident  vice-president  at  Jersey  City;  Kinkead  &  Davis  of 
Jersey  City,  general  agents  for  Hudson  county;  Bartlet  &  Reader,  general 
agents  at  Camden;  Reading  &  Brennen,  general  agents  at  Trenton; 
James  Madden,  general  agent  at  Paterson;  J.  Kissam  Field,  general 
agent  at  Orange;  Edward  G.  Forman,  Freehold;  James  D.  Corton,  Asbury 
Park;  John  A.  Freeh,  Somerville,  and  P.  J.  &  W.  H.  Ryan,  Elizabeth. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Examination  of  the  Manhattan  Life. 

The  New  York  Insurance  Department  has  made  public  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  as 
of  December  31,  1904.  The  first  report  filed  gave  the  company  credit  for 
assets  amounting  to  $17,761,860,  and  surplus,  exclusive  of  the  $100,000 
capital,  of  $943,249.  On  the  company  being  granted  a  hearing,  the  real 
estate  appraisers  filed  an  amended  repoi^t,  increasing  the  value  of  the 
home  office  building  by  $200,000,  to  $4,700,000,  so  that  the  company’s 
assets  are  accepted  at  $17,961,860,  and  the  surplus,  exclusive  of  capital, 
at  $1,143,249.  In  the  report  filed  by  the  company  early  in  the  year,  its 
assets  were  stated  at  $18,673,285,  and  the  unasslgned  funds  at  $1,754,674. 
The  difference  between  those  figures  and  the  Department’s  investigation 
is  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  owned  from  $5,874,- 
925  to  $5,263,600,  the  former  figure  representing  the  actual  market  value 
and  the  latter  only  the  cost  value.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  company 
carries  a  voluntary  reserve  of  $200,000  to  provide  for  depreciation  in 
assets  which  the  Department  did  not  eliminate  from  the  liabilities,  al¬ 
though  it  marked  the  real  estate  down,  and  that  sum  should  be  added 
to  the  surplus,  making  it  in  all  $1,443,249. 

The  company  in  notifying  its  agents  of  the  results  of  the  examination, 
expresses  itself  well  satisfied  in  the  main  with  the  report,  showing,  as  it 
does,  the  results  of  healthy  growth  and  progressive  business  methods. 
It  naturally  objects  to  the  valuation  placed  upon  its  real  estate  of  cost 
value  only,  especially  as  its  own  figures  were  based  on  valuations  made 
by  the  Department  in  1895  and  1901.  Everybody  knows  that  real  estate 
in  the  financial  section  of  New  York  city  has  not  depreciated  or  even 
remained  stationary  in  values  during  the  past  ten  years.  However,  the 
Manhattan’s  real  strength  is  not  one  whit  impaired,  and  its  management 
is  as  progressive  as  ever.  The  circular  to  the  agents  calls  attention  to 
these  self-evident  facts  as  under: 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Department,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  so  strong  that  it  should  not  object  to  a  reduction  in  the  valuation 
of  its  building  made  by  the  Department  as  a  measure  of  great  conserva¬ 
tism,  and  we  confidently  expect  that  when  the  present  panic  in  insur¬ 
ance  affairs  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  Insurance  Department 
will  be  very  much  more  liberal  in  its  reappraisement  of  our  real  estate. 

The  real  values  have  not  been  affected  by  the  action  of  the  Insurance 
Department.  The  home  office  property  is  worth  just  as  much  as  before, 
and  in  fact  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  each  year,  as  real 
estate  values  are  constantly  on  the  increase  in  the  financial  section. 
We  still  have  a  very  handsome  surplus,  and  our  earning  abilities  have 
not  been  affected  in  the  slightest  degree. 


The  Erie  Life  Organizing. 

B.  F.  Reinmund  of  the  John  Hancock  is  promoting  a  life  company  to  be 
known  as  the  Erie  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  a  mutual, 
legal  reserve  company.  Col.  James  Kilboume  of  the  Kilbourne-Jacobs 
Company  is  to  be  president,  and  other  men  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  company  are  W.  D.  Guilbert,  Auditor  of  State  and  president 
of  the  Capitol  Savings  and  Trust  Company;  R.  Grosvenor  Hutchings, 
president  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade  and  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Jeffreys  Manufacturing  Company;  A.  W.  Mackinzie,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Capitol  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and  a 
number  of  other  leading  business  and  financial  men  of  Columbus. 


Middle  States  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Mutual  Benefit  reports  an  increase  in  June,  new  business  applied  for, 
of  nearly  34  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications  submitted  was  over  26  per  cent.  An  increase  of 
22  per  cent  was  made  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year  in  the  amount  of  new  insurance  applied  for.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  submitted  was  nearly  18  per  cent.  The 
company  received  15,780  applications  for  $33,721,307  of  insurance,  an  increase  of 
2371  applications  and  $5,999,388  of  insurance  over  the  record  of  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year — in  which  period  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  was  made  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1903  in  the  amount  of  new  business  applied  for,  and 
18  per  cent  in  the  number  of  applications  submitted. 

— In  speaking  of  the  case  of  Frederick  Carlton,  the  suspected  wife  murderer. 
President  E.  J.  Heppenheimer  of  the  Colonial  Life  said:  “Inspector  Cross  of 
the  New  York  Police  Department  has  learned  through  a  confession  of  Eleanor 
Vanderventer  that  she  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a  policy  for 
$1000  in  the  Colonial.  An  application  for  insurance  on  the  life  of  Eleanor  Carl¬ 
ton,  in  which  Frederick  Carlton,  husband,  was  named  as  beneficiary,  was  made 
through  the  Burlington  office  of  the  Colonial  on  June  10.  The  company’s  medi¬ 
cal  examiner  reported  the  applicant  as  a  good  risk  physically,  but  owing  to 
difficulty  in  locating  “Mrs.  Carlton”  at  the  Brooklyn  address  given  in  her  appli¬ 
cation,  no  action  was  taken.  Further  inquiry  also  caused  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  relations  of  the  applicant  and  the  beneficiary,  so  the  company  concluded 
to  reject  the  risk,  and  the  policy  was  not  issued.” 
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Middle  States  PIre  Insurance  Notes. 

—Edwin  G.  Adaras  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  International  Fire  of 
West  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

—The  Providence  Washington  has  appointed  Frank  C.  Sturtevant  its  special 
■agent  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

•  E,  J.  Carlisle,  adjuster -of  fire  losses  for  the  companies,  has  moved  from 
Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  where  he  has  taken  offices  at  721  Ellicott  square. 

— ^The  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  has  established  a  branch  office  in  England  for 
the  transaction  of  reinsurance  business.  The  company  has  been  admitted  to 
associate  membership  in  the  Fire  Offices  Committee.  -W.  H.  Spiller  has  been 
appointed  manager. 

— Suit  for  $25,000  damages  has  been  instituted  by  the  Moore-Jonas  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  Company  on  the  allegation 
that  sparks  from  one  of  the  railroad’s  engines  caused  a  tire  which  destroyed  the 
glass  company’s  plant  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


National  Life  Men  Gather  at  Montpelier. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Agents  Association  of  the  National 
Life  of  Vermont  was  held  in  Montpelier  last  week.  The  meeting  opened 
on  Tuesday  morning  with  a  business  session  in  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall  and  finished  with  a  dinner  at  the  Pavilion  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  officers  of  the  association,  under  whose  management  the  meeting 
was  arranged,  are:  E.  B.  Hamlin,  president,  Cleveland;  J.  Howard  Ed¬ 
wards,  vice-president,  Boston;  George  D.  Adler,  second  vice-president. 
Salt  Lake  City;  W.  B.  Henderson,  secretary,  Kansas  City;  Philip  Burnet, 
Jr.,  treasurer,  Wilmington,  Del.;  executive  committee,  J.  A.  Wellman, 
chairman,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  M.  W.  Marshall,  Detroit;  F.  A.  Dickey, 
St.  Louis.  Over  fifty  general  and  special  agents  were  in  attendance  and 
seventeen  new  members  were  elected. 

After  calling  the  convention  to  order,  Mr.  Hamlin  introduced  President 
De  Boer,  who  gave  the  association  a  warm  and  generous  welcome.  A.  B. 
Bisbee,  medical  director  of  the  company,  closed  the  morning  session 
with  an  able  address  on  “The  Medical  Examiner,’’  and  in  the  afternoon 
Second  Vice-President  James  B.  Estee  spoke  on  “The  Establishment  of 
an  Agency,”  and  then  followed  a  discussion  on  “How  can  the  policy¬ 
holder  assist  the  agent  to  increase  business?”  Frederick  A.  Howland, 
counsel  for  the  company,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
address  on  the  law  of  assignments  relative  to  life  insurance.  Addresses 
of  interest  were  also  made  by  George  P.  Dewey  of  Portland,  Me.;  H. 
Kendall  Read,  James  T.  Phelps,  George  H.  Olmstead,  F.  A.  Dickey, 
Actuary  C.  F.  Moulton,  Treasurer  Cutler  and  others.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  agents  attended  a  smoke  talk  at  the  Apollo  Club.  At  the 
banquet  Thursday  evening  150  were  present,  not  including  the  ladles, 
and  James  B.  Estee  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  President,  James  A.  Wellman,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
first  vice-president,  Fred  A.  Stolp,  San  Francisco;  second  vice-president, 
F.  A.  Dickey,  St.  Louis;  secretary,  H.  Kendal  Read,  Philadelphia;  treas¬ 
urer,  George  E.  Salsbury,  Wilmington,  Del.;  executive  committee,  Earl 
S.  Kingsley,  Rutland,  chairman;  George  P.  Dewey,  Portland,  Me.;  W.  B. 
Dobbins,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  agents  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  illness  of  ex-President 
Charles  Dewey,  who  was  unable  to  attend.  The  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Montpelier. 


New  England  Life  and  PIre  Insurance  Notes. 

—Insurance  men  generally  will  hear  with  much  regret  that  John  C.  Linehan, 
Commissioner  of  New  Hampshire,  is  seriously  ill. 

—The  New  England  Womens  Life  Underwriters  Association  has  elected  the 
following  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Association: 
Delegates— E.  A.  Ransom,  The  Standard;  Julia  A.  Sprague,  Mutual;  Florence 
E.  Shaal,  Equitable;  S.  E.  Drake,  Mutual;  Stella  M.  Crawford.  National  of 
Vermont.  Alternates — Lucy  G.  Morrill,  Equitable;  Mary  A.' G.  Toland,  Mutual; 
M.  Talbot  Lane,  State  Mtual;  A.  D.  Dimick,  New  York;  Mary  G.  Hall, 
Equitable. 

— Inspector  Wm.  H.  Johnson  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Committee  of  Twenty  has  completed  his  investigation  of  the  fire  protection  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  in  part  reports  as  follows:  “There  is  no  liability  to  con¬ 
flagrations,  nor  of  serious  fires  occurring;  the  extensive  manufacturing  buildinp 
are  of  large  area,  having  private  fire  protection,  and  are  well  guarded  to  dis¬ 
cover  incipient  fires  and  prevent  them  gaining  headway.  The  good  condition 
and  width  of  streets  within  the  business  and  manufacturing  sections  enable  the 
firemen  to  respond  quickly  and  surround  burning  buildings.” 


THE  WEST. 


Life  Company  for  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Life  Insurance  Company,  now  being  organized,  pro¬ 
poses  to  issue  a  contract  in  which  the  portion  of  the  premium  to  be  used 
for  expenses  will  be  stipulated,  and  the  company  binds  itself  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  sum.  The  paid-up  capital  stock  is  to  be  $100,000,  and  the 
officers:  President,  Oscar  Casey  of  Dysart;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  C.  M.  Atherton  of  Cedar  Rapids;  secretary  and  actuary,  George 
M.  Stearns  of  Des  Moines;  treasurer,  J.  M.  Dinwiddie  of  Cedar  Rapids. 


Will  Write  Only  Simplest  Forms, 

Frank  P.  Manly  of  Indianapolis,  who  is  organizing  the  Indianapolis 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  Is  the 
intention  of  the  management  to  write  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible  consistent  with  safety.  Management  expenses  will  be  low  and 
the  territory  during  the  first  few  years  will  be  limited  probably  to  the 
State  of  Indiana.  It  is  to  be  a  mutual,  legal  reserve  company,  operating 
on  the  four  per  cent  reserve  basis,  without  special  contracts  or  special 
schemes  of  any  kind. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  North  Star  Benefit  Association,  an  Illinois  fraternal,  has  raised  its 
rates. 

—The  Iroquois  Club  of  Chicago  is  backing  a  national  movement  for  investiga¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance  methods. 

— The  Michigan  Mutual  Life  is  issuing  a  new  contract  known  as  form  C, 
which  is  a  straight  life  at  non-participating  rates. 

—The  work  of  organizing  a  life  company  in  Des  Moines  by  former  Congress¬ 
man  Butler  and  E.  H.  Erwin  has  been  discontinued  for  the  present. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—The  Citizens  of  St.  Louis  has  established  a  regular  farm  department  at  its 
home  office. 

— The  Illinois  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Chicago  on  August  14, 

— William  M.  Murray  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  stamping 
office  for  Indian  Territory  at  Muskogee. 

— Frank  Fassold  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
Milwaukee  Fire  for  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

— The  Continental  has  transferred  J.  F.  Donyea,  its  special  agent  for  Northern 
Illinois,  to  the  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  field. 

— E.  T.  Marshall  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  been  appointed  United  States 
correspondents  for  the  Balkan  National  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

— The  aggregate  experience  of  all  the  fire  companies  transacting  business  in 
Indiana  has  been  most  unfavorable  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905. 

— The  German-American  of  New  York  has  established  a  farm  department  at 
.\berdeen,  S.  D.,  to  cover  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  department  is  in 
charge  of  State  Agent  A.  S.  Reed. 

— The  25  per  cent  increase  in  rates  made  by  the  Nashville  Board  is  divided 
into  two  charges  of  15  and  10  per  cent.  The  former  is  for  inadequate  piping, 
and  the  latter  for  insufficient  fire  protection. 

— William  P.  Hicks,  receiver  of  the  Preferred  Mutual  Fire  of  Holly,  Mich.,  is 
suing  a  number  of  former  policyholders  to  collect  the  assessment  necessary  to 
pay  the  company’s  debts  and  wind  up  its  affairs. 

— The  Minnesota  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  has  elected  the 
following-named  officers:  Frank  E.  Joy,  president;  Theodore  Williams  and  C. 
E.  Bradon,  vice-presidents,  and  E.  L.  Hart,  St.  Paul,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

—The  Indiana  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  has  elected  the 
following-named  officers:  E.  H.  Forry,  president;  James  E.  McHenry,  R.  E. 
Breed,  Jr.,  George  A.  Carr,  vice-presidents;  J.  Vene  Dorland,  Laporte,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

—The  Anchor  Fire  of  Cincinnati  hopes  to  reorganize  by  September  1  under 
its  new  name,  the  Ohio  German  Fire,  The  company  will  move  its  headquarters 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  but  the  underwriting  headquarters  will  be  in  charge  of  A. 
Loeb  &  Sons  of  Chicago. 

—Isaac  Hartman,  M.  J.  Maloney  and  H.  H.  Nye  are  reported  as  having  been 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  in  connection  with  the  running  of  the  Colonial  Fire 
Underwriters  and  the  Northern  Fire  Underwriters,  two  Lloyds  located  at  119 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  and  said  to  be  managed  by  Peter  Hoffmann. 

—In  the  case  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  Ohio  against  the  Ohio 
Fire  Insurance  Association,  the  Circuit  Court  at  Cincinnati  found  that,  although 
the  company  did  not  file  a  correct  statement  of  its  condition,  the  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  report  and  its  actual  condition  does  not  justify  a  writ  of  ouster. 

—Advices  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  report  that  two  new  fire  companies  have 
been  organized  in  that  city — the  Continental  and  the  National  both  ® 
were  promoted  by  the  general  agency  firm  of  L.  B.  Leigh  &  Co.  Eac 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  The  officers  are:  Continental  J.  T.,  .  i 

president;  L.  B.  Leigh,  secretary.  National— E.  G.  Thompson,  president;  L. 
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Leigh,  secretary.  The  first  call  on  the  capital  stock  was  made  on  August  1. 
G.  L.  Meyers  &  Co.  are  stated  as  promoting  the  organization  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  with  capital  of  $500,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be  paid  in. 

— A  number  of  Chicago  managers  recently  received  advices  from  Arkansas 
local  and  general  agents  urging  the  former  to  concerted  action  in  the  matter  of 
five-day  cancellation  notices  on  all  mercantile  and  manufacturing  risks  in  the 
State.  This  course  is  urged  as  the  only  way  by  which  the  business  interests  of 
the  State  may  be  forced  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  anti-trust  law. 

— The  long-drawn-out  controversy  between  Frank  F.  Holmes  and  the  Chicago 
Underwriters  Association  has  been  settled  on  the  following  terms.  Mr.  Holmes 
receives  the  difference  paid  by  him  between  the  rate  of  his  original  bid  on  the 
Cook  county  property  and  the  higher  rate  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  pay. 
This  will  amount  to  about  $5000,  besides  which  Mr.  Holmes  will  receive  an 
allowance  for  attorney  fees. 

— Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  Rittenhouse  of  Colorado  is  alleged  to  have 
unearthed  a  non-enforced  law  requiring  insurance  companies  to  pay  $2  a  year 
for  each  agent.  Attorney-General  Miller,  who  was  consulted  by  the  Deputy 
Insurance  Commissioner,  decided  that  the  statute  in  question  is  affected  by  the 
law  of  limitations,  and  can  be  collected  only  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
amount  collectable  is  about  $60,000. 

— Conditions  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  reported  as  far  from  promising,  owing  to 
the  demoralized  situation  regarding  rates.  Many  large  agents  are  in  favor  of 
having  wide-open  rates,  and  merchants,  aware  of  the  situation,  are  holding  back 
in  order  to  procure  competitive  bids  and  get  insurance  for  a  song.  Some  of 
the  companies  doing  business  outside  of  the  board  have  consented  to  sign  the 
general  rate  agreement,  but  others  have  refused.  Insurance  men  predict  that 
the  cutting  of  rates  is  not  distant. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  proposition  to  start  a  life  company  in  New  Orleans,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  is  still  in  a  crude  state. 

— Circuit  Court  Clerk  Lawrence  Waring  of  Norfolk,  Va..  has  a  plan  to  raise 
$200,000  for  a  new  city  hall  by  means  of  life  insurance. 

— The  judiciary  committee  of  the  Georgia  Senate  has  by  unanimous  vote 
recommended  that  the  bill  to  tax  surrender  values  of  life  policies  do  not  pass. 
This  recommendation  kills  the  measure. 

— The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  Pending  the  granting  of  a  charter,  a  com¬ 
mission  has  been  issued  to  the  company.  The  officers  are  J.  S.  Holleman, 
president;  J.  H.  Frazier,  vice-president;  ().  P.  Bourke,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
H.  D.  Beckman,  M.  D.,  medical  director;  M.  W.  Pyatt,  solicitor. 

— The  Southwestern  department  of  the  New  York  Life  has  undergone  several 
changes  recently.  A  new  branch  has  been  established  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  with 
William  Hughes,  formerly  agency  director  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  in  charge.  Another 
branch  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  covers  Southeastern  Kansas  and  fiouthwestern  Missouri, 
with  A.  P.  Osborn,  formerly  of  Albany,  Mo.,  in  charge.  Howard  Boone  has 
succeeded  Daniel  Boone  as  agency  director  at  Kansas  City,  and  F.  M,  Flood  is 
now  manager  of  the  city  department.  M.  G.  Hodnett  succeeds  Mr.  Hughes  at 
Quincy. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Cincinnati  Underwriters  may  enter  Louisiana  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

— The  Mississippi  Home  of  Vicksburg  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary 
on  July  17,  and  issued  an  attractive  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

— Senator  Reed  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Georgia  Legislature  requiring  all 
mutual,  co-operative  or  assessment  fire  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5000  each.  The  substitute  for  the  Frazer  House 
bill  provides  that  no  innocent  misrepresentation  made  in  the  printed  portion  of 
an  application  for  or  in  a  fire  policy  shall  be  deemed  material  unless  such  mis¬ 
representation  is  made  with  intent  to  deceive,  and  that  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  insured  to  keep  a  detailed  statement  of  each  article  sold  for  cash,  pro¬ 
vided  the  books  of  the  insured  show  all  sales  on  credit,  shipments  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  each  day’s  cash  sales,  shall  not  void  a  fire  policy.  Tlie 
insured,  however,  must  show  to  a  reasonable  certainty  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  loss. 


— “The  Century”  for  August  contains,  among  other  things;  “The  Spirit  of 
School  and  College  Sport,  ”  I.,  American  and  English  Rowing,  Ralph  D.  Paine; 
“The  Associated  Press,”  V.,  its  work  in  war  (conclusion),  Melville  E.  Stone; 
“The  Electric  Railway,”  II.,  Frank  J.  Sprague;  “Two  Parisian  Types,”  I.,  the 
cabman;  II.,  the  cafe  poet,  from  paintings  by  Henry  S.  Hubbell;  “Under 
Rocking  Skies,”  IV.,  L.  Frank  Tooker;  “Lady  Warwick’s  Farming  College  for 
Girls,”  Hugh  Spender;  Glimpses  of  the  Summer  Girl,”  four  drawings,  Howard 
Chandler  Christy;  “The  End  of  the  Reef,”  a  story,  T.  Jenkins  Hains;  “The 
American  Circus,”  E.  S.  Hallock;  “Only  Jules  Verbaux,”  a  story  of  the  Far 
Northwest.  Lawrence  Mott;  “The  Choosing  of  Lozumy  Browder,”  a  story, 
Alice  MacGowan;  “When  Clothes  Unmade  the  Man,”  a  story,  Caroline  C. 
Lockhart;  “Alpine  Climbing  in  Automobiles,”  Sterling  Heilig;  “Peace,”  Joint 
Vance  Cheney;  “An  Habitation  Enforced,”  a  complete  story,  Rudyard  Kipling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mutual  Reserve  Life  Examination. 

At  the  request  of  President  F.  A.  Burnham,  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  at  the  close  of  last  year  commenced  an  examination  of  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  city,  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  examiner  has  just  been  made  public.  The  report  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  examination  just  concluded  covers  not  only  the  condition  of  the 
company  December  31,  1904,  but  has  further  been  extended  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  affairs  dating  from  a  previous  examination  into  these  mat¬ 
ters  last  made  in  the  year  1899. 

The  last  annual  statement  of  the  company  filed  with  the  Insurance 
Department,  and  now  appearing  in  its  published  annual  report  for  the 
year  1904,  produces  a  so-called  surplus  of  unassigned  funds  amounting  to 
$359,211.58.  The  examination  just  completed  fixes  this  item  at  $38,492.16, 
the  difference  being  due  to  reduction  in  real  estate  values  on  appraisal, 
rectification  of  reserve  data  from  which  policy  or  certificate  valuations 
were  made,  and  further,  to  the  reduction  in  various  credit  assets  by 
bringing  the  net  amount  of  same  within  the  respective  reserves  charged 
against  the  policies  upon  which  these  credit  assets  rest.  An  exception 
has  been  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of  credit  assets  as 
represented  premiums  due  upon  the  assessment  plan,  called  on  November 
1  and  December  1,  1904,  for  the  payment  of  specific  claims  by  death, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  company.  These  due  premiums  were 
allowed  as  an  asset  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  realized  therefrom,  viz., 
$38,062.  Such  unpaid  premium  calls  December  31,  1904,  were  found  to 
be  $61,905,  of  which  $23,843  were  made  upon  policies  since  lapsed.  They 
therefore  enter  into  the  credits  scheduled  and  allowed  as  the  result  of 
this  examination  in  the  sum  of  the  difference  between  $61,905  and  $23,843, 
or.  as  stated,  $38,062. 

In  “Liabilities,”  as  they  are  returned  in  the  company’s  annual  state¬ 
ment  for  1904,  is  an  item  of  $184,913.25,  stated  to  be  a  liability  on  account 
of  “Salaries,  rents,  office  expenses,  taxes,  bills,  accounts,  bonuses,  com¬ 
missions,  medical  and  legal  fees  due  or  accrued,  $184,913.25.”  The 
language  quoted  is  that  used  in  the  blank  form  for  annual  statement 
returns  of  life  insurance  companies.  In  making  up  its  statement,  the 
company  has  not  hesitated  to  insert  in  writing  such  additions  to  the 
printed  form  as  might  be  necessary  to  fully  describe  the  nature  of  any 
item  to  be  returned  by  it  and  not  covered  or  provided  for  in  the  stereo¬ 
typed  or  “Convention  Blank”  at  present  in  use.  The  printed  form,  after 
providing  for  twenty-one  specific  items  of  liabilities  in  detail,  then  calls 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  statement  (line  22)  of  “Other  Liabilities  (give 
items  and  amounts),”  yet  notwithstanding  this,  of  the  $184,913.25  re¬ 
ported  by  the  company  in  its  last  annual  statement  as  being  due  or  ac¬ 
crued  for  salaries,  rents,  office  expenses,  taxes,  bills,  accounts,  etc.,  as  set 
forth  above,  $182,767.92  consisted  of  judgments  entered  against  this  com¬ 
pany.  *  »  • 

Further  variations,  in  addition  to  those  appearing  in  credit  assets  and 
policy  reserve,  as  between  the  figures  published  in  the  company’s  last 
annual  statement  and  similar  items  embodied  in  this  report,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  item  of  unpaid  death  claims  December  31,  1904.  They  are 
returned  in  the  annual  statement  of  the  company  at  $796,704.31.  As  the 
result  of  this  examination  the  amount  is  shown  to  be  $831,429.59.  The 
investigation  of  death  claims  incurred,  and  paid,  compromised  or  set¬ 
tled  since  the  prior  examination  of  December  31,  1901,  with  balance  out¬ 
standing  December  31,  1904,  has  been  a  work  of  considerable  labor,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  did  the  reviewal  of  3531  claims  incurred,  with  accompany¬ 
ing  evidence  and  correspondence  relating  thereto.  ♦  *  * 

Upon  the  ground  of  alleged  misstatement  in  applications  for  reinstate¬ 
ment,  244  claims,  reduced  to  a  net  liability  of  $538,934.81,  were  compro¬ 
mised  for  $300,728,86.  On  account  of  alleged  misstatement  in  applica¬ 
tions  for  insurance,  182  claims,  reduced  to  a  net  liability  of  $312,973.58, 
were  compromised  for  $177,078.67.  For  alleged  intemperance  of  insured, 
98  claims,  representing  a  net  liability  of  $257,324.16,  were  disposed  of  for 
$170,286.84.  Through  aiieged  misrepresentation  in  age  of  insured,  a  net 
liability  of  $106,500.33  was  compromised  at  $64,198.89  in  the  case  of  91 
claims.  Lapsed  policies  to  the  number  of  43,  which  if  in  force  would  have 
amounted  to  a  net  liability  of  $161,675.96,  were  settled  for  $53,090. 
Through  misstatement  in  application  and  in  reinstatement  application, 
36  claims,  reduced  to  a  net  liability  of  $99,015.67,  were  compromised  for 
$59,406.61.  For  alleged  intemperance  and  misstatement  in  application  or 
reinstatement  application,  30  claims  on  which  the  net  iiability  was  $67,- 
014.14,  were  settled  for  $34,916,79.  The  cases  of  alleged  suicide  were  17, 
with  net  insurance  of  $30,546.21.  They  were  settied  for  $17,406.08.  The 
balance  of  35  claims  going  to  make  up  the  total  of  776  compromised 
claims  represented  by  the  exhibit,  were  compromised  upon  the  strength 
of  the  various  other  allegations  recited  in  detail  in  the  exhibit,  which 
shows  that  these  35  claims,  i-epresenting  net  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
$55,360.57,  were  disposed  of  for  $29,544.  Thus  insurance  at  one  time 
amounting  to  $1,923,000.73  finaliy  yields  its  beneficiaries  $906,656.74,  there 
having  been  deducted  $293,665.30  on  account  of  an  indebtedness  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  company  to  exist  against  the  assured,  with  a  further  de¬ 
duction  of  $722,688.69  retained  by  the  company  for  the  various  alleged 
violations  of  contract  by  the  insured  enumerated  above.  *  *  » 

Home  office  leasehold  property  now  charged  with  a  cost  value  of  $483,- 
660.50,  originally  represented  an  expenditure  of  $408,296.60  from  reserve 
or  emergency  fund,  as  per  examination  to  December  31,  1894.  The  ap¬ 
praiser  lor  the  Insurance  Department  who  appraised  the  value  of  the 
leasehold  at  that  time,  recommended  in  his  report  under  date  of  February 
27,  1895,  that  “as  the  lease  becomes  less  valuable  from  year  to  year,  I 
would  advise  that  the  association  invest  a  sum  yearly  as  a  sinking  fund, 
of  a  sufficient  amount  to  reimburse  the  policyholders  for  the  moneys  be¬ 
longing  to  them  absorbed  in  its  erection,”  and  adds  that  “  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($13,450)  laid  aside  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  and  invested  and  compounded  at  four  per  cent  annually,  will  pro- 
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duce  $400,000  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,”  the  expiration  of  the  first  halt 
of  the  term  of  the  lease,  when  a  reappraisal  of  the  property  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  basis  recited  in  the  appraiser's  report. 

Adopting  this  suggestion,  the  company  inaugurated  the  accretion  of  a 
sinking  fund.  It  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  some  time  ago,  for  in 
ten  years  it  has  reached  but  $56,948.76.  The  sum  of  $42,000  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  borrowed  from  this  fund  and  is  charged  to  mortuary  account. 
The  balance  therefore  after  the  loan  to  the  latter  account,  reduces  the 
leasehold  sinking  fund  to  $14,948.76,  Instead  of  $165,000,  the  amount  which 
should  now  represent  it,  under  the  recommendation  made  in  1895  by  the 
appraiser  of  the  Insurance  Department.  *  »  * 

The  premium  paid  by  the  Northwestern  Life  Assurance  Company  to 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  as  a  consideration  for  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  assuming  such  liability  as  may  have  been  transferred  to  it  by  the 
former  company  was  $290,647.21.  Subsequently  a  commission  was  paid 
by  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  of  $277,666.67  to  certain 
parties  for  delivering  to  it  such  portion  of  the  membership  of  the  North¬ 
western  Life  as  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  took  over  by  way  of  so-called 
reinsurance.  As  this  membership  has  since  the  date  of  its  reinsurance 
been  placed  in  a  separate  class  by  itself,  paying  its  current  mortality  as 
a  class,  I  fail  to  see  what  benefit  this  membership  derived  by  a  transfer 
for  which  it  gave  a  consideration  to  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  commission  paid  by  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  for  securing  the 
membership  of  this  association  never  seems  to  have  been  received  by  it. 
The  receiver’s  reports  since  the  reinsurance  was  affected  show  no  revenue 
from  this  source.  The  commisson  went  to  third  parties,  and  I  forward 
you  herewith  copies  of  contracts  and  certain  testimony  taken  during  the 
examination,  which  will  lay  before  you  the  nature  of  the  whole  transac¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  present  it  to  you. 

In  the  detailed  exhibit  of  assets  given  below,  a  different  method  of 
treatment  was  followed  from  that  adopted  in  the  examination  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1901,  in  the  credits  allowed  upon  policies  in  force,  to  an  extent 
not  in  excess  of  the  reserves  charged  upon  the  respective  policies  to 
which  these  various  items  of  credit  assets  attach  or  pertain.  The  assets 
to  which  reference  is  made  comprise  policy  loans  and  liens,  policy  debits, 
special  'calls  due  and  unpaid,  premium  notes  on  policies  in  force  and  un¬ 
collected  and  deferred  premiums  less  average  cost  of  collection.  The 
result  of  this  change  of  method  has  contributed  in  a  measure  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  item  of  “Unassigned  funds  (surplus)”  over  what 
these  funds  would  have  been  had  this  balance  been  struck  on  the  basis 
of  method  used  on  previous  examination.  »  »  * 


ASSETS. 

Appraised  value  of  real  estate,  including  leasehold  premises..  $683,571.78 

Bond  and  mortgage  loans  .  452,750.00 

Policy  loans  and  liens,  policy  debits,  and  special  calls  due 

and  unpaid  .  1,937,496.00 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force .  255,566.00 

Bonds  and  stock  owned,  market  value  thereof .  555,173.30 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks .  741,549.13 

Cash  in  office  .  515.25 

On  deposit  with  collecting  banks  and  bonded  collectors .  192,283.81 

Interest  accrued  .  62,230.48 

Interest  due  .  16,560.40 

Uncollected  and  deferred  premiums,  less  average 

cost  of  collection  . $1,081,638.00 


Deduct  net  premium  credits,  policy  loans  and 
Hens,  policy  debits,  and  special  calls  due  and 
unpaid,  in  excess  of  the  reserves  charged 
against  the  respective  policies  to  which  these 

items  may  pertain  .  532,274.00 

■ -  549,364.00 


Total  assets  . $5,447,060.15 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  outstanding  policy  and  annuity  contracts,  valua¬ 
tions  of  same  made  by  Insurance  Department,  as  directed 
by  Chapter  722  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  the  tables  used  being 


Actuaries’  and  American  Tables  of  Mortality  with  four 

and  three  and  a  half  per  cent  interest . $4,371,125.00 

Unpaid  Claims: 

Approved  claims  (satisfactory  proofs  in  possession 

of  the  company  ninety  days  or  more) .  $95,832.40 

Approved  and  not  yet  due .  105,942.41 

Unadjusted  (proofs  filed  ninety  days  or  more) .  17,226.20 

Unadjusted  (proofs  filed  less  than  ninety  days)...  368,865.64 

Reported  (no  proofs  filed) .  150,512.34 

Resisted  .  26,831.78 

In  suit  .  66,218.82 

-  831,429.59 

Premiums  paid  in  advance  .  758.05 

Judgments  against  the  company  .  182,767.92 

Miscellaneous  liabilities  . 2,145.33 

Dividends  or  other  profits  due  policyholders .  12,568.31 

Dividends  apportioned,  payable  to  policyholders  during  1905..  7,773.79 

Unassigned  funds  (surplus)  .  38,492.16 


Total  liabilities  . $5,447,060.15 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  COMPANY  TO  THE  POLICYHOLDERS. 

The  management  of  the  company  promptly  supplied  all  its  policyhold¬ 
ers  with  a  copy  of  the  official  report  in  full,  accompanying  it  with  its 
answer  to  the  same.  The  company  shows  that  the  Department  examina¬ 
tion  added  to  the  assets  $82,360  and  but  $7862  to  the  liabilities,  making 
the  excess  of  gross  assets  over  gross  liabilities  $74,498  greater  than  the 
company’s  statement.  The  statement  goes  on  in  part  as  follows; 


In  the  determination  of  deductions  from  gross  assets  with  relation  to 
offsets  against  statutory  reserve  liability,  attention  is  called  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  change  of  the  rule  used  by  the  Department  in  the  last  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  as  of  December  31,  1901,  which  rule  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  rigidly  in  all  reports  the  company  has  since  made. 

By  reason  of  this  change,  a  close  calculation  shows  that  there  has 
been  excluded  $277,000  that  under  the  rule  employed  at  the  last  examina¬ 
tion  would  have  been  admitted.  *  *  * 

As  one  of  the  two  criticisms  of  the  company  made  as  the  result  of  this 
examination  relates  to  the  reporting  of  miscellaneous  liabilities,  particu¬ 
lar  attention  is  asked  thereto.  The  liability  is  reported  under  line  15, 
where  a  similar  item  was  placed  by  the  examiner  in  1901;  the  examiner 
claims  it  should  have  been  placed  under  line  22.  He  finds  it  to  a  cent 
what  the  company  reported;  yet  he  finds  a  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
worthy  of  criticism. 

The  Department  has  reappraised  the  real  estate  and  manifestly  em¬ 
ployed  a  far  more  rigid  rule  than  in  the  examination  of  1902.  At  that 
time  the  company  valued  its  real  estate  at  $707,660.50,  while  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  appraisal  was  $758,471.42.  The  company  valued  the  same  real 
estate  (all  in  New  York  city)  the  current  year  at  $714,998,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  appraisal  is  $683,571.78.  An  independent  appraiser,  of  the  highest 
standing,  valued  the  same  property,  on  January  9,  1905,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  had  in  preparation  its  statement  to  the  New  York  Department,  at 
$725,000.  The  figures  are  cited  as  showing  the  care  taken  by  the  company 
in  valuing  this  item  and  as  proving  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the 
Department’s  appraisal.  Noting  the  reference  to  the  sinking  fund  on 
account  of  leasehold,  the  company  since  reincorporation  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  reduction  annually  in  valuation  to  correspond  to  expired  portion 
of  lease.  Thus  the  Department  valued  the  leasehold,  as  of  December  31, 
1901,  at  $526,471.42.  The  annual  reductions  made  by  the  company  had 
brought  it  down  to  $482,598  at  the  close  of  1904. 

The  decrease  in  real  estate  valuation  and  the  deductions  from  the 
credit  assets  of  the  company  do  not  deprive  company  or  policyholders  of 
one  cent  of  assets  or  value.  They  simply  change,  for  the  time  being, 
the  amount  of  credit  given  as  against  accrued  and  statutory  liabilities. 
The  company  will  rigidly  follow  the  Department’s  new  rules  for  these 
items,  at  least  until  they  are  changed  again,  as  it  did  the  former  rules. 


PAYMENT  OF  DEATH  CLAIMS. 

The  report  shows  that  during  the  years  1902,  1903  and  1904  the  company 
has  paid  in  cash  on  death  claims  $7,027,814.33.  This  figure  excludes  all 
loans  and  premium  notes  paid  from  the  face  of  the  insurance,  interest  on 
loans  and  premium  notes,  balance  of  year’s  premium,  etc.,  which  are 
treated  by  all  companies  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  in  payments  of  death 
claims,  since  all  such  loans  are  based  by  all  companies  upon  the  security 
of  the  Insurance. 

Full  information  is  given  as  to  all  claims  settled  at  less  than  their  face. 
This  information  has  never  before  to  our  knowledge  been  compiled  or 
published  by  any  Department  regarding  any  legal  reserve  company.  We 
challenge  any  other  company  to  produce  an  officially  verified  list  from 
which  its  policyholders  can  secure  the  same  facts.  There  is  not  an 
allegation  that  one  of  these  claims  was  improperly  settled.  As  almost 
the  entire  amount  belongs  to  the  assessment  branch  of  the  business,  had 
the  company  paid  amounts  not  legally  or  justly  due,  the  members  must 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  additional  assessments  therefor.  ’The 
management’s  obligation  to  protect  living  members  against  unjust  claims 
is  just  as  imperative  as  that  of  seeing  that  all  just  claims  are  paid. 

The  company  takes  the  strongest  exceptions  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  examiner  that  there  has  been  unusual  or  unnecessary  delay  in 
approval  of  assessment  claims.  It  would  be  open  to  criticism  if  this 
were  the  fact.  There  is,  however,  not  a  single  fact  to  support  it.  It  has 
never  been  claimed  that  under  assessment  contracts,  calling  for  assess¬ 
ments  to  meet  approved  claims,  losses  could  be  paid  with  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  advance  premium  contracts.  For  this  very  reason,  provision  is 
made  to  advance  claimants  at  once  ten  per  cent  of  the  face  of  claims, 
and  this  is  done  whenever  asked  and  without  waiting  for  formal  proofs 
of  death.  This  disposes  of  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  any  suffering 
incurred  by  beneficiaries. 

In  the  last  three  years  this  company  has  paid  a  larger  amount  in  death 
claims  under  policies  originally  on  the  post-mortem  assessment  plan 
than  was  ever  paid  in  the  entire  history  of  any  existing  institution,  with 
three  possible  exceptions.  It  has  paid  them  as  promptly  as  the  claims 
of  the  company  were  paid  when  its  new  business  upon  that  plan  gave 
it  an  obnormally  low  death  rate.  It  has  paid  them  as  promptly  as  they 
can  be  paid  without  increasing  the  burden  of  assessments  on  living  mem¬ 
bers.  The  present  management  is  not  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
these  contracts,  which  make  earlier  payment  impossible.  The  Mutual 
Reserve  is  the  only  company,  with  one  exception,  that  ever  had  $100-- 
000,000  of  post-mortem  assessment  business  in  force,  that  has  been  able 


I  survive  and  fulfill  its  contracts.  ... 

The  contract  time  of  payment  under  assessment  certificates  is  ninety 
lys  after  approval  of  proofs  of  claim.  The  report  shows  that  on  Decern - 
;r  31,  1904,  the  unpaid  claims  where  proof  had  been  received  more  than 
inety  days  represented  only  eighteen  days’  payments.  * 

Where  the  premium  is  received  in  advance,  in  lieu  of  by  assessment 
fter  approval,  payment  of  claims  can  be  far  more  promptly  made. 
lird  of  all  claims  under  legal  reserve  policies  (the  only  form  of  policy 
ow  issued)  have  been  paid  by  the  company  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
;  proof.  More  than  sixty  per  cent  have  been  paid  wirtin  less  than 
lirty  days  of  receipt  of  proof.  This  difference  is  the  difference  of  the 
ystems  and  of  the  method  of  collecting  premiums,  and  not  a  difference 
1  the  method  of  treatment  of  claimants. 

The  examination  verifies  the  statement  made  by  the  company  at  the 
nd  of  the  year.  Every  change  in  assets  save  one  shows  an  increase, 
nd  the  decrease  in  that  one  is  due  to  the  increased  conservatism  of  the 
lepartment  in  valuing  real  estate.  Every  one  knows  that  there  has  been 
o  decrease  in  New  York  city  real  estate  values  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  change  in  liabilities  is  less  than  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  per 
pnt,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  greater  accuracy  that  can  he  attained  six 
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months  after  the  closing  of  the  books  than  ten  days  after.  Following 
the  rules  used  In  1902  by  the  Department  for  the  determining  of  excesses 
and  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  surplus  on  December  31,  1904,  would  be 
not  less  than  $347,000.  The  difference  from  that  reported  is  but  $12,212, 
of  which  $7862  is  due  to  changes  in  liabilities,  leaving  a  net  difference 
of  $4350.  *  *  * 


The  Attorney-General’s  Complaint  in  Equitable  Affairs. 

The  complaint  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  New  York  State  against  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  and  the  forty-nine  men  who  comprised  the  society’s  board  of 
directors  under  the  old  regime  was  filed  on  Monday  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  county.  The  purpose  of  the  suit,  which  is  brought  under  Section 
1781  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  is  to  compel  an  accounting  of  the 
old  directors’  management  of  the  policyholders’  funds;  to  recover  all 
moneys  wasted  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendants  or  through 
violation  of  their  trust;  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  those  directors  who 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  having  profited  through  the  use  of  the  society’s 
money,  and  to  enforce  a  distribution  of  the  Equitable’s  $1,000,000  surplus. 
The  suit  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  evidence  brought  out  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

The  defendants,  the  complaint  alleges,  have  "negligently,  improperly 
and  improvidently”  performed  their  obligations,  and  “habitually  and  con¬ 
tinuously  done  or  caused  or  suffered  to  be  done  wrongful,  illegal  and  im¬ 
proper  acts  by  reason  whereof  the  defendant  society  has  suffered  great 
loss  and  damage  and  its  funds,  assets  and  property  have  been  wasted 
and  lost.’’ 

THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  LEASES. 

The  complaint  asks  first  that  the  profits  made  by  certain  directors  from 
the  safe  deposit  lease  transactions  be  restored  to  the  policyholders,  and 
asks  an  accounting  to  determine  the  amount.  For  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  down  to  December,  1904,  it  is  claimed,  the  society  expended  in  the 
case  of  the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company  for  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements,  an  amount  only  $3,453.49  less  than  the  total  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  it  for  rents,  which  amount,  it  is  alleged,  W'as  totally  in¬ 
adequate. 

The  complaint  holds  responsible  James  W.  Alexander,  president,  and 
George  L.  Wilson,  third  vice-president,  who  signed  this  lease  on  behalf 
of  the  society  and  the  stockholders  in  the  Mercantile  Company  who  were 
directors  in  the  Equitable — James  H.  Hyde,  James  W.  Alexander,  William 
Alexander,  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  Valentine  P.  Snyder.  Thomas  D.  Jordan, 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Henry  R.  Winthrop,  Alvin  W.  Krech  and  William 
M.  McIntyre.  These  defendants,  it  is  alleged,  “acquired  to  themselves 
and  transferred  to  others,  in  violation  of  their  duty  to  said  defendant 
society,  a  certain  profit  and  benefit.’’ 

The  purchase  of  the  Missouri  Safe  Deposit  Company  stock  by  the  Equi¬ 
table  Society  at  $260  for  each  $100  par  value  of  the  stock  is  designated 
as  an  improper,  wasteful  and  improvident  act  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  directors.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase,  1410  shares  out  of  a  total 
of  2000  were  owned  by  James  H.  Hyde,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
shares  by  other  individual  defendants. 

ADVANCES  TO  AGENTS. 

The  complaint  asks  for  a  restoration  of  the  money  lost  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  advances  by  the  society  to  its  agents.  These  loans,  it  is 
alleged,  were  “large,  excessive  and  unwarranted,”  the  only  security 
taken  being  notes  by  the  agents  backed  by  assignments  of  money  which 
might  become  due  to  the  agents  in  the  future  as  renewal  commissions, 
providing  the  persons  holding  the  policies  did  not  forfeit  them.  The  as¬ 
signment  of  these  loans  by  the  society  to  its  subsidiary  trust  companies 
so  that  the  notes  might  he  classed  as  assets  of  the  society  is  declared 
to  be  “wasteful  and  improvident.”  More  than  $4,000,000  of  these  obliga¬ 
tions  were  assigned  to  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
the  society  paying  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  deposit  placed  to  its 
credit,  although  it  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  same  company  for 
which  it  was  receiving  only  three  per  cent.  The  complaint  sets  forth 
that  these  defendants  were  stockholders  in  the  Commercial  Trust  Com¬ 
pany:  James  H.  Hyde,  James  W.  Alexander,  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler  and 
Henry  R.  Winthrop.  These  defendants  are  named  as  stockholders  in  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  which  had  $1,500,000  of  the  agents’  obliga¬ 
tions:  James  H.  Hyde,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  H.  C.  Deming, 
M.  Hartley  Dodge,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  William  Van  Horne,  C.  B.  Alex¬ 
ander.  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  Samuel  M.  Inman,  David  H.  Moffat,  E.  H. 
Harriman,  George  H.  Squires,  Bradish  Johnson  and  Henry  M.  Alexander. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  some  of  the  advances  have  never  been  repaid 
and  are  uncollectable.  All  of  the  above-named  defendants,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  acquired  through  the  assignment  of  the  agents’  obligations  to 
trust  companies  “property  properly  belonging  to  the  defendant  society.” 

WESTERN  NATIONAL  BANK  MERGER. 

The  merger  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of  New  York  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1902  is  another  transaction  on  account 
of  which  the  Attorney-General  seeks  to  recover  money.  The  directors 
named  as  having  been  members  of  the  governing  board  and  stockholders 
in  the  Western  National  Bank  are:  James  W.  Alexander,  Henry  M.  Alex¬ 
ander,  C.  Ledyard  Blair,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Louis  Fitzgerald,  Valen¬ 
tine  P.  Snyder,  George  J.  Gould,  James  H.  Hyde,  Brayton  Ives  and  David 
H.  Moffat. 

The  society  held  12,000  shares  of  this  stock,  which  before  the  merger 
had  a  market  value  of  $600  or  $625  a  share.  The  complaint  alleges  that 
the  Equitable’s  board  of  directors  accepted  $70  in  cash  and  $140  in  stock 
of  the  consolidated  bank  in  exchange  for  each  $100  par  value  of  the  stock 
owned  by  the  society,  when  the  board  could  have  obtained  $600  a  share 
by  accepting  an  alternative  offer. 


EXCESSIVE  SALARIES,  FEES  AND  PERSONAL  EXPENSES. 

The  plaintiff  seeks  also  to  have  the  money  lost  to  the  policyholders  by 
the  payment  of  excessive  salaries  restored.  The  list  of  salaries  contained 
in  the  Hendricks  report  is  reproduced  in  the  complaint,  and  it  Is  set 
forth  that  all  of  the  salaries  are  “largely  in  excess  of  the  sums  for  which 
the  service  rendered  could  have  been  obtained.”  The  board  of  directors 
and  officers.  It  is  further  alleged,  have  permitted  the  society  to  pay  too 
many  of  its  officers  and  directors  and  others  “large  and  unwarranted 
sums  as  expenses  incurred  by  such  persons  in  the  service  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  society.”  James  H.  Hyde’s  salaries  from  the  Equitable’s  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  the  Mercantile,  Equitable  and  Commercial  Trust  com- 
pancies,  are  classed  as  waste,  as  is  also  the  money  paid  in  excessive 
pensions. 

The  complaint  contains  a  general  allegation  that  wasteful  legal  fees 
were  paid  by  the  society,  but  denies  specific  knowledge  of  amounts  paid 
to  the  persons  who  received  them. 

SOME  LOANS  AND  EXCESSIVE  DEPOSITS  COMPLAINED  OF. 

The  complaint  in  its  reference  to  the  $685,000  loan,  from  which  lobby¬ 
ing  fees  and  other  Improper  expenditures  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made,  is  very  indefinite.  The  State  Banking  Department  now  has  a  full 
record  of  the  payments  made  on  this  loan  account  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  man  who  paid  the  loan  and  a  complete  history  of  the  transaction. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  the  loan  transaction  does  not  appear  on  the 
books  of  the  society. 

It  is  charged  also  that  the  $250,000  loan  to  the  Depew  Improvement 
Company  was  made  upon  “grossly  inadequate  security,”  and  the  bidding 
in  of  the  property  at  a  foreclosure  sale  under  the  mortgage  taken  as 
security  resulted  in  a  “great  waste  and  loss  of  the  property  of  the 
society.” 

Another  allegation  in  the  complaint  is  that  the  directors  and  officers 
permitted  the  society  to  maintain  excessive  sums  of  money  on  deposit 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  and  at 
least  nineteen  other  banks  and  trust  companies,  in  some  or  all  of  which 
the  individual  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  were  stockholders.  These 
sums,  it  is  charged,  were  deposited  at  inadequate  rates  of  interest. 

The  complaint  charges  the  directors  with  having  caused  the  society 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  policyholders  in  regard  to  this  deposited 
money.  It  ought,  the  plaintiff  avers,  to  have  been  put  into  more  re¬ 
munerative  investments,  but  annually  on  December  27  to  29  the  society 
loaned  approximately  $10,000,000  on  collateral  security,  “which  said  loans 
have  been  regularly  called  in  again  on  January  3  to  5  following,  and  the 
funds  redeposited  in  the  depositories  from  which  they  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  withdrawn  for  this  purpose.” 

The  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  also  the  money  diverted  from  the  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  when 
James  H.  Hyde  and  William  M.  McIntyre  took  the  1670  shares  of  the 
2335  to  which  the  Equitable  Society  was  entitled,  and  which  represented 
a  big  loss  to  the  society  when  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  was  in¬ 
creased  a  little  later  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

THE  NET  SURPLUS  NOT  EQUITABLY  DIVIDED. 

In  regard  to  the  society’s  surplus,  the  complaint  alleges  that  at  no 
time  has  the  society,  either  as  provided  by  the  society’s  charter  or  as 
permitted  by  the  insurance  laws  of  New  York  State,  credited  or  paid  an 
equitable  share  of  the  net  surplus  to  any  of  the  policyholders. 

“In  violation  and  disregard  of  the  said  charter  and  law,  the  defendant 
society  and  its  officers,”  says  the  complaint,  “with  the  consent  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  board  of  directors,  have  been  crediting  and  paying  to  the 
said  policyholders,  from  time  to  time,  only  a  portion  of  the  net  surplus 
earned  and  held  by  the  society,  the  whole  of  which  said  net  surplus  the 
persons  who,  during  said  period,  were  policyholders  of  the  defendant 
society  are  entitled  to  have  credited  or  paid  to  them  in  equitable  pro¬ 
portion. 

“That  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  defendant  society  and 
its  officers,  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  society’s  directors, 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  equitable  share  of  the  surplus  due  to  each 
policyholder,  were  and  are  incorrect,  illegal  and  improper,  and  that  of 
the  surplus  now  held  or  purporting  to  be  held  by  the  defendant  society, 
as  shown  by  its  statements,  a  sum  approximating  $10,000,000  is  held  by 
the  society,  in  which  sum  the  present  policyholders,  in  violation  of  law 
and  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the  charter,  would  have  no  Interest. 
That  the  defendant  society  and  the  individual  defendants  as  officers  and 
directors  have  represented,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Tax  Commissioner 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  stated,  that  the  entire  surplus  belonged 
to  the  policyholders. 

“That  the  present  policyholders  of  the  defendant  society  are  entitled 
to  the  whole  of  the  present  net  surplus  of  the  society,  after  deducting 
a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  all  outstanding  risks  and  other  obligations,  in 
accordance  with  the  charter,  and  are  entitled  to  have  an  equitable  share 
of  said  net  surplus  credited  to  or  paid  to  each.” 


Commissioner  Cutting  and  the  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

Mh.  CUTTINO,  the  head  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Massachusetts, 
indulges,  in  his  last  annual  report,  in  some  reflections  which  are  not 
overdescribed  if  called  undignified  and  even  incendiary.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commissioner  is  evidently  a  man  with  a  grievance  against  society 
as  a  whole.  He  Inveighs  bitterly,  not  alone  against  the  so-called  “big” 
insurance  companies  of  New  York  city,  but  against  the  big  corporations 
generally,  government  corruption,  municipal  graft  and  the  acceptance  of 
“tainted  money”  by  college  and  pulpit.  In  fact,  the  world  is  so  bad,  as 
Mr.  Cutting  sees  it,  that  one  wonders  how  he  manages  to  stay  in  it.  He 
out-Lawsons  Lawson,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  unthinking  and  ill-in- 
formed,  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  his  utterances,  he  speaks  as 
one  having  authority. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Commissioner’s  utterances,  so  far  as  they 
relate  exclusively  to  the  New  York  Insurance  companies,  something  that 
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is  very  familiar.  Using  the  lamentable  misdoings  and  mistakes  of  the 
Equitable  as  a  text,  he  lets  go  an  astonishing  mass  of  half-truth,  bitter 
invective  and  denunciation,  which  smacks  strongly  of  the  competing 
solicitor  who  endeavors  to  persuade  his  customer  that  one  life  insurance 
company  is  all  right  and  another  life  insurance  company  is  all  wrong. 
It  is  the  familiar  loose  talk  which  every  man  has  heard  whose  insurance 
has  been  sought  at  the  same  time  by  competing  agents. 

The  success  of  the  New  York  companies  seems  to  be  the  thing  that 
chiefly  offends  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner.  “Four  hundred  million 
dollars  of  assets  held  by  a  single  company,”  roars  Mr.  Cutting;  “over  a 
billion  dollars  by  three  companies  almost  within  earshot  of  each  other  in 
a  single  city,”  shrieks  the  Commissioner. 

One  reads  these  expressions,  and  then  wonderlngly  asks.  Well,  what 
about  it?  Do  these  facts  constitute  an  offense?  Is  it  wrong  that  the 
three  big  companies  should  be  in  the  same  city,  and  located  near  each 
other  in  the  same  city?  Is  it  somehow  a  crime  that  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia  are  nearer  together  than  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco?  Is  it  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that  Philadelphia 
is  smaller  than  New  York,  and  Boston  smaller  than  Philadelphia?  Such 
seems  to  be  the  basis  of  Mr.  Cutting’s  argument,  because,  “as  far  as 
solvency  is  concerned,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  big  companies,  “there 
is  no  ground  for  fear  in  respect  to  either.” 

The  three  great  life  companies  in  New  York  city  had  on  January  1  over 
a  thousand  million  dollars  in  cash  assets.  They  had  only  what  the  law 
and  their  contracts  compelled  them  to  have.  The  sum  was  large  because 
they  have  been  enormously  successful.  Success  usually  offends  some¬ 
body,  and  the  successful  corporation  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  is 
always  cordially  hated  by  other  corporations  which  are  not  quite  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  have  the  expression  of  that  feeling 
formulated  by  a  State  oflacial. 

Even  Mr.  Cutting  will  hardly  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a 
single  company  to  have  a  million  policyholders.  What  is  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  organized  to  do?  Manifestly  to  insure  lives.  If  it  is  right 
for  a  company  to  insure  a  thousand  lives,  it  is  right  for  it  to  insure  a 
hundred  thousand  lives,  a  million  lives,  two  million  lives.  The  problem 
with  every  company  has  been,  and  is,  where  to  find  the  men  and  the 
management  with  the  energy,  skill  and  ability  that  will  soundly  accom¬ 
plish  the  largest  results. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  16,000,000  Insurable  people 
in  the  United  States  alone,  and  that  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  all  our  companies,  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  total  has  any  life 
insurance  whatever,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  relative  success  of 
the  various  companies  is  not  explained  by  the  use  of  this  or  that  plan  of 
insurance,  or  this  or  that  method  of  paying  dividends,  but  rather  by  the 
energy  and  skill  and  industry  which  certain  companies  have  displayed 
in  a  field  that  is  equally  open  to  all.  The  offenses  in  the  Equitable, 
which  have  been  proven,  are  not  a  result  of  its  size.  The  history  of  life 
insurance  furnishes  many  proofs  which  indicate  that  greed  and  indirect 
pilfering  and  lax  notions  of  responsibility  are  just  as  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  small  company  as  in  the  big  one. 

Mr.  Cutting  might,  with  propriety,  have  dealt  with  such  facts  as  have 
been  developed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable.  Even  here,  to  maintain 
his  dignity,  he  would  need  to  walk  very  gingerly.  He  has  been  armed 
with  almost  absolute  authority  lo!  these  many  years,  and  if  asked  why 
he  did  not  long  ago  himself  discover  the  maladministration  in  the  Equi¬ 
table,  he  might  have  difficulty  in  answering.  His  views  on  this  subject 
would  be  much  more  interesting  if  existing  conditions  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mr.  Cutting.  But  when  he  launches  into  general  abuse  of  other 
life  insurance  companies,  and  hurls  himself  against  what  he  thinks  are 
the  evils  of  all  modern  civilization,  he  not  only  attempts  rather  a  large 
job,  but  makes  himself  ridiculous. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  fair-minded  man  to  see  why  there  is  more  likeli¬ 
hood  of  dishonesty  in  the  big  companies  than  in  the  little  ones.  Only 
yesterday.  Superintendent  Hendricks  discovered  one  of  the  small  New 
York  companies  in  very  serious  trouble. 

We  believe  that  as  a  whole  the  little  companies,  as  well  as  the  big,  are 
thoroughly  sound.  Life  Insurance,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  better  man¬ 
aged  than  any  other  branch  of  modem  business.  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  explosion  in  the  Equitable,  life  insurance  funds  are  administered 
with  a  degree  of  fidelity  and  ability  that  is  unsurpassed.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  because  a  company  is  small,  that  it  must  be  for  that  reason  hon¬ 
estly  or  wisely  managed;  in  fact,  if  comparison  is  to  be  forced,  that  com¬ 
pany  is  clearly  best  which,  keeping  upon  perfectly  safe  ground  and 
adopting  conservative  and  sound  standards  of  management,  carries  the 
benefits  of  its  business  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  spread  over  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Cutting  and  Mr.  Lawson  ought  to  get  together.  They  are  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  same  type.  For  the  moment,  because  of  his  position,  Mr. 
Cutting  may  have  the  more  influence,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  not  be  long  in  putting  the  two  upon  the  same  plane. — 
The  Evening  Mail. 


The  Scruggs  &  Smith  General  Agency  of  Dallas. 

A  FINE  record  has  been  made  during  the  last  four  years  by  Scruggs  & 
Smith  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  are  now  general  agents  for  the  Westchester, 
the  Williamsburgh  City,  the  Assurance  Company  of  America,  the  North 
River  Fire  and  the  New  York  Fire,  all  of  New  York;  the  National  Union 
of  Pittsburg,  the  Traders  of  Chicago,  the  Rochester  German  of  Rochester, 
the  Agricultural  of  Watertown  and  the  Shawnee  of  Topeka.  The  business 
for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1905,  aggregated  $345,167  of  premiums,  with 
$174,263  of  losses,  showing  a  ratio  of  50.4  per  cent.  Excluding  Hot  Springs 
conflagration  losses  ($36,079),  the  loss  ratio  for  the  year  was  but  40.3 
per  cent.  For  the  four-year  period  the  total  premiums  (including  those 
for  the  Lafayette,  represented  a  portion  of  the  time)  were  $922,921,  and 
the  losses  footed  up  to  $359,666,  or  38.9  per  cent.  The  loss  ratio,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Hot  Springs  conflagration  losses,  was  only  35.7  per  cent. 


Such  highly  satisfactory  results  through  a  period  of  years  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  underwriting  talent,  a  progressive  yet  conservative  spirit, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  governing  the  business  in 


the  territory  embraced  in  the  department,  including  Texas,  Arkansas, 


Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  and  Louisiana. 

The  following  is  a  brief 

summarization  of  the  business 

of  this  popular 

general  agency  since 

May,  1901,  showing  its  progress 

year  by  year; 

Ratio, 

Year. 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

Per  Cent. 

1901-1902  . 

$39,755 

30.2 

1902-1903  . 

68,759 

36.4 

1903-1904  . 

76,889 

29.4 

1904-1905  . 

174,263 

50.4 

Totals,  four  years  . 

$359,666 

38.9 

Omitting  Ark.  conflagration  losses . 

36,079 

$922,921 

$323,587 

35.7 

Equitable  Life  Matters. 

Mr.  Morton  gave  out  a  statement  containing  excerpts  from  the  financial 
report  read  to  the  board  at  its  meeting  last  week.  The  figures  show  an 
apparent  Improvement  in  conditions,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  in  the  so¬ 
ciety.  His  statement  follows; 


Assets  December  31,  1904 .  $413,933,020.74 

Assets  June  30,  1905  .  421,249,272.79 


Increase  during  the  last  six  months .  $7,296,252.05 

Income  first  six  months  of  1904  .  36,412,327.38 

Income  first  six  months  of  1905  .  38,799,138.19 


Increase  in  first  six  months  of  1905 .  $2,386,810.81 

Policies  issued  first  six  months  of  1904,  65,592,  assuring .  166,129,321.(X) 

Policies  issued  first  six  months  of  1905,  61,083,  assuring .  150,706,993.00 


Decrease  in  first  six  months  of  1905 .  $15,422,328.00 

Policies  terminated  first  six  months  of  1904  ,  36,144,  assuring .  100,278,199.00 

Policies  terminated  first  six  months  of  1905,  42,123,  assuring .  119,815,146.00 

Assurance  in  force  December  31,  1904,  564,594  policies,  assuring..  1,495,542,892.00 
Assurance  in  force  June  30,  1905  ,  583,554  policies,  assuring .  1,526,434,739.00 


Increase  in  assurance  in  force  during  last  six  months,  18,960 

policies,  assuring  .  $31,941,847.00 


THE  PENSION  LIST. 

The  following  was  given  out  as  the  list  of  pensioners  carried  by  the 
company,  but  does  not  include  the  pension  of  $25,000  a  year  paid  to 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  propriety  of  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
counsel; 

W.  G.  Hoagland,  $360  per  annum;  T.  J.  DeGray,  $500  per  annum;  C.  A. 
Hillyer,  $720  per  annum;  F.  Sellen,  $1000  per  annum;  R.  G.  Lambert. 
$1200  per  annum;  W.  A.  Rowland,  $1400  per  annum;  T.  H.  Cummins! 
$1500  per  annum;  clerks,  some  of  whom  are  yet  subject  to  duty. 

J.  Stahl,  $2500  per  annum,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  foreign  agency 
department;  still  subject  to  duty. 

W.  Holladay,  $2500  per  annum,  formerly  mathematician  and  statis¬ 
tician. 

W.  H.  Bridgman,  $2500  per  annum,  of  the  agency  department;  subject 
to  call. 

W.  P.  Halsted,  $3000  per  annum,  head  of  the  department  of  incoming 
letters;  retired. 

Mrs.  S.  Homans,  $3000  per  annum,  widow  of  a  former  actuary. 

J.  B.  Loring,  $3500  per  annum,  former  registrar  and  head  of  securities 
department. 

Mrs.  S.  Borrows,  $5000  per  annum,  widow  of  a  second  vice-president. 

Miss  E.  E.  Hallett,  $5000  per  annum,  sister  of  F.  G.  Hallett,  chief  of 
securities  department. 

This  amount  was  half  of  Mr.  Hallett’s  yearly  salary.  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  a  year,  and  the  board  voted  this  one  payment  to  his  sister. 

Edward  Curtis,  M.  D.,  $7500. 


ARCHIBALD  C.  HAYNES’  CONTRACT  TERMINATED. 
President  Morton  last  week  sent  the  following  notice  to  Archibald  C. 
Haynes,  metropolitan  agent; 


You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  agreement  made  between  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States  and  yourself,  dated 
December  15,  1899,  together  with  all  agreements  modifying  said  con¬ 
tract,  or  supplementary  thereto,  is  hereby  terminated  forthwith,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  any  claims  which  the  society  may  now  or  at  any  future 
time  have  against  you. 

Harry  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Haynes’  cashier,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Haynes 
agency,  by  Mr.  Morton’s  orders.  William  Taylor,  supervisor  of  agencies, 
is  auditing  Mr.  Haynes’  books.  The  question  of  advances  is  one  in  which 
the  Equitable  is  much  Interested.  It  is  claimed  that  at  present  Mr. 
Haynes  owes  the  society  between  $700,000  and  $800,000  for  advances,  for 
which  his  renewal  commissions  are  pledged  as  security.  These  com¬ 
missions,  it  is  said,  will  pay  off  the  debt  in  about  five  years.  Mr.  Haynes 
tendered  his  regisnatlon  some  time  since,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Dissatisfaction  with  his  recent  published  statements  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  reason  for  the  immediate  termination  of  his  contract. 

THE  SO-CALLED  “RESIGNATION”  OF  NOBLE  J.  DILDAY. 

Considerable  prominence  has  been  given  to  a  statement'that  Noble  J. 
Dilday  of  Indianapolis  had  resigned  as  agent  of  the  Equitable.  The  fact 
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is  that  Mr.  Dilday  had  been  notified  some  time  since  that  his  contract 
would  be  terminated  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice.  Sevei’al 
months  ago  inspectors  were  sent  to  Indiana  to  look  over  Mr.  Dilday’s 
business,  and  they  reported  that  his  contract  ought  to  be  canceled. 
Action  was  delayed  on  this  report  until  a  few  weeks  since,  when  he  was 
formaily  notified  that  his  connection  with  the  society  would  terminate 
in  thi^ty  days.  Thereupon  the  local  papers  announced  that  he  had  “re¬ 
signed,”  and  this  was  telegraphed  broadcast. 


Programme  of  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 

Agents. 

The  programme  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  for  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  August  16-18, 
is  condensed  as  follows:  Address  of  welcome  by  C.  D.  Cobb,  Mayor  of 
Denver;  response  by  Thomas  H.  Geer.  The  president’s  report  is  next  in 
order,  after  which  will  come  the  reports  of  the  various  standing  com¬ 
mittees.  The  following-named  gentlemen  will  address  the  convention: 
C.  H.  Woodworth,  Buffalo,  “Cui  Bono”;  Ralph  W.  Breckenridge,  Omaha, 
“Federal  Supervision  of  Insurance”;  R.  W.  Osborn,  San  Francisco,  “The 
Mistakes  of  Moses”;  Young  E.  Allison,  Louisville,  “Effects  and  Results 
of  Organization.”  Two  open  debates  are  on  the  card,  viz.:  “Non-Resi¬ 
dent  Brokers  and  Agency  Interests,”  and  “Organization  of  the  National 
Association:”  The  Denver  agents  have  made  excellent  arrangements  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 


More  $100,000  Life  Policies. 

Besides  the  $475,000  policy  taken  out  some  time  ago  by  Wiliiam  F.  Har- 
rity  of  Philadelphia,  mention  of  which  was  made  In  The  Spectator  at 
the  time,  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  has  recently  placed  several  other 
policies  for  $100,000  or  over.  Charles  \\'.  Bailey,  of  Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  recently  purchased  a  policy  for  $150,000;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Carhart  of  Detroit,  $200,000;  Leigh  H.  French  of  New  York,  $110,000; 
Leroy  Springs  of  Lancaster,  S.  C.,  $100,000;  James  R.  Gray  of  Atlanta, 
$100,000;  Julius  G.  Shotten  of  St.  Louis,  $100,000. 


Indiana  Fire  Agents  Want  1906  National  Meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

Edwin  H.  Forry,  president  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,  is  making  every  effort  to  assist  the  State  delegates  to  the 
National  Association  meeting  at  Denver  to  secure  the  next  meeting  in 
Indianapolis.  Letters  of  invitation  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  have  been 
secured  from  the  Commercial  Club,  Board  of  Trade,  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Manufacturers  Association,  and  also  from  Mayor  Holtzman  and 
Governor  Hanly.  The  delegates  will  be  supplied  with  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  matter  and  badges  to  be  used  when  they  arrive  in  Denver. 


Fire  Departments  and  Water  Supply  Notes. 

Afton,  Ia,,  has  purchased  a  double-tank  Champion  chemical  engine. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  ordered  a  60-foot  aerial  truck  with  35-gallon  chem¬ 
ical  tanks. 

Berlin,  N.  H.,  has  placed  a  contract  for  a  second  size  steam  fire  engine 
and  purchased  a  large  hose  cart. 

Cortland,  Va.,  has  purchased  a  Cosmopolitan  steam  fire  engine. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  combination  chemical  engine 
and  hose  wagon. 

Deal,  N.  J.,  has  a  new  water  supply  from  artesian  wells  and  a  stand¬ 
pipe  152  feet  high,  which  will  give  a  hose  stream  over  100  feet  in  height. 

Franklin,  N.  H. — Resolution  passed  by  council  for  an  additional  water 
supply;  cost  $20,000. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  purchased  a  double-tank  Champion  chemical  en¬ 
gine. 

Jackson,  Mich. — A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
engine  house  on  Rockwell  street,  at  expense  of  $5500.  The  house  Will  be 
equipped  with  a  combination  wagon,  and  later  a  steamer  will  be  added. 

Kern,  Cal.,  has  purchased  a  third  size  Nott  high  efficiency  engine. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  purchased  a  fourth  size  Silsby,  rebuilt. 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  purchased  a  second  size  Metropolitan  engine 
and  a  double-tank  combination  wagon. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  contracted  for  three  steam  fire  engines,  six  com¬ 
bination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagons  and  20,000  feet  of  fire  hose. 

Mansfield,  Ohio.— The  new  5,000,000-galion  reservoir  has  just  been  com 
pleted. 

Monaca,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  new  truck. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  purchased  an  engine  and  a  combination  chem¬ 
ical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

Nortonville,  Kan.,  has  added  two  Champion  chemical  engines  to  its  fire 
department. 

Pentwater,  Mich. — Five  wells  are  being  sunk  to  increase  the  town’s 
water  suppiy. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  ha.s  purchased  a  Nott  second  size  engine. 

Shreveport,  La.,  has  received  and  put  in  service  after  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  test  a  first  size  Metropolitan  steam  fire  engine. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  will  expend  $41,000  for  laying  4  and  6-inch  pipe. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  has  purchased  a  truck  and  Holloway  chemical  en¬ 
gine. 

Susquehanna,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  double-tank  Holloway  chemical  en¬ 
gine. 


Tyrone,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  Silsby  engine,  rebuilt  with  a  Fox  boiler. 

Union  City,  Ind.,  has  installed  a  paid  fire  department  and  added  to  its 
fire-fighting  appliances  a  combination  hose  wagon  and  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus  and  a  team  of  horses.  The  sister  town.  Union  City,  Ohio,  will  assist 
in  maintaining  the  department. 

Williston,  N.  D.,  has  ordered  a  hook  and  ladder  truck 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life. — C.  W.  Dorsey,  appointed  manager  for  Central  Illinois  by  the  National 
of  Vermont,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield.  Courtenay  Baylor,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Columbian  National  Life  in  Indiana,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Security  Trust  and  Life  at  Denver  has  been  transferred  by  sale  from 
A.  J.  Little  to  Van  Veen  &  Peterson. 

Casualty. — The  Continental  Casualty  has  re-entered  Arkansas  and  appointed 
T.  L.  Cox  State  agent.  Charles  L.  Raymond  of  Detroit  will  represent  the 
credit  department  of  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— San  Francisco  fire  insurance  premiums  in  the  first  six  months  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years  were  respectively  as  follows;  1905,  $1,618,743;  1904,  $1,803,825;  1903, 
$1,373,234;  1902,  $1,243,062;  1901,  $1,529,958. 

— Just  why  a  certain  Western  journal  presents  at  this  time  a  tabulation  of  the 
premium  receipts  in  Chicago  in  the  first  six  months  of  1894  and  1895  is  bothering 
some  people.  Will  some  one  kindly  rise  and  explain? 

— The  Insurance  Commissioners  of  seven  States  of  the  Central  West  met 
Wednesday  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  to  discuss  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  life  insurance  circles.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  are  the  States  represented.  Commissioner  Folk  of  Tennes¬ 
see  has  been  foremost  in  arranging  for  the  meeting. 

— Among  the  lists  and  rules  recently  promulgated  from  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  at  Chicago  are:  “Rules  and  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  for  the  construction,  installation  and  use  of  coal  gas  producers 
(pressure  and  suction  systems)”;  list  of  approved  cut-out  bases  for  1905; 
standard  type  enclosed  cartridge  fuses;  list  of  approved  stationary  gasoline 
engines;  list  of  acetylene  gas  machines  which  may  be  used  when  insuring  com¬ 
pany  consents  to  same,  and  quarterly  fire  report  No.  48  of  the  Electrical  Bureau 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

— A  novel  and  interesting  decision  was  recently  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Paul.  The  case  at  bar  was  that  of  the 
Western  Woolen  Mill  Company  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  against  the  Northern  of 
London,  seeking  to  recover  damages  for  wet  wool,  which,  having  been  spread 
around  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  had  become  heated  by  the  action  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  and,  although  no  glow  or  flame  was  seen,  the  wool  was 
ruined.  The  court  held  that  spontaneous  combustion  becomes  fire  within  the 
meaning  of  the  fire  policy  only  when  a  glow  or  flame  has  actually  developed. 


Acknowledgments. 

— The  thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Missouri  Department,  covering  all  lines, 
has  been  received. 

— Volume  XI.  of  The  Insurance  Field,  covering  the  first  half  of  1905,  has  been 
received  from  the  publishers. 

— Part  II.  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Kentucky  Department,  covering  life  and 
casualty  business,  has  been  received. 

— The  thirty-second  Pennsylvania  fire  and  marine  insurance  report,  covering 
the  operations  of  the  year  1904,  has  been  issued.  Deputy  Commissioner  McCul¬ 
loch  is  entitled  to  credit  for  getting  out  the  900-page  volume  so  early  in  the 
year. 

—We  are  in  receipt  of  The  Surveyor  1905  Insurance  Directory  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  containing  names  and  addresses  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  agents,  with  companies  represented,  and  brokers  in  the  above-named 
States;  also  county  and  local  underwriters  organizations,  with  names  of  officers 
and  committees,  together  with  population  of  each  city  and  kind  of  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  useful  publication  and  well  worth  the  price  asked,  viz.,  $1. 


A  leading  insurance  firm  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  wishes  to  sell  an  interest  to  good  live  insurance  men ; 
marine  man  preferred.  Represents  leading  fire  companies  and 
general  agencies  for  three  foreign  marine  companies.  Address 
“F.  &  M.  S.  W.,”  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box  1117),  New  York. 
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THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
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VoL,  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  AUG.  10,  1905.  No.  6. 


The  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  difficulty  in  securing  counsel  to  aid  them 
in  their  labors.  Probably  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  committee  is  only  $50,000,  and  that 
there  must  be  clerks,  stenographers,  messengers,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hotel  expenses  of  members  of  the  committee, 
is  one  reason  why  lawyers  are  reluctant  to  undertake  a  job 
which,  at  best,  would  be  a  thankless  one.  Legal  services 
come  high,  and  $50,000  would  not  be  an  exorbitant  fee  to 
pay  for  first-class  legal  services  in  such  an  investigation  as 
is  proposed.  But  as  the  committee  will  undoubtedly  secure 
the  meat  of  this  particular  oyster  there  would  apparently  be 
little  left  but  the  shells  for  its  counsel — a  feast  competent 
lawyers  are  not  wont  to  sit  down  to. 


At  the  end  of  July,  the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  1905  had  reached  a  total  of  $106,285,150, 
according  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bul¬ 
letin.  This  sum  is  nearly  ten  millions  more  than  the  loss 
during  the  same  period  in  1903,  though,  of  course,  far  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1904,  which  included 
several  conflagrations.  If  the  losses  in  the  remaining  five 
months  of  1905  are  but  little  larger  than  were  those  in  the 
last  five  months  of  1904,  this  year  may  be  a  record-breaker, 
omitting  from  consideration  years  during  which  great  con¬ 
flagrations  occurred.  However,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud.  Premiums  are,  on  the  whole,  well  maintained ;  and 
there  has  been  no  local  disturbance  which  could  properly  be 
denominated  a  rate-war.  Should  these  conditions  continue 
(and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will),  the  year’s 
business  may  turn  out  reasonably  well  after  all. 


IN  Tennessee  the  new  anti-compact  law  prohibits  any  agree¬ 
ment  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  any  specific  rates 
for  fire  insurance,  but  expressly  permits  the  formation  of 
associations  of  fire  insurance  agents  in  any  city,  town  or 
county  “for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  expenses  by  the  em¬ 
ployment.  of  joint  inspectors  or  experts  for  preparing  rating 
schedules  and  designating  improvements,  with  a  view  to  the 


reduction  of  the  cost  of  insurance.”  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  “all  rates  which  may  be  suggested  through  such  asso¬ 
ciations  shall  be  advisory  only”;  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for 
any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  an  association,  or  agent  or  com¬ 
pany,  to  punish  an  agent  for  not  adhering  to  suggested  rates. 
At  Nashville  the  very  high  loss  ratio  prompted  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  expert  to  examine  conditions,  with  the  result  that 
an  advance  in  rates  was  deemed  necessary.  The  advance 
was  to  have  become  effective  August  i,  but  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  Folk  notified  the  local  board  that  such  action  was 
deemed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
anti-compact  law,  he  taking  the  ground  that  the  advance  was 
really  ordered  by  The  Western  Union,  and  not  by  the  local 
board.  If  his  position  is  tenable,  it  would  appear  that  the 
companies  interested  in  securing  living  rates  for  their  Nash¬ 
ville  risks  made  a  slight  mistake  in  the  method  adopted  to 
obtain  such  rates.  Either  the  inspector  should  have  prepared 
rating  schedules  and  designated  improvements,  which  could 
then  have  been  promulgated  by  the  local  board  in  an  advisory 
way,  or  the  individual  companies  should  have  notified  their 
respective  agents  that  the  conditions  demanded  a  specific 
increase  in  premiums.  Of  course,  there  is  no  legal  way  to 
make  all  agents  write  at  uniform  rates,  but  when  a  company 
knows  it  is  losing  money  on  its  business,  in  Nashville  or  else¬ 
where,  it  should  have  backbone  enough  to  individually  de¬ 
mand  a  proper  price  for  its  policies  or  quit  business  in  the 
unprofitable  section.  If,  for  illustration,  a  company’s  loss 
ratio  in  Nashville  has  been  eighty-five  per  cent  or  more,  a 
blind  man  could  see  that  it  should  collect  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  more  premiums,  for  the  same  risks,  than  it  has  been 
charging.  Assuming  that  the  company  is  unwilling  to  do 
business,  even  in  Nashville,  at  a  loss,  two  alternatives  present 
themselves — one  is  for  the  company,  acting  individually,  to 
mark  up  its  premium  rates  to  at  least  the  cost  price,  and  the 
other  is  to  withdraw  from  a  losing  business.  Whichever  is 
to  be  done,  do  it  now! 

Since  the  above  was  written,  several  companies  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  ceasing  business  entirely  in  the 
congested  district  of  Nashville.  Possibly  a  shortage  of  fire 
insurance  may  assist  in  producing  wiser  legislation  in  future 
in  Tennessee. 


COMMISSIONER  CUTTING  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
surance  Department  is  a  veteran  State  official,  who 
has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  vigilance  and  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  supervision  of  insurance  companies.  His  views 
upon  the  general  subject  of  insurance  have  great  weight 
among  his  fellow  Commissioners  of  other  States  as  well  as 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  surprise  and  regret  that  he  should  have  taken  occasion  in 
preparing  his  annual  report  to  the  General  Court  to  inject 
into  what  is  expected  to  be  a  review  of  the  condition  of  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  his  State,  a  sermon  on  the  immoral¬ 
ity  of  the  business  methods  that  prevail  in  the  commercial 
world.  His  excuse  for  so  doing  he  finds  in  the  exposures  of 
irregularities  in  the  Equitable  Life,  as  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  Superintendent  Hendricks.  He  apparently  regards  it  as 
an  unpardonable  sin  for  any  man  to  accumulate  great  wealth. 
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while  corporations  that  do  so  are  tO'  be  condemned  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  eighty  millions  of  surplus  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  Equitable,  Mr.  Cutting  assumes,  was  a  terrible 
temptation  to  the  men  that  controlled  it,  and  the  desire  to 
become  as  wealthy  as  their  neighbors  by  means  of  Wall 
street  speculations  was  the  cause  of  their  yielding  to  the  ever¬ 
present  temptation  and  using  the  funds  of  the  company  for 
their  own  profit.  This  homily  would  be  well  enough  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  but  is  superfluous  and  out  of  place  when 
found  in  the  belly  of  a  statistical  report  made  by  a  State  offi¬ 
cial  to  the  law-making  power.  But  Mr.  Cutting  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  criticising  past  events  in  the  career  of  the  Equitable, 
but  he  asks;  “Are  there  other  companies  that  have  pursued 
a  like  course  in  the  mad  race  of  the  times  for  wealth  and 
power?”  He  refers  to  the  Mutual  Life  and  the  New  York 
Life,  which,  with  the  Equitable,  constitute  the  “Big  Three,” 
intimating  that  all  of  them  are  guilty  of  irregularities  of  a 
nature  similar  to  those  discovered  in  the  Equitable.  This  in¬ 
sinuation  is  purely  gratuitous  and  somewhat  of  a  stultifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
granted  these  suspected  companies  licenses  to  do  business 
in  his  State.  If  he  is  apprehensive  that  they  have  been  rob¬ 
bing  their  policyholders  in  Massachusetts,  whose  interests 
the  Commissioner  is  supposed  to  protect,  how  can  he  justify 
his  action  in  licensing  them  from  year  to  year?  All  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  doing  business  in  Massachusetts  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  file  annually  with  the  Commissioner  detailed 
statements  showing  the  business  done,  their  financial  stand¬ 
ing  and  a  list  of  their  investments.  He  has  accepted  these 
statements  and  permitted  the  companies  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  within  his  power  to  examine  these  companies  at 
any  time,  and  if  he  entertained  a  suspicion  that  their  affairs 
were  not  as  reported  he  could  enforce  a  remedy.  If  any  com¬ 
pany  has  been  derelict  in  dealing  with  its  policyholders,  or  is 
open  to  suspicion  as  to  its  solvency,  the  Commissioner  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  any  injury  that  may  be  done  to 
his  constituents.  We  do  not  share  Mr.  Cutting’s  apprehen¬ 
sions  regarding  life  insurance  companies.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  to  be  entirely  trustworthy  and  entitled  to 
public  confidence  because  of  the  beneficent  work  thev  are 
doing  in  a  straightforward  busirfesslike  way.  The  officers 
in  control  of  them  are  men  of  high  standing  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  live,  who  would  not  sanction  any  wrong¬ 
doing  by  any  institution  with  which  they  are  connected.  It 
is  as  uncalled  for  to  throw  doubt  or  suspicion  upon  any  one 
company,  or  upon  all  of  them  because  of  the  misdoings  dis¬ 
covered  in  one  of  them,  as  it  would  be  to  discredit  all  na¬ 
tional  banks  because  the  officers  of  one  of  them  went  wrong. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  INVESTI¬ 
GATIONS. 

O  subject  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late  as  that 
of  life  insurance.  The  affairs  of  the  Equitable  Society 
and  the  exposures  of  official  delinquencies  following  an  ex¬ 
amination  made  by  the  New  York  Insurance  Department 
have  furnished  topics  for  the  entire  press  of  the  country  to 
comment  upon.  Not  even  the  news  of  the  war  in  the  far  east 
has  been  treated  to  such  a  liberal  supply  of  “scare  heads”  and 


sensational  reports  as  have  the  life  insurance  developments. 
The  worst  feature  of  this  publicity  is  that  it  has  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  all  life  insurance  companies  under  suspicion 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  to  cause  a  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  insurance  written  by  the  various  companies.  There 
are  some  ninety  “old  line”  or  “level  premium”  companies  in 
the  country,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
them  have  written  less  business  in  the  past  six  months  than 
they  would  have  done  but  for  the  Equitable  exposures.  This 
is  making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty,  and 
is  unwarranted  and  unjust,  not  only  towards  the  solvent  and 
trustworthy  companies,  but  to  those  individuals  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  secured  the  benefits  of  insurance  upon  their 
lives. 

While  this  condition  is  to  be  deplored,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  end  it  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Other  examinations  and  investigations  that  are  now  being 
made,  or  are  projected,  are  to  include,  as  announced,  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  life  insurance  system,  not  only 
as  to  its  management,  but  as  to  forms  of  contract,  with  a 
view  to  future  legislation.  The  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  is  continuing  the  examination  of  the  Equitable,  and 
has  commenced  upon  the  Mutual  Life,  at  the  request  of 
President  McCurdy;  the  New  York  Life  was  examined  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  but  President  McCall  invites  further  ex¬ 
amination  if  deemed  desirable  by  any  State  Department; 
President  Morton  of  the  Equitable  has  engaged  a  corps  of 
official  accountants  to  re-examine  that  company  for  his  in¬ 
formation  and  that  of  its  policyholders;  the  joint  committee 
of  the  legislature  has  organized  and  will  proceed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  whole  subject  of  life  insurance,  not  confining  itself 
to  any  particular  company;  the  insurance  officials  of  eight 
Western  and  Southern  States,  it  is  reported,  will  send  four 
of  their  number  to  New  York  to  prosecute  an  examination 
of  the  various  companies  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders 
in  their  respective  States.  Thus  the  Equitable  exposures 
serve  to  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
might  otherwise  be  enjoying  a  summer  vacation.  There  is 
promised  such  an  overhauling  of  life  insurance  plans,  methods 
and  practices  as  never  was  made  before,  and  we  venture  the 
prediction  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  will  redound  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  life  insurance  companies  and  give  to  the 
business  an  increasing  impetus,  restoring  public  confidence 
in  the  system  and  allaying  all  doubts  and  suspicions  that 
have  recently  been  aroused  regarding  it.  Our  prediction  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  investigations  and  ex¬ 
aminations  are  to  be  honestly  made,  without  prejudice  or 
concealment. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  life  insurance  are  confident 
that  the  companies  engaged  in  the  business  are,  as  a  rule, 
honestly  and  judiciously  managed  in  the  interests  of  their 
policyholders;  that  their  annual  reports,  showing  the  details 
of  their  transactions,  are  truthful  and  worthy  of  credence; 
that  their  plans  are  scientifically  correct  and  their  practices 
commendable.  It  would  be  singular  indeed  if,  among  all  the 
companies,  there  should  not  be  found  some  flaws,  some  de¬ 
fects,  some  errors  of  judgment,  for  insurance  managers  are 
no  more  infallible  than  the  rest  of  humanity,  but  that  their 
policyholders  have  been  wilfully  defrauded  of  their  just  dues 
is  not  credited.  The  highest  order  of  talent  is  required  in  the 
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management  of  a  life  insurance  company,  coupled  with  the 
strictest  integrity  and  years  of  experience.  That  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  found  in  existing  companies  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  repeatedly  passed  through  crucial  exam¬ 
inations  by  the  experts  of  difYerent  Insurance  Departments 
and  have  received  clean  bills  of  health  as  the  result.  As  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  empower  their  insurance  officials 
to  examine  insurance  companies  whenever  the  inclination 
seizes  them,  the  managers  of  companies  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  receive  them,  to  throw  open  their  books  for  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  to  aid  them  in  making  their  work  thorough  and 
complete.  Such  examinations  are  a  benefit  to  the  companies, 
for  the  managers  use  the  reports  as  advertising  matter,  and 
the  certificates  of  the  Commissioners  make  good  canvassing 
documents.  There  is  no  branch  of  industry  in  this  country, 
not  even  the  national  banks,  that  is  subjected  to  such  close 
supervision,  or  safeguarded  by  so  many  special  laws,  as  that 
of  life  insurance.  They  are  required  to  maintain  a  reserve 
for  the  protection  of  each  individual  policyholder — hence  the 
term  “legal  reserve” — so  that  every  policy  issued  by  them  is 
a  guaranteed  contract.  If  the  aggregate  reserve  is  deficient, 
the  examiners  soon  ascertain  that  fact  and  declare  the  com¬ 
pany  insolvent.  An  impairment  of  a  life  insurance  company, 
however,  is  such  a  rare  thing  as  to  have  furnished  but 
few  instances,  and  these  not  important,  to  the  present 
generation.  One  safeguard  the  public  has  as  to  the  plans 
and  practices  of  life  insurance  companies  lies  in  the  great 
competition  that  prevails  among  them.  With  so  many 
companies  in  the  field,  each  having  a  small  army  of  intelli¬ 
gent  agents,  if  there  be  a  flaw  in  the  armor  of  a  competitor 
it  is  sure  to  be  discovered  and  the  fact  made  known.  Every 
company  circulates  considerable  literature  commending  itself 
to  public  confidence,  but  if  any  statement  made  in  such  docu¬ 
ments  does  not  conform  to  the  truth  it  furnishes  all  com¬ 
petitors  a  weapon  of  attack.  From  the  standpoint  of  ex¬ 
pediency  alone,  a  life  insurance  company  is  bound  to  keep  its 
skirts  clean  and  its  record  unassailable.  Should  dishonest 
methods  creep  in,  exposure  would  be  sure  to  follow  sooner 
or  later,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  the  Equitable. 

While  it  is  desirable,  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  life  insurance 
methods,  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  persons  deem  it 
necessary  for  them  to  participate  in  it.  The  New  York  In¬ 
surance  Department  is  abundantly  able  to  examine  the  com¬ 
panies  of  its  own  State,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind  Commissioner  Hen¬ 
dricks  deemed  it  wise  to  ask  for  a  joint  committee  of  the 
legislature  to  supplement  his  work.  The  objective  points 
the  committee  is  expected  to  aim  at  are  the  irregularities  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  management  of  the  Equitable  under  its  late 
chief  officers,  but,  incidentally,  the  investigation  will  probably 
extend  to  a  general  inquiry  regarding  life  insurance  con¬ 
tracts  and  details  of  company  management.  The  effect  of 
existing  laws  upon  the  w'elfare  of  the  business  should  be 
given  attention  with  a  view  to  future  legislation.  If  the  work 
of  this  committee  results  in  a  revision,  codification  and  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  insurance  laws  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

In  1877  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  conducted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  life  insurance,  but  the  results  of  its  labors  were 
of  no  practical  use  to  the  legislature  or  to  the  public.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  the  published  report  of  the  committee,  its  investi¬ 
gation  was  conducted  more  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  its 
members  and  to  badger  certain  witnesses  than  to  ascertain 
facts  and  treat  them  fairly.  Its  own  official  reporter  stig¬ 
matized  the  investigation  and  subsequent  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  unfair  and  untrustworthy.  If  the  present  committee 
is  to  accomplish  any  good  in  the  interests  of  the  public  it 
must  work  in  the  open,  and  hold  itself  free  from  all  outside 
influences  and  manipulation. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Exchange  in  taking  to  itself 
the  approval  of  automatic  sprinkler  equipments  after  August  i,  we 
are  informed  the  regular  board  inspectors  are  still  employed  in  ex¬ 
amining  installations  of  sprinklers  and  making  certificates  of  ap¬ 
proval  as  usual.  Probably  they  have  not  been  relieved  of  this  func¬ 
tion  in  a  formal  way,  and  are  quite  right  in  proceeding  with  their 
work  as  before.  In  the  meantime  the  companies  are  requiring  in 
new  policies  the  new  Exchange  automatic  sprinkler  clause,  which 
substitutes  that  body  for  the  New  York  Board  in  its  conditions.  The 
brokers  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the  requirements  of  the  two 
boards  should  conflict,  and  with  policies  written  prior  to  August, 
providing  for  one  set  of  conditions,  and  those  written  subsequently, 
providing  for  another  set,  and  where  the  policyholder  would  come 
in  if  such  a  conflict  occurred. 

It  is  reported  two  surplus  line  companies  have  withdrawn  from 
the  city  which  have  been  more  famous  for  their  liberal  lines  and 
commissions  than  for  the  prompt  payment  of  losses. 

The  loss  of  term  business  is  one  of  the  general  complaints  on  the 
part  of  several  offices,  and  they  invariably  attribute  it  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  uptown  branch  offices  with  downtown  brokerage  connec¬ 
tions.  By  the  process  of  comparison,  they  find  that  their  loss  of 
term  business  has  visibly  increased  some  of  the  uptown  business  of 
a  particular  circle  of  companies.  The  clear  inference  is  that  an  extra 
commission  is  being  paid  for  it,  and  that  the  brokerage  end  of  the 
branch  office  system  has  been  reconnected. 

The  announcement  on  the  rate  cards  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grading 
of  the  sprinkler  equipments  of  various  risks  is  welcomed  by  the 
companies  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
such  equipments.  Heretofore  all  deductions  for  sprinklers  were 
either  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  fiat.  It  is  also  interesting  to  the 
owners. 

At  least  one  out-of-town  proposal  to  organize  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  seems  to  be  based  in  part  upon  the  expectation  of  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  income  from  this  city,  and  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  an  agency  here  is  to  induce  some  good  fellow  to  subscribe  for 
a  large  block  of  stock.  The  offer  has  been  passed  around  from  office 
to  office  without  success. 

The  returns  from  the  licensed  agents  to  July  i  of  this  year  are  now 
made  in  the  name  of  individuals  who  are  members  of  firms  for¬ 
merly  holding  the  certificate.  They  show,  we  are  informed,  large  in¬ 
creases  of  surplus  line  premiums  in  some  cases,  and  a  falling  off  in 
others;  but  the  difficulty  of  comparison  is  caused  by  changes  in  the 
names.  The  total,  it  is  believed,  will  show  an  increase. 

The  July  losses  in  this  city  were  the  smallest  for  several  years,  and 
restore  the  month  to  the  column  where  it  used  to  rest,  as  one  of  ex¬ 
pected  profit.  For  several  years  previous  to  this,  July  has  been  one 
of  the  worst  months  of  the  year. 

Proofs  of  loss  have  been  received  from  Pittsburg  on  the  property 
of  the  Standard  Steel  Company.  The  total  insurance  involved  under 
general  form  is  $1,800,000,  and  a  specific  amount  on  stock  of  $i,935'- 
350.  The  total  loss  involved  is  $1,999.26.  The  policies  range  from 
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$5000  to  $300,000.  Under  the  apportionment,  $100,000  pays  only 
$30.48.  In  this  connection  a  good  story  is  told  of  a  two-cent  surplus 
line  company,  whose  loss  was  $304.  This  company  sent  a  check  to 
the  broker  within  half  an  hour  after  proofs  were  delivered.  The 
messenger  who  carried  it  was  instructed  to  learn  whether  the  Home 
of  New  York  (which  held  about  $125,000  on  the  risk)  had  yet  paid! 
The  inference  is  that  this  little  rush  light  of  a  concern  may  tell  some¬ 
body  that  it  pays  more  promptly  than  the  Home! 

Clarence  Cobb,  of  the  Denver  general  agency  firm  of  C.  D.  Cobb 
&  Co.,  was  a  New  York  visitor  this  week. 

E.  R.  Chandler  of  Detroit,  a  member  of  the  fire  underwriting  firm 
of  Chandler  &  Burwell,  was  noted  in  the  city  this  week. 

Blagden,  Kelly  &  Fuller  have  been  appointed  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  managers  for  the  Michigan  Commercial  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

L.  D.  Batre  of  Thames  &  Batre,  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  among  the  re¬ 
cent  visitors  to  the  city. 

L.  R.  Jagger,  New  Zealand  manager  of  the  Atlas  of  London,  was 
in  town  recently,  on  his  way  from  New  Zealand  to  the  home  office. 

L.  B.  Leigh  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  city. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  laws  and  legislation  committee  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to  consider  the  situation  in 
Arkansas,  a  motion  was  made  to  discontinue  the  test  case  litigation 
under  the  name  of  the  German  Alliance.  President  Kremer  not 
being  prepared  at  the  moment  to  vote  on  the  proposition,  action 
was  postponed  until  another  meeting,  which  v/ill  be  called  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

C.  D.  Dunlop,  vice-president  Providence  Washington;  E.  H.  A. 
Correa,  vice-president  Home;  Henry  Evans,  president  Continental; 
Henry  H.  Hall,  manager  Union  Assurance;  Frank  Lock,  manager 
Atlas  Assurance;  Edward  Milligan,  secretary  Phoenix  of  Hartford, 
and  John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  president  American  Fire,  Philadelphia, 
have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  form  of  agreement  for 
the  creation  of  an  adjustment  bureau  for  the  Eastern  States. 

A  paragraph  in  this  column  last  week,  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  H.  Brewster  of  Hartford  as  United  States  manager 
of  the  State  Fire  of  Liverpool,  was  so  worded  that  some  construed 
it  as  implying  that  Mr.  Brewster  had  given  up  the  United  States 
management  of  the  Scottish  LTnion  and  National,  which  has  been 
in  his  hands  for  a  long  time.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  we 
trust  that  he  may  care  for  the  American  interests  of  both  of  the 
companies  named  for  many  years  to  come,  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
success  as  has  attended  his  operations  in  the  past. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Isaac  E.  Gillies,  one  of  the  comptrollers  of  the  New  York  Life, 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  last  week  and  removed  to  a  hospital.  He  is 
now  much  improved,  and  left  the  hospital  on  Saturday  for  his  home 
in  Nyack. 

The  Ecpiitable  Life  has  paid  a  claim  of  $150,000  on  a  policy  held 
by  the  late  Howard  Gibb. 

F.  B.  Henderson  of  Henderson's  Pavilion,  Coney  Island,  recently 
insured  in  the  Mutual  Life  for  $50,000. 

Charles  M.  Marvin,  for  thirty-three  years  manager  of  the  United 
States  Life  in  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Montclair  last  week, 
at  age  sixty-one. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Henry  Rogers  Win- 
throp,  financial  secretary  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and 
Miss  Alice  Woodward  Babcock,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Babcock,  of  20  East  Fifty-second  street. 

During  July,  the  New  York  Life  received  from  its  agents  over 
17,500  applications  for  insurance. 

On  August  I,  after  hearing  arguments  by  R.  V.  Lindabury  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Investment  Company  and  by  Attorney-General  Mc¬ 
Carter  for  Howard  K.  Stokes,  Vice-Chancellor  Bergen  issued  an 
order  directing  the  Manhattan  Bond  and  Underwriting  Company 
to  turn  over  to  Receiver  Jerome  Taylor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Com¬ 


pany  the  notes  and  stock  of  the  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company, 
to  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court.  The  argument  was  Mr. 
Lindabury's  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  obtained  by  Mr. 
Stokes  against  the  Knickerbocker  Company. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


— William  P.  Day  has  been  appointed  cashier  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
district  of  the  John  Hancock. 

— The  New  York  district  of  the  Colonial,  under  J.  H.  Christopher,  is 
leading  in  the  contest  for  the  “White  Banner.” 

— Vaughan,  Green  and  Smith,  three  Union  men,  are  topping  the  list  of 
producers  in  the  Lite  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia. 

— The  Colonial’s  Williamsburg  staff  recently  made  its  annual  visit  to 
Rockaway  Beach  and  the  members  fully  enjoyed  themselves  for  a  day 
at  the  shore. 

— On  July  24  the  managers  divisions  of  the  Colonial  which  led  the 
procession  were;  Williamsburg,  Louis  Janson;  Jersey  City,  T.  C.  Seaver; 
Paterson,  P.  L.  Lee;  Newburg,  G.  O.  Canning. 

— The  Colonial’s  new  office  on  Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York,  was  form¬ 
ally  opened  by  Manager  Christopher,  who  delivered  an  Interesting  and 
instructive  address  on  "The  Man  With  a  Vision.” 

— Agent  C.  A.  Vaughan  of  Union  leads  the  whole  force  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Virginia.  He  got  his  name  on  the  “ladder  of 
fame”  on  June  12,  and  it  has  been  there  ever  since.  He  is  also  a  good 
ordinary  writer. 

— The  John  Hancock  reports  a  very  satisfactory  half-year  in  its  indus¬ 
trial  department,  both  in  quality  of  business  obtained  and  in  volume. 
The  ordinary  writings  by  men  in  this  department  have  exceeded  those 
of  any  previous  half-year. 

— Adolf  Goetze  of  the  John  Hancock  has  been  promoted  from  agent  at 
New  York  2  to  assistant  at  Paterson;  Patrick  J.  Shea,  from  agent  at 
Worcester  to  assistant  at  Haverhill;  Daniel  L.  Scanlan,  from  agent  at 
Buffalo  to  assistant  at  St.  Louis  1. 

— The  Colonial  announces  the  following  changes  in  its  force:  Appoint¬ 
ments  to  assistant  managerships — Paul  M.  Hinman,  Reading;  John  R. 
McCormack,  Elizabeth;  Maunel  Rivera,  Williamsburg;  W^illiam  H.  Pric- 
kett,  Allentown;  Thomas  J.  Costello,  Jersey  City;  Henry  Ebel,  Bayonne, 
and  William  J.  Kennedy,  Germantown. 

— Superintendent  Lockrow’s  staff  of  the  Prudential’s  Brooklyn  No.  2 
district  held  its  annual  outing  on  July  15  at  Eldorado  Park,  Richmond 
Hill.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  all.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Alexander  of  the  Brooklyn  No.  9  was  present  and  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  practical  talk  to  the  staff  after  dinner. 

— The  sixteenth  annual  Prudential  joint  outing  of  Brooklyn  districts 
Nos.  1,  3,  7  and  8,  and  Long  Island  City  and  Jamaica,  was  held  at  Don¬ 
nelly’s,  College  Point,  on  July  15.  Superintendent  Dykeman,  the  chair¬ 
man,  made  several  addreses,  all  of  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
With  games,  a  fine  dinner  and  speech-making,  the  day  was  passed 
quickly  and  with  great  pleasure  to  all. 

— The  John  Hancock  has  advanced  the  following  to  the  rank  of  as¬ 
sistants;  George  E.  Powers,  Cambridge;  Joseph  R.  Eckman,  Roxbury; 
Henry  McQuade,  Roxbury;  Thomas  F.  Durning,  Chester;  Charles  F. 
Levasseur,  Detroit;  Patrick  D.  Sullivan,  Waterbury;  Alexander  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Troy;  Edwin  A.  Murphy,  South  Boston;  Charles  P.  Abraham,  Chi¬ 
cago  3;  Grason  J.  Firor,  Baltimore;  Charles  H.  Moitz,  Baltimore. 

— The  John  Hancock  reports  the  following  assistants  transferred; 
Verner  A.  C.  White,  from  the  Newburyport  district  of  the  Haverhill 
agency  to  the  Waltham  district  of  the  Newton  agency;  Charles  H.  Scho¬ 
field,  from  Haverhill  to  the  Newburyport  district  of  that  agency;  Edward 
J.  Mooney,  from  the  South  Boston  agency  to  the  Clinton  district  of  the 
Fitchburg  agency;  Martin  F.  Kelley,  from  the  Clinton  district  to  Spring- 
field. 

—The  Prudential  announces  the  following  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
assistant:  B.  G.  J.  VonKopff,  Brooklyn  8;  H.  MeShane,  Cincinnati  3; 
W.  R.  Madison,  Steubenville;  T.  J.  Singon,  Middletown;  J.  T.  Brownlee, 
Chicago  3;  J.  F.  Tolan,  Chicago  4;  A.  M.  Miller,  Galesburg;  J.  M.  White, 
Norristown;  C.  H.  Phelps,  Milwaukee  2;  H.  A.  Cox,  Brooklyn  4;  C.  N. 
Ford,  Salem;  W.  E.  Tyrell,  Allegheny;  B.  W.  Thomas,  Pittsburg  3;  C. 
W.  Hess,  Williamsport;  J.  H.  Lewis,  Indianapolis  1;  W.  C.  Lewis,  New 
Albany;  K.  P.  Ivers,  Vincennes;  B.  Dombrowski,  Chicago  1;  A.  W.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Chicago  4;  O.  D.  Head,  Peoria. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Disastrous  Fire  in  Hoboken. 

Late  on  Monday  night,  a  fire  started  on  the  feri'y  boat  Hopatcong, 
which  w’as  lying  in  the  emergency  slip  at  the  ferry  house  ot  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  in  Hoboken.  Before  the  fire 
was  brought  under  control  it  had  completely  destroyed  two  new  piers 
and  contents,  ferry  house  and  slip,  Duke’s  Hotel,  ferry  boat  Bergen  and 
many  loaded  freight  cars.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $700,000. 


Middle  States  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Louis  A.  Waters  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Company,  is  being  urged  to  run  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

— Henry  F.  Walton,  receiver  for  the  Odd  Fellows  Mutual  Life  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania,  has  filed  a  bill  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  charging  five  directors  with  the  wrecking  of  the  society.  He  accuses  them 
of  fraudulently  transferring  $60,000  from  the  treasury  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  illegally  collecting  $50,000  in  premiums  on 
Odd  Fellows’  policies.  In  the  present  suit,  the  court  is  asked  to  compel  the  five 
directors  and  ten  others  to  return  the  $110,000  referred  to,  and  render  a  complete 
accounting. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Dry  Goods  Mutual  Fire  of  Philadelphia  has  discon¬ 
tinued  writing  surplus  lines. 

— The  Pittsburg  Underwriters  has  appointed  Howard  Stephenson  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  its  special  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg. 

— The  Royal  of  Liverpool  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  assess¬ 
ments  for  the  support  of  the  Underwriters  Association  of  New  York  State, 
owing  to  alleged  discrimination  against  its  agents  by  the  Utica  local  board. 

— The  Manufacturers  Club  of  Buffalo  has  taken  a  decioed  stand  against  the 
recent  raise  in  rates  in  that  city.  The  directors  of  the  club  have  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  to  protect  the  members  and 
others  affected  by  the  increased  rates  from  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 
insurance  men. 

— A  supplement  to  the  National  Electrical  Code,  recently  issued  by  the 
Underwriters  Association  of  New  York  State,  has  aroused  considerable  criticism 
among  important  electrical  companies,  and  is  causing  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  great  concern,  as  the  position  taken  by  the  State  association 
is  held  to  jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  National  Electrical  Code.  U.  C.  Crosby, 
chairman  of  the  National  Board’s  electrical  committee,  has  issued  a  circular 
protesting  against  the  enforcement  of  the  State  association’s  supplement  and 
urging  its  withdrawal. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


F,  W.  Sargeant  Elected  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire. 

New  officers  were  elected  Tuesday  by  the  directors  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Fire,  as  follows:  President,  Frank  W.  Sargeant  (formerly  secre¬ 
tary),  to  succeed  U.  C.  Crosby,  who  resigned  to  become  United  States 
manager  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  vice-president,  Walter  M.  Parker; 
treasurer,  N.  P.  Hunt  (formerly  vice-president);  secretaries,  Frank  E. 
Martin  and  Lewis  W.  Crockett  (both  previously  assistant  secretaries) ; 
assistant  secretaries,  Wm.  B.  Burpee  and  Chas.  C.  Clifford. 

Mr.  Sargeant  has  been  identified  with  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  since 
1882,  when  he  entered  its  employ  as  office  boy.  He  subsequently  served 
in  various  office  departments,  became  special  agent  for  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  in  1890.  assistant  secretary  in  1895,  and  secre¬ 
tary  in  1900.  He  is  eminently  well  qualified  by  natural  talents,  educa¬ 
tion  and  broad  experience  to  occupy  the  office  for  which  he  has  now 
been  chosen. 


New  England  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— Five  shares  of  the  Hartford  Fire  recently  sold  at  Boston  at  $1002,  and  four 
shares  of  the  JEtna  at  $367.75. 

— Augustus  P.  Folk,  New  England  agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and 
Casualty,  died  on  August  5.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  years. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Association  of  Local  Fire 
Insurance  Agents  at  Manchester,  August  3,  resolutions  were  adopted  commend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  recent  conference  between  company  executives  and  the 
agents’  committee  of  the  National  Association  and  pledging  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Association  to  assist  in  carrying  out  any  recommendations  which  the  joint 
committee  should  make  relative  to  agency  practices. 


THE  WEST. 


A  Montana  Life  Company. 

The  Intermountain  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Billings,  Mont., 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $31,000,  paid  in  in  accepted  notes. 
Its  officers  are  P.  B.  Moss,  president;  Chris  Yegen,  vice-president;  J.  H. 
McElroy,  secretary,  and  Fred  Inabnit,  treasurer.  The  State  Auditor  of 
Montana  sends  the  following  information  regarding  it: 

“The  company  was  incorporated  and  admitted  under  a  special  law 
governing  the  admission  of  assessment  life  insurance  companies,  and  is 
the  only  company  of  that  character  doing  business  in  the  State.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  a  fraternal  feature  connected  with  the  same,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  State  are  in  no  way  applicable, 
nor  in  any  way  govern  fraternal  insurance  companies,  that  feature  was 
not  brought  to  the  formal  attention  of  the  Department;  in  other  words, 
the  company  was  anxious  to,  and  did  enter,  as  a  straight  assessment  life 
insurance  organization.  The  personnel  of  its  officers  and  directors  is  of 
the  highest  character.  Its  location,  the  city  of  Billings,  is  one  of  the 
leading,  prosperous  and  central  commercial  cities  of  the  State.” 


Western  Life  and  Casoalty  Notes. 

— Rockwell  King  of  Chicago,  who  died  on  July  27,  carried  about  $250,000  life 
insurance. 

— The  Columbia  Life  has  opened  district  headquarters  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
with  Frank  L.  Emrich  district  manager. 

— The  report  that  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  would  discontinue  its  provident  de¬ 
partment  has  been  denied  by  the  company. 

— The  Equitable  Life  has  paid  $119,600  on  a  policy  held  by  Charles  A.  Otis  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Otis  carried  other  insurance  amounting  to  $105,512. 

—The  United  States  Life  has  withdrawn  from  Colorado,  where  its  mortality 
experience  has  been  unfavorable,  and  will  also  withdraw  from  Montana,  Utah 
and  Idaho. 

— Henry'  Enos  Tuley  has  retired  as  medical  director  of  the  Citizens  Life  of 
Louisville,  and  is  succeeded  by  T.  Hunt  Stucky,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
practitioners  of  Louisville. 

—The  National  Life  of  U.  S.  of  A.  has  issued  an  annual  dividend  policy  on 
which  the  rates  are  the  same  as  for  the  five-year  distribution  form.  Commis¬ 
sions  are  five  per  cent  lower. 

— The  Southwestern  department  of  the  National  Life  of  U.  S.  of  A.,  under 
Gerald  R.  Child,  led  in  volume  and  premiums  during  July.  M.  S.  Lewis  of  the 
Southern  Montana  department  led  the  list  of  individual  writers. 

—The  Redwine  &  Brewster  agency  of  the  Hartford  Life  at  Indianapolis  an¬ 
nounce  L.  N.  Yelton  as  the  largest  writer  during  June.  Other  leaders  in  this 
agency  are:  G.  S.  Brewster,  J.  B,  Redwine,  Jas.  McDonald,  C.  W.  Kalfers,  L. 
\V.  Jones. 

—The  National  Life  of  U.  S.  of  A.  has  taken  over  all  the  agents  of  the 
Equitable  in  the  Stewart  building  branch  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Stelle,  the 
manager,  retiring  from  the  insurance  business  to  go  to  California.  Her  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  yet  been  named. 

—The  Capital  Life  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  begun  business.  Thomas  F.  Daly, 
formerly  Colorado  general  agent  for  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  and  the 
United  States  Life,  is  president,  and  B.  S.  Hostetter,  recently  Denver  manager 
for  the  United  States  Life,  is  agency  superintendent. 

—The  National  Union,  a  fraternal  order  of  Toledo,  which  increased  its  rates 
last  year,  wishing  to  make  things  easy  for  its  old  members,  has  now  provided 
that  those  not  able  to  carry  their  certificates  may  reduce  them  to  $509  or  pay 
a  portion  of  the  assessment,  the  unpaid  part  of  it  to  be  deducted  from  the  face 
of  the  certificate  at  maturity. 

—Fred  L.  Morrell,  Manhattan  Life  manager  at  Chicago,  has  placed  another 
policy  for  $50,090  on  the  life  of  Richard  Mansfield.  This  makes  $140,000  that 
Colonel  Morrell  has  placed  on  the  actor's  life.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Mansfield, 
while  at  his  summer  home  in  Connecticut,  wrote  for  the  necessary  papers  so 
that  he  might  increase  his  line. 

— The  Illinois  Department  has  been  making  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Life  of  Freeport,  which  was  in  some  financial  difficulty  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  association  has,  with  a  new  management  and  an 
increase  in  rates,  been  able  to  show  an  improvement  in  its  condition,  and  now 
has  assets  of  $62,634  and  liabilities  of  $80,758.  Ten  months  ago  the  liabilities  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  assets  by  $59,948. 

— Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  E.  E.  Rittenhouse  of  Colorado  has  raised 
a  storm  by  his  announcement  that  the  State  would  proceed  against  insurance 
companies  to  collect  back  fees  for  licensing  agents.  .1  number  of  the  life  and 
casualty  agents  have  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to  adopt  a  plan  of  action. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  action  of  the  State  is  unwarranted  and  illegal.  The  matter  will  be  taken 
to  the  courts.  II.  C.  Rubicam,  resident  manager  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty, 
is  chairman  of  the  temporary  organization. 
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With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Calumet  of  Illinois  has  appointed  John  Martin  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  its 
Ohio  special  agent. 

— State  Agent  Duffey  of  the  Royal,  for  Ohio  and  Michigan,  has  moved  from 
Cleveland  to  Detroit. 

— The  Wabash  Fire  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  appointed  O.  N.  Beach  &  Co.  of 
Cleveland  its  general  agents  for  surplus  lines  in  Ohio. 

— George  Harrison  of  Durant,  Ind.  Ter.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of 
the  Westchester  Fire  for  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

— W.  D.  King,  Western  manager  of  the  Providence  Washington,  has  applied 
for  membership  in  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association. 

— G.  E.  Dixon  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  German-American  of 
New  York  for  Missouri.  He  will  assist  State  .^gent  Knighton. 

— Geo.  F.  Kuntz  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  has  been  associated  with  David  S. 
W^agner  in  the  adjusting  business,  died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago. 

— The  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  appointed  W.  W.  Young  its 
assistant  State  agent  for  Ohio.  Mr.  Young  goes  from  the  home  office. 

— Samuel  H.  Taylor,  a  pioneer  fire  insurance  agent  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  is 
dead.  The  agency  is  continued  by  Chas.  E.  Kinney,  Mr.  Taylor’s  stepson. 

—The  Underwriters’  Laboratories  of  Chicago  will  move  about  the  end  of 
.August  into  a  new  and  handsomely-equipped  building  at  382  East  Ohio  street. 

— The  Northern  of  London  is  preparing  supplies  at  its  Western  department  for 
issuing  tornado  insurance.  The  company  will  use  the  new  standard  tornado 
policy. 

— Carlton  E.  Clutia  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Norwich  Union 
and  the  Indemnity  for  Northern  Ohio.  He  will  assist  State  Agent  William 
Sowards. 

— It  is  reported  that  on  September  1  J.  W.  Powell  will  retire  as  special  agent 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London  for  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Southern 
Indiana. 

—The  receiver  of  the  Union  Mutual  F'ire  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  retired  in 
1890,  is  sending  notices  of  assessments  to  policyholders  in  New  York,  requesting 
prompt  remittances. 

— Vice-President  Prentice  of  the  Anchor  Fire  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  company  will  move  its  underwriting  head¬ 
quarters  to  Chicago  and  its  head  office  to  Toledo. 

— R.  M.  Magill  succeeds  his  late  father,  W.  C.  Magill,  in  the  Chicago  firm  of 
Wiley,  Jennings,  Corliss  &  Magill,  and  C.  J.  Jennings  retires.  The  firm  name 
will  be  known  hereafter  as  Wiley,  Corliss  &  Magill. 

— Advices  from  the  West  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Home  of  New  York  has 
instructed  its  agents  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  not  to  report  through 
the  recently-created  stamping  offices.  Agents  of  other  companies  are  demanding 
the  same  privilege. 

— At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Western  Union,  the  basis  rate  on  standard 
whiskey  warehouses  will  be  reconsidered,  at  the  request  of  the  Underwriters 
.Association  of  the  Middle  Department,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  the  Eastern 
warehousemen  objecting  to  pay  a  higher  rate  than  is  charged  in  the  West. 

— The  .Adams  and  Boyle  Insurance  Company  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  $50,000  of  which  has  been  paid  in, 
and  the  company  authorized  to  commence  business.  The  officers  are:  John  P. 
Boyle,  president;  S.  B.  Adams,  vice-president,  and  John  F.  Boyle,  Jr.,  secretary. 

— Receiver  Smith  of  the  Iowa  Merchants  Mutual  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  has  already 
paid  a  thirty-five  per  cent  dividend,  and  expects  that  the  company  will  pay  in 
full.  Law  suits  have  been  commenced  against  policyholders  to  collect  about 
$20,000  worth  of  premium  notes  outstanding,  judgments  having  been  rendered 
for  sums  ranging  from  $10  to  $400. 

—The  Queen  City  Fire  of  Sioux  City,  S.  D.,  has  decided  to  establish  a 
Pacific  Coast  department  on  September  1,  covering  the  States  of  California, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Montana.  L.  S.  Frudenfeld,  son  of  Jos.  Frudenfeld, 
secretary  of  the  company,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  branch.  The  Queen  City 
is  to  have  its  capital  increased  from  $200,000  to  $300,000,  and  $15,000  added  to  its 
net  surplus  by  the  sale  of  $100,000  of  new  stock  at  $115. 

— The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a  call  for  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Little  Rock  on  August  24,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
insurance  situation  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  anti  trust  law,  and  to  gain 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  business  men  of  the  .State,  with  a  view  of 
formulating  an  appeal  to  the  State  authorities  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
measure.  Later. — The  meeting  will  be  postponed  because  of  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions. 

— John  B.  Anderson,  formerly  with  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Anderson  &  Son,  recently 
established  an  independent  fire  and  casualty  insurance  agency  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  and  now  represents  the  following-named  companies:  London  Guarantee 
and  Accident,  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  of  Baltimore,  United  States 
Casualty  of  New  York,  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  of  New  York, 
Security  of  New  Haven,  Newark  Fire,  and  National  of  Allegheny.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  has  had  fourteen  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  various  lines  of  in¬ 
surance,  and  this,  with  his  popularity  and  enterprise,  should  enable  him  to 
conduct  a  successful  business. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southero  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines  has  stopped  writing  in  the  swamp  district 
of  Southeastern  Missouri. 

— A  number  of  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  have  been  licensed  recently 
by  the  Texas  Department.  Among  them  are  the  American  Fraternity,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. ;  Supreme  Lodge,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  of  the  World,  of 
Mississippi;  Protective  Benefit  Association,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Citizens  Mutual 
.Aid  Association  of  Henrietta,  Texas;  Home  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Eastland,  Tex. 

— The  United  States  Guarantee  Annuity  Company,  which  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  George  W. 
Nicholls,  president;  J.  Boyce  Lee,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Simpson,  treasurer; 
A.  M.  Chreitzberg,  secretary;  S.  B.  Jones,  general  manager;  W.  M.  Jones, 
attorney,  and  Dr.  L.  J.  Blake,  chief  medical  advisor.  The  company  combines 
life  insurance  with  investment  features. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
organize  a  mutual. 

— P.  A.  House  of  the  agency  firm  of  Campbell,  House  &  Perkins,  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  died  some  days  ago. 

— The  Eagle  Fire  Company  will  shortly  enter  Georgia.  J.  L.  Riley  &  Co.  of 
.Atlanta  will  be  agents  for  the  company. 

— Lewis  R.  Frederick,  a  prominent  real  estate  and  insurance  man  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Ky.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  town  a  few  days  ago. 

— Severn  R.  Allnutt,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  office  of  S.  W.  T. 
Hopper  &  Sons  of  Baltimore,  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm. 

— The  Security  of  New  Haven  has  appointed  H.  A.  Cole  its  special  agent  for 
Texas,  and  J.  R.  Alexander  its  special  agent  for  Mississippi. 

— The  Southern  Fire  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  applied  for  admission  to  Mary¬ 
land.  W.  T.  Shackelford  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  will  be  the  agents. 

—The  Rochester  German  and  the  Delaware  of  Philadelphia  have  appointed 
M.  A.  Shumard  &  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  their  general  agents. 

— J.  L,  Blumenthal  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Texas  Fire  Prevention 
•Association.  John  C.  Griswold  has  been  appointed  acting  secretary. 

— Owing  to  the  refusal  of  Commissioner  of  Insurance  Folk  of  Tennessee  to 
allow  the  Nashville  Board  to  increase  rates  proportionate  to  the  hazards  in¬ 
volved,  several  companies  are  preparing  to  retire  from  the  State. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit  for  1904.* 

The  Insurance  Departments  of  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
have  again  made  public  the  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit  of  the  life  Insurance 
(ompanies  operating  In  those  States,  covering  the  year  1904.  They  are  the 
only  States  which  furnish  this  Information  to  the  public,  although  Con¬ 
necticut  requires  the  companies  to  furnish  the  data  for  its  own  informa¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  life  insurance 
generally  by  the  developments  of  the  past  few  months,  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  items  making  up  this  exhibit  are  of  more  than 
usual  Interest.  It  Is  conceded  that  the  companies  can  only  make  an  ap¬ 
proximate  showing  of  their  results  in  this  exhibit,  owing  mainly  to  the 
short  time  at  their  disposal  prior  to  its  filing  with  the  Departments. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  they  have  now  had  the  experience  of  ten  years 
in  its  compilation,  the  figures  may  be  accepted  as  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  an  accurate  showing  of  the  various  sources  of  gain  or  loss. 

During  the  ten  years  in  which  this  exhibit  has  been  demanded,  various 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  with  a  view  to  making  it  more  accurate, 
and  in  the  annual  assembling  of  the  data  by  The  Spectator  these 
changes  have  been  duly  provided  tor.  In  the  accompanying  tables  the 
same  arrangement  adopted  last  year  has  been  followed,  the  various 
credit  and  debit  items  being  brought  together,  followed  by  the  net  gains 
or  losses  in  each.  The  total  of  the  net  gains  or  losses  make  up  the  in¬ 
surance  profits  proper  appearing  under  the  heading  “Total  Realized 
Gain.’’  To  that  amount  there  is  added  or  deducted  the  Increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  market  values  for  the  year,  the  whole  making  up  the  surplus 
earned  for  the  twelve  months.  Further  items  show  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus  earned,  part  going  to  the  policyholders  in  the  form  of  divi¬ 
dends  or  other  credits,  a  part  to  stockholders  in  dividends  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  going  to  swell  the  surplus  account. 

The  compilation  herewith  presents  the  figures  of  forty-five  ordinary 
companies  and  three  transacting  industrial  insurance  for  the  year  1904. 
The  aggregate  transactions  of  the  ordinary  companies  show  that  the  ex- 


*  Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Spectator  Company,  New  York, 
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GAIN  AND  LOSS  EXHIBIT  FOR  1904. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY . 

Etna 

Life. 

Bankers 

Reserve 

Life. 

Canada 

Life. 

Central 

Life. 

Chicago 

Life. 

Columbian 

National. 

Connecticut 

General. 

Connecticut 

Mutual. 

Conserva¬ 

tive 

Life. 

Des  Moines 
Life. 

Divisible  Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Year . 

$3,289,557 

$24,171 

$861,367 

$73,200 

$78,481 

$121,849 

$270,557 

$4,629,812 

$317,756 

$181,138 

Loading  Earned  on  Premiums  and  Annuities .  . . 

1,817,274 

102,460 

524,785 

87,895 

70,206 

229,990 

135,248 

1,029,698 

425,382 

284,764 

Insurance  Expenses  Incurred . 

2,000,739 

147,712 

832,274 

102,958 

140,475 

381,575 

242,671 

844,319 

563,998 

279,029 

Percentage  of  Insurance  Expenses  to  Loading 

110.10 

144.16 

168.59 

117.13 

200.14 

165.91 

179.42 

82.00 

132.59 

97.99 

Net  Investment  Earnings,  Including  Interest  and 

Profit  and  Loss,  Less  Investment  Expenses . .  Ca) 

2,838,386 

8,846 

1,198,436 

17,674 

8,772 

23,874 

224,332 

2,377,100 

68,442 

49,424 

Interest  Required  to  Maintain  Reserve . (b) 

2,355,854 

13,326 

875,745 

9,657 

2,458 

14,674 

180,268 

2,108,930 

39,071 

40,518 

Percentage  of  (a)  to  (b) . 

120.48 

66.36 

136.85 

182.99 

356.50 

162.70 

124.43 

112.72 

175.17 

121.98 

Expected  Mortality  Cost . 

2,529,622 

97,459 

1,102,137 

55,314 

33,740 

136,814 

247,413 

2,413,458 

282,827 

289,999 

Actual  Net  Mortality . 

1,699,389 

24,429 

820,929 

24,252 

8,854 

78,405 

139,130 

2,164,113 

160,688 

148,656 

Percentage  of  Actual  to  Expected  Mortality 

67.18 

25.07 

74.48 

43.85 

26.26 

57.31 

56.28 

89.67 

56.81 

51.25 

Reserves  and  Dividends  Released  by  Surrender 

and  Lapse . 

1,045,414 

23,063 

176,130 

8,451 

7,223 

181,982 

127,649 

816,690 

101,718 

107,849 

Surrender  and  Lapse  Values  Allowed . 

838,963 

5,066 

91,795 

6,939 

2,040 

32 

99,476 

737,185 

65,639 

76,613 

Percentage  of  Reserves  Returned  on  Sur- 

renders  and  Lapses . 

80.25 

21.97 

52.11 

82.11 

28.24 

0.02 

77.92 

90.27 

04.63 

71.04 

3  066 

17,175 

2,493 

2,004 

1,801 

11609 

11,583 

Source  of  Net  Gains  or  Losses — 

—  183  465 

— 45  9It9. 

.807  489 

06.*! 

70  369 

— 151  585 

—107  423 

185  379 

—  138,610 

5  735 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Mortality . 

830!233 

73;030 

28C208 

3i;062 

24;886 

68;409 

108,283 

249,345 

122; 139 

141,343 

Gain  or  Loss  from  SurrenM  &  Lapsed  Policies 

206,451 

17,997 

84,335 

1,512 

5,183 

181,950 

28,173 

79,505 

36,079 

31,236 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surplus  Interest . 

482,531 

—4,480 

322,691 

8,017 

6,314 

9,200 

44,064 

268,170 

29,371 

8,906 

—  1  801 

— 8  543 

17,175 

2,493 

2,064 

—11,583 

Total  Realized  Gain . 

1,335,750 

41,295 

380,745 

23,727 

— 42;429 

115;  149 

75;590 

784,463 

37,390 

187,220 

400,493 

281  705 

1  950 

16,282 

576,069 

Surplus  Earned  During  the  Year . 

1,736,'243 

41,295 

662;  450 

23,727 

—42,429 

117;099 

91,872 

1, 3601532 

37,390 

187,220 

Surplus  Applied  During  the  Year . 

887,647 

22,210 

67,573 

2,870 

17 

22 

32,842 

1,161,647 

1,521 

158,470 

200,000 

79  819 

3  311 

12,000 

20,000 

Increase  in  Surplus . 

648;596 

19,046 

515,059 

17;544 

—42,446 

117,077 

47,030 

198,885 

15,870 

28,744 

Divisible  Surplus  at  End  of  Year . 

3,938,153 

43,217 

1,376,426 

90,744 

36,035 

238,926 

317,587 

4,828,697 

333,626 

209,882 

Equitable, 

Equitable 

Federal 

Fidelity 

Germania 

Hartford 

Home 

Inter-State 

Manhattan 

Massachu- 

NAME  OF  COMPANY . 

New  York. 

OF  Iowa. 

Life. 

Mutual. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Mutual. 

Divisible  Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Year . 

$71,578,815 

$338,534 

$72,697 

$818,062 

$2,541,251 

$387,749 

$1,126,770 

$201,983 

$1,754,330 

$2,629,985 

Loading  Earned  on  Premiums  and  Annuities .  . . 

15,346,022 

238,365 

68,709 

1,2.35,222 

1,027,224 

462,352 

681,091 

232,533 

637,302 

1,667,740 

Insurance  Expenses  Incurred . 

13,880,583 

230,244 

84,374 

1,235,057 

1,174,202 

407,547 

818,176 

216,397 

873,001 

1,267,706 

Percentage  of  Insurance  Expenses  to  Loading 

90.45 

96.59 

122.80 

99.99 

114.31 

107.61 

120,13 

93.06 

136.98 

76.02 

Net  Investment  Earnings,  Including  Interest  and 

Profit  and  Loss,  Less  Investment  Expenses . .  (a) 

15,013,792 

202,420 

37,545 

276,047 

1,344,868 

102,930 

645,388 

31,680 

831,781 

1,427,478 

Interest  Required  to  Maintain  Reserve . (b) 

11,839,010 

135,326 

18,424 

234,203 

1,113,476 

26,794 

562,220 

24,895 

644,440 

1,241,471 

Percentage  of  (a)  to  (b) . 

126.82 

149.59 

203.80 

117.86 

120.79 

384.21 

114.80 

127.25 

129.07 

114,98 

Expected  Mortality  Cost . 

16,071,710 

174,180 

61,0.36 

1,510,293 

957,634 

1,737,711 

772,716 

86,875 

871,136 

1,860,687 

Actual  Net  Mortality . 

12,866,778 

118,952 

23,789 

1,062,246 

706,032 

1,713,437 

621,316 

36,812 

660,218 

1,313,100 

Percentage  of  Actual  to  Expected  Mortality 

80.06 

68.30 

38.97 

70.33 

73.73 

98.61 

80.41 

42.36 

75.79 

70.23 

Reserves  and  Dividends  Released  by  Surrender 

and  Lapse . 

9,529,006 

73,391 

97,290 

166,244 

568,111 

77,773 

374,374 

200,396 

463,762 

717,380 

Surrender  and  Lapse  Values  Allowed . 

8,353,730 

54,403 

103,243 

140,388 

382,645 

16,005 

194,144 

197,061 

345,396 

503,361 

Percentage  of  Reserves  Returned  on  Sur- 

renders  and  Lapses . 

87.67 

74.13 

106.12 

84,44 

67,34 

20.58 

51.86 

98.34 

74.48 

82.71 

866 

8  461 

189 

425 

10,220 

7,133 

Source  of  Net  Gains  or  Losses — 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Loading . 

1,465,439 

8,121 

—15,665 

165 

—146,978 

—35,195 

—137,085 

16,136 

—235,699 

400,034 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Mortality . 

3,204,932 

55,228 

37,247 

448,047 

251,602 

24,274 

151,400 

50,063 

210,918 

556,578 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surren’d  &  Lapsed  Policies 

1,175,276 

18,988 

—5,953 

25,866 

185,466 

61,768 

180,230 

3,335 

118,366 

124,019 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surplus  Interest . 

3,174,782 

67,094 

19,121 

4i:S44 

231,392 

76,136 

83,168 

6,785 

187,341 

186,007 

—8  461 

189 

—425 

866 

—10,220 

—7,133 

Total  Realized  Gain . 

9,020,429 

149,431 

26|289 

515,723 

521,057 

126,983 

278,579 

66,099 

273,793 

1,266,638 

4  437  934 

— 165 

49  9.34 

156 

12  620 

223,960 

174,519 

341,458 

Surplus  Earned  During  the  Year . 

13;458;363 

149,266 

26,280 

565;657 

521,213 

139; 603 

5021539 

66,099 

448,312 

1,608,096 

6  086  116 

127  976 

4,089 

400,005 

499  6.3.3 

60  601 

480,204 

326,458 

955,370 

7  000 

7  000 

24000 

40  000 

15,000 

11,855 

16,000 

Increase  in  Surplus . 

7,365;246 

14;290 

22,201 

165,592 

— 2^420 

39;003 

7;334 

54,241 

105,851 

652,525 

Divisible  Surplus  at  End  of  Year . 

78,944,061 

352.824 

94,898 

983,654 

2,538,831 

426,752 

1,134,104 

256,224 

1,860,184 

3,282,510 

NAME  OF  COMPANY. 


Divisible  Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Year . 

Loading  Earned  on  Premiums  and  Annuities .  . . 

Insurance  Expenses  Incurred . 

Percentage  of  Insurance  Expenses  to  Loading 

Net  Investment  Earnings,  Including  Interest  and 
Profit  and  Loss,  Less  Investment  Expenses , .  (a) 

Interest  Required  to  Maintain  Reserve . (b) 

Percentage  of  (a)  to  (b) . 


Expected  Mortality  Cost . 

Actual  Net  Mortality . 

Percentage  of  Actual  to  Expected  Mortality 

Reserves  and  Dividends  Released  by  Surrender 

and  Lapse . 

Surrender  and  Lapse  Values  Allowed . 

Percentage  of  Reserves  Returned  on  Sur¬ 
renders  and  Lapses . 


Credits  from  Other  Items . » . 

Debits  to  Other  Items . 

Source  of  Net  Gains  or  Losses — 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Loading . 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Mortality . . 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surren’d  &  Lapsed  Policies 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surplus  Interest . 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Other  Sources . 

Total  Realized  Gain . 

Increase  or  Decrease  in  Market  Values . 

Surplus  Earned  During  the  Year . 

Surplus  AppUed  During  the  Year . 

Dividends  to  Stockholders . 

Increase  in  Surplus . 

Divisible  Surplus  at  End  of  Year . 


Michigan 

Mutual. 


$204,080 

368,060 

468,875 

127.39 


373,508 

330,185 

113.12 

455,032 

359,498 

79.01 


199,728 

182,376 

91.31 


7,039 

-100,825 

95,534 

17,352 

43,323 

—7,039 

48,345 

9,476 

57,821 

30,710 

25,000 

2,122 

206,202 


Minnesota 

Mutual. 


$225,912 

226,853 

317,453 

139.94 


74,298 

69,198 

125.51 

298,082 

234,462 

78.66 


73,09 1 
58,564 

80.12 


—90,600 

63,620 

14,527 

15,100 

'  2,647 
—2,460 
187 
24,635 

—24,548 

201,464 


Mutual 

Benefit. 


$6,046,751 

2,716,568 

2,328,408 

85.71 


3,793,144 

3,168,163 

119.73 

5,054,817 
4,088,188 
■  80.88 


1,825,769 

1,607,993 

88.07 


388,160 

966,629 

217,776 

624,981 


2,197,546 

334,062 

2,531,608 

1,931,291 


600,316 

7,247,067 


Mutual, 
New  York. 


$61,994,844 

13,973,720 

15,278,727 

109.34 


16,094,288 

13,290,730 

121.10 

1S,21<!,122 

15,280,043 

83.87 


5,936,772 

3,748,725 

63.15 


National  of 
U.  S.  of  a. 


$198,805 

516,815 

755,198 

146.13 


236,832 

141,649 

167.22 

352,011 

276,174 

78.47 


188,570 

151,296 

80.29 

5,424 


-1,305,007 

2,938,079 

2,188,047 

2,803,558 


6,624,677 

9,169,958 

15,794,635 

2,717,549 


13,077,085 

75,071,929 


-238,383 

75,837 

37,274 

95,183 

5,424 

—24,665 

32,019 

7,354 

142,056 


-134,704 

64,101 


National  of 
Vermont. 


$2,912,251 

1,071.816 

1,311,847 

122.39 


1,183,495 

1,046,510 

113.09 

1,447,135 

809,198 

55.91 


674,996 

532,222 

78  84 


981 

—240,031 

637,937 

142,774 

136,985 

—981 

676,684 

32,186 

708,870 

180,968 


527,902 

3,440,153 


New 

Engl.and 

Mutual. 


$3,214,604 

1,208,202 

1,137,458 

94.14 


1,476,736 

1,330,308 

111.01 

1,728,894 

1,137,500 

66.95 


801,342 

699,729 

87.32 


70,744 

571,394 

101,613 

146,428 


890,179 

211,242 

1,101,421 

629,899 


471,522 

3,686,126 


New  York 
Life. 


$18,279,492 

18,237,764 

99.77 


14,483,142 

11,741,300 

123.35 

19,657,405 

16,175,603 

82.29 


11,777,781 

9,885,490 

83.93 


41,728 

3,481,802 

1,892,291 

2,741,842 


8,157,663 

t  . 

8,157,663 

8,157,663 


North¬ 

western 

Mutual. 


Pacific 

Mutual. 


$5,614,764 

6,078,363 

4,992,932 

82.14 


8,320,181 

5,870,260 

141.74 

6,966,945 

4,623,612 

66.37 


4,026,384 

3,591,090 

89.19 


1,0,85,431 

2,343,333 

435,294 

2,449,921 


6,313,979 

1,693,961 

8,007,940 

5,345,925 


2,062,015 

8,276,779 


$332,620 

733,786 

828,057 

112.85 


292,106 

232,740 

125.51 

529,930 

291,452 

55.00 


115,642 

102,903 

88.98 


976 

—94,271 

238,478 

12,739 

59,366 

—976 

215,336 

12,002 

227,938 

161,429 

35,000 

31,510 

364,130 


The  minus  sign  ( — )  indicates  a  loss  or  decrease  in  such  item.  tCompany  does  not  take  credit  for  excess  of  market  values  over  book  values. 
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NAME  OF  COMPANY . 

Penn 

Mutual. 

Phoenix 

Mutual. 

Provident 
Life  and 
Trust. 

Provident 

Savings. 

Reliance 

Life. 

Security 
Mutual, 
New  York. 

Security 
Trust  and 
Life. 

State 

Life. 

State 

Mutual 

Travelers. 

Divisible  Surplus  at  Beginnins  of  Year . 

$3,268,668 

$715,704 

$5,635,620 

$622,692 

$910,826 

$591,714 

♦  $548,212 

$390,577 

$2,173,482 

$1,342,622 

Loading  Earned  on  Premiums  and  Annuities .  . . 

3,189,700 

598,951 

1,201,971 

1,171,804 

46,264 

503,099 

277,224 

784,369 

941,004 

419.417 

Insurance  Expenses  Incurred . 

2,847,363 

769,981 

1,214,752 

1,435,097 

302,709 

735,344 

340,640 

888,808 

827,311 

950,958 

Percentage  of  Insurance  Expenses  to  Loading 

89.26 

128.57 

101.06 

122.47 

654.37 

146.16 

122.90 

113.32 

87.92 

226.49 

Net  Investment  Earnings,  Including  Intcrc.st  anc 

Profit  and  Loss,  Less  Investment  Expenses . .  (a) 

2,669,046 

824,036 

2,631.517 

610,762 

64,799 

86,205 

—12,184 

160,868 

962,554 

1,517,572 

Interest  Required  to  Maintain  Reserve . (1)) 

2,376,701 

657,587 

1,822,.308 

252,970 

4,906 

55,909 

55,981 

74,956 

850,009 

1,255,581 

Percentage  of  (a)  to  (b) . 

112.33 

125.31 

144.41 

241.50 

1320.81 

154.20 

(Deficit) 

214.61 

113.29 

120.87 

Expected  Mortality  Cost . 

3,636,895 

891,327 

1.669,899 

1,400,091 

26,966 

519,929 

275,758 

448,187 

1.076,678 

1,286,871 

Actual  Net  Mortality . 

2,494,479 

652,227 

837,758 

1,378,152 

6,974 

440,956 

336,140 

297,289 

647,976 

1,087,201 

Percentage  of  Actual  to  Expected  Mortality 

08.59 

73.17 

50.17 

98.43 

25.86 

84.81 

121.89 

06.33 

60.19 

84.48 

Reserves  and  Dividends  Released  by  Surrender 

and  Lapse . 

1,248,027 

393,467 

629,216 

260,342 

8,147 

67,806 

165,840 

105,144 

547,406 

768,710 

980,462 

288,856 

532,332 

259,931 

19,746 

65,789 

130,488 

473,804 

369,269 

Percentage  of  Reserves  Returned  on  Sur- 

78.56 

73.41 

84.60 

99.84 

29.12 

39.68 

124.11 

86.56 

48.04 

331 

30,284 

281 

2,000 

11,135 

Source  of  Net  Gains  or  Losses — 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Loading . 

342,427 

—  171,030 

—  12,781 

—263,293 

—256,443 

—232,245 

—6,3,416 

—104,439 

113,693 

—531,541 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Mortality . 

1,142,416 

2.39, 100 

832,141 

21,939 

19,992 

78,973 

—60, ,382 

150,898 

428,702 

199,670 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surren’d  &  Lapsed  Policies 

267,565 

104,611 

96,884 

411 

8,147 

48,060 

100,051 

—25,344 

73,602 

399,441 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surplus  Interest . 

293,245 

166,449 

809,209 

357,792 

59,893 

30,296 

—08,165 

85,912 

112,545 

261,991 

331 

—30  284 

— 281 

— 2  000 

-11,135 

Total  Realized  Gain . 

2,045,653 

339,461 

1,695,169 

116,558 

—168,411 

—76,916 

—91,912 

107,027 

728,542 

318,426 

438,139 

41,211 

792,184 

—9,038 

47 

3,135 

113,502 

189,720 

128,509 

Surplus  Earned  During  the  Year . 

2,483,792 

380,672 

2,487,353 

107,520 

— 168,4 11 

—76,869 

—88,777 

220,529 

918,262 

446,935 

Surplus  Applied  During  the  Year . 

1,521,198 

288,099 

'873,351 

173,608 

334 

9,023 

74 

06,519 

552,736 

72,206 

6  972 

Increase  in  Surplus . 

962,593 

92,573 

1,614,003 

—73,052 

—168,747 

—85,892 

—88,851 

154,000 

365,527 

374,729 

Divisible  Surplus  at  End  of  Year . 

4,231,261 

808,277 

7,249,023 

549,640 

742,079 

505,822 

459,301 

544,586 

2,539,009 

1,717,351 

Industrial  Companies. 

Totals  3 

NAME  OF  COMPANY . 

Central. 

Mutual. 

States  Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Companies. 

John 

Metro- 

Companies. 

Hancock. 

politan. 

Prudential. 

Divisible  Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Year . 

$5,895,353 

$555,198 

$147,081 

$141,652 

$10,690 

$197,410,786 

$3,009,059 

$8,691,873 

$8,193,398 

$19,894,330 

Ix)ading  Earned  on  Premiums  and  Annuities .  . . 

1,350,604 

519,030 

382,275 

668,975 

50,076 

83,558,795 

5,699,128 

19,720,376 

17,443,623 

42,863,127 

Insurance  Expenses  Incurred . 

1,532,148 

688,738 

451,241 

960,425 

60,430 

85,475,701 

5,219,945 

18,088,271 

15,359,807 

39,268,023 

Percentage  of  Insurance  Expenses  to'Loading 

113.44 

132.70 

118.04 

143.56 

107.76 

102.25 

91.59 

94.77 

88.05 

91.61 

Net  Investment  Earnings,  Including  Interest  and 

Profit  and  Loss,  Less  Inve.stment  Expense.s . .  (a) 

2,293,407 

330,336 

420,050 

643,360 

8,386 

86,268,558 

1,274,678 

4,108,836 

3,148,973 

8,532,487 

Interest  Required  to  Maintain  Reserve . (1)) 

1,346,258 

387,144 

382,374 

661,708 

5,064 

68,881,259 

953,861 

3,991,851 

2,492,225 

7,437,937 

Percentage  of  (a)  to  (b) . 

170.35 

85.30 

109.85 

97;38 

165.65 

125.24 

133.63 

102,93 

126.35 

114.72 

Expected  Mortality  Cost . 

1,971,694 

629,252 

467,915 

736,961 

33,465 

101,082,022 

4,022,699 

11,215,101 

8,702,832 

23,940,632 

Actual  Net  Mortality . . . 

1,264,854 

442,085 

472,542 

639 J  68 

31,985 

78,708,081 

3,605,811 

12,775,515 

10,007,265 

26,388,591 

Percentage  of  Actual  to  Expected  Mortality 

64.15 

70.19 

100.99 

86.73 

95.58 

77.88 

89.64 

113.91 

114.99 

110.23 

Reserves  and  Dividends  Released  by  Surrender 

and  Lapse . 

588,232 

311,146 

388,180 

522,125 

4,050 

46,491,809 

562,171 

4,107,844 

3,728,846 

8,398,861 

Surrender  and  Lapse  Values  Allowed . 

473,120 

230,779 

260,594 

323i410 

3,848 

37,278,930 

471,238 

1,075,919 

1,254,486 

2,801,643 

Percentage  of  Reserves  Returned  on  Sur- 

renders  and  Lapses . 

80.43 

74.17 

67.13 

61.93 

95.01 

80.18 

83.83 

26.19 

33.64 

33.36 

Credits  from  Other  Items . 

.31  410 

Debits  to  Other  Items . 

f)38 

105;755 

Source  of  Net  Gains  or  Losses — 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Loading . 

—181,544 

—  169.702 

—68,966 

—291,450 

—4,355 

—  1,886,906 

479,183 

1,0.32,105 

2,083,816 

3,595,104 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Mortality . 

706,840 

187,167 

—4,627 

97  793 

1,480 

22,373,941 

416,888 

—1,560,414 

—1,304,433 

—2,447,959 

Gain  or  I^ss  from  Surren’d  &  Lapsed  Policies 

115,112 

80,367 

127,'586 

198  715 

'202 

9,212,879 

90,933 

3,031,925 

2,474,360 

5,597,218 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Surplus  Interest . 

947,149 

—56,808 

37;676 

—  17  348 

3  3'^? 

17,387,299 

320,817 

116,985 

656,748 

1,094,550 

Gain  or  Loss  from  Other  Sources . 

—638 

— 74  330 

Total  Realized  Gain . 

1,587,547 

40,386 

91,669 

—12,290 

649 

47,012,877 

1,307,821 

2,620,681 

3,910,491 

7,838,913 

Increase  or  Decrease  in  Market  Values . 

—5,584 

137  459 

IQ  0Q9  .371 

151  190 

2  011  ,S45 

344  586 

3  107,627 

Surplus  Earned  During  the  Year . 

l,58i;963 

177,845 

200,172 

32,335 

649 

67;005,'248 

1, 458^017 

5,232;446 

4,255;077 

10;946;540 

555,069 

108,462 

141  749 

Sfi  Q‘’l 

35  048  711 

1,029,047 

951,438 

928,028 

2,908,513 

10,000 

30  80n 

«’7*i0 

552  507 

140,000 

200!000 

'340,000 

Increase  in  Surplus . 

1,016,894 

69,383 

27;  624 

— 05,336 

649 

31,404,030 

429,969 

4,141,008 

3,127i049 

6,698,027 

Divisible  Surplus  at  End  of  Year . 

6,912,238 

624,581 

174,705 

76,316 

11,339 

228,814,816 

3,439,028 

12,832,881 

11,320,449 

26,592,357 

The  minus  sign  (  )  indicates  a  loss  or  decrease  in  such  item.  *Capital  S500,000  included. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  GAIN  AND  LOSS  EXHIBIT  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


Percentage  op  Insurance  Expense  to  Loading. 


COMPANIES. 

1895.* 

1896*. 

1897.* 

lS97,t 

1898.* 

im.f 

1899.* 

1899.t 

1900.* 

lOOO.t 

1901.* 

1901.t 

1902.* 

1902.t 

1903.* 

1903.t 

1904.* 

1904.t 

Avtna  Life . 

99.40 

119.19 

104.74 

101.91 

107.78 

105.21 

112.99 

109,29 

125.18 

116.20 

114.08 

107.49 

118.73 

112.15 

111.38 

105.18 

116.52 

110.10 

144.74 

144.16 

108.67 

106.60 

99.94 

95.62 

100.77 

04  90 

Oft  pt 

85  24 

Canada . 

133.27 

73.02 

94.98 

80.74 

104.03 

89.49 

118.89 

101.72 

139 '85 

122,06 

118.73 

103.52 

165.57 

146.42 

178.05 

159.27 

177.04 

158.59 

117.99 

117.13 

200.14 

200.14 

165.91 

165.91 

262.11 

224,10 

208.43 

223  72 

•>00  03 

216.41 

84.81 

244., 84 
138.38 

‘>09  14 

175  54 

162  40 

189  04 

17f)  92 

194  63 

179  42 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

109.73 

99.38 

123.57 

0,8.07 

130.97 

71.46 

132.92 

88.20 

138.71 

'88.61 

134.88 

87.92 

138.50 

84.76 

134,81 

82.00 

132.88 

132.59 

98.96 

97.84 

86.86 

86.03 

98.92 

97.99 

Equitable,  New  York . 

94.70 

94.63 

91.34 

82,24 

93.81 

85.49 

104.22 

94.91 

90.94 

82.83 

94.61 

8X2,8 

99.47 

92.11 

104.12 

96.70 

97,40 

90.45 

Equitable  of  Iowa . 

181.70 

176.68 

148.20 

144.61 

163.37 

156.50 

155.84 

151.68 

137.19 

133,58 

137.59 

136.00 

114.52 

113.32 

98.82 

97.64 

98.34 

96.59 

122.80 

122.80 

Fidelity  Mutual . 

. 

103.51 

99.71 

106.28 

101.81 

98.88 

94.84 

104.36 

99.90 

102.01 

98.29 

104,19 

99.99 

*  Including  investment  expenses.  f  Investment  expenses  deducted. 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  GAIN  AND  LOSS  EXHIBIT  FOR  TEN  YZhRS— Continued. 


Percentage  of  Insurance  Expense  to  Loading. 


COMPANIES. 

1895.* 

1896*. 

1897.* 

1897.t 

1898.* 

1898.t 

1899.* 

1899.t 

1900.* 

1900.t 

1901.* 

1901.t 

1902.* 

1902.t 

1903.* 

1903.t 

1904.* 

1904.t 

103  27 

102  SO 

102  25 

99  99 

105  72 

104  56 

Germania . 

102.20 

108.56 

106.19 

94.27 

109.40 

96.41 

113.12 

100.23 

108.45 

91.90 

112.68 

96.84 

131.67 

114.44 

130.32 

111.95 

131.16 

114.31 

89  50 

87  fiS 

19151  S4 

121  88 

120  51 

119  22 

128  23 

126  81 

11.8  24 

112  28 

IDS  97 

107  61 

Home . 

171.44 

173.59 

139.79 

126.67 

135.97 

122.42 

130.01 

117!51 

145.43 

131.61 

143.15 

130.50 

149.61 

131.67 

146/13 

129.20 

132.98 

120.13 

93  71 

93.06 

Manhattan . 

131.35 

136.90 

135.98 

117.43 

144.85 

127.12 

146.12 

123.72 

152.72 

127.54 

162.73 

135.91 

166.17 

140.48 

162.50 

136.85 

163.07 

136.98 

Massachusetts  Mutual . 

113.55 

100.31 

96.19 

87.99 

95.65 

88.73 

93.11 

85.40 

89.76 

82.40 

89.49 

83.04 

91.20 

85.36 

83.27 

77.46 

81.40 

76.02 

Michigan  Mutual . 

132.40 

156.18 

150.19 

122.68 

155.14 

139.44 

149.16 

132.92 

140.75 

126.44 

130.06 

119.74 

131.13 

123.06 

1,34.35 

122.58 

138.78 

127.39 

142  54 

142  54 

177  95 

177  95 

139.94 

139.94 

Mutual  Benefit . 

92.30 

86.33 

86.30 

75.37 

90.21 

77.56 

87.49 

74.98 

89.52 

73.77 

99.27 

82.10 

99.87 

82.85 

97.90 

81.96 

99.07 

85.71 

Mutual,  New  York . 

122.13 

118.13 

106.30 

97.58 

107.31 

98.29 

125.10 

115.41 

121.56 

111.28 

122.74 

112.45 

123.05 

111.65 

121.30 

110.65 

119.51 

109.34 

National  of  U.  S.  of  A . 

210.05 

189.58 

203.83 

178.85 

180.12 

170.69 

152.87 

146.13 

National  of  Vennont . 

157.23 

131.65 

130.79 

116.79 

147., 32 

122.43 

148.47 

127.97 

141.74 

122.45 

130.84 

114.16 

131.52 

116.05 

137.58 

124.25 

134.01 

122.39 

New  England . 

100.60 

104.02 

110.72 

110.72 

109.83 

98.31 

98.93 

87.90 

98.46 

82.74 

104.17 

89.97 

103.03 

90.24 

111.10 

96.12 

107.62 

94.14 

New  York . 

97.77 

98.70 

99.24 

93.83 

98.83 

93.80 

100.18 

95.50 

104.25 

98.05 

107.62 

98.85 

113.02 

99.73 

109.21 

101.90 

107.47 

99.77 

Northwestern  Mutual . 

96.57 

98.40 

91.70 

81.91 

94.12 

84.66 

99.52 

89.30 

90.64 

80.45 

88.58 

80.35 

86.51 

78.57 

84.36 

76.55 

88.95 

82.14 

Pacific  Mutual . 

191.74 

139.01 

181.84 

140.76 

140., 85 

120.36 

138.23 

124.01 

165.44 

155.93 

135.54 

129.99 

156.18 

152.30 

107.12 

99.80 

117.02 

112.85 

Penn  Mutual . 

93.76 

92.91 

96.76 

83.36 

107.07 

86.04 

88.23 

79.77 

95.80 

75.97 

96.36 

84.56 

107.17 

93.44 

91.10 

78.92 

101.77 

89.26 

Pheenix  Mutual . 

198.51 

187.37 

174.11 

164.54 

176.73 

163.47 

191.67 

175.28 

149.90 

138.86 

136.30 

126.99 

145.55 

136.38 

130.70 

123.59 

135., SO 

128.57 

Provident  L.  and  T . 

97.29 

97.02 

98.28 

85.62 

98.46 

85.89 

92.45 

84.29 

100.26 

88.72 

95.41 

86.12 

102.54 

92.54 

121.80 

109.90 

102.67 

101.06 

Provident  Savings . 

87.70 

105.04 

131.44 

129.60 

116.19 

114.85 

139.95 

138.32 

110.89 

109.23 

112.71 

110.96 

110.63 

101.61 

121.45 

108.22 

1,39.96 

122.47 

Reliance . 

654.37 

654.37 

Security  Mutual . 

137  94 

134  66 

101  82 

101  48 

145  48 

144  80 

137.90 

137.00 

146.91 

146.16 

Security  T.  and  L . 

207.83 

144.66 

134.99 

134.99 

132.40 

132.40 

158.23 

126.95 

168.32 

116.75 

215.63 

133.09 

222.46 

139.64 

207.85 

120.95 

215.63 

122.90 

96  25 

96  50 

97  14 

9fi  90 

98  28 

97  77 

98  31 

98  28 

105  85 

105  16 

110.82 

110.16 

117.77 

113.32 

State  Mutual . 

108.59 

88.58 

112.38 

96.34 

116.18 

107.17 

105.41 

95.77 

102.60 

90.92 

104.07 

93.76 

106.06 

96.93 

106.65 

97.00 

97.02 

87.92 

Travelers . 

343.53 

238.17 

197.35 

160.10 

486.68 

410.11 

500.44 

423.11 

428.33 

345.63 

402.80 

322.93 

356.24 

285.04 

248.90 

207.00 

261.63 

226.49 

Union  Central . 

126.06 

129.63 

135.44 

124.00 

148.80 

131.62 

160.32 

137.58 

156.59 

128.07 

147.61 

128.25 

141.21 

118.94 

128.90 

111.39 

131.51 

113.44 

Union  Mutual . 

173.02 

166.04 

167.58 

159.87 

171.60 

164.98 

163.96 

158.57 

163.52 

156.35 

140.84 

133.88 

140.93 

133.01 

138.70 

131.65 

140.98 

132.70 

United  States . 

198.35 

215.94 

143.36 

130.13 

150.47 

138.45 

137.80 

126.66 

138.75 

130.53 

147.45 

137.91 

165.66 

154.81 

137.74 

126.  ()5 

130.15 

118.04 

Washington . 

121.93 

147.65 

141.05 

127.41 

154.13 

140.50 

127.90 

114.95 

128.94 

116.82 

140.93 

113.78 

131.39 

106.09 

172.82 

127.27 

173.48 

143.56 

115.52 

107.76 

108.82 

107.93 

104.95 

95  07 

107  89 

97  74 

112  56 

102  62 

109.48 

98.22 

110.22 

98.88 

113  67 

101.87 

111.14 

102.39 

112.12 

102.25 

Industrial  Companies. 

John  Hancock . 

106.85 

107.83 

95.27 

91.57 

97.36 

94.66 

89.14 

87.06 

88.15 

86.20 

91.33 

89.39 

91.73 

90.86 

91.14 

89.52 

92.98 

91.59 

Metropolitan . 

89.44 

80.45 

81.76 

78.43 

88.67 

87.21 

98.33 

95.77 

91.32 

88.94 

95.02 

92.44 

96.76 

94.18 

94.92 

92.08 

97.78 

94.77 

Prudential . 

87.04 

96.61 

86.62 

85.01 

88.62 

86.90 

99.88 

97.96 

96.56 

94.08 

97.93 

95.00 

95.48 

92.48 

97.19 

93.78 

90.49 

88  .u5 

Averages . 

91.02 

89.48 

85.67 

82.66 

90.14 

88.29 

97.70 

95.76 

93.44 

91.03 

95.64 

93.21 

95.55 

92.99 

95.30 

92.38 

94.18 

91.61 

*  Including  investment  expenses.  f  Investment  expenses  deducted. 


Percentage  of  Interest  Earned  to  Interest  Required. 


COMPANIES. 

1895.§ 

1896.§ 

1897.1 

1897.t 

1898.§ 

lS98.t 

1899  .§ 

lS99.t 

1900.§ 

1900.t 

190 1.§ 

1901.t 

1902.1 

1902.t 

*1903.§ 

*1903.t 

*1904.§ 

*1904,t 

119.12 

154.04 

168.38 

166.41 

159.99 

158.20 

145.92 

143.28 

138.91 

132.25 

141.71 

136.71 

1.32.87 

127.82 

124.06 

119.32 

125.44 

120.48 

70.79 

66.36 

133.34 

125.33 

139  45 

133  SO 

128.13 

135.90 

127.57 

125.19 

113.97 

125.62 

115.08 

142.48 

120.09 

125.72 

122.02 

112.96 

120.90 

112.49 

110.60 

100.85 

115.60 

105.83 

138.36 

128.80 

164.50 

153.64 

146,54 

135.65 

147.90 

136.85 

190.78 

182.99 

Chicago  Life . 

356.50 

356.50 

Columbian  National . 

133.14 

82.32 

73.75 

162.70 

162.70 

Connecticut  General . 

156.78 

154.25 

145.62 

142., SO 

135.74 

117.47 

104.52 

147.78 

136.91 

130.81 

120.03 

123.03 

135.85 

124.43 

146.98 

140.78 

162.95 

137.30 

156.52 

130.04 

138.02 

115.34 

160.56 

136.76 

145.12 

121.08 

126.41 

103.59 

132.08 

106.62 

138.50 

112.72 

178.45 

175.17 

1,36.30 

119.53 

108.38 

100.00 

128.58 

121.98 

131.15 

128.75 

158.87 

147.00 

194.72 

184.54 

162.18 

150.95 

165.97 

155.16 

152.40 

138.94 

142.19 

133.59 

135.92 

126.05 

135.82 

126.82 

201.01 

220.71 

231.02 

226.23 

241.74 

233.17 

199.67 

194.40 

176.13 

170.60 

181.01 

178.56 

152.22 

150.23 

140.26 

138.36 

152.66 

149.59 

203.80 

203.80 

139., 30 

101.06 

145.19 

110.25 

131.64 

96.63 

146.69 

113.28 

147.90 

122.56 

140.01 

117.86 

487.96 

472.48 

124.45 

101.28 

148.84 

137.82 

134.57 

121.89 

153.84 

143.53 

143.46 

132.28 

131.09 

116.44 

135.60 

125.48 

146.99 

132.91 

163.71 

147.99 

136.00 

119.18 

1.36.32 

120.79 

122.47 

71.61 

937.44 

8,87.44 

493.22 

454.07 

616.54 

577.46 

470.70 

445.^ 

407.61 

384.21 

124.86 

151.07 

141.27 

127.71 

1.38.03 

122.78 

133.89 

149.36 

131.99 

116.68 

140.17 

126.59 

134.59 

114.77 

128.20 

109.22 

1.30.36 

114.80 

133.25 

127.25 

125.37 

1.34.92 

147.11 

131. ,88 

142.15 

127.14 

121.83 

103.43 

1,80.37 

159.76 

149.95 

126.08 

139.91 

116.48 

1,35.70 

110.30 

154.72 

129.07 

115.43 

107.28 

1.39.48 

129.03 

149.49 

138.82 

121.04 

111.10 

136.24 

127.04 

118.93 

110.46 

107.90 

100.14 

113.35 

105.67 

122.22 

114.98 

135.19 

147.30 

131.24 

112.38 

114.54 

98.13 

112.68 

97.64 

142.40 

125.93 

137.64 

123.80 

128.27 

115.60 

130.08 

116.65 

125.81 

113.12 

128.84 

128.84 

139.19 

139.19 

125.51 

125.51 

132.78 

129.95 

143.54 

134.45 

141.88 

131. .34 

135.51 

124.06 

129.78 

115.75 

128.81 

114.26 

119.88 

105.78 

127.30 

113.80 

132.78 

119.73 

144.26 

1.34.86 

151.43 

141.42 

185.21 

175.14 

187,80 

177,84 

162.57 

152.00 

166.55 

156.09 

136.57 

124.68 

126.32 

115.27 

131.78 

121.10 

382.05 

328.51 

587.64 

503.15 

146.32 

103.45 

191.83 

167.22 

129.44 

130.46 

118.71 

102.11 

137.72 

108.96 

129,40 

105.08 

131.00 

107.75 

114.29 

94.95 

128.05 

110,88 

131.49 

118.02 

124.99 

113.09 

112.00 

111.48 

140.52 

140.52 

147.00 

137.80 

133.03 

124.04 

123.31 

110.33 

140.95 

128.70 

115.37 

103.79 

124.17 

111.65 

123.24 

111.01 

127.09 

140.47 

133.18 

126.32 

155.11 

148.45 

147.44 

141.56 

138.55 

129.89 

144.28 

132.03 

119.52 

100.50 

137.22 

126.18 

135.34 

123.35 

153.48 

170.07 

169.49 

158.98 

171.16 

160.93 

144.83 

133.42 

159.08 

147.51 

143.17 

133.62 

131.49 

122.15 

132.70 

123.85 

148.78 

141.74 

172.49 

135.06 

161.97 

114.70 

170.41 

140.98 

140.92 

118.30 

222.90 

206.12 

308.83 

295.41 

198.34 

190.53 

163.60 

140.55 

138.67 

125.51 

140.69 

121.20 

126.00 

109.95 

156.67 

1,30.86 

137.29 

125.64 

143.13 

116.30 

137.75 

118.62 

120.12 

102.55 

127.21 

110.62 

129.12 

112., 33 

141.08 

141.23 

136.91 

129.43 

154.08 

142.80 

147.30 

132.68 

151.01 

139.49 

133.40 

124.62 

128.05 

120.12 

133.90 

126.95 

131.61 

125.31 

140.20 

127.65 

156.61 

147.15 

191.28 

182.30 

134.33 

128.45 

149.55 

141.68 

135.22 

128.94 

130.91 

124.03 

137.19 

129.24 

145.46 

144,41 

276.65 

323.05 

252.01 

2.32.52 

225.18 

208.94 

218.49 

201.35 

173.42 

161.00 

200.22 

188.27 

178.92 

116.07 

221.90 

146.25 

322 . 47 

241.50 

1320.81 

1320.81 

2029.77 

1920.37 

64.78 

49.34 

223.76 

209., 35 

15i.04 

138.66 

160.86 

154.20 

449.15 

1002.69 

240.87 

240.87 

164.24 

164.24 

487.27 

702.24 

435.44 

1215.91 

793.86 

536.25 

133.60 

437.51 

214.61 

155.60 

145.60 

181.91 

174.34 

182.51 

177.92 

132.76 

132.40 

150,43 

141.09 

156.05 

148.25 

261.19 

113.03 

125.18 

118.12 

100.62 

156.03 

146.32 

138.47 

127.92 

148.60 

134.56 

142.23 

130.27 

137.47 

127.53 

138.95 

128.62 

123.18 

132.52 

113.29 

137.19 

140.41 

130.35 

113.69 

171.47 

155.50 

144.13 

127.88 

160.64 

141.35 

131.23 

111.92 

113.19 

95.40 

142.50 

127.52 

120.87 

181.14 

196.43 

175.57 

160.42 

150.93 

132.23 

165.37 

143.39 

180.62 

152.82 

185.37 

164.36 

189.20 

165.84 

185.70 

168.21 

188 . 48 
96.42 
121.93 
127.63 
251.60 

170 . 35 

117.95 

103.67 

135.69 

126.90 

145.15 

1,37.37 

145.27 

138.57 

132.46 

123.48 

1,33.66 

124.32 

124.29 

112.80 

104.38 

94.78 

85 . 86 
109.85 

125.94 

135.90 

151.60 

138.03 

169.77 

156.47 

142.02 

127.60 

140.20 

130.28 

120.08 

108.22 

122.47 

110.45 

108.50 

95.94 

119.14 

127.51 

114.26 

102.80 

139.53 

128.00 

142.98 

129.15 

126.70 

108.69 

130.46 

97.17 

135.76 

101.24 

132.40 

106.80 

97.38 

165.65 

Wisconsin . 

135.43 

136.81 

149.02 

138.19 

168.68 

157.54 

153,72 

142.57 

151.94 

139.19 

152.33 

139.12 

132.36 

120.22 

134.40 

121.19 

137.22 

125.24 

Industrial  Companies. 

147.18 

130.17 

126.25 

99.05 

170.32 

150.78 

143.20 

126.68 

149.88 

135,18 

136,70 

122.83 

126.65 

117.70 

140.90 

130.43 

112.25 

117.82 

141.90 

117.82 

143.42 

133.63 

102.93 

126.35 

143.29 

118.26 

114.97 

80.83 

167.59 

154.57 

172.02 

157.92 

131.90 

116.41 

161.92 

144.96 

104.70 

89.60 

127.95 

Prudential . 

151.56 

157.48 

151.02 

130.21 

137.01 

123.07 

132.63 

115.30 

156,51 

133.55 

110.94 

85.68 

175.11 

151.39 

142.85 

148.34 

133.28 

131.17 

104.08 

157.24 

142,30 

153.73 

1,37.84 

144,62 

127.01 

141.58 

122.29 

131.05 

113.92 

134.68 

116.50 

129.48 

114.72 

1 

*  Exclusive  of  increase  or  decrease  in  market  values.  f  Investment  Expenses  deducted.  §  Ratios  are  gross;  investment  expenses  not  deducted. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  GAIN  AND  LOSS  EXHIBIT  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


Percentage  of  Actual  to  Expected 
Mortality. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1895. 

1896. 

1 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

i^tna  Life . 

85.70 

64.38 

80.61 

66.37 

72.17 

64.05 

67.61 

68.11 

65.61 

67.18 

105.12 

107.11 

110.46 

80.34 

78.75 

81.18 

84.08 

80.80 

79.43 

80. 2^ 

25.07 

. 

21.97 

Berkshire . 

54.25 

59.58 

62.17 

75.76 

76.11 

66.29 

81.81 

86.88 

89.52 

89.22 

88.89 

91.39 

90.99 

93,36 

Canada . 

80.52 

68.39 

68.08 

70.45 

70.41 

79.99 

76.70 

67.84 

72.99 

74.48 

47.96 

66.03 

59.09 

59.53 

56.45 

72.53 

51.86 

76.72 

50. 7i 

52.il 

43.86 

82.11 

26.26 

28.24 

57.31 

0  02 

fi4  V)0 

02  61 

48  3K 

61  44 

54 . 45 

38.78 

55.29 

64.16 

56.28 

69.43 

85.21 

78.99 

76.13 

65.26 

74.71 

83.10 

67.62 

77,92 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

79 . 30 

78/47 

84.47 

76.88 

77.85 

82.60 

74.98 

77.40 

80.14 

89.67 

80.23 

87.86 

87.56 

90.70 

89.71 

90.00 

88.55 

89.18 

90,24 

90. 2T 

56.81 

64.53 

70  50 

60.60 

51.25 

68.32 

68.65 

71  04 

Equitable,  New  York . 

80.00 

91.57 

81.76 

90.53 

93.37 

86.41 

86.  io 

86.04 

89.89 

80.06 

69 . 60 

75.97 

64.32 

si. 07 

82.27 

81.35 

83.90 

86.64 

83.38 

87.67 

Equitable  of  Iowa . 

49.55 

70.64 

76.96 

56.93 

37.29 

35.01 

74.54 

69.12 

58.46 

68.30 

52.15 

42.81 

90.58 

89.52 

63.13 

41.68 

55.22 

72.43 

55.11 

74.13 

38.97 

106.12 

121  38 

97.03 

7i.74 

77.64 

68.09 

70.33 

65.81 

94.19 

89.87 

83.09 

79.18 

84.44 

82  23 

74.00 

88.71 

121.02 

117.44 

Germania . 

98.74 

78.92 

80.69 

84.78 

91.22 

78.85 

86.68 

74.48 

73.97 

73.73 

65.85 

82.12 

80.95 

81.86 

78.46 

76.95 

70.05 

70.19 

67.57 

67.34 

91.18 

91.20 

70.03 

96.80 

101.08 

98.61 

107.90 

12.27 

79.74 

5.33 

5.29 

20.58 

Home . 

75.25 

80.42 

81.44 

86.34 

74.89 

61.18 

78.94 

73.08 

71.98 

80.41 

55  63 

52.68 

52.40 

56.61 

52.60 

64.02 

49,48 

49.49 

48.26 

51.86 

42.36 

98  34 

Manhattan . 

98  04 

86.36 

93.17 

91.24 

79.40 

83.65 

86.42 

76.91 

75.55 

75.79 

78.66 

77.40 

85.80 

76.96 

81.68 

83.84 

83.09 

80.77 

70.57 

74.48 

Massachusetts  Mutual . 

61.24 

07.30 

58.39 

81.47 

77.83 

63.58 

71.50 

59.83 

64.29 

70.23 

72.78 

73.87 

77.66 

85.01 

81.02 

83.51 

88.48 

82.91 

84.90 

82.71 

Michigan  Mutual . 

55.25 

67.70 

79.29 

70  30 

69.48 

71.06 

97.25 

78.93 

72.03 

79.01 

44.85 

72.18 

78.23 

74.24 

86.06 

76.92 

78.88 

85.78 

90.17 

91.31 

82  18 

71.82 

78 . 66 

25.45 

88.05 

80  12 

Mutual  Benefit . 

84.30 

77.42 

79.15 

72.12 

78.97 

77.46 

74.75 

74.49 

78.85 

80.88 

89.57 

91.12 

91.14 

91.44 

92.86 

88.41 

88.58 

88.66 

88.64 

88.07 

Mutual,  New  York . 

75.02 

78.21 

76.56 

78.96 

92.89 

73.94 

75.78 

72.98 

80.63 

83.87 

76.32 

78.31 

79.00 

74.22 

76.75 

78.74 

69.94 

67.85 

69.06 

68.15 

57  41 

70  00 

74.80 

78.47 

117.31 

100.08 

52.65 

80  29 

National  of  Vermont . 

78.59 

64.17 

64.05 

57.06 

73.24 

65.76 

67.35 

70.74 

60.42 

55.91 

75.58 

82.33 

90.15 

91.91 

94.40 

79.91 

74.07 

72.87 

83.90 

78.84 

New  England . 

69.13 

74.46 

77.72 

75.17 

68.00 

66.08 

69.58 

76.73 

74.40 

66.95 

80.02 

87.54 

97.90 

90.74 

90.39 

91.86 

91.73 

89.57 

87.40 

87.32 

New  York . 

80.02 

87.54 

84.75 

79.80 

86.52 

78.17 

88.10 

80.79 

74.18 

82.29 

68.85 

78.14 

80.26 

79.15 

77.15 

76.94 

78.16 

81.65 

77.56 

83.93 

Northwestern  Mutual . 

69.76 

53.68 

61.33 

62.21 

61.45 

63.02 

63.72 

60.94 

66.27 

66.37 

52.09 

79.57 

77.13 

77.44 

73.67 

75.52 

84.59 

85.28 

87.16 

89.19 

Pacific  Mutual . 

74.79 

92.93 

87.90 

68.16 

57.51 

87.44 

75.23 

77.08 

63.18 

55.00 

51.86 

78,28 

62.03 

61.12 

59.74 

39.01 

64.07 

69.77 

98.31 

88.98 

Penn  Mutual.. . 

58.74 

71.20 

66.93 

05.50 

74.95 

70.93 

83.18 

73.76 

65.74 

68.69 

78.79 

83.56 

85,90 

87,71 

81.66 

85.06 

79.65 

76.08 

83,10 

78.66 

Pheenix  Mutual . 

60.86 

77.99 

59 . 46 

68.70 

76.55 

72.00 

71.61 

61 . 22 

77.20 

73.17 

54.16 

62.06 

73.66 

76.17 

74.24 

68.78 

70.19 

73.03 

75.40 

73.41 

Provident  L.  and  Trust . 

48.96 

62.40 

54.04 

70  09 

65.20 

59.30 

53.17 

53.19 

62.70 

60.17 

81.76 

84.60 

81.28 

83.83 

89.45 

82,37 

85.76 

84.69 

91.76 

84.60 

Provident  Savings . 

94.36 

97.57 

91.07 

72.79 

79.88 

95.33 

95.02 

87.85 

86.62 

98.43 

26.42 

58.01 

65.46 

53.01 

82.29 

64.09 

48.43 

69.78 

86.88 

99.84 

25  86 

Sectirity  Mutual . 

104  68 

Q2  67 

71  66 

70  87 

K4  81 

3  32 

4  96 

22  35 

35  98 

2Q  12 

Security  Tr.  and  Life . 

4.72 

14^02 

94.69 

104.29 

116.01 

112!45 

112.15 

i6t90 

99.47 

121.89 

26.07 

21.52 

46.44 

69.94 

64.42 

84.63 

39.78 

39.68 

State  Life . 

60  31 

06  27 

64  41 

72  QO 

56  67 

63  02 

66  33 

4  36 

16  23 

5  84 

157  02 

93  77 

157  55 

124  1 1 

State  Mutual . 

54.06 

56.33 

54.25 

60.68 

64.44 

59.44 

59.84 

49.48 

79.62 

60.19 

87.95 

87.86 

89.36 

91,98 

93.70 

83.49 

85.90 

87.12 

84.94 

86.56 

Travelers . 

59.20 

70.50 

60.08 

.59.56 

63 . 46 

89 . 62 

79 . 46 

66.37 

82.44 

84.48 

62.03 

84.67 

82.77 

83.00 

67.77 

53.95 

49.27 

51.33 

49.29 

48.04 

Union  Central . 

70.00 

70.00 

75.98 

64.23 

57.27 

69 . 35 

59.46 

56.47 

58.02 

64.15 

80.04 

76.42 

80.08 

92.18 

80.12 

79.16 

85.59 

87.80 

86.04 

80.43 

Union  Mutual . 

73.75 

58.25 

80.86 

76.38 

78.73 

78.53 

80.10 

72.47 

67.23 

70.19 

51.63 

63.99 

80.86 

81.62 

86.33 

74.86 

66.30 

65.13 

60.82 

74.17 

United  States . 

82.22 

113.09 

80.10 

79.45 

104.24 

92.96 

74.94 

83.17 

84.54 

100.99 

62.44 

39.09 

65.00 

66.53 

76,08 

76.51 

62.93 

59.39 

63.29 

67.13 

Washington . 

97.36 

90.91 

83.39 

83.90 

79.89 

97  55 

120.74 

87.77 

89.96 

86.73 

79.51 

59.54 

68.93 

77.77 

84.64 

60.99 

47.19 

60.66 

51.03 

61.93 

Wisconsin . 

95.58 

95.01 

Averages . ; .  . . 

76.90 

78.70 

76.90 

70.62 

82.86 

76.64 

78.46 

75.40 

77.08 

77.88 

72.10 

78.78 

77.64 

79.99 

79.92 

78.58 

77.80 

79.05 

78.28 

80.18 

Industrial  Companies. 

John  Hancock . 

83.52 

84.91 

92.54 

92.63 

109.38 

103.10 

92.92 

84.61 

88.79 

89.64 

89.00 

59  02 

57.32 

54.58 

62.98 

67.18 

87,09 

91.51 

82  28 

83.83 

Metropolitan . 

149.82 

143.91 

127.47 

122.46 

116.42 

117.18 

113.93 

107.44 

110.54 

113.91 

14.57 

17.48 

43,84 

36.97 

51.13 

42.48 

33.33 

28.15 

27.64 

26.19 

Prudential . 

178.96 

131.65 

131.15 

122.16 

118.66 

115.41 

112.92 

110.23 

117.68 

114.99 

5.85 

14.77 

32.60 

30.80 

30.03 

30.15 

25.36 

23.89 

28.06 

33.64 

Averages . 

142.74 

127.83 

122.02 

116.41 

114.77 

113.96 

110.14 

104.49 

109.28 

110.23 

17.84 

23.13 

40.91 

37.35 

43.21 

39.92 

33.90 

30.18 

31.51 

33.36 

Percentage  of  Reserves  Returned 
ON  Surrenders. 


Percentage  of  Surplus  Earned  to 
Mean  Reserves. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897, 

1898. 

1899. 

1900 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

/Etna  Life . 

2.90 

3.15 

3.35 

4.10 

Loss 

2.64 

2.95 

2.43 

1.91 

Berkshire . 

Canada . 

5.05 

4.68 

4.77 

4.69 

4.52 

3.69 

3.93 

3,05 

2.55 

3.71 

0.38 

3.33 

2.51 

2'52 

o.io 

Connecticut  General . 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

2.53 

2!93 

2.18 

2.86 

2.73 

2.84 

1.13 

1.91 

2.27 

2.45 

2.36 

2.18 

1.72 

1.41 

1.26 

0.15 

4.25 

2.85 

3.67 

11,12 

1.13 

6.51 

Equitable,  New  York . 

Equitable  of  Iowa . 

2.78 

5.59 

3.04 

5.11 

5.61 
4 . 60 

5.34 

5.77 

3.18 

6.69 

3.91 

6.20 

3.29 

3.50 

Loss 

18.84 

1.51 

12.38 

2.38 

1.37 

6.53 

2.51 

16.25 

2.71 

13.91 

1.67 

2.45 

2.90 

2.14 

9.64 

2!  76 
6.91 
1.94 

9.79 

1.52 

4.45 

0.45 

Germania . 

2.60 

1.99 

3.28 

2.57 

Home . 

0.19 

2.29 

2.87 

2.i6 

Manhattan . 

Massachusetts  Mutual . 

Michigan  Mutual . 

0.97 

3.82 

1.63 

1.93 

3.41 

2.51 

1.60 

5.38 

2.02 

1.43 

4.13 

1.41 

1.02 

3,24 

0.80 

2.73 

4.71 

2.31 

0.92 
3.42 
0  56 

1  02 
3.62 
1.03 
Loss 
2.68 

2.50 

1.95 

2.08 

0  60 
3.20 
1.37 
Loss 
2.40 

Loss 

5.98 

2.04 

Mutual  Benefit . 

Mutual,  New  York . 

3.48 

3.92 

3,37 

2 . 66 

3.78 

3.95 

3.98 

5.00 

3.38 

3.38 

3.27 

3.37 

3.03 

3.45 

4.72 

1.86 

National  of  Vermont . |  I  'l^ 

3.09 

2.29 

1.67 

0.71 

1.83 

2.85 

17.37 

2'.57 

9.83 

Lo.ss 

28.99 

2.03 

2.35 

2.70 

18.48 

4.fi0 

4.52 

8.20 

10.35 


1.83 

6.04 

3.47 

8.27 

2.78 

5.08 

0.70 

0.01 

3.09 

4  52 
0.21 
2.72 


COMPANIES. 


Percentage  of  Surplus  Earned  tg 
Mean  Reserves. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

New  England . 

2.77 

2.02 

2.51 

3.16 

3.30 

3.01 

3.29 

1,96 

0.91 

3.34 

New  York . 

3.90 

3.12 

2.98 

4.27 

3.43 

3.37 

2.71 

1.92 

1.08 

2.60 

Northwestern  Mutual . 

5.89 

6.31 

5.88 

5.60 

4,39 

5.05 

4.26 

3.87 

3.67 

5.28 

Pacific  Mutual . 

0.98 

2.72 

3.73 

3.31 

3.24 

3.89 

8.19 

3.92 

3.82 

4.00 

Penn  Mutual . 

5.40 

3.77 

3.87 

5.32 

4.98 

4.17 

3.37 

2.57 

3.54 

4.50 

Phoenix  Mutual . 

1.65 

1.69 

2.37 

2.30 

0.81 

2.42 

2.50 

2.41 

1.82 

2.25 

Provident  L.  and  Trust . 

4.28 

3.30 

4.60 

5.26 

3.15 

3.93 

3.44 

3.19 

0.34 

5.55 

Provident  Savings . 

24.11 

10.09 

1.48 

22.50 

4.36 

2.69 

6.46 

5.90 

3.38 

1.66 

41  42 

24  46 

6  7fl 

3  0? 

Security  Tr.  and  Life . 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

Loss 

14.23 

2.88 

Loss 

52.77 

36  41 

38  41 

16  85 

12  17 

5  5? 

10 

State  Mutual . 

4.87 

3.67 

3.29 

4.30 

3.67 

4.53 

4.04 

4.22 

L52 

4^24 

Travelers . 

0.86 

1.01 

2.27 

Loss 

Loss 

0.17 

0.70 

0.77 

Loss 

1.47 

Union  Central . 

3.56 

4.32 

3.11 

2,46 

3.64 

3.06 

4.07 

4.82 

5.12 

4,66 

Union  Mutual . 

1.72 

’1.67 

0.74 

1,08 

0.69 

1.10 

1 . 35 

1.65 

Loss 

1.80 

United  States . 

2.24 

0.17 

3.13 

3.51 

0.21 

0.84 

1.22 

1.08 

1.61 

2.45 

Washington . 

1.03 

1.49 

0,92 

0.97 

1.75 

1.44 

0.09 

1.91 

0.43 

0.20 

0.48 

Averages . 

3.53 

3.14 

2.54 

4.29 

2.93 

3.41 

3.28 

2.55 

1.19 

3.72 

Industrial  Companies . 

John  Hancock . 

4.02 

4.12 

5.74 

7.02 

4.71 

5.32 

5.47 

6.25 

5.31 

5.72 

Metropolitan . 

2.76 

5.97 

4.70 

6.10 

2,68 

4.08 

4.49 

2.89 

1.26 

5.07 

Prudential . 

3.76 

6.10 

10.49 

5.98 

2.68 

3.84 

3.43 

7.84 

2.61 

6.32 

Averages . 

3.14 

5.50 

6.52 

6,08 

3.03 

4.22 

4.27 

5.01 

2.26 

5.58 
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penses  again  exceeded  the  loading,  although  to  a  slighter  extent  than  in 
the  preceding  year;  the  interest  earnings  to  requirements  were  sub¬ 
stantially  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year,  indicating  that  many  com¬ 
panies  were  able  to  enhance  their  interest  earning  power  by  the  purchase 
of  securities  at  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of 
1903  and  the  early  months  of  1904;  the  death  rate,  while  a  fraction 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  is  still  well  below  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  expected,  and  was  exceeded  during  three  years  of  the  ten  presented; 
a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  reserves  was  returned  under  sur¬ 
rendered  policies,  the  large  number  of  deferred  dividend  policies  now 
maturing  having  its  effect  on  this  item.  The  recovery  in  the  value  of 
securities  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  country  is  reflected  in 
the  percentage  of  surplus*  earned  to  mean  reserves,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  greater  for  1904  than  for  1903. 

The  largest  saving  was  again  made  in  the  mortality  account,  over 
$22,370,000  coming  from  that  source  alone;  excess  interest  earnings  come 
next  with  over  $17,387,000,  while  there  was  saved  from  surrendered  poli¬ 
cies  $9,212,000.  The  expenses  exceeded  the  loading  by  $1,887,000,  and 
there  was  a  loss  on  other  accounts  of  $74,000.  The  total  realized  gain 
for  the  year  from  insurance  sources  was  $47,012,877,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  increase  in  market  values  of  $19,992,371,  making  total  surplus 
earnings  of  $67,005,248,  as  compared  with  $19,488,524  in  1903.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  decrease  of  over  $22,000,000  in  market  values 
during  1903  was  nearly  entirely  recovered  in  1904.  Of  the  total  earnings, 
$35,048,711  went  directly  to  the  credit  of  policyholders;  $552,507  was  paid 
to  stockholders,  and  $31,404,030  was  added  to  surplus.  The  experience 
of  the  Industrial  companies  followed  very  closely  that  of  the  ordinary 
concerns  as  to  the  Improvements  made,  although  the  order  of  gains  is 
slightly  different,  the  largest  source  of  profit  coming  from  the  surrender 
value  account,  followed  by  savings  on  the  loadings  and  interest  accounts, 
with  the  usual  excess  of  mortality  over  the  tabular  rate. 

In  the  tables  of  percentages  two  columns  are  shown  for  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  1896,  in  both  the  expense  and  Interest  tables.  One  column  gives 
the  percentages,  including  Investment  expenses,  and  the  other  omits  it. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  past  two  years  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  Interest  earnings  to  requirements  do  not  Include  changes  in 
market  values. 


The  Insurance  Register  for  1905. 

The  thirty- seventh  annual  edition  of  The  Insurance  Register,  that  well- 
known  standard  British  publication,  has  been  received  from  the  publish¬ 
ers,  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London.  Its  contents  embrace  a  record 
of  the  yearly  progress  and  the  present  financial  position  of  British  insur¬ 
ance  associations,  together  with  other  Information  and  a  review  of  life 
assurance  in  1904  by  Arthur  Wyndham  Tarn,  F.  I.  A.  The  information 
relative  to  the  various  phases  of  the  insurance  business  is  thoroughly 
exhaustive  and  reliable.  Copies  of  this  work  may  be  ordered  through 
The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York,  sole  selling 
agents.  Price,  cloth  bound,  $1;  paper,  50  cents. 


Conflagration  Hazard  at  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton. 

The  engineers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Committee 
of  Twenty  have  completed  their  investigations  into  the  fire  protection 
of  Stockton  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Regarding  the  conflagration  hazard  at 
the  latter  city,  the  report  says: 

The  features  exceptionally  marked  as  affecting  the  conflagration  hazard 
in  the  congested  value  district  are  the  prevalence  of  frames  and  shingle 
roofs,  the  almost  universal  absence  of  fire-shutters  and  doors,  the  entire 
absence  of  fire  breaks,  the  scarcity  of  automatic  sprinklers  and  protec¬ 
tive  devices  generally,  and  the  only  moderate  strength  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  into  the  conflagration  hazard  of 
Stockton,  the  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

The  principal  features  affecting  the  conflagration  hazard  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  district  are  bad  exposures,  poor  construction,  the  lack  of  proper 
protective  devices  and  weakness  in  fire-fighting  facilities.  The  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  herein  given  will  reduce  the  hazard  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  minimum-. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— The  Travelers  announces  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wyeth  E.  Ray  as  associate 
medical  director. 

— The  salary  of  Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  head  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
has  been  increased  to  $15,000  a  year. 

— The  war  cry  of  the  Indiana  State  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  is  “Indianapolis,  1906,”  and  it  is  also  supported  by  the  Indianapolis 
local  association.  The  delegates  and  special  envoys  will  give  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  excellent  reasons  why  Indianapolis  should 


be  selected  for  the  next  meeting  when  the  time  comes  for  presenting  invitations 
at  the  meeting  in  Denver. 

— G.  L.  Meyers  &  Co.  of  Little  Rock  get  the  Arkansas  general  agency  of  the 
Merchants  Union  of  Meridian,  Miss. 

—The  Inter-State  Mutual  Fire  has  been  organized  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  write 
cotton-mill  risks.  H.  H.  Cummings  is  president;  Thos.  Barrett  is  vice-president, 
and  P.  A.  Rhodes  is  secretary. 

—The  Security  Fire  of  Baltimore  is  to  reincorporate  under  New  York  laws, 
with  $200,000  capital  and  $100,000  surplus.  One  reason  for  this  action  is  the 
saving  which  may  be  effected  in  taxes,  under  the  operation  of  reciprocal  laws. 

—Union  managers  are  anxious  to  have  Montana  and  Utah  added  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  managed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Board.  The  States  at  present  included  are  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico. 

— Willard  Merrill,  vice-president  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  died  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  Aug.  8.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
Mr.  Merrill  declined  re-election  owing  to  the  impaired  condition  of  his  health. 
He  was  seventy-four  years  old. 

— F.  A.  Smith,  of  the  medical  board  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  to  further  the  movement 
to  establish  chairs  in  the  various  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  students  for 
positions  as  medical  examiners. 

— On  September  1  the  Knights  of  Honor  will  put  into  effect  an  increase  of 
rates  to  members  over  sixty  years  old.  Since  1900  the  officers  claim  the  order 
has  paid  out  to  members  over  age  sixty  $570,000  more  than  members  of  that 
age  have  paid  in.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  advance  in  rate  may  have 
their  certificates  reduced  in  value  five  per  cent  each  year  until  age  seventy  is 
reached. 

— The  Monarch  Life  Assurance  Company,  a  Canadian  organization,  has  issued 
a  prospectus.  The  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  company’s  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  6000  shares  must  be 
sold  before  any  insurance  is  written.  The  prospectus  states  that  3500  have  been 
subscribed,  and  26,500  are  offered  to  the  public  at  a  premium  of  $25  per  share. 
T.  Marshall  Ostrom  is  managing  director,  with  head  office  at  Toronto. 

— The  Special  Agents  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
issued  an  invitation  to  the  fire  underwriters  of  America  to  attend  a  convention  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  from  September  11  to  16.  It  is  intended  to  have  th'' 
talks  of  prominent  insurance  men  for  the  basis  of  discussion ;  to  have  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  up-to-date  apparatus  for  fire  prevention,  protection  and  extinguish¬ 
ment,  and  to  show  the  visiting  underwriters  and  their  families  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  a  trip  on  a  specially  chartered  steamboat  up  the 
majestic  Columbia  river  to  The  Dalles.  A  detailed  programme  will  be  issued 
later. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  in  session  at  Atlantic  City, 
has  voted  in  favor  of  special  Catholic  instruction  for  orphans  of  that  faith  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  new  $350,000  orphanage  of  the  order  at  Deseronto,  Ont.,  thus 
wiping  out  all  religious  lines  in  the  order.  By  a  small  majority,  the  court  re¬ 
moved  the  ban  on  the  payment  of  death  benefits  to  beneficiaries  of  suicides,  and 
decided  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  such  policies.  It  was  also 
decided  to  reduce  the  minimum  age  limit  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  maximum 
was  made  fifty-five  years.  Hereafter  a  policy  will  be  issued  for  $250,  whereas 
$500  has  been  the  minimum. 

— B.  A.  Boughan  advises  us  that  Hon.  Alfred  H.  Sewell,  sitting  in  Special  Term, 
Brooklyn,  has  granted  the  motion  made  by  Ben  A.  Boughan,  in  the  action  of  Ben 
A.  Boughan  vs.  David  F.  Casey,  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  copartner¬ 
ship  of  Boughan  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  and  an  injunction  restraining  D.  F. 
Casey  from  interfering  with  or  disposing  of  the  assets  of  such  copartnership. 
Judge  Sewell  has  granted  a  similar  motion  made  by  James  A.  Boughan  (by  and 
with  the  consent  of  Ben  A.  Boughan)  against  the  Allied  Underwriters  at  New 
York  and  Chicago  Lloyds,  and  the  Associated  Underwriters  at  North  and  South 
American  Lloyds.  Other  actions  are  pending  against  these  Lloyds  and  their 
individual  underwriters,  including  petitions  in  bankruptcy.  B.  A.  Boughan 
states  that  he  has  assigned  his  interest  in  the  charters  of  both  Lloyds  to  a 
trustee  for  all  the  creditors,  the  charters  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  payment  of  Mr,  Boughan’s  indebtedness. 


Acknowledgments. 

— The  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Insurance  Directory  for  1905 
is  at  hand.  This  valuable  publication  contains  important  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  the  various  kinds  of  insurance  practiced  in  this  country.  It 
sells  at  $1  per  copy. 

— The  publication  committee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia  has 
published  Volume  III.  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  The  book  includes 
papers  read  before  the  Society  from  May,  1904,  to  April,  1905,  and  thus  completes 
the  permanent  record  to  date. 


A  leading  insurance  firm  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  wishes  to  sell  an  interest  to  good  live  insurance  men ; 
marine  man  preferred.  Represents  leading  fire  companies  and 
general  agencies  for  three  foreign  marine  companies.  Address 
“F.  &  M.  S.  W.,”  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box  1117),  New  York. 
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The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905-1906. 

XHIKXY-THIRD  ANNUAL  ISSUE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  INSURANCE  YEAR  BOOK  is  issued  in  two  volumes  for  1905-1906  as  heretofore,  and  embraces  several  new  and  im¬ 
portant  features.  One  contains  the  statistics  of  Life  and  Miscellaneous  companies,  the  other  relating  to  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 
All  the  statistical  and  other  matter  that  they  contain  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care  by  experienced  insurance  statisticians, 
the  figures  being  taken  from  official  reports.  These  volumes  together  constitute  a  trustworthy  encyclopaedia  of  insurance  information. 

The  volume  devoted  to  LIFE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  contains  the  standard  tables  of  Life,  Capalty 
and  other  Companies  brought  down  to  include  the  official  figures  of  1904  c^-ch  company,  in  comparative  form,  for  a  series  of 
years  ;  also  many  new  and  valuable  statistical  compilations  not  heretofore  published.  Other  tables  show  the  standing  and  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  of  Foreign  Life  and  Accident  Companies. 

THE  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  volume  contains  elaborate  statistics  of  the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Companies  doing  business  in  this  country,  in  comparative  form,  for  five  years.  Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  status  and 
transactions  of  all  the  principal  Stock  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  the  world,  and  much  other  important  information 
relating  to  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance.  Also  statistics  showing  the  means  of  fire  protection  in  nearly  5)0°°  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


KACH  VOLUME  IS  COMPLETE  IN  IXSELE. 


LIFE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE. 


The  volume  devoted  to  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Insurance  contains  departments  relating  to  Life  and  Miscellaneous 
Companies  under  chapters  headed  as  follows; 


STATUTORY  REQUIREMENTS.-ADDITIONAL  NOTES  FROM  THE 
STATUTES.-STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES.-INSUR- 
ANCE  IN  CANADA.-LIFE  UNDERWRITERSORGANI2ATIONS.- 
RETIRED  AMERICAN  COMPANIES.-DIRECTORS  OF  COM- 
PANIES.-INSURANCE  AGENTS. 

These  several  chapters  apply  to  the  special  features  of  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Insur¬ 
ance,  and  are  entirely  different  from  similar  chapters  enumerated  below  for  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  INSURANCE.  ... 

A  department  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  varied  functions  of  Employers 
Liability  Insurance,  standard  policies,  special  clauses,  and  statistics  showing  the  business 
transacted  in  the  United  Slates  for  ten  years,  in  comparative  form. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  OFFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

A  very  important  series  of  tables,  occupying  upward  of  one  hundred  pages,  giving  the 
comparative  exhibits  of  the  business  and  financial  standii.g  of  all  the  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  of  theUnited  States,  is  presented  under  this  heading  These  tables  are  compiled  from 
official  reports,  the  ratios  being  worked  especially  for  The  Year  Book.  They  embrace  an 
exhibit  of  the  transactions  of  all  companies  from  the  date  of  organization  to  the  present 
time  ;  information  to  be  nowhere  else  obtained.  These  tables  have  met  with  great  favor 


since  their  first  publication,  and  they  have  been  extended  and  improved  for  the  present 
edition  of  The  Year  Book. 

STATISTICS  FROM  ORGANIZATION, 

Under  this  heading  a  tabular  exhibit  is  presented  covering  the  transactions  of  all 
existing  Life  Insurance  Companies  from  the  lime  of  their  organization  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  These  statistics  have  been  specially  prepared  for  The  Year  Book,  and 
as  some  of  them  are  anterior  to  the  organization  of  any  insurance  department,  the  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  nowhere  else  than  in  this  publication.  The  tables  show  the  receipts  of 
companies  from  policyholders,  their  investments,  etc. ;  disbursements  to  policyholders  under 
separate  headings;  expenses,  total  disbursements,  new  business,  insurance  in  force  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  assets,  liabilities,  surplus,  and  in  fact  all  the  material  points  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statistics  regarding  the  transactions  of  recent  years. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS 

This  is  a  regular  series  of  tables  that  have  formed  an  important  feature  of  The  Year 
Book  for  so  many  years,  presenting  in  comparative  form  the  business  transactions  of  all  the 
American  Life  Insurance  Companies  for  forty-five  years.  They  show  the  current  business 
of  the  Life  Companies  in  a  concise  manner  for  ready  reference. 

Similar  tables  exhibit  the  business  transactions  and  financial  standing  of  the  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  COMPANIES  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

There  are  numerous  other  tables  embraced  in  the  volume  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  here. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE 


The  following  list  of  chapter  headings  indicates  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Fire  and  Marine  Volume  : 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS.— NEW  YORK  CITY  PREMIUMS  (by  com- 
oanies  for  7  years).  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  NEW  YORK  (31  years).  STATE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  OFFICIALS  NEXT  LEGISLATIVE  SESSIONS.  LLOYDS  TAHLES. 
SHORT  RATE  SCALES.  FIRE  LOSSF.S  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (29  years). 
FIRE  INSURANCESTOCKS  AND  DIVIDENDS  (25  years).  NATIONAL  BOARD 
TABLES  (risks,  premiums  and  losses,  44  years).  TAXATION  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES.  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS.  STATISTICS  OF  FIRES  IN 
AMERICAN  CITIES.  RETIRED  COMPANIES.  RECEIVERS.  UNDER 
WRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS.  FIELDMEN.  LATEST  HOME  OFFICE  STATE¬ 
MENTS  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES.  LISTS  OF  INSURANCE  LAWYERS, 
BROKERS  AND  COMPANIES  ACCEPTING  SURPLUS  LINES,  AND  INDE- 
PENDKNT  ADJUSTERS.  LIST  OF  STOCK  COMPANIES  TRANSACTING 
TORNADO  INSURANCE. 


STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES.— INSURANCE  IN  FOR- 

EUiN  COUNTRlESfembracing  bpeciai  consuiar  reports,  etc.,  from  aii  parts  of  the  world.). 
INSURANCE  IN  CANADA.  STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 


COMPARATIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

—The  well  known  standard  comparative  tables  of  Stock  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Companies,  which  have  formed  a  piominent  feature  of  The  Year  Book  for  so  manv 
years,  are  brought  down  in  this  volume  to  embrace  a  period  of  five  years — 1899  to  1903 
inclusive.  These  tables  also  include  two  years’  statistics  of  the  Mutual  Companies  having 
cash  assets  exceeding  $15,000,  and  that  are  recognized  as  competitors  in  the  field  of  Fire 
Insurance. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY.-This  exceedingly 

valuable  department  embraces  about  500  pages  of  data  concerning  the  equipment  for  fire 
protective  purposes  of  nearly  5000  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
information  herein  presented  has  been  gathered  from  reliable  sources,  and  forms  a  most 
useful  reference  work  for  practical  underwriters. 

BALTIMORE  CONFLAGRATION.  —  This  chapter  presents  a  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  great  fire  of  February  7  and  8,  and  its  effects  on  individual  companies. 

LARGE  FIRES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.-This 

list  comprises  the  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  which  are  believed  lo  have  each  inflicted  damage  amounting  to  at  least 
$1,01)0,000. 

DIRECTORY  OF  INSURANCE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA.-a  list  comprising  upwards  of  45,000  insurance  agents, 
specifying  the  classes  of  business  transacted  by  each. 

UNLICENSED  COMPANIES.  —Under  this  heading  is  given  much  information 
as  to  both  American  and  Foreign  companies  which  operate  in  this  country  without  the 
authority  of  State  insurance  departments.  Very  useful  to  agents,  brokers,  reinsurance 
clerks  and  the  insured. 

LLOYDS  AND  RECIPROCAL  UNDER  WRITERS.-In  this  department 

is  given  much  information  concerning  the  numerous  Lloyds  operating  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES.-T  here  are  also  important  tabulations,  giving 
maximum  lines ;  business  since  organization  ;  risks  written  and  in  force  ;  fire  patrols  ;  etc. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book  during  its  many  years  of  publication  has  obtained  a  recognition  among  underwriters  of  all  classes  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  insurance.  It  is  invaluable  to  managers  of  companies  as  well  as  to  the  active  men 
engaged  in  field  work.  The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  with  heavy  board  covers,  and  printed  bn  fine  paper  with  clear,  legible  type. 


PRICES  . — The  following  are  the  prices  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  the  separate  volumes  or  for  the  complete  set : 


Life  and  Miscellaneons  Insurance,  $5.00.  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance,  $5.00.  Both  Yolnmes,  when  ordered  together,  $8.00. 


Sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  or  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  135  William  Street,  New  York. 


August  17,  1905] 
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The  SPECTATOR: 


The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead"  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

231  John.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

232  John. 


Telephone, 


[All  persons  residing  In  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  Issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 

VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  AUG.  17,  iQOS-  No.  7 


The  movement  in  favor  of  the  contingent  commission 
plan  of  remunerating  local  fire  insurance  agents,  which 
was  inaugurated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Tariff  Association  by  an  appeal  from  the  Georgia 
agents,  has  been  continued  by  a  memorial  upon  the  subject, 
addressed  to  the  companies  operating  in  the  association’s 
territory  by  the  local  agents  of  five  States.  The  good  argu¬ 
ments  set  forth  in  the  memorial  will  doubtless  receive  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  company  managers; 
and  even  though  the  latter  should  feel  restrained  by  various 
considerations  from  at  present  granting  the  request  of  the 
agents,  the  discussion  of  the  matter  may  lead  ultimately  to 
an  improvement  in  the  plans  of  agents’  remuneration  now  in 
vogue  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 


The  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  finally  secured  the  services  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes  and  James  McKeen  as  counsel  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  investigations  it  proposes  to  make.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  abroad  at  present,  but  has  cabled  that  he  would  return  to 
New  York  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  counsel  to  the  gas 
investigating  committee,  and  made  an  excellent  record  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Mr. 
McKeen  has  already  commenced  looking  up  evidence  and 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  reports  of  Superintendent 
Hendricks  and  the  Erick  committee  regarding  Equitable 
Life  affairs.  It  is  announced  that  the  committee  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  general  subject  of  life  insurance  rather  than  seek  for 
evidence  against  individuals,  its  purpose  being  to  recom¬ 
mend  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  improve  the  business  in 
its  various  aspects,  and  to  throw  additional  safeguards 
around  the  custody  of  trust  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
companies.  The  insurance  officials  of  six  Southern  and 
Western  States  were  in  council  with  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  last  week,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  will  work  in  har¬ 
mony  to  make  the  investigation  thorough  and  complete. 
The  Commissioners  present  were  Zeno  M.  Host  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  T.  D.  O’Brien  of  Minnesota,  Henry  R.  Prewitt  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  R.  E.  Eolk  of  Tennessee,  R.  E.  Eoster  of  Louisiana, 
and  J.  A.  Pierce  of  Iowa.  One  or  more  of  these  will  be 
present  to  direct  the  work  of  their  expert  examiners,  which 


will  probably  extend  over  several  months.  The  New  York 
Life  will  be  the  first  company  examined,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  President  John  A.  McCall.  The  Mutual  Life  is 
now  being  examined  by  the  New  York  Department,  but  the 
other  State  officials  will  also  conduct  an  examination.  Other 
companies  will  be  examined  also,  but  in  what  order  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  To  neglect  any  one  of  them  would  be  an 
act  of  discrimination  that  would  be  pointed  at  with  suspicion 
by  the  "yellow”  journals.  Meantime  all  the  companies  pur¬ 
sue  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  seeking  new  business  by 
old-established  methods,  and  are  unterrified  by  either  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  or  the  presence  of  so  many  State 
officials. 

*  ♦  +  *  * 

If  the  purpose  of  the  legislative  investigating  committee  is 
to  so  inform  itself  as  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  life 
insurance  as  to  enable  its  members  to  instruct  their  fellow 
members  in  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the  busi¬ 
ness,  then  everyone  will  wash  it  success.  That  legislators  in 
general  have  little  conception  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  public  by  life  insurance,  is  demonstrated  by  the  mass  of 
ridiculous  and  incongruous  laws  they  have  passed  in  re¬ 
straint  of  the  free  prosecution  of  the  business.  Usually,  the 
aim  of  legislators  in  introducing  insurance  bills  has  been  to 
impose  upon  the  companies  additional  taxes,  to  multiply  the 
fees  to  be  paid  to  various  officials,  and  to  place  ingeniously 
conceived  restrictions  upon  them.  Legislators  see  vast  sums 
held  by  the  life  companies;  and  in  their  determination  to 
secure  a  portion  of  them,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
sums  belong  to  the  policyholders,  and  that  taxing  the  com¬ 
panies  is  but  a  roundabout  way  of  taxing  individuals,  for 
every  dollar  paid  by  the  companies  in  taxes  and  fees  comes 
out  of  the  surplus  that  belongs  to  the  policyholders.  If  the 
various  investigations  and  examinations  that  are  now  pend¬ 
ing  or  are  threatened  result  in  a  revision,  modification  and 
codification  of  the  hodge-podge  of  statutes  that  are  labeled 
insurance  laws  in  the  several  States,  much  good  will  have 
been  accomplished.  To  this  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
investigators  and  examiners  will  secure  expert  insurance  ad¬ 
visers  to  co-operate  with  the  distinguished  legal  gentlemen 
who  are  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 


UNDERWRITING  AND  INVESTMENT  PROEITS  AND 
LOSSES  OE  CASUALTY  AND  MISCELLAN¬ 
EOUS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  1904.* 

IN  the  accompanying  table  are  set  forth  the  results  of  the 
1904  business  of  the  principal  companies  transacting  the 
various  classes  of  insurance,  aside  from  life,  fire  and  marine, 
in  the  United  States,  compiled  from  statements  filed  with  the 
Minnesota  Insurance  Department.  The  two  columns  de¬ 
voted  respectivelv  to  underwriting  profit  and  underwriting 
loss  portray  graphically  the  outcome  of  the  insurance  opera¬ 
tions,  without  regard  to  the  investment  income  and  appre¬ 
ciation  (or  depreciation),  which  are  duly  considered  in  a 
separate  column. 

Inspection  of  the  columns  first  mentioned  indicates  that  of 
the  thirty-nine  companies  listed,  sixteen  made  an  under- 

*  Copyright,  1905,  by  The  Spectator  Company,  New  York. 
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UNDERWRITING  AND  INVESTMENT  PROFITS  AND  LOSSES  OF  CASUALTY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  1904. 


Name  and  Location  ok  Company. 

Premiums 
Earned 
in  1904. 

m  Losses  and 
Under¬ 
writing 
Expenses 
Incurred 
in  1904. 

Under¬ 
writing 
Profit 
in  1904. 

Under¬ 
writing 
Loss 
in  1904. 

Investment 
Income 
and  Accre¬ 
tion  in 
1904. 

t Surplus 
Earned  in 
1904. 

JDividends 
Incurred 
in  1904. 

Increase  (-(-) 
or  De¬ 
crease  ( — ) 
in  Net 
Surplus  in 
1904. 

Ratio  Net 
Losses 
Incurred  to 
Premiuins 
Earned  in 
1904. 

Ratio 
Expenses 
Incurred  to 
Premiums 
Earned  in 
1904. 

m  Ratio 
Under¬ 
writing 
Profit  (-h)  or 
Loss  ( — )  to 
Premiums 
Earned. 

Casualty  Companies. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

% 

% 

% 

yEtna  Life  (Accident  &  Liability 

Dept.),  Hartford . 

3,006,503 

160,748 

124,540 

285,288 

50,000 

4235.288 

50." 

44.81 

+  3-07 

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  N.  Y.  . 

539.374 

639,132 

99,758 

22,785 

—76,973 

—76,973 

39.00 

79.40 

—'8,50 

'0,353 

4"^  . 

58.75 

— 2 .27 

Continental  Casualty,  Hammond 

2,164,401 

2,068,493 

95,908 

35^239 

'3', '47 

30,000 

-1-101,147 

46.00 

49.00 

+4.43 

Employers  Liability,  London . .  . 

2.159.713 

c  1,959,894 

d  199,819 

90,601 

290,420 

181,042 

-1-109,378 

39-75 

44.08 

49-25 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

5.035.5'° 

e  5.152,374 

e  116,864 

6'9,339 

302,475 

85,000 

+4'7,475 

40-5' 

35.85 

—2.32 

FrankfortM.A.  &  P.G., Frankfort 

999,106 

34,'38 

02,4101; 

38,357 

-i-38.357 

64.00 

41.00 

—5-42 

30,659 

64,978 

32.00 

56.00 

-*■9-59 

General  Accident,  Philadelphia. . 

24t;.4I0 

248,1 1 8 

2,699 

1 1,921 

-f  9,222 

*;'?.27 

47.89 

- 1  .  10 

Great  Eastern  Cas.  &  Ind.,  N.  Y. 

223,213 

223,454 

241 

'9,3'6 

'9^075 

6,562 

+  '2,5'3 

43-39 

56.97 

- .  II 

London  Guar,  and  Acci.,  London 

1.192.851 

'■  ',173.265 

j  19,586 

63,706 

83,292 

44, "4 

-f39,'78 

34  03 

40. 14 

+i .  64 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore,  . 

2,181,052 

k  2,163,667 

1  '7,385 

'35,92' 

1 33, ,306 

93,75° 

-h59,556 

4'  .90 

56.13 

4-.  80 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty»  N.  Y. 

‘:5i,oi  ^ 

r  548,417 

s  2,596 

24,296 

-1-26,892 

45  •  10 

5'.  50 

+  .47 

North  American  Acci.,  Chicago. 

429,710 

39?, 07? 

34^635 

10,414 

-{-45.040 

38.00 

53.9° 

+  8.06 

Ocean  Acci.  &  Guar.,  London.  . 

I.57U382 

1 1,592,024 

1 14,642 

'29,495 

"4,853 

105,000 

+9,853 

5'  -42 

40.3' 

—  -93 

37.00 

56.00 

■h.04 

Standard  L.  and  A.,  Detroit.  .  .  . 

'.553.689 

■v  1,472,366 

u.  81,323 

73i'67 

'54,490 

37,500 

0  ■  ^  f  0  D 

4-1 16,990 

49 . 60 

43.9° 

+  5-23 

Travelers  (Acci.  Dept.),  Hartford 

5,093,001 

5. '43,326 

50,325 

33 ',534 

481,229 

250,000 

423', 229 

4'  -04 

59.98 

—  99, 

United  States  Casualty,  N.  Y.  . 

1,061,487 

X  1,067,087 

X  5,600 

53,600 

-{-50,000 

43  •  70 

54.80 

—  -53 

U.  S.  Health  &  Acci.,  Saginaw .  . 

728,685 

666,483 

62,202 

'3,578 

75U8o 

32,000 

4-43,780 

5'  0° 

40.00 

+8.53 

Totals  (20  Companies) . 

3'. '34.077 

30,763,270 

*370,807 

2, '65,985 

2,536,792 

i,o'2,356 

*  +  1,524,436 

+  1.19 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Companies. 

.iEtna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

^06,162 

u  677.1 27 

u  280,975 

a  369,688 

88,713 

4-88,713 

41  31 

104.37 

—43  -  68 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore..  . 

648,408 

856,643 

208,235 

b  525,545 

3'7,3'o 

40,000 

+  277,3'o 

65.00 

67 .00 

— 32.11 

45 .03 

56.97 

— 1.99 

Bankers  Surety,  Cleveland . 

146,70^ 

96,490 

- 88,756 

96.40 

69 . 20 

—65.74 

Empire  State  Surety,  Brooklyn .  . 

2'8,i93 

216,126 

2,067 

63,767 

65,834 

23,000 

+40,834 

3°'3 

68.91 

+  -95 

Federal  Union  Surety,  Ind’apolis 

106,403 

74.827 

3'. 576 

7,224 

38,800 

438,800 

7.00 

63.00 

+29.67 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore, 

1,306,141 

1,238,294 

47,847 

358,393 

406,242 

280,000 

-1-126,242 

38.00 

57.00 

-1-3-66 

Guarantee  Co.  of  N.  Am.,  Mont’i 

200,778 

g  '97.038 

*  3,740 

73,3'5 

79,055 

24,368 

+  54,687 

28 . 89 

59-27 

+  1.86 

National  Surety,  N.  Y . 

P  I,024,-3«:2 

p  64,296 

•f  87,947 

35 .90 

65.60 

— 6,70 

Pacific  Surety,  San  Francisco. .  . 

'08,949 

106,518 

2,43' 

'8,302 

20,733 

'5,000 

'+si733 

42.58 

S5-'9 

4-2 .23 

Title  Guar.  &  Trust,  Scranton. 

234.916 

335,3'o 

'00,394 

§'37,540 

37, '46 

30,476 

46,670 

37.88 

+86.51 

—42 . 74 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guarantee, Balto 

i.976.'73 

1,926,042 

39.794 

89,925 

I  19,000 

—29,075 

34.80 

62 .90 

+  2.54 

U.  S.  Guarantee,  N.  Y . 

'59.642 

q  129,980 

0  29,662 

28,604 

58,266 

13,000 

+43,266 

24.82 

50-33 

+  '8.58 

Totals  (13  Companies) . 

7.878,014 

8,489,208 

*61 1,194 

2,124,646 

*',5'3,452 

763,844 

*4-749,608 

—7.76 

Plate  Glass  Companies. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y . 

429,647 

369,1 1  2 

60, 533 

7.2 . 7Q 

53.52 

+  14.09 

Metropolitan  P.  G.  &Cas.,N.  Y. 

381,293 

n  396,361 

n  15,068 

52,068 

37.000 

20,000 

4-17,000 

34.60 

67.40 

—3-93 

New  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  Newark 

'77.627 

'49.493 

28,134 

13,284 

43,4'8 

9,000 

+34,4'8 

32 . 66 

3' -50 

+  '5.84 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  N.  Y..  . 

448,533 

397,673 

50,860 

77,080 

127,940 

112,000 

4-15,940 

,34.41 

54.24 

+  "-34 

Totals  (4  Companies).  . .  . 

1.437,100 

',3'2,639 

*124,461 

163,389 

181,000 

*  +108,850 

+8.66 

r  ^ 

Miscellaneous  Companies. 

American  Credit  Ind.,  N.  Y . 

i,‘:67,t66 

I,'?OI,I27 

45 . 57 

43  - 18 

4-1 1.25 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford 

1,239,618 

1,124,215 

''3.403 

237, '06 

352,509 

60,000 

+  292,509 

7 . 00 

83.00 

+9.31 

Totals  (2  Companies) . 

2,807,184 

2,3'5.342 

*291,842 

293,529 

583,37' 

110,000 

*-*-473,37' 

+  10.40 

Grand  Totals,  1904  (39  Cos.) 

43,256,375 

43,080,459 

*'75,9'6 

4,749,549 

4,925,465 

2,067,200 

*  +2,858,265 

+  .40 

♦  Net.  t  Amounts  for  foreign  companies  in  dividend  column  represent  net  remittances  to  or  ( — )  net  receipts  from  home  offices.  Amounts  for  .American  companies  preceded  by  minus 
sign  ( — )  indicate  surplus  paid  in  by  stockholders.  J  Minus  sign  ( — )  in  surplus  earned  column  indicates  combined  underwriting  and  investment  loss  §  Including  S3, 750  premium  on 

new  capital.  o  Includes  decrease  in  capital,  $374,932.  6  Includes  decrease  in  capital  stock,  $500,000.  c  Includes  $150,090  added  to  special  reserve.  d  Excludes  $150,000  added  to 

special  reserve.  e  Losses  and  expenses  include  $300,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  g  Includes  $20,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  h  Excludes  $20,000  added  to  contingent  fund, 
t  Includes  $50,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  /Excludes  $50,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  i  Includes  $25,000  added  to  special  reserve.  /  E.xcludes  $25,000  added  to  special 
reserve.  m  Additions  to  “  contingent  funds  ”  are  included  with  losses  and  expenses.  n  Losses  and  expenses  include  $7,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  o  Excludes  $10,000  added  to 
contingent  reserve.  Losses  and  expenses  include  $50,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  Includes  $10,000  added  to  contingent  reserve.  r  Includes  $16,000  added  to  contingent 

fund.  j  Excludes  $16,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  f  Lo.sses  and  expenses  include  $145,000  added  to  special  reserve.  «  Losses  and  lexpenses  include  $100,000  increase  in  con¬ 
tingent  fund.  j;  Includes  $25,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  Excludes  $25,000  added  to  contingent  fund.  x  Los.ses  and  expenses  include  $34,267  added  to  contingent  fund; 

y  Surety  department  expense  ratio. 


writing  loss,  while  the  remaining  twenty-three  made  more 
or  less  profit  during  the  year.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
net  profit  was  but  $175,916  upon  earned  premiums  aggre¬ 
gating  over  forty-three  million  dollars,  or  only  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent.  This  is  an  even  more  unfavorable  record  than 
was  that  for  1903,  when  the  net  profit  of  thirty-nine  com¬ 
panies,  upon  $37,709,506  of  earned  premiums,  was  2.82  per 
cent. 

To  facilitate  comparisons,  the  companies  in  the  table  here¬ 


with  have  been  divided  into  general  groups,  according  to 
the  classes  of  insurance  of  which  the  bulk  of  their  business 
consists.  It  thus  appears  that  twenty  casualty  companies 
made  an  underwriting  profit  of  $370,807,  or  1.19  per  cent  of 
earned  premiums;  thirteen  fidelity  and  surety  companies  lost 
$611,194,  or  7.76  per  cent,  upon  their  underwriting  transac¬ 
tions;  four  plate  glass  companies  made  a  total  underwriting 
profit  of  $124,461,  or  8.66  per  cent,  while  the  one  credit  com¬ 
pany  and  one  steam  boiler  insurance  company  made,  respec- 
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tively,  11.25  per  cent  and  9.31  per  cent  on  their  underwriting. 

Probably  the  liberalization  and  multiplication  of  forms  of 
policies  account  in  large  measure  for  the  small  percentage  of 
profit  gained  by  the  casualty  companies.  The  fierce  com¬ 
petition  which  has  waged  between  the  fidelity  and  surety 
companies  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  heavy  loss  in  that 
department,  while  the  better  conditions  which  have  lately 
prevailed  in  plate  glass  circles  are  reflected  in  the  profits  of 
the  companies  of  that  class. 

In  studying  the  statistics  presented  in  this  exhibit,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  instances  indicated  by  foot¬ 
notes,  additions  to  contingent  -or  special  reserve  funds  have 
been  included  with  underwriting  losses  and  expenses  (and 
have  correspondingly  reduced  profits  or  increased  losses), 
such  funds  being  maintained  primarily  to  safeguard  the  com¬ 
panies’  underwriting  transactions.  As  the  specific  amounts 
are  shown  in  the  footnotes,  the  effects  of  such  reservations 
may  be  readily  ascertained. 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
seem  to  exist  in  the  underwriting  departments  of  the  casualty 
and  miscellaneous  insurance  companies,  the  income  from  in¬ 
vestments,  combined  with  the  appreciation  in  values  of  the 
latter,  have  enabled  the  companies  to  distribute  in  1904  about 
$2,000,000  in  dividends  to  stockholders,  as  well  as  to  add 
materially  to  their  surplus  funds.  Good  judgment  and  closer 
co-operation,  tending  towards  greater  conservatism  and  the 
lessening  of  unnecessary  drains  upon  the  companies,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  favorable  results  in  future,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  positions  of  the  respective 
companies  from  the  viewpoints  of  both  the  stockholder  and 
the  insured. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

Yesterday  was  the  regular  day  for  the  New  York  Board’s  monthly 
session,  and  it  was  expected  another  hour  would  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  by-laws.  This  purpose,  however,  was  opposed  by  several 
members,  who  thought  that  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  and 
involving  radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  board,  should  be 
considered  at  a  full  meeting. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  last  week  that  a  meeting  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  board  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  chairman,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  customary  place.  The  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
executive  session,  to  consider  the  method  and  possible  economies  in 
the  work  of  the  board.  After  the  information  leaked  out  that  there 
was  such  a  meeting,  some  further  surprise  was  expressed  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Exchange  select  committee,  as  contemplated  in  the 
authority  granted  to  the  finance  committee,  was  not  requested.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  latter  committee  is  about  to  leave  the  city  on  a 
vacation  tour,  it  was,  doubtless,  to  accommodate  his  movements  that 
the  meeting  was  held. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  representatives  of  companies  in 
this  city,  both  regular  and  surplus,  to  accept  reinsurances  upon  risks  in 
Arkansas  on  behalf  of  companies  doing  business  there  under  the  King 
law.  These  proposals  have  not  been  eagerly  accepted,  but  there  is  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  a  few  local  offices  to  write  choice  business 
in  that  State  at  fancy  rates.  We  have  heard  of  a  Memphis  party  who 
is  seeking  direct  policies  in  his  own  name  upon  cotton  in  Arkansas 
warehouses,  for  various  periods  beginning  in  the  near  future,  and 
agreeing  to  pay  the  premiums  at  once,  on  condition  that  other  names 
than  his  own  can  be  substituted,  as  a  kind  of  “or  order”  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  planters.  An  English  company  here  was  offered  a  yearly 


policy  on  cotton  at  four  per  cent,  at  four  points  in  the  State,  for  any 
amount  from  $10,000  to  $100,000,  which  offer  was  declined.  The  new 
company  enterprises  springing  up  in  the  State  are  supposed  to  have 
New  York  connections  in  the  form  of  reinsurance  contracts. 

The  only  marine  insurance  involved  in  the  Hoboken  terminal  fire 
was  a  small  policy  on  a  tug  belonging  to  the  Hamburg  Packet  line,  on 
which  there  was  a  very  trifling  loss.  The  fire  insurance  was  chiefly 
under  railroad  syndicate  policies,  heavily  reinsured.  It  is  related  as  ,a 
fact  that  an  agency,  which  formerly  held  the  bulk  of  the  Lackawanna 
terminal  insurance,  and  lost  it  in  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  made 
such  a  rumpus  about  it  that  the  accepting  syndicate  company  gave  the 
discontented  agent  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  line  to  heal  his  wounded 
feelings.  Now  he  is  sorry  they  yielded  to  his  wishes. 

The  war  risk  rate  now  charged  by  marine  companies  in  addition  to 
the  regular  transit  rate  has  been  reduced  to  fifteen  cents  per  $100,  and 
there  are  instances  where  the  charge  to  regular  customers  has  been 
even  less.  Some  of  the  American  marine  companies  have  made  losses 
on  the  war  risks,  particularly  on  Pacific  coast  shipments,  but  they  now 
regard  that  hazard  as  ended.  It  is  hard  to  ascertain  whether  the  few 
losses  have  used  up  the  extra  premiums  or  not. 

The  new  sprinkler  inspection  department  of  the  Exchange  is  now  in 
working  order,  in  charge  of  L.  D.  Boone,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
manager.  The  graded  schedule  applied  this  month  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Stoney  bureau,  whose  own  surveys  have  been  used.  It  is  a 
matter  of  comment  that  no  effort  v/as  made  to  obtain  or  use  any  of 
the  sprinkler  inspections  of  the  local  board,  which  were  at  the  service 
of  the  Exchange  without  expense. 

It  is  asserted,  on  credible  authority,  that  the  Equitable  Life  intends 
to  apply  for  a  brokerage  certificate  to  enable  the  company  to  collect  a 
brokerage  upon  its  fire  insurance.  The  report  says  that  several 
reputable  real  estate  and  brokerage  firms  have  offered  to  attend  to 
the  whole  business  for  five  per  cent  net,  which  leaves  ten  and  twenty 
to  the  company.  The  question  of  the  application  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  brokerage  committee  of  the  Exchange. 

The  companies  have  been  quite  curious  concerning  a  repeated  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  company  professing  to  hold  $500,000  net  surplus  to 
policyholders,  which  offers  its  agency  for  Greater  New  York,  Long 
Island  and  Westchester  county  on  a  flat  commission  of  thirty  per  cent 
to  cover  everything.  The  queerest  part  of  the  proposal  is  that  the 
company  will  only  write  on  buildings,  and  announces  that  it  “will  not 
take  one  dollar”  on  contents.  If  there  is  any  such  company  now  in 
business,  it  is  starting  a  speculative  scheme  which  is  not  likely  to 
materialize. 

One  of  the  most,  or  perhaps  the  most,  pretentious  of  the  surplus 
line  combinations  ever  brought  out  in  this  country  has  lately  shown 
signs  of  disappointment.  Its  early  maximum  line  was  $100,000;  then 
it  was  reduced  to  $75,000;  and  now  it  is  only  $50,000.  The  expecta¬ 
tion  at  the  outset  was  that  the  combination  could  rake  in  about  $500,000 
per  annum,  but  the  reality  fell  far  below  that  sum. 

The  present  rate  on  the  new  fireproof  elevator  of  the  West  Shore 
road,  at  Weehawken,  is  forty  cents  on  contents  and  twenty-five  cents 
on  building,  with  a  200-foot  distant  exposure  fully  worth  double  those 
rates.  There  was  some  talk  of  outside  sprinkling;  but  it  appears  that, 
on  the  advice  of  experts  of  the  National  Eire  Protection  Association, 
no  specifications  for  such  sprinklers  have  been  adopted.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  aware  of  this  fact,  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  New  York  Board  because  of  it. 

The  answer  of  the  water  purveyors’  department  to  Chief  Croker’s 
complaint  about  the  scarcity  of  hydrants  on  Fifth  avenue  seems  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  number  and  their  accessibility. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Committee  of  Twenty 
understands  that  the  chief  of  the  city  fire  department  deems  it  inad¬ 
visable  to  allow  the  committee’s  engineers  to  make  further  tests  of  the 
department’s  steamers. 

W.  H.  Van  Every  of  Troy  was  among  the  recent  visitors  to  the 
city. 

It  is  stated  that  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Boughan  &  Co.  does 
not  affect  the  continuance  of  the  business  of  the  Associated  Under¬ 
writers  and  the  Allied  Underwriters.  Business  is  continued  as  here- 
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tofore  by  David  F.  Casey  as  attorney  for  the  underwriters ;  the  only 
change  being  the  dropping  of  the  names  of  Ben  A.  Boughan  and 
James  A.  Boughan  from  the  list  of  subscribers. 

James  Cravens  of  Cravens  &  Kelly,  Houston,  Texas,  was  in  town  a 
few  days  ago. 

C.  E.  Ring  of  this  city  has  been  appointed  United  States  general 
agent  of  the  Factors  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  surplus  lines. 

The  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago  expects  to  enter  New  York  State 
by  October  i.  Edward  Cluff  of  this  city  will  represent  the  company 
as  metropolitan  district  manager. 

Gross  R.  Scruggs,  of  the  general  agency  firm  of  Scruggs  &  Smith, 
Dallas,  Texas,  left  the  city  for  home  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Scruggs 
was  in  town  for  about  two  weeks. 

Complaints  are  made,  by  members  who  are  compelled  to  remain 
at  their  posts,  that  the  committee  work  of  the  Exchange  and  board 
is  very  much  hampered  by  the  failure  of  a  quorum  when  the  com¬ 
mittees  are  called.  It  is  quite  provoking  for  the  members  present  to 
wait  half  an  hour  for  a  quorum  and  then  go  home  without  a  meeting. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  trials  of  the  business. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Commissioners  Host  of  Wisconsin,  O’Brien  of  Minnesota,  Prewitt 
of  Kentucky,  Folk  of  Tennessee,  Pierce  of  Nebraska  and  McGivney 
of  Louisiana  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  to  confer  with  the  Arm¬ 
strong  legislative  committee,  which  is  investigating  the  affairs  of  the 
Equitable  Life.  After  consultation  it  was  decided  to  postpone  their 
investigation  until  after  October  i. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

It  is  believed  that  the  creditors  of  the  late  firm  of  L.  Burge,  Hayes 
&  Co.  will  receive  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Clarence  H.  Hayes. 

The  Georgia  Home  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  been  admitted  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  company  will  be  represented  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
by  Brown,  Eaton  &  Co. 

At  the  meeting,  Tuesday,  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
the  executive  committee  recommended  that  the  first  and  second  para¬ 
graphs  under  the  head  of  “Furniture  and  Fixtures”  of  the  “Hand 
Book,”  be  struck  out,  and  the  following  clause  inserted : 

Tenants’  furniture  and  fixtures  in  use  as  such  in  dwellings  and  in 
offices  in  buildings  may  be  written  under  a  long-term  policy.  In  all 
other  cases  the  class  of  property  noted  above  owned  by  tenants  must 
be  written  at  annual  rates. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  rule,  recommended  by  the  tariff  committee,  was  also 
adopted ; 

In  automobile  garages  repairing  and  hand  work  may  be  carried  on  at 
night  without  charge,  when  the  same  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
power  machinery. 

Thomas  L  OBrion,  W.  D.  Serratt  and  Geo.  McCarthy  were  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  tariff  committee  for  three  months. 

The  officials  of  the  Boston  Insurance  Company  enjoyed  their  an¬ 
nual  outing  at  Marblehead  Neck,  Tuesday. 

Chas.  L.  Woodside,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Patridge  &  Macullar, 
late  secretary  of  the  North  American,  has  become  connected  with  the 
fire  insurance  agency  of  Hinckley  &  Woods,  in  charge  of  the  sub¬ 
agency  department. 

E.  B.  Cowles  of  Field  &  Cowles  has  returned  from  his  European 
trip. 

The  Somerville  (Mass.)  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will  hold 
its  annual  outing  at  Squantum  Inn,  Wednesday,  August  i6. 

The  report  of  the  Boston  Protective  Department,  issued  the  past 
week,  for  June,  gives  the  following  statistics :  Loss  on  buildings,  for 
the  month,  $23,885;  insurance  on  same,  $1,257,950;  loss  on  contents, 
$37,558;  insurance  on  same,  $505,375 1  total  loss,  $63,661;  total  in¬ 
surance,  $1,763,325;  insurance  on  rents,  $7000;  loss  on  rents,  none. 

Gayle  T.  Forbush,  general  agent  for  New  England  of  tbe  Royal 
Exchange,  has  transferred  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  agency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  Remkus  &  Remkus  to  F.  F.  Small  &  Co. 


Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

At  the  State  House  the  past  week  representatives  of  the  liability 
companies  operating  in  Massachusetts  had  a  conference  with  Deputy 
Insurance  Commissioner  Hardison  relative  to  a  blank  form  to  be 
used  by  the  Department  in  obtaining  reports  from  the  companies 
under  the  liability  law  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  last 
winter.  There  was  perfect  harmony  and  no  difference  of  opinion 
was  developed,  but  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  allow  Deputy 
Hardison  to  consult  with  the  Insurance  Departments  of  New  York 
and  Illinois. 

The  Boston  office  of  the  Tftna  Indemnity  has  been  raised  to  the 
position  of  New  England  (except  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire) 
office,  in  charge  of  J.  R.  Chandler,  manager,  and  F.  S.  Hamlin,  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  casualty  department. 

Attorney-General  Parker  of  Massachusetts  will  deliver  an  address 
before  the  convention  of  the  National  Life  Underwriters  Association. 

J.  B.  Dacey  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Maryland  Casualty, 
to  accept  the  New  England  special  agency  of  the  Frankfort. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  reported 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Spectator,  has  caused  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  paragraph  something  like 
the  following: 

I  agree  that  the  insurance  hereby  applied  for  shall  not  be  in  force 
until  the  acceptance  and  approval  of  this  application  by  the  company 
at  its  home  office,  the  delivery  of  the  policy  to  me  or  my  agent  and  the 
payment  of  the  first  premium  as  required  therein  during  my  present 
condition  of  health ;  and  that  upon  such  delivery  said  policy  shall  be 
taken  and  accepted  as  having  become  effective  upon  the  date  stipulated 
in  the  policy  as  the  date  on  which  the  insurance  is  to  begin. 


THE  GRADUATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCANUM 

MORTALITY. 

Charles  J.  Harvey,  F.  I.  A.,  Consulting  Actuary. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  belief  that  the  graduation  of  a 
mortality  table  can  be  left  to  the  whim  and  fancy  of  the  operator,  and 
that  two  independent  graduations  of  the  same  mortality  may  differ 
from  each  other  in  a  fundamental  degree  and  yet  be  properly  per¬ 
formed  in  both  cases.  It  is  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression  that 
I  further  trouble  you.  The  main  object  of  a  graduation  is  to  obtain 
a  smoothly  flowing  death  rate,  from  age  to  age,  in  place  of  the  rough 
and  irregular  rate  invariably  shown  by  the  ungraduated  experience,  but 
in  effecting  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  redistributed 
deaths  into  close  numerical  agreement  with  the  deaths  shown  by  the 
original  data,  not  only  in  the  aggregate  but  for  small  combinations  of 
ages,  such  .as  five  or  seven  years,  otherwise  the  graduated  experience 
will  not  be  a  fair  reflection  of  the  actual  experience.  This,  I  think,  is 
self-evident,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  official  gradua¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  mortality  in  this  way,  as  well  as  my  own 
graduation,  that  I  tried  to  get  from  the  official  operator  the  deaths 
and  the  “exposed  to  risk”  upon  which  the  ungraduated  mortality  was 
founded.  I  have,  however,  just  come  upon  a  printed  copy  of  this  data 
for  twenty-seven  years  of  the  society’s  experience,  ending  December  31, 
1903,  and,  although  the  first  three  years  of  insurance  are  included 
therein,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  very  good  test  could  be  had  by  multi¬ 
plying  into  the  exposed  to  risk  the  ungraduated  mortality,  the  officially 
graduated  mortality,  and  my  own  graduation,  and  then  comparing 
results ;  and  this  is  what  I  obtained  for  the  first  twelve  ages : 


Ages  24  to  35.  Total  Deaths. 

By  ungraduated  mortality .  5.353 

By  official  graduation .  4.781 

By  Harvey’s  graduation .  5.356 


The  officially  graduated  mortality,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  4781  deaths 
as  against  5353  deaths  shown  by  the  actual  experience,  or  a  shortage 
of  no  less  than  572  deaths.  In  other  words,  fully  ten  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  actually  experienced  has  been  wiped  out  of  the  record  alto¬ 
gether  and  a  mortality  substituted  that  is  not  the  mortality  of  the 
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society  at  all.  That  two  graduations,  independently  conducted,  will 
coincide  age  by  age  is,  of  course,  not  likely  or,  indeed,  feasible ;  but  if 
they  have  been  made  with  due  regard  to  the  original  facts,  they  will 
not  differ  in  any  important  degree,  and  it  will  be  immaterial  which  of 
the  two  is  adopted.  The  graduation  made  by  the  writer  has  not  yet 
been  tested  by  the  actual  data,  and  it  is  therefore  susceptible  to  re¬ 
vision;  but  when  that  revision  is  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  but 
slight,  and  to  involve  a  change  in  the  last  decimal  place  for  a  few  of 
the  ages  only.  Had  the  official  graduation  been  of  this  character,  no 
one  would  have  questioned  it;  but  it  does  not  in ’any  way  fulfill  the 
the  requirements  of  a  properly  made  graduation,  and  its  adoption  will 
inevitably  result  in  disaster  to  the  society. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


June  Embezzlements. 

Press  notices  and  dispatches  as  collated  by  the  fidelity  department  of 
the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  for  the  month  of  June,  1905,  indicate  defalca¬ 
tions  as  foliows:  Banks,  ?257,463;  benevolent  societies,  $47,548;  Federal 
and  State,  $56,043.15;  firms  and  corporations,  $72,552.08;  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  $748;  transportation  companies,  $18,337;  miscellaneous,  $10,262.34; 
total,  $462,953.57. 


War  and  the  Accidents  of  Peace. 

W.  J.  Ghent,  writing  in  Tom  Watson’s  Magazine,  furnishes  statistics 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  made: 

LOSSES  IN  THREE  BATTLES  (BOTH  SIDES),  1863. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Gettysburg  . 

.  5,662 

27,203 

Chickamauga  . 

.  3,924 

23,362 

Chancellorsville  . . . . 

18,843 

Total  . 

69,408 

LOSSES  IN 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS,  1904. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Inter-State  roads  . . . 

.  9,984 

78,247 

State  roads  . 

7,500 

Trolley  lines  . 

52,169 

Total  . 

137,916 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  1861.— Killed,  857;  wounded,  2653. 

Accidents  in  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines,  1901.— Killed,  814;  wounded, 
1899. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  .i®tna  Life  has  issued  a  useful  little  book  entitled  “Elevators: 
Important  Suggestions  on  Their  Care  and  Operation.’’ 

— The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  has  issued  a  twenty-four-page  supplement 
to  The  Monthly  Bulletin,  dealing  with  fly-wheel  explosions. 

— A.  P.  Newton,  in  charge  of  the  Etna’s  liability  business  in  Buffalo, 
has  had  to  give  up  work  for  a  time  in  order  to  regain  his  health. 

— The  Home  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Fordyce,  Ark.,  has  been 
admitted  to  Louisiana.  J.  F.  Hunter  of  Many  has  been  appointed  State 
agent. 

— After  fourteen  weeks.  President  Koch  of  the  American  Assurance 
Company,  who  was  injured  by  a  tall  from  his  horse,  is  again  able  to  be 
at  his  office. 

— The  International  Federation  of  Commercial  Travelers,  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  appointed  a  committee  on  uniform  accident 
policy  forms.  ‘ 

— On  August  15  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  made  a  branch  office  of 
its  Ohio  agency,  with  E.  D.  Boldman  in  charge.  All  claims  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  through  this  office. 

— The  Kansas  Department  has  notified  the  International  Registry  Com¬ 
pany  that  unless  its  agents  cease  soliciting  business  he  will  proceed 
against  it  as  an  unauthorized  company. 

— The  New  Jersey  Casualty  and  Relief  Association  has  been  organized 
at  Newark.  The  trustees  are:  Jerome  C.  Conley,  George  E.  Keeler, 


George  H.  Davis,  Benjamin  H.  Keeler  and  John  G.  Murray.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  Is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  sick  benefit  fund. 

— The  Casualty  Company  of  America  has  appointed  E.  B.  Enslow  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  its  general  agent  for  thirteen  counties  in  that  State. 

— W.  E.  Cassell  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Republic  Beneficial 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  is  now  in  the  secretary’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Assurance  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

— The  Hope  Live  Stock  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Providence  re¬ 
cently  opened  an  office  in  New  York  city  without  having  received  author¬ 
ity  to  transact  business  in  this  State  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  as  required  by  law.  The  association  has  now  closed  the  office. 

— The  Canadian  Casualty  and  Boiler  Insurance  Company  has  received 
a  Dominion  license  to  transact  the  business  of  personal  accident  and 
health  insurance  and  “insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  personal 
property  other  than  plate  or  other  glass.”  A.  G.  C.  Dinnick  of  Toronto 
is  chief  agent. 

— The  first  thing  a  man  does  upon  reaching  his  desk  each  morning  is 
to  sort  out  for  consignment  to  the  scrap  basket  the  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  circulars  and  advertising  matter  which  reaches  him  daily.  It 
is  easy  to  send  out  a  few  thousand  circulars  to  persons  you  will  never 
have  time  to  call  upon,  but  does  it  pay? 

— The  National  Casualty  of  Detroit,  which  has  been  writing  on  the 
industrial  plan,  has  gotten  out  a  line  of  policies  which  will  be  issued  in 
accounts  of  from  $1000  to  $5000,  with  weekly  indemnity  of  $5,  $7,  $10, 
$12,  $20  and  $25.  A  combined  health  and  accident  policy  will  also  be 
issued.  Premiums  are  payable  annually. 

— The  Woodmen  Mutual  Casualty  Company  of  Minneapolis  has  been 
authorized  in  Minnesota  to  insure  against  accident  and  sickness.  The 
officers  are:  President,  M.  J.  Michael;  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  M.  N.  Leland;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H,  M.  Weiser;  attorney, 
P.  W.  Guilford;  medical  director,  T.  T.  Warham. 

— The  Mutual  Reserve  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  of  Waseca, 
Minn.,  is  seeking  incorporation.  The  Minnesota  laws  do  not  provide  for 
the  chartering  of  such  a  company  unless  a  deposit  of  $100,000  is  made 
with  the  State  Treasurer.  Commissioner  O’Brien  is  desirous  to  further 
the  organization  of  such  a  company,  provided  the  present  laws  can  be 
complied  with. 

— The  accident  agent  does  not,  like  the  life  agent,  meet  with  that 
old  “die  to  win”  saw;  neither  does  he  have  to  live  in  terror  of  the  med¬ 
ical  examiner.  He  can,  however,  use  his  list  of  accident  policyholders 
as  prospects  for  life  insurance.  More  claims  are  paid  within  a  given 
time  on  accident  policies  than  on  any  other  kind,  and  every  claim  paid 
makes  a  friend  for  the  agent,  who  should  follow  up  his  advantage  by 
placing  a  life  policy. 

— One  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  an  enabling  provision  to  pave  the  way  for  an  employers’ 
liability  act  and  rate  of  wages  law  that  shall  be  valid.  It  proposes  to 
change  Section  1  of  Article  XII.  It  would  give  the  legislature  power  to 
regulate  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  cities  and  villages,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  protection,  welfare  and  safety  of  persons  employed 
by  any  civil  division  within  the  State,  as  weli  as  by  the  State  itself. 

— H.  S.  Warner  of  Chicago  is  said  to  be  meeting  with  success  in  the 
organization  of  the  Independent  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Company, 
which  will  start  with  $100,000  capitai  and  $25,000  surplus.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are:  President,  Elmer  H.  Dearth,  former  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota;  vice-president,  Edward  O’Bryan,  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Life  at  Chicago;  second  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  H.  S.  Warner;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Lionel  M.  Parker  of 
Chicago. 

— The  Physicians  Defense  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  for  some 
time  claimed  that  the  casualty  companies  writing  physicians’  liability 
insurance  in  Minnesota  were  doing  so  in  violation  of  law.  The  company 
contends  that  the  negligence  of  a  physician  cannot  be  construed  as  an 
accident,  hence  the  illegality  of  physicians’  liability  insurance  when 
written  by  casualty  companies.  Former  Insurance  Commissioner  Dearth 
rendered  an  opinion  in  which  he  held  that  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  a 
physician  which  render  him  liable  to  damage  suits  are  accidents  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Minnesota  insurance  laws.  Commissioner  O’Brien 
has  unearthed  this  opinion  of  the  former  Commissioner,  which  is  as 
follows: 

The  whole  question  hinges  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the  word 
accident,  as  used  in  the  statute,  as  applied  to  the  errors  and  mistakes  of 
practicing  physicians.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  as  far  as  the  patient  is 
concerned  any  injury  which  he  may  suffer  or  aggravation  of  any  disease 
or  trouble  for  which  he  may  be  treated  by  a  physician  due  to  a  mistake 
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or  error  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  an 
accident.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  through  any  such  possible  errors  or 
mistakes  a  physician  would  be  liable  for  damages  fixes  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  insurable  interest  Involved  Identical  with  that  of  an  employer 
who  secures  a  policy  of  insurance,  whereby  he  will  receive  indemnity  on 
account  of  any  possible  damages  that  might  arise  through  personal  ac¬ 
cident  to  employees,  caused  wholly  or  in  part  by  his  negligence  or  care¬ 
lessness.  I  therefore  beg  to  advise  that  on  the  ground  above  set  forth, 
the  issuance  of  this  contract  by  your  company  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
appears  to  be  warranted  under  the  statutes  of  this  State,  and  will  not 
therefore  be  held  by  this  Department  as  an  illegal  contract.  I  would 
state  in  this  connection  that  the  Attorney-General  of  Minnesota  duly 
concurs  in  this  opinion. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Robert  R.  Tuttle  Becomes  Eastern  Manager  of  the  Dubuque 

Fire  and  Marine. 

Robert  R.  Tuttle  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Eastern  department  of  the  Dubuque  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Dubuque,  la.,  and  the  company  will  enter  such  Eastern  States 
as  Mr.  Tuttle  may  deem  wise.  For  the  present  it  will  only  secure  admis¬ 
sion  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  capital  was  recently  Increased 
to  $200,000,  and  it  has  a  surplus  as  to  policyholders  of  about  $430,000. 
The  Dubuque  Fire  and  Marine,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  Western 
companies,  has  of  late  years  operated  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Illinois,  and  has  made  steady  progress  in  financial  standing  and  volume 
of  business. 

Robert  R.  Tuttle  was  born  in  Syracuse  in  October,  1868.  He  was  first  a 
clerk  in  a  local  agency  up  the  State,  and  came  to  New  York  in  the  early 
90’s;  obtained  temporary  stenographic  work,  first  in  the  Niagara  office, 
then  in  the  Continental  office,  and  then  for  five  years  was  a  home  office 
employee  of  the  American  of  New  York.  He  left  that  company  to  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Imperial  of  London,  and  from  there  connected  himself 
pn  a  part  salary  and  part  profit-sharing  arrangement  with  the  Brooklyn 
agency  of  Ernestus  Gulick  &  Co.  He  then  organized  the  Highland  Mu¬ 
tual  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  composed  of  $20,000 
cash  and  $80,000  capital  stock  notes.  This  company  he  managed  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  one  and  one-half  years,  with  a  loss  ratio  of  nine  per  cent  and 
an  expense  ratio  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Louis  F.  Payn,  then  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance,  by  a  new  method  of  computing  the  assets  of 
mntual  companies,  figured  that  the  capital  stock  notes  were  also  pre¬ 
mium  notes,  and  that  mutual  companies  should  have  on  hand  in  cash  a 
reinsurance  reserve  on  the  $100,000  capital,  of  which  $80,000  was  in  notes. 
As  Mr.  Tuttle’s  company  had  issued  term  policies  to  ali  of  its  capital 
stock  note  makers  this  method  would  require  about  $75,000  in  cash  tor  a 
reinsurance  reserve.  This  method  put  most  of  the  mutual  companies  in 
New  York  State  out  of  business,  Mr.  Tuttle’s  company  among  the  num¬ 
ber,  notwithstanding  the  fine  record  it  had  made.  He  then,  in  1897,  re- 
tnrned  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  Syracuse,  and  started  his  present  general 
agency,  having  for  his  first  company  the  Firemens  of  Baltimore,  which 
he  retained  until  the  company  was  burned  out  by  the  Baltimore  fire  in 
1904.  Mr.  Tuttle  increased  the  Firemens’  New  York  business  from  $30,000 
to  $125,000  of  net  premiums  per  annum,  and  there  never  was  a  year  in 
which  his  loss  ratio  exceeded  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tuttle’s  forte  is  his  ability  to  manage  agents,  and  his  companies 
evidently  believe  that  he  can  procure  a  better  classification  than  they 
themselves  could  direct.  He  now  represents  the  Capital  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  outside  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  the  German  National  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  New 
York,  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the  Dnbuque  for  the 
Eastern  States.  In  the  upbuilding  of  his  large  agency  plant,  composed 
of  more  than  500  agents,  and  the  securing  of  an  unusually  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  preferred  business,  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  success,  but  we 
never  heard  his  competitors  speak  ill  of  him  personally. 

Under  his  management  the  Dubuque  will  probably  not  do  a  large  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  may  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  one.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Tuttie’s  intentions  may  be  with  reference  to  the  metropolitan  district. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— T.  D.  Bremer,  who  recently  formed  the  firm  of  Bremer  &  Dudley  of  New 
York  city,  has  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg. 

—It  is  reported  that  two  pumps  belonging  to  the  low-pressure  system  of 
Buffalo,  N.  y.,  are  in  a  crippled  condition.  Owing  to  this  serious  situation, 


the  pressure  in  the  congested  and  manufacturing  districts  has  been  reduced 
from  five  to  fifteen  pounds. 

—The  Order  of  Scotch  Clans  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  meet  in 
New  York,  on  August  15,  to  discuss  the  question  of  raising  rates. 

• — F.  B.  Denniston  has  been  appointed  general  agent  for  New  Jersey  of  the 
John  Hancock,  succeeding  F.  C.  Whipple,  resigned.  The  appointment  dates 
from  September  1. 

— Vice  Chancellor  Bergen  has  filed  an  opinion  signifying  his  intention  to  dis¬ 
charge  Jerome  Taylor  from  the  temporary  receivership  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Investment  Company  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  the  suit  of 
Howard  K.  Stokes.  The  Vice  Chancellor  holds  that  the  charge  of  insolvency 
has  not  been  sustained,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  allegation 
of  conspiracy. 

— Supreme  Court  Justice  Foote  recently  granted  a  temporary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  Inter-Ocean  Fire  of  Monroe  county  from  writing  or  issuing  poli¬ 
cies  of, fire  insurance,  or  in  any  manner  acting  as  a  corporate  body,  during  the 
pending  of  an  action  brought  by  Attorney-General  Mayer  through  an  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  the  committee  on  laws  of  the  New  York  State  Central  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Co-operative  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


New  Officers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire. 

F’ollowing  the  resignation  of  President  U.  C.  Crosby  and  the  death  of 
Treasurer  G.  B.  Chandler,  the  directors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  last 
week  made  a  series  of  deserved  promotions,  which  resulted  in  the  officiai 
staff  now  being  constituted  as  follows: 

President,  Frank  W.  Sargeant;  vice-president,  Walter  M.  Parker; 
treasurer,  N.  P.  Hunt;  secretaries,  Frank  E.  Martin  and  Lewis  W. 
Crockett;  assistant  secretaries,  William  B.  Burpee  and  Charles  C.  Clifford. 

Frank  W.  Sargeant,  the  newly-elected  president,  was  born  at  Candia, 
N.  H.,  March  7,  1860,  and  received  his  education  in  the  village  school 
and  at  Phillips’  Exeter  Academy.  After  a  short  mercantile  experience  in 
Boston,  and  a  brief  period  with  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail¬ 
road,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  as  an  office  boy  in  1882.  Since  that  time  his  assiduous  attention  to 
his  duties  and  his  talent  and  efficiency  along  underwriting  lines  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  steady  progression  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
company.  By  1890  he  had  qualified  himself  for  the  special  agency  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  in  1895  he  became  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  in  1900,  secretary.  His  elevation  to  the  presidency,  after  an¬ 
other  five-year  interval,  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  just  appreciation  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  as  a  fire  un¬ 
derwriter. 

Walter  M.  Parker,  vice-president,  is  president  of  the  Manchester  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  treasurer  of  the  Manchester  Savings  Bank,  and  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  New  Hampshire  financial  affairs. 

N.  P.  Hunt,  treasurer,  is  president  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  and 
has  long  served  on  the  company’s  finance  committee,  having  also  been 
vice-president  for  a  time. 

Frank  E.  Martin,  secretary,  has  been  with  the  company  since  1883, 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  joined  its  office  force.  Previous  to  his  appointment 
as  assistant  secretary,  in  1894,  he  did  considerable  field  work  for  the 
company  in  the  West,  and  has  since  had  special  supervision  of  the  West¬ 
ern  business. 

Lewis  W.  Crockett,  secretary,  spent  three  years  in  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Manchester  before  going  with  the  New  Hampshire  Fire. 
After  gaining  experience  in  several  positions  in  the  office,  he  became 
cashier  in  1895,  being  promoted  to  an  assistant  secretaryship  in  1900. 
Mr.  Crockett’s  financial  acumen,  and  his  faculty  for  office  organization 
and  statistical  work,  have  proved  him  to  be  a  most  valuable  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  the  company. 

William  B.  Burpee,  assistant  secretary,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  lor  twenty-one  years,  and  has  done  much  adjusting  and  outside 
work  for  the  company,  as  well  as  participating  actively  in  New  England 
Insurance  Exchange  affairs,  he  being  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  organization. 

Charles  C.  Clifford,  assistant  secretary,  was,  from  1885  to  1893,  occupied 
with  clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the  company.  He  then  became  assist¬ 
ant  special  agent,  and  two  years  later  was  given  the  special  agency  for 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Latterly  he  has  covered 
Eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  from  headquarters  in  Boston. 

The  New  Hampshire  Fire  has  been  a  remarkably  well-managed  and 
successful  company  ever  since  it  commenced  business  in  1870,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  steady  progress  will  be  fully  maintained 
under  the  management  of  its  new  officers,  whose  entire  underwriting  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gained  in  connection  with  the  New  Hampshire  Fire, 
and  who  are  consequently  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas  and  methods 
which  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States. 


ROBERT  R.  TUTTLE 

Just  Appointed  Eastern  Manager  of  the  Dubuque  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  of  Dubuque,  la. 


.‘^ui)pleiTient  to  The  Spectator  of  August  17,  1905. 
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New  England  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— Charles  E.  Chase,  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  Fire,  has  completely  re¬ 
covered  from  his  illness  and  resumed  his  official  duties  this  week. 

— Inspector-General  Johnson,  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Committee  of  Twenty,  has  completed  his  investigations  into  the  fire  protec¬ 
tion  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  finds  the  danger  from  general  conflagration  in 
that  city  very  limited.  Inspector  Johnson  has  submitted  several  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  fire  protection  at  Fitchburg  and  Athol,  Mass. 

— John  M.  Holcombe,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  has  notified  the 
company’s  general  agents  that  after  September  1,  it  will  issue  no  policies  pro¬ 
viding  for  five  or  ten-year  dividends,  and  that  after  December  31  all  participat¬ 
ing  policies  of  the  company  will  provide  for  an  annual  distribution  of  surplus 
only;  all  other  forms  of  deferred  dividend  policies  to  be  discontinued.  In  de¬ 
ciding  to  drop  deferred  dividend  policies,  the  company  is  simply  going  back  to 
the  methods  adopted  by  it  up  to  1901,  prior  to  which  year  all  policies  issued  by 
the  company  were  on  the  annual  dividend  plan. 


THE  WEST. 


Cedar  Rapids  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  to  establish  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Life  Insurance  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  a 
surplus  of  $25,000.  It  is  proposed  to  scatter  the  stock  in  small  blocks 
throughout  the  State  at  a  uniform  price  of  $125  per  share,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  already  $75,000  of  subscriptions  have  been  refused  as  coming 
from  too  concentrated  a  territory.  The  managers  propose  to  restrict  by 
contract  the  expenses  of  the  organization  to  the  loading  on  the  premiums, 
thereby  keeping  the  net  premiums  unimpaired  from  the  start.  A  prelim¬ 
inary  organization  has  been  effected  with  the  following  ofBcers:  Oscar 
Casey,  president;  C.  M.  Atherton,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
George  M.  Stearns,  secretary  and  actuary;  J.  M.  Dinwiddle,  treasurer; 
C.  B.  Robbins,  counsel;  Dr.  G.  E.  Crawford,  chief  medical  director;  Dr. 
J.  Lynn  Crawford,  assistant  chief  medical  director. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— E.  H.  Griffin  of  Atlantic,  la.,  has  been  appointed  district  manager  for  the 
Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  at  Davenport. 

— The  National  Fraternal  Congress  will  hold  its  regular  annual  convention  at 
Mackenac  Island,  Mich.,  beginning  August  22. 

— E.  W.  Nash  of  Omaha,  who  died  recently,  carried  $112,000  life  insurance; 
$100,000  of  this  was  in  the  Northwestern  Mutual. 

— H.  S.  Fuller,  formerly  Wisconsin  manager  for  the  Washington  Life,  is  now 
with  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in  Milwaukee. 

— The  State  Mutual  Life  has  appointed  E.  M.  France,  for  some  years  general 
~  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  succeed  Hubert  H. 
Ward. 

— Owing  to  the  inability  of  Actuary  S.  H.  Wolfe  to  take  up  the  matter  sooner, 
the  examination  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life  will  not  be  made  before 
September. 

— The  Surety  Fund  Life  of  Minneapolis,  which  writes  only  term  insurance  on 
the  assessment  plan,  was  recently  examined  by  the  Wisconsin  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  preliminary  to  the  company’s  entry  to  the  State. 

— The  House  of  David,  a  Chicago  landmark,  has  been  purchased  by  James 
W.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Illinois  Life.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Stevens  to 
reconstruct  the  building  and  rent  it  for  mercantile  purposes. 

— On  August  1,  the  State  Life  reported  $70,400,747  insurance  in  force,  a  gain 
of  $10,251,753  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year;  $2,654,750  of  new  business  was 
v/ritten  in  July.  The  company’s  policyholders  now  number  25,911. 

— Luther  Hickman  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Columbian  National  Life,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man  has  a  large  acquaintance  throughout  the  State  and  was  building  and  loan 
superintendent  under  the  last  administration. 

— The  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines  is  making  handsome  gains  in  “new  business 
this  year.  The  business  written  in  April  was  $.329,000;  that  of  May  $400,000;  in 
June  the  business  jumped  to  $521,000,  and  in  July  to  $691,000.  The  company  has 
largely  increased  its  agency  force  and  is  now  planning  to  enter  several  new 
States. 

— The  Port  Huron  Life  Underwriters  Association  recently  held  its  second  an¬ 
nual  banquet  at  the  Windermere,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  This  association,  which 
now  has  over  a  dozen  members  with  prospects  of  an  increase  in  the  near  future, 
was  organized  in  April,  1904.  It  hopes  to  send  one  or  more  delegates  to  the 
Plartford  convention. 

— The  recently  organized  Capitol  Life  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  increased  its 
paid-up  capital  to  $300,000,  the  surplus  being  $100,000.  Officers  elected  are  as 
follows:  Thomas  F.  Daly,  president;  C.  S.  Morey,  first  vice-president;  Charles 
Boettcher,  second  vice-president;  F.  W.  Bailey,  secretary;  Robert  B.  Sullivan, 
treasurer,  and  Benjamin  S.  Hostetter,  superintendent  of  agencies. 

— The  general  agency  for  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michigan  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Life,  which  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Fuller  and  his  son,  has  been 
discontinued  by  the  company.  J.  E.  Wilson,  for  some  years  special  agent  of 
the  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  agency  director  in  Wisconsin,  and  Louis 


Novotny  general  agent  at  Milwaukee.  In  future,  the  Chicago  office  will  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  all  business  written  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Illinois. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— Thomas  M.  Vaughn  of  Indianapolis  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for 
Indiana  of  the  German  of  Indianapolis. 

— Harry  B.  Doten  of  Georgia,  Ill.,  succeeds  Charles  F.  Engle  as  Illinois 
special  agent  of  the  German  of  Indianapolis. 

— The  Michigan  Commercial  of  Lansing  has  transferred  its  Cook  county  rep¬ 
resentation  from  Montgomery  &  Funkhouser  to  August  Torpe,  Jr. 

—The  governing  committee  of  the  Western  Union  has  declared  rates  open  at 
.St.  Augustine,  Ill.,  as  a  result  of  alleged  rate-cutting  by  representatives  of  non- 
affiliated  companies. 

— Paul  W.  Schenck,  second  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Stock  Mutual,  and 
James  F.  Cobb,  secretary  of  the  North  State  Fire,  have  been  recently  engaged 
in  planting  their  respective  companies  in  Arkansas. 

— The  Houston  Fire  and  Marine  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  appointed  Thomas  R. 
Smallwood,  formerly  connected  with  the  general  agency  firm  of  L.  B.  Leigh  & 
Co.  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  its  special  agent  for  Arkansas. 

— The  Wabash  Fire  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  reported  as  having  filed  its  first 
annual  report  with  the  Indiana  Insurance  Department,  showing  assets  amount¬ 
ing  to  $242,000.  Fred  S.  Gray  is  president  of  the  company,  and  M.  E.  Moriarty  is 
its  managing  underwriter. 

— Business  and  manufacturing  interests  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  have  requested 
F.  W.  Offenhauser  of  that  city  to  undertake  the  organization  of  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  with  $100,000  capital.  Mr.  Offenhauser  wants  an  additional  $25,000  surplus, 
and  will  probably  get  it. 

— The  Illinois  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  has  elected  the 
following-named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  R.  W.  Hosmer,  president;  L. 
W.  Sanborn,  H.  S.  Candee,  A.  Spitler,  vice-presidents;  H.  H.  Cleveland,  Rock 
Island,  secretary,  and  J.  J.  Van  Every,  Chicago,  treasurer. 

— J.  H.  Baufdauf  of  Englewood,  Kan.,  seeks  to  recover  damages  amounting  to 
$5000  from  J.  W.  Berryman  of  Ashland,  Kan.,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  on 
policies  issued  by  the  defendant  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Underwriters  of  Chicago. 
The  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  suffered  a  loss  in  October,  1903,  and  filed  proofs  in 
the  regular  manner,  but  was  unable  to  collect  any  money.  He  asks  the  court 
to  hold  the  defendant  responsible. 

— The  Minnesota  Insurance  Department  has  started  an  investigation  of  the 
reinsurance  returns  made  by  a  number  of  fire  companies,  and  has  found  errors 
that  will  bring  the  State  considerable  back  taxes.  Several  of  the  companies 
involved  have  sent  in  checks  for  their  respective  discrepancies.  It  was  found 
that  iron  ore  leaving  Duluth  was  underwritten  at  Cleveland  and  the  premiums 
taxed  under  the  Ohio  laws.  This  law  has  been  repealed  and  Minnesota  will  get 
the  taxes. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southern  Agents  Ask  for  Contingent  Commissions. 

The  following  memorial,  signed  by  representatives  of  local  agents’  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
has  been  addressed  to  fire  insurance  companies  operating  in  the  territory 
of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association: 

The  undersigned  committee,  authorized  by  their  State  associations  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  agents  respectively  to  memorialize  you  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tingent  commissions  in  compensating  agents  working  for  you  in  this  field,  most 
respectfully  ask  leave  to  bring  the  subject  to  your  attention,  and  for  it  to  crave 
your  thoughtful  consideration.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  lengthy 
argument  in  support  of  the  principle  of  profit  sharing,  for  we  believe  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  recognized  rule  in  very  many  large  industrial,  mercantile  and  banking 
establishments,  and  wherever  tried  systematically  and  intelligently  we  under¬ 
stand  it  has  met  the  approval  and  been  successful  from  the  standpoint^  of  both 
employers  and  employees.  We  know  of  no  business  employing  agents  in  which 
profit  sharing  can  be  so  properly  used,  and  with  so  promising  results,  as  in  that 
of  fire  insurance.  In  point  of  fact,  the  other  plan,  namely  flat  commission  by 
itself,  appears  to  your  memorialists  to  be  a  hazardous  one,  and  it  is  a  grave 
question  whether  the  serious  condition  of  the  business  and  the  annual  fire 
waste  may  not  have,  to  some  extent,  an  accelerating  force  in  the  fact  that  no 
immediate  interest  of  the  agent  is  involved,  and  that  he  is  paid  his  15  per  cent 
commission  in  advance  on  all  business,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  whether  it  is 
profitable  to  the  companies  or  a  total  loss.  There  is  no  strong,  rnoving  incentive 
to  weigh  the  moral  and  physical  hazard,  but  rather  an  invitation  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  turn  in  premiums;  the  larger  in  quantity  the  better  his  record.  When 
profit  sharing  is  adopted  for  the  compensation  of  agents  by  the^  fire  insurance 
companies,  we  believe  their  interests  will  then  become  identical  in  fact  and  not 
in  mere  words,  as  we  have  many  times  realized.  Your  memorialists  are  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  question  of  percentages.  Whether  a  straight 
commission  of  15  per  cent  plus  a  contingent  of  10  per  cent  (as  some  b^ye  ad¬ 
vocated),  or  a  straight  commission  of  10  per  cent  and  a  contingent  of  15  per 
cent  would  be  a  fair  arrangement  is  one  which  must  be  left  to  future 
sideration  and  the  experience  of  the  companies.  What  we  are  most  interested  in 
at  this  time  is  the  adoption  of  this  common  sense  and  suggestive  plan  of  paying 
agents,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  in  it  are  the  germs  of  a  higher  sta.ndard 
among  them,  a  closer  watching  of  companies’  interests,  a  jacking  up  of  the 
foundations  of  the  business  and  a  lowering  of  the  fire  waste. 

Your  memorialists  appeal  to  the  companies  individually  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  very  many  of  them  are  entirely  in  accord  with  us,  and  have  only 
been  restrained  from  acquiescing  in  this  movement  because  of  the  15  per  cent 
flat  commission  rule  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association,  and  we  trust  and 
believe  that  after  this  address  shall  have  been  duly  studied  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  organization  will  desire  to  be  foot  loose  on  this  question. 

With  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  fair  dealing  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies,  your  memorialists  submit  this  joint  invocation. 
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Insurance  Commissioner  Prewitt’s  Queries. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Prewitt  of  Kentucky  has  propounded  the 
following  questions  to  the  Are  companies  operating  in  that  State: 

1.  Is  there,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  a  pool  among  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  directly  or  indirectly,  whereby  profits  or  losses  on  the  business  are  min- 
inized  among  the  members? 

2.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  such  organizations? 

8.  Are  you,  individually  or  through  any  of  your  officers  or  managers,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  organization  named  The  Union? 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  this  organization? 

5.  Why  is  it  of  advantage  to  companies  or  managers  to  maintain  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  joint  ratings  and  eoncurrent  forms  and  inspections. 

6.  Do  tariff  organizations  to  which  you  belong,  for  the  expressed  purpose  of 
“conserving  sound  practices  in  fire  underwriting  and  the  making  of  rates  on  a 
scientific  basis,”  provide  that  the  hazards  of  one  State  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  rate  approximate  with  equal  hazards  in  other  States? 

7.  Does  this  system  of  rate  making  take  into  account  local  and  State  condi¬ 
tions? 

8.  Does  this  system  of  rating  affect  a  decrease  in  rate  in  a  State  where  the  loss 
record  is  favorable,  and  an  increase  where  tEe  loss  record  is  bad? 

9.  Is  this  a  rule  of  your  system,  or  is  an  increase  or  decrease  determined  upon 
as  a  mere  punishment  or  reward? 

10.  Are  ail  companies  doing  business  in  Kentucky  members  of  The  Union 

11.  If  tariff  associations  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  expense  of  surveys, 
inspeetions  and  rate-making,  would  any  considerable  saving  in  rate  be  effected  if 
all  companies  doing  business  in  Kentucky  were  members  of  such  organizations 
for  that  purpose? 

12.  If  not  a  member  of  The  Union  or  any  tariff  association,  how  do  you  make 
your  surveys,  inspections  and  rates? 

13.  Are  tariff  associations  advantageous  to  your  independent  operation,  or  are 
they  hurtful? 

14.  Do  you  think  that  tariff  associations  should  be  prohibited  by  law?  (a)  If 
so,  why?  (b)  If  not,  why? 

15.  Conceding  that  companies,  by  joining  tariff  associations  and  unions,  effect 
large  economies  in  the  cost  of  surveys,  inspections  and  the  ascertainment  of 
scientific  rates  (made  for  all  members  at  one  cost),  how  do  you  ju-stify  the  com¬ 
pulsory  collection  of  the  ascertained  rate  by  all  companies  in  membership  alike 
when  the  experience  of  one  or  more  of  such  companies  may  entitle  it  to  accept 
with  safety  a  smaller  rate? 

16.  If  a  State  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  higher  or  lower  rate,  according  to  its 
loss  records,  why  should  not  a  company  charge  a  higher  or  lower  rate  according 
to  its  individual  experience? 

17.  What  action  can  officials  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  take  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  rates  on  fire  insurance  paid  by  her  citizens  while  securing  for 
the  companies  safety,  and  for  the  insurer  the  highest  class  of  indemnity,  em¬ 
bracing  in  your  reply  (a)  legislative  conditions,  (b)  public  fire  inspections? 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— H.  Dockery  Teel  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  Security  Trust  and  Life  of  Philadelphia  to  succeed  the  late  J.  F.  Rogers  of 
Goldsboro.  The  appointment  becomes  effective  September  1. 

— Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
one  of  which  defines  and  regulates  industrial  business,  and  is  practically  the 
same  as  Senate  bill  182;  the  other  is  a  bill  to  provide  more  definite  de¬ 
posits  by  assessment  companies  doing  business  in  the  State.  This  bill  requires  a 
preliminary  deposit  of  $20,000  in  securities  at  “market  value.” 

— Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Southern  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  filed  at  Paducah,  Ky,  It  is  an  assessment  concern  without 
capital  stock.  The  officers  are:  J.  C.  Speight,  president;  Geo.  O.  McBroom, 
secretary,  and  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  treasurer.  Mr.  McBroom  will  have  charge 
of  the  head  office  at  Paducah,  while  Mr.  Bayles  will  be  general  manager  of 
agents;  $1100  is  the  limit  of  indemnity  procurable. 

— In  Mississippi,  a  plan  is  under  way  to  organize  a  Southern  life  company 
similar  to  the  one  being  promoted  at  New  Orleans.  According  to  The  New 
Orleans  Democrat,  the  suggestion  is  that  a  company  be  organized  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  say  $260,000  or  $500,000,  and  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  lend  to  the  com¬ 
pany  $100,000  at  four  or  five  per  cent  interest,  taking  the  equivalent  amount  in 
shares  of  stock  as  security  for  the  investment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  State 
being  a  partner  in  the  business.  It  is  believed  that  with  $100,000  to  start  the 
company  the  balance  of  the  stock  will  be  speedily  subscribed  by  local 
capitalists. 

Southern  Plre  Insurance  Notes. 

— Receiver  Wolfe,  of  the  Firemens  of  Baltimore,  has  declared  a  second  divi¬ 
dend  of  thirteen  per  cent. 

—The  Security  of  New  Haven  has  entered  Mississippi  through  the  general 
agency  of  T.  A.  Manning  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

— The  German-American  and  the  Monongahela  of  Pittsburg  have  entered 
Texas  for  reinsurance,  and  will  operate  through  the  general  agency  of  Scruggs 
&  Smith,  Dallas,  Tex. 

— The  Hamilton  Fire  of  New  York  is  preparing  to  enter  the  South  quite  gen¬ 
erally  The  company  will  commence  operations  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
with  Irwin  &  Clifford  of  New  Orleans  as  general  agents. 

— Mayor  Timanus  and  Engineer  Quick  of  Baltimore  held  a  conference  re¬ 
cently  on  the  subject  of  fire  protection  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  city. 
The  necessity  for  fifty-four  additional  hydrants  for  this  district  was  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  engineer,  who  stated  that  his  department  had  no  money  for 
their  installation. 


— The  Insurance  Directory  of  Greater  New  York,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Jersey 
City,  Bayonne  and  Hoboken  for  1905-19()6,  has  been  issued  by  The  Insurance 
Record.  It  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  companies,  agents  and 
brokers  in  the  territory  designated,  together  with  other  useful  data. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Dilemma  of  Fraternal  Orders,* 

The  attention  which  has  been  attracted  to  the  problems  confronting 
fraternal  orders  has  been  more  intense  during  the  past  few  months 
than  ever  before,  owing  mainly  to  the  stir  created  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  of 
the  fraternals.  For  more  than  a  generation  the  advocates  of  fraternal 
insurance  have  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  cheap  insurance,  entirely 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  cheapest  is  seldom  the  best.  Certificate- 
holders  have  been  assured  that  there  was  no  use  of  their  paying  the 
rates  charged  by  the  old-line  or  legal  reserve  companies,  because  those 
organizations  simply  used  the  large  premiums  to  accumulate  immense 
funds  which  would  never  be  distributed.  They  utterly  ignored  the 
teachings  of  men  who  had  studied  the  experience  of  centuries,  and 
boldly  proclaimed  that  by  the  constant  accession  of  new  blood  the  cost 
of  the  insurance  could  be  kept  down  to  the  rates  originally  charged  at 
age  of  entry.  Pay  for  your  insurance  as  you  go  and  keep  the  reserve 
in  your  pockets  was  for  years  the  rallying  cry  of  the  fraternals,  and 
now  that  the  pocket  reserves  are  demanded  there  is  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  members  who  followed  part  of  the  advice  but 
utterly  ignored  the  remainder  of  it.  They  thought  “keep  the  reserve 
in  your  pockets”  meant  they  could  spend  it  as  they  choose,  and  now 
when  the  demand  is  made  for  those  pocket  reserves  they  are  not 
available. 

All  through  the  years  in  which  the  fraternal  plan  has  grown,  and 
apparently  flourished,  the  warning  voice  of  experience  has  been  raised 
against  it,  but  the  officers  and  members  have  refused  to  listen  to  it  and 
are  still  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  those  who  have  studied  the  question 
in  all  its  bearings.  They  have  continued  to  ignore  the  inevitable  law 
of  mortality,  and  when  misfortune  overtakes  their  favorite  order  they 
wonder  how  it  all  happens.  There  are  more  than  four  million  mem¬ 
bers  enrolled  in  the  hundreds  of  fraternal  orders  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  while  we  cannot  liken  them  to  Carlisle’s  definition 
of  the  people  of  England  as  “mostly  fools,”  yet  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  believe,  at  the  instigation  of  the  promoters  of  fraternal 
orders,  that  insurance  can  be  furnished  at  age  forty-five,  for  example, 
at  the  same  cost  as  at  age  twenty-one,  provided  simply  that  the  man 
aged  forty-five  joined  the  order  when  he  was  twenty-one.  No  fra- 
ternalist  has  yet  discovered  a  plan  of  circumventing  the  law  of  mor¬ 
tality,  nor  b.as  any  man  discovered  a  way  to  upset  the  law  of  gravity, 
and  one  discovery  is  likely  to  be  coincident  with  the  other. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  prominent  leader  in  fraternal  circles  aston¬ 
ished  the  members  of  his  fraternity  by  claiming  that  fraternal  in¬ 
surance  was  nothing  but  temporary  insurance  involving  increasing  cost 
as  the  members  grew  older.  He  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  although  he  had  devoted  years  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
system  and  saw  its  inevitable  drift,  he  was  laughed  down  and  his 
recommendations  set  at  naught.  The  weakest  point  in  the  fraternal 
system  is  its  very  spirit  of  fraternalism,  where  every  member  has  a 
voice  and  a  vote,  and  can  vote  down  the  recommendations  of  the 
leaders  who,  from  their  position,  can  see  more  clearly  the  dangers 
which  threaten.  For  this  condition  the  leaders  are  themselves  largely 
to  blame.  In  past  years  they  argued  that  the  rates  were  ample  to  meet 
all  requirements  of  the  future,  and  that  argument,  repeated  by  those 
anxious  to  get  men  into  the  same  order,  has  permeated  the  entire 
mass  of  the ’membership,  so  that  when  a  change  becomes  necessary 
the  opposition  is  strong  enough  in  most  cases  to  either  defeat  it  alto¬ 
gether  or  at  least  to  materially  modify  the  plan,  with  the  result  that  in 
a  few  years  the  work  has  all  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  present  status  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  is  a  case  in  point.  About 
six  years  ago  the  leaders  of  this  order,  the  men  intrusted  with  the 
executive  management,  realized  that  the  order  could  not  continue  on 
its  then  plan,  and,  being  farsighted  men,  devised  a  plan  which,  in  their 
judgment,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  authority  of  repute, 
would  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  order.  When  the  plan  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  order,  including  men  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  most  of  them  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  insurance,  it  was  promptly  voted  down.  These  men 
could  not  ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  some  change  must  be  made, 

*  Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Spectator  Company,  New  York. 
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Table  I. — Thirty-Six  Leading  Fraternal  Orders. 


NAME  OF  ORDER . 

Ancient 
Order  of 
United 
Workmen 
(Sup.  Lodge) 

Ben-Hur. 

Brith 

Abraham. 

Catholic 

Benevolent 

Legion. 

Catholic 
Knights  of 
America. 

Catholic 

Mutual 

Benefit 

Association. 

Catholic 
Order  of 
Foresters. 

Foresters, 
Independent 
Order  of 

Fraternal 

Aid 

Association. 

Location . 

Meadville, 

Crawfords- 

Brooklyn, 

St.  Louis, 

Hornellsville, 

Chicago, 

Toronto, 

Lawrence, 

Pa. 

viile,  Ind. 

New  York. 

N.  Y. 

Mo. 

N.  Y. 

lU. 

Ont. 

Kan. 

Commenced  business . 

1868. 

1894. 

1887. 

1881. 

1879. 

1876. 

1883. 

1881. 

1890. 

Mortuary  assessments  received  in  1904 . 

7,631,138 

839,346 

230,135 

1,165,904 

899,483 

1,518,589 

1.305,763 

3,163,598 

384,990 

Claims  paid  in  1904 . 

8,330.895 

715,475 

206,950 

1.290,333 

939,360 

1,520,640 

996,840 

2,151,308 

309,188 

Income  saved  in  1904 . 

175,516 

94,469 

46,083 

*—119,090 

11,415 

31,076 

244,303 

1,033,334 

72,833 

Net  cash  assets  December  31,  1904! . 

489,896 

694,497 

227,975 

9,076 

719,404 

1,179,615 

736,007 

8,019,933 

132,545 

New  members  admitted  in  1 904 . 

19,141 

16,195 

13,430 

396 

352 

2,333 

10,547 

28,730 

3,852 

Membership  December  31,  1904 . 

Gain  (  +  )  or  loss  ( — )  in  membership  during  1904 

323,393 

79,564 

77,699 

33,346 

18,659 

57,615 

1 14,366 

333,876 

29,026 

—39,693 

+6,492 

+  7,742 

—13,689 

—4,637 

—3,931 

+  1,658 

+  6,384 

—3,334 

Insurance  in  force  December  31,  1904 . 

556,592,494 

98,664,000 

38,849,500 

31,322,350 

35,950,080 

83.783,500 

120,564,500 

242,896,000 

38,518,000 

Deaths  occurring  in  1904 . 

4,810 

596 

451 

673 

489 

823 

943 

1,672 

240 

Lapsed  certificates  in  1904 . 

54,023 

9,107 

3,237 

13,413 

4,490 

5,441 

7,947 

20,674 

8,946 

Death  rate  per  1000  in  1904 . 

14.0 

7.8 

6. 1 

23  I 

233 

13-9 

8.3 

7-5 

7.8 

Average  cost  per  member  in  1904 . 

22.33 

II  .00 

312 

40.08 

42.90 

25.63 

11.52 

14.21 

12.54 

Cash  assets  per  capita  held  December  31,  1904.  . 

I-5I 

8.73 

2-93 

0.41 

3855 

30.48 

6.44 

35  50 

5-25 

Average  amount  of  policies  in  force . 

1,721 

1,240 

0 

0 

1,408 

i.39> 

1,454 

1,055 

1,075 

1,327 

Average  cost  per  $iooo  in  i904§ . 

12 . 92 

00 

00 

6.34 

00 

Ca2 

0 

00 

17.63 

10.92 

13.23 

9-45 

NAME  OF  ORDER . 

Fraternal 

Mystic 

Circle. 

Free  Sons 
of 

Israel. 

Golden 
Cross, 
United 
Order 
of  the 

Improved 
Order  of 
Heptasophs. 

Knights 
and  Ladies 
of  Honor. 

Knights  and 
Ladies  of 
Security. 

Knights 

of 

Columbus. 

Knights 

of 

Honor. 

Knights  of 
Maccabees  of 
the  World. 

Location . 

Philadelphia, 

Knoxville, 

Baltimore, 

Indianapolis, 

Topeka, 

New  Haven, 

St.  Louis, 

Port  Huron, 

Pa. 

New  York. 

Tenn. 

Md. 

Ind. 

Kan. 

Conn. 

Mo. 

Mich. 

Commenced  business . 

1883. 

1871. 

1876. 

1878. 

1877. 

1892. 

1882. 

1873- 

rO 

00 

00 

Mortuary  assessments  received  in  1904 . 

300,240 

316,986 

486,328 

1,323,524 

1.321,939 

601,708 

469,722 

2,869,304 

4,512,184 

Claims  paid  in  1904 . 

318,071 

233.917 

405,047 

1,165,465 

1,353,326 

303,449 

283,327 

2,892,637 

3,470,966 

Income  saved  in  1904 . 

40,075 

5,547 

38,603 

87,790 

47,084 

121,496 

220,888 

* — 16,958 

701,569 

Net  cash  assets  December  31,  1904! . 

153,220 

927,896 

73,993 

598.711 

343,787 

603,535 

1,238,481 

39,985 

3,919,758 

New  members  admitted  in  1904 . 

5,034 

434 

3,371 

9.911 

16,191 

13,878 

7,540 

3,481 

50,369 

Membership  December  31,  1904 . 

Gain  (  +  )  or  loss  ( — )  in  membership  during  1904 

13,812 

10,875 

18,590 

62,299 

76,109 

48,386 

43,314 

49,173 

322,376 

+  1,728 

—5 

— 1,119 

+  4,568 

+  5,358 

+3,690 

+5,612 

—2,431 

— 18,928 

Insurance  in  force  December  31,  1904 . 

18,819,666 

10,875.000 

21,380,500 

92,793,000 

79,908,000 

60,656,500 

43,821,000 

82,334,000 

409,851,474 

Deaths  occurring  in  1904 . 

132 

218 

388 

701 

1,228 

418 

278 

1,679 

2,265 

Lapsed  certificates  in  1 904 . 

3,174 

221 

3,102 

4,642 

9,605 

7,770 

1,650 

4,233 

67,032 

Death  rate  per  1000  in  1904 . 

10 . 2 

20.0 

150 

II. 7 

16. 7 

92 

6.9 

33  3 

6.8 

Average  cost  per  member  in  1904 . 

23.18 

19.94 

2539 

22.03 

20.77 

13.21 

11.60 

56.92 

13.60 

Cash  assets  per  capita  held  December  31,  1904.  . 

11.09 

8-33 

4.09 

9 . 61 

4.32 

12 .46 

28 . 60 

0 . 8r 

12.16 

Average  amount  of  policies  in  force . 

1,362 

1,000 

1,150 

1,489 

1,050 

1.253 

1,012 

1,673 

1,271 

Average  cost  per  $1000  in  i904§ . 

* 

17.02 

19.94 

23 .08 

15.60 

19.78 

10.54 

11.46 

34.03 

10 . 70 

NAME  OF  ORDER . 

Knights 

of 

Pythias 

(Endowment 

Rank). 

Knights  of 
the  Modem 
Maccabees. 

Ladies 

Catholic 

Benevolent 

Association. 

Ladies 
of  the 
Maccabees. 

Ladies  of 
the  Modem 
Maccabees. 

Loyal 

Association. 

Loyal  Mystic 
legion  of 
America. 

Modem 
Woodmen  of 
America. 

National 

Union. 

Location . 

Chicago, 

Port  Huron, 

Erie, 

Port  Huron, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Jersey  City, 

Hastings, 

Rock  Island, 

Toledo,  0. 

lU. 

Mich. 

Pa, 

Mich. 

Mich. 

N.  J. 

Neb. 

III. 

Commenced  business . 

1877. 

1881. 

00 

0 

0 

1893. 

1890. 

1889. 

1893. 

1883. 

1881. 

Mortuary  assessments  received  in  1904 . 

1,807,765 

1,143,633 

7 1 1 ,000 

1,130,235 

427,792 

178,017 

51,798 

6,297,337 

2,098,286 

Claims  paid  in  1904 . 

1,494,635 

1,132,824 

666,283 

670,546 

335,589 

145,348 

47,398 

6,688,997 

2,034,050 

Income  saved  in  1904 . 

313,309 

19,9,30 

16,206 

222,302 

64,742 

19,363 

5,266 

* — 394,481 

11,373 

Net  cash  assets  December  31,  1904! . 

1,031,186 

93,866 

253,279 

1,181,342 

184,636 

139,476 

40,957 

1,274,825 

367,304 

New  members  admitted  in  1904 . 

12,248 

18,413 

5,316 

24,898 

5,762 

676 

1,063 

61,074 

3,464 

Membership  December  31,  1904 . 

Gain  (  +  )  or  loss  ( — )  in  membership  during  1904 

68,203 

120,308 

89,750 

123,414 

62,754 

7,239 

6,718 

660,952 

65,372 

+  4,642 

+3,847 

+ 1,701 

+11,163 

+3,813 

+  365 

+  74 

+  801 

— 2,149 

Insurance  in  force  December  31,  1904 . 

109,787,000 

151,238,500 

79,483,000 

98,568,491 

34,320,300 

13,181,000 

8,308,000 

1136  678,500 

143,347,000 

Deaths  occurring  in  1904 . 

819 

804 

670 

818 

434 

70 

49 

3,734 

792 

Lapsed  certificates  in  1904 . 

6,787 

11,762 

2,945 

12,917 

1,516 

241 

940 

56,539 

6,821 

Death  rate  per  1000  in  1904 . 

12.4 

6.9 

7-3 

6.9 

71 

9  9 

7-3 

3-7 

II  .9 

Average  cost  per  member  in  1904 . 

2744 

9-74 

8.00 

9-39 

703 

2523 

7-73 

9-53 

31.60 

Cach  assets  per  capita  held  December  31,  1904.  . 

15.12 

0. 78 

2 . 84 

9-57 

2 . 62 

19.37 

6 . 10 

1-93 

3.62 

Average  amount  of  policies  in  force . 

1,610 

1,238 

886 

799 

866 

1,821 

1,366 

1,720 

2,235 

Average  cost  per  $1000  in  19045 . 

17.02 

7-74 

903 

12.00 

8.12 

13-85 

3-12 

5-54 

14  20 

lOO 
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Table  I. — Thirty-Six  Leading  Fraternal  Orders. — Concluded. 


NAME  OF  ORDER . 

New 
England 
Order  of 
Protection. 

Pilgrim 
Fathers, 
United 
Order  of. 

Protected 

Home 

Circle. 

Royal 

Arcanum. 

Royal 

League. 

Shield 

of 

Honor. 

Sons 

of 

Benjamin. 

Womens 
Catholic 
Order  of 
Foresters. 

Woodmen 
of  the 
World 
(Sov. 
Camp). 

Totals, 

Thirty-six 

Orders: 

Boston, 

Lawrence, 

Sharon, 

Boston, 

Chicago, 

Baltimore, 

Chicago, 

Omaha, 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Pa. 

Mass. 

in. 

Md. 

New  York. 

Ill. 

Neb. 

Commenced  business . 

1887. 

1879. 

1886. 

1877. 

1883. 

1885. 

1877. 

1891.  - 

1891. 

Mortuary  assessments  received  in  1904 . 

579.657 

481,857 

519,934 

7,868,396 

661,460 

150,233 

250,799 

479,511 

3,518,355 

57,793,986 

Claims  paid  in  1904 . 

595.°oo 

490,000 

472,900 

8,155,469 

471,125 

148,000 

258,619 

471,875 

2,371,047 

33,649,199 

Income  saved  in  1904 . 

* — 12,156 

* — 11,768 

44,893 

* — 164,165 

151,408 

*—2,553 

9,054 

29,430 

834,312 

3,983,398 

Net  cash  assets  December  31,  1904! . 

103.655 

t— 3,195 

782,488 

2,429,375 

826,746 

13,894 

154,531 

248,656 

2,319,651 

31,574,165 

New  members  admitted  in  1904 . 

5.469 

554 

9,669 

35.980 

3,431 

D353 

317 

1,747 

60,073 

459,792 

Membership  December  31,  1904 . 

38,416 

19,698 

55,736 

305,083 

25,244 

13,237 

20,564 

43,246 

237,252 

3,356,465 

Gain  ( +  )  or  loss  ( — )  in  membership  during  1 904 

+  3,860 

—2,173 

+  1,085 

+21,994 

+  1,576 

+  461 

—1,402 

+ 1,371 

+  30,076 

+40,580 

Insurance  in  force  December  31,  1904 . 

59,879,000 

28,528,000 

53,422,500 

680  848,000 

54,605,500 

12,277,250 

15,491,500 

46,0.^1,000 

349  752,700 

5155  746,905 

Deaths  occurring  in  1904 . 

345 

293 

457 

3,175 

251 

152 

318 

376 

1,791 

33,250 

Lapsed  certificates  in  1904 . 

•?83,o62 

Death  rate  per  1000  in  1904 . 

9-5 

14. 1 

8.3 

10 . 8 

10-3 

II  .7 

15-0 

8.8 

8.1 

9-4 

Average  cost  per  member  in  1904 . 

15.89 

2319 

9.42 

26.75 

27.04 

11-55 

11.79 

11.27 

15-83 

16.34 

Cash  assets  per  capita  held  December  31,  1904 

2 . 70 

t- 

14.04 

7.96 

32.75 

i-°5 

7-51 

3-73 

9.78 

8.88 

Average  amount  of  policies  in  force . 

1,560 

1,447 

959 

2,232 

2,163 

928 

753 

1,064 

1,474 

1,430 

Average  cost  per  $1000  in  1904! . 

10.19 

16.03 

9 . 82 

11.99 

12.50 

12.44 

13.66 

10.59 

10.74 

11.27 

* — Disbursements  exceed  income.  t — Liabilities  exceed  assets.  {After  deducting  cash  liabilities.  §  The  foregoing  costs  do  not  include  “quarterly  dues”  payable  for  lodge 

expenses,  ranging  from  $3  to  $C  per  member  per  annum,  and  which  would  increase  the  cost  on  an  average  about  25  cents  monthly.  Except  for  a  per  capita  tax  of  50  cents  to  $1  included, 
the  “expenses"  following  in  Table  II  do  not  include  these  “quarterly  dues”  (A.  O.  U.  W.  Table). 


Table  II. — Progress  of  Four  Leading  Orders. 


Knights  of  Honor. 


Yeas. 

Mortuary 

Assessments. 

Claims 

Paid. 

Members 

1  Admitted 

in  Year. 

Members 
at  End  of 
Year. 

Deaths 

Occurring. 

Lapses. 

Death  Rate 
Per  100 
Members. 

'  Average  Cost 

to  Each 
Member. 

1904.... 

s 

2,869,304 

s 

2,892,637 

3,481 

49,175 

1,679 

4,233 

33-3 

$ 

56-94 

1903.... 

2,981,283 

2,986,549 

4,292 

51,606 

1,670 

4,596 

31-7 

56.67 

1902.  .  .  . 

3,082,152 

3,066,482 

4,093 

53,580 

1,637 

4,649 

29-9 

56.35 

1901 .  .  ,  . 

3,216,217 

3,227,089 

3,854 

55,773 

1,706 

5,3°7 

29.4 

55-40 

1900.  .  .  . 

3,442,662 

3,433,887 

3,125 

39,932 

1,784 

00 

'b'lo 

28  .  I 

54-31 

1899.... 

3,394,979 

3,515,033 

4,389 

66,863 

2,120 

28.4 

48 . 22 

1898. . . . 

3,988,194 

3,901,286 

7,489 

82,256 

1,887 

13,033 

21.9 

46.40 

1897.... 

3,894,532 

3,918,264 

10,571 

89,679 

2,233 

15,292 

24,800 

24.0 

41 . 82 

1896. . . . 

4,261,084 

4,153,004 

8,338 

96,633 

2,137 

20 . 2 

40.23 

1895.... 

4,058,331 

3,944,233 

8,836 

115,212 

119.785 

2,067 

11,342 

10,748 

17.6 

34-54 

1894.... 

3,844,530 

3,845,117 

9,151 

1,972 

16.4 

31.61 

1893.... 

4,020,074 

4,017,486 

9,321 

123,334 

2,062 

10,978 

16.5 

32.11 

1892. . . . 

4,279,401 

4,283,392 

8,297 

127,073 

2,031 

11,672 

15-8 

32.97 

1891. . . . 

4,209,046 

4,207,500 

11,282 

132,499 

2,081 

11,914 

15-5 

31-43 

1890. . . . 

3,483,982 

3,482,000 

12,062 

135,212 

1,946 

6,657 

14 . 6 

26. 10 

1889. . . . 

3,413,555 

3,421,033 

12,332 

131,753 

1,740 

1,696 

4,476 

13-3 

26.56 

1888.... 

3,198,137 

3,210,656 

11,025 

8,861 

125,417 

6,824 

13-7 

33-75 

1887.... 

3,178,433 

3,173,400 

122,912 

1,607 

10,511 

12 .9 

25-52 

1886.... 

3,080,919 

3,080,600 

8,803 

126,169 

1,510 

6,619 

12 .0 

24.49 

1885.... 

2,999,060 

3,079,000 

8,982 

125,495 

1,487 

10,601 

.11.7 

23.61 

1884. . . . 

2,709,562 

2,634,251 

10,640 

128,601 

1,426 

8,922 

I  I  .  I 

21.09 

1883.... 

2,856,617 

3,028,000 

12,776 

128,309 

1,427 

8,566 

II  .  2 

22.51 

Royal  Arcanum. 


1904.... 

7,868,396 

8,155,469 

35,980 

305,083 

3,175 

10,81 1 

10 

8 

26 

75 

I903---- 

7,505,893 

7,320,551 

39,581 

28.^,o8q 

2,815 

7-999 

10 

5 

27 

94 

1902.  .  .  . 

7,140,663 

6,899,869 

33,216 

254,322 

2,546 

7,480 

10 

5 

29 

43 

1901. . . . 

6,860,988 

6,595,105 

31,055 

231,132 

2,375 

7»622 

10 

8 

31 

10 

1900.  ,  .  . 

6,604,709 

6,277,069 

24,086 

210,074 

2,229 

5,651 

1 1 

0 

32 

70 

1899.... 

6,491,620 

6,083,452 

12,913 

193,868 

2,094 

6,135 

10 

9 

33 

90 

1898. . . . 

5,719,015 

5,279,243 

9,039 

189,184 

1,898 

13,062 

9 

9 

29 

77 

1897.... 

5,405,774 

5,210,824 

13,299 

195,103 

1,812 

6,643 

9 

4 

28 

05 

1896.  .  ,  . 

4,882,348 

3,002,674 

22,452 

190,261 

1,731 

4,520 

9 

5 

26 

80 

1895.... 

4,204,008 

4,197,446 

20,454 

174,060 

1,527 

4,174 

9 

2 

25 

22 

1894.... 

4,190,030 

3,959,600 

16,975 

159,307 

1,344 

4,750 

8 

7 

27 

23 

1893.... 

3,693,916 

3,770,750 

16,086 

148,426 

1,296 

3,553 

9 

I 

25 

87 

1892. . . . 

3,432,834 

3,401,750 

17,293 

137,189 

1,141 

3,729 

8 

7 

26 

18 

1891. . . . 

3,129,420 

3,096,250 

17,089 

124,766 

1,009 

2,680 

8 

5 

26 

50 

1890. . . . 

2,803,060 

2,717,302 

16,802 

111,366 

947 

2,482 

9 

0 

26 

77 

1889. . . . 

2,158,310 

2,146,526 

13,357 

97,993 

750 

1,599 

8 

I 

23 

33 

1888. . . . 

2,120,609 

2,024,700 

10,789 

86,935 

690 

2,335 

8 

3 

25 

53 

1887. . . . 

1,933,033 

1,940,300 

10,847 

79,171 

636 

1,863 

8 

5 

25 

73 

1886. . . . 

1,543,829 

1,512,000 

12,010 

70,823 

522 

1,622 

7 

9 

23 

43 

1885.... 

1,263,846 

1,260,300 

9,217 

60,957 

430 

1,641 

7 

5 

22 

02 

1884. . . , 

1,053,103 

1,042,500 

7,973 

53,811 

380 

1,526 

7 

5 

20 

73 

1883.... 

879,911 

906,000 

9,126 

47,744 

303 

1,113 

6 

9 

20 

05 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World. 


Year. 

j  Mortuary 
Assessments. 

Claims 

Paid. 

1 

Members 

Admitted 

in  Year. 

Members 

1  at  End  of 

Year. 

Deaths 

1  Occurring. 

Lapses. 

Death  Rate 

Per  100 

Members. 

1  Average  Cost 

1  to  Each 

Member.  , 

1904.... 

$ 

4,512,184 

$ 

3,470,966 

50,369 

322,376 

2,265 

67,032 

6.8 

$ 

13.60 

1903.... 

4,159,399 

3,055,454 

88,505 

341,304 

2,108 

30,657 

6.7 

13-27 

1902.  .  .  . 

3,598,146 

2,609,006 

70,780 

285,564 

1,723 

23,792 

6.6 

13.68 

1901  .  .  .  . 

2,960,439 

2,175,168 

56,787 

240,299 

1,492 

18,828 

6.7 

13-33 

1900.  .  .  . 

2,543,441 

1,950,538 

51,285 

203,832 

1,250 

1,088 

788 

16,692 

6 . 2 

12.69 

1899.... 

2,082,080 

1,751,688 

1,701,010 

54,293 

197,132 

18,325 

6.0 

11-59 

1898. . . . 

1,270,353 

40,690 

162,252 

138,663 

16,313 

5-2 

11.64 

1897.... 

1,415,738 

1,135,338 

35,952 

696 

15,360 

5-4 

II  .00 

1896. . . . 

1,256,897 

992,875 

32,046 

118,767 

568 

14,580 

5-1 

11-93 

1895.... 

1,021,254 

799,684 

81 7,070 

37,895 

101,869 

494 

12,152 

5-5 

11-45 

1894.... 

694,795 

29,661 

76,620 

376 

9,134 

5-8 

12.33 

1893.... 

641,334 

367,458 

502,933 

21,956 

53,222 

318 

6,693 

7.0 

14-03 

1892. . .. 

313,846 

17,942 

38,277 

187 

2,654 

6. 1 

11-95 

1891. . . . 

266,043 

246,306 

6,405 

23,176 

133 

6.6 

13-27 

1890. . . . 

214,03s 

175,300 

3,808 

16,904 

13,696 

92 

508 

6.0 

13-99 

1889. . . . 

130,200 

84,783 

134,000 

4,525 

69 

531 

5-9 

II  .  II 

1888.... 

77,200 

4,433 

9,771 

37 

561 

4.7 

10.80 

1887.... 

46,837 

43,000 

2,456 

5,936 

23 

287 

4.7 

9-64 

1886.... 

34,408 

34,100 

1,992 

3,790 

17 

312 

5-7 

11.62 

so  a  colnpromise  plan  was  adopted,  and  they  went  back  to  their  homes 
claiming  that  the  order  was  permanently  established,  and  after  a  little 
time  new  members  came  in  in  larger  numbers  than  before,  many  wiser 
men,  however,  dropping  out.  This  year  the  leaders  found  that  the 
compromise  plan  had  failed  and  that  something  more  must  be  done 
to  keep  the  order  going,  and  they  again  submitted  a  plan  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  order  since  its  existence  and  of  a  more  scientific 
nature  than  any  yet  proposed,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  technical  defects. 
The  supreme  council  adopted  the  plan,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  members  the  most  bitter  outcry  was  raised, 
and  to  such  effect  that  the  supreme  body  must  again  assemble  to 
reconsider  the  plan,  and  it  is  a  pretty  safe  prediction  that  another 
compromise  will  be  arrived  at  which  will  mean  further  trouble  in  the 
future. 

The  Royal  Arcanum  is  not  the  only  order  that  finds  itself  in  serious 
trouble,  and  while  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  a  majority  of 
the  leading  fraternal  institutions  of  the  country  have  made  more  or 
less  radical  changes  in  their  plans,  not  a  month  passes  without  further 
announcements  of  increased  rates,  while  those  orders  where  the  change 
has  already  been  made  are  having  hard  work  to  keep  their  members 
in  line.  Last  year  was  the  poorest  in  nearly  a  decade  for  fraternal 
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Table  II. — Continued. 

Ancient  Order  or  United  Workmen. 


YEAR. 

Income. 

Expend  ITOEES. 

Insurance  Account. 

Average 
Mortuary 
Cost  per 
Member. 

Fees  and 
Dues. 

Assessments. 

Total 

Income. 

Losses  Paid. 

Expenses. 

Total  Dis¬ 
bursements. 

Certificates 
in  force. 

Average 

No.  of  I^sks 
Exposed. 

Death  Rate 
per  1000 
Risks. 

1904 . 

$780,405 

$8,474,015 

89,255,831 

88,305,595 

8749,420 

89,080,315 

323,393 

343,239 

14.01 

S25.85 

i9°3 . 

1,046,723 

10,273,389 

12,494,230 

10,046,521 

913.919 

10,960,440 

423,015 

437,262 

12.94 

23-5° 

1902 . 

993>824 

10,170,658 

11,164,482 

9,860,412 

899,541 

10,759,953 

451,510 

439,466 

11.84 

23-17 

1901 . 

929,211 

9,816,501 

10,745,712 

9,473,275 

819,262 

10,292,537 

427,422 

422,521 

12.00 

23-23 

1900 . 

895,896 

9,079,834 

9,975,73° 

9,030,809 

891,087 

9,921,896 

417,620 

404,324 

11.32 

22 . 46 

1899 . 

774,918 

8,308,536 

9,083,454 

8,335,574 

777,994 

9,113,568 

390,952 

375,807 

11.36 

22.11 

1898 . 

705,170 

7,705,935 

8,501,105 

7,770,417 

635,261 

8,455,677 

360,662 

354,326 

11-32 

22 .00 

1897 . 

663,024 

7,920,992 

8,584,010 

7,761,934 

653.493 

8,415.427 

347,990 

343,775 

10.86 

23-04 

1896 . 

631,5°! 

7,598,977 

8,230,478 

7,479,767 

631,892 

8,111,650 

369,099 

362,648 

10.52 

20.95 

1895 . 

562,538 

7,336,347 

7,898,885 

7,313,839 

588,948 

7,902,787 

354,309 

349,914 

10.48 

20.97 

1894 . 

527,619 

7,117,355 

7,644,974 

7,116,808 

561,592 

7,678,400 

341,371 

336,085 

10-43 

21.19 

1893 . 

527,690 

6,423,707 

6,951,403 

6,479,175 

505,748 

6,984,923 

328,775 

320,374 

10.  II 

20.05 

1892 . 

476,745 

6,080,714 

6,557,459 

6,015,021 

462,515 

6,477,535 

308,575 

292,539 

10 . 19 

20 . 80 

1891 . 

416,064 

5,325,174 

5,741,238 

5,307,588 

385,851 

5.693.439 

276,352 

264,251 

9-72 

20. 19 

1890 . 

373,160 

4,744,226 

5,717,386 

4,762,157 

365,674 

5,127,831 

251,538 

241,666 

10.32 

19-3° 

1889 . 

343,679 

4,i8i,9S3 

4,525,632 

4,149,805 

348,988 

4,498,793 

232,059 

229,269 

9.00 

18.25 

1888 . 

309,218 

3,966,740 

4,275,958 

3,985,088 

311.301 

4,296,389 

215.193 

206,751 

9.64 

19 . 18 

1887 . 

284,683 

3,4SS,5°S 

3,740,188 

3,453,287 

273,817 

3,727,104 

198,307 

187,209 

9  22 

18.43 

1886 . 

271,006 

2,956,836 

3,227,842 

2,942,597 

261,409 

3,204,366 

176,111 

166,473 

8.82 

17-74 

188s . 

221,112 

2,580,468 

2,801,580 

2,556,458 

206,938 

2,773.396 

137,373 

150,545 

8.32 

17.14 

1884 . 

196,719 

2,193,880 

2,390,699 

2,180,126 

197,286 

2,377,412 

143,714 

137.415 

7-93 

13-98 

1883 . 

183,410 

2,032,459 

2,215,869 

2,031,047 

164,078 

2,195,125 

131,115 

Totals..  .  . 

$12,114,321 

8137,834,201 

$149,948,522 

$146,367,302 

$11,658,008 

5158,025,310 

$21.21 

Table  III. — Orders  Showing  Gain  in  Membership  in  1904. 


Name  or  Order. 

Commenced  j ! 
Business.  | 

il 

Certificates 
in  Force 
Jan.  1,  1904 

Certificates 
Written 
in  1904. 

Certificates 
in  Force 
Jan.  1.  1905 

Gain 

in 

Year. 

Woodmen  of  World  (Sov.  C’p-) 

1891 

207,176 

60,073 

237,252 

30,076 

Royal  Arcanum . 

1877 

283,089 

35,980 

305,083 

21,994 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees . 

1892 

112,251 

24,898 

123,414 

11,163 

American  Guild . 

1890 

16,443 

14,084 

24,324 

7,881 

Brith  Abraham . 

1887 

69,957 

13,43° 

77,699 

7,742 

BenHur . 

1894 

73,072 

16,19s 

79,564 

6,492 

Gleaners,  Anc.  Order . 

1894 

33,598 

8,475 

40,041 

6,443 

Foresters,  Ind.  Order . 

1881 

219,492 

28,730 

225,876 

6,384 

K’ts  of  Modern  Maccabees .... 

1881 

1 14,461 

18.413 

120,308 

5,847 

K’ts  and  Ladies  of  Security. .  . . 

1892 

42,696 

13,878 

48,386 

5,690 

Knights  of  Columbus . 

1882 

37,702 

7,540 

43,314 

5,612 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor.. . 

1877 

70,751 

16,191 

76,109 

5,358 

Knights  of  Pythias . 

1877 

63,561 

12,248 

68,203 

4,642 

Heptasophs,  Improved  Order. . 

1878 

57,731 

9,911 

62,299 

4,568 

New  England  Or.  of  Protection 

1887 

34,556 

5,469 

38,416 

3,860 

Ladies  of  Modern  Maccabees. . 

1890 

58,942 

5,762 

62,754 

3,812 

Artisans  Canadiens  Francais. .  . 

1877 

19,712 

4,488 

23,020 

3,3°8 

Woodmen  of  World  (Pac.  Jur.) 

1890 

90,769 

11,490 

93,846 

3,°77 

Polish  R.  C.  Union . 

1887 

15,372 

3,067 

17,57° 

2,198 

Grand  Fraternity . 

1886 

8,344 

4,252 

10,277 

1,933 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle . 

1885 

12,084 

5,034 

13,812 

1,728 

Ladies  Catholic  Benevolent.. .  . 

1890 

88,049 

5,316 

89,75° 

1,701 

Catholic  Order  Foresters . 

1883 

112,608 

10,547 

114,266 

1,658 

Royal  League . 

1883 

23,668 

3,431 

25,244 

1,576 

Women’s  Cath.  Or.  Foresters. 

1891 

41,875 

1,747 

43,246 

1,371 

German  Beneficial  Union . 

1892 

10,311 

3,092 

1 1,669 

1,358 

Court  of  Honor . 

1895 

67,020 

9,487 

68,365 

1,345 

Mass.  Cath.  Ord.  Foresters. . .  . 

1879 

19,633 

1,840 

20,938 

1,305 

Protected  Home  Circle . 

1886 

54,651 

9,669 

55,736 

1,085 

Modern  Woodmen . 

1883 

660,151 

61,074 

660,952 

801 

Scottish  Clans . 

1878 

8,088 

1,336 

8,722 

634 

Cath.  Relief  and  Beneficiary. .  . 

1893 

7,613 

1,158 

8,228 

615 

American  Benefit  Society . 

1893 

4,592 

951 

5,101 

5°9 

Artisans  Ord.  of  Mut.  Protec’n 

1873 

8,086 

814 

8,571 

485 

Knights  of  Father  Matthew. . . . 

1881 

5,191 

1,508 

5,668 

477 

Shield  of  Honor . 

1885 

12,776 

1,353 

13,237 

461 

Loyal  Association . 

1889 

6,874 

676 

7,239 

365 

Catholic  Workmen . 

1891 

2,114 

420 

2,469 

355 

Order  of  Pendo . 

1894 

5,871 

2,986 

6,160 

289 

Earnest  Americans . 

1893 

2,899 

370 

3,074 

17s 

Brotherhood  of  the  Union . 

1890 

19,329, 

3,376 

19,498 

169 

Am.  Ord.  Fraternal  Helpers.  .  . 

1892 

1,963 

393 

2,126 

163 

U.  S.  Letter  Carriers . 

1891 

5,122 

27s 

5,244 

122 

Order  of  Mutual  Protection .  .  . 

1878 

7,963 

1,170 

8,068 

loS 

Iowa  Legion  of  Honor . 

1879 

4,234 

901 

4,321 

87 

Loyal  Mystic  Legion . 

1892 

6,644 

1,063 

6,718 

74 

Order  of  Sparta . 

1880 

4,628 

272 

4,697 

69 

F ree  Sons  of  Judah . 

1890 

7,608 

1,613 

7,665 

57 

Christian  Burden  Bearers . 

1885 

2,007 

72 

2,020 

13 

Totals  (49  orders) . 

2,843,329 

446,518 

3,010,559 

167,230 

Table  III. — Continued. 

Orders  Showing  Loss  in  Membership  in  1904. 


Name  or  Order. 

Commenced  ! 

Business.  ; 

Certificates 
in  Force 
Jan.  1,  1904 

Certificates 
Written 
in  1904. 

Certificates 
in  Force 
Jan.  1,  1905 

Ix)S» 

in 

Year. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel . 

1871 

10,880 

434 

10,875 

5 

National  Provident  Union . 

1883 

4,088 

1,029 

4,076 

12 

K’ts  of  St.  John  and  Malta.  .  .  . 

1883 

2,706 

159 

2,663 

43 

Plattdeutsche  Grot  Glide . 

1889 

6,900 

448 

6,850 

5° 

Legion  of  Red  Cross . 

1885 

2,660 

282 

2,549 

1,928 

III 

Jewelers  League . 

1877 

2,089 

66 

161 

Ind.  Order  Benai  Berith . 

Good  Fellows . 

1878 

1882 

2,601 

4,766 

765 

2,419 

4,529 

182 

237 

Workmen’s  Benefit . 

1893 

6,654 

373 

6,203 

451 

Select  Knights  (N.  Y.) . 

1879 

3,855 

593 

3,239 

616 

Ind.  Ord.  Ahawas  Israel . 

1890 

16,026 

1,569 

14,926 

1,100 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order. .  . 

1876 

19,709 

2,271 

18,590 

1,119 

Sons  of  Benjamin . 

1877 

21,966 

517 

20,564 

1,402 

National  Union . 

1881 

67,521 

5,464 

65,372 

2,149 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  United  Order . 

1879 

21,871 

554 

19,698 

2,173 

Knights  of  Honor . 

1873 

51,606 

3,481 

49,175 

2,430 

Home  Circle . 

1879 

5,200 

238 

2,713 

2,487 

A.  0.  U.  W.  of  Mass.(Ind.  Jur.) 

1879 

32,411 

224 

29,661 

2,751 

Fraternal  Aid . 

1890 

32,360 

5,852 

29,026 

3,334 

Catholic  Mut.  Ben.  Ass’n . 

1876 

61,546 

2,333 

57,615 

3,931 

Catholic  Knights  of  America. . . 

1879 

23,286 

352 

18,659 

4,627 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion .  .  . 

1881 

35,935 

396 

22,246 

13,869 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees . 

1883 

341,304 

50,369 

322,376 

18,928 

A.  0.  U.  W.  (Sup.  Lodge) . 

1868 

363,085 

19,141 

323,393 

39,692 

Totals  (24  orders) . 

Grand  totals  (73  orders) . 

1,141,025 

3,984,354 

96,914 

543,432 

1,039,345 

4,049,904 

— 101,680 

■^65,55° 

♦  Net  gain. 


orders  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  membership  being  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  1903.  This  was  largely  due  to  dissatisfaction  in  the 
ranks  of  some  of  the  larger  orders  over  the  increased  rates,  the 
healthy  members  deserting  in  large  numbers  either  to  take  certificates 
in  younger  orders  or  to  make  sure  of  their  insurance  by  applying  to 
legal  reserve  companies.  Meantime  the  older  members  and  those 
suffering  from  impaired  health  hold  on  to  their  certificates,  in  the  hope 
that  the  order  will  at  least  last  until  their  death,  and  thus  give  their 
beneficiaries  some  return  for  the  money  spent  in  past  years  for  in¬ 
surance  protection. 

Table  I.  herewith  shows  the  principal  items  of  the  statements  for 
1904  of  thirty-six  of  the  leading  fraternal  orders  of  the  country,  each 
of  which  is  at  least  ten  years  old  and  has  more  than  five  thousand 
certificates  in  force.  A  summary  of  the  results  achieved  during  the 
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Table  IV. — Annual  Cost  per  $1000  and  Average  Age  of  Members. 


Orders. 

No.  of 
Assessments 
Called. 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

Average 

Age. 

41 . 3 

American  Insurance  Union* . 

12 

7 . 20 

7.68 

8.28 

9 .00 

10. 20 

Z2 . 24 

15-84 

2 1 . 60 I 

36.9 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen . 

12 

7 . 20 

7 . 20 

7 . 80 

8.40 

9 . 60 

10 . 80 

13.20 

38.4 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion . 

25 

I.L.SO 

15-50 

18.00 

21.00 

25.00 

30.25 

37-00 

44- 

Catholic  Knights  of  America . 

27 

26.46 

30.51 

35-37 

41.85 

50.22 

63.29 

78.14 

96. 12 

46. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association . 

40  . 

Court  of  Honor . 

38.  I 

Equitable  Fraternal  Union . 

8 

? .  60 

6.  72 

36. 2 

Foresters,  Independent  Order  of . 

12 

9. 60 

11.28 

13.68 

16.56 

20.16 

24.96 

34.80 

37.15 

Fraternal  Aid  Association . 

12 

7 . 20 

7 . 20 

7 . 80 

8 . 40 

9 .00 

10 . 80 

25.80 

39. 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle . 

12 

1 1 . 16 

12 .48 

14.64 

17.40 

21.12 

25.92 

32.52 

41.28 

38. 

Home  Circle . 

12 

12.00 

13.80 

16.20 

19 . 20 

23-40 

28 . 80 

t34 -  20 

45-5 

Improved  Order  of  Hepta5;ophs. . . 

40. 

Knights  of  Columbus . 

12 

8.88 

9 . 60 

10 . 20 

10.80 

11.88 

13.68 

16.92 

22 . 20 

35. 

Knights  of  Honor* . 

12 

7 . 20 

9 . 00 

10 . 80 

13.80 

i6.8o 

19 . 80 

25.80 

35-40 

50. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor . 

12 

9.48 

10 . 68 

11.88 

13.08 

15-24 

18 . 84 

24.36 

43- 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees . 

12 

10.37 

12.10 

13.82 

16. 70 

20.16 

25-34 

31.68 

37- 

Knights  of  Pythias . 

12 

10.80 

12.60 

15.00 

17.40 

21.00 

25.80 

32.40 

42. 

Ladies  Catholic  Benevolent  Association . 

14 

9. 10 

10.36 

11.76 

13.16 

14.40 

18.00 

t21 . 12 

36. 

Modern  Brotherhood  of  America . 

35  •  ^ 

National  Union* . 

12 

6.00 

7 . 20 

8 . 40 

9 . 60 

10.80 

13 . 20 

16 . 20 

24.00 

42.7 

New  England  Order  of  Protection . 

22 

6. 60 

6. 60 

7.70 

8.80 

9  90 

I  r  .00 

16.50 

41- 

Pilgrim  Fathers . 

46 . 7 

Protected  Home  Circle . 

1 2 

8 . 40 

10 . 20 

12.00 

15.00 

18 . 60 

24.00 

31.20 

37-6 

Roval  Arcanum . 

12 

7.04 

8.16 

9 . 68 

11.76 

14.40 

18.08 

22.80 

§28.00 

41  - 

Royal  Highlanders . 

34  •  4 

Royal  League . 

12 

9  36 

10.04 

11.04 

12.60 

15-36 

20.04 

27.24 

37-7 

United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross . 

12 

9.72 

10 . 36 

I  I  .  16 

11.88 

13.08 

15.00 

18.60 

24.48 

45  -  5 

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha . 

12 

9 . 60 

9 . 60 

12.00 

13.20 

15.00 

17.40 

26 , 40 

36.6 

Woodmen  of  the  World  (Pacific  Jurisdiction). . . 

12 

8.16 

8.64 

10.32 

11.52 

13.80 

16.56 

19.44 

37- 

♦Rate  increase  each  year.  fAge  49.  {Rate  at  age  60,  130.  §  Age  54. 


year  shows  that  459,792  members  were  admitted  to  these  orders  in 
1904,  but  the  gain  in  membership  represents  only  about  nine  per  cent 
of  that  number,  there  being  but  40,580  more  members  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  at  its  beginning.  The  terminations  by  death  were 
33,250,  while  385,962  certificates  were  terminated  by  lapse.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year  these  figures  indicate  a  falling  off  in 
new  membership  of  100,000,  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  and  a  lapse  ratio  sixteen  per  cent  higher.  One-third  of  the 
orders  showed  a  loss  in  membership  last  year  ranging  from  5  to 
39,692,  while  the  gains  range  from  74  to  30,076.  The  total  member¬ 
ship  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  3,556,465,  ostensibly  representing  in¬ 
surance  for  $5,155,746,905. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  payments  of  the  vast  amount  in  death 
benefits  of  over  five  billion  dollars  the  orders  have  in  hand,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  immediate  liabilities,  the  meagre  sum  of  $31,574,165,  an 
average  of  but  $8.88  for  each  member,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  amount  held  is  in  the  possession  of  one  order.  The  largest 
concern,  having  nearly  661,000  members,  has  in  hand  but  $1.93  for 
each  member,  and  last  year  paid  out  more  than  it  received.  Only  five 
orders  hold  over  twenty  dollars  of  cash  assets  per  capita,  the  highest 
amount  being  $38.55,  while  thirteen  have  less  thar\,  five  dollars  per 
capita.  The  death  rate  for  the  year  was  9.4  per  thousand  members, 
and  the  average  death  cost  per  $1000  was  $11.27,  the  expenses  of  both 
local  and  supreme  bodies  not  being  considered  in  these  figures. 

Table  II.  gives  particulars  regarding  four  fraternals  which  have 
been  among  the  most  active  propagators  of  the  fraternal  idea  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Three  of  these  orders  are  in  more  or  less 
serious  trouble  with  their  members,  and  are  making  every  effort  to 
save  themselves  from  dissolution.  One  order  has  shown  a  decrease  in 
membership  annually  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  with  its  inevitable 
result  of  a  rapidly  increasing  death  rate  and  higher  cost  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Recently  this  order  has  announced  a  heavy  increase  in  rates 
on  all  old  members,  many  of  whom  will  be  forced  out,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  concern  will  find  itself 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Two  orders  show  a  further  decrease  in 
membership  owing  to  changes  in  plan,  while  the  fourth  has  found 
itself  compelled  to  announce  a  change  in  plan,  which  is  being  vigor¬ 
ously  combatted  and  which  must  inevitably  have  its  effect  in  a  de¬ 
creased  membership  by  the  close  of  the  current  year. 

The  third  table  illustrates  strikingly  the  vast  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  whole  system  of  fraternalism, 
where  insurance  protection  is  combined  with  it.  Here  is  a  list  of 


seventy-three  fraternal  orders,  all  over  ten  years  old,  and  the  smallest 
having  more  than  one  thousand  certificates  in  force.  Last  year  these 
orders  wrote  543,432  certificates  and  had  in  force  at  its  close  4,049,904, 
the  total  gain  for  the  year  in  that  item  being  65,550.  Gains  amounting 
to  167,230  were  shown  by  forty-nine  of  the  orders,  while  twenty-four 
others  showed  a  loss  in  membership  of  101,680.  These  more  than 
four  million  members  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  paying  for 
absolutely  secure  insurance,  but  when  they  study  the  history  of  the 
business  and  see  the  sig^is  pointing  to  inevitable  dissolution,  they  must 
realize  that  they  have  been  sadly  misled,  and  that  even  the  largest  of 
the  orders  cannot  begin  to  approach  the  security  of  legal  reserve  in¬ 
surance  where  the  heavy  cost  incident  to  advancing  age  is  offset  by 
excess  payments  in  the  early  years  when  the  normal  cost  is  low.  The 
fraternal  orders  have  in  the  past  accomplished  and  are  still  accom¬ 
plishing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  distributing  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  deceased  members,  but  if  the  good  work  is  to 
continue  and  the  millions  of  existing  members  are  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  they  have  been  depending  on  for  many  years,  more 
radical  changes  than  any  yet  made  must  be  speedily  put  into  effect. 
This  can  be  better  understood  by  a  study  of  Table  IV.,  showing  the 
varying  rates  of  asessments  charged  at  the  different  ages  by  a  number 
of  orders.  Life  insurance  has  practically  a  fixed  cost,  but  the  fraternals 
seem  to  make  provision  for  that  cost  in  the  most  haphazard  manner, 
making  some  members  pay  more  than  they  ought,  thereby  making  up 
the  deficiencies  of  others.  When  the  several  orders  realize  that  each 
member  must  contribute  his  full  share  to  the  mortuary  fund  there 
will  be  some  hope  of  salvation  for  those  of  them  that  are  not  already 
too  deep  in  the  mire. 


Two  New  Life  Insurance  Leaflets. 

The  Spectator  Company  has  issued  in  leaflet  form  two  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Supplement  to  The  Spectator. 
The  first  one,  entitled  “It  Helps  You  Along,’’  is  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
uninsured  and  the  underinsured,  based  on  the  experience  of  men 
foremost  in  business  life.  The  second,  “What  Holds  You?’’  sets  forth 
the  claims  of  life  insurance  as  a  career  for  young  men,  and  shows 
the  advantages  of  agency  work.  These  leaflets  will  be  supplied  at  the 
following  rates:  $15  per  1000,  $10  per  500,  $2.50  per  100  copies. 
Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  on  application  to  The  Spectator  Com¬ 
pany,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


August  17,  1905] 
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Annual  Meeting  of  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 

Agents. 

Thb  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire 
Insurance  Agents  began  its  sessions  at  Denver,  Col.,  yesterday,  and  Is 
expected  to  conclude  its  business  to-morrow.  The  programme  com¬ 
menced  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  C.  D.  Cobb,  with  a  re¬ 
sponse  by  T.  H.  Geer  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  President  A.  H.  Robinson 
cordially  greeted  the  delegates  and  reminded  them  that  “our  legislation 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  conserve  both  our  welfare  and  that  of  our 
companies.”  He  further  said,  in  part: 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Our  interests  are  so  identical  that  whatever  becomes  a  detriment  to  the  one 
is  equally  hurtful  to  the  other,  and  whatever  we  may  accomplish  for  our  own 
good  necessitates  the  co-operation  of  all  right-thinking  companies  to  bring  about 
satisfactory  results. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  decade,  we  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
body  of  fire  underwriters  in  the  world,  this  delegated  body  representing  a  mem¬ 
bership  confined  only  by  the  limits  of  our  great  country,  and  we  can  point  to 
our  legislation  as  conservative  in  every  way,  seeking  only  such  reforms  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  business  would  seem  to  demand,  the  welfare  of  the  local 
agents  and  the  prosperity  of  the  companies.  And  while  our  efforts  have  not 
been  fully  crowned  with  success,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and  little 
cause  for  regret. 

Much  of  our  success  may  be  attributed  to  conservative  action  on  our  part,  the 
generous  support  of  the  insurance  press  and  the  kindly  feeling  and  encourage¬ 
ment  extended  us  by  our  many  friends  among  the  managers  and  field  men  of 
the  country,  who  have  come  to  recognize  in  this  association  an  underwriting 
organization  with  many  good  purposes  at  stake,  and  one  capable  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  reforms  and  protection  that  can  be  reached  only  through  our  instru¬ 
mentality. 

Aside  from  all  this  there  is  another  phase  to  this  whole  question,  and  one 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  this  organization  for  all  time  to  come— the  social  and  educational  side. 
Who  is  there  among  you  that  does  not  recognize  this  to  be  so?  The  mere  fact 
of  our  coming  together  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  broadens  the  scope  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  opens  up  new  avenues  of  thought;  creates  more  respect  for  our  chosen 
profession;  fosters  better  feeling  and  practice,  and  affords  us  the  unlimited 
pleasure  of  meeting,  from  year  to  year,  the  many  good  fellows  who  have  come 
hundreds  of  miles  at  a  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  business  conditions.  I  but  voice  the  sentiments  of  you  all  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  preference  for  Denver  and  the  kindly  care  of  our  genial  host  to  any 
other  place  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  reviewed  the  work  of  the  year.  Overhead  writing 
he  referred  to  as  “pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past,”  and  sole  agencies 
were  described  as  “becoming  more  fashionable  every  day.”  The  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of  schedule  rating  and  the  elimination  of  preferred  classes 
were  hopefully  alluded  to  as  approaching  indications  of  the  millennium. 

Mention  was  made  of  two  prominent  companies  which  are  accredited 
with  New  York  broker  affiliations,  which  have  led  them  to  ignore  their 
assurances  to  the  National  Association.  In  view  of  the  advent  of  several 
new  agency  companies,  it  was  suggested  that  expressions  be  asked  as  to 
the  present  feeling  of  all  companies  upon  the  overhead  writing  rule. 

The  February  conference  with  company  officials  was  characterized  as 
Indicating  to  some  extent  "the  confidence  reposed  in  our  organization 
as  a  medium  through  which  assistance  can  be  obtained  in  underwriting 
reforms.”’ 

Encouragement  was  expressed  as  to  the  multiple  agency  situation.  In 
Louisville,  for  illustration,  76  out  of  96  companies  are  now  on  a  sole 
agency  basis,  13  maintaining  2  agencies  and  7  having  3  agencies;  whereas 
before  the  association’s  rule  went  into  effect  there  were  but  43  sole 
agencies,  34  companies  maintaining  2  agencies,  26  companies  having  3 
agencies  each  and  1  company  having  4  agents.  The  change  has  been 
accomplished  since  January  10,  1900. 

After  urging  a  largely  increased  membership  in  the  association,  mak¬ 
ing  brief  references  to  a  few  other  matters  and  expressing  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  support  given  him  as  president  (though  wishing  to  be  “re¬ 
tired  to  the  position  of  high  private  in  the  rear  ranks”),  Mr.  Robinson 
concluded  his  address  by  saying:  “May  the  association  continue  to 
progress  in  a  way  to  command  the  respect  and  approval  of  the  under¬ 
writing  world.” 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  Secretary  H.  H.  Putnam  summarized  the  work  of  the 
year,  telling  of  the  Chicago  Board  controversy;  the  investigations  of  the 
grievance  committee;  overhead  writing  cases  which  were  investigated, 
one  of  which  was  corrected,  and  others  are  likely  to  be;  the  mid- winter 
conference;  promotion  of  co-operation  with  companies;  non-board  com¬ 
petition;  sole  agencies;  separation  and  rate  cutting;  non-recording 
agents;  American  Agency  Bulletin,  etc. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  cotton  situation  was  the  principal  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee,  which  latter  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Den¬ 
ver  convention.  The  mid-winter  conference  was  described  as  “valuable,” 
but  details  were  left  to  the  conference  committee. 

After  an  informal  talk  by  C.  H.  ’Woodworth  of  Buffalo,  provision  was 
made  for  the  introduction  of  new  business,  etc. 


THURSDAY’S  PROGRAMME. 

The  committee  on  legislation  referred  to  the  Sullard  case  decision  as 
defining  and  establishing  certain  rights,  as  follows: 

First — The  right  of  the  companies  to  conduct  their  business  along  sensible 
lines  without  fear  of  successful  piracy  on  the  part  of  disloyal  and  corrupt  local 
agents.  Also  the  ownership  by  local  agents  of  a  vested  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  have  spent  years  in  building,  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
utilize  or  sell  the  same  during  their  life-time,  and  if  not  sold  prior  to  their 
death,  leave  it  as  a  legacy,  the  fruits  of  which  their  families  may  enjoy. 

The  committee  on  organization  reported  thirty-eight  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  organized,  the  delinquents  being  Vermont,  Florida,  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Delaware,  Iowa,  California,  Montana  and  Oregon. 

The  grievance  committee  exonerated  R.  S.  Brannen  from  a  charge  made 
against  him  by  an  Eastern  journal.  It  also  went  into  “Globe  and  Rut¬ 
gers  practices”  at  considerable  length,  and  quoted  a  recent  letter  from 
President  E.  C.  Jameson  setting  forth  the  company’s  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  Majestic  Theater  risk  at  Rochester. 

Following  these  committee  reports,  R.  ’W.  Breckenridge  of  Omaha  was 
expected  to  present  a  voluminous  discussion  of  “Federal  Supervision  of 
Insurance.” 

On  Friday  morning  Young  E.  Allison,  editor  of  The  Insurance  Field, 
was  scheduled  to  address  the  convention  upon  the  “Effects  and  Results 
of  Organization.”  His  address  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

If  organization  actually  never  went  further  than  the  adoption  of  good  resolu- 
tionis,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  good  thing.  You  have  no  doubt  observed  that 
no  body  of  men  ever  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  that  it  believed  to  be  either 
wrong  or  unwise.  Any  organization,  therefore,  that  gets  as  far  as  adopting 
resolutions  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  merely  setting  down  what  is  thought 
to  be  the  best  judgment  and  best  ethics  governing  the  matters  it  has  organized 
to  deal  with. 

There  must  have  been  many  agents  in  the  country  ten  years  ago  who  them¬ 
selves  were  profiting  by  the  very  abuses  that  called  this  association  into 
existence.  There  may  have  been  even  some  agents  at  that  first  modest  meeting 
at  Chicago  in  1896  who  were  enjoying  the  sweets  of  forbidden  fruit.  Yet  that 
convention  declared  as  its  first  comprehensive  platform  “right  principles,  cor¬ 
rect  practices.”  After  which  it  took  eight  months  off  to  consider  a  platform 
that  would  formulate  the  righteous  ethics  of  the  agency  relation  as  the  agents 
saw  it.  In  the  meantime  it  committed  to  the  officers  the  work  of  bringing 
its  purposes  to  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  concerned,  and  of  interesting  the 
local  agents  of  the  country  in  State  and  national  organizations. 

These  officers  issued,  in  November,  1896,  an  address  to  local  agents.  The  men 
who  drew,  signed  and  countenanced  that  address  have  ever  been  and  still  are 
among  the  wisest,  most  conservative  and  far-seeing  leaders  of  this  association. 
Yet  the  address  they  sent  out  was  a  declaration  of  warning  that  caused  com¬ 
panies  to  shudder  and  agents  to  have  dreams  of  pre-heavenly  wings  and  harps. 

Whether  the  object  of  that  address  was  to  clear  the  atmosphere  by  a  lightning 
shock,  or  merely  (for  the  purpose  of  organization)  to  let  it  be  emphatically 
known  that  a  new  coon  had  come  to  town,  it  succeeded.  Companies  that  had  no 
feeling  deep  down  in  their  hearts  for  the  local  agent;  companies  that  had  the 
goods  on  and  hated  to  give  them  up,  and  companies  that  just  drifted  along — all 
sat  up  suddenly  and  began  to  take  notice. 

At  St.  Louis,  in  May,  1897,  the  first  platform  was  adopted  by  the  second  small 
national  convention.  Indignation  at  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  did  not  lead 
the  members  of  that  body  into  resolving  that  any  wrong,  temporarily  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them,  was  right,  or  that  any  forcible  retaliation  was  wise.  The  ethics 
of  the  business  affecting  the  agent  were  correctly  stated. 

The  platform  declared  against  hasty  or  ill-considered  action  by  agents;  against 
unwise  legislation  and  onerous  taxation  by  States;  it  declared  for  a  system  of 
rating  that  would  reduce  the  fire  waste  and  thus  reduce  the  insurance  rate;  it 
declared  against  overhead  writing,  against  unregulated  brokerage  and  multiple 
agencies  as  evils  alike  to  companies  and  agents.  •  *  • 

The  effect  of  organization  has  been  the  repeated  manifestation  and  expression 
of  correct  ethics  among  the  members  of  this  National  Association  and  its  corre¬ 
lated  bodies  in  the  various  States.  It  has  created  and  defined  among  agents  the 
standard  of  wise  and  fair  agency  practice  and  rights.  It  has  made  better  agents, 
because  it  has  made  them  more  self-respecting,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  and  the  company’s  rights. 

The  results  of  organization  you  all  know.  Numerous  obstacles  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  pathway  of  your  work  when  you  have  gone  to  the  companies 
through  your  executive  officers  with  the  statement  of  them.  Overhead  writing 
is  no  longer  a  dreaded  evil;  the  multiple-agency  annoyance  is  correcting  itself, 
and  unregulated  brokerage  is  now  at  least  in  the  way  of  being  investigated.  The 
doctors  have  met  for  consultation,  and  it  may  be  the  surgeons  must  be  called 
in.  * 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  press,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  which  observes  all  your  efforts  to  achieve  permanent  progress  with  a 
sympathetic  eye,  I  can  assure  you  that  what  you  have  already  accomplished 
justifies  splendidly  the  ten  years  of  active  effort  you  have  made  in  this  now 
truly  national  body.  Tbe  press  is  a  unit  in  regarding  the  New  York  conference 
between  this  body  and  the  companies  as  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  a  better- 
ordered  and  better-organized  agency  system.  »  *  • 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  tbe  companies  to  get  together.  No  machine  has 
yet  been  invented  that  can  beat  the  speed  of  capital  hunting  cover  when  it  feels 
itself  endangered.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  get  the  mass  of  40,000  local 
agents  organized  and  moving  as  one  mass.  There  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with 
the  short-sighted  and  greedy  fellow,  who  is  willing  to  sell  his  future  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  cash  in  hand.  He  is  willing  to  betray  for  the  sake  of  profit.  You 
need  not  be  surprised  at  that,  because  one  such  crept  in  even  among  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  But  the  mass  of  agents  are  honest  as  other  men,  and  when 
their  capable  leaders  get  together,  as  in  this  association,  buttressed  by  the  State 
associations,  you  have  set  up  a  standard  around  which  the  best  men  in  every 
State  flock  to  elevate  and  make  permanent  the  best  principles  and  practices  of 
insurance. 

This  great  gathering  in  this  hospitable  city  that  blazes  like  a  solitaire  dia¬ 
mond  on  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ought  to  be  the  earnest  of  new  vigor  and 
fresh  inspiration  in  the  National  Association  movement. 


I  hand  you  herewith  check  for  $4,  covering  my  subscription  to  The  Spectator 
for  the  current  year.  I  have  taken  The  Spectator  constantly  for  ten  years, 
and  to  my  mind  you  have  the  best  insurance  paper  in  the  United  States.--W. 
H.  Whitney,  Union  Central  Life. 
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Death  of  Colonel  William  H.  Bonsall. 

The  death  Is  announced  of  Colonel  William  H.  Bonsall  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Colonel  Bonsall  had  been  engaged  In  the  insurance  business  for 
many  years,  representing  various  fire  insurance  companies  in  Ohio.  He 
was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  business  department  of  The 
Spectator,  but  removed  to  Los  Angeles  some  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
was  there  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  with  which  he  combined 
a  fire  insurance  agency,  representing  various  companies.  Colonel  Bonsall 
was  the  Pacific  coast  representative  on  the  commission  having  in  charge 
the  soldiers’  homes  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  home  near 
Los  Angeles  was  under  his  special  charge.  His  term  of  office  expired  a 
year  ago  and  he  declined  a  reappointment.  Colonel  Bonsall  was  an  en¬ 
terprising  business  man,  who  did  excellent  work  in  his  field.  He  made 
friends  readily  and  retained  them.  He  was  married  and  had  two  children. 


Practical  Lessons  in  Actuarial  Science. 

In  commenting,  alter  careful  perusal,  on  the  new  edition  of  Practical 
Lessons  in  Actuarial  Science,  in  two  volumes,  by  Miles  M.  Dawson, 
Richard  Teece,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A.,  F.S.S.,  general  manager  and  actuary  of 
the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  writes  The  Spectator  as 
follows : 

“I  have  delayed  my  reply  until  I  had  opportunity  to  peruse  the  vol¬ 
umes.  This  I  have  now  done,  and  I  now  wish  to  warmly  congratulate 
the  author  on  the  results  of  his  labor.  Having  passed  through  the  ordeal 
himself,  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  able  to  put  his  finger  on  the  points  at 
which  the  obstacles  in  the  paths  of  students  appear  most  prominently, 
and  he  has  indicated  the  manner  in  which  these  can  be  most  easily  sur¬ 
mounted.  There  is  also  a  freshness  of  treatment,  an  absence  of  verbiage, 
which  add  value  to  his  work.  The  tables  will  afford  ready  means  for 
comparison  and  will  be  extremely  useful.  The  books  are  clearly  and 
admirably  printed,  and  the  production  quite  artistic.  Please  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  convey  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Dawson.” 


Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees. 

The  above-named  work,  of  which  the  filth  annual  edition  will  be  Issued 
next  week,  has  become  a  recognized  standard  reference  book  in  relation 
to  the  principal  features  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
in  which  fire  insurance  men  are  interested.  It  comprises,  in  readily  avail¬ 
able  form,  synopses  of  and  quotations  from  the  statutes  concerning  over 
thirty  topics,  the  matter  relating  to  each  State  being  grouped  together, 
with  subjects  alphabetically  arranged;  and  the  whole  is  completely  in¬ 
dexed,  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  the  book  being  the  Subject  In¬ 
dexes,  which  greatly  facilitate  its  use.  Under  the  head  of  State  Require¬ 
ments  the  following  data  are  given:  Agents  Defined,  Agents’  Licenses, 
Anti-Coinsurance,  Anti-Compact,  Annual  Statements,  Attorney,  Cancella¬ 
tion  of  Policy,  Capital  Required,  Deposit,  Domestic  Companies,  Exam¬ 
inations,  Fees,  Fire  Department  Tax,  Fire  Marshal,  Foreign  Companies’ 
Home  Office  Statements,  Impairment,  Investments  Prescribed,  Licensed 
Brokers,  Limit  on  a  Single  Risk,  Lloyds,  Miscellaneous,  Mutual  Com¬ 
panies,  Preliminary  Documents,  Publication,  Reciprocal  Law,  Reinsur¬ 
ance,  Reinsurance  Reserve,  Resident  Agents,  Semi-Annual  Statements, 
Standard  Policy,  Taxes,  Tax  Statements,  Valued  Policy.  County  and 
municipal  taxes  and  fees  levied  upon  companies  and  agents  are  also 
listed,  and  this  information  will  be  found  serviceable  in  estimating  the 
expense  of  operating  in  a  given  State  or  locality.  Every  fire  Insurance 
manager  and  field  man  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  valuable  publica¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  itself  the  equivalent  of  a  large  library  of  law  books, 
and  which  has  been  fully  revised  following  the  adjournment  of  over 
forty  State  and  Territorial  legislatures. 

Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees  is  a  book  of  about  360  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  law  sheep,  and  it  may  be  obtained  at  $5  per  copy 
(postpaid)  from  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company. 

A  few  months  ago,  at  the  demand  of  the  Minnesota  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  reorganization  was  effected  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Minneapolis.  The  statement  now  made  public  as 
of  June  30  last  is  therefore  the  first  issued  by  the  new  management,  and 
shows  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  firmly  establishing 
the  company’s  financial  strength.  Its  assets  are  given  at  $4,091,312, 
against  which  there  are  liabilities  of  $3,880,602,  leaving  a  net  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  $210,710.  The  assets  Include  real  estate,  mortgage  loans, 
collateral  loans,  stocks  and  bonds,  policy  loans  and  cash  on  hand  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,761,410,  while  the  liabilities  show  a  legal  reserve  of  $3,686,410, 


in  addition  to  provision  for  unpaid  death  claims  of  $83,930  and  every 
other  possible  claim.  The  company  now  has  Insurance  in  force  amounting 
to  $33,426,850,  and  has  paid  to  policyholders  over  five  million  dollars. 
Its  official  staff  is  made  up  as  follows:  L.  W.  Collins,  president;  L.  K. 
Thompson,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  Fred  J.  Sackett,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer;  Robert  E.  Esterly,  assistant  general  manager;  E.  T. 
Chapman,  assistant  secretary;  E.  M.  Stickney,  cashier;  E.  G.  Timme, 
assistant  actuary,  and  C.  A.  McCollum,  medical  director.  A  few  open¬ 
ings  in  desirable  Western  territory  are  available  for  active  agents. 


The  Special  Agent’s  and  Adjuster’s  Companion. 

One  of  the  most  useful  publications  available  for  the  fire  Insurance  field 
man  is  “The  Special  Agent’s  and  Adjuster’s  Companion,”  by  W.  P. 
Lucas,  the  third  edition  of  which,  revised  and  improved,  has  just  been 
issued.  The  author’s  object  was  to  condense  as  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  into  a  book  which  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  the  result  is  a  veritable  compendium  of  serviceable  data  con¬ 
tained  with  the  flexible  leather  covers  of  a  book  of  nearly  100  pages,  but 
which  is  but  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  less  than  four  Inches  wide. 
Adjustment  methods,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  rules  for  estimat¬ 
ing  values,  coinsurance,  chemicals,  profits,  extra  hazardous  risks,  ex¬ 
penses,  Inspections,  depreciations,  law,  subrogation,  schedules,  agents 
and  local  boards  are  a  few  of  the  topics  treated  clearly  and  concisely, 
rendering  this  work  literally  the  companion  of  many  appreciative  field 
men.  It  may  be  obtained  at  $1.50  per  copy,  postpaid,  from  The  Spectator 
Company,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


Fire  Insurance  Law  Chart. 

The  1905  edition  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Law  Chart  has  been  published, 
and  makes  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  fire  underwriter.  It  presents  in  compact  form  a  great  deal  of  legal 
Information  which  is  likely  to  be  of  service  at  any  moment.  Some  of 
the  subjects  as  to  which  the  facts  are  given  for  each  State  and  Territory 
are:  Standard  Policy  Law;  Valued  Policy  Law;  Resident  Agents’  Law; 
Anti-Coinsurance  Law;  Anti-Compact  Law;  Laws  Prohibiting  Reinsur¬ 
ance  in  Unauthorized  Companies;  Annual  Statement  Required  (final 
date);  Tax  Statement  Required  (final  date);  Date  of  Expiration  of  Local 
Agents’  Licenses;  Fees,  etc.,  for  Issuing  Local  Agents’  Licenses;  Charges 
for  Filing  Annual  Statement;  Taxes  Payable  by  Company.  The  first  six 
topics  are  covered  by  a  simple  “yes”  (in  red)  or  “no”  (in  black),  and 
variations  are  explained  by  foot  notes.  Requirements  as  to  deposits, 
home  office  statements,  etc.,  are  also  given.  The  Fire  Insurance  Law 
Chart  is  printed  on  bond  paper,  metal  tipped  at  top  and  bottom,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hanger  so  that  it  may  be  readily  suspended  against  a  wall 
or  partition.  Price,  $1  per  copy,  postpaid.  Address  The  Spectator  Com¬ 
pany,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

— Jay  Dwiggins  has  been  appointed  manager  at  San  Francisco  for  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  succeeding  J.  W.  Hicks,  retired. 

— The  Life  Association  of  America  has  adopted  a  plan  to  group  risks,  where 
the  occupation  and  environment  are  the  least  hazardous,  into  a  separate  class. 
These  policies  will  be  on  the  convertible  term  plan. 

— The  Nashville  Board  has  voted  to  employ  inspectors  to  prepare  and  apply  a 
schedule  to  risks  in  that  city,  and  suggest  advisory  rates.  It  is  understood  that 
the  fire  protection  credit  of  about  twenty-six  per  cent,  which  has  heretofore  been 
allowed,  will  not  figure  in  the  new  schedule. 

— We  have  received  the  following  statement  from  David  F.  Casey,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Spectator  of  August  10:  “The  dissolution  of  the 
firm  of  Boughan  &  Co.  does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  continuance  of  the 
business  of  the  Associated  Underwriters  at  South  and  North  American  Lloyds, 
and  the  Allied  Underwriters  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Lloyds,  as  the  char¬ 
ters  of  these  Lloyds  are  not  owned  by  Boughan  &  Co.  as  a  partnership,  and 
the  underwriters  of  the  above  Lloyds  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  any  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  partners  of  Boughan  &  Co.  Business  is  continued  as 
heretofore  by  David  F.  Casey  as  attorney  for  ihe  underwriters,  the  only  change 
being  the  dropping  from  the  list  of  underwriters  the  names  of  Ben.  A.  Boughan 
and  James  A.  Boughan.” 


LAPSES,  DEATH  LOSSES  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
ASSESSMENT  SOCIETIES. 

This  valuable  leaflet  is  now  ready.  It  shows  the  number  of  new  certificates 
written,  the  number  of  certificates  lapsed,  the  number  of  deaths  occurring,  the  ratio  of 
death  losses  per  1,000  members,  for  the  years  1894,  1899  and  1904.  The  leading 
assessment  and  fraternal  organizations  ten  or  more  years  of  age  are  included. 

Copies  of  this  exhibit  may  be  obtained  at  the  following  prices:  $20  per  1,000, 
$3  per  100;  sample  copy,  10  cents 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  135  William  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
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IN  answering  such  inquiries  as  those  addressed  to  the  fire 
insurance  companies  operating  in  Kentucky  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  of  that  State,  the  pamphlet  issued  in 
1899  by  a  committee  of  which  F.  C.  Moore  was  chairman, 
may  prove  suggestive  to  company  officials.  Under  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  of  “The  Relation  of  Fire  Insurance  to  the  Com¬ 
munity,”  the  fallacy  of  self — or  State — insurance  is  shown; 
attention  is  given  to  the  profits  of  the  business;  the  necessity 
for  adequate  rates,  and  the  undesirability  of  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition,  from  the  viewpoint  of  public  interest,  are  demon¬ 
strated;  expenses,  losses,  valued  policy  laws,  etc.,  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  is  logically  proved  that  the  conference  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  their  co-operation  must  be  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  the  companies  themselves,  but  of  their 
customers,  the  insuring  public.  In  these  days  of  adverse 
legislation,  every  underwriter  should  be  familiar  with  the 
convincing  arguments  contained  in  the  report  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  is  above  made. 


A  COMPILATION  of  the  commercial  valuation  of  rail¬ 
way  operating  property  in  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  shows  such  valuation  to 
have  been,  on  June  30,  1904,  $11,244,852,000,  exclusive  of 
Pullman  and  private  cars  and  ferry  property  worth,  say, 
$129,000,000,  or  about  $11,375,000,000  in  all.  These  figures 
look,  and  are,  tremendous;  but  they  are  overtopped  by  the 
amount  of  old-line  insurance  in  force,  which  on  December 
31,  1904,  footed  up  to  $12,547,937,441.  In  addition  to  this 
vast  sum,  members  of  assessment  life  associations  and  frater¬ 
nal  orders  hold  certificates  aggregating  $7,753,851,312,  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  $20,301,788,753.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
the  railway  interests  as  colossal  in  their  ramifications  and 
equipment,  but  that  “great  benefaction” — life  insurance — 
reaches  many  a  hamlet  which  the  railroads  may  never  affect 
to  any  material  extent.  Over  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
life  insurance — enough  to  provide  a  yearly  income  of  $500 
each  for  2,000,000  of  our  people!  Great  things  have  already 
been  achieved  in  the  way  of  providing  for  dependents,  but 
much  ground  remains  to  be  tilled.  There  are,  approxi¬ 


mately,  27,000,000  policies  in  force,  including  industrial  busi¬ 
ness;  but  as  many  persons  hold  several  policies  each,  it  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  9,000,000  to  11,000,000  different 
lives  are  insured.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  there  is  still 
room  for  much  fruitful  work  on  the  part  of  that  great  edu¬ 
cative  factor  in  the  social  economy,  the  life  insurance 
solicitor. 


The  importance  of  making  a  proper  investigation  of  the 
standing  of  a  company  before  undertaking  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  as  agent,  has  been  again  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
an  agent  who  was  induced,  by  an  offer  of  cut  rates,  to  handle 
the  policies  of  a  rank  wild-cat  concern.  One  of  his  clients 
suffered  a  fire  loss,  and  when  the  insured  and  the  agent  en¬ 
deavored  to  find  the  concern  and  collect  the  insurance,  it 
could  not  be  located.  The  agent  is  thus  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position;  for  under  some  circumstances,  agents 
placing  policies  of  unlicensed  and  unreliable  companies  have 
been  held  to  be  legally  liable  to  the  insured  for  the  insurance 
which  the  latter  was  unable  to  collect  from  the  companies 
under  such  worthless  policies.  In  such  matters,  as  in  numer¬ 
ous  others,  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  The  wise  agent  reads  a  live  insurance  journal,  and 
keeps  supplied  with  up-to-date  publications  which  properly 
classify  the  numerous  insurance  concerns  which  are  com¬ 
peting  for  business.  The  cost  of  information  of  this  character 
is  very  small,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  premium  for  insur¬ 
ance  against  dealings  with  irresponsible  concerns.  No  rep¬ 
utable  and  enterprising  agent  should  refuse  to  be  so  insured. 


Accident  insurance  has  become  as  much  of  a  necessity 
as  an  overcoat  in  winter.  No  prudent  man  will  attempt 
to  do  without  it.  Modern  methods  of  killing  or  maiming 
people  have  been  so  perfected  that  every  one  is  in  peril  of  his 
life  whenever  he  steps  into  the  street,  and  not  unfrequently 
when  he  stays  at  home.  The  daily  record  of  accidents  is 
something  frightful  to  contemplate,  and  the  cause  of  many 
of  them  is  something  that  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  hence  is 
unavoidable.  But  people  will  not  generally  of  their  own 
initiative  buy  accident  insurance  any  more  than  they  will  life 
insurance.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  accident  insur¬ 
ance  have  to  be  explained  personally.  This  is  not  because 
people  do  not  want  it,  but  it  is  because  they  will  not  take  the 
time  to  apply  for  it  or  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  it.  Live, 
active  agents  to  represent  accident  companies  and  to  carry 
the  message  of  protection  and  indemnity  for  injuries  are 
wanted  by  the  companies  transacting  this  form  of  insurance. 
George  F.  Seward,  president  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company,  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  company,  suggests 
that  life  insurance  agents  would  find  it  profitable  to  sell  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  as  a  “side  line”  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
regular  work.  At  this  time,  when  life  insurance  is  a  subject 
of  so  much  criticism,  soliciting  for  a  life  insurance  company 
is  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  usual,  and  the  agents 
are  selling  fewer  policies  than  is  their  habit,  and  their  com¬ 
missions  are  consequently  less.  They  might  take  up  accident 
insurance  and  make  it  supply  the  deficiency  their  incomes 
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have  suffered.  Idfe  agents  generally  have  an  extended  ac- 
iinaintance,  many  of  their  friends  being  alreadv  customers  of 
theirs.  These  might  be  solicited  for  accident  insurance  with 
profit  to  all  concerned — the  agent,  the  insured  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  Men  who  can  sell  life  insurance  could  certainly  sell 
accident  insurance,  and  there  is  satisfactory  remuneration  for 
those  who  will  do  it.  Some  highlv  profitable  agencies  are 
confined  to  accident  insurance  exclusively,  and  the  field  is  an 
open  one,  with  ■‘])rospects"  innumerable.  Mr.  Seward’s  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  res])ect  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  those 
life  insurance  solicitors  who  have  been  suffering  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  late  from  circumstances  over  which  thev  have  no 
control. 


For  over  thirty  years  past  the  desirability  of  a  standard 
thread  for  fire  hose  couplings  has  been  more  or  less 
discussed  and  agitated,  but  it  remained  for  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May  last,  to 
take  positive  action  which  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  a  reform  in 
this  matter  of  such  vital  moment  to  the  public.  It  has  often 
happened  that  when  fire  engines  have  been  brought  from 
neighboring  cities  to  lielj)  conquer  a  large  fire,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  useless  because  their  hose  couplings  would 
nut  fit  those  of  the  hytlrants.  This  was  notably  the  case 
during  the  great  lialtimore  confiagration  of  ujoq,  when  the 
New  York  and  Washington  engines  which  were  sent  were 
unable  to  connect  with  the  city’s  hydrants,  and  were  only  of 
service  where  they  could  take  o])en  water.  The  adt)ption  of 
standard  couplings  for  various  sizes  of  hose,  after  their  unani¬ 
mous  acceptance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  as  a  result  of  h'.  M.  (iriswold’s 
committee's  energetic  and  persuasive  work,  is  a  credit  to  the 
National  Fire  I'rotective  Association  and  its  committee. 
However,  the  mere  adoption  of  the  standard,  even  though 
a  noteworthy  evidence  of  progress,  does  not,  in  itself, 
improve  the  fire  resisting  cpiality  of  any  city.  The  change 
from  old  sizes  to  the  new  standard  size  involves  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  manufacturers:  the  delays  incident  to  discus¬ 
sions  and  legislative  a])i)ropriations  on  the  part  of  citv 
fathers:  the  mechanical  work  in  supplanting  the  old  with  the 
new,  when  the  latter  are  finally  {provided:  and,  incidentally, 
the  task  of  overcoming  the  objections  of  obstructionists  all 
along  the  line.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  bring  about  this 
much  to  be  desired  reform  is  through  the  passage  of  identi¬ 
cal  legislation  by  the  lawmakers  of  the  various  States,  re¬ 
quiring  that,  within  a  reasonable  time,  all  hose  and  hydrant 
couplings  for  ])ublic  fire  protection  shall  be  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  standard  suggested  by  the  National  I'ire  Protec¬ 
tion  Association.  If  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  I'ederal 
Clovernment  to  regulate  this  matter,  it  would  eliminate  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  enabling  interested  ])ar- 
ties  to  concentrate  their  efforts  u])on  one  body  of  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  scattering*  them  over  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States. 
Now  is  the  time  to  ascertain  what  course  is  the  best  to  be 
followed,  and  to  formulate  a  plan  of  campaign,  which  latter 
might  well  be  commenced  by  approaching  legislators  and 
awakening  their  interest  in  the  subject  before  they  next  con¬ 
vene  for  business.  Local  agents,  who  are  frequently  men  of 
prominence  in  their  respective  communities,  might,  if  pro])- 


erly  advised,  exercise  great  inlluence  in  furthering  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  desired  legislation,  which  is  assuredly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  jreople,  and  not  alone  those  of  any  particular 
class.  The  importance  of  uniformity  of  couplings  in  public 
fire  i)rotective  services  has  been  so  often  demonstrated,  and 
the  ]u'operty  losses  due  to  the  unavailability  of  apparatus 
actually  on  the  ground  have  been  so  heavy,  that  the  need  for’ 
stamlardization  in  couplings  must  be  apparent  to  anv  one 
wluj  has  given  the  matter  attention. 


XATIONAL  SUPERVISION  OF  INSURANCE. 

11 F  w'idespread  discussion  of  insurance  matters  during 
the  jrast  few  months  has  given  added  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  Federal  supervision  of  insurance.  It  is  a 
(juestion  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  insurance  men 
for  many  years,  as  they  ,w'ould  gladly  welcome  one  national 
bureau,  to  which  they  would  be  held  responsible,  in  lieu  of 
the  fifty  diff'erent  State  Departments  to  which  they  now  have 
to  report.  Fivery  State  has  certain  laws  for  the  regulation; 
of  insurance  companies,  and  each  State  has  its  own  schedule 
of  taxes,  fees,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  among  them. 
There  is  also  much  incongruity  in  the  laws,  what  is  lawful 
in  one  State  being  a  violation  of  some  statute  of  another 
State.  If  the  national  government  can  step  in  and  formulate 
a  single  code  of  laws  that  will  be  just  and  equitable  to  the 
policyholders  and  the  companies,  a  great  boon  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  public,  and  especially  upon  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  insurance. 

It  has  always  been  contended  that  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  constitutional  power  to  recognize  insurance  as 
a  subject  for  national  regulation,  and  certain  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  quoted  as  sustaining  this  position. 
Recentlv,  however,  several  distinguished  authorities  on  con- 
.-titutiona!  law  have  published  briefs  holding  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  numerous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  analagous  cases,  are 
(juoted,  indicating  that  the  views  of  the  justices  have  under¬ 
gone  considerable  modification  in  regard  to  the  subject.  A-s 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  .Sujireme  Court  has  never  had  brougliL 
scjuarely  before  it  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  passed  hv  Congress  to  regulate  insurance,  and  it  will  • 
never  have  the  opiiortunity  to  decide  the  question  until  such 
laws  are  jiassed  and  brought  before  the  court.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Far  .-Kssociation  has  given  much  attention  to  in.surance 
matters,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  has  ]>repared  a  report. 
u]K)n  the  subject  which  will  be  jiresented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  which  begins  to-day.  The  committee' 
cites  numerous  decisions  of  the  Siqireme  Court  which  ajiiiar- 
ently  uphold  the  contention  that  Congress  has  the  right  to. 
legislate  regarding  insurance,  and  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  such  legislation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
action  the  association  takes  upon  the  report.  Should  it  sus¬ 
tain  the  report  of  the  committee  and  decide  to  co-operate 
W'ith  others  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress,  its  influence 
will  be  very  great,  supplying,  as  it  can,  the  legal  side  of  the 
question.  .Among  the  leading  advocates  of  national  super¬ 
vision  are  Senator  John  h'.  Dryden,  who  introduced  a  bill  on 
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the  subject  last  winter,  and  J.  M.  Beck,  formerly  assistant 
IsJnited  States  attorney  and  now  counsel  for  the  Mutual  Life. 
These  gentlemen  visited  President  Roosevelt  last  week  to 
consult  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  Dryden  bill  was  gone  over  carefully,  and  that,  with  some 
changes,  it  will  be  reintroduced  by  the  Senator  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Last  winter  the  President,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  in  a  few  lines  suggested  that  possibly  the 
time  had  come  for  that  body  to  consider  insurance  from  a 
national  standpoint,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  his  next 
message  he  will  go  into  the  subject  more  in  detail  and  with 
stronger  recommendations. 

Recent  events  have  tended  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  a  closer  supervision  of  insurance,  and  any  legislation  by 
Congress  to  secure  that  result  should  include  every  branch 
of  the  business.  Experience  has  proven  that  State  super¬ 
vision,  under  the  diversity  of  State  insurance  laws  that  exist, 
is  a  regular  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  around  the  neck  of  insur¬ 
ance,  strangling  its  freedom  of  action,  terrorizing  and  black¬ 
mailing  its  victims.  There  are  State  Insurance  Departments 
that  are  administered  with  the  utmost  integrity  by  those  in 
charge,  and  where  there  is  any  complaint  of  their  conduct, 
the  fault  will  be  generally  found  in  the  laws  they  are  sworn 
to  enforce.  But  there  are  so  many  other  State  Departments 
that  are  superfluous,  yet  endowed  with  dangerous  powers, 
that  the  good  done  by  the  few  deserving  ones  is  outweighed 
when  the  good  and  bad  in  the  system  are  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  justice,  fairness  and  public  interests.  At  the  present 
time  the  system  of  State  supervision  is  extensively  criticised 
for  its  sins  of  commission  and  omission,  but  if  the  criticism 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  it  would  be  found  that  the  in¬ 
congruous  State  laws  are  at  fault  rather  than  their  admin¬ 
istrators.  The  outlook  for  national  supervision  of  insurance 
was  never  so  promising  as  at  the  present  time.  It  behooves 
those  interested,  how'ever,  to  carefully  watch  every  move¬ 
ment  in  that  direction,  and  to  see  to  it  that  a  code  of  laws  is 
enacted  that  will  not  only  be  fair  and  ecjuitable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  but  will  rid  them  of  the  incubus  of  State  supervision 
as  it  at  present  exists.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  will  surrender  their  right  to  regulate  and  super¬ 
vise  the  corporations  of  their  own  creation,  but  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  adopt  a  uniform  code  of  laws  to  that  effect, 
much  will  be  gained  and  the  interests  of  the  public  better 
conserved.  The  companies  will  scarcely  expect  to  escape 
the  pavment  of  taxes  and  fees  for  services  rendered  in  the 
States  wherein  thev  do  business,  but  the  scope  of  such  taxa¬ 
tion  should  be  made  uniform  and  based  upon  the  volume  of 
business,  propertv  holdings,  etc.,  of  the  companies  in  the 
several  States. 

There  are  many  details  to  be  considered  before  national 
supervision  can  l)ecome  a  success,  and  to  this  end  commit¬ 
tees  from  each  branch  of  the  insurance  business  should  be 
chosen  to' co-operate  with  those  legislators  who  will  have  the 
matter  in  charge,  to  the  end  that  injustice  shall  be  done  to 
none.  Existing  State  laws  are  a  hodge-podge,  a  conglome¬ 
ration  of  original  bills  and  subsequent  amendments  thereto, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what  is  required  of 
the  companies.  To  obtain  a  clear,  succinct  and  understand¬ 
able,  uniform  code,  each  form  of  insurance  should  be  treated 


by  itself,  and  treated  according  to  its  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments.  The  experienced  men  In  each  branch  of  the  business 
should  get  together  and  formulate  a  code  for  presentation  to 
the  committee  of  Congress  that  will  eventually  have  to  lick 
the  various  requirements  into  shape  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Generalization  will  only  lead  to  further  con¬ 
fusion.  Distinct  and  separate  treatment  of  each  form  of  in¬ 
surance  is  the  only  way  to  secure  satisfactorv  legislation. 


ACTUAL  VS.  EXPECTED  MORTALITY.* 

RIUR  to  the  first  publication  of  The  Gain  and  Loss  Ex¬ 
hibit,  some  ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  eft'ective  stan¬ 
dard  available  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  mortality 
experience  of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States.  Years  ago  some  of  the  Insurance  Departments  com¬ 
menced  the  compilation  of  tables  showing  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  terminated  by  death  each  year,  compared  wdth  the 
volume  of  business  exposed  to  risk,  deducing  therefrom  the 
death  rate  per  thousand  dollars  in  force.  This  method  has 
been  generally  followed  in  compilations  showdng  the  death 
rate,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  above,  that  no  other  statistics 
were  available.  The  death  rate  based  on  the  business  in 
force,  while  affording  a  satisfactory  guide  in  cases  where 
practically  only  term  insurance  is  written — as  in  fraternal 
orders  and  assessment  associations — is  liable  to  be  misinter¬ 
preted  in  connection  with  legal  reserve  companies.  A  high 
death  rate  on  this  basis  is  merely  an  indication  that  the  bulk 
of  the  business  has  been  in  force  for  some  years,  and  natur¬ 
ally  the  terminations  by  death  must  be  greater  in  a  company 
where  the  average  age  of  the  members  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  another  institution.  Even  the  age  of  the  com¬ 
pany  itself  cannot  be  considered  in  this  connection,  for  two 
companies  of  equal  age  may  show'  wide  variations  in  the 
death  rate  on  this  basis,  due  to  the  fact  that  one  annually 
transacts  a  much  larger  volume  of  new  business  than  the 
other. 

All  legal  reserve  companies  base  their  premiums  on  a 
specified  table  of  mortality,  wdth  a  given  rate  of  interest. 
Their  death  strain  must  therefore  be  measured  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  amount  actually  incurred  by  death  with  the  sum 
expected  to  be  incurred  as  shown  by  the  mortality  table. 
One  of  the  divisions  of  The  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit  presents 
the  necessary  figures  to  show  this  percentage  of  actual  to 
expected  death  losses.  The  companies  are  required  to  show 
the  following  items  on  the  credit  side: — Expected  mortality 
on  insurance:  deduct  expected  mortality  on  reserve;  e.x- 
pected  mortality  on  net  amount  at  risk,  and  on  the  debit 
side;  death  losses  incurred;  deduct  reserves  released  by  death 
of  the  insured;  actual  net  mortality  on  insurance.  The  dif¬ 
ference  betw'een  the  expected  mortality  on  net  amount  at 
risk  and  the  actual  net  mortality  on  insurance  is  the  saving 
effected  on  mortality,  and  the  second  item  divided  by  the 
first  gives  the  percentage  of  actual  to  expected  mortality. 

With  this  explanation,  the  accompanydug  table  can  be 
readilv  comprehended.  It  shows  the  perc<?ntage  referred  to 
for  the  past  ten  years  for  a  number  of  conqranies,  together 

*  Copyright  1906  by  The  Spectator  Company,  New  ^  ork. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  MORTALITY. 

   ,  T  ^  


Avbracbs. 


COMPANIES. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1895  to 
1899. 

1900  to 
1904. 

1896  to 
1904. 

/Etna  Life . 

85.70 

64.38 

80.61 

66.37 

72.17 

64.05 

67.61 

68.11 

65.61 

67.18 

73.85 

66.61 

70.18 

25.07 

•  a  1  ■  1 

Berkshire . 

54.25 

59.58 

62.17 

75.76 

76.11 

66.29 

81.81 

65.67 

80.52 

68.39 

68.08 

70.45 

70.41 

79.99 

76.70 

67.84 

7^99 

74.48 

71.67 

74.40 

7^98 

43.85 

.  . 

26.26 

57.31 

64.60 

62.61 

48.38 

51.44 

54.45 

38.78 

55.29 

64.16 

56.28 

53.99 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

79.30 

78.47 

84.47 

76.88 

77.85 

82.60 

74.98 

77.40 

80.14 

89.67 

79.39 

80.96 

80.18 

56.81 

70.50 

60.60 

51.25 

Equitable,  New  York . 

80.00 

91.57 

81.76 

90.53 

93.37 

86.41 

86.10 

86.04 

89.89 

80.06 

87.46 

86.70 

86.57 

Equitable  of  Iowa . 

49.55 

70.64 

76.96 

56.93 

37.29 

35.01 

74.54 

69.12 

58.46 

68.30 

68.27 

61.09 

60.68 

38.97 

121.38 

97.03 

71  74 

77.64 

68.09 

70.33 

77.97 

82.23 

74.00 

88  71 

Germania . 

98.74 

78.92 

80.69 

84.78 

91.22 

78.85 

86.68 

74.48 

73.97 

73.73 

86.87 

77.64 

82.21 

91  18 

91  20 

70  03 

96.80 

101.08 

98.61 

91.54 

75.25 

80.42 

81.44 

86.34 

74.89 

61.18 

78.94 

73.08 

71.98 

80.41 

79.65 

73.12 

76.38 

Inter-State . 

42.36 

Manhattan . 

98.04 

86.36 

93.17 

91.24 

79.40 

83.65 

86.42 

76.91 

75.55 

75.79 

89.64 

79.66 

84.65 

Massachusetts  Mutual . 

61.24 

67.30 

58.39 

81.47 

77.83 

63.58 

71.50 

59.83 

64.29 

70.23 

69.25 

65.89 

67.67 

Michigan  Mutual . 

55.25 

67.70 

79.29 

70.30 

69.48 

71.06 

97.25 

78.93 

72.03 

79.01 

68.40 

79  66 

74.03 

82.18 

71.82 

78.66 

Mutual  Benefit . 

84.30 

7^42 

79.15 

72.12 

78.97 

77.46 

74.75 

74.49 

78.85 

80.88 

78.39 

77.29 

77.84 

Mutual,  New  York . 

75.02 

78.21 

76.56 

78.96 

92.89 

73.94 

75.78 

72.98 

80.63 

83.87 

80.33 

77.44 

78.88 

National  of  U.  S.  of  A . 

57.41 

70.00 

74.80 

78.47 

National  of  Vermont . 

78.59 

64.17 

64.05 

57.06 

73.24 

65.76 

67.35 

70.74 

60.42 

55.91 

67.42 

64.04 

65.73 

New  England . 

69.13 

74.46 

77.72 

75.17 

68.00 

66.08 

69.58 

76.73 

74.40 

66.95 

72.90 

70.75 

71.82 

New  York . 

80.02 

87.54 

84.75 

79.80 

86.52 

78.17 

88.10 

80.79 

74.18 

82.29 

83.73 

80.71 

82.22 

Northwestern  Mutual . 

69.76 

53.68 

61.33 

62.21 

61.45 

63.02 

63.72 

60.94 

66.27 

66.37 

61.79 

64.06 

62.89 

Pacific  Mutual . 

74.79 

92.93 

87.90 

68.16 

57.51 

87.44 

75.23 

77.08 

63.18 

55.00 

76.26 

71.59 

73.92 

Penn  Mutual . . 

58.74 

71.20 

66.93 

65.56 

74.95 

70.93 

83.18 

73.76 

65.74 

68.59 

67.48 

72.44 

69.96 

Pheenix  Mutual . 

60.86 

77.99 

59.46 

68.70 

76.55 

72.00 

71.61 

61.22 

77.20 

73.17 

68.71 

71.04 

69.88 

Provident  L.  and  Trust . 

48.96 

62.40 

54.04 

70.09 

65.20 

59.30 

53.17 

53.19 

62.70 

60.17 

60.14 

55.71 

57.92 

Provident  Savings . 

94.36 

97.57 

91.07 

72.79 

79.88 

95.33 

95.02 

87.85 

86.62 

98.43 

87.13 

92.65 

89.89 

25.86 

Security  Mutual . 

104.58 

92.67 

71.66 

70.87 

84.81 

84  92 

Security  Tr.  and  Life . 

4.72 

143.02 

94.69 

104.29 

116.01 

112.45 

112.15 

104.90 

99.47 

121.89 

92.55 

110.17 

101.36 

60  31 

65  27 

54  41 

72  90 

66  67 

63  02 

66  33 

fi2  fi7 

State  Mutual . 

54.06 

56.33 

54.25 

60.68 

64.44 

59.44 

59.84 

49.48 

79.62 

60.19 

57.96 

63.71 

60.83 

Travelers . 

59.20 

70.50 

60.08 

59.56 

63.46 

89.62 

79.46 

66.37 

82.44 

84.48 

62.66 

80.47 

71.52 

Union  Central . 

70.00 

70.00 

75.98 

64.23 

57.27 

69.35 

59.46 

56.47 

58.02 

64.15 

67.50 

61.49 

64.49 

Union  Mutual . 

73.75 

58.25 

80.86 

76.38 

78.73 

78.53 

80.10 

72.47 

67.23 

70.19 

73.59 

73.70 

73.65 

United  States . 

82.22 

113.09 

80.10 

79.45 

104.24 

92.96 

74.94 

83.17 

84.54 

100.99 

91.82 

87.32 

89.57 

Washington . 

97.36 

90.91 

83.39 

83.90 

79.89 

97.55 

120.74 

87.77 

89.96 

86.73 

87.09 

96.55 

91.82 

Wisconsin . 

95  58 

Averages . 

76.90 

78.70 

76.90 

70.62 

82.86 

76.64 

78.46 

75.40 

77.08 

77.88 

77.20 

77.09 

77.14 

Industrial  Companits. 

1 

Tohn  Hancock .  . . 

83.52 

84.91 

92.54 

92.63 

109.38 

103.10 

92.92 

84.61 

88.79 

89.64 

92.60 

91.81 

92.20 

SletroDolitan .  . 

149.82 

143.91 

127.47 

122.46 

116.42 

117.18 

113.93 

107.44 

110.54 

113.91 

136.02 

112.60 

124.31 

Prudential . 

178.96 

131.65 

131.15 

122.16 

118.66 

115.41 

112.92 

110.23 

117.68 

114.99 

126.52 

114.25 

126.38 

Averages . 

142.74 

127.83 

122.02 

116.41 

114.77 

113.96 

110.14 

104.49 

109.28 

110.23 

124.75 

109.62 

117. 19 

with  averages  for  two  five-year  periods  and  for  the  entire  ten 
years.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  ten  years  the  ordinary  com¬ 
panies  have  effected  an  average  saving  on  the  mortality  ac¬ 
count  of  nearly  twenty-three  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of 
sixteen  companies  the  average  saving  has  been  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  industrial  companies  show  a  high 
percentage,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  make  up  their 
figures  on  the  ordinary  mortality  tables  instead  of  on  special 
tables  based  on  industrial  experience.  The  tabulation  will 
be  found  of  more  than  passing  interest,  and  will  well  repay 
careful  study  at  the  hands  of  agents  and  others  interested  in 
the  life  insurance  business. 


One  of  the  interesting  circulars  sent  out  on  behalf  of  the  Real 
Estate  Owners  Insurance  Association — a  new  company  enterprise 
which  it  was  predicted  would  be  organized  last  May — refers  to  its 
office,  open  for  solicitors,  on  William  street,  and  also  to  a  telephone 
number,  “1936  John.”  The  curious  have  discovered  that  both  office 
and  telephone  call  belong  to  an  old  friend  and  promoter,  P.  B.  Arm¬ 
strong. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Commerce  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  George  F.  Malby 
its  Brooklyn  representative. 

Ernst  Harbers  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  Thuringia  of  Erfurt,  whose  affairs  in  this  country  are 
being  liquidated. 

The  Realm  Assurance  Association,  Limited,  of  London,  England, 
has  entered  the  United  States  for  surplus  lines,  and  appointed  Charles 
S.  Atkinson  &  Co.  of  this  city  its  representatives.  The  company  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  £100,000.  Maximum  lines  on  sprinkled 
risks  will  be  $5000,  and  on  unsprinkled,  $2500.  New  York  standard 
form  of  policy  will  be  used,  with  the  high  rate  and  warranty  clauses 
attached. 

H.  T.  Nelson  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  in  town  this  week. 

Lindley  Murray,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Empire  City  Fire,  has  re¬ 
signed  the  presidency  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps’ 
board  of  directors. 

Henry  Evans,  president  of  the  Continental,  sailed  for  Europe  this 
week  on  the  “Kroonland.” 

C.  F.  Sturhahn,  United  States  manager  of  the  Rossia  Insurance 
Company  and  attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  Prussian  Life, 
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arrived  home  on  the  “Deutschland”  last  Thursday,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  child.  He  has  been  abroad  for  several  months,  principally 
in.  .Germany  and  Russia,  attending  to  the  interests  of  his  two  com¬ 
panies. 

The  whiskey  dealers  in  this  city  were  deluged  with  circulars  a  few 
days  ago,  soliciting  insurance  upon  whiskey,  in  which  it  was  naively 
insinuated  that  if  they  desired  to  send  their  orders  through  a  broker, 
the  latter  could  make  very  favorable  terms.  This  circular  was  issued 
by  a  Cincinnati  firm,  who  also  addressed  similar  offers  to  various 
brokers.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  proposition  to  brokers 
was  the  offer  of  twenty  per  cent  commission,  printed  in  red  type 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  high.  Considering  that  the  agents  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  are  presumably  under  Western  Union  rules,  limited  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  this  liberal  offer  is  quite  astonishing.  It  probably  means 
that  the  Cincinnati  brokers  obtain  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  are 
willing  to  give  up  twenty  per  cent  to  rake  in  the  business.  But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all  about  this  offer  is  the  list  of  com¬ 
panies  quoted  as  a  “partial  list  of  companies  in  which  we  effect 
whiskey  insurance,”  which  includes  the  leaders,  both  foreign  and 
native.  The  local  agents  in  Kentucky  would  hardly  smile  to  read 
the  list — they  might  possibly  swear. 

At  the  regular  August  meeting  of  the  local  board,  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  investigate  the 
qualifications  and  ability  of  various  employees,  by  which  experts 
would  be  empowered  to  examine  into  the  question  by  personal  con¬ 
tact.  This  action  was  reported  to  the  board  for  information  only. 
The  suggestion  was  thrown  out  that  the  finance  committee  should 
have  called  upon  the  other  standing  committees  having  charge  of 
the  different  departments,  and  requested  their  co-operation.  But 
the  object  aimed  at  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  civil  service  examination  on 
a  reform  basis,  and  it  will  probably  result  in  some  interesting  discov¬ 
eries. 

The  assessment  for  the  expenses  of  the  fire  patrol  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  reduced  to  fifty  cents  per  $100  by  the  action  of  the  board,  but 
the  assessment  for  the  general  board  expenses  is  increased  to  sixty 
cents  per  $100.  The  increase  this  fall  is  caused  by  the  extra  expense 
incurred  by  the  board  in  the  investigation  of  the  fire  alarm  service, 
as  well  as  in  other  directions.  The  latter  assessment  will  provide  a 
working  balance  for  next  year. 

A  meeting  was  held,  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  companies  interested 
in  the  loss  on  the  pier  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  which  occurred  October  28.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
decide  the  questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  liability 
of  marine  companies  for  a  portion  of  the  loss,  and  whether  the 
ascertained  claims  can  be  paid  without  waiting  for  final  proofs.  The 
policies  distinctly  exempted  property  covered  under  marine  or  inland 
transportation,  “until  the  amount  of  loss  collectable  from  said  other 
insurance  be  first  exhausted.”  There  were  questions  of  liability  de¬ 
nied  by  marine  companies,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  the  form 
as  written  was  a  catch,  which  was  emphasized  by  a  provision  that 
any  litigation  to  settle  liability  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  The  meeting  concluded  that  the  safest  thing  was  to  pay  the 
partial  losses  and  allow  the  assured  to  file  supplemental  proofs.  The 
insurance  involved  is  $166,500,  and  the  final  loss  is  estimated  at  fifty- 
five  per  cent. 

The  Teutonia  of  .Allegheny  has  applied  for  admission  to  the  State, 
and  will  be  represented  by  W.  J.  De  Reveira. 

A  Brooklyn  agent  told  a  company  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  tariff  rates  were  well  observed  in  Brooklyn,  but  the  minor 
rules  about  forms  and  commissions  were  a  farce.  He  said  the  agents 
were  the  law,  judges  and  juries  unto  themselves,  and  when  a 
brother  agent  was  suspected  or  caught  cheating,  instead  of  making 
complaints,  the  other  agents  did  the  same  thing  openly,  and  their 
only  excuse  was  that  the  other  fellow  did  it  first. 

The  Exchange  arbitration  committee  has  revoked  the  order  sent 
out  some  time  ago  to  cancel  policies  on  the  risk  of  Tapley  &  Co., 
33-37  Bleecker  street,  on  account  of  a  defective  form.  Several  com¬ 
panies  were  fined  for  violation.  It  is  now  ordered  that  the  policies 


may  be  amended  and  continued,  but  the  fines  must  stand.  Clearly, 
this  is  a  case  where  the  energetic  broker  got  the  best  of  it;  after  the 
companies  had  been  punished,  he  saved  the  cancellation  by  a  hair's 
breadth. 

It  is  rumored  around  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Mutual  Life  building 
that  the  Stoney  bureau  still  retains  the  services  of  Mr.  Boone,  who 
was  understood  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Exchange  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  sprinkled  risk  department  of  that  body,  and  was 
to  have  assumed  the  duties  of  the  new  office  on  the  15th. 

The  departure  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board  for  Europe  is  expected  to  postpone  action  on  several  sections 
of  the  amended  by-laws  of  the  board  until  his  return.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  defer  several  other  questions  connected  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  same  body,  with  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Exchange. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Myron  C.  Long,  of  the  local  firm  of  Cloud  &  Long,  general 
agents  of  the  American  Fidelity  of  Vermont  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  partner, 
J.  P.  Cloud,  who  will  hereafter  conduct  the  business. 

John  Tatlock,  president  of  the  Washington  Life,  sends  out  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  condition  as  of  June  30,  which  shows  assets 
of  $17,762,065  and  a  surplus  to  policyholders  of  $601,639.  The 
following  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1904,  are  highly  encouraging:  Increase 
in  income,  $90,656;  decrease  in  death  claims,  $30,677;  decrease  in 
office  expenses,  $15,912;  decrease  in  agency  expenses,  $60,895;  net 
decrease  in  all  expenditures,  $213,859.  The  net  earnings  for  the 
six  months  amounted  to  $75,596,  apportioned  as  follows:  Dividends 
to  policyholders,  $49,273;  increase  in  surplus,  $26,323.  In  the  six 
months  the  assets  increased  $275,621.  The  Washington  is  evidently 
profiting  by  its  reorganization. 

The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation  of  London  has 
decided  to  re-enter  the  burglary  field,  writing  all  kinds  of  policies  in 
that  line.  W.  A.  Abbott,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Casualty,  has  been  appointed  metropolitan  manager  of  the  company’s 
burglary  branch. 

The  Metropolitan  Surety,  with  the  National  Surety,  Peoples  Surety 
and  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  as  coinsurers,  has  granted  a  bond  for 
$1,500,000  on  a  one  per  cent  annual  premium  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  the  successful  bidder  for  the  new  Manhattan  bridge. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
surance  Department  for  companies  writing  burglary  business  in  that 
State,  the  United  States  Casualty  of  New  York  is  contemplating  in¬ 
creasing  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Acci¬ 
dent  Underwriters  will  hold  a  meeting  shortly  in  this  city  to  consider 
the  questions  referred  to  it  at  the  annual  convention.  Limiting  the 
liability  of  the  period  for  weekly  indemnity  for  total  disability  and 
for  partial  disability  to  fifty-two  and  twenty-six,  respectively ;  dis¬ 
continuance  of  writing  beneficiary  insurance,  and  the  compilation  of 
claims’  statistics  for  the  use  of  members  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  be  discussed. 

On  Friday  last  The  New  York  Sun  printed  an  editorial  under  the 
caption  “The  Blackmail  of  Insurance.”  While  the  political  animus 
was  more  or  less  manifest,  and  many  of  the  statements  made  must 
accordingly  be  taken  cum  grano  sails,  there  is  unfortunately  more  or 
less  truth  in  the  article.  The  Insurance  Departments  were  originally 
created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  policyholders’  interests  were 
amply  protected,  it  being  recognized  that  life  insurance  was  a  form 
of  thrift  akin  to  the  savings  banks.  In  more  recent  years  it  has 
seemed,  as  The  Sun  says,  “that  the  insurance  officers  blackmail  the 
insurance  companies,  or  that  the  insurance  companies  own  the  insur¬ 
ance  officers.”  The  raiding  excursions  of  various  Commissioners  in 
past  years  seem  to  bear  out  the  first  part  of  the  statement,  while  the 
recent  disclosures  of  irregularities  apparently  partly  confirm  the  latter 
hypothesis.  In  future.  Insurance  Departments  must  return  to  the 
original  idea  of  their  duties  and  see  that  the  funds  of  the  companies 
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are  treated  as  sacredly  as  tliose  of  savings'  banks,  and  that  their 
methods  of  operation  arc  alwtiys  and  instantly  capable  of  facing 
boldly  the  searchlight  of  pnhlic  opinion.  The  Son's  article  was  meant 
to  be  forceful,  but  was  more  or  less  hysterical  and  exaggerated,  show¬ 
ing  animus  against  the  New  York  Insurance  Department. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Boston  Protective  Department  has  made  public  the  premium 
returns,  by  the  fire  instirancc  companies  doing  business  in  Boston,  for 
the  first  si.x  months  of  the  ])resent  year,  ending  June  30.  1905.  1  he 

total  receipts  In'  stock  fire  comi)anies  was  $1,978,916;  hy  mutual  com- 
])anies,  $71,971  ;  total,  $2,050,1887;  showing  an  increase  of  $111,104  over 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  1904,  when  the  receipts  aggregated 
$1,939,783,  compared  with  $2,061,577  in  1903,  $1,779,570  in  1902,  and 
$1,675,883  in  1901. 

The  regular  (piarterly  meeting  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of  New 
b'.ngland  was  held  on  Wednesday.  Only  routine  Inisiness  was  con¬ 
sidered. 

W'illiam  II.  Johnson,  inspector  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters,  who  has  been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  facilities  for 
fighting  fire  in  certain  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  which  will  prove,  when  compiled  in  convenient  form, 
very  x’aluable  and  interesting  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Cutting,  who  was  suffering  with  in¬ 
flammatory  rheumatism,  is  reported  to  be  much  more  comfortable, 
and  The  Si’Ect.vtok  wishes  for  him  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 

(leorge  T.  Patterson,  late  New  England  general  agent  of  the 
Colonial  Fire,  has  been  appointed  New  England  and  New  York  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  North  German  of  New  York. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  municiiiality  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  appointed  a  new  fire  commissioner — W.  W.  Estabrook,  a 
prominent  Boston  business  man. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  general  agency  business  of  the  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and 
Casualty  Company  will  be  continued  under  the  same  linn  name, 
.\ugustus  P.  Folk  &  Co.,  hy  the  widow  of  the  late  Augustus  P.  P'olk, 
and  N.  II.  Newell,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  office  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  resolution  was  recently  introduced  in  the  common  council  of  this 
city,  and  referred  to  the  electrical  committee,  providing  that  a  com¬ 
mission  shall  he  created  to  draft  such  legislation  as  may  he  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  the  removal  of  all  overhead  wires,  electrical  con¬ 
ductors  or  cables,  said  commission  to  be  composed  of  twelve  members 
—six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  three  each  hy  the 
jircsidents  of  select  and  common  councils.  Underwriters  are  naturally 
pleased  with  the  suggestion,  because  of  the  menace  and  interference 
of  such  wires  with  the  work  of  the  firemen;  hut  in  the  opinion  of  one 
gentleman,  which  is  shared  by  many  others,  fairly  satisfactory  progress 
is  constantly  being  made  toward  this  end,  and  gratifying  as  it  would 
be  to  have  all  wires  buried  at  once,  it  would  not  he  wise  to  deal  un¬ 
fairly  or  severely  with  the  companies  which  have  been  to  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  erecting  these  wires  under  the  approval  of  former  city  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

Fred  W.  Kiefer  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Detroit  Fire 
and  Marine  at  Pittsburg. 

Hugh  I.  Wilson,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  agency  of 
Huidekoper  &  Wilson  for  some  years,  has  been  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  firm. 

Charters  were  recently  granted  hy  the  State  Department  at  Harr 
risburg  to  the  Cottonseed  Crushers  Mutual  .Assurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Grocers  Cash  Deposit  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Huntingdon. 

Following  the  death  of  C.  P.  Campbell,  the  well-known  insurance 
agent  of  Pittsburg,  it  is  announced  that  the  agency  will  be  conducted 
for  his  estate  by  A.  Campbell  Stewart,  a  nephew,  who  has  been  con¬ 


nected  with  the  office  for  some  years.  Mr.  Campbell  was  also  a 
director  in  the  Ben  Franklin  Insurance  Company. 

The  insurance  business  heretofore  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Long- 
acre  &  Ewing,  which  was  composed  of  the  late  James  M.  Longacre 
and  Masked  Ewing,  will  be  continued  by  Masked  Ewing  and  James 
Barton  Longacre,  who  have  formed  a  copartnership,  under  the  same 
firm  name,  dating  from  August  i,  T905, 

The  recent  sudden  death  of  W.  W.  Minchin  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  the  insurance  fraternity.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  a.gency 
of  Wm.  Arrott  in  this  city  for  about  thirty  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  its  cashier. 

William  W.  Young,  of  the  home  office  force  of  the  Fire  Association, 
has  been  made  assistant  State  agent  of  the  company  for  Ohio. 

The  Pittsburg  Underwriters  has  appointed  Howard  Stephenson,  the 
independent  adjuster  of  Reading,  Pa.,  its  special  agent.  He  will 
make  his  headcpiarters  at  Pittsburg,  and  succeeds  Smith  Wilson,  re¬ 
signed. 

Dr.  Horace  E.  James,  former  treasurer  of  the  defunct  Philadelphia 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  waived  a  hearing  recently  before  Magis¬ 
trate  Meclary  on  the  charge  of  perjury,  preferred  by  Actuary  Forster 
of  the  Insurance  Department.  No  evidence  was  taken  and  he  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $1500  hail,  furnished  by  Charles  W.  Sonias,  the  prominent 
restaurateur  of  this  city.  The  building  of  the  company  on  South 
Fourth  street,  which  was  carried  in  the  statement  at  $50,000,  with  no 
encumbrance,  was  recently  sold  for  $12,600,  subject  to  a  mortgage  for 
$10,000,  thus  showing  a  shrinkage  in  that  item  alone  of  $47,400. 

On  September  i  .A.  G.  Crawshaw,  stamp  clerk  and  secretary  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  local  hoard,  will  assume  his  new  duties  as  Western 
Pennsylvania  special  agent  of  the  Norwich  Union.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Western  of  Pittsburg  is  now  licensed  to  do  business  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  Hamburg-Bremen  has  appointed  John  M.  Dom  as  Pennsylvania 
special  agent.  To  accept  this  position  Mr.  Dom  has  resigned  as  special 
agent  of  the  .Anchor  Fire  for  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Frank  C.  Sturtevant,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
-Arthur  W.  Ray  as  the  Middle  department  .special  agent  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  is  well  known  to  the  field  men 
of  this  territory. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  .Actuary  Robert  E.  Forster,  of  the 
Insurance  Department  of  this  State,  into  the  affairs  of  the  Armenia  of 
Pittsburg,  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  company’s  real 
estate  holdings  enables  it  to  escape  the  impairment  which  it  was  feared 
would  be  shown  by  the  examination.  The  net  surplus  shown  by  the 
report  is  $16,403,  as  against  $8098  shown  by  the  statement  of  December 
31,  1904.  Secretary  J.  D.  Bremer  of  the  company  has  resigned. 

The  fire  patrol  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905  have  been 
issued,  and  show  net  premiums,  including  interest  ])remiums,  by  classes 
of  companies  as  below,  in  com()arison  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1904; 


1905. 

1904. 

Philadelphia  stock  companies . 

.  $670,418 

$648,731 

Philadelphia  mutual  companies . 

.  94.31^ 

86.385 

Pennsylvania  State  companies . 

.  85,615 

77.425 

New  England  companies . 

.  396,429 

363.047 

New  York  companies . 

.  610,453 

568,707 

New  Jersev  companies . 

.  73.754 

60,147 

Southern  companies . 

.  44.957 

41.577 

Western  companies . 

.  199.854 

1 75.3 1 7 

Foreign  companies . 

.  598,902 

616,198 

Totals  . . 

.  $2,774,694 

$2,637,534 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Creditors  of  the  defunct  Union  Surety  Company  of  this  city  are 
expecting  a  dividend  during  the  next  sixty  days. 

Application  for  a  charter  for  the  Girard  Health  and  Accident  .As¬ 
sociation  will  be  made  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5  of  this  city 
on  September  18,  to  conduct  a  mutual  benefit  insurance  business  for  it^ 
members.  The  assessment  plan  will  be  adopted  if  the  charter  is 
granted. 
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August  24,  1905]  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


— W.  L.  Powers  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistancy,  by  Superintendent 
Hatch  of  the  John  Hancock,  at  Buffalo. 

—The  Metropolitan  has  promoted  Thomas  Clinch,  Buffalo  agent,  to  the 
position  of  assistant  under  Superintendent  Shortly  at  Ottawa,  Out. 

— Assistant  G.  W.  Cannon,  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  district  of  the 
Metropolitan,  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Hu  Bois  (Pa.)  district. 

—Arthur  Payne,  a  Corning  (N.  Y.)  agent  of  the  Metropolitan,  has 
become  an  assistant  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Blossburg,  Pa. 

— An  assistant  superintendency  in  the  Toronto  office  of  (he  Metro¬ 
politan  has  been  given  to  Edward  Clancey,  formerly  the  company's 
agent  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

— A.  L.  Burlet,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  in  (he  Woonsocket 
district  of  the  Metropolitan,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency 
uf -the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  district.  •  •  • 

— Stephen  D.  Brown,  formerly  agent  at  Buffalo  of  (he  Metropolitan, 
has-been  appointed  superintendent  of  agencies  of  the  Citizens  of  Canada, 
with  headquarters  at  London,  Ont. 

' — J.  B.  Brown,  formerly  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  succeeded  .1.  H. 
Slillens  at  Sedalia  as  superintendent  of  the  Prudential,  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  having  been  promoted  to  a  more  important  district. 

— J.  Walter  Kendall,  superintendent  of  the  Prudential  for  the  New 
.\lbany  district  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  recently,  at  his  home  in  the 
latter  city,  from  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Kendall  had  been  with  the  company 
for  eight  years. 

■  —The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  field  force  of  the 
Colonial  Life;  J.  T.  Blanchfleld  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  promoted  to  detached 
assistant  manager,  in  charge  of  the  company's  new  district,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Assistant  D.  A.  Mason  of  West  Philadelphia  to  detached  assistant 
managership  of  new  district,  York,  Pa.;  also  the  following  appointments 
to  assistant  managerships;  L.  S.  Pierce,  Brooklyn;  1.  E.  Schaeffer,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  F.  M.  Shults,  West  Philadelphia,  and  W.  McMenamin,  Ger¬ 
mantown. 

■ — The  Prudential  Record  says:  It  would  be  imiiossible  to  name  any 
great  disaster  involving  large  loss  of  life  during  the  last  twenty  years — 
coal  mine  horror,  Johnstown  flood,  Maine  destruction,  or  the  like — in 
which  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  contribute  its  share  of  relief,  in  the  payment  of  death  claims. 
Nor  are  we  totally  exempt  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  life  caused  by 
the  explosion  on  the  United  States  gunboat  "Bennington,"  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  on  July  20.  One  of  the  victims  of  that  calamity  was  Harry  Mosher 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  second-class  fireman,  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  ship. 
Needless  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  practice  of 
the  company,  prompt  payment  was  made. 

— The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  .America,  which  has  as  its 
trademark  a  picture  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  has  just  received  at  its 
home  office  in  Newark  a  slice  of  the  rock  from  the  famous  English 
fortress  on  the  Mediterranean.  By  arrangement  with  an  .American  consul 
at  Gibraltar,  R.  L.  Sprague,  this  rock  was  quarried  from  the  parent  rock 
and  forw-arded  to  .America  on  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  "Koenig 
Albert,”  with  certificate  from  the  admiralty  contractor  at  Gibraltar  to 
prove  its  authenticity.  Photographs  showing  the  place  from  which  the 
rock  was  cut  out  from  Gibraltar  have  also  been  received.  The  rock  which 
came  to  America  is  of  grayish- white  limestone,  of  an  unusually  dense 
and  compact  mass,  and  offering  great  difficulties  to  the  stonecutter.  The 
English  authorities  at  Gibraltar  readily  gave  their  consent  to  sending  the 
rock,  and  the  only  cost  involved  was  that  covering  the  shipment. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


Commissioner  Cutting  on  Surety  Business. 

In  his  annual  report,  Commissioner  Cutting  of  Massachusetts  has  this 
to  say  regarding  surety  insurance: 

The  ramtiicaiions  of  the  business  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen 
at  the  outset.  .Almost  all  sorts  of  enterprises  are  backed  by  surety 
companies,  and  as  these  enterprises  tail  the  surety  companies  frequently 
fin'd  themselves  carrying  out  the  contracts  of  the  bonded  parties,  thus 
becoming  builders,  mail  carriers,  sewer  contractors,  etc.,  and  burdened 
with  a  liability  which  they  seek  to  minimize  by  a  salvage  asset  which, 
in  case  of  any  other  class  of  companies,  would  be  at  once  disallowed  as 
an  altogether  improper  dependence  for  an  insurance  company.  It  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  most  unsatisfactory  annual  statement  with  w-hich 
an- insurance  department  has  to  deal  is  the  one  made  by  a  surety  com- 
Pituy  when  it  reaches  that  point  where  the  margin  above  impairment 


of  capital  is  very  small,  and  everything  that  the  company  has  acquired 
in  cari-ying  out  contracts  where  the  assured  has  defaulted  is  made  to 
do  duty  as  an  asset.  The  list  runs  the  gamut  from  an  old  dump  cart 
and  mule  to  an  idle  mine;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  under  the  methods  of 
supervision  in  most  insurance  departments,  these  things  are  allowed  in 
the  statement  of  the  company  as  assets  for  the  value  which  the  com¬ 
pany  managers  in  their  eagerness  to  "make  a  good  showing”  put  upon 
them.  It  is  forgotten,  apparently,  that  the  financial  strength  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company  cannot  properly  be  certified  to  the  public  on  unpro¬ 
ductive  and  unsalable  assets.  It  is  the  sure  strength  of  an  insurance 
company  which  the  public  is  entitled  to  know.  No  man  wants  to  trust 
his  interests  to  an  insurance  company  on  the  possibility  that  it  may  find 
a  market  for  what  it  has  recovered  as  salvage  from  a  contractor’s  fail¬ 
ure.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  in  its  accounts  not  in  keeping  with 
the  company's  being  in  fact  what  it  is  in  name,  viz.,  a  surety  company. 
If  a  company  has  not  sufficient  sure  assets  to  quality,  it  is  not  a  sure 
company.  The  standard  must  be  set  high  and  kept  high. 

Outstanding  Claims. — Another  matter  touching  this  class  of  companies 
w  hich  needs  attention,  and  possibly  legislative  action,  is  the  question  of 
outstanding  losses.  Just  the  amount  on  any  date  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  settle  all  legitimate  claims,--  no  man  can  tell.  The  companie.s 
art  constantly  receiving  “trouble"  notices,  some  of  which  amount  to 
nothing,  while  others  mean  that  the  company  must  carry  out  the  con¬ 
tract  with  a  party  for  whom  it  has  become  surety,  it  may  be  at  a  heavy 
loss;  and  still  others  develop  into  suits  which  "drag  their  slow  length 
along."  But  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  which  may  pertain  to  a  single 
case,  there  is  a  certainty,  looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  that  there  will 
be  something  to  pay.  Some  of  the  companies  appear  to  desire  to  make 
this  amount  large  enough  so  that  there  will  be  a  margin  of  safety. 
Others  apparently  ascertain  first  how  much  of  a  liability  they  can  stand 
under  the  head  of  outstanding  losses  and  not  be  impaired,  and  then 
make  their  estimates  accordingly.  Even  judgments  of  courts  are  some¬ 
times  ignored,  as  well  as  other  fairly  well-defined  claims.  The  com¬ 
panies  have  no  agreement  with  each  other  in  respect  to  a  uniform  rule 
or  method  tor  estimating  this  liability.  It  usually  happens,  of  course, 
that  the  company  which  is  the  weakest  is  the  one  which  makes  the  low¬ 
est  estimates,  so  it  is  really  weaker  than  its  somewhat  shrunken  ap- 
pcarance  seems  to  indicate.  It  is  much  easier  to  diagnose  this  disorder 
than  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  The  Commissioner  is  not  prepared  to  make 
a  recommendation,  but  will  use  all  the  means  within  his  power  to  effect 
a  reform. 

Another  thing  has  been  discovered  this  year  to  w'hich  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  deems  it  his  duty  to  call  attention.  One  company  at  least  has 
made  a  travesty  of  the  statute  which  provides  that  no  surety  company 
shall  insure  in  one  risk  an  amount  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  its  paid- 
up  capital,  "unless  it  shall  be  secured  from  loss  thereon  beyond  that 
amount  by  suitable  and  sufficient  collateral  agreements  of  indemnity.” 
The  company  in  question  far  exceeded  this  limit  set  by  law,  but  took 
as  agreements  of  indemnity  the  guarantees  of  the  very  persons  bonded. 
Of  course,  these  guarantees  added  nothing  to  thi  security  as  required 
by  law,  as  the  company  had  no  better  hold  upon  the  guarantors  after 
the  guarantees  had  been  executed  than  before. 

These  comments,  it  is  true,  do  not  present  a  reassuring  view  of  cor¬ 
porate  suretyship  as  a  whole,  but  nothing  has  been  set  down  without  due 
consideration.  The  business  of  some  companies  ought  to  be  put  upon  a 
better  basis.  They  are  dealing  with  interests  too  important  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  it  is  greatly  to  he  hoped  that  more  conservative  counsels  will 
prevail,  and  every  company  of  this  class  will  become  so  strong  and  stable 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  any  of  them  to  inflate  assets  and  com¬ 
press  liabilities  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  law. 


Minor  Surety  Notes. 

— The  Federal  Union  Surety  of  Indianapolis  has  been  licensed  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

— The  United  Surety  of  Baltimore  and  the  Metropolitan  Surety  of 
New  York  are  preparing  to  enter  Wisconsin. 

—  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Postoffire 
Clerks,  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  September,  the  subject  of  surety 
bonds  V, ill  receive  special  consideration. 

— It  is  now  thought  that  depositors  and  other  creditors  of  the  Union 
Surety  and  Guaranty  Company  of  Philadelphia  will  be  paid  in  full,  but 
that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  stockholders. 

—The  United  Stales  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Comiiany  is  on  the  bond 
of  defaulting  Treasurer  Keppner,  of  the  Freehold  Savings  and  Loan 
.\ssociation  of  Freehold,  N.  Y.,  in  the  sum  of  .jtlO.OOO. 

—  Friends  of  President  Ataung  and  Cashier  Boal,  of  the  defunct  Gold¬ 
field  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Reno,  Nev.,  have  paid  $20,000  of  the 
$28,000  which  these  former  officials  are  charged  with  having  taken  un¬ 
lawfully. 

—The  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Company  of  Scranton  has  issued  a 
bond  for  $306,000,  guaranteeing  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  taken  by 
Metz  Brothers,  who  are  the  contractors  tor  the  new  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  building  at  Buffalo. 

—The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  has  filed  an  amended  bill  of  complaint  in 
I  he  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J..  in  an  action  against 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  and  the  Essex  County  National  Bank,  claim¬ 
ing  that  these  two  banks  are  jointly  liable  for  the  $35,000  alleged  to  have 
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been  embezzled  by  the  late  William  B.  Wilson,  treasurer  of  the  Order  of 
Chosen  Friends.  It  is  claimed  that  Wilson  was  allowed  to  check  against 
the  accounts  of  the  order  without  the  indorsement  of  other  ofiBcers,  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  his  bond. 

— Members  of  the  United  Auditing  and  Adjusting  Association  met  re¬ 
cently  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  the  advisability  of  reorganizing  this 
body.  The  title  will  probably  be  changed  to  the  National  Association  of 
Surety  Underwriters,  and  J.  A.  Sinn,  who  now  has  charge  of  the  United 
Auditing’s  affairs,  will  likely  manage  the  new  organization. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Reliance  Life  of  Pittsburg  wrote  308  policies  for  $525,000  in  July,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $500  to  $40,000,  This  volume  of  business  was  written  in 
forty-two  agencies. 

— The  Middle  department  field  men  of  the  Manhattan  Life  enjoyed  a  seaside 
outing  at  Atlantic  City  from  August  11  to  14.  The  programme,  which  was 
novel  and  interesting,  worked  very  smoothly,  and  Manager  Hodson  is  certain 
that  every  one  had  a  good  time. 

— The  Iron  City  Health  and  Accident  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  chartered, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $25,000.  The  officers  are:  John  Beavan,  president; 
H.  P.  Taylor,  vice-president;  C.  M.  Gerwig,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J. 
Bland  Rogers,  general  manager. 

— Attorney-General  Mayer  of  New  York  has  ordered  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Select 
Knights,  following  charges  made  by  Louis  Trost  of  Buffalo,  that  the  order 
has  been  settling  death  claims  on  a  twenty-five  per  cent  basis.  I*  is  reported 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  local  lodge  severe  resolutions  were  passed 
criticising  the  management. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  $100,000  club  of  the  Illinois  Life  is  being  held 
at  Niagara  Fails.  The  membership  is  trebled  this  year,  and  the  officers  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1906,  have  been  announced  as  follows:  Mark  B.  Lockyer 
of  Pennsylvania,  president  (paid-for  business,  $321,000);  Thomas  J.  Cocke  of 
Louisiana,  first  vice-president  (paid-for  business,  $196,000);  Guy  M.  Withers  of 
Missouri,  second  vice-president  (paid-for  business,  $153,750);  James  C.  Tennlin 
of  Georgia,  third  vice-president  (paid-for  business,  $129,750). 

Middle  States  Fire  Insorance  Notes. 

— The  new  25,000,000-gallon  electric  pump  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  com¬ 
mission,  and  is  reported  to  be  working  smoothly. 

— William  C.  Selvage,  one  of  the  best  known  fire  underwriters  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  committed  suicide  recently  at  his  home  in  that  town. 

— Egbert  W.  Romer,  a  prominent  insurance  agent  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  killed 
by  a  train  at  a  grade  crossing  in  that  city  a  week  or  so  ago. 

— The  Teutonia  of  Allegheny  is  stated  to  have  changed  its  name  to  the 
Teutonia  Fire  of  Allegheny,  as  a  prerequisite  to  its  being  admitted  to  New 
York  State,  because  of  the  similarity  of  title  to  the  Teutonia  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  doing  business  in  the  State. 

— The  following-named  companies  collected  over  $40,000  in  Philadelphia 
premiums  during  the  first  six  months  of  1905:  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  $86,875;  Royal,  $80,762;  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  Liverpool, 
$79,975;  Home,  New  York,  $69,848;  National,  Hartford,  $69,376;  Fire  Association, 
$69,050;  Pennsylvania,  $62,351;  American,  Philadelphia,  $56,339;  German- 
American,  New  York,  $50,732;  ^tna,  $42,451;  German  Alliance,  New  York, 
$40,228. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD, 


New  England  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  engagement  is  announced  of  William  B.  Clark,  president  of  the  yEtna 
of  Hartford,  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Whittier  Ewing. 

— Wakefield  Morley  &  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  been  appointed  Con¬ 
necticut  State  agents  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  for  all  lines. 

— Dr.  George  S.  Miller,  superintendent  of  agencies  of  the  Phcenix  Mutual 
Life,  was  the  recent  recipient  of  a  beautiful  gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed, 
together  with  a  chain,  in  celebration  of  his  having  completed  thirty  years  of 
service  in  his  present  position.  General  Agent  Eli  Weeks  of  Litchfield,  dean 
of  the  General  Managers  Association  of  the  Phcenix  Mutual,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  company’s  field  force. 

— The  annual  convention  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Travelers  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Frontenac,  Thousand  Islands,  N.  Y.,  September  12-14.  The  leaders  in 
the  contest  for  invitations  to  the  convention  are  Turner  &  Nichols,  Kansas 
City,  on  accident  premiums;  S.  F.  Woodman,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  life  premiums; 
H.  B.  Knowlton,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  combined  premiums,  and  W.  E.  Schilling, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  largest  number  of  delegates. 


THE  WEST.  • 
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A.  Loeb  &  Sons  Qet  Transatlantic  Fire.  ^ 

The  Transatlantic  Fire  of  Hamburg  Is  preparing  to  enter  eight 
Western  States,  and  has  just  applied  for  admission  to  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  A  general 
business  will  be  transacted  through  the  general  agency  of  Adolph  Loeb 
&  Sons  of  Chicago,  arrangements  with  the  company  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Leo.  A.  Loeb,  who  Is  now  In  Europe.  Adolph  Loeb  &  Sons 
now  have  the  general  agencies  for  the  following  named  companies: 
North  German  of  New  York;  Atlanta-Blrmlngham  of  Birmingham;  Se¬ 
curity  Fire  of  Baltimore;  Anchor  Fire  of  Cincinnati,  and  Transatlantic 
Fire  of  Hamburg. 


Denver  Convention  Cioses. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents,  at  Denver,  was  concluded  last  FTlday. 

The  251  delegates  In  attendance  were  divided  among  the  various  States 
as  follows:  Alabama,  2;  Arkansas,  2;  Colorado,.  116;  California,  3;  Con¬ 
necticut,  2;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  17;  Indiana,  7;  Iowa,  11;  Kansas,  6; 

Kentucky,  13;  Massachusetts,  3;  Michigan,  8;  Minnesota,  2;  Mississippi, 
1;  Missouri,  9;  Nebraska,  8;  New  York,  6;  New  Mexico,  1;  Ohio,  16; 
Pennsylvania,  4;  Texas,  2;  Utah,  2;  Virginia,  1;  Wisconsin,  7;  West 
Virginia,  2;  Wyoming,  1. 

Those  present,  aside  from  116  agents  located  In  Denver  and  other 
Colorado  towns,  were  the  following: 

C.  O.  Terry,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  James  K.  Glennon,  Mobile,  Ala.;  B.  D. 
Wright,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  R.  W.  Osborn,  A.  T.  Bailey,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
J.  P.  Mellard,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  T.  T.  Cotnam,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  James  K. 
Guy,  Miss  A.  B.  Guy,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Cliff  C.  Hatcher,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  John 
Neff,  J.  E.  Neff,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Benj.  A.  Richardson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Richard  E.  Breed,  Marion,  Ind.;  S.  F.  Coleman,  Warsa\^  Ind.;  Horace  M. 

Smith,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  M.  F.  Zedd,  Ernest  J.  Abt,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.; 

J.  J.  McDonald,  W.  E  Gielow,  H.  G.  Fowler,  Lyman  M.  Drake,  E.  B.  Case, 
H.  W.  Carlisle.  E.  A.  Bremner,  Neal  Bassett,  C.  H.  Barry,  W.  R.  McBurney, 
Chicago,  II!.;  John  Fuelbier,  Quincy,  HI.;  Chas.  C.  Buffer,  P.  T.  Keegan,  R.  F. 
Struever,  Peru,  Ill.;  T.  M.  (Joodloe,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  T.  Sperry,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.;  R.  S.  Cotton,  Geo.  L.  Wiley,  Rockford,  Ill.;  Herman  Struck, 
Pekin,  III.;  C.  J.  Storm,  Preston,  la.;  Geo.  L.  Brower,  Rockwell  City,  la.; 
Young  E.  Allison,  A.  A.  Bullitt,  W.  E.  Caldwell,  H.  V.  Davis,  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Davis,  H.  F.  Duncan,  C.  J.  Meddes,  Donald  Macpherson,  Alfred  Pirtle,  W.  P. 
Parker,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Robinson,  A.  H.  Robinson,  Geo.  H.  Robinson,  Insurance 
Field,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Rosse  Case,  Marion,  Kan.;  Chas.  S.  Blakeley,  E.  C. 
Fox,  Topeka,  Kan.;  J.  Elmer  Reese,  Sam  F.  Woolard,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Putnam,  Henry  H.  Putnam,  C.  E.  Belcher,  Boston,  Mass.;  F.  E.  Church, 
Owatonna,  Minn.;  James  P.  Thomson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jas.  K.  Moore, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.;  H.  G.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Buckingham,  John  A. 
McGee,  St.  JospeR  Mo.;  Kate  D.  Clover,  Joplin,  Mo.;  John  A.  Bryant,  Cliff 
C.  Jones,  Kansas  (_ity.  Mo.;  B.  P.  Smith,  Mound  City,  Mo.:  Tarleton  Brown, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  A.  Eldridge,  W.  T.  (greenwood,  T.  J.  Reilly,  H.  R.  Vernor, 
Benj.  A.  W'ells,  Detroit,  Mich.;  B.  P.  Barnes,  Manistee,  Mich.;  E.  Van  Tuyl, 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mandeville,  Olean,  N.Y. ;  J.  A.  (Campbell,  A.  A. 
Bettinger,  C.  H.  Woodworth,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  F.  H.  Lapham,  Edwin  E.  'Wells, 
J.  F.  Bailey,  The  Spectator,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  R.  Homan,  G.  H.  Palmer, 
S.  S.  Welpton,  B.  L.  Baldwin,  R  W.  Breckinridge,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Mrs.  Maiy 
R.  Patterson,  Bloomington,  Neb.;  Mrs.  C.  E,  (Thapin,  Fairmount,  Neb.;  W.  S. 
Clapp,  Kearney,  Neb.;  D.  J.  Rankin,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  Mrs.  Vernon  B. 
Arnold,  Vernon  B.  Arnold,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio;  \V.  C.  Hall,  F.  M.  Van  Cooke, 
Akron,  Ohio;  J.  M.  Sears,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  P.  Ross,  Columbu^  Ohio;  J. 
Edgar  Rudge,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  W.  W.  McCray,  Logam  Ohio;  C.  E.  Daniels, 
Lorraine,  Ohio;  H.  A.  Kingman,  H.  R.  Manchester,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Chas.  Kidd,  C.  D.  Kidd,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Matt  Walsh,  William  WMsh,  Mt 
Vernon,  Ohio;  W.  B.  Flickinger,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flickinger,  Leie,  Pa.;  Z.  L. 
Hoover,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  George  W.  Lenhart,  Brownsville,  Pa.;  F.  W.  Offen. 
hauser,  Texarkana,  Tex.;  T.  L.  Conroy,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  L.  B.  Rogers, 
Eugene  M.  Cannon,  Salt  Lake,  L'tah;  O.  T.  Granger,  Norfolk,  Va.;  F.  E. 
Nichols,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. ;  J.  V.  L.  Rogers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  John  H. 
Elwell,  Vancouver,  vV'ash. ;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Meyers,  Frank  J.  Meyers,  E.  J,  Tapping, 
G.  Y.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  G.  Y.  Wilkinson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Henry  Fetzer,  Stur. 
g^eon  Bay,  Wis.;  J.  N.  Manson,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Manson,  Warsaw,  Wis.;  C.  W. 
Riner,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

'The  work  of  the  mid-winter  conference  was  approved  by  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee,  and  the  latter  recommended  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  aid  the  companies  in  settling  the  cotton  question.  TTie 
Milwaukee  declaration  against  non-resident  brokers  was  also  aflQrmed. 
No  action  was  taken  on  matters  relating  to  commissions,  but  complaints 
regarding  surveying  agents  In  the  West  and  overhead  writing  by  the 
Western  Factory  Association  were  referred  to  the  grievance  committee. 

Provided  company  managers  were  not  included  in  the  membership,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  local  boards  as  the  unit  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  following-named  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
E.  J.  Tapping,  Milwaukee,  president.  C.  F.  Wilson,  Denver;  F.  W. 
Offenhauser,  Texarkana;  J.  Gano  Wright,  Cincinnati;  E.  W.  Beardsley, 
Hartford;  Fred.  Guenther,  Detroit;  L.  W.  Chlldrey,  Norfolk,  Va.;  C.  E. 
Anderson,  Baltimore;  B.  L.  Baldwin,  Omaha;  J.  H.  Elwell,  Vancouver, 
Wash.;  John  F.  Eaton,  Kansas  City;  W.  Cabannis,  Macon,  Ga.,  vice- 
presidents.  Secretary,  H.  H.  Putnam,  Boston;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Mande¬ 
ville,  Olean,  N.  Y. ;  committee  chairmen,  executive,  E.  B.  Case,  Chicago; 
grievance,  W.  B.  Flickinger,  Erie;  legislative,  Emmett  Rhodes,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.;  State  organization,  A.  P.  Ross,  Columbus. 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  convention  was  the  address  by  R.  W.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  of  Omaha  on  "Federal  Supervision  of  Insurance.’’  Elsewhere  In 
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this  number  we  present  a  portion  of  Mr.  Breckenridge’s  report  upon  the 
same  topic,  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  the  insurance  law  committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

While  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  was  left 
to  the  committee,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  Indianapolis  will  be 
the  choice. 


Western  Life  and  Casnalty  Notes. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Minnesota.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

— The  New  York  Life  recently  empowered  its  Chicago  office  to  pay  losses 
under  policies  of  less  than  $10,000  without  referring  to  the  home  office. 

— Ernest  Dawson  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  resigned  an  agency  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  National  Life  to  become  general  agent  of  the  Liberal  Life  in  that 
territory. 

— Owing  to  internal  disagreements  the  United  States  Court  at  Chicago  has 
been  applied  to  for  a  receiver  for  the  National  Croatian  Society  of  the  L'nited 
State,  a  fraternal  society. 

— J.  E.  Milliken  succeeds  Fred.  Marshall  as  State  manager  for  the  National 
Life  of  United  States,  which  was  planted  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  December  last. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  taken  the  field. 

— The  Federal  Casualty  Company  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  is  being  organized  by 
William  Feuerpfeil  and  William  B.  Willinger.  The  company  expects  to  com¬ 
mence  business  early  in  September. 

— The  directors  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  of  Fort  Wayne  have  issued  a 
call  for  the  payment  of  the  first  fifty  per  cent  of  stock  subscribed.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  commence  business  shortly. 

— The  Northwestern  National  Life  of  Minneapolis  announces  that  it  will  con¬ 
fine  its  expenses  strictly  to  the  loading.  Premiums  will  be  divided,  and  the  net 
premiums  and  loading  deposited  in  separate  banks. 

— B.  F.  Carter  &  Son,  formerly  with  the  Peoria  agency  of  the  National  Life 
of  United  States  of  America,  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of  that  com¬ 
pany  for  part  of  Northern  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Logansport. 

— Colored  residents  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  promoting  the  organization  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Casualty  Company,  to  transact  an  accident  business  on  the 
assessment  plan  for  the  benefit  of  their  race.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  S. 
Strong,  T.  R.  Morgan,  W.  T.  Francis,  John  Quincy  et  al. 

— It  is  reported  that  Felix  E.  Haley,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Traveling 
Men’s  Association,  is  gaining  in  health  at  the  General  Hospital  in  Toronto, 
where  he  was  taken  while  returning  from  the  International  Association  of  Acci¬ 
dent  Underwriters  at  Royal  Muskoka,  Ont.,  as  a  result  of  hemorrhage. 

— Under  the  ruling  that  home  and  foreign  life  companies  cannot  be  taxed  on 
their  premium  receipts,  but  only  on  their  tangible  personal  properties,  the 
Chicago  board  of  review  has  reduced  the  assessment  against  the  Metropolitan 
Life  from  $70,000  to  $10,000;  Illinois  Life  from  $330,000  to  $70,000;  National, 
$85,000;  Federal,  $50,000,  and  Chicago  Life  $13,000. 

— H.  W.  Buttolph,  actuary  of  the  Indiana  Insurance  Department,  advises  us 
that  an  examination  of  the  Central  Union  Life  of  Indiana  has  been  completed 
and  the  company  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  Central  Union 
has  on  deposit  with  the  Indiana  Department  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  reserve 
required  at  this  time  by  the  law  under  which  it  is  incorporated. 

— A  meeting  of  prominent  capitalists  and  business  men  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
will  take  place  shortly  at  the  Business  Men’s  Club  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  forming  a  new  life  company  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  B.  H.  Kroger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company;  A.  S.  Rice,  vice- 
president  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  and  Vice-Mayor  Harry  L.  Gordon, 
are  among  those  interested  in  the  new  company. 

— The  Iowa  Bonding  Company  of  Davenport,  la.,  has  been  organized  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  which  has  been  paid  up, 
the  balance  being  contributed  in  demand  notes.  The  new  company  will  transact 
a  general  fidelity  and  surety  business,  with  the  following-named  officers:  A.  L. 
Hageboeck,  president;  Julius  E.  Burmeister,  vice-president;  Fred.  A.  Crouch, 
secretary;  J.  N.  Haas,  treasurer,  and  E.  M.  Sharon,  attorney. 

— The  St.  Louis  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  has  elected  the  following 
delegates  and  alternates  to  the  national  convention  at  Hartford:  Delegates, 
George  Benham,  Penn  Mutual;  W.  H.  Herrick,  Provident  Savings;  C.  W. 
Darby,  Mutual  Benefit;  J.  S.  Kendrick,  Equitable;  W.  A.  Galentine,  Prudential; 
J.  J.  Raleigh,  John  Hancock;  Edgar  M.  Woolley,  Connecticut  Mutual;  Fred. 

N.  Cheney,  Mutual  Life.  Alternates,  John  S.  Poindexter,  National  of  Vermont; 
E.  S.  Williams,  Provident  Life  and  Trust;  Nathan  Kaufman,  Mutual  Benefit; 
James  S.  Gross,  Mutual;  John  W.  Estes,  Equitable;  John  F.  Meek,  Prudential; 

O.  K.  Clardy,  John  Hancock;  Isaac  D.  Sperry,  Phoenix  Mutual.  The  association 
has  contributed  $110  to  the  National  Association  extension  fund. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  United  American  Fire  of  Milwaukee  has  entered  Illinois. 

— The  State  Fire  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  appointed  J.  D.  Sheahan  of  Chicago  its 
representative  for  surplus  lines  and  reinsurance. 

— J.  Wolke  Ross  of  J.  L.  Ross  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  drowned  recently 
at  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  by  the  capsizing  of  his  canoe. 

— The  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago  has  doubled  its  capital  by  paying  in 
$100,000,  and  has  added  $25,000  to  its  surplus.  The  company  will  be  examined  by 
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the  Illinois  Department  prior  to  its  application  for  admission  to  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

— Edwin  Fulton  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  L.  A.  Warfield  as  State  agent 
for  Missouri  of  the  New  York  Underwriters  Agency. 

---Walter  B.  Finney,  of  the  Western  department  of  the  German-American  of 
New  York,  has  resigned,  to  become  inspector  for  the  Illinois  State  board. 

— L.  E.  Yager,  long  with  the  Chicago  agency  firm  of  C.  W.  Higley  &  Co.,  has 
been  admitted  to  tbe  firm,  which  will  henceforth  be  known  as  Higley  &  Yager. 

— Rodney  Davis,  rater  for  the  Illinois  State  board,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  Providence  Washington  for  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  with  headquarters  at  Denver. 

— The  St.  Paul  Board  of  Underwriters,  an  organization  of  non-board  agents 
which  was  formed  some  fifteen  years  ago  and  went  out  of  existence  soon  after, 
has  been  resuscitated  and  the  following-named  officers  elected:  F.  G.  Warner, 
president;  Chas.  D.  Bentley,  vice-president,  and  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

— S.  M.  Williamson  and  Robert  C.  Williamson,  of  the  firm  of  Williamson 
Brothers,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  promoting  the  organization  of  a  new  fire  stock 
company.  The  name  of  the  company  will  be  the  Arkansas  Fire  of  Memphis, 
'1  enn.,  the  capital  to  be  $200,000,  and  the  cash  surplus  $100,000.  It  will  confine 
its  operations  to  Arkansas  exclusively. 
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Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Empire  State  Surety  Company  has  appointed  Scruggs  &  Smith  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  its  general  agents. 

— Julius  W.  Long  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  managers  of  the  Franklin  Life 
for  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Greensboro. 

— The  recently  organized  Peoples  Life  and  Accident  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  com¬ 
menced  business  on  August  14  with  the  following-named  officers:  E.  D. 
Martin,  president;  R.  H.  Huntley,  first  vice-president;  J.  V.  Reed,  second  vice- 
president;  W.  A.  Thompson,  third  vice-president;  S.  E.  Brannon,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  J.  I.  Wittenberg,  medical  director,  and  W.  O.  Humphrey,  assistant 
medical  director.  For  the  present  the  company  will  confine  its  operations  to 
its  home  city  and  vicinity. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  North  British  and  Mercantile  has  appointed  W.  S.  Berdan,  Jr.,  its 
special  agent  for  Texas. 

— Nashville  (Tenn.)  agents  of  the  Home  of  New  York  have  been  notified 
to  cease  writing  in  the  congested  district. 

— A  new  fire  company  is  in  process  of  organization  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  by 
C.  J.  Cooper.  It  will  have  a  capital  of  |100,000. 

— The  Houston  Fire  and  Marine  of  Houston,  Tex.,  states  that  even  if  certain 
bonds  which  it  holds  are  found  to  be  counterfeits,  as  has  been  rumored,  the 
company  will  not  be  seriously  affected,  as  it  is  protected. 

— The  financial  statement  of  the  Austin  Fire  of  Austin,  Tex.,  as  of  June  30, 
liK)5,  shows  $617,239  of  assets,  inclusive  of  $170,347  of  capital  stock  notes,  maturing 
quarterly  and  bearing  three  per  cent  interest.  The  liabilities,  including  $287,302 
of  paid  capital  and  $170,347  of  notes,  aggregated  but  $554,992,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  $62,247,  and  a  surplus  as  to  policyholders  of  $519,895.  The  gains  in 
six  months  embraced  $29,011  in  cash  capital,  $42,191  in  investments,  $12,540  in 
reinsurance  reserve,  $5032  in  net  surplus  (after  paying  $7749  for  dividends),  and  an 
increase  of  $49,649  in  net  agency  premiums  in  the  first  half  of  1905,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1904,  with  decreases  of  $20,132  in  losses  and  of 
$7493  in  operating  expenses.  President  John  D.  McCall  and  the  other  officers 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  so  favorable  a  statement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  American  Bar  Association  and  Federal  Supervision  of 

Insurance. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  insur¬ 
ance  law  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  be  held  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  August  24: 

Your  committee  on  insurance  law  respectfully  report: 

The  legal  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  insurance  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  render  impracticable  a  reference  to  any  except  those  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  business  is  of  stupendous  proportions.  The 
amount  of  insurance  of  all  kinds  in  force  in  the  United  States  approxi¬ 
mates  $50,000,000,000.  The  aggregate  assets  of  the  insurance  companies 
approximate  $3,000,000,000.  The  American  people  pay  annually  for  in¬ 
surance  of  all  kinds  approximately  $1,000,000,000,  and  they  received  from 
the  companies  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  approximately 
$800,000,000.  These  figures  do  not  show  the  amount  of  insurance  at  risk 
in,  nor  the  aggregate  assets  of,  the  many  fraternal  beneficiary  associa¬ 
tions  and  local  mutual  fire  insurance  companies. 

It  is  said  that  the  general  public  possesses  but  a  limited  amount  of 
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information  about  insuranoo,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  readers 
of  this  report  do  not  know  even  the  names  of  the  companies  in  which 
they  are  insured.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  carry  insurance 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  a  fair  estimate  is  20,000,000.  The 
number  of  people  in  touch  with  the  various  companies  transacting  the 
insurance  business  of  the  United  States,  the  vast  sum  annually  paid  tor 
insurance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resulting  business,  justify  whatever 
efforts  may  be  put  forth  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  insurance 
and- the  utmost  publicity  with  respect  to  corporations  that  take  this 
enormous  sum  from  the  people  annually.  Cheaper  rates  and  greater 
publicity  are  the  two  primary  reasons  for  governmental  interference  be¬ 
tween  the  companies  and  their  patrons. 

Sound  public  policy  encourages  insurance  in  all  its  branches.  Through 
life  insurance  provision  is  made  against  infirmities  of  age,  financial  mis¬ 
fortune  and  for  the  care  of  wife  and  children.  Through  fire  insurance 
companies,  funds  in  the  nature  of  a  ta.x  are  collected  from  which  those 
contributing  are  indemnified  against  loss  by  fire.  Publicity  is  therefore 
demanded  to  prevent  fraud  and  to  afford  the  insuring  public  knowledge 
that  the  companies  to  which  they  pay  their  money,  either  for  life,  fire, 
accident  or  any  other  kind  of  insurance,  are  solvent  and  conducting  their 
business  in  accordance  with  law  and  sound  business  policy.  Oversuper¬ 
vision,  excessive  and  inequitable  schemes  of  taxation  and  extravagant 
business  methods  increase  the  cost  to  the  insured  of  the  protection  which 
he  seeks  through  his  insurance  policies. 

The  committee  discusses  at  length  the  problem  of  Federal  supervision 
of  insurance,  quoting  from  all  the  decisions  bearing  upon  the  subject 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  opin¬ 
ions  of  many  other  distinguished  jurists.  The  committee  says; 

No  one  has  offered  any  suhstantial  reason  against  Federal  supervision, 
and  it  is  advocated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  many  State 
Insurance  Commissioners,  favored  by  leading  insurance  officials  and 
numerous  able  insurance  journals.  Besides  these,  the  general  press  is 
in  favor  of  any  movement  in  the  direetion  of  greater  corporate  publicity, 
and  the  patrons  of  insurance — the  people — favor  Federal  supervision  of 
the  business  as  the  national  banks  are  supervised. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  problem  of  insurance  supervision;  the 
public,  which  furnishes  the  money  to  conduct  the  business;  the  com¬ 
panies.  which  are  the  trustees  of  this  money;  the  State,  whose  province 
it  is  to  see  that  good  faith  is  observed  between  the  public  and  the  com¬ 
panies.  The  end  of  supervision  should  he  to  see  that  companies  are  safe 
financially  and  honest  in  their  dealings;  but  while  there  are  in  many 
States  capable  and  efficient  commissioners  or  superintendents  who  are 
engaged  in  the  conscientious  performance  of  their  duties,  the  principal 
occupation  of  these  officials  in  other  States  is  to  draw  their  salaries  and 
accept  the  certificates  issued  by  the  standard  insurance  States,  such  as 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  of  the  solvency,  etc.,  of  com¬ 
panies  of  those  States. 

The  figures  furnished  by  Senator  Dryden  in  his  recent  address  before 
the  Boston  Life  Underwriters  -Vssociation  (November  22,  1904)  show  the 
startling  fact  that  the  life  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  pay 
for  State  supervision  several  million  dollars  more  than  the  supervision 
costs  the  States,  .\ccording  to  table  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Cor¬ 
porations,  twenty-eight  States  in  the  year  1!I02  received  from  insurance 
companies,  exclusive  of  taxes,  over  $5,000,000  more  than  they  expended 
in  the  supervision  of  those  companies.  The  iniquity  of  such  a  condition 
is  obvious,  for  it  lays  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  all  who  seek  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  families  and  to  avert  disaster  from  fire  through  insurance. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of  Federal  supervision  wouid  not  be  over 
ten  per  cent  of  what  it  now  costs. 

Federal  supervision  will  also  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
problem  of  taxation.  All  insurance  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  a  tax,  and  a 
tax  upon  a  tax  is  opposed  to  sound  policy.  Many  States  tax  foreign 
companies  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  do  their  own,  thereby  making  the 
policyholder  pay  that  much  more  for  his  insurance.  Some  States,  ap¬ 
parently  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  nation  is  a  union  of  States,  have 
enacted  laws  under  which  that  species  of  tax  known  as  “retaliatory"  is 
exacted;  for  instance,  if  Pennsylvania  requires  companies  created  under 
the  laws  of  other  States  to  pay  taxes  at  a  higher  rate  or  on  a  different 
basis  than  Pennsylvania  companies,  Indiana  follows  suit  and  requires  all 
Pennsylvania  companies  doing  business  in  Indiana  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
same  basis  and  rate  that  Pennsylvania  exacts  of  outside  companies;  and 
the  circumstance  that  Indiana  has  no  companies  doing  business  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  unimportant.  These  statutes  are  sheitered  under  the  police 
power  and  have  been  sustained  on  the  theory  that  the  State  may  impose 
terms  upon  corporations  of  other  States  (State  vs.  Insurance  Co.,  115 
Ind.,  265,  and  cases  cited),  hut  they  are  in  their  spirit  hostile  to  the 
Federal  compact  and  increase  the  cost  of  insurance  in  the  retaliating 
State. 

The  centralization  of  supervision  in  the  hands  of  qualified  experts  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Federal  Government  would  encourage  a  greater  degree  of 
publicity  than  is  possible  at  the  present  time,  when  the  annual  report 
blanks  represent  the  compromise  ideas  of  nearly  fifty  different  super¬ 
vising  officials.  The  required  reports  to  the  National  Government  would 
doubtless  be  far  more  analytical  and  inquisitorial  than  those  required  in 
any  of  the  States.  A  Federal  statute  or  regulation  requiring  an  account¬ 
ing  of  the  uses  made  of  the  immense  sums  accumulated  through  the  pru¬ 
dence,  sacrifice  and  thrift  of  millions  of  policyholders  will  prevent  im¬ 
provident  and  improper  investments  and  extravagant  management.  As¬ 
suming  that  Federal  supervision  is  constitutional,  practicable  and  de¬ 
sirable,  the  plan  by  which  it  can  best  be  accomplished  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Congress.  Various  schemes  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  students  of  the  problem,  but  whether  the  best  supervision  can 
be  had  from  a  plan  providing  for  Federal  franchises  or  national  rein- 
corporation  is  a  matter  upon  which  your  committee  does  not  express  an 
opinion. 

.^fttr  discussing  fully  the  functions  of  insurance  in  its  various  branches 


and  pointing  out  the  evils  flowing  from  wildcat  and  underground  praci 
tices,  the  report  concludes  as  follows;  ' 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends;  ’ 

1.  Legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  the  supervision  of  insurance. 

2.  The  repeal  of  all  valued  policy  laws.  1 

3.  A  uniform  fire  policy,  the  terms  of  which  shall  be  specifically  de¬ 
fined. 

4.  The  repeal  of  all  retaliatory  tax  laws. 

5.  Stricter  incorporation  laws  in  the  several  States  as  they  affect  the 
creation  of  insurance  companies;  and  a  Federal  statute  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  all  persons,  associations  or  corporations  transacting 
the  business  of  insurance  in  disregard  of  State  or  Federal  regulations. 

Ralph  W.  Breckenridge,  Burton  Smith,  Aifred  Hemenway,  Rodney  A. 
Mercur. 

r 

An  Insurance  Agent  Caught  Napping. 

\Vk  arc  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  Southern  life  insurance  agent,  who' 
thought  to  add  to  his  income  by  taking  up  fire  insurance.  Insteatl,  how"- 
cver,  of  looking  up  the  standing  of  the  concern  which  he  undertook  4o 
represent,  he  accepted  its  name  as  a  guaranty  of  solvency,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  is  troubied  over  the  non-payment  of  a  loss  to  one  of  hiS 
clients.  His  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows; 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  any  Information  you  can  fn  regard 
to  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company.  Their  office  was  41  Union  Square, 
Hartford  Building,  N.  Y.  The  last  letter  I  wrote  them  was  returned 
marked  “Fraudulent.”  The  men  1  want  to  get  at  are;  S.  C.  Rogers, 
general  manager,  and  Dewitt  C.  Bowers,  secretary  and  treasurer.  If 
you  can  give  me  any  information  that  will  lead  to  their  whereabouts.  I 
will  appreciate  same  very  much.  *  *  *  Please  advise  me  as  to  what 
steps  I  should  take  to  find  these  parties.  They  sent  out  a  letter  to  an 
“insurance  agent,”  which  fell  Into  my  hands,  offering  reduced  rates, 
and  the  name  caught  me.  I  did  a  little  business  for  them,  thinking 
they  were  all  right.  Not  long  since,  one  of  the  parties  I  insured  had 
a  burn  out,  and  the  company  cannot  be  located.  As  agent,  you  see  how' 
it  places  me.  and  I  want  to  know  how  I  can  find  the  parties  const!-' 
tilting  the  company.  From  The  Fire  Insurance  Pocket  Index,  I  find  in 
the  list  of  “Unlicensed  Companies”  the  “Hartford  Insurance  Company 
of  Indian  Territory.”  Is  this  the  same  company  that  does  business  in 
New  York?  Please  give  me  any  information  you  can  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Inquiry  at  the  Hartford  Building,  41  Union  Square,  New  York,  shows 
that  the  concern  named,  and  its  operators,  evacuated  its  previous  quar¬ 
ters  there  last  winter,  shortly  after  the  difficulty  with  the  postoffice 
authorities  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  its  postal  facilities;  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  concern  left  no  word  as  to  its  future  location,  if  it  still 
retained  its  identity. 

We  are  advised  by  the  attorney  who  represented  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  that  Jesse  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  who  was  interested  in 
the  management  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  and  allied  con¬ 
cerns,  was  indicted  under  three  separate  indictments  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  of  this  district  for  use  of  the  mails  in  violation  of  the  United’ 
States  statutes.  He  jileadcd  guilty  in  April,  and  Judge  Thomas  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  pay  the  maximum  fine  of  $.500,  which  he  did.  He  after¬ 
ward  left  New  York,  and  is  understood  to  be  now  located  at  Knoxville,: 
Tenn.,  where  he  is  said  to  be  running  a  real  estate  office  and  practicing 
law. 

The  writer  of  the  above-quoted  letter  was  evidently  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  of  Indian' 
Territory  to  that  of  the  old  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hart-  ’ 
ford,  and,  in  consequence,  is  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
Ttin  Si’KCTATOR  has,  at  various  times,  referred  to  the  Indian  Territory 
concern,  so  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  regular  reader  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  has  been  misled  into  representing  it.  as  was  the  writer  of  the  fore-, 
going  letter.  ^ _ 

Lawson’s  Property  to  be  Sold  for  Taxes. 

Biocapse  Thomas  W.  Lawson  failed  to  pay  the  taxes  on  his  Back  Bay 
projierty  for  the  years  1902  and  1903,  Tax  Collector  McDonald  has  ad¬ 
vertised  it  for  sale  at  public  auction  on  September  11,  unless  the  taxes, 
and  accrued  interest  and  charges  are  paid  on  or  before  that  time.  The 
amount  of  the  taxes  due  is  $5540.  The  property,  which  is  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Jeannie  A.  Lawson,  includes  his  Back  Bay  home  and  stables  and 
some  vacant  land,  and  was  transferred  to  Mrs.  Lawson  by  her  husband 
a  tew  years  ago.  The  advertisement  of  the  tax  collector  is  as  follows: 


Jeannie  A.  Lawson— House  and  about  3900  feet  of  land,  num¬ 
bered  536  Beacon  street,  tax  for  1903 .  $621.60. 

Also  house  and  about  6331  feet  of  land,  numbered  1  Charlcs- 

gate  East,  tax  for  1903 .  1,687.20 

Also  about  27,049  feet  of  land  on  the  northerly  side  of  Beacon 
street,  making  the  westerly  corner  of  Bay  State  road,  ex¬ 
tending  through  to  Raleigh  street,  being  all  of  block  3.  .  .  .. 

section  11,  Back  Bay  district,  tax  for  1903 .  2,590.00 

Also  about  4826  feet  of  land  on  the  northerly  side  of  Bay  State  .  . . 

road,  making  the  northwesterly  corner  of  a  passageway  (not-, 
named),  adjoining  an  estate  of  George  C.  Brooks,  tax  for  1903.  642.32., 
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Fire  Insurance  Premiums  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  table  shows  the  returns  made  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  premiums  received  in  New  York  city  by  companies 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1905,  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  five  preceding  years; 


name  of  company. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

1901 

1909. 

New  York. 

8 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

,\ssurancc  Co.  of  America . 

31,326 

20,548 

21,908 

27,578 

32,355 

21,065 

British-.\rnerican . 

21,194 

20,280 

20,576 

16,579 

14,820 

8,812 

r>  77h 

10,760 

4,458 

34.617 

43,300 

40,566 

37,516 

39,431 

46,513 

6,937 

Commercial  Union . 

23,720 

21,006 

19,049 

15,347 

10,289 

15,646 

Comnionwealth . 

25,699 

33,895 

33,736 

31,627 

26,403 

20,633 

Continental . 

249,691 

272,746 

293,358 

226,093 

244,676 

146,275 

20  936 

42,760 

28,068 

26,9.37 

19,656 

7,461 

7,1.36 

7,275 

8;i46 

German  Alliance . 

48,851 

49,141 

53,679 

40,493 

52,353 

23,667 

471,375 

467,957 

452,342 

363,575 

339,583 

161,975 

149,4.30 

155,464 

122,022 

105,687 

106,163 

82,257 

Globe  and  Rulgcrs . 

102,490 

125,994 

86,024 

44,712 

31,083 

24,362 

11,527 

25,429 

24,004 

17,943 

17,430 

310,824 

290,137 

407,749 

232,951 

186,213 

92,566 

467,656 

522,341 

501,049 

452,734 

274,858 

137,757 

Indemnity . 

5,827 

6,870 

7,879 

8,423 

8,038 

6,444 

496 

47,033 

41,736 

32,977 

21,640 

6, 156 

5,642 

New  York  Fire . 

40,1.38 

33,557 

29,640 

24,618 

10,526 

9,350 

138,686 

136,234 

123,994 

121,014 

107,642 

91,933 

42,361 

31,405 

34,305 

38,384 

22,776 

11,321 

North.  Brit.  &  Mercantile - 

13,356 

17,216 

15,502 

12,597 

5,330 

442 

North  German . 

44,487 

22,591 

18,798 

11,799 

6,743 

5,822 

North  River . 

142,691 

128,669 

112,357 

100,890 

64,304 

52,229 

33,375 

20,062 

15,341 

19,722 

28772 

28,327 

29,994 

22,175 

19,292 

15,013 

Peter  Cooper . 

27,676 

20,079 

12,628 

9,269 

7,919 

12,761 

173,774 

170,881 

130,632 

123,682 

111,281 

52,588 

69,554 

68,850 

67,492 

60,163 

05,459 

37,585 

34,344 

21,981 

22,003 

20,791 

18,846 

20,620 

39,590 

23,952 

36,544 

31,006 

36,900 

25,605 

1,840 

12,711 

16,422 

14,517 

8,190 

5,983 

Westchester . 

124,280 

127,020 

123,841 

128,556 

118,458 

68,085 

Williamsburgh  City . 

98,885 

90,208 

74,607 

45,054 

32,783 

23,140 

23,528 

241,809 

224,129 

272,904 

291,118 

Mutual  Companies. 

6,484 

Llovds. 

757 

10,815 

10,081 

American  Lloyds . 

10,408 

10,392 

li;289 

1 1,755 

10,690 

10,886 

.Associated  Underwriters . 

823 

10,984 

10,267 

10,205 

Great  Western  Lloyds . 

4,508 

4,789 

4,411 

4,450 

4,368 

3,1.36 

Individual  Underwriters . 

36,202 

33,883 

37,538 

36,955 

32,521 

34,111 

24 

1,469 

3,997 

1,713 

339 

290 

Manufacturers  Lloyds . 

2,151 

2,107 

3,600 

13,379 

13,154 

10,803 

Merchants  Fire  Lloyds . 

2,234 

1,457 

2,453 

2,607 

2,274 

5,765 

3  880 

4  346 

4,121 

1  032 

528 

N.  Y.  and  Boston  Lloyds . 

3711 

1,882 

4,088 

4,183 

1,117 

719 

N,  Y.  Recip’I  Underwriters.  .  . 

13,079 

10,570 

6,950 

6,942 

2,136 

283 

North  Am.  Inter-Insurers.  .  .  . 

14,594 

13,391 

12,580 

11,437 

7,466 

1,330 

2,05(1 

23,572 

I5,82C 

10,127 

3,286 

New  York  State. 

.Agricultural,  Watertown . 

69,165 

71,733 

72,739 

72,807 

69,804 

54,896 

Albany,  Albany . 

17,786 

20,253 

13,426 

10,837 

8,399 

7,162 

Buffalo  Commercial . 

14,.392 

10,405 

9,647 

9,145 

6,638 

5,880 

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo . 

22,202 

17,424 

11,004 

11,882 

8,798 

8.747 

Commerce,  Albany . 

11,920 

10,085 

11,192 

10,365 

6,318 

6,193 

Dutchess,  Poughkeepsie . 

18,277 

18,496 

19,154 

17,458 

16,373 

11,381 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls . 

21,049 

12,734 

12,195 

1.3,650 

10,400 

8,545 

Rochester  German,  Roch’r...  . 

16,340 

9,854 

16,783 

15,241 

11,081 

9,397 

5,113 

1,495 

8,775 

19,827 

Alabama. 

.Atlanta  Birmingham,  Bir’g’m 

19,281 

California. 

Firemans  Fund,  San  Fran. .  . 

98,737 

92,350 

90,978 

91,659 

81,803 

52,288 

Home  F.  and  M.,  San  Fran, . 

14,523 

12,946 

14,579 

13,487 

12,049 

10,702 

CONNF.CTICUT. 

162,193 

158,816 

171,757 

142,742 

126,286 

83,215 

Connecticut,  Hartford . 

47,317 

46,973 

47,469 

48,217 

44,241 

28,365 

Hartford,  Hartford . 

281,518 

313,976 

199.422 

196,357 

174,427 

139,697 

121,362 

133,816 

131,657 

130,625 

110,728 

78,622 

33,773 

35,779 

34,858 

31,845 

34,311 

30,702 

103,450 

105,297 

96,878 

72,900 

60,748 

52,449 

Security,  New  Haven . 

32,189 

29,017 

31,114 

32,839 

33,217 

26,064 

16,987 

Del.aware. 

1,277 

391 

District  of  Columbia. 

11,478 

9,626 

8,128 

Retired  companies . 

21,222 

13,640 

16,919 

15,220 

Georgia. 

32,790 

36,878 

32,296 

Illinois  . 

4  881 

14,355 

15,680 

15,305 

Crerman,  Freeport . 

45,800 

44,593 

39,604 

37,681 

37,541 

21,215 

13  492 

8,914 

Traders,  Chicago . 

36,014 

36,880 

31,871 

32,184 

27,884 

20,215 

KIRE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY— 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

190'. 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

1901. 

Indiana. 

s 

$ 

$ 

I 

S 

Indianapolis . 

19,226 

11,4.30 

12,304 

11,879 

7,631 

Kf.ntuckv. 

40,542 

13,293 

Louisiana. 

Mechanics  and  Traders . 

15,459 

13,321 

12,864 

9„322 

9,470 

Teutonia,  New  Orleans . 

18,751 

18,472 

20,135 

20,356 

20,560 

Maryland. 

German-American,  Baltimore 

11,831 

4,688 

12,102 

12,985 

8,624 

2,764 

9,85.3 

Retired  companies . 

53,671 

53,928 

53,682 

Massachusetts. 

American,  Boston . 

18,713 

14,91.3 

19,737 

20,711 

11.045 

Boston,  Boston . 

78,359 

66,, 383 

57,604 

58,095 

.5.5„393 

Mercantile,  Boston . 

22,883 

2.5,215 

2.3,017 

32,162 

28,099 

Springfield  F.  &  M.,  Spnngti’d 

103,362 

100,015 

98,328 

97,470 

91,657 

17,258 

14,952 

Michigan  . 

Detroit,  Detroit . 

19,658 

21,852 

22,947 

20,484 

20,025 

Michigan,  Detroit . 

12,430 

8,998 

9,720 

10,768 

9,8.35 

9,210 

Minnesota. 

St.  Paul  F.  and  M.,  St.  Paul . . . 

46,209 

45,030 

40,739 

38,442 

31,670 

Missouri. 

American  Central,  St.  Louis.  . 

70,041 

75,061 

03,650 

60,810 

43,708 

Citizens,  St.  Louis . 

53,488 

55,903 

37,008 

32,114 

25,468 

New  Hampshire. 

Capital,  Concord . 

15,727 

15,091 

15,879 

14,4.33 

11,668 

Granite  Slate,  Portsmouth .... 

14,516 

5,972 

6,622 

7,270 

N.  Hampshire,  Manchester . . . 

30,922 

64,879 

42,831 

58,931 

23,476 

New  Jersey. 

American,  Newark . 

67,669 

45,002 

34,241 

32,291 

35  124 

30,314 

27,472 

28,037 

5  467 

Firemans,  Newark . 

70,709 

61,647 

52,104 

47,773 

41,860 

Newark,  Newark . 

20,840 

19,144 

17,898 

15,888 

20,118 

5,236 

13,642 

22,212 

Pennsylvania. 

.Allcmannia,  Pittsburg . 

29.620 

28,062 

26,692 

21,859 

17,098 

15  290 

American,  Philadelphia . 

33^980 

26,772 

.30,973 

31,508 

27,984 

Ben  Franklin,  Allegheny . 

24,934 

Delaware,  Philadelphia . 

20,763 

l’9,487 

23,292 

26,270 

25,768 

Farmers,  York . 

8,842 

7,411 

6,482 

4,.395 

10,022 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 

112,913 

119,296 

118,416 

75,937 

81,039 

Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Co.  Phil.,  Pa. .  . 

17.522 

17,316 

17,825 

17,2,53 

14,747 

Franklin,  Philadelphia . 

1.3,178 

12,556 

1.3,861 

13,972 

12,995 

German,  Pittsburg . 

19,192 

15,739 

13,154 

lh,f)03 

13,170 

Girard  F.  and  M.,  Philadelp’a 

33,989 

36,849 

16,070 

17,715 

10,24.3 

1 1  213 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Am.,  Phila . 

93!510 

92,941 

109,426 

104,678 

104,821 

In.s.  Co.  of  St.  of  Pa.,  Phila . .  . 

20,079 

27,066 

19,663 

Lumbermens,  Philadelphia . . . 

23,744 

23,270 

19,829 

21,870 

20,089 

Mechanics,  Philadelphia . 

26,139 

25,492 

27,324 

28,296 

22,761 

9  978 

7  868 

National  Union,  Pittsburg. . . . 

35;350 

38,188 

25,036 

20,117 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . . . 

124,842 

124,021 

122,289 

126,641 

117,269 

Reliance,  Philadelphia . 

38,173 

39,1.33 

37,016 

40,155 

34,738 

Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia. . 

39,520 

25,477 

34,540 

27,000 

22,697 

Union,  Philadelphia . 

26,018 

24,471 

24,704 

27,944 

25,050 

United  Firemens,  Philadelphia 

32,265 

31,692 

31,341 

34,549 

31,956 

Western,  Pittsburg . 

14,219 

13,369 

12,756 

13,007 

8,749 

25,511 

27,896 

Rhode  Island. 

Equitable,  Providence . 

22,072 

21,031 

29,099 

25,238 

13,807 

Prov.  Washington,  Providence 

7.3,301 

73,823 

67,284 

64,314 

5.3,323 

Virginia. 

Virginia  F.  &  M.,  Richmond . 

22,758 

20,833 

24,836 

24,9 1 1 

1,3,399 

Virginia  State,  Richmond. . . . 

18,075 

12,009 

11,290 

9,352 

7,689 

Wisconsin. 

Concordia,  Milwaukee . 

23,719 

25,438 

24,319 

21,199 

IS  r^22 

Milwaukee  Fire . 

12,481 

6,863 

9,330 

9,281 

6,668 

Milwaukee  Mechs.,  Milwau’e. 

17,384 

11,492 

1.3,669 

17,578 

15,538 

Northwestern  National,  Mil. . 

12,742 

13,347 

9,858 

Bavaria. 

Canada. 

British  America,  Toronto . 

70,703 

61,915 

56,381 

41,478 

52,079 

Western  Assurance,  Toronto. 

106,401 

109,271 

103,497 

88,093 

76,386 

Germany. 

-Aachen  &  Mun.,  Aix-la-ChaD. 

47,637 

41,532 

33,769 

25,434 

17,254 

Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg. 

121,947 

127,886 

53,228 

46,247 

41,108 

Prussian  National,  Stettin .... 

34,257 

26,709 

21,014 

14,673 

12,658 

Transatlantic,  Hamburg . 

22,615 

10,915 

8,828 

15,364 

11,386 

Retired  companies . 

10,933 

27,063 

18,646 

40,576 

15 


1900. 


5,705 


5.277 

14,233 


6,6.30 


5S,55S 


6,55s 

36,071 

6,479 

47,371 

12,589 


7,643 

8,573 

7,960 


17,173 


18,650 

13,862 


10,762 


17,808 


19,298 

8,207 


21,860 

12,851 


11,400 


13,851 


44,652 


14,779 

9,935 

56,865 

15,529 

11,924 

9,329 

9,645 


66,585 

16,851 

12,600 

15,494 


63,947 

24,083 

36,388 

17,665 

19,572 

10,672 

29,241 


7,1,52 

32.266 

7,054 


7,120 

6,292 


15,460 
4,189 
1 1,682 
3,893 
1,474 


9,142 


59,531 

52,359 


22,144 

32,829 

18,426 

10,440 

23,298 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1903. 

1901. 

1900. 

Great  Britain. 

S 

$ 

$ 

1 

S 

s 

Alliance,  London . 

31,584 

22,362 

20,569 

18,594 

11,990 

9,460 

Atlas.  London . 

59,43() 

40,155 

63,934 

62,012 

41,100 

27,969 

Caledonian,  Edinburgh . 

97,255 

97,050 

89,380 

96,034 

54,72? 

44,412 

Commercial  Union,  London . . 

139,807 

167,870 

119,707 

113,744 

112,275 

86,837 

I.AW  Union  &  Crown,  London 

27,122 

30,369 

38,401 

33,287 

25,689 

26,484 

Liv.  &  Lon,  &  Globe,  Liv’p’l 

499,649 

575,041 

441,832 

370,908 

354,128 

204,071 

London  Assur.  Corp.,  London 

108,525 

116,136 

101,189 

89,963 

96,601 

67,360 

London  &  Lancashire.  Liver’l 

126,620 

146,118 

129,891 

127,860 

146,875 

83,698 

N.  Brit.  &  Mercantile,  Lond’n 

270,886 

298,434 

281,167 

283,629 

200,418 

86,110 

Northern,  London . 

102,067 

99,689 

102,100 

86,359 

65,856 

42,001 

.  79,061 

84  585 

88  160 

77  385 

72,749 

49,416 

Palatine,  London . 

54,320 

55,037 

571554 

58,390 

60;il8 

74,189 

Phcenix,  London . 

150,964 

128,353 

167,766 

136,519 

169,666 

111,828 

Royal,  Liverpool . 

259,850 

319,535 

302,523 

240,113 

260,614 

139,372 

Royal  Exchange,  London .... 

61,191 

197,214 

118,370 

37,019 

26,038 

16,251 

Scot.  Union  &  Nat.,  Edinburg 

117,608 

162,244 

160,733 

183,881 

223,699 

100,718 

Sun,  London . 

159,712 

142,811 

116,411 

109,116 

108,755 

67,277 

Union,  London . 

91,679 

86,596 

111,841 

94,304 

86,530 

54,293 

45,942 

53,627 

100,685 

192,227 

210,326 

Holland. 

Netherlands . 

17,878 

19,322 

20,350 

19,817 

14,019 

23,829 

Russia. 

Salamandra . 

19,493 

17,528 

60,252 

9,276 

27,326 

13,847 

Switzerland. 

Retired  companies . 

45,105 

45,491 

Sweden. 

Svea,  Gothenburg . 

20,042 

18,848 

19,104 

20,341 

20,183 

14,664 

Local  companies . 

3,343,473 

3,173,101 

3,361,084 

2,768,165 

2,453,222 

1,649,665 

Other  companies . 

5,907,862 

6,204,224 

5,694,569 

5,211,713 

4,975,121 

3,509,026 

Totals . 

9,251,335 

9,377,325 

9,055,653 

7,979,878 

7,428,343 

5,158,691 

Practical  Lessons  in  Actuarial  Science. 

Milb.s  Menander  Dawson — Practical  Lessons  in  Actuarial  Science, 
second  edition. — A  book  which  deserves,  and  surely  will  have,  a  large 
sale.  A  more  compact  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  elements  of 
insurance  mathematics  we  are  not  acquainted  with.  One  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  a  better  book  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  actuarial 
science.  We  may  mention,  as  a  special  advantage  in  this  direction,  that 
the  book  contains  a  fine  collection  of  "exercises  and  examples.”  But 
practicing  actuaries  also  will  read  the  book  with  interest,  and  will  find  a 
large  number  of  valuable  explanations  which  are  not  contained  in  other 
text-books.  What  they  will  especially  prize  is  the  collection  of  tables 
which  comprises  the  entire  second  volume.  Here  are  to  be  found  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  existing  mortality  tables,  in  any  event  all  that  are  of 
importance,  excepting  only  the  latest  British  tables.  We  may  mention, 
for  instance,  that  the  tables  of  the  Scandinavian  companies  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Most  of  the  mortality  tables  are  accompanied  by  commutation 
tables  at  4,  3%  and  3  per  cent,  frequently  also  at  4%,  6  and  6  per  cent. 
If  not  for  any  other  reason  than  these  tables,  we  are  sure  that  the  book 
will,  on  that  account,  find  its  way  into  every  actuary’s  library.  Most 
actuaries  well  know  what  it  means  to  search  through  a  lot  of  bound 
papers  and  magazines,  after  one  or  another  mortality  table  which  one 
has  use  for  but  which  for  the  moment  he  is  unable  to  turn  up.  Here  are 
all  such  tables,  ready  to  the  hand.— Forsikringstidende,  Christiania, 
Norway. 


Railroad  Accidents  from  January  to  April. 

According  to  Accident  Bulletin  No.  15,  issued  by  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  number  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1905,  as  shown  in 
reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies,  was  232,  and  of  injured  3713. 
Accidents  of  other  kinds,  including  those  sustained  by  employees  while 
at  work,  and  by  passengers  in  getting  on  and  off  the  cars,  etc.,  bring  the 
total  number  of  casualties  up  to  909  killed  and  14,397  injured. 

Managers  of  railroads  claim  that  it  Is  unfair  to  hold  the  roads  up  as 
the  prominent  factor  in  the  killing  and  maiming  of  persons,  when,  in 
fact,  the  ratio  of  losses  to  the  number  carried  is  less  for  the  raijroads  than 
for  some  other  murderous  instrumentalities — automobiles,  tor  instance. 
No  other  system  of  transportation  is  required  to  make  reports  of  its 
accidents,  hence  they  do  not  become  public,  and  the  railroads,  that  have 
to  make  such  reports,  are  publicly  pilloried  for  the  alleged  danger  to  life 
and  limb  incurred  by  those  who  use  them.  In  our  judgment  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  greatest  publicity  should  be  given  to  railroad  acci¬ 
dents,  for  the  persons  who  rely  upon  them  for  transportation,  number¬ 
ing  millions  each  year,  are  entitled  to  know  what  perils  they  have  to 
face  when  they  go  journeying.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  number  of  passengers  transported  is  small,  but  however 
small  it  is,  it  is  greater  than  it  should  be.  Publicity  creates  public 
opinion,  and  this  may  become  so  strong  as  to  compel  railroad  managers 
to  adopt  better  methods  for  the  protection  of  their  patrons.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  there  have  been  reported  several  fatal  accidents  on  railroads 
from  misplaced  switches.  A  misplaced  switch  should  be  an  impossibility. 


The  manipulation  of  a  railroad  is  left  too  much  to  individuals,  who  are  but 
human,  and  subject  to  all  the  ills  and  infirmities,  physical  and  mental, 
with  which  humanity  is  afflicted.  Human  Intelligence  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  appropriate  mechanism,  adjusted  to  the  conditions  It  Is 
intended  to  safeguard;  human  Intelligence  and  applied  mechanics,  work¬ 
ing  harmoniously  together  and  constantly  on  the  alert,  would  usually 
prevent  the  misplacing  of  switches  or  otherwise  neglecting  the  needed 
precautions  to  prevent  accidents.  So  little  value  is  placed  upon  life  in 
these  days  that  the  best  methods  for  its  protection  are  too  often  neglected. 
Most  of  the  so-called  accidents  belong  to  the  class  known  as  preventable, 
and  the  best  way  to  compel  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  for 
their  prevention  is  the  widest  publicity. 


History  of  the  New  York  Life. 

At  the  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  President  John  A.  McCall  announced  that  a  volume 
was  in  preparation  detailing  the  history  of  the  company  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1905,  thereby  supplementing  the  volume  Issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  company’s  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  following  is  Mr. 
McCall’s  introduction  to  the  forthcoming  volume: 

When  I  was  invited  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Life,  I 
welcomed  It  as  an  opportunity  to  put  Into  practice  certain  theories  and 
methods  of  management  that  I  had  long  entertained. 

My  previous  experience  with  life  insurance  problems  had  made  me 
familiar  with  the  foundations  of  the  system  and  with  the  methods  of 
the  different  companies.  While  an  official  of  the  Insurance  Department 
of  this  State  I  had  examined  nearly  all  of  them.  My  term  of  service 
there  coincided  with  a  period  of  financial  distress  and  with  the  failure 
of  many  companies,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  life  insurance  on  its 
worst  and  on  its  best  side.  My  position  made  me  the  guardian  of 
policyholders’  interests,  and  inclined  me  to  view  matters  from  their 
standpoint.  While  I  had  sincere  respect  for  the  men  whose  labors  had 
made  of  life  insurance  the  great  business  It  had  already  become,  I  be¬ 
lieved  It  was  a  growing  business  and  capable  of  Indefinite  improvement. 
1  had  in  mind,  if  not  an  ideal  life  insurance  company,  at  least  certain 
ideas  with  respect  to  management  which,  it  seemed  to  me.  If  adopted, 
would  go  far  toward  making  an  ideal  company. 

These  ideas  covered  pretty  nearly  the  whole  field — investments,  forms 
of  reports,  policy  contracts,  separation  by  classes  of  deferred  dividend 
policy  accumulations,  and  the  relations  of  agents  and  policyholders  to 
the  company.  I  had  noted  a  disposition  to  overvalue  Investments  in  the 
effort  to  make  a  good  showing;  a  disposition  to  use  forms  of  reports 
which,  if  not  devised  for  the  purposes  of  overvaluation,  at  least  lent 
themselves  to  that  end;  fallacious  and  unjust  combinations  of  deferred 
dividend  funds  into  a  single  item  called  "surplus”;  policy  contracts  so 
one-sided  that  they  could  be  easily  contested;  and  relations  between 
companies  and  agents  that  prevented  co-operation  and  bred  irresponsi¬ 
bility.  I  wished  to  see  safety  put  first  and  again  first;  to  see  more 
directness  of  method,  less  evasiveness,  and  more  frankness  In  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  affairs  and  of  executive  administration,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  sympathetic  relations  between  the  policyholders  and 
those  who  stood  in  official  relations  to  the  company. 

This  volume  sets  forth  the  more  Important  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  during  the  past  thirteen  years  to  secure  these  ends.  Of  course, 
much  must  remain  unsaid;  and  it  would  be  folly  as  well  as  vanity  to 
say  that  my  ideals  have  been  fully  realized;  yet,  such  a  measure  of 
success  has  been  attained  for  our  policyholders  as  satisfies  me  that  we 
are  on  the  right  road.  Our  investments  have  been  placed  upon  an  ultra¬ 
conservative  basis;  the  reserves  for  our  policies  have  been  increased 
beyond  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  strictest  State  laws.  Our 
policy  contracts  and  our  office  methods  have  been  changed  and  reformed 
in  the  interest  of  the  insured;  the  scope  of  life  insurance  has  been 
broadened  and  its  field  made  world-wide;  the  agents,  who  secure  the 
business,  have  been  placed  in  better  relations  to  their  work  and  to  the 
company.  Fullness  of  detail  and  directness  of  method  in  report  making, 
and  cheerful  submission  to  the  requirements  of  all  insurance  bureaus, 
have  given  the  company  the  benefit  of  suggestion  and  criticism,  both  by 
the  plain  business  man  and  by  the  experts  of  the  business  throughout  the 
world. 

What  remains  to  be  done?  Much,  no  doubt.  Probably  a  reduction  in 
expenses  of  management  is  most  important  in  the  public  mind.  I  have 
never  lost  sight  of  this,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  requirements  I  have 
laid  upon  the  agency  department  during  every  year  of  the  past  decade. 
Progress  in  this  direction  has  been  slow,  but  according  to  State  official 
methods  of  computation  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  each  year.  I  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  reforms,  in  order  to  be  effective  upon  the 
business  of  life  Insurance  as  a  whole,  must  be  made  by  a  large  and 
growing  company.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  a  large 
constituency,  I  have  labored  for  a  large  volume  of  business.  We  have 
greatly  reduced  our  expense  rate  since  1892,  and  we  believe  that  under 
our  present  plans  a  still  further  reduction  is  practicable.  We  must 
understand,  however,  that  so  long  as  people  must  be  persuaded  to  insure, 
and  so  long  as  State  legislators  regard  life  insurance  taxation  as  a 
convenient  method  of  raising  revenue,  the  economies  of  the  companies 
are  not,  wholly,  where  they  should  be — within  the  control  of  the  executive 
management.  But  with  the  benefits  of  Insurance  enlarged — as  they  have 
been — and  assured  beyond  question — as  they  should  be — and  with  all 
expenses  legitimately  Incurred,  I  believe  the  public  will  regard  the  money 
expended  for  life  insurance  as  invested  in  that  which  brings  the  highest 
returns  both  in  comfort  and  in  cash. 

I  cannot  close  this  Introduction  without  the  most  sincere  and  hearty 
acknowledgments  to  all  who  have  labored  with  me  so  loyally  and  effec¬ 
tively  during  the  past  thirteen  years.  To  the  trustees,  who  have  been 
wise  counselors;  to  the  members  of  the  executive  staff,  who  have  con- 
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tributed  so  much  labor  and  thought;  to  the  agents  in  the  field,  who  have 
carried  forward  the  work  there  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  energy  that 
have  been  beyond  praise;  to  the  employees  at  the  home  office,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  the  co-operation  and  commendation  of  policyholders, 
whose  Interests  and  welfare  have  been  my  constant  study — to  all  these 
my  more  than  thanks  are  due.  We  have  been  laborers  together  in  a 
noble  cause,  and,  if  success  has  crowned  our  efforts,  “there  are  honors 
enough  to  go  round.” 


Alabama  E.xamines  the  Mutual  Reserve. 

Under  date  of  August  14,  Henry  R.  Shorter,  Deputy  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Alabama,  made  a  report  to  E.  R.  McDavid,  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Lite  of  New  York. 
He  finds  that  “the  company  is  solvent  and  faithfully  conducted.”  Among 
other  things  he  says:  “All  the  troubles  and  woes  of  the  company  can 
be  traced  to  the  primary  error  of  selling  goods  for  less  than  their  cost.” 
He  suggests  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  the  executive 
officers,  on  the  ground  that  “the  horse  is  not  large  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  rider.” 


Insurance  Department  Blanks. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  uniform  blanks  will  recommend  some 
changes  for  consideration  at  the  annual  session  next  month.  In  all  three 
blanks  (fire,  life  and  miscellaneous)  a  question  will  be  inserted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “In  what  States  is  the  company  authorized  to  transact  business?” 
The  jurat  in  the  fire  and  life  blanks  is  to  be  made  uniform  with  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  blank.  A  number  of  changes  are  suggested  for  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  blank,  the  principal  being  in  connection  with  the  loss  schedule, 
while  a  special  schedule  is  to  be  Inserted  showing  claims  paid  during 
each  of  the  past  five  years  on  fidelity,  surety,  liability  and  credit  lines. 
Another  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held  prior  to  the  annual  ses¬ 
sions,  and  suggestions  are  invited  regarding  these  changes  and  any 
others  that  may  be  thought  desirable. 


The  Business  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  by  Miles  Menander  Dawson, 
issued  from  the  press  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  The  work  comprises  over 
four  hundred  pages  and  treats  the  whole  subject  in  plain  and  simple 
language,  so  that  the  ordinary  business  man  can  obtain  a  complete  in¬ 
sight  into  the  workings  of  what  so  many  of  them  have,  for  a  number  of 
years,  considered  as  something  mysterious.  In  previous  works  on  life 
insurance,  intended  mainly  for  the  initiated,  Mr.  Dawson  has  shown  his 
ability  to  state  facts  in  terse  language,  unhampered  by  technical  phrases, 
and  in  this  new  book  his  style  is  still  simpler.  In  the  introduction,  the 
author  states  the  purpose  of  the  work  as  follows.:  “This  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  special  uses .  of  the  great  public,  composed  of  persons 
nearly  all  of  whom  purchase  insurance  on  their  lives.  Many  of  these  also 
earn  their  livelihood  by  sellin"'  it,  some  by  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  companies  that  provides  :  .  and  a  very  few  in  managing  these  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  hoped  and  anticipated  that  just  because  the  book  has  been 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  buy  and  hold  life  insurance 
policies,  it  will  be  of  unusual  interest,  and  perhaps  of  uncommon  utility, 
to  the  agents  of  life  insurance  companies,  their  employees  and  their 
officers.”  Mr.  Dawson  speaks  plainly  on  the  subject,  on  the  ground 
that  the  beneficent  Institution  of  life  insurance  is  good  enough  to  have 
the  truth  told  about  it.  The  Business  of  Life  Insurance  does  not  pur¬ 
port  to  be  a  mere  narrative  of  facts  without  conclusions,  but  records  the 
author’s  best  considered,  thoroughly  formed  and  firmly  held  convictions, 
set  down  without  a  desire  to  injure  anybody,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
serving  all  who  read  the  book. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  and  its  interest  to  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  life  Insurance  business  may  be  gathered  from  the  thirty- 
four  chapter  headings  given  herewith:  Fundamental  Nature  of  Life 
Insurance;  The  Simple  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance;  Assessment  Life 
Insurance;  Level  Premium  Companies;  The  Partition  of  the  Premium; 
Kinds  of  Life  Insurance  Policies;  Surplus,  Whence  Derived  and  How 
Ascertained;  Surplus,  How  Apportioned  and  Applied;  Policy  Conditions; 
Beneficiaries,  Insurable  Interest;  Convertibility;  Individual  Accounts; 
Stock  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies;  Mutual  Companies  with 
Guaranty  Capital,  and  Mixed  Companies;  An  Analysis  of  Agency  Systems; 
Provisions  for  Expenses;  Anomalies  in  Loading;  When  is  New  Business 
Profitable?  Legal  Reserve  Requirements  and  Their  Effect;  The  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Varieties  of  Life  Insurance  Policies;  Rebating,  Local  Boards  and 
Stock  with  Policies;  “Dating  Back”  Schemes  and  Investment  Bonds; 
Life  Insurance  as  an  Investment;  The  Ideal  Policy;  Impaired,  Sub¬ 
standard  and  Under- Average  Lives;  From  Application  to  Payment  of 
Claim;  Investment  of  Funds;  Lessons  from  The  Credit  Mobilier  and  The 
Credit  Fonder;  Reorganization  of  Assessment  Societies;  The  Readjust- 
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ment  of  Rates  in  Fraternal  Orders;  State  and  National  Supervision;  The 
Annual  Statement;  The  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit;  Hints  and  Helps  in 
Selecting  a  Company;  Remedies. 

The  Business  of  Life  Insurance  sells  at  $1.50  per  copy,  and  orders 
tor  the  book  are  placed  through  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William 
street.  New  York,  sole  selling  agents  for  the  insurance  world. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book,  1905. 

The  Spectator  Company  of  No.  135  William  street  is  just  issuing  its 
thirty-third  annual  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905-1906.  It  is  published 
in  two  volumes,  one  covering  life  and  miscellaneous  and  the  other  fire 
and  marine  insurance.  These  year  books  are  already  widely  known  and 
regarded  as  of  great  value  to  underwriters. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  this  year’s  volume  on  life  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  insurance  are  “Statutory  Requirements,”  “Employers’  Liability 
Insurance,”  “Compendium  of  Official  Life  Insurance  Reports,”  and 
“Transactions  of  Life  Companies  fdr  Forty-five  Years.” 

The  volume  on  fire  and  marine  insurance  deals  with  the  statistics  of 
American  business,  also  that  of  the  foreign  companies,  giving  a  com¬ 
parative  exhibit  of  transactions  for  five  years.  The  large  fire  losses  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  given,  together  with  a  directory  of  in¬ 
surance  agents  in  both  countries. — Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin. 

The  Spectator’s  standard  insurance  year  books,  red  for  fire  and  blue 
for  life,  have  been  Issued,  and  contain  as  usual  a  year’s  information  and 
more,  above  that  contained  in  the  last  volume.  The  department  of  “Fire 
Departments  and  Water  Supply,”  so  important  to  fire  underwriters,  is 
nearer  complete  than  ever.  The  directory  of  insurance  agents  all  over 
the  United  States  is  also  larger  than  ever  and  consequently  more  valuable. 
These  are  the  best  compendiums  of  insurance  information  obtainable, 
having  been  issued  for  thirty-three  years  consecutively.  The  volumes 
are  $5  each,  or  both  for  $8.  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street. 
New  York  city. — Weekly  Underwriter. 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life. — T.  A.  Campbell  of  Chicago,  appointed  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Central 
department  of  the  Columbian  National  Life.  Courtenay  Baylor,  appointed  field 
superintendent  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  J.  N.  Darby  leaves  the  Ohio  field 
to  take  charge  in  New  England.  J.  B.  Thorsen,  general  agent  for  the  Equi¬ 
table  in  Chicago,  has  resigned,  and  will  write  on  a  brokerage  basis.  John 
Underwood  of  Fayetteville,  appointed  North  Carolina  general  agent,  Bankers 
Life  of  New  York.  S.  F.  Champion,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  the  Central 
department  of  the  Columbian  National,  to  become  Western  manager  for  the 
American  Investment  Securities  Company.  James  T.  Dunlap,  inspector  of 
agencies  for  the  Equitable  Life  in  the  South,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
for  the  National  Life  of  Vermont  in  Northern  Alabama,  with  headquarters  in 
Birmingham.  The  appointment  takes  effect  September  1.  A.  J.  Johnson  of 
Atlanta,  appointed  general  agent  for  Northwestern  Georgia  by  the  National  Life 
of  Vermont. 

Casualty. — Walker,  Allen  &  Co.,  appointed  general  agents  for  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America  in  Minnesota  and  Western  Wisconsin,  succeeding  the 
American  Adjustment  Company.  E.  B.  Enslow  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  for  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  in  thirteen  coun¬ 
ties.  W.  H.  McLaren,  appointed  general  agent  for  the  Federal  Union  Surety 
at  St.  Louis.  E.  E.  Henderson  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  appointed  Western  manager 
for  the  National  Casualty  of  Detroit. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

— new  California  life  company  is  being  promoted  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

— Owing  to  the  demoralized  condition  in  liability  insurance  rates  the  con¬ 
ference  companies  have  called  a  meeting  for  early  in  September,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  manual  rates  will  be  withdrawn  and  rates  declared  open. 

— Fire  insurance  companies  operating  in  New  Mexico  should  note  that  annual 
statements  of  other  than  domestic  companies  must  be  filed  on  or  before  March 
1.  and  tax  statements  on  or  before  February  1,  in  accordance  with  a  new  law. 

— Owing  to  the  illness  of  Benjamin  F.  Brown,  compiler  of  the  Brown  Book 
of  Life  Insurance  Economics,  the  publication  of  that  work  for  1905  has  been 
delayed.  Mr.  Brown  has  now  recovered  and  expects  to  issue  the  book  about 
September  10. 

— The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  reports  for  July  an  increase  of  nearly  thirty-six  per 
cent  in  amount  of  new  insurance  applied  for  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  and  nearly  twenty-three  per  cent  in  number  of  applications.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  for  several  months  past  the  new  business  of  this  sterling  old 
company  has  shown  a  higher  average  amount  per  application  than  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  preceding  years,  showing  that  the  merits  of  the  company’s  policies  are 
being  more  widely  appreciated  by  large  insurers.  The  July  lists  show  sixteen 
policies  issued  for  $20,000  and  upward,  including  three  for  $50,000,  the  company’s 
limit,  and  one  for  $30,000,  bringing  the  insured  up  to  the  limit.  As  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  activity  of  the  company’s  field  force  we  note  that  fifty-four  agents 
submitted  during  the  month  accepted  applications  aggregating  $20,0(X)  and 
upwards. 


LAPSES,  DEATH  LOSSES  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
ASSESSMENT  SOCIETIES. 

This  valuable  leaflet  is  now  ready.  It  shows  the  number  of  new  certificates 
written,  the  number  of  certificates  lapsed,  the  number  of  deaths  occurring,  the  ratio  of 
death  losses  per  1,000  members,  for  the  years  1894,  1899  and  1904.  The  leading 
asse.ssment  and  fraternal  organizations  ten  or  more  years  of  age  are  included. 

Copies  of  this  exhibit  may  be  obtained  at  the  following  prices:  $20  per  1,000, 
$3  per  100;  sample  copy,  10  cents 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  135  William  Stkket,  New  Yore 
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agency?  IHIlante. 


agency  Wants. 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  ofl&ce  with  one  hundred  agents.  State  exper¬ 
ience,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 


SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITIES 


for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky. 


P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 


Address  with  references  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


CITY  MANAGER— SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Renewal  Contract— Unexcelled— (A  General  agent’s  Contract), 

WITH 

THE  WASHINGTON  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Permanent  Position !  Experienced  Man !  Personal  Producer !  Capable 
getting  business  through  Brokers  and  Agents  I  All  communications  strictly 
confidential.  Address,  stating  age,  experience  and  references, 

HOWARD  PERRIN,  General  Manager 

llironlcle  Huilding:,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $100,000 


CO. 


desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THB  City  op  Baltimorb 


Most  unique  agency  contracts  to  agents  ever  offered 
“We  want  good  men.” 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS.  Jr.,  Prbsident. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  of  Milwaukee 


We  have  a  new  and  attractive  proposition  to  offer 
agents,  affording  exceptional  opportunities  for  profitable 
returns. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

UNITED  UNDERWRITERS  COMPANY 
No.  261  Broadway,  New  York  City 


wishes  a  manager  to  take  charge  of  several  counties  in  Oregon 
with  headquarters  in  Astoria.  Fine  opening.  Renewal 
Contract. 


LIFE 

INSURANCE 


AGEMTS’  VSSJiTS. 

(TRADE  MARE.) 


Apply,  Stating  qualifications  and  references, 

S.  T.  Lockwood  &  Son,  General  Agents,  Portland.  Ore. 


COLORADO 

Offers  greater  OPPORTUNITIES  for  large  producers  (without  rebate),  than  any 
other  state.  Average  premium  per  $1000  insurance  over  $W.0O. 

Exceptional  contracts  to  men  having  bonafide  record  of  $150,000  paid  business 
per  annum. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Address  with  references 

GEO.  A.  RATHBUN,  Manager 

Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


This  is  a  memorandum  book  of  32  pages  and  cover,  which  is  a  handy  thing 
for  general  agents  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  solicitors,  enabling  them  to  keep 
ii  daily  record  of  their  visits  on  every  prospective  applicant.  Each  book  when 
tilled  in  will  contain  records  of  32  intending  applicants,  which  can  be  laid  aside 
for  future  reference.  Agents  will  find  it  always  useful  to  carry  a  copy  of 
”  AGENTS’  Visits”  in  the  vest  pocket.  Prices  of  Life  Insurance  Agents’  Visits: 

100  copies . $  4  00 

500  ‘  . . .  I 00 

1000  “  .  2'  DO 

5000  “  . IOC  00 

On  all  orders  for  500  copies  or  more  the  publishers  will  print  the  presenta¬ 
tion  card  of  the  company  or  general  agent  ordering  on  the  back  cover  of  tb£ 
edition  supplied,  without  extra  charge  ;  on  orders  less  than  500  copies,  the  price 
for  printing  card  is  $2.00.  Orders  for  from  i  to  12  copies  must  be  prepaid. 

THE  SPECTATOR  OOMPANY, 


oingie  copies . . 

4  ••  . 

HE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI 


stands  for  all  that  is  good  in  life  Insuranoe.  The  Companj  makes  a  splendid  showing  respecting  Interest  Earned, 
Low  Hortalitj  and  Economical  Management. 

The  Annual  Dividends  pud  are  eioeptional,  and  as  Annual  Dividend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popularity 
daily  a  successful  soUoiter  will  And  splenmd  opportunities  for  effecting  large  insurances  with  this  Company . 

B.  THAW  SCOTT.  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  .  -  .  _  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


_ _  7X  LITTLE  BOOK  _ 

Tlxat;  S'boi>  an-ci  TFi  -i  -i-»  ig- 

Every  ambitious  life  insurance  Manager  in  the  country  should  send  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  little  book  :  “Tapa,  What  Would  You  Take  For  Me)”  An  invaluable  sud  in 
getting  business.  Says  more  and  says  It  in  more  convincing  style  than  a  solicitor, 
in  most  cases,  can.  Appeals  to  the  sentimental  side  of  hnmanlty  and  makes  men 
stop  and  think  seriously  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance.  Copy  mailed  free. 

Address,  J.  B.  MUELLER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  C.  &  E.  LAYTON. 

The  undersigned  are  sole  agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  old  established  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton  of  London,  England,  whose  long  list  of  publications 
on  fire,  life,  marine  and  other  branches  of  insurance  embrace  the  most  valuable  and  standard 
treatises  on  these  subjects. 

Send  Five  Cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


THE  SFECTAlTOR 

135  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Business  of  Life  Insurance 

By  MILES  MENANDER  DAWSON.  Comultin^  Actuary. 


The  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  this  new  work.  Agents  and  policyholders  alike  will  find 
it  interesting  and  instructive. 

Written  in  plain  language,  free  from  technicalities,  it 
presents  the  condition  of  the  business  as  it  is,  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  all.  A  work  designed  to  tell  the 
general  public  what  life  insurance  is. 

Thirty-four  instructive  chapters — 400  pages. 

Price,  ■=  -  $1.50  Per  Copy 

Address  orders  to 

THE  SPECTATOR  CO.,  135  William  St.,  New  York. 

Selling  Agents  for  the  Insurance  World 


August  31,  1905] 


THE  SPECTATOR 


The  SPECTATOR; 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  ^John  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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CARELESSNESS  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  is  likely  to  cause  considerable 
annoyance  to  the  managers  of  the  fire  insurance  companies 
operating  in  that  State.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
with  the  intent  of  validating  certain  classes  of  bonds  for 
deposit  by  fire  insurance  companies;  but  in  drafting  the  bill, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1895,  which  it 
was  intended  to  amend,  had  already  been  amended  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  deposit  required  from  $25,000  to  $10,000. 
In  consequence,  the  law,  as  amended  in  1905,  shows  a 
required  deposit  of  $25,000.  As  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
known  by  Comptroller-General  Wright  to  have  been  merely 
to  enlarge  the  character  of  the  deposits,  he  will  not  require 
any  increased  deposits,  but  will  suggest  remedial  legislation 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


Taking  the  position  that  “the  common  law  does  not 
treat  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  as  being  illegal 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  as  being  unen¬ 
forceable,”  Vice-Chancellor  Stevens  of  New  Jersey  has  de¬ 
nied  the  application  of  the  Attorney-General  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  Newark  Eire  Insurance  Exchange  from  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  premium  rates.  He  holds  that  in 
cases  of  this  class,  the  common  law  gives  no  affirmative  relief 
— it  simply  will  not  assist  either  party  in  enforcing  an  illegal 
contract.  The  Vice-Chancellor  therefore  dismissed  the  suit 
without  deciding  whether  or  not  the  articles  of  association 
are  illegal.  While  it  is  understood  that  appeal  will  be  taken, 
this  is  an  important  decision  for  the  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  as,  if  sustained,  it  will  establish  a  precedent  which  may 
prevent  future  proceedings  against  them  under  the  common 
law  in  States  having  no  express  statutes  prohibiting  com¬ 
pacts  between  insurance  companies  or  agents. 


IF  the  market  prices  of  securities  maintain  or  rise  above 
their  present  level,  many  insurance  companies  will  be 
able,  if  they  so  desire,  to  take  credit  in  their  next  annual 
statements  for  very  considerable  sums  in  addition  to  the  valu- 
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ations  placed  upon  their  stock  and  bond  holdings  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  For  illustration,  the  appreciation  in 
the  market  values  of  three  particular  stocks,  over  the  values 
at  which  their  holdings  of  such  stocks  were  carried  in  the 
latest  annual  statements  of  five  fire  insurance  companies, 
would  enable  those  companies  to  add  over  $1,000,000  (or 
more  than  $200,000  each)  to  their  surplus  funds.  Of  course, 
the  illustration  above  used  is  an  extreme  one,  in  that  the 
stocks  selected  have  advanced  very  materially  in  price;  yet 
the  quantities  of  these  securities  owned  by  the  five  companies 
are  so  relatively  small  that,  with  the  general,  though  less  con¬ 
spicuous,  rise  which  has  occurred,  the  effect  will  be  to  hand¬ 
somely  increase  assets  and  surplus  funds,  if  the  companies 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity — always  provided  no 
serious  slump  takes  place  in  the  meantime.  In  the  cases  of 
the  large  life  insurance  companies,  the  accretions  in  market 
values  would  doubtless,  at  present  prices,  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars  in  individual  instances.  Even  though  these  are 
merely  “paper  profits”  until  absolutely  secured  by  the  sale  of 
the  securities,  it  is  still  comforting  and  encouraging  to  know 
that,  if  it  should  be  desirable  to  sell,  the  investments  would 
yield  a  goodly  return  over  cost. 


Nashville  agents  for  fire  insurance  companies  appear 
to  be  progressing  toward  a  solution  of  the  rating 
problem  in  that  city.  While  they  are  forbidden  “to  enter 
into  any  contract,  compact  or  agreement  looking  to  the  main¬ 
taining  of  any  specific  rates  to  be  charged  for  insurance  on 
any  property  located  in  this  State”  (Tennessee),  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  employ  joint  inspectors  or  experts  for  preparing 
rating  schedules  and  designating  improvements,  but  all  rates 
suggested  through  an  association  of  agents  shall  be  advisory 
only,  and  not  binding  on  any  member  thereof.  However,  if 
the  local  agents  employ  a  I'ating  expert,  as  is  contemplated, 
and  the  advisory  rates  prepared  by  him  appeal  to  the  good 
judgment  of  any  company  manager  as  being  just  and  proper, 
there  appears  to  be  no  legal  obstacle  to  prevent  any  such 
manager,  acting  independently,  from  instructing  his  Nash¬ 
ville  agent  to  collect  the  advisory  rates.  The  portion  of  the 
anti-compact  law  which  permits  the  formation  of  associations 
of  agents  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  expenses  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  joint  inspectors,  etc.,  is  modified  by  a  phrase 
reading  as  follows:  “With  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  insurance.”  This  may  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  effect  upon  premiums  of  the  saving  by  employing  one 
joint  expert  instead  of  each  company  employing  its  own  rate- 
maker;  in  fact,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  interpreted,  for 
it  would  be  unreasonable  and  illogical  to  expect  that  every 
rating  made  would,  regardless  of  possible  unfavorable 
changes,  result  in  an  absolute  lowering  of  any  or  all  premium 
rates.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  therefore,  why  com¬ 
panies  willing  to  accept  business  at  rates  to  be  made  by  an 
expert  employed  by  the  local  agents  cannot  continue  to  do 
business  in  Nashville. 


It  is  now  proposed  to  order  an  advance  on  the  shore  line  risks  of 
Jersey  City  equal  to  the  thirty  per  cent  advance  voted  on  the  rest  of 
the  city  several  months  ago.  The  recent  fires  certainly  show  the  need 
of  better  protection  along  the  wharves  and  ferries. 
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THE  DEATH  RATE  OF  ERATERNALSA 

OR  some  years  past,  the  fraternal  orders  of  the  United 
States  have  had  it  brought  home  to  them  that  new 
blood  will  not  avail  to  keep  down  the  death  rate  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  have  had  to  increase  their  rates  or  levy  more 
assessments,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  members. 
Their  original  plans  provided  for  the  issuing  of  certificates  of 
insurance  at  what  they  termed  cost,  meaning  by  that  that 
only  such  amounts  would  be  collected  from  the  members  as 
would  pay  the  death  losses  accruing.  The  great  obstacle, 
however,  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  plan  lay  in 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  self-evident  fact  that 
the  cost  to  the  individual  member  must  increase  as  he  grew 
older  and  the  probability  of  his  dying  increased.  Hence, 
when  a  number  of  the  orders  found  that  they  had  to  increase 
the  assessments  or  levy  more  of  them,  the  members  objected 
and  large  numbers  of  them  deserted.  In  every  case,  a  change 
in  plan  on  the  part  of  the  fraternals  or  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  assessment  has  been  followed,  temporarily  at  least,  by  a 
loss  in  membership.  Some  members  were  forced  to  get  out 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  higher  rates;  a 
larger  number  left  because  they  could  either  get  fraternal 
insurance  cheaper  elsewhere  or  preferred  taking  insurance  in 
companies  where  the  cost  was  a  definite  amount;  so  that  the 
remaining  members  found  themselves  worse  off  than  before 
and,  in  addition,  the  orders  found  themselves  saddled  with 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  lives  whose  only  reason  for 
staying  was  that  they  could  not  pass  a  medical  examination 
elsewhere. 

Experience  in  a  large  number  of  fraternal  orders  has 

*  Copyright,  1905,  by  The  Spectator  Company,  New  York. 


shown  that  when  the  death  rate  passes  beyond  the  normal, 
thereby  causing  the  assessments  to  become  burdensome, 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  new  entrants,  the 
terminations  by  lapse  rapidly  increase,  and  the  death  rate 
becomes  still  higher,  owing  to  the  lower  basis  on  which  to 
compute  an  average.  The  numerous  orders  that  have  failed 
in  the  past  twenty  years  all  passed  through  this  experience, 
and  were  finally  compelled  to  close  because  the  unpaid  death 
losses  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  membership  to  pay. 
Where  no  provision  is  made  for  all  the  members  to  pay  the 
actual  cost  of  their  insurance,  or  to  set  aside  a  fund  to  main¬ 
tain  the  payments  at  a  parity  throughout  life,  there  must 
inevitably  come  a  time  when  the  funds  collected  will  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  the  accruing  death  losses,  and  then  extra 
assessments  must  be  levied,  with  the  results  set  forth  above. 

In  the  early  years  of  a  fraternal  order,  as  in  any  other  form 
of  life  insurance,  the  death  rate  is  naturally  very  low;  and  if 
the  order  is  particularly  active  and  adds  rapidly  to  its  mem¬ 
bership,  the  rate  may  remain  low  for  a  number  of  years;  but 
there  inevitably  comes  a  time  when  the  accession  of  new 
blood  will  not  keep  down  the  death  rate,  and  then  trouble 
usually  begins.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  death 
rate  in  fraternal  orders  per  one  thousand  mean  certificates  in 
force,  year  by  year,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  indicates, 
in  a  striking  manner,  how  the  death  rate  steadily  increases. 
Only  orders  twenty  years  old  and  upward  are  listed,  num¬ 
bering  thirty  in  all,  and  the  percentages  for  the  final  year 
show  variations  which  should  cause  grave  concern  to  those 
who  are  trusting  in  fraternal  orders  for  life  insurance  pro¬ 
tection.  For  the  year  1904,  the  variations  range  from  5.6 
in  the  thousand  to  35.4 — the  average  rate  for  all  being  9.7 — 
while  twenty-one  of  the  orders  show  a  rate  in  excess  of  ten 
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NAME  AND  LOCATION. 


rt  S 

P.  Si 

ti 


o 


A.  O.  U.  W.,  Supreme  Lodge,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 
Catholic  Mut.  Benefit,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  , 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  Chicago,  Ill.  .  . 


1869 

1881 

1877 

1879 

1883 


Foresters,  Independent  Order,  Toronto.  .  .  . 
Fraternal  Mystic  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  New  York . 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order,  Knoxville. 
Good  Fellows  Royal  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 


1881 
1885 
1871 
1876 

1882 


Home  Circle,  Boston,  Mass . 

Heptasophs,  Improved  Order,  Baltimore. 

Jewelers  League,  New  York . 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  Indianapolis. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn.  . 


1879 

1878 

1877 

1877 

1882 


Knights  of  Honor,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Knights  of  Pythias  (E.  R.),  Chicago . 
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Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass . 
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Scottish  Clans,  Boston,  Mass . 

Western  Catholic  Union,  Quincy,  Ill 
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in  the  thousand,  seven  of  them  going  even  beyond  twenty 
in  the  thousand.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  orders,  once 
having  reached  a  high  rate,  find  it  impossible  to  keep  it  down, 
and  a  resume  of  their  business  for  some  years  past  shows 
that  they  are  steadily  falling  off  in  membership  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  The  figures  for  1904  are  given  in  detail,  thereby 
affording  a  guide  to  the  relative  size  of  the  several  orders,  as 
well  as  the  figures  upon  which  the  averages  are  based.  From 
these  figures,  it  can  be  seen  that  not  even  magnitude  of 
membership  can  protect  the  orders  from  an  increasing  death 
rate,  and  that  many  of  them  are  in  such  condition  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  business  much  longer. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  reported  in  Brooklyn  that  a  large  department  store  has  made 
a  contract  with  the  Individual  Underwriters  to  carry  about  $700,000 
on  furs  in  the  storage  warehouse  on  Schermerhorn  street,  on  terms 
which  are  regarded  as  better  than  the  tariff  rates  of  the  Exchange. 
The  Brooklyn  agents  talk  of  this  personal  combination  as  the  “yellow 
peril’’  of  the  underwriters’  interests. 

We  understand  that  a  Philadelphia  mutual  company,  which  has  a 
number  of  policyholders  in  this  vicinity,  has  surprised  some  of  them 
by  an  “Irish  dividend,”  sometimes  known  as  an  assessment,  to  pay 
losses.  This  company  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  personal  Lloyds,  in 
the  form  of  an  original  deposit  as  a  guarantee.  If  the  premiums  col¬ 
lected  are  inadequate  for  losses,  it  is  “pass  around  the  hat”  to  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Exchange  will  he  held  on  September  13, 
when,  it  is  expected,  an  assessment  will  be  voted  for  the  annual  ex¬ 
penses.  As  these  expenses  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  criticism 
on  account  of  the  large  cash  balances  carried  forward  each  year,  there 
is  some  curiosity  to  learn  whether  the  assessment  will  be  reduced.  The 
last  levy  was  the  lowest  on  record,  but  it  is  believed  the  record  can 
be  lowered  still  more  with  safety. 

The  salvage  on  the  cotton  damaged  by  fire  in  the  Bush  Independent 
Stores  promises  to  be  larger  than  the  first  anticipation  justified.  The 
experiences  in  handling  cotton  losses  in  this  port  have  generally  been 
quite  satisfactory,  beside  which  the  previous  losses  in  the  same  stores 
have  given  the  adjusters  some  points  in  economy  of  treatment  which 
will  prove  quite  advantageous  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  supporters  of  the  New  York  Exchange  are  greatly  delighted 
over  the  legal  decision  in  New  Jersey  sustaining  the  legality  of  the 
Newark  Exchange.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  effect  on  the  New 
York  organization  might  have  been  disastrous.  Perhaps  the  danger  is 
not  wholly  over,  inasmuch  as  the  State  prosecuting  attorney  in  Newark 
has  announced  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Errors,  and  the 
lawyers  still  say  that  an  appellate  court  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trifle 
with. 

The  offices  report  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  demand  for  mer¬ 
cantile  insurance  within  the  past  week,  and  an  earlier  request  for  re¬ 
newals  of  the  next  month’s  expirations  than  usual,  which  is  a  healthy 
beginning  of  the  fall  trade.  The  storage  store  orders  are  also  in¬ 
creasing,  and  certain  of  the  popular  warehouses  are  reported  by  the 
surveyors  to  be  “chock  full”  of  goods.  The  season  promises  to  keep 
up  the  normal  demand  for  protection. 

A  certain  automobile  builder,  who  gave  estimates  for  repairing  a 
big  truck  belonging  to  a  department  store,  which  was  accepted  by  an 
insurance  company  as  a  basis  of  settlement  of  a  fire  loss,  fell  down 
unmercifully  at  the  end.  The  owner  was  mad,  the  adjuster  was 
madder  and  the  suffering  company  the  maddest  of  all.  This  fiasco  cost 
the  company  its  temper  and  several  hundred  dollars  beside. 

The  news  that  the  Cuban  government  will  pay  off  immediately  the 


balance  of  the  scrip  issued  for  unpaid  claims  of  the  native  soldiers, 
recalls  the  fact  that  a  former  well-known  broker  of  New  York  made 
a  visit  to  Havana  last  winter  as  the  agent  of  a  Chicago  banker,  and 
engaged  very  publicly  in  buying  the  soldiers’  warrants  at  thirty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  If  reports  were  correct,  he  will  bag  a  very  handsome 
profit  for  about  one  month’s  work  in  that  field.  But  his  New  York 
brokerage  office  and  his  certificate  from  the  Exchange  still  survive. 

Manager  Hess  is  on  a  vacation,  to  last  until  the  12th  prox. 

The  New  York  companies  make  a  poor  show  in  the  Patrol  returns 
for  six  months  to  the  Philadelphia  Board.  They  generally  report  a 
reduction,  particularly  the  millionaire  leaders  who  are  at  the  top  in 
this  city.  The  total  of  the  foreign  offices  falls  $18,000  below  the  total 
of  last  year,  while  the  aggregate  of  all  classes  increases  from  $2,637,- 
534  in  1904  to  $2,774,694  for  the  current  period. 

John  Gibb,  the  merchant  who  died  last  Sunday  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  was  one 
of  the  original  four  subscribers  who  started  the  Individual  Under¬ 
writers  in  1881,  and  subsequently  all  the  annexes  to  the  original 
association,  as  well  as  the  Stanton  Lloyds.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  automatic  sprinklers,  and  used  to  say  that  if  all  merchants  would 
adopt  sprinklers,  they  would  seldom  or  never  have  a  fire  in  their 
premises  of  any  consequence. 

Curtis  C.  Wayland,  Metropolitan  manager  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Brooklyn  Salvage  Corps,  succeeding  Lindley  Murray,  Jr.,  re¬ 
signed.  J.  H.  Kelly  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  National  Mutual  Fire  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  appointed  P.  B. 
Armstrong  &  Co.  of  this  city  its  representative  for  surplus  lines 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Castle  General  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Chas.  S.  Atkinson  &  Co.  of  80  William  street  its  general  agents 
for  surplus  lines  in  this  country. 

The  Pittsburg  Underwriters  and  the  Teutonia  Fire  of  Allegheny, 
which  will  enter  New  York  State  in  a  few  days,  wUl  be  represented 
in  the  Metropolitan  district  by  W.  J.  De  Rivera. 

The  Michigan  Commercial  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  which  recently  entered 
New  York  State,  has  appointed  Blagden,  Kelly  &  Fuller  its  Metro¬ 
politan  district  managers. 

Vice-Chancellor  Stevens  has  denied  the  application  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  from  main¬ 
taining  and  regulating  rates.  The  court  held  that  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  action  by  a  court  of  equity,  and  adds  that,  if  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  Exchange  are  illegal,  the  remedy  lies  in  an  action 
at  law.  The  vice-chancellor  also  cited  decisions  to  show  that  there  is 
no  precedent  for  the  interference  of  the  Attorney-General. 

E.  E.  Pearce  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Brooklyn  Salvage 
Corps. 

A  committee — consisting  of  Frank  Lock,  chairman;  Henry  H.  Hall, 
John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  E.  H.  A.  Correa — held  a  conference  recently 
in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Board  and  agreed  to  the  charter  and 
by-laws  for  an  Eastern  Loss  Adjustment  Bureau.  When  the  docu¬ 
ments  are  put  into  legal  shape  by  counsel,  they  will  be  submitted  to 
the  companies  for  approval  and  subscriptions  invited. 

The  device  and  material  committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  will  meet  in  this  city  on  October  17. 

A  paid  fire  service  is  to  be  established  at  Rockaway.  The  fourteen 
volunteers  companies  will  be  disbanded  and  four  engine  companies  and 
one  truck  company  installed,  under  the  charge  of  Battalion  Chief  Ross, 
who  is  at  present  in  the  first  battalion  of  Manhattan.  One  engine 
company  will  be  quartered  at  Rockaway,  one  at  Arverne,  and  two  at 
Rockaway  Beach  with  a  truck. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

LI.  G.  B.  Alexander,  general  manager  of  the  Continental  Casualty, 
was  in  town  last  week. 

The  Equitable  management  has  decided  to  rearrange  the  commis¬ 
sions  on  its  various  policy  forms,  so  as  to  adjust  the  allowances  on 
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annual  and  five-year  dividend  policies  to  those  heretofore  paid  on 
deferred  diviilend  forms. 

Frank  J .  Reamer,  manager  of  the  casualty  department  of  Johnson  & 
Higgins,  died  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  August  24.  Although  only  thirty- 
four  years  old,  Mr.  Reamer  was  one  of  the  best  known  casualty  men 
in  New  York,  and  had  held  several  important  positions  with  various 
prominent  companies.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  corporation 
he  represented  and  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  business  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Frank  A.  Beaumont  and  his  brother,  of  the  firm  of  Trezevant,  Coch¬ 
ran  &  Beaumont,  general  agents  for  the  Home  Life  at  Dallas,  Te.x., 
are  visiting  New  York. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

1  he  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange,  Saturday,  were  the  revising  of  the  rates  on  floater  policies 
for  automobiles  and  the  extension  of  the  stamping  system  in  Maine. 
No  action  was  taken  on  either  matter.  R.  S.  Norton  was  chosen 
to  succeed  W.  B.  Burpee  as  chairman  of  the  Somerset  county,  Maine, 
committee.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Exchange  will  he  held  Septem¬ 
ber  23. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
on  the  29th  inst.,  several  rate  propositions  were  considered,  no  action 
being  taken.  The  question  of  revising  the  phraseology  of  the  hand¬ 
book  of  the  hoard  was  also  considered. 

Another  old-time  Boston  fire  insurance  underwriter  has  passed  away. 
Indeed,  he  represented  a  period  so  far  in  the  past  that  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  when,  at  rare  intervals,  in  recent  years,  he  appeared  on  the 
street,  only  by  very  old-timers.  Away  hack  in  1862  James  J.  Good¬ 
rich  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  ^Manufacturers  Insurance  Company 
of  Boston,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  Boston  fire,  was  a  very 
prosperous  company.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Goodrich  served  on  the 
Alabama  Court  of  Award. 

The  “youthful  fire-bug”  nuisance  is  becoming  a  serious  matter  in 
the  towns  and  cities  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  a  question  which 
fire  underwriters  are  considering  more  seriously  every  day.  It  is  the 
idea  of  some  prominent  underwriters  that  the  only  way  to  stamp  out 
the  “youthful  fire-bug”  pest  is  to  do  away  with  the  sentimental  non¬ 
sense  whereby  “his  extreme  youth”  is  allowed  to  secure  for  the  young 
incendiary  clemency  from  the  court  and  from  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  by  his  acts.  It  is  not  the  normal  boy  that  sets  fires  and  rings 
the  alarm  just  to  “see  the  engines  come  out,”  hut  it  is  one  of  two 
classes  of  hoy.s — the  real  “young  tough”  or  “mamma's  darling.”  The 
State  police  are  having  their  hands  full  trying  to  apprehend  the 
incendiaries,  which,  since  the  fire  marshal’s  department  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  State  police,  have  been  becoming  more  numerous  all  the 
time.  They  are  not  so  successful  as  to  attract  wide  attention  on  that 
account.  C.  \V.  Whitcomb,  when  he  was  the  State  fire  marshal,  might 
have  been  a  trifle  too  “direct”  in  his  intercourse  with  the  public,  and  a 
little  too  strenuous  in  working  the  “third  degree"  on  suspects,  hut 
he  practically  cleared  the  State  of  incendiaries. 

F.  F.  Blanchard,  formerly  an  insurance  broker  in  Boston,  has  been 
fined  $200  for  soliciting  insurance  without  a  license. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

George  E.  McNeill,  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  .Occident  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  furnish  a  paper — subject  not  yet  announced — at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Detroit  Conference  this  week. 

His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Secretary  William  H. 
Brown  of  the  Columbian  National  Life  (formerly  examiner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Insurance  Department)  has  very  nearly  recovered  from 
his  severe  illness  with  pneumonia. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Members  of  the  fire  department  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  are  on  duty 
twenty-four  hours  per  day  with  one  day  a  week  off,  and  policemen 
have  a  twelve-hour  term  of  duty  per  day.  Backed  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union  these  men  have  demanded  a  reduction  in  their  hours  by 
arranging  for  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  City  authorities  are 


trying  to  side-track  the  demand,  as  to  grant  it  would  mean  a  large 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  force,  thereby  entailing  much  additional 
expense  and  an  increase  of  the  tax  rate  at  a  time  when  taxpayers  are 
already  clamoring  for  a  reduction. 

The  North  German  has  appointed  George  T.  Patterson  special  agent 
for  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  business  of  the  prominent  Erie  (Pa.)  insurance  firm  of  M.  H. 
Sawdey  &  Co.  has  been  purchased  by  its  junior  member,  S.  H.  Drown, 
who  will  hereafter  conduct  it  in  his  own  name. 

George  Barley,  who  for  many  years  has  been  special  agent  of  the 
Phenix  of  Brooklyn  for  New  Jersey  and  the  suburban  New  York  city 
field,  has  been  chosen  by  the  company  as  its  special  agent  for  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  provinces,  dating  from  October  i.  Mr.  Barley  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  in  the  Middle  department  field,  and  his  associates 
here  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  his  removal.  W.  E.  MacQuesten, 
who  for  a  long  time  has  been  daily  report  examiner  in  the  Eastern 
department  at  the  home  office  of  the  company,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Barley. 

William  A.  Simpson  &  Son  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Fire  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  State  the  company  has  just  been  admitted. 

The  following  notice  was  sent  out  last  week  by  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters  Association: 

The  work  in  the  stamping  department  is  being  hindered  and  in¬ 
creased,  because  some  offices  are  not  complying  strictly  with  the  rules 
referring  to  binders.  Each  member  is  requested  to  see  that  the  rules 
are  strictly  complied  with,  and  riiat  policies  are  written  promptly  at 
the  expiration  of  the  hinder,  which  must  not  exceed  one  month. 

The  firm  of  John  A.  Caraher  &  Co.  has  succeeded  Caraher,  Gordon 
&  Co. 

The  following  changes  h.ave  also  been  made  in  the  list  of  signers  of 
the  Philadelphia  agreement :  .‘\.  M.  Waldron  has  been  added  as  the 
representative  of  the  Michigan  Eire  and  Marine,  and  Henry  W. 
Brown  &  Co.  for  the  same  company  has  been  removed. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

At  auction  last  week  forty-five  shares  of  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
Casualty  Company  sold  at  154'Y  and  forty  shares  sold  at  150^2. 

The  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Company  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
transferred  George  L.  Parker,  general  agent,  from  Washington,  D.  C-, 
to  be  general  agent  and  resident  vice-president  in  this  city,  and  has 
appointed  William  R.  Parker,  also  of  Washington,  secretary. 

W.  S.  Ashbrook,  assistant  to  his  father,  Joseph  Ashbrook,  manager  of 
the  insurance  department  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  is  spending 
a  month  in  Germany ;  he  will  return  on  September  17.  His  father 
will  return  from  Eaglesmere  on  Tuesday  next,  and  J.  Thomas  Moore, 
superintendent  of  agencies,  who  has  been  spending  his  vacation  in 
northern  New  York  State,  will  return  on  the  same  day. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Detroit  Conference  in  Annual  Convention. 

Tub  annual  convention  of  the  Detroit  Conference  was  held  at  Niagara 
Falls  on  August  29-31.  In  addition  to  the  reports  of  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  the  following  papers  were  read: 

“The  Insurance  Lapse  (An  -Analysis),”  William  H.  Jones,  Equitable 
Accident;  “Thoughts  on  Industrial  Health  and  Accident  Insurance,” 
Louis  H.  Fibel,  Great  Eastern;  “Committee  on  Law,  its  Necessity,  etc.,” 
John  J.  Lentz,  American  Insurance  Union;  George  E.  McNeill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual;  “Claim  Centers,”  M.  K.  Gordon,  claim  examiner  North 
American;  “Premium  Payments  and  Advance  Settlements,”  W.  H.  Chat- 
field,  claim  examiner  Pheenix  Accident  and  Sick  Benefit;  “Disabilities,” 
immediately  disabled,  partial  disability,  tctal  disability,  L.  E.  Brown, 
claim  adjuster  Continental;  “Law  Suits,”  F.  S.  Dewey,  secretary  National 
Casualty;  “Indemnity  for  Illness,”  J,  A.  McCoy,  claim  adjuster  United 
States  Health  and  Accident;  “Notices  on  Blanks,”  D.  W.  Hakes,  claim 
examiner  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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Minor  Casualty  Notes. 

—The  American  Fidelity  of  Vermont  is  preparing  to  enter  Missouri. 

—The  Northwestern  Casualty  Company,  an  assessment  accident  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Milwaukee,  has  been  licensed  in  Pennsylvania. 

—Thomas  F.  Gwilliam  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  abandoned  his  plan 
to  form  a  casualty  company  to  write  accident  and  health  insurance. 

—The  Liability  Conference  will  meet  in  New  York,  early  in  September, 
to  review  the  experience  tables  prepared  by  the  actuary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

—The  proposed  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter-national 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  has  been  postponed  until  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

— The  Federal  Casualty  Company  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  an  assessmerrt- 
accident  association,  is  being  promoted  by  William  Feuerpfeil  and 
William  M.  Willinger. 

—Fred  W.  Clinch,  Kansas  City,  general  agent  for  the  American  Credit 
Indemnity,  has  resigned  to  engage  with  the  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  as  special  agent  in  the  credit  department. 

—The  Missouri  Department  has  licensed  the  Missouri  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Joseph  as  a  fraternal  accident  association.  It  is  promoted 
by  S.  B.  Clapp,  an  insurance  man  of  St.  Joseph. 

— The  Southern  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  officers  are:  J.  C.  Speight, 
president;  George  O.  McBroom,  secretary,  and  Samuel  T.  Hubbard, 
treasurer. 

—A  report  is  current  that  after  September  1  the  Fred  L.  Gray  Company 
of  Minneapolis  will  represent  the  burglary  department  of  the  National 
Surety  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Northern  Michigan. 

— The  Frankfort  Marine  has  issued  a  revised  set  of  accident  and  health 
contracts  embodying  special  benefits,  optional  indemnities  and  accumula¬ 
tive  benefits.  The  health  contract  will  provide  for  partial  indemnity  for 
partial  disability  in  cases  when  the  insured  is  not  confined  to  the  house. 

— W.  G.  Curtis,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Accident  Company  of  De¬ 
troit,  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  New  York  Casualty  Company,  and 
will  co-operate  with  T.  B.  M.  Terhune,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  latter  company,  in  reorganizing  it  to  operate  on  larger  and  more 
progressive  lines. 

— The  Virginia  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company  has  been  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commissioner.  The  company’s 
office  is  at  Clifford  Forge,  Va.,  and  $50,000  will  be  put  into  the  business, 
which  will  be  confined  to  health,  life  and  accident  lines.  The  officers 
are:  W.  W.  Taylor,  president;  W.  G.  Mathews,  vice-president,  and 
J.  L.  Blizzard,  secretary. 

— The  North  American  Accident  of  Chicago  collected  in  premiums 
during  the  first  half  of  1905,  $297,131,  and  increased  its  net  surplus  to 
$278,723.  The  company  has  opened  a  teachers  department,  in  charge 
of  John  W.  Robey,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  Iowa.  This 
department  insures  teachers  of  both  sexes  on  a  special  plan,  and  em¬ 
ploys  teachers  as  solicitors  during  the  vacation  season. 

— The  Preferred  is  issuing  a  new  policy  for  steam  railroad  conductors 
which  pays  $4000  for  loss  of  life,  both  eyes,  both  hands,  both  feet,  hand 
and  foot;  $2000  for  either  hand,  $500  for  one  eye,  $20  a  week  total  dis¬ 
ability,  limit  fifty-two  weeks;  $10  a  week  partial  disability,  limit  twenty- 
six  weeks.  The  annual  premium  is  $12,  and  the  policy  covers  accidents  of 
travel  of  all  kinds,  hotel  and  theater  fires.  A  policy  giving  half  the 
benefits  is  written  for  $6. 

— Accident  underwriters  in  general  will  hear  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
death  of  Felix  E.  Haley,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Iowa  State 
Traveling  Mens  Association.  While  returning  from  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Association  of  Accident  Pinderwriters,  Mr.  Haley 
suffered  from  a  hemorrhage;  and  while  he  gained  considerable  strength 
afterward  and  was  thought  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery,  subsequent 
attacks  so  weakened  him' that  he  died  in  the  general  hospital  at  Toronto 
on  August  22. 

— The  Baltimore  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia  Casualty  did-  not 
enter  the  movement  to  form  a  plate  glass  rate  agreement,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  plan  has  been  temporarily  abandoned.  R.  S.  Keelor,  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Casualty,  has  this  to  say  regarding  its  agents  and 
local  compacts:  “The  agent  may  exercise  his  own  pleasure  as  respects 
becoming  a  party  to  such  compact,  provided  that  the  compact  proposed 
is  established  along  such  lines  as  will  effectively  prevent  other  com¬ 
panies  from  protecting  cut-rate  business  which  they  may  have  upon  their 
books — that  is  to  say,  we  have  no  objection  to  any  agent  becoming  a  party 


to  the  local  compact  it  the  compact  fairly  promises  an  equal  chance  to 
all  parties  to  procure  new  business  or  renewals.” 

— The  AUtniL  Life  has  prepared,  for  distribution  among  its  friends,  a 
very  interesting  book  styled  The  Log  Book  of  a  Motor  Car.  It  starts  with 
a  number  of  interesting  suggestions  and  then  presents  pages  for  a  record 
of  the  trips  made,  so  arranged  that  every  feature  of  a  trip  can  be  re¬ 
corded.  There  are  also  given  a  series  of  pages  in  which  to  keep  track  of 
expenses,  others  for  memoranda,  for  addresses  of  hotels  and  garages, 
and  for  details  of  any  accidents  involving  possible  damage  suits — which 
may  be  covered  by  a  policy  in  the  ^®tna.  A  good  pencil  accompanies  the 
book,  which  is  so  attractive  that  the  recipient  will  feel  strongly  tempted 
to  buy  an  automobile  in  order  to  make  use  of  it. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— The  National  Surety  will  move  its  downtown  office  to  62  Liberty 
street  about  October  1. 

— The  United  Surety  Company  of  Baltimore  will  not  be  ready  tor  busi¬ 
ness  on  September  1,  as  originally  intended. 

— W.  F.  Foos,  receiver  tor  the  Springfield  Malleable  Iron  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  is  required  to  furnish  a  bond  of  $250,000. 

— Ralph  W.  Smith  of  Denver,  resident  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Surety,  has  gone  to  Europe  and  will  remain  away 
for  about  five  weeks. 

— The  Municipal  Bonding  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Indianapolis.  The  directors  are  H.  J.  Brandon,  J.  J. 
Brandon  and  Helen  A.  Brandon. 

— Depository  bonds  aggregating  $2,000,000  have  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  to  representatives  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  through  F.  M.  Morris,  agent  at  Mason  City,  la. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Oscar  A.  Turner,  a  wcaltliy  mine  owner  of  Philadelphia,  has  taken  $300,000 
in  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York. 

— George  W/  Jagle  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  increased  his  insurance  in  the 
Mutual  Life  of  New  Y’ork  to  $100,000. 

— Charles  Rhodes,  agency  director  of  the  New  York  Life  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  managership  of  the  Travelers'  agencies  in  South- 
w'estern  New  Y'ork.  The  New'  York  Life  has  appointed  J.  D.  Grosvenor  of 
Utica  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rhodes. 

— Henry  II.  Kohn,  wdio  has  for  the  past  thirteen  years  been  associated  with 
M.  V.  IT  Pull  of  the  Pheenix  Mutual  Life  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  be  admitted  to  full  partnership  w’ith  Mr.  Pull,  who  has  represented  the 
company  at  Albany  for  forty  years  and  has  built  up  a  large  and  productive 
agency. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  New  Brunswick  Fire  has  entered  Pennsylvania,  appointing  Wm.  A. 
Simpson  Sc  Son  of  Philadelphia  its  general  agents  for  that  State. 

— The  New  Brunswick  Fire  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  been  authorized  to 
commence  business  in  New  York  State. 

—Albert  C.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Fulton  and  Montgomery  County  Fire 
Insurance  Association,  committed  suicide  recently  by  drowning  in  a  private 
reservoir  at  the  country  home  of  his  brother-in-law. 

— The  committee  appointed  by  the  Manufacturers  Club  of  Buffalo  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  fire  rates  has  completed  its  investigations,  and  its  report  will  come 
up  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  club,  on  September  5 

— Henry  E.  Holman  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Duquesne  Mutual, 
Lafayette  Mutual  and  North  American  Mutual,  all  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  said  that 
the  outstanding  policies  of  the  companies  aggregate  more  than  $1,500,000,  and  the 
unpaid  losses  $25,000. 


THE  WEST. 


A  Suit  Against  the  Northwestern  National  Life. 

A  PRESS  dispatch  from  Des  Moines  states  that  an  order  w’as  procured  in 
the  Polk  county  District  Court,  on  Saturday  last,  prohibiting  the  North¬ 
western  National  Life  of  Minneapolis  from  further  dealings  with  the 
policyholders  of  the  Northwestern  Life  and  Savings  Company,  which  con¬ 
cern  was  absorbed  by  the  Minneapolis  company  in  August,  1903.  The 
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complaint  alleges  that  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations  made  by 
officers  and  agents  of  the  Minneapoiis  company  some  2100  policyholders 
were  induced  to  surrender  their  policies,  and  the  reserve  values  there¬ 
fore  lapsed,  amounting  to  $170,000.  Other  charges  are  made  involving  an 
additional  $140,000. 

In  answer  to  a  dispatch  from  The  Spectator,  Vice-President  Leonard 
K.  Thompson  of  the  Northwestern  National  wired  us  as  follows: 

We  have  received  no  notice  of  action,  and  the  newspaper  reports  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  complaint  is  made  by  a  discharged 
employee,  who  threatened  such  action  if  not  reinstated.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  proceedings.  Will  advise  you  fully  as  soon  as  complaint  is 
received. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— C.  E.  Doolittle,  district  agent  of  the  New  York  Life  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  of  agents  at  St.  Louis. 

— Ihe  Nebraska  Department  intends  to  investigate  all  the  fraternals  in  the 
State,  and  has  commenced  on  the  Royal  Highlanders. 

— ti.  E.  Lamb,  president  of  the  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Clinton, 
la.,  has  taken  $50,000  additional  insurance  in  the  New  York  Life. 

— The  Commonwealth  Life  of  Louisville  is  preparing  to  enter  several  adjoining 
States.  Its  issued  business  thus  far  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

— B.  N.  Elbert  of  Des  Moines,  one  of  the  most  heavily  insured  men  in  Iowa, 
was  found  dead  in  a  small  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  river.  He  had  about 
$400,000  of  insurance. 

■ — The  Colorado  Department  has  announced  its  intention  to  insist  upon  all  in¬ 
surance  companies  licensing  every  person  who  writes  insurance,  whether  regu¬ 
larly  or  only  occasionally. 

— H.  W.  Le  Sage  Ten  Broek,  formerly  superintendent  for  the  Metropolitan 
Life  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  taken  the  general  agency  of  the  Mutual  Life 
of  New  York  at  Grand  Rapids. 

—The  annual  meeting  of  the  $100,000  and  $200,000  Clubs  of  the  .American 
Central  Life  was  held  last  w'eek  at  Lake  Manitoux,  Ind.  Next  year  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Thousand  Islands. 

.  A  suit  in  the  Indianapolis  courts  has  brought  out  the  charge  that  a  company 
was  formed  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  causing  policyholders  of  Indiana 
companies  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  policies,  and  to  cause  the  policies  to  be 
surrendered  and  new  ones  issued.  A  disagreement  among  the  partners  brought 
the  matter  into  court. 

A  life  company  with  $250,000  is  said  to  be  well  under  way  in  Cincinnati. 
Among  those  said  to  be  interested  in  the  enterpi'ise  are  B.  H.  Kroger,  president 
of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  the  Kroger  Grocery 
and  Baking  Company;  A.  S.  Rice,  vice-president  of  the  Merchants  National 
Bank;  Myers  Y.  Cooper,  real  estate  operator,  and  Vice-Mayor  Harry  L.  Gordon. 

—The  reorganization  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life  has  thus  far  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  home-office  expenses  of  $53,000  and  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  expenses  of  the  field  force.  A  new  line  of  policies  will  be  issued,  and 
General  Manager  Thompson  is  negotiating  for  the  services  of  an  actuary.  The 
Kansas  Department  has  verified  the  company’s  statement,  showing  admitted 
assets  of  $4,191,312. 

—Maurice  R.  Higgins,  second  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life,  has  resigned,  owing  to  ill  health.  He  has  been  ailing  for 
some  time,  and  went  to  Europe  for  four  months,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health.  He  had  been  with  the  Pacific  Mutual  since  1896,  prior  to  which  time  he 
was  Insurance  Commissioner  of  California.  The  board  of  directors  passed  highly 
commendatory  resolutions  on  his  work,  when  accepting  his  resignation. 

—The  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  the 
management  of  President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  is  experiencing  a  period  of  great 
prosperity,  its  growth  during  the  past  twelve  months  being  most  satisfactory. 
The  management  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  laws  of 
Ihe  State  under  which  it  operates,  together  with  the  liberality  of  its  contracts. 
Its  deposit  with  the  Insurance  Deparment  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  policyholders  now  amounts  to  $192,990,  which  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  requirements,  and  there  is  a  surplus  on  policyholders’  account  of  $139,806,  so 
that  the  $4,000,000  of  insurance  in  force  is  amply  protected.  The  company  is 
looking  for  agents  to  sell  its  contracts,  and  can  make  good  arrangements  with 
reliable  men. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— J.  W.  Lowry,  secretary  of  the  Olympic  Fire  and  Marine  of  Fort  Smith 
Ark.,  resigned  a  few  days  ago.  ’ 

— Tlie  Phenix  of  Brooklyn  has  appointed  George  .A.  Lane  assistant  to  \V.  H. 
Clemons,  adjuster,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

—The  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Northwest  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  October  11  and  12. 

—The  Kansas  Fire,  a  mutual  that  was  organized  about  two  years  ago  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

—The  Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire  has  canceled  its  business  in  Arkansas,  mailing 
checks  and  five-day  notices  of  cancellation  to  the  insured. 

—The  Calumet  of  Illinois  has  appointed  Joseph  H.  Clinton  its  special  agent 
for  Indiana  and  Michigan,  with  headquarters. at  Indianapolis. 

—The  New  Brunswdek  Fire  has  appointed  Rollo,  Webster  &  Co.  of  Chicago  its 
general  agents  for  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas, 


Indiana,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  The  company  has  entered  Illinois,  and  will 
enter  the  other  States  immediately. 

— W.  S.  Wright,  formerly  with  Craig,  Wright  &  Walker  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
moved  to  Marquette,  where  he  is  doing  independent  adjusting. 

— Owing  to  lack  of  support,  Herman  F.  Newman  has  abandoiicd  the  Merchants 
Salvage  Corps,  which  he  organized  at  Indianapolis  several  years  ago. 

— The  National  Mercantile,  Ltd.,  and  the  Law,  Fidelity  and  General  of 
London  have  given  their  Western  representation  to  Umbdenstock,  Hooker  & 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

— Edward  M.  Lindsey,  associate  manager  of  the  Travelers  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
has  resigned,  to  organize  the  Southwestern  Merchants  Interinsurance  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Little  Rock. 

— Frank  A.  Dunning  of  Chicago  has  been  appointed  Michigan  special  agent 
for  the  Loeb  general  agency.  William  H.  Fuller  will  have  Ohio  for  the  same 
general  agency  September  1. 

—Ira  Welch,  the  independent  adjuster,  who  moved  some  months  ago  from  St- 
Louis  to  Chicago,  has  announced  his  intention  to  quit  the  insurance  business 
and  engage  in  other  pursuits. 

— A  committee  consisting  of  Fred  S.  James,  W.  H.  Sage  and  John  H.  Law  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Western  Union  to  consider  the  advisability  of  testing  the 
legality  of  the  Ohio  valued  policy  law. 

— Fred  M.  Champlin,  special  agent  of  the  Northwestern  National  for  Michigan 
and  Northern  Ohio,  has  resigned.  H.  N.  Beck,  formerly  Illinois  special  agent 
of  the  Norwich  Union,  succeeds  Mr.  Champlin. 

— It  is  reported  that  former  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  Ohio,  W.  M. 
Hahn,  together  with  other  capitalists  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  promoting  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  North  .American  Mutual  Fire. 

— The  Capital  Fire  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  re-entered  Illinois  and  appointed 
E.  D.  Kinney  its  manager  for  Cook  county.  Mr.  Kinney  has  also  the  Cook 
county  general  agency  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire. 

— The  Home  of  New  York  leads  in  Chicago  premiums,  its  returns  to  the  city 
collector  showing  $284,814.  The  zEtna  comes  next,  with  $280,824;  the  Liverpool 
and  London  and  Globe  follows,  with  $276,189,  and  the  Royal,  $267,479. 

— The  local  agents’  programme  for  completely  unionizing  the  business  in  St. 
Louis  is  likely  to  be  blocked,  owing  to  an  agent  and  one  company  holding  out 
against  the  plan.  The  association  membership  takes  in  ninety-six  per  cent  of  all 
the  commissioned  agents  in  the  city. 

— .As  a  result  of  the  work  accomplished  by  a  committee  which  has  been  over  a 
year  engaged  in  rating  sprinklcred  risks,  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association 
has  made  a  material  reduction  on  these  risks,  which  supersedes  all  previous 
changes.  These  rates  are  to  take  effect  Getober  1.  and  are  subject  to  rebate. 

— The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  has  finally  succeeded  in  getting  even  on  its 
little  over  half  a  million-dollar  loss  in  the  great  fire  of  Chicago.  The  company 
commemorated  the  event  by  giving  a  handsome  gold  testimonial,  accompanied 
by  eulogistic  resolutions  from  the  directorate  to  R.  S.  Critchell  of  Critchell, 
Miller,  Whitney  &  Barbour,  whose  firm  has  represented  the  Springfield  as  sole 
agents  since  February,  1876. 

— The  Northern  of  New  York  has  appointed  Robert  L.  Parsons  its  general 
agent  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Parsons  was  previously  special  agent  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Fire,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  among  Western  agents. 
The  Northern  does  not  intend  just  now  to  establish  a  Western  department; 
local  agents  will  report  to  the  home  office,  but  Mr.  Parsons  will  exercise  full 
supervision. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southern  Life  and  Fire  Notes. 

— The  Prudential  of  Tazewell  has  resigned  its  membership  in  the  South-Eastern 
Tariff  Association. 

— The  Columbia  of  Jersey  City  has  entered  Kentucky.  Ferguson  &  Scott  are 
its  agents  at  Louisville. 

— The  Missouri  State  Life  has  opened  headquarters  at  El  Paso  for  Western 
Texas,  New  Me.xico  and  .Arizona.  S.  C.  Pandolfo  is  manager. 

— Thomas  J.  Barber,  Jr.,  of  Winston,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent 
for  North  and  South  Carolina  of  the  Providence  Washington. 

— William  Kelday,  special  agent  of  the  Commercial  Union  and  the  Palatine  of 
London  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  has  resigned  as  of  September  1. 

— The  Hanover  of  New  A’ork  will  re-enter  Mississippi  on  September  1.  The 
new  territory  will  be  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Special  Agent  McCarroll. 

— The  new  organization  for  handling  cotton  will  be  called  the  Cotton  Insurance 
Association,  w'ith  headquarters  at  .Atlanta.  Branch  representatives  will  also  be 
chosen  for  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Dallas.  Pending  the  choice  of  a 
manager,  Milton  Dargan,  Southern  manager  of  the  Royal,  will  act  in  that 
capacity.  Almost  all  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  .Association  companies  have 
agreed  to  enter  the  association. 

— The  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  elected  the 
following  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  National  Convention  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers.  Delegate.s— E.  H.  Andrews,  W.  J.  Cameron^  W.  H.  Stewart,  H.  W. 
Leyens  and  C.  N.  Avery;  alternates — G.  N.  Cox,  W.  L.  Sessions,  P.  C.  Ratliff, 
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Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  and  C.  J.  Jennings.  The  delegates  will  endeavor  to  have 
the  convention  held  in  Birmingham  in  1906. 

— Receiver  James  M.  Warwick  of  the  Old  Town  Fire  of  Baltimore  is  prepared 
to  declare  another  dividend  of  20  per  cent.  There  will  be  another  dividend  later. 
A  final  dividend  of  about  3  per  cent  goes  to  the  creditors  of  the  Peabody  Fire. 
Receiver  G.  Harlan  Williams  of  the  Home  Fire  will  pay  a  further  dividend  of  HJ 
per  cent.  A  further  dividend  also  awaits  the  creditors  of  the  Baltimore  Fire, 
which  will  be  declared  after  the  sale  of  certain  property. 

— The  general  agency  firm  of  Cravens  &  Kelly,  Houston,  Tex.,  will  dissolve 
partnership  to-morrow.  James  Cravens  will  take  the  fire  companies,  and  McClure 
Kelly  the  marine  and  casualty  companies.  No  change  is  to  be  made  from  the 
firm’s  profitable  methods  of  conducting  business,  the  present  offices  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  each  gentleman  as  heretofore.  The  convenience  of  each  party  is  the 
cause  of  change,  and  all  arrangements  are  amicable  and  satisfactory  to  both. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  High  Loss  Ratio  on  Farm  Barns. 

CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES  DISCUSSED  BY  PROMINENT  UNDER¬ 
WRITERS. 

The  continued  unfavorable  experience  of  fire  companies  writing  this  class 
of  risk  has  been  brought  to  the  front  rather  prominently  within  the  past 
week,  some  of  the  best-known  underwriters  and  fire  protection  engineers 
suggesting  causes  and  remedies  for  this  unprofitable  field. 

President  E.  G.  Snow  of  the  Home,  speaking  recently  on  the  frequency 
of  barn  fires,  said  in  part: 

We  have  for  some  time  been  investigating  the  matter  of  barn  losses,  and  ex¬ 
amined  into  upward  of  600  cases  where  the  cause  of  fire  was  known.  Out  of  the 
number,  considerably  over  half  of  the  losses  were  caused  by  lightning,  and 
something  less  than  a  quarter  were  charged  to  incendiarism,  the  remainder  of 
the  causes  constituting  proportionately  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  entire  number. 
Taking  up  at  the  present  time  the  main  factor  alluded  to — lightning — it  appears 
evident  that  a  device  that  will  minimize  the  electric  hazard  is  worth  seeking.  If 
the  barn  losses  might  be  reduced  by  one-half,  the  class  would,  at  rates  obtainable, 
come  pretty  near  being  preferred,  instead  of  prohibited,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
companies,  perhaps  many,  at  the  present  time. 

Referring  to  this  timely  discussion  of  the  question  by  President  Snow, 
Everett  U.  Crosby,  general  agent  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile, 
says: 

Statistics  of  many  underwriting  officers  generally  show  a  large  proportion  of 
fires  caused  by  lightning.  Realizing  this  fact  a  couple  of  years  since,  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  had  a  special  committee  appointed  on  the 
subject,  who  consulted  with  the  best  authorities  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
as  a  result  presented  for  final  action  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  said  associa¬ 
tion  a  set  of  rules  for  protection  of  buildings  against  lightning  discharges,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  These  rules  are  comparatively  simple,  and  should  be 
studied  by  all  company  representatives,  including  local  agents,  that  the  public 
may  be  enlightened. 

The  day  of  the  old-fashioned  carpet-bag  lightning-rod  man  has  passed.  Science, 
as  now  developed,  clearly  indicates  how  property  and  lives  may  be  safely  and  in¬ 
expensively  protected  against  lightning  discharges,  and  doubtless  there  will  be 
a  general  revival  of  the  application  of  lightning  conductors.  It  is  absolutely  im¬ 
portant  that  the  work  be  entrusted  only  to  those  fully  competent  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  rules  and  requirements.  Each  installation  is  a  problem  in  itself,  and 
while  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  careless  and  incompetent  installations,  a 
painstaking  and  competent  equipment  company  can  foresee  and  guard  against 
accidents  of  this  nature. 

Already  the  Western  farm  and  dwelling  house  mutual  insurance  companies 
have  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Forbes,  addressing  the 
Iowa  Mutual  Insurance  Association  last  year,  gave  the  following  from  reports  of 
111  mutual  insurance  offices  for  that  year:  2960  losses,  of  which  2165  were  due 
to  lightning;  75  per  cent  of  their  farm  property  losses  were  due  to  lightning; 
25  per  cent  of  all  their  losses  were  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  danger  to  cattle 
from  wire  fences  was  emphasized,  to  overcome  which  the  practice  was  recom¬ 
mended  of  grounding  such  fences  by  a  special  wire  at  every  sixth  post,  wire 
extending  a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  fence. 

Vice-President  Edward  Banning  of  the  Continental  is  of  opinion  that 
the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  lessen  the  unprofitable  results  of  car  barn 
risks  is  to  advance  the  rates  to  a  paying  basis.  Mr.  Banning  says  in 
part: 

Such  buildings  are  subject  to  certain  hazards  to  an  unusual  degree,  notably  the 
lightning  hazard,  because  they  are  isolated,  and  during  the  harvest  season  par¬ 
ticularly  the  newly-harvested  crops  are  supposed  to  attract  lightning;  the  in¬ 
cendiary  hazard,  because  they  are  the  target  in  case  of  neighborhood  or  family 
quarrels,  or  to  the  man  or  boy  who  wants  to  see  a  fire;  then  they  are  the  favorite 
resting-place  of  the  tramp  with  his  pipe  and  matches. 

The  keeping  and  handling  of  such  large  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  is  a  serious 
hazard,  as  it  is  anywhere,  whether  in  the  farm  barn,  the  hay  warehouse  in 
town,  packing  rooms  of  mercantile  establishments,  in  transit,  or,  in  fact,  any¬ 
where  it  is  handled.  They  are  on  the  whole  more  hazardous  risks  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary-sized  small  town  livery  or  teamster’s  barn,  and  yet  they  pay  much  less 
rates.  Advance  the  rates,  and  if  that  will  not  bring  improvements,  nothing  will. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  average  loss  by  lightning  is  as  large  as  it 
is  from  the  other  causes  named.  Speaking  from  observation  only,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  not,  because  so  many  lightning  losses  are  merely  small  damages, 
whereas  fires  from  other  causes  in  risks  of  this  class  usually  result  in  total 
destruction. 

Cecil  P.  Shallcross,  United  States  manager  of  the  Royal,  says  in  part: 

*  *  It  would  seem  that  companies  writing  country  barns  might  inquire  into 
the  mortality  from  lightning  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  upon  their 
findings  adjust  a  charge  to  be  made  for  the  absence  of  protection  from  light¬ 
ning,  which  protection  might  be  on  the  very  simple  and  Inexpensive  system 
such  as  is  above  referred  to.  An  alternative  suggestion  which  would  appeal 
strongly  to  the  assured  would  be  to  make  a  reduction  from  present  rates  if  his 
risk,  now  improperly  protected,  were  protected  to  the  companies’  standard. 


Frank  Bock,  United  States  manager  of  the  Atlas  Assurance,  says: 

Our  experience  is  more  limited  than  that  of  many  companies,  because  we 
write  no  farm  property,  and  the  private  stables  and  barns  which  find  their  way 
on  our  books  are  mostly  in  connection  with  suburban  dwellings.  We  do  not 
find  such  a  heavy  percentage  of  actual  loss  from  lightning  as  indicated  by  the 
figures  published.  It  is  very  apparent,  however,  even  on  such  a  comparatively 
“preferred”  class  of  barns  and  stables  as  that  which  we  write,  that  the  rates  are 
hopelessly  inadequate,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  which  follows,  giving  our 
experience  upon  frame  barns  for  eight  years,  namely: 

Boss  Ratio, 


New  England  States .  177 

Middle  States,  with  New  York .  73 

Southern  States  .  115 

Combined  .  114 


Companies  might  do  much  worse  than  give  serious  attention  to  this  class, 
both  as  to  protection  and  advancement  of  rate  all  along  the  line. 

Fred.  M.  Gund,  secretary  German  of  Freeport,  upon  examination  of  his 
com.pany’s  records,  finds  that  since  May  1  sixty-three  lightning  losses 
were  reported  on  farm  barns,  the  amount  aggregating  about  $30,000,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  profit  for  the  entire  year  on  this  class  of  risk  has 
been  dissipated.  Mr.  Gund  does  not  believe  it  would  be  practical  for 
companies  to  advocate  lightning  rods,  even  though  meritorious  ones  be 
in  the  market,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  practical  way  to  solve  the  question  is  to 
double  the  rates  on  barns.  There  is,  no  question  but  what  the  loss  ratio  will 
warrant  such  action;  there  is  no  question  but  what  companies  doing  farm  busi¬ 
ness  w'ould  generally  welcome  a  move  of  the  kind  and  honestly  co-operate,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the  farm  solicitors  can  easily  secure  the  advanced 
rates.  Double  the  rates  first;  attempt  to  introduce  a  lightning  rod  that  is  of 
some  value,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  later  on,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  general 
introduction  of  these  rods  lessens  the  loss  by  lightning,  make  a  concession  in 
rates  on  barns  so  equipped. 


The  Business  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  by  Miles  Menander  Dawson, 
the  well-known  consulting  actuary.  The  work  comprises  over  four 
hundred  pages,  and  treats  the  whole  subject  in  plain  and  simple 
language,  so  that  the  ordinary  business  man  can  obtain  a  complete  in¬ 
sight  into  the  workings  of  what  so  many  of  them  have,  for  a  number  of 
years,  considered  as  something  mysterious.  In  previous  works  on  life 
insurance,  intended  mainly  for  the  Initiated,  Mr.  Dawson  has  shown  his 
ability  to  state  facts  in  terse  language,  unhampered  by  technical  phrases, 
and  in  this  new  book  his  style  is  still  simpler.  In  the  introduction,  the 
author  states  the  purpose  of  the  work  as  follows:  “This  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  special  uses  of  the  great  public,  composed  of  persons 
neariy  all  of  whom  purchase  insurance  on  their  lives.  Many  of  these  also 
earn  their  livelihood  by  selling  it,  some  by  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  companies  that  provides  it,  and  a  very  few  in  managing  these  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  hoped  and  anticipated  that  just  because  the  book  has  been 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  buy  and  hold  life  insurance 
policies,  it  will  be  of  unusual  interest,  and  perhaps  of  uncommon  utility, 
to  the  agents  of  life  insurance  companies,  their  employees  and  their 
officers.”  Mr.  Dawson  speaks  plainly  on  the  subject,  on  the  ground 
that  the  beneficent  institution  of  life  insurance  is  good  enough  to  have 
the  truth  told  about  it.  The  Business  of  Bife  Insurance  does  not  pur¬ 
port  to  be  a  mere  narrative  of  facts  without  conclusions,  but  records  the 
author’s  best  considered,  thoroughly  formed  and  firmly  held  convictions, 
set  down  without  a  desire  to  injure  anybody,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
serving  all  who  read  the  book. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  and  its  interest  to  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business  may  be  gathered  from  the  thirty- 
four  chapter  headings  given  herewith:  Fundamental  Nature  of  Bife 
Insurance;  The  Simple  Mathematics  of  Bife  Insurance;  Assessment  Bife 
Insurance;  Bevel  Premium  Companies;  The  Partition  of  the  Premium; 
Kinds  of  Bife  Insurance  Policies;  Surplus,  Whence  Derived  and  How 
Ascertained;  Surplus,  How  Apportioned  and  Applied;  Policy  Conditions; 
Beneficiaries,  Insurable  Interest;  Convertibility;  Individual  Accounts; 
Stock  and  Mutual  Bife  Insurance  Companies;  Mutual  Companies  with 
Guaranty  Capital,  and  Mixed  Companies;  An  Analysis  of  Agency  Systems; 
Provisions  for  Expenses;  Anomalies  in  Bonding;  When  is  New  Business 
Profitable?  Begal  Reserve  Requirements  and  Their  Effect;  The  Evoiu- 
tion  of  Varieties  of  Bife  Insurance  Policies;  Rebating,  Bocal  Boards  and 
Stock  with  Poiicies;  “Dating  Back”  Schemes  and  Investment  Bonds; 
Ifife  Insurance  as  an  Investment;  The  Ideal  Policy;  Impaired,  Sub¬ 
standard  and  Under- Average  Bives;  From  Application  to  Payment  of 
Claim;  Investment  of  Funds;  Bessons  from  The  Credit  Mobilier  and  The 
Credit  Fonder;  Reorganization  of  Assessment  Societies;  The  Readjust¬ 
ment  of  Rates  in  Fraternal  Orders;  State  and  National  Supervision;  The 
Annual  Statement;  The  Gain  and  Boss  Exhibit;  Hints  and  Helps  In 
Selecting  a  Company;  Remedies. 

The  Business  of  Bife  Insurance  sells  at  $1.50  per  copy,  and  orders 
for  the  book  are  placed  through  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William 
street.  New  York,  selling  agents. 
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The  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Colorado. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1905,  there  was  incorporated  the  Capitol  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Coiorado,  with  headquarters  at  Denver.  This  is  the 
first  legal  reserve  company  incorporated  in  that  State  under  the  laws 
which  require  a  capital  stock  of  at  least  $100,000,  and  the  faith  of  its 
promoters  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  organization  started  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $200,000  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000.  The  subscriptions 
were  so  numerous  that  an  additional  $100,000  was  added  to  the  capital 
and  $25,000  to  the  surplus  early  in  August,  so  that  the  company  is  in 
strong  financial  condition.  Business  was  commenced  during  the  last  week 
of  July,  and  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  the  company  had  placed 
on  its  books  over  $400,000  of  well-selected  business.  The  field  to  be 
covered  by  the  Capitol  Life  embraces  the  prosperous  States  of  the  West, 
which  will  be  entered  as  fast  as  the  right  men  can  be  secured  to  handle 
them.  The  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  company  include  many 
prominent  men  of  Colorado,  who  will  see  that  its  affairs  are  properly 
conducted.  The  official  staff  is  headed  by  President  Thomas  F.  Daly,  an 
insurance  man  of  large  experience  and  a  capable  manager;  vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  C.  S.  Morey  and  Chas.  Boettcher;  secretary,  Fred.  W.  Bailey; 
cashier,  R.  S.  Brannen,  and  treasurer,  Robert  B.  Sullivan.  The  man¬ 
agement  announces  its  purpose  to  make  the  Capitol  Life  essentially  a 
policyholder’s  company — a  company  in  which  the  individual  Interest  of 
each  and  every  policyholder  will  be  closely  watched  and  conserved — a 
company  which,  by  reason  of  its  popularity,  will  take  a  commanding  rank 
in  the  world  of  life  insurance,  and  maintain  it  successfully  against  all 
competitors.  The  largest  measure  of  success  is  hoped  for  this — the  first 
Colorado  old-line  life  insurance  company. 


Equitable  Life  Answers  State  Complaint. 

On  Friday  last  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  sent  its  answer  to 
Attorney-General  Julius  M.  Mayer,  in  the  suit  instituted  against  it  by 
the  State,  and  against  each  of  its  individual  officers  and  directors  prior 
to  the  advent  in  the  society  of  Paul  Morton.  The  society  answers  sepa¬ 
rately  for  itself,  and  while  it  denies  some  of  the  allegations,  concludes 
its  answer  as  follows: 

Wherefore,  this  defendant  joins  in  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  in  this 
action,  and  thereupon  submits  its  rights  and  interests  in  the  matters  in 
question  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts. 


Fire  Insurance  Law  Chart. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Law  Chart  (1905)  will  be  used  almost  daily  in  this 
Department.  The  Department  has  found  The  Chart,  year  by  year,  to  be 
not  only  useful  and  convenient,  but  usually  very  reliable. — W.  D.  Van¬ 
diver,  Superintendent  Insurance  Department,  State  of  Missouri.  The 
price  of  The  Fire  Insurance  Law  Chart  is  $1.00  per  copy. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book,  1905. 

The  Insurance  Year  Books  for  1905  have  been  Issued  by  The  Spectator 
Company.  Every  branch  of  the  insurance  business  turns  to  The  Spec¬ 
tator  year  books,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  in  need  of  statistical  or 
other  information.  These  handy  volumes  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
invaluable  reference  books.  They  rank  among  the  best  statistical  pub¬ 
lications  which  any  trade,  profession  or  business  can  show.  The  Spec¬ 
tator’s  splendid  work  in  this  field  has  always  been  appreciated  and 
generously  supported. — Insurance  Press. 

The  Spectator  Company  has  issued  its  well-known  Insurance  Year 
Book,  published  as  usual  in  two  volumes,  one  covering  fire  and  the  other 
life  and  miscellaneous  insurance.  Within  the  two  volumes  are  contained 
statistics  of  the  business  of  insurance,  statutory  requirements,  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  fire  departments  and  water  supply  of  towns  and  cities, 
with  a  directory  of  companies  and  agents  throughout  the  United  States’ 
and  much  other  information.  A  single  volume  sells  for  $5.00,  or  the 
tw'o  volumes  for  $8.00. — Insurance  Journal. 

The  Insurance  Year  Book  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  insurance 
library  of  the  Department,  for  almost  daily  reference.— John  C.  Linehan 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  New  Hampshire. 

No  other  publication  attempts  or  claims  to  enter  the  field  covered  by 
The  Insurance  Year  Book  published  annually  by  The  Spectator  Company. 
It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  information,  reliable  as  to  accuracy  and  most 
conveniently  arranged  for  reference.  It  is  published  in  two  volumes,  one 
devoted  to  fire  and  marine  insurance,  the  other  to  life  and  miscellaneous 
Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself.  The  thirty-third  annual  issue  is  now 
being  distributed  and  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  that  has  been 
established  by  the  publishers,  and  embraces  some  new  and  important 
features.  The  large  underwriting  office  does  not  attempt  to  get  along 
without  The  Spectator  Year  Book. — Rough  Notes. 

The  two  volumes  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book,  for  ready  reference  In 

Insurance  Department  work,  are  invaluable,  likewise  indispensable. _ 

Thos.  E.  Drake,  Superintendent,  Department  of  Insurance,  District  of 
Columbia. 


— Fire  premiums  collected  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1905,  aggregated  $416,735,  as  compared  with  $365,606  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1904.  Companies  that  collected  $10,000  or  over  are:  Providence  Washington, 
$19,248;  German-American,  $11,684;  Equitable  Fire  and  Marine,  $11  480  and 
.Sltna,  $10,887. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

— The  New  Brunswick  Fire  will  enter  Massachusetts  in  the  near  future. 

— John  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States  branch  id 
the  P'ran’Kfort  Marine,  Accident  and  Plate  Glass. 

— The  North  American  Investment  Company  of  St.  Louis,  the  Southern 
Mutual  Investment  Company  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  Colonial  Security  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis  have  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  North  American 
Investment  Company  of  St.  Louis.  The  combined  assets  of  these  companies 
amount  to  $3,000,000. 

— The  Associated  Fraternities  of  America  opened  its  annual  convention  at 
Milwaukee  on  August  29.  One  of  the  foremost  questions  to  come  before  the 
meeting  is  the  amalgamation  with  the  National  P'raternal  Congress.  National 
supervision  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  topics  discussed,  and 
Edmund  Jackson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Associated  Fraternities,  will  lead 
the  debate  on  this  question. 

— The  Government  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New  Zealand  has  issued  his 
annual  report  of  the  business  up  to  December  31,  1904.  New  proposals  received 
last  year  amounted  to  4010  for  $4,256,440.  The  total  business  in  force  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  was  43,873  policies  for  $50,297,810,  and  $5,006,590  bonuses,  also 
deferred  annuities  of  $223,320.  Total  income,  1904,  $2,403,580.  The  ratio  of  ex¬ 
penses  to  premium  income  was  reduced  from  20.8  per  cent  to  18.8  per  cent,  which 
is  the  lowest  rate  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  assets  now  amount  to  $18,807,595. 

— The  report  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  covering  the  month  of  July  shows  405 
applications  received  (213  actually  initiated);  terminations  by  death  229,  by  lapse 
(less  35  reinstatements)  5,888;  total  terminations,  6117,  making  a  loss  in  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  month  of  5712,  as  against  308  in  June,  and  a  gain  of  1872  in  May. 
New  applications  are  less  than  one-tenth  the  number  received  in  April,  while 
the  terminations  by  lapse  are  four  times  those  of  June.  The  changed  rates  for 
new  members  became  effective  July  1,  while  old  members  will  not  be  advanced 
until  October  1.  The  figures  are  therefore  extremely  significant. 

— A  new  trial  has  been  granted  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant  in  the  case  of 
the  Spring  Garden  of  Philadelphia  against  Remi  Miller,  its  agent  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  seems  that  the  agent’s  predecessor  wrote  a  $2500  policy  on  a  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Beadle  &  Shelburne  Company,  the  policy  expiring  March  3, 
1904.  On  February  13,  1904,  Miller  issued  a  new  policy  for  $2500,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  on  February  23,  the  Beadle  &  Shelburne  store  burning  out  three  days 
later.  The  company  promptly  paid  the  claim  for  $5000,  and  shortly  after  com¬ 
menced  suit  for  damages  against  Miller  on  the  ground  that  the  agent  was  in¬ 
structed  not  to  write  more  than  $2500  on  any  one  risk,  securing  a  verdict  for 
$2,624.58. 

— The  September  “Century”  is  decidedly  a  fiction  number,  with  ten  complete 
stories,  besides  the  closing  chapters  of  L.  Frank  Tooker’s  stirring  novel  of  the 
sea,  “Under  Rocking  Skies.”  The  number  contains  a  poem  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  “Homeward  Bound,”  lines  on  the  return  to  America  of  the 
remains  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Other  attractive  features  are:  The  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  “Historic  Palaces  of  Paris;”  “The  Proposed  Changes  in  the 
National  Capital,”  by  Christian  Brinton,  with  illustrations;  “The  Viking  Ship 
P'ound  at  Oseberg,”  a  study  of  “Ole  Bull  as  a  Patriotic  Force,”  by  Margaret  E. 
Noble,  and  a  description  of  “A  Rare  Portrait  of  Paul  Jones,”  by  Alexander 
Corbett,  Jr.  Two  color  pieces  accompany  the  number,  “The  Green  Gown,”  and 
the  new  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church. 


Acknowledgments. 

— “They  Are  Satisfied,”  a  book  of  letters  from  policyholders  of  the  Canada 
Life,  expressing  satisfaction  with  dividends  received. 

— A  copy  of  Hayden’s  Annual  Cyclopedia  of  Insurance  in  the  United  States 
for  1904-1905  is  at  hand. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Charles  C.  Fleming  of  the  South-Eastern 
Tariff  Association  for  a  copy  of  that  body’s  proceedings  at  its  twenty-fourth 
annual  meeting,  held  in  May  last  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

— A  copy  of  the  1905  rules  and  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  for  the  construction,  installation  and  use  of  signaling  systems  used 
for  the  transmission  of  signals  affecting  the  fire  hazard,  is  at  hand. 

— Hugh  T.  Wreaks,  secretary  of  the  Wire  Inspection  Bureau,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  sends  out  a  circular  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  are  important  to  all  manufacturers,  distributors  and  users  of  rubber-covered 
wire. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  AND  CASHIER  OF 
CASUALTY  COMPANY, 

age  37,  desires  to  make  a  change  where  advancement  is  possible 
through  merit.  Highest  credentials  furnished.  Moderate  salary 
accepted.  “  Merit,”  care  The  Spectator  Company, 

(  P.  O  Box  1117),  New  York. 


COMPANIES  ESTABLISHED  OR  SEEKING 
TO  ESTABLISH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 


Fifteen  years  w'ith  old  line  companies.  Experience  managerial^ 
References  highest.  Knowledge  of  language  requirements,  etc. 

Address  “  Spanish  America,”  care  The  Spectator  Company 
(P.  O.  Box  1117),  New  York. 
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The  SPECTATOR: 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


[All  persons  residing  In  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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August  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
footed  up,  this  year,  to  $11,435,600,  according  to  the 
compilation  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  compared  with  $9,715,200  and  $8,428,350  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1904  and  1903,  respectively.  This 
makes  the  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1905  $117,720,- 
750,  against  $105,021,900  in  1903.  In  1904,  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  conflagrations,  the  eight  months’  losses  were  $194,172,- 
850.  While  these  figures  portend  a  loss  for  the  year,  1905 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  for  1903,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  reason  for  undue  discouragement,  in  view  of  other  con¬ 
ditions;  and  who  can  tell  what  the  next  four  months  may 
bring. forth  ? 


Arkansas  still  remains  an  interesting  section  from  the 
fire  underwriters’  viewpoint.  The  German  Alliance 
suit  is  not  being  pushed,  but  remains  on  the  calendar.  The 
alleged  reinsurance  contracts  between  admitted  and  non- 
admitted  companies  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  being  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  a  future  satisfactory  outcome;  for,  by 
relaxing  the  pressure  upon  business  interests,  the  hoped  for 
intervention  of  the  latter  to  assist  in  eliminating  the  present 
obnoxious  and  restrictive  laws  may  fail  to  materialize.  The 
business  in  Arkansas  hardly  seems  so  important  as  to  war¬ 
rant  any  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  companies  which  have 
been  ousted  from  the  State,  and  which  should  show  a  deter¬ 
mined  front,  thus  developing  an  object  lesson  to  which  other 
haphazard  legislators  throughout  the  country  may  be  re¬ 
ferred. 


IF  a  fire  insurance  company  has  no  power  or  authority  to 
fix  its  own  rates  for  the  indemnity  it  sells,  how  shall  it 
protect  itself?  And  how  can  it  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  protection,  at  insufficient  rates,  for  those  needing  it? 
Newspaper  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  Folk  of  Tennessee  has  announced  that  he  will  re¬ 
voke  the  license  of  any  company  which  advanced  its  rates  on 
Nashville  risks  a  single  penny.  This,  it  seems,  was  liis  re¬ 


sponse  to  the  statement  that  Secretary  Murray  intended  to 
independently  rerate  Nashville’s  business  section.  One  de¬ 
fense  remains,  however,  to  the  companies — they  can  simply 
refuse  to  insure  the  risks  for  which  they  cannot  secure  what 
thev  deem  to  be  adequate  rates,  and  no  one  can  legally  coerce 
them  into  writing  such  risks. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  will  be  held  in  Hartford,  beginning 
on  tbe  19th  inst.  This  association  has  done  remarkably  good 
work  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  in  bringing 
about  a  better  feeling  among  the  agents  of  the  various  com¬ 
panies  and  eliminating  some  of  the  bad  practices  that  for¬ 
merly  prevailed.  Agents  in  competition  were  wont  to  look 
upon  a  rival  agent  as  a  personal  enemy,  and  the  company 
he  represented  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  From  wordy 
wars  and  personal  vituperation,  the  quarrel  was  frequently 
transferred  to  the  local  papers  and  the  work  of  defamation 
continued.  This  warfare  has  almost  ceased,  and  that  less 
personality  enters  into  the  field  work  than  formerly  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  work  of  the  National  Association. 
By  bringing  the  agents  together  in  State  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest,  the  association  has 
taught  the  lesson  that  life  insurance  men  are,  as  a  rule,  intelli¬ 
gent,  courteous  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  so¬ 
cially,  and  that  an  exchange  of  individual  ideas  is  calculated  in 
the  end  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  service.  The  coming  con¬ 
vention  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  series,  a  large 
attendance  is  assured,  and  an  excellent  programme  has  been 
arranged.  Men  of  eminence  in  life  insurance  w'ork  will  read 
carefully  prepared  papers  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  and 
there  will  be  free  and  open  discussion  of  various  topics.  At 
this  particular  juncture,  when  the  subject  of  life  insurance  has 
occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  a  gathering  of 
experts  in  the  life  insurance  field  is  calculated  to  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest. 


The  vacation  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts  are  closing  their  doors  one 
by  one,  as  their  summer  guests  depart.  It  is  reported  that,  on 
the  whole,- the  season  has  not  been  a  very  prosperous  one 
for  the  summer  resorts,  there  having  been  so  much  cool  and 
rainy  w'eather  that  residents  of  the  cities  preferred  to  remain 
at  home,  in  comfortable  quarters,  than  to  put  up  with  the 
inconveniences  offered  them  in  the  average  country  caravan¬ 
saries.  Hotel  life  is  but  tolerable  under  the  best  conditions, 
but  where  the  surroundings  are  inferior  and  the  crowding  ex¬ 
cessive,  it  becomes  a  bore.  Summer  resort  hotels  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  year’s  profit  in  three  or  four  months,  and 
their  catering  to  the  public  is  in  accordance  with  this  expec¬ 
tation,  not  only  as  regards  prices,  but  as  to  accommodations. 
There  is,  therefore,  something  besides  unfavorable  weather 
that  induces  many  persons  to  avoid  the  summer  resorts. 
Even  the  woods  where  game  formerly  abounded,  and  the 
lakes,  where  fish  were  wont  to  be  abundant,  have  been  so 
overworked  as  to  have  become  commonplace,  and  no  longer 
offer  those  attractions  for  lovers  of  sport  that  they  once  did. 
One  must  go  far  away  from  civilization  to  indulge  his  fancy 
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for  eitlier  fishing  or  shooting.  Even  Coney  Island,  that  fav¬ 
orite  resort  of  millions  from  six  or  eight  cities,  attractive  as 
it  has  been  made  of  late  years,  has  brought  the  season  to  a 
dose  prematurely,  the  greater  attractions  reporting  such  a 
diminution  of  patronage  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  prof¬ 
its  for  a  longer  term.  Travel  to  Europe  was  excessive  this 
year,  and  now  that  the  tourists  are  desirous  of  returning  home, 
they  find  steamship  accommodations  inadequate.  Hundreds 
of  Americans  are  reported  as  awaiting  in  European  seaports 
opportunities  for  returning,  but  find  the  steamers  over¬ 
crowded.  Even  the  securing  in  advance  of  a  return  ticket  does 
not  always  insure  proper  accommodation  on  the  steamships, 
and  there  are  instances  of  tourists  holding  first  class  return 
tic'kets  who  were  obliged  to  return  second  class  in  order  to 
meet  their  engagements  at  home.  Hut  those  who  insist  upon 
having  their  annual  vacation  must  expect  some  inconven¬ 
iences  and  heavy  drafts  upon  their  bank  accounts.  If  they  do 
not  bring  hack  malaria  or  typhoid  fever  in  conjunction  with 
their  acquired  sunburn,  they  should  regard  themselves  as 
fortunate.  Still,  the  summer  vacation  is  a  great  institution, 
and  great  is  the  distress  of  the  office  hoy,  as  well  as  his  em¬ 
ployer,  if  it  is  not  attainable. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  reported  that  a  suit,  which  threatened  some  interesting  dis¬ 
closures  relative  to  excess  brokerage  paid  through  branch  offices,  has 
been  settled  and  withdrawn,  to  the  great  joy  of  some  Exchange  com¬ 
panies  and  to  the  sorrow  of  others. 

An  English  manager  received  from  his  head  office,  by  Saturday's 
steamer,  a  story  of  a  new  English  fire  company  promoted  by  a  former 
manager  of  a  Scottish  office.  He  says  the  amusing  thing  about  it 
is  a  letterhead,  which  sets  forth  the  capital  “to  be,”  etc.,  and  prints 
manager’s  name  with  the  addition  of  a  single  word — “elect.”  This  is 
certainly  as  fair  as  the  scheme  which  was  tried  here  two  or  three 
years  ago,  to  have  the  incorporators  (not  the  directors)  elect  the  man¬ 
ager  and  fix  his  compensation  before  a  single  share  of  stock  was  issued 
in  the  embryo  company — a  condition,  by  the  way,  from  wliich  it  never 
emerged. 

We  learn  tbat  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  marine  under¬ 
writers  to  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  compel  the 
owners  of  passenger  steamers,  both  for  ocean  and  inland  trade,  to 
have  electric  lighting  ecpiipments  regularly  inspected  once  in  three 
months.  Several  incipient  fires  from  defective  eeiuipment  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  danger. 

'I'he  fire  insurance  facilities  for  insuring  automobiles  are  so  narrow 
that  a  few  companies  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 
What  seems  more  remarkable  is  the  prejudice  against  electric  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  comparative  favorable  treatment  of  the  gasoline  variety. 
Three  months  ago  the  reverse  of  this  condition  was  true,  but  the 
Ninth  avenue  fire  and  the  experience  with  a  maintenance  company 
have  changed  the  opinions  of  the  companies. 

Tuesday  morning  brought  back  to  town  a  small  army  of  clerks 
and  subordinate  employees  of  fire  offices,  on  their  return  from  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  Many  of  the  officials  are  still  absent,  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Exchange  and  board  both  suffer  from  the  old  trouble, 
“no  quorum.”  Another  fortnight  will  bring  about  many  changes. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  branch  office  system  is  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  head  offices  in  pursuing  dead-beat  brokers,  who 
swindle  the  branch  agent  by  carrying  off  policies  and  defaulting  in  the 


payment  of  the  collected  premiums.  Then  the  down-town  office  ex¬ 
pends  about  a  third  or  half  the  premium  following  up  the  matter  and 
trying  to  get  back  the  policy  or  the  money.  The  wisest  plan  is  to 
report  the  delinquent  to  the  brokerage  committee. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  the  companies  were  supplied  with  the  new  rates 
on  sprinklered  risks  in  this  city,  according  to  the  new  graded 
schedule.  The  effect  was  in  some  instances  startling  and  in  others 
surprising.  The  point  is  solely  in  the  allowance  according  to  actual 
conditions.  Some  of  the  old  twenty  per  cent  equipments  were  re¬ 
duced  as  low  as  eleven  per  cent,  and  upon  a  few  of  the  thirty  per 
cent  equipments  the  allowance  was  slightly  increased.  One  of  the 
newest  in  Brooklyn,  upon  a  risk  which  has  only  lately  been  equipped, 
and  where  the  equipment  was  supposed  to  rank  to  the  highest  possible 
standard,  the  allowance  is  40)^  per  cent.  It  is  evident  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  sprinkler  companies  is  cut  out  by  this  promulgation,  but  some 
of  the  inspectors  shake  their  heads  when  asked  how  can  an  allowance 
of  eleven  per  cent  be  raised  to  twenty  per  cent  without  ripping  out  old 
pipes,  enlarging  tanks  and  otherwise  going  into  a  general  system  of 
reconstruction. 

We  are  informed  there  has  been  an  extensive  repudiation  among 
Western  Union  companies  of  any  authority  granted  to  a  Cincinnati 
brokerage  firm  to  advertise  a  pledge  of  twenty  per  cent  commission 
upon  bonded  whiskey  warehouse  risks  “anywhere  in  the  United 
States.”  The  quoted  circular  seems  to  have  fallen  flat. 

The  new  sprinkler  warranty  required  by  the  Exchange  calls  for  a 
watch  clock,  in  addition  to  a  watchman,  on  the  premises,  which  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  old  clause  required  by  the  New  York  Board.  The 
watch  clock  has  never  been  insisted  upon  before,  and  there  is  quite 
a  stir  among  brokers  whose  clients’  policies  arc  affected.  There  is  an 
agitation  for  an  amendment  already. 

New  mutual  companies,  working  on  the  cash  plan  without  assess¬ 
ment,  seem  to  be  pouring  into  the  surplus  line  market  from  various 
sections.  Their  printed  statements  are  alluring,  but  the  word 
“mutual”  in  their  titles  is  a  stumbling  block  to  their  popularity  in  this 
city. 

The  latest  news  regarding  the  losses  on  cotton  in  the  Independent 
Stores,  by  the  fire  of  two  weeks  ago,  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
loss  upon  the  amounts  insured  will  be  about  fifty  per  cent — in  some 
cases  lessened  by  an  excess  of  insurance  over  value. 

Certain  companies,  noted  for  their  activity  in  writing  sprinkler 
risks  in  New  England,  are  preparing  for  an  active  campaign  in  this 
city  and  vicinity  to  recover  the  lines  lost  to  the  factory  mutuals  in  the 
last  five  years,  owing  to  the  barrier  raised  by  the  Exchange  rates. 

Telegraphic  orders  arrived  here  last  week  from  various  parts  in  the 
Northwest,  including  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  for  excess  insurance 
on  grain  in  elevators.  Some  of  these  orders  doubtless  went  direct 
to  London,  as  one  of  the  Minneapolis  orders  contained  the  significant 
statement  that  the  London  Lloyds  were  exhausted  on  the  particular 
elevator  referred  to. 

Circulars  have  been  sent  out  by  the  thousand,  from  the  headquarter.-^ 
of  the  Retail  Furniture  Dealers  Association  in  this  city,  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  a  new  company  with  $400,000  capital  and  $100,000  net 
surplus,  to  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  dealers  in  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  furniture.  The  circular  contains  some  alluring  statistics  of 
premiums  paid  and  losses  sustained  by  416  furniture  dealers,  showing 
a  loss  ratio  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  admitted  that  reports 
from  9500  dealers  have  not  been  received. 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Spectator  a  news  item  was  published 
to  the  effect  that  the  Individual  Underwriters  of  this  city  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  large  department  store  in  Brooklyn  to  carry  a  line  of 
$700,000  on  furs  in  the  storage  warehouse  on  Schermerhorn  street,  on 
terms  regarded  as  better  than  the  tariff  rates  of  the  Exchange.  This 
statement,  however,  has  since  been  authoritatively  denied ;  the  facts  of 
the  case  being,  that  the  Individual  Underwriters  contracted  with  one 
of  its  subscribers  to  carry  for  a  short  term  a  line  of  $250,000,  charging 
the  regular  tariff  rates. 

It  will  not  surprise  some  people  to  learn  of  the  admission  to  New 
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York,  within  the  next  few  months,  of  a  certain  foreign  company, 
which  is  contemplating  doing  an  agency  business  in  this  country. 

The  following  shares  were  recently  sold  at  auction :  One  share 
German-American,  S7Sp^,  and  forty-two  shares  Nassau  Fire  at  220. 

It  is  understood  that  H.  L.  Keyes,  formerly  with  Blagden  &  Still¬ 
man,  will  become  associated,  in  the  capacity  of  counterman,  with 
W.  J.  De  Rivera,  Metropolitan  manager  of  the  Teutonia  Fire  of 
Allegheny  and  the  Pittsburg  Underwriters. 

John  Gibb,  one  of  the  four  original  subscribers  to  the  Individual 
Underwriters  in  1881,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Islip,  L.  I. 

The  Home  of  New  York  has  decided  to  establish  an  improved  risk 
department,  which  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  F.  J.  McFadden, 
who  has  resigned  as  engineer  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Tariff  Association.  Mr.  McFadden  will  assume  his  new 
duties  about,  October  i,  with  headquarters  at  the  home  office. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

A  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  seen  fit  to 
comment  in  favorable  terms  oii'the  showing  made  in  a  settlement  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Jacob  E.  ’Gfeene,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life.  ’  There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief 
that  all  presidents  of  large  life  insurance  companies  are  very  wealthy 
men,  their  wealth  being  accumulated  as  result  of  the  advantages  they 
have  in  getting  first  pick  of  investments.  That  this  idea  is  an  erron¬ 
eous  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  estate  of  Col.  Greene  only 
footed  up  about  $55,000.  While  the  full  amount  of  the  life  insurance 
carried  by  that  gentleman  has  not  been  given  out  it  is  understood  that 
there  was  paid  to  his  estate  some  $15,000  by  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
York  and  $2250  by  the  Berkshire  Life,  with  in  all  probability  a  policy 
in  his  own  company.  To  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
Col.  Greene  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  in  the  comparative  small¬ 
ness  of  his  personal  estate.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  rectitude  and  honor,  and  would  have  scorned  to  take  any 
advantage  of  his  position  a^  trustee  for  the  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  which  might  result  in  his  personal 
benefit.  The  steadiness  with  which  he  kept  his  company  along  lines 
which  he  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  life 
insurance — those  of  pure  family  protection — and  the  manner  in  which 
he  resisted  all  attempts  to  force  a  departure  from  those  principles, 
even  at  the  apparent  loss  of  prestige  for  his  company,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  uprightness  in  every  particular  in  private  as  well  as 
in  public  life.  Mr.  Greene  will  be  remembered  far  longer  for  his 
unswerving  character  than  for  any  accumulation  of  wealth  he  might 
have  made. 

The  Metropolitan  department  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life,  under 
Swift  &  Scott,  general  managers,  has  taken  on  the  following  men 
formerly  identified  with  the  Equitable:  Jesse  S.  Klugman,  David  R. 
Travis,  Anthony  Marchetti,  Adolph  Goldman,  Benjamin  C.  Levy, 
Chas.  A.  Burr,  Samuel  J.  Rocenblatt,  Thomas  J.  Styles,  Adolph  Ber- 
wald  and  Bernard  Widmann. 

A  meeting  of  the  Liability  Conference  has  been  arranged  for 
September  12. 

Thomas  L.  Camp,  attorney  for  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  was  in  town  last  week. 

A  grand  “tug  o’  war”  contest,  involving  $5000  in  cash  bonuses  be¬ 
sides  cash  awards  to  individuals,  is  on  in  the  New  York  Life  during 
September.  The  forces  arrayed  against  each  other  are  all  members 
of  the  agency  department,  at  present  drawing  monthly  incomes,  num¬ 
bering  900  men,  against  5000  men  not  drawing  monthly  incomes. 

John  Gibb,  of  the  wholesale  drygoods  firm  of  Mills  &  Gibb,  died 
recently,  leaving  about  $235,000  of  life  insurance. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

1  he  tax  rate  of  the  present  year,  fixed  for  the  city  of  Boston,  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  $16.60  per  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  This  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city. 
The  cause  for  the  advance,  as  elucidated  by  the  assessors,  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  if  true,  d'he  assessors  state  that  the  necessity  for 
the  advanced  tax  rate  is  owing  to  the  decrease  in  real  estate  values. 
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the  principal  cause  for  the  decrease  being  the  heavy  destruction  of 
property  on  the  docks  along  the  Charlestown  water  front.  One  of  the 
dock  conflagrations  was  due  to  lightning;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  major  part  of  the  enormous  losses  to  dock  and  wharf  property 
was  of  incendiary  origin,  the  findings  of  the  assessors  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter  to  underwriters  as  well  as  to  propertyowners. 

Oh,  joy!  And  also  wonder  of  wonders!  A  Massachusetts  incen¬ 
diary  has  been  apprehended  and  “soaked.”  James  Rumbolt,  who  was 
charged  with  setting  fire  to  property  of  the  Arnold  Print  Company, 
at  North  Adams,  has  been  held  by  the  grand  jury  under  $10,000  bail. 
James,  not  having  that  amount  at  his  command,  was  returned  to 
jail. 

Edward  Atkinson,  president  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual 
Fire,  has  been  informing  the  people  of  London,  England,  that  they  are 
far  behind  American  cities  in  the  employment  of  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  for  extinguishing  fire.  He  says  that  the  English  appliances 
are  mere  toys ;  that  he  did  not  see  a  single  stand-pipe  in  London,  and 
that  the  custom  there  of  having  a  few  jets  of  water  thrown  from  the 
ground  level  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the  American  system. 
Mr.  Atkinson  asserts  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  another 
great  destructive  fire  in  London. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  i.s  preparing  to  issue  new 
tariffs  for  several  counties  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  also  for 
certain  sections  of  Maine. 

On  October  i,  Henry  E.  Whitney,  Boston,  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the  fire  insurance  business  of 
this  city.  Before  the  Civil  War  he  was  connected  with  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Fire  and  Marine  of  this  city,  and  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  he  was  with  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.  Of  late  years  he  has 
carried  on  a  most  successful  business  as  an  independent  adjuster. 

A  new  idea  in  fire  fighting  has  been  introduced  into  the  Boston  fire 
department  by  Commissioner  Wells.  It  is  a  regularly  organized 
system,  whereby  the  district  chiefs,  in  case  of  emergency,  can  procure 
derricks,  tackle  and  other  necessary  appliances  from  the  large  con¬ 
tracting  concerns  of  the  city.  As  a  means  of  procuring  this  apparatus, 
the  commissioners  conferred  with  ten  of  the  leading  contractors  in 
the  city,  and  secured  from  them  an  agreement  to  assist  the  depart¬ 
ment  when  called  upon.  Cards  bearing  their  telephone  numbers  have 
been  given  to  all  the  district  chiefs,  and  the  latter  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  procure  a  list  of  all  the  apparatus  the  contractors  can 
furnish  on  call. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  forecasted  in  The  Spectator,  the  Armenia  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburg  is  being  reorganized.  A  surplus  of  $50,000  is  to  be 
provided  by  new  interests. 

William  B.  Kelly,  who  for  many  years  has  served  the  American 
Fire  Insurance  Company  as  a  special  agent  and  as  general  manager, 
has  begun  business  as  an  independent  adjuster.  His  success  in  that 
line  seems  assured,  judging  by  the  expressions  of  good  will  heard  on 
all  sides. 

During  the  convention  of  the  National  Laundrymen's  Association, 
in  this  city  last  week,  E.  G.  Trimble  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  read  a  paper 
on  “Insurance.”  He  took  exception  to  what  he  termed  the  exorbitant 
rates  at  present  charged  by  companies  on  laundry  risks,  and  the 
classing  of  such  as  hazardous  risks,  which  he  claims  is  due  to  the 
experience  of  said  companies  in  years  gone  by,  when  the  present 
improved  dry  rooms  were  unknown.  The  delegates  also  approved  of 
his  suggestion  that  the  association  arrange  to  insure  members  at 
what  would  be  considered  a  fair  tate  under  improved  conditions.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  thoroughly  canvas  the  situation  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  what  would  be  considered  proper  rates,  and  be  prepared  to 
report  its  plan  at  the  next  convention  of  the  association. 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  brokers  for  many  years  to  incorporate 
in  most  of  their  forms  a  privilege  to  communicate  with  adjoining 
buildings,  Init  not  to  cover  thereon  or  therein,  whether  any  com¬ 
munications  really  existed  or  not.  It  has  been  recognized  for  some 
lime  that  this  privilege  often  defeated  a  rule  of  the  association,  which 
provided  tliat  where  two  buildings  are  made  to  communicate,  the  rate 
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of  the  highest  should  also  prevail  over  the  lower  rated.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  association  therefore,  last  week,  under  circular 
No.  657,  ruled  that  in  future  forms  it  would  only  be  permissible  to 
grant  “Privilege  for  existing  communications,  and  that  permits  for 
additional  communications  may  only  be  granted  subject  to  the  rerating 
of  the  risks.” 

Another  recent  ruling  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Fire  Underwriters  Association  is  rather  widespread  in  its  effect. 
In  specifically  rated  risks,  household  furniture  in  use,  while  given  a 
very  favorable  rate  in  comparison  with  other  property  in  the  building, 
was  at  the  same  time,  like  the  other  property,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  coinsurance  or  average  clause.  In  future  this  will  not 
be  required;  household  furniture  in  use  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
coinsurance  clause,  but  will  still  be  if  it  is  only  stored  in  the  building. 

In  notifying  insurance  men  recently  of  the  severance  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  home  office  staff  of  the  Fire  Association,  to  devote 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  suburban  agency  business,  Arthur  R. 
Drake  gave  a  list  of  strong  stock  companies  represented  by  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  notice  of  his  appointment  as  general  agent  of 
the  Exchange  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  this  city,  enclosing  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  that  company  claiming  that  the  rates  charged  by 
stock  companies  were  excessive  and  due  to  a  combination.  Some  of 
the  stock  companies  represented  by  him  objected  to  being  in  tbe 
agency  with  the  said  mutual  company,  and  Mr.  Drake  has  very  wisely 
declined  the  general  agency  of  that  company,  which  he  was  to  have 
assumed  on  Friday  last. 

Joseph  O'Kane,  who  was  twice  Mayor  of  Gloucester  City,  N.  J., 
died  at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Friday  last,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  until  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  O’Kane 
was  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  business  at  Gloucester. 

The  general  opinion  on  the  street  seems  to  agree  with  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  prominent  gentleman  last  week,  that  as  far  as  insurance 
business  goes,  August,  1905,  carried  off  the  honors  as  being  the  dullest 
ever. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

To  facilitate  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  City  Trust,  Safe 
Deposit  and  Surety,  Receiver  J.  Hampton  Moore  last  week  petitioned 
the  Orphans  Court  to  be  relieved  of  twenty-three  accounts  of  estates 
wherein  the  company  was  either  guardian  for  minors  or  administra¬ 
tors  for  deceased  persons. 

1  he  manager  in  this  city  of  one  of  the  liability  companies,  in  speak¬ 
ing  last  week  of  the  keen  competition  in  Philadelphia  for  that  class 
of  insurance,  told  of  a  new  wrinkle  practiced  by  a  company  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance  where  it  was  endeavoring  to  supplant  a  policy  in  his 
company.  The  risk  in  (|uestion  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  not  particularly  profitable  one ;  but  as  he  understood 
his  competitor  was  prepared  to  bid  low  in  view  of  its  clean  record  for 
several  years,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  limit  to  hold  the  line  for  his 
company.  In  this  effort  he  succeeded  purely  on  the  recognized  im¬ 
mense  strength  of  his  company  in  comparison  with  the  other,  for,  to 
his  amazement,  his  competitor  not  only  uiulerhid  him,  but  offered  to 
accept  seventy  per  cent  of  the  premium  in  full  payment  until  such  time 
as  the  assured  should  suffer  a  loss,  when  the  remaining  thirty  per 
cent  immediately  became  due.  Reside  this,  it  was  proposed  that, 
should  no  loss  be  suffered  during  the  term  of  the  policy,  the  sevent'’ 
per  cent  should  be  considered  as  full  payment  of  the  premium. 

'i'he  Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  promoted  H.  B.  Higinbotham,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  department, 
to  be  manager  at  Paris  for  the  agency  of  the  company  in  France. 
Mr.  Higinbotham  has  already  traveled  extensively  through  the  Old 
World  in  the  interest  of  the  company,  and  is  therefore  particularly 
fitted  for  his  new  duties.  His  many  friends  regret,  nevertheless,  the 
necessity  of  his  removal  from  this  field. 

The  managership  of  the  Bankers  Life  of  New  York  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  been  given  to  Thomas  Dolan  of 
this  city. 

M.  R.  Lockycr  of  this  city  was  elected  president  of  the  $roo,ooo 
club  of  the  Illinois  Life  for  the  ensuing  year,  at  its  annual  meeting 
recently  held  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  3  on 


Monday,  September  25,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Peoples  Per¬ 
manent  Relief  Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  maintain  a 
beneficial  society. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Governor  on  Monday,  September 
25,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Keystone  Bonding  Company  by  Thos. 
E.  Brehony,  John  V.  McCann  and  John  L.  Burns.  The  object  of  the 
proposed  incorporation  is  the  insurance  of  real  estate  owners  and 
mortgagees. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


— Herman  Houfmann  has  the  honor  of  leading  the  assistancy  staff  of 
the  Colonial  on  industrial  Increase. 

— C.  E.  Hatch  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  has  in  contemplation  the  formation 
of  an  industrial  insurance  company. 

—Agent  A.  A.  Miller  has  been  prorhoted  to  an  assistancy  in  the  Eau 
Caire  (Wis.)  district  of  the  Metropolitan. 

— The  leading  districts  of  the  Columbian  National  are:  Bronx,  New 
York;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass. 

— Assistant  Greenman  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Glean,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  superintendency  at  Binghamton. 

— Changes  in  the  Metropolitan  staff — G.  W.  Cannon,  assistant  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  appointed  superintendent  at  DuBols,  Pa. 

— Since  Superintendent  Blaemecke  took  charge  of  the  Chelsea  (N.  Y.) 
district  of  the  Metropolitan,  there  have  been  fourteen  promotions. 

— J.  J.  Meinnes,  agent  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Sydney,  Can.,  has  been 
promoted  and  will  have  charge  of  the  new  assistancy  at  Glace  Bay. 

— Sudduth  of  Lake  Charles  is  leading  the  agents  of  the  Lite  Insurance 
Company  of  Virginia,  having  displaced  Authement  of  Lake  Charles. 

— A.  L.  Burlet,  formerly  an  assistant  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  company’s  Halifax  (N.  S.)  dis¬ 
trict. 

— The  St.  Louis-South  district  of  the  Metropolitan  recently  celebrated 
the  completion  of  J.  H.  Higginbotham’s  twenty-fifth  year  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

— Superintendent  Frank  R.  Champlin  of  the"  Metropolitan  at  Portland, 
Me.,  has  resigned  and  Is  succeeded  by  C.  A.  Bradley,  formerly  assistant 
at  Lewiston. 

The  leading  ordinary  agent  of  the  Colonial  for  the  year  is  F.  E.  J. 
Chrystie  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  leading  industrial  agent  E.  C.  Shinn  of 
Germantown. 

— Chas.  H.  Appelgate  of  the  Metropolitan  has  been  promoted  from  an 
assistancy  at  Houston,  Tex.,  to  a  superintendency  at  Dallas,  succeeding 
Chas.  H.  Royalty,  resigned. 

— The  “Baby  Book’’  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prudential  agents 
as  a  help  in  canvassing.  The  book  contains  all  manner  of  Information 
regarding  care  of  the  baby. 

— Superintendent  George  Twite,  of  the  John  Hancock  at  South  Fram¬ 
ingham,  recently  completed  his  twentieth  year  with  the  company,  and 
was  presented  with  a  silver  tea  service  by  his  staff. 

—In  France,  by  a  law  passed  in  1904,  life  insurance  cannot  be  written 
on  children  under  twelve  years  old.  Last  July  the  Belgian  Senate  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  child  under  three  years  old. 

— This  year  the  field  day  of  the  weekly  premium  agencies  of  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  was  at  Crescent  Park,  Rhode  Island,  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  The  occasion  was  very  successful  and  enjoyable. 

— The  famous  “White  Banner”  contest  of  the  Colonial  based  on  per 
capita  increase  shows  the  following  districts  as  the  leaders:  New  York, 
under  J.  H.  Christopher;  Philadelphia.  Wm.  Shubert,  Jr.;  Bronx,  Paul 
Moehring;  Elizabeth,  C.  W.  Kemper,  and  Paterson,  P.  J.  Lee. 

— John  O.  Powers  states  the  advertiser’s  creed  to  be:  Get  seen;  get 
read;  get  believed;  get  business.  The  industrial  agent  should  get  seen 
and  get  believed.  Having  accomplished  this  he  will  get  business.  If 
he  can  also  get  his  company’s  literature  read,  so  much  the  better. 

—Agent  Nelson  W.  Steele,  of  the  Boston  district  of  the  John  Hancock, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  with  the  company  for  twenty-four 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  never  failed  to  collect  his  debit  per¬ 
sonally,  and  has  never  been  absent  from  his  work  during  all  that  time. 

— The  Colonial  is  able  to  report  with  considerable  pride  that  the  July 
and  August  returns  have  been  the  largest  of  any  for  a  similar  period  in 
the  company’s  history,  and  the  year  itself  has  transcended  even  the  most 
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conservative  predictions  which  were  made  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  period.  The  company  controls  the  largest  field  staff  it  ever  had 
and  the  steady  additions  to  the  agency  and  assistancy  corps  fill  every 
district  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

— The  Metropolitan’s  leading  districts  in  ordinary  business  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year  are:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Morrisania,  N.  Y.; 
Bedford  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. ;  Murray  Hill,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  North,  N.  Y.; 
Clifton  (Cincinnati),  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Forest  Park  (St.  Louis), 
Mo.;  Knickerbocker,  N.  Y.,  and  Calvert,  Md. 

— The  following  Prudential  men  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
assistants:  E.  R.  Hare,  Brooklyn  No.  7;  E.  D.  Harris,  Norwich;  W. 
Bivins,  Camden  No.  2;  R.  W.  Haserot,  Cleveland  No.  1;  H.  Mundinger, 
Cleveland  No.  2;  A.  C.  Walterhouse,  Kalamazoo;  A.  Witczak,  Buffalo 
No.  3;  P.  H.  Miller,  Albany;  C.  J.  Hinkle,  Bloomington;  G.  W.  Piper, 
Quincy;  G.  W.  French,  Dover,  Del.;  F.  P.  Pesch,  Davenport;  H.  W. 
Snouse,  Denver. 

— The  Brooklyn  superintendents  of  the  Prudential  have  arranged  to 
hold  the  following  contests:  Brooklyn  No.  9  vs.  Brooklyn  No.  7,  con¬ 
test  to  run  during  September  and  October.  Brooklyn  No.  6  vs.  Brooklyn 
No.  8,  for  the  same  period.  Brooklyn  No.  10  vs.  Brooklyn  No.  5,  for  the 
month  of  September.  A  five-cornered  contest  has  also  been  arranged 
betw'een  Brooklyn  districts  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6,  to  run  during  September, 
October  and  November. 

— Superintendent  L.  W.  Frisby  of  the  Prudential’s  Newark  No.  1  dis¬ 
trict,  having  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  with  the  company,  the  staff 
sought  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  event.  Their  efforts  resulted  in 
a  meeting  which  was  all  that  any  superintendent  could  wish  for  in 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  The  pledges  of  new  business  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  were  such  that  the  doings  of  Newark  No.  1  may  be 
watched  with  interest. 

— The  steady  expansion  in  the  business  of  the  Colonial  has  required 
the  recent  opening  of  three  additional  districts  in  Pennsylvania;  namely, 
Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  York.  They  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  following  detached  assistant  managers:  John  McCance,  promoted 
from  an  assistant  at  Harlem;  John  T.  Blanchfield,  advanced  from  an  as¬ 
sistancy  at  Frankford,  and  David  A.  Mason,  promoted  from  an  assis¬ 
tancy  at  West  Philadelphia.  Among  other  changes  lately  reported  are 
the  following:  Paul  M.  Hinman,  appointed  assistant  manager  at  Read¬ 
ing;  John  R.  McCormack,  Elizabeth;  Manuel  Rivera,  Jr.,  Williamsburg; 
William  H.  FTickett,  Allentown;  Thomas  J.  Costello,  Jersey  City;  Henry 
Ebel,  Bayonne;  William  H.  Kennedy,  Germantown;  I.  E.  Holt,  Camden; 
Joel  C.  Haywood,  Philadelphia;  Loyd  S.  Pierce,  Brooklyn;  E.  I.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  Atlantic  City;  Francis  M.  Shults,  West  Philadelphia;  William 
McMenamin,  Germantown;  William  R.  Somers,  Williamsburgh,  and 
Thomas  A.  Sheers,  Newark. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— The  Illinois  Surety  has  bonded  the  wrecker  who  will  tear  down  the 
court  house  in  Chicago. 

— Frank  A.  Dunning,  superintendent  of  agents  for  the  Illinois  Surety 
Company,  has  retired,  to  enter  the  fire  insurance  business. 

— The  United  States  Guarantee  Company  of  Illinois,  with  $150,000,  has 
been  incorporated  in  Delaware  to  do  a  general  trust  and  bond  indemnity 
business. 

— bondsman  of  former  Treasurer  E.  W.  Burdick  of  Jefferson  county, 
Mont.,  has  sued  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  which  represents  the  alleged  shortage  of  the  treasurer. 

— The  Metropolitan  Surety  of  New  York  has  placed  its  Jersey  City 
general  agency  with  the  National  Realty  Company,  and  has  appointed 
James  C.  Young,  president  of  the  realty  company,  resident  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Phiiip  F.  Peck  will  act  as  resident  assistant  secretary. 

— The  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  is  the  heaviest  creditor  of  the  de¬ 
funct  German  Bank  of  Buffalo,  its  claim  being  for  $210,000,  representing 
moneys  paid  out  as  surety  upon  deposit  bonds.  The  officials  of  the 
surety  company  are  having  a  searching  investigation  made  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank. 

— As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  At¬ 
torney-General  Coleman,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  has  brought 
suit  against  various  bondsmen  and  surety  companies  in  the  sum  of 
$750,000.  Of  this  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  is  asked  to 
make  good  $250,000  and  personal  bondsmen  $100,000.  The  Title  Guaranty 
and  Trust  is  sued  for  $500,000  under  its  bond  on  the  State  treasurer,  it 
being  claimed  that  the  treasurer  should  have  drawn  the  State’s  funds 


from  the  bank  as  fast  as  they  were  received  through  the  coliection  of 
drafts. 

— Walter  C.  Dawson,  treasurer  of  the  Housesmiths  Union  of  New  York, 
is  missing,  and  the  officials  of  the  union,  asserting  that  he  is  a  defaulter, 
have  sued  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  in  the  sum  of  $5000 
on  a  bond  issued  to  Dawson.  It  is  claimed  that  Dawson  ordered  his 
bond  canceled  just  before  he  left,  and  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  claim 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  order  the  cancellation  of  his  bond  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  officers. 

— Charles  Howard  and  Wirt  Wilson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Howard 
&  Wilson,  will  hereafter  represent  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guar¬ 
anty  Company  of  Baltimore  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  They  succeed  the 
Fred  L.  Gray  Company.  Charles  Howard  is  a  New  York  surety  man  of 
broad  experience,  and  Wirt  Wilson  was  formerly  assistant  county  at¬ 
torney,  and  is  well  known  in  Minneapolis.  The  office  of  the  new  firm 
will  be  at  210  New  Life  Building. 

— Owing  to  the  immense  growth  in  the  local  business  of  the  National 
Surety  Company,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lease  much  larger 
quarters  for  the  Metropolitan  department,  which  will  hereafter  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  62  Liberty  street,  the  space  in  the  old  office  at  35  Nassau  street 
having  proved  inadequate  to  handle  the  present  volume.  The  new  office 
is  being  remodeled,  and  the  company  expects  to  take  possession  about 
October  1,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  alterations  are  completed. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Receiver  Asked  for  Select  Knights. 

Thomas  H.  Noonan  has  been  Instructed  to  apply  for  a  voluntary  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  insurance  branch  of  the  Order  of  Select  Knights  of 
Buffalo,  and  a  receiver  will  be  appointed  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the 
insurance  branch  of  the  order.  For  some  time  the  order  has  been  set¬ 
tling  claims  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  face  value  of  the  certi¬ 
ficates.  The  last  official  report  on  this  order  shows  cash  in  bank,  $1172; 
mortuary  assessments  called  and  not  yet  due,  $.59,605;  assessments  due 
and  unpaid.  $788.  The  liabilities  are  $13,129,  besides  which  there  is  an 
item  of  unsettled  claims  amounting  to  .$24,925.  The  order  comprised 
over  3000  members. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— F.  B.  Dennison  has  been  appointed  general  agent  for  New  Jersey  of  the 
ordinary  department  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life,  succeeding  F.  C.  Whip¬ 
ple  of  Newark,  resigned. 

—The  Buffalo  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was  incorporated  some  time 
ago,  will  accept  the  proposal  made  to  it  by  the  officers  of  the  Select  Knights, 
and  will  take  over  the  mem.bers  of  that  organization. 

— The  Mutual  Life  reports  having  issued  policies  for  $100,01X1  each  to  Robert 
Garland,  John  W.  Garland  and  Frank  C.  Hodkinson,  all  of  whom  are  in  the 
electrical  supply  business  in  I’ittsburg.  The  policies  were  placed  through  the 
agency  of  James  M.  Dalbey. 

—The  Security  Trust  and  Life  announces  that  it  will  issue  annual  dividend 
[jolicies  on  its  life  and  limited-payment  life;  life  and  limited  payment  life,  com¬ 
bination;  endowment;  endowment  combination;  term,  renewable  and  convertible; 
term,  renewable  and  convertible,  combination.  The  premiums  and  surrender 
and  loan  values  are  the  same  as  on  the  regular  forms  of  policies. 

—President  R.  B.  Armstrong,  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  of  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of  Theodore  II.  Babcock  of  New  \ork  as  a 
general  agent  of  the  steam  boiler  department  for  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Mr.  Babcock  is  a  well-trained  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  expert  in  boiler  insurance,  and  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  has  filled 
the  important  position  of  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company.  His  extensive  underwriting  ex¬ 
perience  and  wide  acquaintance  with  agents  and  brokers  well  adapt  him  for  his 
new  and  responsible  duties. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— J.  D.  Bremer,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg,  becomes 
special  agent  of  the  Anchor  Fire  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

— It  is  reported  that  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg 
have  been  closed  by  New  York  and  Pittsburg  parties,  and  that  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  will  mark  down  the  company’s  assets  to  bed  rock,  and  give  it  a  working 
cash  surplus  of  $50,000. 

— The  city  council  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  voted  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Board’s  Committee  of  Twenty  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  fire  department,  in  order  to  have  the  pink  slip  removed.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  about  $100,000. 
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THE  WEST. 


Insurance  Law  Company  in  Trouble. 

A  COMPLAINT  has  been  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Indianapolis  by 
James  W.  Roberts  against  Benjamin  P.  Nysewander  and  Jacob  Frankel, 
proprietors  of  the  Insurance  Law  Company  and  Insurance  Abstract  Com¬ 
pany.  The  complaint  states  that  Roberts  was  an  agent  of  the  Reserve 
Loan  Life  and  furnished  to  Frankei  the  names  of  policyholders  of  that 
company.  The  understanding  was  that  Frankel  was  to  visit  these  pol¬ 
icyholders  and  induce  them  to  have  their  policies  examined  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Law  Company,  which  concern  issued  favorable  reports  on  the 
contracts,  and  the  policyholders  were  persuaded  to  surrender  them  and 
take  others  in  companies  selected  by  the  Insurance  Law  Company. 
Nysewander,  who  Is  an  attorney,  was  to  collect  fees  for  the  service  of 
abstracting  the  policies  and  get  the  consent  of  the  insured  to  bring 
suit  against  the  insurance  company  for  a  return  of  the  premiums.  The 
concern  was  also  to  reap  the  profit  by  the  twisting  of  poiicies  into  other 
companies.  Roberts  claims  that  when  he  tried  to  get  his  share  of  the 
profits  he  found  that  the  name  of  the  abstracting  company  had  been 
changed  and  he  had  been  left  out  in  the  reorganization.  As  a  result  of 
the  exposure  John  T.  Sims  of  Frankfort,  one  of  the  victims,  has  sued 
the  Insurance  Law  Company  for  $10,000  damages. 


V^estern  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—The  new  life  company  forming  at  Cincinnati  will  probably  be  called  the 
(Juecn  City  Life. 

The  National  Order  of  I'oresters  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  has  been  licensed  as  a 
fraternal  order. 

— Irederick  If.  Rindge,  i)resident  of  the  Conservative  Life  of  Los  .\ngeles. 
died  at  Yreka,  Cal.,  last  week. 

— L.  C.  Deetz  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Traveling  Mens 
.\ssociation,  succeeding  Felix  E.  Ilaley,  deceased. 

— P.  VV.  Harvey  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Hankers  Surety  of  Clevelaml, 
succeeding  Howard  H.  Burgess,  resigned. 

—The  Continental  Life  Insurance  and  Investment  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City 
will  soon  enter  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

—The  Redwine  &  Brewster  agency  of  the  Hartford  Life  at  Indianai)olis  an 
nounce  L.  N.  Yelton  as  having  written  the  largest  volume  of  business  during 
.\ugust. 

— W.  Percy  Crenshaw,  Chicago  general  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life, 
has  had  to  give  up  business  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  now  at  his  old  home 
in  Kentucky. 

—Leonard  &  White,  field  organizers  for  the  Security  Trust  and  Life,  have 
transferred  their  headquarters  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  where  W.  L.  White 
will  be  in  charge. 

—On  September  25  policyholders  in  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  Company  of 
{  hicago  will  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  a  proposal  to  reorganize  the  company 
on  a  legal  reserve  basis. 

— Edgar  G.  Chamberlain,  assistant  manager  of  the  Western  department  of  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  died  in  Chicago  on  September  1.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
been  with  the  company  for  twenty-five  years. 

—The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  is  doing  a  very  large  business  all  through  the 
West.  Particularly  gratifying  are  the  results  in  Chicago,  where  the  July  business 
amounted  to  $1,200,000,  which  is  $700,000  ahead  of  the  best  previous  July  record 
in  that  city. 

— The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  re¬ 
ceived  its  authority  from  the  Indiana  Insurance  Department  to  commence 
business  on  September  1.  The  company  has  $100,000  capital  paid  up,  with 
power  to  increase  it  to  $200,0<X). 

— The  Chicago  Life  has  ar.nounced  that  hereafter  it  will  make  an  annual 
accounting  of  dividends  on  all  its  participating  policies.  The  company  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  writing  deferred  dividend  contracts.  From  now  on  at  the  close  of 
each  year  each  policy  is  to  be  credited  with  its  earnings,  which  will  be  accumu¬ 
lated  to  the  end  of  the  period  selected  by  the  insured. 

— The  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  has  acquired  all  right  and  title  to  the 
life  insurance  policies  of  the  late  F.  G.  Bigelow,  its  former  president.  The 
policies,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  amount  to  $530,000,  and  have  a  cash  sur¬ 
render  value  of  $50,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  bank  will  bid  in  the  policies  at 
the  sale  of  the  Bigelow  securities,  which  is  to  be  held  later. 

—William  Joseph  Graham  has  been  appointed  actuary  of  the  Northwestern 
National  Life  of  Minneapolis.  He  has  for  some  time  past  been  connected  with 
the  actuarial  department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  in  New  York,  going  there  at 
the  time  the  Sun  Life  of  Louisville,  of  which  company  he  was  actuary,  was  ab¬ 
sorbed.  He  is  an  energetic  worker,  and  goes  to  his  new  position  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  do  his  best  for  its  successful  development. 


With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— George  A.  Stickney  has  been  appointed  Illinois  special  agent  of  the  Hamburg- 
Bremen. 

— Louis  H.  Goslin  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  general  agents  for  the  West  of 
the  National  Mutual  Fire  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

— The  recently  launched  companies  of  L.  B.  Leigh  &  Co.,  the  Continental  and 
the  National,  will  be  operated  as  double-headers,  with  underwriters  policies. 

—Chicago  advices  report  that  the  United  Underwriters  Agency  of  that  city 
has  ceased  business,  and  its  agencies  divided  among  the  constituent  companies. 

— The  Anchor  Fire  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  appointed  H.  C.  Dalkin,  local 
agent  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  its  special  agent  for  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

— It  is  stated  that  the  Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire  is  not  canceling  all  its 
Arkansas  risks,  but  cleaning  up  and  canceling  merchandise  stocks  and  mort¬ 
gaged  property. 

— The  London  and  Lancashire  and  the  Orient  of  Hartford  may  take  care  of 
the  business  written  by  the  company  which  is  being  launched  by  G.  L.  Meyers 
&  Co.  of  Little  Rock. 

— The  United  .American  Fire  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  licensed  to  transact 
business  in  Illinois.  J.  L.  Jialovee  is  appointed  Cook  county  manager,  and 
New  burger  &  Co.,  Chicago  agents. 

— It  is  understood  that  the  Arkansas  business  written  by  the  Adams  &  Boyle 
Insurance  Company  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  be  taken  care  ol  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Union,  Palatine  and  the  Hartford  Fire. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Merchants  and  Planters  Fire  of  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  has 
commenced  business,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $5000.  The  officers  are:  H.  N. 
Ramsay,  president,  and  J.  A.  Baker,  secretary. 

— The  Mason  City  Underwriters  Company  of  Mason  City,  la.,  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  to  write  fire,  lightning,  tornado,  cyclone,  plate  glass,  life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  bonding.  A.  H.  Cummings  is  president,  and  W.  H.  Barnes,  secretary. 

— It  is  expected  that  the  line  on  the  new  buildings  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  of 
Chicago,  which  is  being  placed  by  Elicl  &  Loeb,  will  amount  to  $12,000,000. 
Owing  to  the  superior  construction  and  fire  protective  facilities  of  the  buildings, 
the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association  has  authorized  a  material  concession  in 
rates. 

— The  Merchants  and  Miners  of  Williamson,  VV.  Va.,  which  was  incorporated 
in  July  last  to  write  insurance  on  the  various  coal  plants  near  Williamson,  has 
appointed  Ernest  H.  Colline  to  look  after  its  local  agency  at  the  home  office. 
The  company  acts  as  local  agent  for  the  Security  of  Baltimore  and  the  German 
of  Peoria. 

— Reports  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  are  to  the  effect  that  reinsurance  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  four  large  Eastern  companies  heretofore  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Trezevant  &  Cochran  general  agency  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  reinsure 
the  Arkansas  business  of  the  Trezevant  &  Cochran  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Austin  Fire. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

• — The  Texas  National  Life  is  being  promoted  at  Fort  Worth  by  James  A. 
Bordeau.  The  authorized  capital  is  to  be  $250,000. 

—The  Carolina  Mutual  Life  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  has  been  chartered,  with 
$5000  capital  stock.  S.  L.  Miller,  general  agent  of  the  Home  Life,  is  president 
and  treasurer. 

— The  Columbia  Life  has  applied  for  admission  to  Georgia.  W'illiam  S.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  will  have  charge  of  several  Southern  States 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  enter. 

— The  Eastern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  to  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  the  name  changed  to  the  North  Carolina  Life.  The  capital  is  to 
be  increased  to  $100,000,  and  possibly  to  $250,000.  F.  M.  Daney  of  Atlanta  is  to 
be  general  manager  of  the  company  after  the  reorganization  is  completed. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  No'es. 

— The  London  Assurance  has  appointed  I.  Jalonick  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  its  general 
agent  for  that  State. 

— The  Federal  of  Jersey  City  has  appointed  Sidney  H.  Tillman  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
its  local  agent  for  that  city. 

— The  governing  committee  of  the  Cotton  Insurance  Association  is  as  follows: 
E.  H.  .\.  Correa,  Clarence  F.  Low,  Milton  Dargan,  Henry  E.  Rees,  Sam  P. 
Cochran  and  Thomas  Egleston. 

— Forty-three  companies  are  interested  in  taking  the  entire  writings  of  the 
Cotton  Insurance  Association.  An  inspection  plan  will  be  inaugurated,  and 
the  total  amount  carried  by  association  members  limited  to  $1,000,000  in  any 
one  congestion. 

— The  engineers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters’  Committee  of 
I'wenty  have  completed  their  investigations  into  the  fire  protection  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  report  conditions  obtaining  in  that  city  as  generally  satisfactory, 
the  danger  of  general  conflagration  being  considered  quite  limited. 

— Referring  to  the  amendment  to  section  2035  of  the  Georgia  Code  of  1905, 
which  embodied  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  required  of  fire  com¬ 
panies,  Comptroller-General  Wright  is  reported  as  having  made  a  .statement  to 
the  effect  that  as  the  amendment  was  intended  to  enlarge  the  character  of  the 
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deposits  only,  the  companies  will  not  be  called  upon  to  increase  their  deposits. 
Comptroller-General  Wright  will  bring  the  question  before  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  order  that  the  error  in  transcription  may  be  rectified. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Royal  Arcanum  Meeting. 

The  delegates  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  members  of  the  supreme 
council  held  their  final  meeting  at  Put-in-Bay  on  September  4,  after 
making  several  changes  in  the  rate  schedule  of  the  order.  All  members 
who  have  been  suspended  since  June  1  may  be,  if  they  so  desire, 
reinstated  without  a  medical  examination.  An  amendment  has  been 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  members,  which  provides  that  all 
over  sixty-five  years  old  may  pay  half  of  their  assessments,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  constitute  a  lien  against  their  certificates.  Secretary  Robson  has 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  options  B  and  C  have  been  made 
applicable  to  the  present  membership  only,  and  new  members  have  been 
restricted  to  a  selection  between  the  regular  rate  and  option  A.  (These 
options  were  given  in  detail  in  The  Spectator  of  June  1).  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  create  a  fraternal  fund  by  annual  contributions  of  twenty  cents 
per  capita  to  assist  old  members  in  paying  their  assessments  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  with  power  to  procure  the  necessary  legislation, 
the  plan  being  contrary  to  Massachusetts  laws. 


Fires  in  Farm  Barns. 

President  E.  G.  Snow,  of  the  Home  of  New  York,  recently  supple¬ 
mented  his  comments  on  the  high  loss  ratio  on  farm  barns,  which  latter 
appeared  in  our  last  week’s  issue,  with  some  figures  on  losses  on  fami 
property  sustained  by  the  Home  in  the  States  covered  by  its  Western 
department.  President  Snow  remarks: 

In  the  year  1900  losses  on  barns  occasioned  by  lightning  were  4o  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  and  the  losses  on  all  classes  of  risks  caused  by  lightning  were 
34  per  cent.  In  1901  the  figures  were  41  per  cent  on  barns  and  3S  per  cent  on  all 

classes.  In  1902  the  figures  were  40  per  cent  on  barns  and  38  per  cent  on  all 

classes.  In  1903  the  figures  were  49  per  cent  on  barns  and  36  per  cent  on  all 

classes,  and  in  1904  the  figures  were  49  per  cent  on  barns  and  35%  per  cent  on 

all  classes. 

A.  W.  Damon,  president  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  says  that  his 
company  writes  very  sparingly  on  country  bams  away  from  all  fire 
department  protection,  and  that  this  class  shows  a  loss  ratio  of  116.5 
per  cent  on  gross  premiums.  This  classification  goes  back  tour  years 
and  shows  sixteen  losses  from  the  following  causes:  Unknown,  7;  ex¬ 
posure,  2;  lightning,  2;  smoking,  2;  tramp,  1;  cigar,  1;  incendiary,  1, 

W.  A.  Holman,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  farm  barn  question,  has  the  following  to 
say: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  losses  in  this  class  are  out  of  proportion  and  un¬ 
necessarily  heavy.  My  belief  has  always  been  that  incendiarism,  external  and 
internal,  will  explain  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid,  as  these 
fires  are  as  a  rule  total,  while  quite  a  proportion  of  lightning  losses  arise  from 
“cold  strokes,”  and  are  slight  in  amount  of  damage.  The  fact  that  these  barns 
are  in  many  cases  isolated  and  are  unoccupied  makes  external  incendiarism  more 
inviting,  not  only  because  detection  is  less  certain,  but  because  if  detection  fol¬ 
lows,  tbe  punishment  is  light  as  compared  to  cases  where  buildings  are  occu¬ 
pied,  Depreciation,  inaccessibility,  poor  arrangement  and  poor  construction, 
neighborhood  pride  and  overinsurance  explain  some  of  the  internal  incendiary 
fires  in  this  class,  »  »  »  * 

Mr,  Holman  further  states  that  he  does  not  look  for  any  great  im¬ 
provement  from  the  installation  of  electrical  equipments,  but  suggests 
careful  inspections,  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  physical  hazard, 
attachment  of  the  three-quarters  value  clause,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  more  careful  handling  of  adjustments,  for  the  bettering  of  this  class 
of  risk. 

Charles  E.  Sheldon,  second  vice-president  of  the  American  of  Newark, 
who  is  now  on  his  vacation,  says  that  in  a  general  way  his  observation, 
based  on  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  insurance  on  farm  property,  places 
him  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  President  Snow  of  the  Home. 
After  discussing  other  hazards  incidental  to  barn  risks  Mr.  Sheldon  has 
the  following  to  say  on  the  moral  hazard: 

Close  contact  with  the  business  and  a  study  of  the  figures  of  the  township  and 
county  farmers’  mutual  companies  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  methods 
always  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  the  moral  hazard — which  in¬ 
volves  owner,  tenant,  vindictive  enemy  and  careless  or  evil  tramp — is  the  chief 
source  of  loss  in  connection  with  farm  barns. 

The  lessening  of  the  danger  of  loss  from  moral  hazard,  Mr.  Sheldon 
goes  on  to  say,  is  a  problem  for  each  manager  to  work  out  tor  himself. 

President  J.  L.  Cunningham  of  the  Glens  Falls  in  contributing  the 
experience  of  that  company  relative  to  barn  losses  from  lightning,  for 
a  period  covering  500  claims,  states  that  340,  or  68  per  cent,  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  of  lightning  origin.  Speaking  of  suburban  and  farm  barns.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cunningham  says  in  part: 


There  is  so  much  in  and  about  them  that  is  combustible,  so  much  indifference 
and  carelessness  in  their  care,  early  and  late  use  of  ligais,  prevalence  of  matches 
and  smoking,  often  use  by  transient  lodgers,  intemperance  and  vindictiveness  of 
help  and  others,  something,  perhaps,  of  spontaneous  combustion  from  damp  hay 
and  grain ;  unexplained  susceptibility  to  lightning  and  other  features,  make  up  a 
considerable  hazard.  Few  classes  of  property  are  more  varied  in  their  insurance 
quality  than  private  barns,  and  about  the  best  precaution  against  losses  is  dis¬ 
criminating  agent  and  rates,  and  so  much  of  information  as  to  be  a  basis  for 
discrimination  in  passing  daily  reports. 


Death  of  Charles  Dewey. 

On  August  31  last,  Charles  Dewey,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  from  1877  to  1901,  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  79  years.  Mr.  Dewey  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Julius  Y. 
Dewey,  the  founder  of  the  National  Life.  On  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  in  1845,  he  became  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Five  years  later  he  was 
chosen  secretary,  and  so  continued  until  1871,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the  National  Life,  succeeding  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1877.  Mr.  Dewey  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  local  institutions  and  industries;  and  his  work  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  National  Life  to  its  present  important  position  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  Mr.  Dewey  had  nine  children,  of  whom  eight  sur¬ 
vive.  One  of  his  sons,  William  T.  Dewey,  is  treasurer  of  the  Vermont 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  another.  Geo.  P.  Dewey,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Life  of  Vermont  at  Portland,  Me. 

Charles  Dewey  was  universally  respected  among  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  his  decease  will  be  mourned  by  many. 


The  Dilemma  of  Fraternal  Orders. 

This  standard  leaflet  shows  from  official  reports  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  fraternal  orders,  demonstrating  the  increased  cost  incident 
to  advancing  age  and  the  consequent  retrogression  of  many  of  them. 
The  1905  edition  tabulates  the  most  important  items  from  the  statements 
of  thirty-six  leading  orders,  and  explains  clearly  the  defects  and  perils  of 
the  system.  Every  agent  and  every  insured  person  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  document.  Prices:  Sample  copies.  10  cents;  $2.50  per 
100;  $15  per  1000.  Orders  addressed  to  The  Spectator  Company,  135  Will¬ 
iam  street,  New  York,  will  be  promptly  filled. 


Vote  to  Consolidate. 

The  Associated  Fraternities,  which  has  been  holding  a  convention  at 
Milwaukee,  adjourned  on  August  31  after  voting  to  consolidate  with  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress.  The  committee  on  consolidation  is  to  be 
continued,  and  w'ill  meet  a  committee  of  the  National  Fraternal  Con¬ 
gress  to  adopt  plans  for  consolidation.  A  ratification  meeting  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  in  Chicago  in  January  of  next  year.  Commissioner  Host 
of  Wisconsin  addressed  the  convention  on  fraternal  insurance,  urging 
the  reforms  which  alone  can  place  it  upon  an  enduring  basis.  The 
plan  for  permanent  headquarters  was  adopted  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  chosen  as  the  headquarters  for  the  coming  w'inter. 


The  Gain  and  Loss  E.xhibit  for  1904. 

The  1905  edition  of  the  above-named  leaflet  has  been  issued,  showing 
the  figures  of  forty-eight  companies,  as  made  up  from  their  returns  to 
the  Insurance  Departments  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904.  An  extensive  tabulation  is  given  showing  the 
items  of  the  individual  company  statements  for  last  year,  followed  by  a 
series  of  tables  giving  the  percentages  of  the  exhibits  for  the  ten  years 
in  which  it  has  been  required  by  the  Departments.  The  leaflet  will  be 
found  a  useful  canvassing  document,  as  it  forms  a  most  complete 
analysis  of  the  exhibit  in  convenient  form;  Prices;  $20  per  1000,  $12 
per  500,  $3  per  100;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address  all  orders  to  the 
publishers.  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York  city. 


“The  Business  of  Life  Insurance.” 

The  publishers  of  “The  Business  of  Life  Insurance’  announce  that  that  new 
volume  by  Miles  Menander  Dawson  will  not  be  ready  for  delivery  before  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  The  Spectator  Company  has  received  quite  a  large  number  of  orders 
in  advance  of  publication,  and  makes  the  above  announcement  in  order  to  save 
correspondence.  As  soon,  as  the  books  are  bound,  deliveries  will  be  promptly 
made  to  customers. 

As  the  author  says,  tliis  book  is  designed  for  the  special  uses  of  the  great 
public,  and  is  intended  to  give  would-be  applicants  for  insurance,  and  policy¬ 
holders  as  well,  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  life  insurance  and  to  explain  the  disposition  which  is  made  of  the  policy¬ 
holders’  money  after  it  is  paid  into  the  company’s  treasury.  The  Business  of 
’-ife  Insurance”  sells  at  $1.50  per  copy,  and  orders  for  the  book  may  be  placed 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  135  W  illiam  street.  New  York. 


Tabulated  Results  of  Ninety  American  Life  Insurance  Companies  from  Their  Commencement  to  January  I,  1905. 
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Northwestern  National  Life  Refuses  Another  Examination. 

Following  the  beginning  of  a  suit,  said  to  have  been  started  at  the 
instance  of  a  discharged  employee,  against  the  Northwestern  National 
Life  of  Minneapolis,  purporting  to  be  in  the  interest  of  former  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Northwestern  Life  and  Savings  Company  of  Iowa,  the 
Auditor  of  State  of  Iowa,  B.  F.  Carroll,  sent  an  examiner  to  investigate 
the  Northwestern  National.  As  that  company  had  been  examined  within 
the  past  twelve  months  by  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Departments  jointly, 
again  early  this  year  by  the  Minnesota  Department,  and  once  again, 
within  the  last  thirty  days,  by  the  Kansas  Department,  Manager  L.  K. 
Thompson  felt  indisposed  to  submit  immediately  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  another  investigation.  He  therefore  advised  Auditor  Carroll  of 
his  unwillingness  to  have  the  company’s  fall  campaign  interrupted  by 
the  proposed  examination. 


Equitable  Life  Affairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  held  last  week.  President  Paul  Morton  announced  that  the  new 
I'aid-for  business  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1905  was  $89,741,715,  as 
against  $98.95.3,465  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  abolish  the  pension  being  paid  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry 
B,  Hyde,  and  also  the  pension  which  was  provided  for  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Alexander  in  event  of  the  prior  death  of  former  President  Alexander. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  society  should  assume  the 
agent’s  balances  now  carried  by  certain  trust  companies  affiliated  with 
the  Equitable.  These  balances  are  said  to  aggregate  some  $6,000,000  and 
by  assuming  them  there  will  be  saved  to  the  society  some  $150,000  per 
annum,  which  is  now  received  by  the  trust  companies  in  the  shape  of 
interest.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  item  is 
not  reckoned  by  the  Insurance  Departments  as  an  admitted  asset,  and 
consequently  the  admitted  assets  of  the  society,  and  the  admitted  sur¬ 
plus,  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  which  the  trust  companies  carried 
the  balances  at.  The  management  has  already  announced  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  policy  will  be  adopted  in  the  future  regarding  advances  to  agents, 
and  efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  present  balances  to  a  reasonable 
amount  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  week  was  in  connection  with 
the  loan  made  by  the  society  on  the  property  of  the  Depew  Improvement 
Company  and  the  promised  explanation  by  Senator  Ohauncy  M.  Depew 
of  his  connection  therewith.  The  Equitable  had  loaned  $250,000  on  the 
property,  which  was  subsequently  appraised  by  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  at  only  $150,000.  Later  on  the  society  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
at  a  considerable  loss,  but  the  announcement  is  now  made  that  the  obli¬ 
gation  has  been  paid  off  by  the  improvement  company,  the  Equitable 
receiving  $293,851,  representing  all  costs  and  interests  to  date,  so  that 
there  is  no  loss  by  the  transaction. 

A  lengthy  letter  of  explanation  by  Mr.  Depew  to  President  Morton 
has  been  given  out,  in  the  course  of  which  he  denies  that  he  guaranteed 
the  loan  at  the  time  it  was  made,  or  assumed  any  personal  obligations 
regarding  it,  and  further  explains  the  steps  taken  by  the  reorganization 
committee  of  the  improvement  company,  which,  after  considerable 
delays,  have  resulted  in  the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  the  restoration 
of  the  property.  President  Morton  in  reply  to  the  letter  stated  that  the 
matter  had  been  disposed  of  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
society,  and  that  the  erroneous  and  unjust  impression  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  could  best  be  removed  by  the  publication  of  the  two  letters. 


In  Favor  of  National  Supervision. 

Tho.mas  F.  Ryan,  holder  of  the  controlling  stock  interest  in  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  at  Seattle,  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  national  supervision  of  insurance  companies  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Government  should  have  practically  the  same  supervision 
of  life  insurance  companies  as  it  has  over  national  banks.  The  officers 
and  managers  of  these  companies  have  in  their  keeping  a  trust  of  the  most 
sacred  character,  and  they  should  not  object  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
business.  I  am  quite  sure  that  President  Roosevelt  has  given  this  ques¬ 
tion  much  thought,  and  I  hope  he  will  express  his  opinions  to  Congress 
in  his  usual  vigorous  and  straightforward  way. 

J.  B.  Day,  manager  for  the  Travelers  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  also  been 
interviewed  on  the  subject,  being  quoted  as  follows: 

Whether  supervision  of  our  life  insurance  companies  shall  pass  from 
State  to  National  supervision,  first  involves  the  legal  status  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  immense  business  of  life  insurance  largely  affects  all  classes 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  is,  therefore,  national  in  character, 
and  should  be  controlled  by  the  National  Government.  State  supervision 
Involves  some  forty-nine  different  State  Departments,  and  hardly  any 
two  of  them  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  proper  supervision. 

If  Congress  has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  and  cen¬ 
tral  the  savings  of  insurance,  such  supervision  cannot  too  speedily  come, 
if  we  are  looking  for  supervision  that  will  the  better  supervise.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  large  number  of  State  Departments  is,  in  itself,  a 
burdensome  tax  upon  companies,  and  there  is  the  tremendous  item’ of 


taxation  upon  premiums  exacted  by  the  different  States,  all  of  which 
must  be  borne  by  policyholders.  This  alone  is  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
protection  through  Federal  supervision.  •  »  • 

There  has  been  some  criticism  regarding  Federal  supervision  because 
most  life  Insurance  companies  Invite  and  desire  it. 

The  facts  are  that  concentration  of  supervision  by  the  Government 
would  save  much  labor  and  expense  to  the  companies,  as  there  would  then 
be  one  well-defined  head  to  which  all  companies  would  be  amenable,  and 
they  would  deal  with  expert  and  efficient  authority.  Instead  of  making 
lengthy  and  detailed  statements  to  nearly  fifty  State  Departments,  as 
now,  many  of  them  being  controled  by  inexperienced  and  illogical  officials, 
who  can  only  attract  attention  through  bluster  and  unnecessary  require¬ 
ments  that  are  meaningless  and  valueless. 

All  insurance  men  who  are  inteliigent  upon  the  subject  of  supervision 
earnestly  Invite  Federai  supervision.  This  applies  to  managers  and 
agents  in  the  field,  as  well  as  home  office  officials.  The  desire  la  stimu¬ 
lated  by  self-preservation,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  for  unless  life 
insurance  is  so  safeguarded  as  to  be  absoluteiy  secure  and  satisfying  to 
its  patrons,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  compensatory  results  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  as  a  business  or  a  profession. 


The  Detroit  Conference. 

Tub  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Detroit  Conference  was  adjourned 
at  Niagara  Fails  on  August  31,  and  will  meet  again  in  November  at 
Philadelphia,  at  which  time  a  number  of  committee  matters  will  be 
taken  up.  The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
V.  D.  Cliff,  United  States  Health  and  Accident;  first  vice-president,  A. 
E.  Forrest,  North  American  Accident;  second  vice-president,  L.  O.  Chat- 
field,  Phoenix  Accident  and  Sick  Benefit;  treasurer,  D.  E.  Stevens,  Fra¬ 
ternities,  Accident  Order;  secretary,  F.  H.  Goodman,  Home  Accident  and 
Health.  The  executive  committee  comprises:  Louis  H.  Fibel,  Great 
Eastern  Casualty  and  Indemnity,  chairman;  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  Con¬ 
tinental  Casualty;  W.  H,  Jones,  Equitable  Accident;  W.  G.  Curtis, 
Northern  Accident;  D.  E.  Thomas,  National  Casualty;  C,  H.  Boyer, 
General  Accident;  C.  H.  Brockett,  Columbian  Relief  Fund. 

No  action  was  taken  regarding  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  next 
annual  meeting. 


Death  F^ate  of  Fraternals. 

Thb  agitation  concerning  certain  fraternal  orders  prevalent  at  this  time 
makes  particularly  valuable  a  new  leaflet  showing  the  death  rate  ex¬ 
perienced  by  thirty  leading  fraternal  orders  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  This  leaflet  embraces  a  table  showing  the  death  rate  in  fra¬ 
ternal  orders  per  1000  mean  certificates  in  force,  year  by  year,  for  the 
twenty  years  1885-1904,  inclusive.  An  explanatory  article  accompanies 
the  tabulation,  making  clear  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  and 
pointing  out  the  dangers  which  threaten  many  of  the  orders.  Copies  of 
this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  from  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William 
street.  New  York,  at  the  following  prices:  $20  per  1000,  $12  per  500,  $3 
per  100;  sample  copies,  10  cents. 


Actual  vs.  Expected  Mortality. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  gain  and  loss  exhibit  for  old  line  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  there  was  no  accurate  standard  available  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  mortality  experience  of  a  company.  The  method  usually 
adopted  was  to  take  a  percentage  of  the  death  losses  incurred  to  the 
mean  amount  at  risk,  which  was  open  to  many  serious  objections.  Now, 
however,  the  companies  are  required  to  show  the  amount  of  actual  death 
losses  in  contrast  with  the  amount  expected  to  be  terminated  by  death, 
and  from  those  items  can  be  obtained  the  percentage  of  actual  to  ex¬ 
pected  death  losses.  These  figures  are  now  available  for  a  large  number 
of  companies  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  The  Spectator  Company  has 
compiled  them  in  leaflet  form  with  an  explanatory  article.  The  percent¬ 
ages  are  given  year  by  year,  supplemented  by  averages  for  two  five-year 
periods  and  for  the  entire  ten  years,  making  it  a  convenient  canvassing 
document.  Orders  for  this  leaflet  will  be  filled  by  The  Spectator  Com¬ 
pany,  135  William  street.  New  York  city,  at  the  following  prices:  $20 
per  1000,  $12  per  500,  $3  per  100;  sample  copies,  10  cents. 


— Following  the  ruling  of  the  Tennessee  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  refusing 
to  allow  the  companies  to  make  an  advance  in  rates  because  of  deficient  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  most  of  the  companies  have  agreed  to  stand  pat  and  insist  upon  ade- 
(|uate  rates.  Practically  all  of  the  companies  are  declining  to  write  in  the  con¬ 
gested  district. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  AND  CASHIER  OF 
CASUALTY  COMPANY, 

age  ,'37,  desires  to  make  a  change  where  advancement  is  possible 
through  merit.  Highest  credentials  furnished.  Moderate  salary 
accepted.  “  Merit,”  care  The  Spectator  Company, 

(  P.  O  Box  1117),  New  York 
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INSPECTION  of  the  chief  items  of  the  semi-annual  state¬ 
ments  of  about  seventy  of  tlie  principal  fire  insurance 
companies  operating  in  this  country,  produces  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  notwithstanding  heavier  losses  than  usual,  the  first 
half  of  the  year  has  not  dealt  hardly  with  the  companies  in 
general.  Comparisons  of  surpluses  on  July  i  with  those  of 
January  i  reveal,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  goodly  in¬ 
creases  therein.  Barring  conflagrations  and  panics,  the 
statements  as  of  January  i,  1906,  should  be  better  still. 
Here’s  hoping  that  no  untoward  event  may  occur  to  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  the  underwriter’s  way  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year! 


By  the  derailment  of  a  train  on  the  elevated  road  Monday 
morning,  one  car  filled  with  passengers  was  thrown 
to  the  street  below,  and  others  were  badly  crushed.  Twelve 
persons  were  killed  outright  and  over  forty  injured  more  or 
less.  The  accident  occurred  at  Fifty-third  street  and  Ninth 
avenue,  where  the  tracks  divide,  one  turning  sharply  to  the 
east  for  Sixth  avenue  trains  and  the  other  continuing  down 
Ninth  avenue.  A  Ninth  avenue  train,  running  at  high 
speed,  took  the  turn  to  the  Sixth  avenue  track,  but  broke 
in  two,  one  car  falling  to  the  street  and  another  being 
thrown  across  the  elevated  structure.  From  the  evidence,  it 
would  seem  that  the  motorman  in  charge  of  the  train  disre¬ 
garded  the  signals  and  recklessly  ran  bv  them.  This  is  the 
worst  accident  that  ever  happened  on  the  elevated  since  its 
construction  over  thirty  years  ago,  but  such  a  disaster  has 
always  been  predicted.  It  is  maintained  that  the  safeguards 
at  this  dangerous  turn  in  the  tracks  are  inadequate,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  company  has  been  often  called  to  the 
fact.  With  proper  arrangements  this  terrible  disaster  could 
not  have  happened. 


ILLINOIS  brokers  authorized  to  procure  policies  of  un¬ 
admitted  companies  are,  under  a  ruling  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  Vredenburgh,  to  be  required  to  deal  only  with 
companies  which  are  licensed  in  the  States  in  which  they  are 


respectively  chartered  or  domiciled.  The  brokers  are  called 
upon  to  file  lists  of  the  companies  in  which  they  have  placed 
business  since  January  i,  and  all  such  companies  are  to  be 
required  to  file  their  credentials  with  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  Foreign  companies,  also,  must  furnish  certificates  of 
authority  from  the  proper  authorities.  If  it  be  granted  that 
the  State  insurance  officials  of  the  States  which  provide  by 
statute  for  the  placing  of  excess  insurance  in  unadmitted 
companies  have  power  to  impose  such  a  restriction  as  that 
above  alluded  to  upon  brokers  desiring  to  do  business  with 
unauthorized  companies,  they  should  be  able  to  protect  their 
constituents  from  many  of  the  losses  now  incurred  by  them 
through  placing  dependence  upon  wildcat  companies.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  State  insurance  officials  may  take  the  cue 
from  Mr.  Vredenburgh  and  place  such  limitations  as  are 
within  their  discretion  upon  the  operations  of  concerns 
v.'hich  have  no  standing  either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and 
thereby  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  people 
of  their  respective  States. 


WHEN  in  one  person  are  combined  the  functions  and 
powers  of  complainant,  judge,  jury  and  appellate 
court,  the  conditions  seem  well  adapted  to  produce  unhappi¬ 
ness  for  the  defendant.  A  state  of  affairs  somewhat  approxi¬ 
mating  such  a  condition  now  seems  to  prevail  in  Tennessee 
in  connection  with  fire  insurance  matters.  Nashville,  or  the 
congested  district  of  that  city,  has  been  a  notoriously  un¬ 
profitable  field  of  late  for  fire  insurance  companies.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  fact.  Insurance  Commissioner  Folk  has 
taken  the  ground  that  any  advance  in  premium  rates,  even 
when  made  by  a  single  company  which  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Board,  nor  of  the  Nashville 
Board,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  collusion  or  co-operation, 
and  in  violation  of  the  anti-compact  law.  If  a  company 
should  reduce  rates,  would  Mr.  Folk  regard  such  action  as 
evidence  of  collusion?  Is  every  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of 
such  commodities  as  meat,  wheat,  sugar  or  wool,  in  States 
having  anti-trust  laws,  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  law  by  the  party  selling  at  varying  prices  at  different 
times,  to  warrant  summary  punishment?  The  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand  operates  regardless  of  artificial  laws, 
and  the  price  of  fire  insurance  is  bound  to  fluctuate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  experience  of  the  companies  selling  it. 
If  they  lose  money  at  current  rates,  the  rates  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  profitable  plane,  or  the  stockholders  will  vote  to 
withdraw  their  capital  from  the  business;  and  no  State  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  or  other  influence  can  coerce  them 
into  transacting  business  at  a  loss  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  Each  company  certainly  has  a  right  to  fix  the  price 
at  which  it  will  sell  indemnity — the  propertyowner  can  take 
it  or  leave  it,  as  he  chooses.  If,  through  his  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  latter  endeavors  to  force  impossible  condi¬ 
tions  upon  the  business,  the  penalty  of  lack  of  insurance  will 
fall  upon  himself.  Perhaps,  however,  when  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Nashville  begin  to  feel  the  shortage 
of  insurance  and  to  ponder  upon  its  possible  results  to  them 
in  case  of  fire  loss,  they  may  exert  themselves  to  bring  about 
more  favorable  conditions  for  fire  insurance  companies. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  SALES  OF  STOCKS. 
"“HE  legislative  committee  that  is  looking  into  life  insur¬ 
ance  matters,  seems  to  be  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
its  time  to  threshing  over  old  straw.  Its  first  week’s  labors 
have  developed  nothing  that  were  not  matters  of  general 
knowledge  long  ago.  The  facts  that  different  companies 
were  interested  in  subsidiary  companies,  and  that  they  had 
joined  syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  desirable  securities, 
have  been  known  to  the  public,  and  publicly  avowed  by  the 
managers  of  the  companies  time  and  again.  With  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  they  have  to  invest,  the  financiers  who  control 
their  funds  find  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every 
favorable  opportunity  to  purchase  desirable  securities  in  the 
interests  of  their  policyholders.  They  do  this  in  the  open 
market  usually,  but  occasionally  through  syndicates,  as  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  and  private  investors  do.  These  transactions 
have  not  been  made  behind  closed  doors,  but  openly  and 
above  board.  Notices  often  appear  in  the  papers  showing 
that  among  the  subscribers  to  desirable  loans  are  some  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  that  have  for  their  fellow  sub¬ 
scribers  national  banks,  trust  companies  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  having  large  sums  to  invest.  The  committee  is  going 
over  these  transactions,  and  the  daily  papers  parade  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  though  they  were  new  developments,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  uj)  sensations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  com¬ 
panies. 

An  illustration  of  this  delving  into  ancient  history  is  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  daily  papers  treat  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  regarding  the  sale  of  stocks  by 
the  New  York  Life.  Some  years  ago  the  company  was  ruled 
out  of  Prussia  because,  among  other  things,  the  authorities 
did  not  approve  of  its  investments  in  stocks,  which  have 
such  a  fluctuating  valuation.  The  trustees  of  the  company 
were  also  of  the  opinion  that  safer  investments  could  be  made 
of  their  funds,  and  resolved  to  purchase  no  more  stocks  of 
any  kind,  and  to  dispose  of  those  it  held  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  done  satisfactorily  and  without  loss  to  the  policyholders. 
The  company’s  holdings  of  various  railroads  and  other  stocks 
aggregated  many  millions  of  dollars,  most  of  which  were 
sold  gradually  at  a  profit  of  over  five  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  dollars.  To  have  thrown  all  these  upon  the  market  at  once 
would  have  broken  the  prices,  and  as  some  of  them  were  slow 
sellers,  the  company  turned  them  over  to  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Com])any  under  an  agreement  that  what¬ 
ever  profit  could  be  derived  from  their  sale  should  be  paid 
to  the  New  York  Life.  Luicler  this  arrangement  the  company 
subsequently  realized  $154,135,  which,  added  to  the  profit 
previously  obtained,  made  a  total  profit  of  $5,390, 121  which 
the  company  made  upon  its  clearing  out  sale  of  stocks.  The 
Prussian  government  understood  the  situation  perfectly,  and 
was  content  to  allow  the  company  time  in  which  to  dispose 
of  its  stocks,  the  by-law  adopted  providing  that  if  stocks 
were  not  sold  they  should  not  be  included  in  assets  after 
December  30,  1901.  Preside^it  McCall  bas  time  and  again 
advertised  the  fact  that  the  company  had  sold  all  its  stocks, 
and  would  only  invest  in  high  class  bonds  in  the  future. 
There  was  nothing  secret  about  these  transactions,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  sought  to  make  capital  for 
itself  by  frequently  calling  attention  to  its  having  disposed 
of  its  stock  holdings  and  carried  among  its  claimed  assets 


only  bonds  of  the  first  class.  Just  how  each  sale  was  made, 
or  the  details  of  just  what  negotiations  were  necessary  to 
efYect  a  sale,  were  matters  in  which  the  public  could  have  no 
interest,  but  the  results  of  such  negotiatons  and  sales  were 
promptly  made  known.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
New  York  Life  Company  never,  after  1899,  following  its 
agreement  with  the  Prussian  government,  invested  in  or 
loaned  on  stock  securities.  The  advertisements  of  the  com- 
l)any,  which  have  been  spread  broadcast  tbrough  the  land, 
have  stated  that  the  company  does  not  invest  in  stocks.  This 
is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  has  kept  its  faith  with  the 
Prussian  government. 

Out  of  these  transactions,  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prussian  government,  from  which  policyholders  derived 
a  profit  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  the  daily  papers  seek  to 
make  a  sensation  to  the  disparagement  of  the  New  York 
Life.  If  the  investigating  committee  finds  nothing  more 
detrimental  to  public  interests  in  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Life  than  is  here  indicated,  the  company  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  its  highest  commendations.  Since  President  McCall 
assumed  the  management  of  the  company,  some  thirteen 
years  ago,  he  has  courted  the  widest  publicity,  and  his  annual 
reports,  showing  its  business  transactions,  its  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  and  a  detailed  list  of  its  investments,  have  been  spread 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  daily  papers,  by  circulars,  and  letters  to  policy¬ 
holders.  When  the  salaries  paid  executive  officers  of  life 
companies  were  made  a  target  for  wholesale  criticism  by  the 
daily  papers.  President  McCall  came  frankly  to  the  front  and 
gave  the  press  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
Life,  and  stated  the  salary  paid  to  each,  with  an  explanation 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  As  regards  the  state¬ 
ments  so  greatly  enlarged  upon  that  Mr.  McCall  is  a  million¬ 
aire  several  times  over,  and  that  he  has  recently  built  a 
“palatial  residence”  at  Long  Branch,  an  intimate  friend  of 
his,  who  is  familiar  with  his  private  affairs,  states  that  the 
“palatial  residence”  is  heavily  mortgaged,  and  that  the  $500,- 
000  of  life  insurance  that  he  carries  would  constitute  the 
bulk  of  tbe  estate  he  would  leave  his  family  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  The  annual  premium  on  his  life  insurance  con¬ 
sumes  more  than  a  fourth  of  his  annual  salary,  which  is  ex¬ 
cellent  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  practical  value  of  life 
insurance  protection.  While  Mr.  McCall  has  made  some 
monev  bv  outside  investments,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
officer  of  the  New  York  Life  was  ever  interested  in  any 
syndicate  of  which  the  company  was  a  member.  Whatever 
wealth  they  may  have  acquired  has  come  to  them  through 
investments  such  as  any  business  man  might  make,  but  in 
no  way  has  the  influence  of  the  company  been  used  for  their 
private  gain. 

While  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  life  insurance 
matters,  and  investigating  committees  and  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  announce  an  intention  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
subject.  President  McCall  has  invited  one  and  all  of  them 
to  begin  with  the  New  York  Life  and  places  at  their  disposal 
all  books,  papers  and  data  that  may  be  demanded  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  affairs.  His  frank  openness  commands  the  respect 
of  all,  and  is  evidence  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
threshing  out  of  old  straw  or  from  more  recent  transactions. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  INSURANCE  INVESTIGATING 

COMMITTEE. 

HE  committee  of  the  legislature,  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  life  insurance  conditions,  held  its  first  session  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  Regarding  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  contemplated  by  the  committee,  Senator  Arm¬ 
strong  said; 

There  is  a  popular  misimpression  to  the  effect  that  the  object  of  this 
committee  is  to  convict  somebody  of  a  crime ;  that  we  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  rush  in  and  punish  guilty  persons  whom  neither 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  nor  the  Attorney-General  could 
catch,  and  to  put  in  jail  all  insurance  men  whom  the  District  Attorney 
could  not  ordinarily  convict  under  the  existing  laws.  All  persons  who 
follow  the  proceedings  from  day  to  day  with  any  such  expectations  will 
be  sorely  disappointed,  because  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  legislative 
inquiry.  *  *  *  Our  object  will  not  be  to  punish  anybody  for  wrong¬ 
doing  in  the  past,  but  to  get  at  all  of  the  salient  features  of  the  modern 
insurance  business,  so  as  to  suggest  to  the  ne.xt  legislature  an  adequate 
law  that  will  not  only  protect  the  policyholders  in  all  life  insurance 
companies,  but  will  likewise  protect  the  insurance  company  manage¬ 
ment  from  abuse  at  the  hands  of  designing  persons. 

if  the  committee  adheres  to  the  programme  thus  indicated, 
no  one  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  results  than  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  life  insurance  companies.  They  are  now  operating' 
under  a  conglomeration  of  laws  that  are  so  incongruous  and 
inconsistent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transact  business 
without  danger  of  infringing  some  of  them  and  incurring 
the  penalties  provided  by  them.  Some  of  them  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  constructions  diametrically  op])osed  to  each  other, 
which  has  led  to  confusion  between  officers  of  the  companies 
and  the  Insurance  Department.  If  the  committee,  after  full 
investigation,  can  formulate  a  code  of  insurance  laws  that 
will  protect  the  companies  while  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
their  policyholders,  they  will  be  doing  a  great  public  service. 

Whatever  form  the  investigation  may  take,  if  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  conducted,  it  will  unquestionably  benefit  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance,  for  the  deeper  the  subject  is  probed 
and  the  greater  the  publicity  given  to  the  benefits  conferred 
by  this  system  upon  the  public,  the  greater  wall  be  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  But  if  the  inquiry  is  to  be  one-sided,  looking 
solely  for  flaws  in  the  system  or  defaults  in  the  management 
of  companies,  it  can  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  system 
as  it  now  exists  has  been  developed  from  small  beginnings 
and  has  existed  in  this  country  only  about  sixty  years,  and 
in  the  changing  conditions  that  the  countrv  is  undergoing,  it 
w'ould  be  surprising  if  the  life  insurance  system  had  yet 
reached  that  degree  of  perfection  that  it  may  yet  achieve 
under  intelligent  laws  and  methods  that  have  been  carefully 
conceived  as  the  result  of  experience.  That  there  have  been 
mistakes  made  is  conceded,  but  no  sooner  have  they  been 
discovered  than  the  remedy  has  been  applied.  There  have 
also  been  mismanagement  and  even  malfeasance  on  the  part 
of  officers  of  companies,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  in  general  the  administration  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  has  been  above  reproach  and,  indeed,  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  a  model  for  the  conduct  of  other  great 
enterprises.  If  occasionally  a  trusted  officer  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  the  fact  only 
shows  that  an  individual  has  yielded  to  temptation  and  gone 
astray.  His  default  is  not  chargeable  to  the  life  insurance 
system  bv  any  means,  but  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 
The  honest  administration  of  all  great  trusts  is  a  question  of 


men,  and  all  are  liable  at  times  to  be  victimized  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons.  National  banks,  surrounded  by  government 
supervision,  have  been  betrayed  time  and  again  by  their 
trusted  officers,  and  similar  defaults  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  our  great  commercial  enterprises.  Yet  such  short¬ 
comings  have  not  destroyed  confidence  in  our  national  bank- 
ing  system  nor  discouraged  the  development  of  commercial 
enterprises.  It  is  only  when  the  system  is  inherently  rotten 
that  it  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its 
administrators.  Such  is  not  the  condition  of  life  insurance, 
which  has  been  a  blessing  to  millions  of  persons  who  have 
put  their  trust  in  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigating 
committee,  while  probing  for  defects,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit 
the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  and  show  the  good  that 
flows  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  system  of  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

^  ^  >jc 

The  first  day’s  session  of  the  committee  was  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  ascertaining  to  wdiat  extent  the  policyholders  of  the 
greater  life  insurance  companies  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  boards  of  directors  or  trustees.  Of  course,  it  was 
made  apparent  that  the  selection  of  such  boards  was  made 
at  annual  elections,  and  that  the  policyholders  entitled  to  vote 
had  conferred  that  power  upon  some  officers  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  by  giving  them  their  proxies.  Notices  of  these  annual 
meetings  are  given  by  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  also  by  circulars.  Policyholders  also  receive  notice 
when  asked  to  give  their  proxies,  and  thus  the  privilege  is 
given  them  of  being  present  at  the  meetings  and  casting  their 
votes  in  person.  But  the  proxy  system  prevails  in  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  as  it  does  and  must  in  every  corporation 
where  the  persons  interested  are  so  numerous.  The  national 
lianks,  the  railroads,  and  all  other  great  national  or  private 
enterprises,  use  the  proxy  system  in  the  selection  of  their 
boards  of  managers.  The  number  of  policyholders  in 
the  Mutual  Life,  the  New  York  Life,  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Equitable,  and  some  other  companies,  runs  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  scattered  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe.  Blow  would  it  be  possible  for  them 
to  vote  for  trustees  or  directors  except  by  jiroxy?  It 
is  natural  that  policyholders  should  give  their  prox¬ 
ies  to  those  officially  connected  with  the  company,  w'hose 
long  experience  in  its  administration  entitles  them  to  the 
confidence  of  those  whose  interests  they  safeguard.  If  the 
investigating  committee  can  devise  any  system  that  will  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  purpose  of  securing  more  representative  guar¬ 
dians  of  trust  funds,  they  will  accomplish  a  result  that  legis¬ 
lators  have  been  seeking  for  many  years  and  that  corpora¬ 
tions  generally  will  hail  with  delight.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
policyholders  take  but  little  interest  in  annual  elections,  and 
not  one  in  five  hundred  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  attending 
an  annual  meeting  if  he  were  given  half  a  dozen  votes  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  The  proxy  system  may  be  abused,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  public  interests  have  suffered  because  of 
its  use.  To  change  it  materially  will  necessitate  a  change  of 
jwocedure  on  the  part  of  nine-tenths  of  the  corporations  now 
in  existence. 

*  ^  !(:  *  * 

In  other  columns  of  this  issue  of  TttE  Si>ect.\tor,  will  be 
found  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  up 
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to  Uie  time  of  our  going  to  press.  Such  synopsis  will  be 
continued  from  week  to  week  in  The  Spectator  as  long  as 
the  committee  is  in  session.  Much  of  the  testimony  taken  is 
unimportant,  but  from  the  mass  of  chaff  we  select  the  salient 
points  of  interest  which  will  be  found  in  our  condensed  re¬ 
port. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

A  number  of  brokers  and  surplus  line  representatives  have  received 
circulars  from  William  R.  Heath,  A.  J.  Elias  and  Whitney  G.  Case, 
committee  of  the  Manufacturers  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  proposing  to 
place  a  large  amount  of  fire  insurance  upon  Buffalo  property  at  the 
prevailing  tariff  rates,  less  the  “piuk  slip”  advance.  Names  and 
amounts  are  to  be  submitted.  Nothing  is  said  about  rebates  or 
division  of  commission.  Inasmuch  as  all  regular  companies  in  this 
city,  whether  represented  by  agents  or  not,  are  pledged  not  to  write 
upon  outside  risks  at  less  than  the  tariff  rates,  which  include  the  pink 
slip  charge,  the  chance  of  the  Manufacturers  Club  getting  any  re¬ 
sponsible  bid  is  very  slight. 

For  several  weeks  the  fire  patrol  committee  of  the  New  York  Board 
has  been  trying  to  rent  a  suitable  building,  east  of  the  Bowery  and 
somewhere  between  Grand  and  Houston  streets,  for  a  new  patrol 
station,  but  have  met  with  no  success,  on  account  of  the  higher  rentals 
demanded  by  owners  of  buildings.  The  additional  station  is  sorely 
needed  in  that  section  of  the  city,  but  the  limitation  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  rent  is  a  barrier  that  is  likely  to  delay  its  establishment  in¬ 
definitely.  The  only  remedy  is  more  money. 

In  the  new  sprinkled  risks  rated  by  the  new  graded  schedule,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  equipment  in  the  premises  of  Oelbermann,  Dom- 
merich  &  Co.,  57  to  63  Greene  street,  gets  a  credit  allowance  of  45.2 
per  cent,  and  their  equipment  in  the  fireproof  annex  on  Wooster  street 
receives  a  full  allowance  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  net  rate  on  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  last  case  is  a  fraction  under  seventeen  cents,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  some  companies  may  decline  the  stock  at  that  rate. 

The  patrol  report  for  1904  is  just  out.  The  lateness  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  cannot  be  laid  to  any  amplified  details  or  statistics  contained  in 
ibe  report.  In  reality,  it  is  less  in  bulk  than  ever.  The  percentage  of 
loss  on  buildings  to  insurance  involved  for  the  year  was  2.85,  against 
an  average  for  thirty  years  of  5.01 ;  and  on  contents  for  the  year, 
ig.43,  against  the  average  for  thirty  years  of  20.40.  Now  these  figures 
would  be  worth  something  if  we  only  knew  how  the  losses  were  sub¬ 
divided  and  wbat  tbe  amount  of  premiums  was  on  each  class. 

The  underwriters’  offices  and  agencies,  native  and  foreign,  were  the 
recipients  a  few  days  ago  of  circulars  from  an  uptown  V-^est  Shore 
railway  office,  requesting  signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  practical  railroad  man  (who  can  be  found  in  the  West 
Shore  office)  as  railroad  commissioner. 

The  Bridgeport  lawsuit  to  collect  a  bill  for  insurance  on  a  show 
resort,  known  as  Steeple  Chase  Park,  recalls  that  there  are  some 
others  much  nearer  home  with  a  very  bad  reputation  for  paying  fire 
insurance  premiums.  One  of  the  most  pretentious,  at  the  end  of  a 
Brooklyn  trolley  line,  belongs  to  this  class. 

.4n  indignant  merchant,  whose  premises  in  the  upper  dry  goods 
district  are  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  complains  that,  after 
perfecting  his  equipment  at  large  expense  upon  a  pledge  from  the 
underwriters  of  a  certain  reduction  in  his  rate,  he  is  now  informed 
the  allowance  is  cut  down  from  twenty  per  cent  to  twelve  per  cent, 
and  that  he  is  turned  over  to  a  new  set  of  inspectors  and  officials, 
whom  he  has  never  met  before.  He  says  that  propertyowners  who 
have  been  thus  treated  will  be  heard  from  next  winter.  Perhaps  those 
whose  rates  have  been  reduced  by  the-  same  graded  schedule  may  be 
heard  from  011  the  other  side. 

.\mong  the  competitors  for  contracts  for  the  latest  improved 
sprinkler  equipments,  is  a  firm  who,  until  recently,  were  in  the  employ 


of  a  well-known  brokerage  firm,  who  equipped  risks  for  the  sake  of 
the  control  of  their  insurance.  Now  they  are  disposed  to  “say  things” 
about  their  former  employers. 

The  secret  (which  was  no  secret,  in  spite  of  studied  efforts  to  con¬ 
ceal  it)  of  the  Real  Estate  Owners  Underwriters  Association  is  out 
at  last.  The  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in  Albany  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  directors  is  P.  B.  Armstrong 
and  the  second  his  son.  The  manner  in  which  this  new  company  has 
been  engineered  and  pushed  appeals  to  propertyholders  and  to 
brokers.  Pledges  of  favorable  contracts  is  one  of  the  amusing  events 
of  the  season,  and  in  all  the  circular  efforts  our  old  friend  P.  B.  has 
never  once  appeared  in  evidence.  The  interesting  information  is  im¬ 
parted  that  two-thirds  of  the  required  capital  has  been  paid  in,  and 
the  company  expects  to  issue  policies  by  October  i.  This  has  a 
familiar  sound  and  recalls  numerous  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  the 
former  Importers  and  Traders  scheme. 

Manager  Carl  Schreiner  of  the  Munich  Reinsurance  arrives  here 
to-day  on  the  “Deutschland.” 

Edwin  Fulton,  Missouri  State  agent  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency,  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago. 

H.  E.  Lippman  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  city. 

Arthur  G.  Marshall,  the  Pittsburg  insurance  man  who  is  charged 
with  the  misuse  of  premiums  paid  on  insurance  policies  written  by 
him,  was  arrested  recently  in  this  city  at  the  request  of  the  Pittsburg 
police,  and  held  for  extradition. 

George  D.  Markham  of  St.  Louis  was  noted  on  the  street  last  week. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  regarding  the  expenses  of  local  boards ;  blanks  having  been  en¬ 
closed  upon  which  boards  and  associations  are  requested  to  report 
to  the  National  Board  the  details  of  their  respective  expenses  by 
December  i. 

C.  D.  Dunlop,  vice-president  of  the  Providence  Washington,  was  in 
town  this  week. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

G.  W.  Booth,  chief  inspector  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  is  making  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  Boston’s  fire-protec- 
tion  facilities,  and  is  still  at  work  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  Work 
is  now  directed  toward  the  water  system  in  the  so-called  “congested 
district.” 

Secretary  Osborne  Howes,  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  took  an  active  part  in  entertaining  Baron  Komura,  the 
Japanese  peace  envoy,  while  he  was  in  Boston  the  past  week.  Mr. 
Howes  is  the  Imperial  Japanese  consul  at  Boston. 

Fire  Commissioner  Wells  of  Boston  has  given  orders  for  the  holding 
of  daily  drill  and  inspection  of  one  or  more  engine  and  ladder  com¬ 
panies,  to  continue  until  the  entire  force  has  been  thoroughly  inspected. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Protective  Department  has  just 
issued  his  report  for  the  month  of  July,  from  which  are  taken  the 
following  figures:  Loss  on  buildings  during  the  month,  $133,354; 
insurance  on  same,  $1,310,762;  loss  on  contents,  $154,563;  insurance 
on  same,  $1,357,625;  total  loss,  $305,032;  total  insurance,  $2,668,387. 
The  loss  on  rents  has  not  been  adjusted,  the  insurance  on  the  same 
being  $5000. 

The  New  Brunswick  Fire  has  been  admitted  to  Massachusetts. 
Geo.  C.  Carpenter  &  Son  are  the  agents. 

Beginning  September  i,  the  fire  insurance  agency  of  J.  H.  Madden 
and  that  of  R.  S.  Hoffman  &  Co.,  transact  business  as  the  Madden- 
Moffman  Agency,  a  consolidation  of  the  two  having  been  effected. 

The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Fire  Underwriters  Association  has  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  companies,  protesting  against  the  writing  of 
street  railway  lines  in  Easton,  Mass.,  over  the  heads  of  local  agents. 

W.  V.  Garner  of  W.  V.  Garner  &  Son.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  special  agent  of  the  Northwestern  National. 
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Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  many  friends  of  John  S.  Cranston,  general  agent  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  department  of  the  Prudential,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has 
recovered  from  his  severe  illness. 

Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  Hardison  has  returned  from  his 
vacation,  looking  the  picture  of  health. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
was  held  in  Boston  the  past  week.  The  report  of  the  grand  secre¬ 
tary  showed  the  following ; 

Receipts  from  grand  lodges,  $540,412;  paid  for  relief,  $219,604; 
total  invested  funds,  $2,160,623.  The  treasurer  reported  a  cash  balance, 
July  20,  1905,  of  $9450. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


New  Liability  Blank. 

The  casualty  companies  have  received  a  copy  of  the  new  liability  blank, 
as  approved  by  the  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  Departments. 
The  blank  provides  that  the  liability  experience  of  the  companies  for 
the  ten  years  ending  with  December,  1905,  be  divided  into  two  periods  of 
five  years  each,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  reported  as  paid  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  and  suits  is  to  include  expenses  and  salaries  of  adjusters 
and  field  men. 


New  Directors  Elected. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Credit  Indemnity  Company 
has  been  increased  from  nine  to  fifteen,  and  two  of  the  additional  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected  at  the  stockholders’  meeting  recently  held  in  New 
York.  The  new  directors  are:  Edward  Hidden,  vice-president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  and  W.  B.  Wells,  vice-president  of  the 
Third  National  Bank,  both  of  St.  Louis.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
election  of  a  second  vice-president  and  additional  assistant  secretaries. 


Travelers  Issues  New  Policy. 

The  Unrestricted  Combination  Death  and  Dismemberment  Accident 
Policy  and  the  Unrestricted  Death  Only  Accident  Policy  are  the  latest 
forms  to  be  issued  by  the  Travelers.  The  latter  sells  for  $12.50  for 
$5000  insurance  to  select  risks,  and  $14.50  for  a  similar  amount  to  physi¬ 
cians  and  dentists.  This  policy  insures  against  loss  of  life  resulting 
from  bodily  injuries  effected  directly  and  independently  of  all  other 
causes  through  external,  violent  and  accident  means,  including  acci¬ 
dental  death  by  sunstroke,  freezing,  gas  or  poison,  but  excluding  suicide, 
sane  or  insane.  It  contains  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  policy  may  be  left  with  the  company  to  provide  a  limited  or  a  life 
income  with  a  dividend. 

The  death  and  dismemberment  policy  cost  $3  a  thousand  to  select  risks 
and  $3.50  a  thousand  to  physicians  and  dentists.  The  principal  sum  is 
payable  for  loss  of  life,  both  hands  or  feet,  hand  and  foot  or  both  eyes; 
one-half  the  principal  sum  for  one  hand  or  one  foot,  and  one-third  for 
one  eye.  Double  benefits  are  paid  for  travel,  elevator  and  burning  build¬ 
ing  accidents.  The  principal  sum  is  payable  for  sunstroke,  and  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  features  apply  as  in  the  first  policy. 


Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Company  to  Enter  Eastern  States. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  which  is 
now  operating  in  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
is  about  to  enter  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  to  write  burglary  and  plate  glass  insurance.  This  company  began 
business  in  1903,  with  $200,000  capital,  and  its  directors  and  officers  com¬ 
prise  some  of  the  most  successful  business  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
transacts  the  following  lines  of  insurance  in  the  territory  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  confined  its  operations:  Elevator,  employers’  liability,  general 
liability,  landlord’s  liability,  public  liability,  team  and  workmen’s 
wages.  As  above  stated,  it  will  write  burglary  and  plate  glass  risks  in 
the  new  territory  which  it  contemplates  entering.  Although  it  is  only 
in  its  third  year,  the  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Company  had,  on  June  30, 
1905,  accumulated  assets  amounting  to  $453,165  (an  increase  of  $59,000 
since  January  1,  1905),  and  its  surplus  as  to  policyholders  was,  on  June 
30.  $320,726.  Its  reinsurance  reserve  then  amounted  to  $76,644.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  progressive  company  are  as  follows:  President,  Edmund  F. 
Green;  vice-president,  John  C.  Coleman;  treasurer.  Ant.  Borel  &  Co.;  sec¬ 
retary,  Franklin  A.  Zaire;  counsel,  Frank  P.  Deering. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes 

—The  Endowment  Accident  Company  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  is  being 
promoted  by  H.  L.  Wilson. 

—It  is  now  stated  that  the  final  organization  of  the  Independent  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago  will  probably  be  deferred  until 
after  January  1. 

— The  committee  on  uniform  policy  phraseology  of  the  International 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  will  meet  on  September  22,  at  the 
New  York  offices  of  the  United  States  Casualty. 

— The  Marion  Relief  Fund  Association  has  been  chartered  in  Indiana 
to  write  accident  and  sickness  insurance  on  the  assessment  plan.  Theo¬ 
dore  H.  Wheeler  and  Charles  Bowker  of  Indianapolis  are  president  and 
secretary,  respectively. 

— The  Spectator  has  received  a  neatly  bound  and  illustrated  volume 
containing  a  personal  sketch  of  Reinhold  R.  Koch,  together  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  American  Assurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  is  the  founder  and  president. 

— The  Southern  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  has 
been  licensed  by  the  Georgia  Department.  W.  C.  Willis  is  president, 
and  J.  C.  Wilkinson  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  purely  mutual  basis  and  will  not  issue  policies  in  excess 
of  $100.  A  membership  fee  of  $4  will  be  charged,  of  which  $1  will  be  put 
into  a  permanent  reserve  fund. 

— It  is  now  stated  that  the  employees  of  the  contractor  who  was  doing 
work  on  the  Myers  department  store  in  Albany,  which  collapsed  re¬ 
cently,  killing  thirteen  persons,  knew  that  the  building  was  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  condition  an  hour  before  the  accident  happened.  The  contractor 
carried  employers’  liability  insurance,  but  not  public  liability.  Should 
he  be  held  liable  by  the  courts,  a  number  of  heavy  claims  are  likely  to 
be  filed. 

— Press  notices  and  despatches,  as  collated  by  the  fidelity  department 
of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  month  of 
July,  1905,  indicate  defalcations  as  follows:  Banks,  $1,005,985;  benevo¬ 
lent  societies,  $2,088.04;  building  and  loan  associations,  $30,000;  Federai 
and  State,  $15,723.34;  firms  and  corporations.  $122,326.95;  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  $3772;  municipal,  $9090;  transportation  companies,  $5104;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  $229,923.59;  total,  $1,424,012.92. 

— The  Colorado  Association  of  Life,  Casualty  and  Bond  Underwriters, 
organized  to  combat  the  Insurance  Department  in  its  determination  to 
require  licenses  from  all  agents,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  C.  Rubincam,  Fidelity  and  Casualty;  first  vice-president.  Ira  B. 
Jackson,  Pacific  Mutual  Life;  second  vice-president,  Leonard  C.  Jones, 
Ocean  Accident;  treasurer,  Meyer  Henderson,  Penn  Mutual  Life;  secre¬ 
tary,  H.  A.  Hunsaker,  Travelers.  The  membership  of  this  association  is 
limited  to  generai  agents. 

— The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  agents  of  the  American  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  September  1  and  2,  and  was 
largely  attended,  representatives  being  present  from  almost  every  dis¬ 
trict  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  a  number  of  the  more  important  districts 
in  New  Jersey.  The  visiting  representatives  of  the  company  expressed 
themselves  without  exception  as  having  been  most  hospitably  entertained 
during  the  convention,  and  took  their  leave  of  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  pledging. without  res  rve  to  make  the  future  months  so  productive 
in  the  volume  of  new  business  for  the  company  as  to  make  all  previous 
records  odious  by  comparison. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 

United  Surety  Company  of  Baltimore. 

The  United  Surety  Company  of  Baltimore,  with  offices  at  15  South 
.street,  expects  to  be  writing  business  by  October  1.  General  surety  and 
burglary  lines  will  be  taken  up  first  and  possibly  other  lines  later.  The 
following  named  gentlemen  have  been  chosen  directors:  Robert  Garrett, 
of  the  banking  house  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons;  Francis  T.  Homer,  of 
the  law  firm' of  Willis,  Homer,  France  &  Smith;  August  Weber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  German  Bank;  Ernest  J.  Clark,  Maryland  State  agent  of  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life;  Walter  A.  Mason,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Farmers  National  Bank;  S.  S.  Janney,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Ritchie  &  Janney;  S.  H.  Tatersall,  secretary  of  the  Order  of  Heptasophs; 
H.  R.  Shirley,  Olin  Bryan,  H.  G.  Penniman  and  J.  F.  Rolph,  all  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  W.  R.  Eidson  of  St.  Louis.  Additions  to  the  board  will  be 
made  later  on. 

'Pile  officers  are:  President,  Olin  Bryan;  vice-president,  Henry  G.  Pen¬ 
niman;  treasurer,  Walter  A.  Mason;  secretary,  Robert  A.  Dobbin,  Jr., 
assistant  secretary,  E.  D.  Livingston. 
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Minor  Surety  Notes. 

— The  new  Chicago  code  requires  that  all  bonds  on  city  contracts  be  tor 
double  the  amount  of  the  contract. 

— Frederick  Essen,  who  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  People’s  United 
States  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  closed  by  the  Federal  authorities, 
gave  a  bond  for  $250,000,  of  which  $125,000  was  in  the  Federal  Union 
Surety  and  $125,000  in  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit. 

— The  Buffalo  Evening  Times  states  that  when  the  list  of  withdrawals 
from  the  defunct  German  Bank  of  Buffalo  is  read  and  the  names  and 
connections  of  those  who  withdrew  their  accounts  is  learned,  there  will 
he  many  charges  of  a  sensational  character.  The  bank’s  records  are 
now  being  examined  by  the  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust,  against  which 
the  bank  had  a  large  surety  claim. 


some  phases  of  the  company’s  operations,  quite  creditable  to  it,  would  have  been 
more  clearly  shown. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  company  has  been  found  essentially  correct 
in  all  important  particulars  in  addition  to  the  items  referred  to  above,  such  as 
bonds  owned,  collateral  loans,  policy  loans,  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank,  as  well 
as  the  policy  reserve  and  other  liabilities.  Some  of  the  items  which,  from  their 
nature,  could  not  be  made  up  with  absolute  exactness  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  their  report  were  found  somewhat  incorrect,  but 
as  the  company  had  in  many  cases  considerably  understated  its  assets  or  over¬ 
stated  its  liabilities,  the  outcome  of  the  corrections  was  found  to  be  so  much 
in  favor  of  the  company  as  to  make  their  surplus  nearly  $350,000  more  than  shown 
in  the  annual  statement.  The  surplus  is  thus  practically  $7,600,000,  out  of  total 
assets  over  $93,500,000.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  surplus  belongs  to  all 
participating  policyholders,  and  does  not  include  deferred  dividend  accumula¬ 
tions  tor  particular  classes  of  policyholders,  as  the  company  has  never  issued 
policies  upon  any  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  plan. 

Critical  inspection  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  show  that  they  gave 
constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  affairs  of  their  trust.  The  office  books  and 
papers,  together  with  all  the  observations  of  your  examiners,  have  satisfied 
them  that  there  is  no  improper  expenditure,  and  that  the  company  is  managed 
primarily,  and  apparently  exclusively,  in  the  interest  of  its  policyholders.  Re¬ 
spectfully  submitted,  DAVID  P.\RKS  F.'KCKLKR,  Special  Examiner. 

Dated  August  23,  1905. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Mutual  Benefit  Life  Examination. 

Bicnow  will  be  found  the  complete  text  of  the  report  made  on  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  by  David  Parks  Fackler,  consulting 


actuary,  for  the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Department: 


Hon.  David  O.  Watkins,  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance,  Trenton. 


Sir — I  uould  now  report  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  I^had  the  honor  of  beginning 
under  your  direction  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1905. 

From  the  first  I  was  assisted  by  Henry  F.  C.alpin,  attorney  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Elliott  Ilardon,  both  regular  examiners  of  your  Department,  and  also 
by  my  own  managing  clerk,  and  C.  E.  I^Jeune,  both  of  whom  have  been  with 
me  in  many  examinations.  Other  assistants  were  added  from  time^  to  bme,  so 
that  in  all  ten  persons  were  engaged  in  the  work  at  the  company  s  office,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  appraisers  and  persons  employed  outside.  ,  , 

Though  the  examination  was  made  in  the  regular  course  of  the  Department  s 
business,  the  officers  were  evidently  much  surprised  at  our  coming,  as  only  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  investigation;  but  they  immediately  made 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  examination,  whieh  put  them  to  some  incon¬ 
venience,  because  their  accommodations  were  much  reduced  by  the  tearing 
down  of  part  of  the  old  office  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  on 


the  present  site.  .  ,  j  ■  -i 

In  accordance  with  your  direction,  the  examination  has  been  made  primarily 
as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  company’s  annual  statement  for  December  31,  1904, 
but  the  books  and  records  of  the  company  have  been  examined  for  the  entire 
period  since  the  last  investigation — that  made  for  the  date  of  December  31,  1900. 

About  one-half  of  the  assets  of  the  company  consist  of  mortgages  on  real 
estate  in  over  fifteen  States,  and  mostly  on  Western  farms.  These  loans  are  very 
numerous,  nearly  15,000  in  all,  of  which  nearly  10,000  are  new  cases  taken  since 
the  year  1900,  over  one-half  of  the  cases  then  outstanding  having  been  paid  off. 
The  examination  of  the  titles  of  mortgaged  properties  and  of  the  other  details 
connected  therewith  has  constituted  one  of  the  largest  parts  of  the  work;  Mr. 
Galpin  had  immediate  charge  of  this,  and  bis  report  of  the  details  is  appended 
hereto.  At  the  last  examination  it  was  found  that  the  company  had  had  a  very 
satisfactory  experience  with  regard  to  its  mortgage  loans,  and  it  was  now  found 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years  had  been  even  better  than  during  the 
previous  years,  the  overdue  interest  being  only  two-  hundredths  of  the  yearly 
interest,  and  the  foreclosures  much  less  in  proportion,  and  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  about  $1500  per  $1,000,000  of  mortgage  loans.  Prior  to  January  1.  1905,  the 
company  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  the  foreclosed 
properties  held  at  the  time  of  the  last  examination,  and  is  receiving  good  net 
returns  from  many  still  unsold.  Though  some  properties  were  sold  for  less  than 
cost,  the  losses  were  offset  over  fivefold  by  profits  in  other  cases  with  a  net 
average  profit  of  about  thirteen  per  cent  on  the  sales.  Since  that  date  and  up 
to  this  time  nearly  ten  per  cent  more  have  been  sold.  It  is  clear  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  business  has  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  success. 

The  appraisals  of  real  estate  owned  by,  or  mortgaged  to,  the  company  were 
made  either  by  persons  recommended  to  us  by  the  Insurance  Departments  of 
the  States  where  the  property  is  located,  or  by  local  banks  and  persons  of  re¬ 
pute.  Over  230  persons  were  employed  in  this  capacity,  and  many  of  them  ap¬ 
praised  from  two  to  twenty  pieces  of  property  each.  The  titles  of  the  properties 
and  the  papers  connected  therewith  were  found  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  certificates  of  the  county  clerks  in  a  large  number  of  cases  were 
verified  by  direct  correspondence  and  certificates  over  their  seals.  The  evident 
general  excellence  of  the  company’s  mortgage  loans  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
search  the  title  or  appraise  the  property  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
number.  The  cases  for  examination  were  selected  with  great  care  so  as  to  em¬ 
brace  the  larger  loans  and  test  the  character  of  the  company’s  investments  in 
every  section  of  the  States  in  which  they  have  made  loans. 

.Most  of  the  properties  held  under  foreclosure  were  appraised,  but  as  nearly 
all  had  been  carefully  valued  at  previous  examinations,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  reappraise,  except  in  cases  where  the  last  appraisal  or  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  property  appeared  not  to  justify  the  company’s  valuation.  In  all 
cases  the  rentals  and  disbursements  were  critically  examined.  The  aggregate 
valuation  of  the  foreclosed  properties  is  somewhat  under  their  book  valuation, 
and  I  am  satisfied  is  very  conservative.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  bought  for 
office  purposes  has  been  so  much  understated  by  the  company  that  the  value  of 
its  real  estate  of  all  kinds  is  much  in  excess  of  the  total  stated  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  report.  The  principal  Western  appraisers  and  many  of  the  Western 
properties  owned  or  mortgaged  were  visited  by  Mr.  Galpin  at  my  request,  and 
his  report  thereupon  is  filed  herewith. 

While  the  matter  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  public,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
insurance  officials  of  other  States  to  remark  that,  in  some  relatively  unimportant 
respects  the  company  has  not  filled  out  the  form  of  annual  statement  exactly  in 
the  manner  intended  by  the  National  Convention  of  State  Insurance  Officials. 
The  officers  of  the  company  have  had  conscientious  scruples  against  filling  out 
item  15  of  income,  and  items  1,  2  and  13  of  disbursements  in  the  way  contem¬ 
plated,  and  the  language  of  the  printed  form  appears  to  require  some  amend¬ 
ment,  so  that  careful  men  may  have  no  difficulty  in  making  affidavit  thereto. 
Had  the  intention  of  the  form  been  carried  out,  both  income  and  disbursement.s 
would  have  been  increased  by  bookkeeping  items  amounting  to  $196,000,  and 


Washington  Life’s  New  Rates. 

Thk  Washington  Life  has  issued  a  series  of  new  policies,  which  will  be 
known  as  “Preferred  Class  Policies,’’  and  has  made  a  general  reduction 
in  rates  for  both  participating  and  non-participating  forms.  The  new 
participating  rates  for  an  ordinary  life  policy  are  as  follows:  Age  25, 
$18.62;  age  30,  $21.09;  age  35,  $24.28;  age  40,  $28.47;  age  45,  $34.07;  age 
50,  $41.70.  Twenty-Payment  Life — age  25,  $28.25;  age  30,  $30.74;  age  35, 
$33.77;  age  40,  $37.53;  age  45,  $42.35;  age  50,  $48.80.  Twenty-Year  En¬ 
dowment-Age  25,  $45.26;  age  30,  $45.80;  age  35.  $46.63;  age  40,  $48;  age 
45,  $50.37;  age  50,  $54.41.  Non-participating  rates  ordinary  life,  age  25, 
$16.38;  age  30,  $18.65;  age  35,  $21.59;  age  40,  $25.49;  age  45,  $30.75;  age 
50,  $37.95.  Twenty-payment  life,  age  25,  $24.44;  age  30,  $26.80;  age  35, 
$29.72;  age  40,  $33.35;  age  45,  $38.04;  age  50,  $44.27.  Twenty-year  en¬ 
dowment,  age  25,  $42.45;  age  30.  $42.85;  age  35,  $43.51;  age  40,  $44.67;  age 
-15,  $46.73;  age  50,  $50.39. 

The  company’s  circular  letter  to  agents  announcing  the  new  rates  and 
policies  states: 

Policies  will  be  issued  to  first-class  risks  only,  at  the  rates  of  pre¬ 
miums  stated  in  the  following  pages  and  on  either  participating  or  non¬ 
participating  plans. 

The  minimum  amount  of  insurance  which  will  be  written  at  these 
rates  is  $1000. 

Cash  surrender  values  will  be  allowed  on  surrender  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  and  such  values  will  be  stated  in  the  policies.  A  table  of 
values  for  all  ages  is  incorporated  herein.  On  surrender  at  any  other 
time  or  date,  after  three  years’  premiums  have  been  paid,  non-partici¬ 
pating  paid-up  Insurance  only  will  be  granted. 

The  paid-up  values  on  life  policies,  on  the  participating  plan,  will  be 
the  same  as  on  the  regular  form  of  life  policy,  twenty-year  distribution. 
On  the  non-participating  plan  the  values  will  be  the  same  as  now  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  regular  life  policy,  non-participating.  On  limited  pay¬ 
ment  life  and  endowment  forms,  proportional  parts  of  paid-up  insurance 
will  be  allowed. 

The  usual  custom  of  the  company  in  respect  to  the  allowance  of  thirty 
days’  grace  in  payment  of  premiums  at  five  per  cent  interest  will  be 
followed  in  the  ease  of  these  policies. 

Lives  under  25  years  of  age  will,  if  acceptable,  be  written  at  the  rate 
for  age  25  years. 

The  profits  ascertained  to  be  divisible  to  preferred  class  policies,  is¬ 
sued  on  the  participating  plan,  will  be  allowed  to  such  policies,  if  in 
force,  at  their  anniversaries  in  each  fifth  year  succeeding  the  year  1905. 
Policies  of  this  class,  issued  in  years  intervening  between  such  fifth 
years,  will,  in  the  fifth  year  next  succeeding  their  year  of  issue,  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  their  share  of  the  divisible  profits,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  years  during  which  they  have  been  then  in  force. 

There  will  be  no  first  year’s  commission  paid  on  these  policies,  but  a 
renewal  commission  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  for  nineteen  years 
will  be  allowed  on  the  participating  forms,  and  five  per  cent  for  four¬ 
teen  years  on  the  non-participating  forms. 


Equitable  Agents  Meet. 

.-\bout  BKK)  agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  met  at  Manhattan  Beach  on  Monday 
for  a  three  days’  convention.  President  Morton  addressed  the  meeting  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  was  followed  by  Vice-President  Gage  E.  Tarbell.  The 
convention  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  assembled,  and  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  three  conventions,  which  were  to  have  been  simultaneously  held  in 
May  last  at  Chicago,  Washington  and  New  York.  Among  the  other  officers 
present  were  Third  Vice-President  George  T.  Wilson,  Controller  William  II. 
Day  and  F'inancial  Manager  II.  Rogers  Winthrop. 

President  Morton’s  address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  your  new  administration.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  to  make  it  dazzlingfy  brilliant.  The  effort  will  be  to  make  it 
honest,  courageous  and  conservative.  There  will  be  the  greatest  consideration 
shown  for  the  policyholders,  and  at  every  turn  their  interest  will  be  protected. 
All  of  the  new  directors  are  policyholders.  Businesslike  methods  will  prevail. 
1  he  more  economy  of  the  right  sort  we  can  institute,  the  more  we  can  save 
to  the  policyholders. 

Investments  will  be  of  the  highest  character.  The  institution  will  not  be  run 
as  an  adjunct  to  any  one  of  several  banking  houses.  Every  owner  of  securities 
will  have  a  chance  to  deal  with  us,  and  our  aim  will  be  to  buy  the  very  best  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  7  he  cheaper  the  society  can  be  properly  administered, 
the  better  we  can  invest  our  earnings  and  the  better  showing  we  can  make,  the 
easier  will  it  be  for  agents  to  sell  our  insurance. 


WILBUR  S.  TUPPER 

The  new  President  of  the  Conservative  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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I  want  to  see  the  insurance  business  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  politics. 
I  believe  in  the  proper  laws  safeguarding  the  sacred  trusts  of  insurance,  and  I 
will  co-operate  in  the  enactment  of  any  necessary  laws  with  that  end  in  view. 
We  shall  all  work  to  put  the  business  of  life  insurance  on  the  elevated  plane  it 
ought  to  occupy. 

The  new  management  of  the  Equitable  will  insist  on  an  annual  audit  of  its 
affairs  by  unbiased  and  independent  accountants.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to 
deceive  anybody,  not  even  ourselves. 

Retrenchments  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Equitable.  I  know  they  already 
amount  to  more  than  $600,000  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  four  per  cent  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $15,000.0O0.  They  will  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum  before  we  are 
through,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  satisfy  not  only  our  own  policyholders  and 
our  own  agents,  but  the  many  who  will  want  what  we  have  to  sell. 

I  have  great  ambitions  for  the  Equitable.  I  not  only  want  it  to  be  the  greatest 
and  the  best,  but  the  safest,  most  conservative  life  insurance  company  in  ex¬ 
istence.  I  want  it  to  be  the  one  that  agents  will  like  the  most  to  work  for  I 
want  it  to  be  the  one  that  policyholders  can  point  to  with  most  pride,  and,  above 
all,  I  want  it  to  be  the  one  that  everybody,  W'hether  outside  or  inside  can  refer 
to  as  the  ideal  institution  of  its  kind.  1  want  it  to  be  the  strongest  morally  as 
well  as  financially. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  business  matters,  and  numerous  prominent  field  men 
spoke,  relating  their  experiences  and  offering  many  helpful  suggestions  to  the 
younger  men.  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  pleasure  and  sight  seeing  and  a 
banquet  in  the  evening  concluded  the  convention. 


>llddle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—Manager  Wm.  J.  Robinson  of  the  United  States  Life  at  Buffalo  was  recently 
injured  quite  severely  in  an  automobile  accident. 

—The  proposed  Atlantic  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was  being  organized 
by  Perry  &  Clawney  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  abandoned. 

—Robert  C.  Hall  of  Pittsburg  is  among  the  large  insurers  of  the  country,  as 
he  carries  $1,055,000  of  life  insurance;  $450,000  went  to  the  Mutual  Life  of  New' 
York  as  a  surplus  line,  C.  A.  McFedy,  general  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual,  securing  the  application. 

—The  Hudson  Valley  Life  Llnderwriters  Association  has  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  convention  at  Hartford;  Delegates— George 
Cantine,  New  York;  J.  H.  Quinlan.  Northwestern  Mutual;  C.  P.  Sadlier 
North  American;  William  Whitehead.  Phoenix  Mutual;  William  P.  Howard,' 
Prudential.  .Mternates— F.  M.  Cantine.  New  >'ork;  W.  B.  Quinlan,  North'- 
western  Mutual;  Henry  Schonewolf,  New  York;  F.  .-X.  Hoyt,  Northwestern 
Mutual;  J.  E.  Ward,  New  York. 

—Henry  D.  Underwood  of  Harrisburg,  heretofore  manager  for  the  Equitable 
Life  for  Central  Pennsylvania,  but  who  resigned  last  week  because  he  could 
better  himself  financially,  has  not  yet  formed  a  new'  connection,  although  he  has 
lately  had  a  number  of  good  offers  from  other  companies.  During  his  five 
years’  connection  with  the  Equitable  at  Harrisburg  Mr.  Underwood  has  per¬ 
sonally  written  about  $1,000,000  of  insurance.  His  relations  with  the  Equitable 
are  entirely  amicable. 

—The  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  Jersey  will  send  delegates  to  the 
convention  at  Hartford  as  follows:  Delegates— R.  B.  Cornish,  Mutual  Benefit; 
C.  F.  McCord,  Penn  Mutual;  J.  Albert  Sandford,  Prudential;  Edgar  C.  Taylor, 
Metropolitan;  O.  L.  Gooding,  Northwestern  Mutual;  A.  H.  Gseller,  National, 
Vermont;  H.  M.  Van  Sant,  Travelers;  George  H.  Simonds,  Home;  C.  L.' 
Whitfield,  Mutual.  .'Mternates— F.  A.  Morrison,  Mutual  Benefit;  F.  L.  Bride, 
Northwestern  Mutual;  B.  F.  Reinmund,  ^Etna;  W.  H.  Lushear,  Union  Mutual, 
Carl  Darmheim,  Mutual;  James  Perry,  Prudential;  Cyrus  H.  Lang,  Prudential’; 
George  B.  Speer,  Prudential;  Charles  H.  Dewey,  Phoenix  Mutual. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—  I  he  New'  Brunswick  Fire  has  appointed  Cady  &  Perkins  its  Buffalo  (i\.  V.) 
agents. 

—  The  Teutonia  hire  of  .\llegheny.  Pa.,  has  been  licensed  to  transact  fire  in¬ 
surance  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  National  Unio.i  hire  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Frank  J.  Potts  its 
special  agent  for  Western  Pennsylvania. 

-George  H.  Russell  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  has  taken  his  son,  Clarence  H.  Russell, 
into  partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of  George  H.  Russell  &  Son. 

-The  recently  organized  Cottonseed  Crushers  Mutual  Assurance  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  commenced  business  on  September  1,  with  the  following-named  officers: 
F.  A.  Downes,  president  and  treasurer;  L.  M.  Haskell,  vice-president,  and  H.  C. 
Cornwall,  secretary. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Wilbur  S.  Tupper  Now  President  of  the  Conservative  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Wilbur  S.  Tupper,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Conservative  Lite 
Insurance  Company,  succeeding  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  deceased,  has  had 
experience  in  the  life  insurance  business  covering  a  period  of  almost 
twenty  years,  experience  both  in  the  field  and  in  actuarial  capacities. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Tupper  is  an  attorney  at  law,  being  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  State  of  California.  His  field  experience  covers  a  period 
of  about  a  dozen  years,  during  which  time  he  carried  a  rate  book  and 
application  blank  for  various  companies.  From  a  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  standpoint,  Mr.  Tupper  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  serve 
as  the  chief  executive  of  any  life  insurance  company.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
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T  upper’s  degree,  he  is  an  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
is  a  successful  student  of  both  English  and  Scandinavian  literature. 

The  Conservative  Life’s  success  since  its  organization  has  been  often 
commented  upon.  That  success  has  been  along  the  line  of  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  justly  regarded  as  Conservative  Life  principles,  since  it 
was  that  company  which  first  successfully  established  them  in  the  field. 
All  of  the  insurance  plans,  methods  and  principles  of  the  company  w'ere 
put  into  force  by  Mr.  Tupper  personally. 

Mr.  Tupper  has  also  done  much  to  help  the  life  insurance  profession 
generally.  •  He  has  done  considerable  lecturing  on  life  insurance,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  also  published  a  book 
on  “Net  Rates  and  Reserves,”  which  is  now  a  standard  work  on  pre¬ 
liminary  term  valuations.  Mr.  Tupper  is  about  forty  years  old,  and  has 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  some  of  the  greatest  life  insurance  men 
in  the  country. 

George  1.  Cochran,  the  new  vice-president  of  the  company,  is  known 
as  a  leading  financier  of  the  Southwest.  He  is  associated  with  the 
strongest  and  best  institutions  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Cochran’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  fitted  him  eminently  for  the  handling  of  the  Conservative  Life 
Insurance  Company’s  finances,  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  in  the  past 
that  the  company  has  been  so  successful  as  it  has  along  financial  lines. 
Mr.  Cochran  is  a  young  man,  being  less  than  forty. 


THE  WEST. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Northwestern  Mutual  has  issued  a  new  form  of  ten-year  renewable  term 
policy. 

—By  an  opinion  rendered  by  R.  .\.  Stone,  assistant  Attorney-General  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  to  Insurance  Commissioner  O’Brien,  special  life  insurance  contracts  arc 
allowable  in  Minnesota. 

— Samuel  M.  Po'vvell,  the  successful  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  in 
.Arkansas,  has  been  eleced  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Trust  Company,  just 
organized  at  Little  Rock. 

—The  Marquette  Mutual  Life  of  Chicago,  which,  having  passed  through  a  re¬ 
ceivership,  is  now  being  managed  by  Willis  Palmer,  is  said  to  be  operating 
again  on  the  assessment  plan. 

The  Inter-State  Life  of  Indiana  has  issued  a  new'  whole  life  non-participating 
policy  at  slightly  lower  rates.  Heretofore  this  company’s  non-participating 
policies  have  been  on  the  reduced  premium  plan. 

—During  August  the  Central  and  Southern  Illinois  agency  of  the  National 
Life  of  U.  S.  A.,  under  McClintick  cSt  Smith,  general  agents,  lead  in  volume 
and  premiums,  followed  by  the  .Mabaina  department,  under  Cox  Brothers, 
managers. 

—The  Reserve  Loan  Life  of  Indianapolis  has  offered  $250  in  prizes  for  the 
best  article  based  on  the  company’s  motto:  “We  pay  our  agents  to  represent 
us,  and  not  to  talk  against  other  companies.”  Papers  must  reach  Secretary 
W.  K.  Beilis  on  or  before  November  1. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  10,  1905,  written  to  County  Treasurer  Pierson  at 
Princeton,  Ill.,  Attorney-General  Stead  of  Illinois  has  ruled  that  endowment 
life  insurance  policies  which  have  a  cash  surrender  value  are  taxable  at  their 
cash  value  on  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year. 

—The  Lincoln  National  Life  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  engaged  quarters  in 
the  White  National  Bank  Building.  This  company  was  chartered  recently,  and 
Harry  S.  New  and  Charles  L.  Henry  of  Indianapolis  and  William  K.  Noble  and 
William  M.  Griffin  of  Fort  Wayne  have  just  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  Arthur  F.  Hall  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

—The  Ghio  Department  has  finished  its  examination  of  the  Columbia  Life  of 
Cincinnati,  and  in  its  report  states:  “We  have  carefully  verified  all  items  of 
income  and  disbursement  and  found  the  same  to  agree  with  the  books  and 
records.  There  was  no  liability  for  losses,  all  having  been  promptly  paid.”  So 
far  this  year  the  company’s  writings  have  been  fifty  per  cent  in  advance  of  the 
similar  period  in  1904,  and  the  mortality  so  far  this  year  has  been  but  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  expected. 

The  North  American  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  organized  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  Z.  H.  Austin,  formerly  corresponding  secretary  for  the  North¬ 
western  National  Life,  is  president;  R.  W'.  Stanford,  vice-president,  and  Henry 
M.  Little,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will  write  casualty  and  straight 
and  endow’ment  life  insurance  on  the  co-operative  or  assessment  plan.  It  is 
proposed  to  start  with  life  insurance,  issuing  an  assessment  policy  and  one 
having  a  stated  premium  based  on  the  .\merican  Table  of  Mortality.  The  in¬ 
surance  will  all  be  of  the  term  policy  variety,  terminating  at  age  sixty-five. 

^^The  National  Agency  Company  of  Chicago  has  organized,  with  $l,00O,(KIO 
capital,  to  promote  the  business  of  the  Chicago  Life;  $21X1,000  of  the  stock  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  with  si.x  per  cent  guaranteed  dividends.  Tlie  general  manager  of  the 
agency  company  will  be  H.  W.  Strickler,  formerly  manager  for  the  Franklin 
Life  in  Chicago,  and  more  recently  with  the  New  York  Life.  The  offices  of  the 
company  will  be  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
Illinois,  Wi.sconsin  and  Minnesota  will  be  the  first  States  organized.  State 
managers  will  be  appointed,  each  to  have  three  district  managers,  who  will 
have  three  field  superintendents  each.  All  contracts  are  to  be  on  a  salary  basis, 
with  a  contingent  commission.  Present  agency  arrangements  with  the  Chicago 
Life  will  remain  unchanged.  Stock  of  the  agency  company  is  being  sold  with 
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life  insurance  of  the  Chicago  Life,  and  each  State  will  be  allotted  a  portion  of 
the  stock. 

Western  men  who  will  attend  the  Life  Underwriters  convention  at  Hartford: 
Iowa  Life  Underwriters  Association — Delegates:  A.  H.  Huling,  The  Under¬ 
writers  Review;  Dr.  C.  H.  Philpott,  Des  Moines;  George  B.  Peak,  Central;  R. 
.1.  Fleming,  Mutual;  B.  N.  Waller,  Northwestern  Mutual;  Sidney  A.  Foster, 
Royal  Union  Mutual.  Alternates:  Robert  N.  Merritt,  National,  Vermont;  Elmer 
Dwiggins,  Central;  J.  C.  Cummings,  Equitable,  Iowa;  C.  E.  Rawson,  Des 
Moines;  William  Parsons,  Prudential;  H.  E.  Aldrich,  Equitable,  Iowa.  Life 
L^nderwriters  Association  of  Cincinnati — Delegates:  Collin  Ford,  Altna;  J.  W. 
Iredell,  Jr.,  Penn  Mutual;  W'illiam  B.  Jones,  State  Mutual;  Charles  E.  Logan, 
Cc  inecticut  Mutual;  John  A.  Ringold,  Berkshire;  William  D.  Yerger,  Provi¬ 
dent  L.  and  T.  Alternates:  J.  H.  Byrley,  Fidelity  Mutual;  W.  A.  R.  Bruhl, 
Home;  George  C.  Dieterly,  Prudential;  Thomas  Q.  Dix,  Travelers;  E.  W. 
yewell.  Union  Central;  George  F.  Whitlock,  Prudential.  Indiana  Association  of 

I.ife  Underwriters — Delegates:  Pleasant  Bond,  Penn  Mutual;  J.  F.  Habbe, 
■Massachusetts  Mutual;  E.  G.  Ritchie,  State  Mutual;  E.  M,  Post,  Mutual;  E.  E. 

Roland,  Equitable;  D.  F.  Swain,  Northwestern  Mutual;  E.  E.  Flickinger,  John 

Hancock;  J,  J.  Price,  Berkshire;  J.  H.  Hughes,  Prudential.  Alternates;  John 
E.  Turner,  Union  Central;  Frank  W'.  Olin,  United  States;  W.  J.  Greenwood, 
Northwestern  Mutual;  I.  Brown,  Metropolitan;  W.  H.  Hart,  Equitable;  J.  R. 

King,  Mutual  Benefit;  C.  N.  Van  Cleave,  New  York.  Kansas  City  Life  Under¬ 

writers  Association — Delegates:  C.  C.  Courtney,  Mutual  Benefit;  Frank  O. 
Chesney,  State  Mutual;  William  N.  Drennon,  .4itna;  Ira  B.  Mapes,  Phoenix 
Mutual;  Floward  C.  Boone,  New  York.  Alternates:  C.  N.  Seidlitz,  Mutual;  W. 
P.  Motley,  Pacific  Mutual;  W.  B.  Henderson.  National,  Vermont;  C.  D.  Mill, 
New  England  Mutual;  H.  J.  Groves,  Union  Central. 

^  With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Cerro  Gordo  Mutual  Fire  of  Piatt  county,  Illinois,  has  ben  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

— The  Des  Moines  Fire  has  entered  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  with 
Charles  E.  Billingsley  of  Guthrie  as  general  agent 

Dillhoff,  Reidinger  &  Schweer,  the  new  Cincinnati  firm,  has  secured  the  sole 
agency  of  the  Northwestern  Underwriters  of  Milwaukee  for  Hamilton  county. 

— The  ratio  of  fire  losses  to  premiums  in  Indiana  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1!K)5  was  seventy-five  per  cent,  against  forty-eight  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of 
1904. 

—George  Velten  Steeb,  Ohio  special  agent  of  the  Continental,  has  resigned 
his  various  official  and  committee  connections  with  fire  protection  and  field  or¬ 
ganizations. 

— lire  Bankers  and  Merchants  of  Fayetteville,  .\rk.,  has  been  organized,  with 
E.  L.  Barkley,  formerly  with  W.  I..  Nelson  &  Co.  of  Memphis,  as  managing 
underwriter. 

— W.  L.  Nelson  &  Co.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  have  been  appointed  Arkansas 
general  agents  of  the  North  State  Fire  of  Greensboro.  N.  C.,  and  A.  W.  South- 
wick  of  Little  Rock,  special  agent  for  that  State. 

— The  New  Brunswick  Fire  has  entered  Illinois  and  appointed  Rollo,  Webster 
iS:  Co.  its  local  agents  for  Chicago.  It  is  understood  that  the  latter  firm  will 
also  act  as  general  agents  for  the  company’s  Western  field. 

— J.  T.  Wayland  &  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  general  agents  of  the  Shawnee  Fire  of 
Topeka  for  Missouri,  have  appointed  R.  C.  Wayland  of  Armstrong  and  George 
T.  McMahon  of  Kansas  City,  special  agents  of  the  Shawmee  for  Missouri. 

— A  new  stock  fire  company  is  in  process  of  organization  at  Chicago  to  be 
known  as  the  Columbus  Fire  and  Marine.  E.  A.  Becker,  formerly  Cook  county 
special  agent  of  the  German  of  Peoria,  is  the  promoter.  The  new  company 
proposes  to  have  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000  and  a  net  surplus  of  $50,000. 

— Speaking  of  the  $10  license  fee  charged  insurance  agents  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
the  city  attorney  is  of  opinion  that  the  charge  is  illegal,  as,  having  taxed  and 
licensed  companies  to  transact  business  in  the  city,  the  latter  has  no  power  by 
ordinance  to  require  the  payment  by  such  companies  or  their  agents  of  any 
other  tax  or  fee. 

— The  Southern  Fire  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  oragnized  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  recently  organized  Southern  Trust  Company.  The 
Southern  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $.500,000,  of  which  $200,(X)0  is  expected  to 
he  subscribed  at  an  early  date.  Wm.  M.  Kavanaugh  is  president;  J.  J.  Kress, 
vice-president,  and  .Alex.  C.  Hull,  secretary. 

—.An  interesting  diseussion  may  be  looked  for  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  at 
.Niagara  Falls  of  the  Western  Union  over  the  question  of  inaugurating  an  in¬ 
spection  bureau  to  take  the  place  of  the  disbanded  Insurance  Survey  Bureau, 
whose  members  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Western  Union  would  organize  a 
similar  institution  in  connection  with  that  organization. 

—The  officers  of  the  National  .Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents 
may  be  able  to  secure  a  conference  at  Chicago  next  month  with  company  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Among  the  most  important  subjects  that  will  be  brought  up  at  the 
forthcoming  conference  are  the  following:  The  establishment  of  an  agreement 
regarding  the  writing  of  business  by  brokers  in  companies  admitted  to  a  State, 
but  not  represented  locally  where  the  property  is  located,  and  non-board  and 
broker  competition. 

—The  recent  ruling  on  surplus-line  companies  by  Sui)erintendent  A’reden- 
burgh  of  the  Illinois  Insurance  Department  has  aroused  considerable  interest 
among  the  surplus  line  brokers  in  Chicago.  The  Superintendent  ruled  that  no 
surplus-line  company  can  write  business  in  Illinois  unless  it  is  regularly  licensed 
by  some  State  or  county.  Notices  have  been  sent  to  the  surplus-line  brokers 


demanding  that  they  file  with  the  Department  the  names  of  companies  in  which 
they  have  placed  surplus  business  since  January  1.  The  Department  will  then 
require  these  companies  to  file  copies  of  their  home  State  licenses,  etc. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Eastern  Life  Reorganizes. 

The  Eastern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  changed 
its  title  to  the  Conservative  Life  and  Annuity  Company,  and  increased 
its  capital  to  $100,000.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  business  is 
under  way  and  new  policy  forms  will  be  issued  within  the  next  six  weeks. 

The  company  will  write  the  ordinary  and  limited-payment  life  policies, 
and  the  endowments,  on  both  participating  and  non-participating  plans. 
The  dividends  will  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  five  years,  or  will 
be  accumulated  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-year  period.  A  disability  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  added  to  the  policies  and  their  other  features  made  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible.  The  new  company  will  begin  business  In  the  early 
fall. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  organized  at  Fayetteville,  N. 

C. ,with  $100,000  capital,  largely  over-subscribed  by  banking,  turpentine  and  lumbet 
men.  Among  those  interested  in  the  new  company  are;  E.  H.  Williamson,  C. 

J.  Cooper,  R.  MacMillan,  A.  MacArthur,  John  Blue,  W.  L.  Holt,  A.  L.  Shaw, 
John  Elliott,  A.  R.  MacEachern  and  J.  W.  MacLaughlin. 

— C.  W.  Deming  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  special  agent  for  the  New  York  Life, 
who,  in  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  exceeded  the  requirements  for  membership 
in  the  $200,000  Club,  in  August  wrote  twenty-four  applications  for  $64,000  of  in¬ 
surance.  In  complimenting  Mr.  Deming  upon  this  record.  Agency  Director 

D.  B.  Falk  says  that  he  doubts  if  there  were  ten  men  in  the  entire  United  States 
who  equaled  the  work  done  by  the  Brunswick  gentleman. 

— The  following  Southern  life  associations  have  appointed  delegates  to  the 
convention  at  Hartford:  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Birmingham,  Ala. — 
Delegates:  W.  J.  Cameron,  Washington;  W.  H.  Stewart,  Metropolitan;  E.  H. 
Andrews,  Union  Central;  W.  H.  Leyens,  Equitable;  C.  N.  Avery,  Prudential. 
Alternates:  G.  N.  Cox,  National  U.  S.  A.;  V\^  L.  Sessions,  Prudential;  P.  C. 
Ratliff,  Penn  Mutual;  Robert  Jemerson,  Jr.,  Travelers;  C.  B.  Jennings,  Fidelity 
Mutual.  Life  Llnderwriters  Association  of  North  Carolina — Delegate:  J.  B. 
Boushall,  Aitna.  .Alternate:  R.  B.  Raney,  Penn  Mutual.  Life  Underwriters 
.Association  of  Peoria,  Ill. — Delegates:  George  L.  Root,  Penn  Mutual;  Ira  A. 
I'isher,  Travelers;  Guy  C.  Goodfellow,  Connecticut  Mutual;  E.  D.  Monroe, 
Equitable;  H.  W.  Kieth,  John  Hancock.  Alternates:  E.  J.  B.  Hayward,  New 
York;  O.  C.  Jensen,  Equitable;  J.  W.  Goudy,  Mutual;  Paul  Cleveland,  New 
England  Mutual;  J.  B.  Aimer,  Prudential.  Louisville  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers — Delegates:  J.  C.  Davidson,  ..Etna;  H.  B.  Knowlton,  Travelers;  J.  M. 
Johnson,  Provident  Savings.  Alternates:  J.  G.  .A.  Boyd,  Prudential;  H.  S. 
Sheldon,  Citizens;  A.  B.  Wingfield,  Pheenix  Mutual. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  United  States  Fire  of  New  York  has  decided  to  quit  writing  business  in 
Tennessee. 

— The  Seaboard  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  increasing  its  capital,  and  proposes  to 
extend  its  operations  throughout  the  State. 

— This  week’s  pamphlet  from  Hy.  D.  Davis,  Ohio  State  Fire  Marshal,  deals 
with  the  losses  to  life  and  property  from  lightning,  and  favors  a  more  general  in¬ 
stallation  of  lightning  protective  apparatus. 

— President  Dexter  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  has  appointed  W. 

K.  Prescott,  A.  R.  Thommasson  and  F.  C.  Calkins  a  special  committee  to  get 
data  on  the  business  lost  to  the  mutuals  in  all  agency  towns  in  association 
territory. 

— The  Houston  Fire  and  Marine  has  instituted  suit  against  the  heirs  of  its 
late  president,  W.  J.  Swain,  for  the  recovery  of  $160,000,  because  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  company  in  connection  with  the  alleged  counterfeit  Austin  re¬ 
funding  bonds. 

— The  governing  committee  of  the  Cotton  Insurance  Association  is  now  com¬ 
plete,  and  consists  of  the  following-named  members:  C.  F.  Low,  chairman; 
Milton  Dargan,  Thomas  Egleston,  Geo.  J.  Dexter,  E.  H.  A.  Correa,  Henry  E. 
Rees  and  Sam  P.  Cochran.  Headquarters  will  be  at  .Atlanta,  and  Edward  S. 
Gay  and  S.  V.  Tupper  have  been  chosen  associate  members  of  the  governing 
committee. 

— The  executive  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  giving  the  fullest  possible  power  to  the  stamping  clerk  of 
the  Atlanta  office.  All  rules,  rates,  forms  of  policies  and  other  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  fire  insurance  in  Atlanta  and  its  immediate  vicinity  will  be  ruled  and 
passed  upon  by  the  stamping  clerk  unless  such  rulings  are  in  direct  violation 
of  some  fixed  law  of  the  association. 

— The  Republic  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  licensed 
by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  is  about  to 
commence  active  business.  The  Republic  was  promoted  by  Elmer  Bennett,  its 
liresent  secretary,  and  we  are  advised  that  it  has  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  a  surplus 
of  $25,000,  which  have  been  fully  subscribed  by  the  best  financial,  commercial  and 
professional  interests  of  its  home  city.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Chas. 
M.  Barnett,  president;  T.  S.  Southgate,  vice-president;  W.  G.  Swartz,  vice 
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president;  Elmer  Bennett,  secretary;  Norman  Bell,  Jr.,  treasurer.  From  the 
office  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  we  learn  that  the  Republic  has  $10,000  of 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer. 

—Most  of  the  companies  have  ceased  writing  business  in  the  congested  district 
of  Nashville  until  satisfactory  rates  can  be  charged.  The  Atlanta  Birmingham, 
not  being  a  member  of  either  the  State  or  local  board,  began  rewriting  a  few 
days  ago,  charging  rates  which  in  some  instances  were  fifty  per  cent  in  advance 
of  old  tariffs.  Commissioner  Folk,  however,  held  that  the  company  was  in 
violation  of  the  law,  so  its  policies  were  canceled.  Later  advices  state  that 
J.  B.  Murrey  has  rendered  a  report  to  Attorney-General  Cates,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Insurance  Commissioner  Folk,  showing  the  rates  being  enforced  by 
companies  now  operating  in  Nashville.  It  is  probable  that  Commissioner  Folk 
may  modify  his  attitude,  and  allow  the  companies  to  write  at  the  rates  made  by 
Mr.  Murrey,  provided  there  is  no  agreement  regarding  their  use. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

The.  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  investigate  life  insurance 
conditions  held  its  first  session  in  the  aldermanic  chamber  of  the  City 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  gentlemen;  Senators  William  W.  Armstrong  (chairman), 
William  J.  Tully  and  Daniel  J.  Riordan,  and  Assemblymen  James  T. 
Rogers,  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  William  W.  Wemple,  Ezra  P.  Prentice  (secre¬ 
tary)  and  John  McKeown. 

There  were  present  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen,  mostly  executive 
officers  of  several  life  insurance  companies,  who  had  ben  subpoenaed  to 
appear.  There  were  also  in  attendance  several  lawyers,  who  appeared 
as  counsel  for  various  persons  interested  in  the  investigation. 

THE  FIRST  WITNESS. 

Robert  A.  Granniss,  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  the  first 
witness  called.  He  testified  as  follows: 

I  live  at  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  Besides  being  an  officer  and  director  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  I  am  a  director  of  the  United  States  Mortgage 
and  Trust  Company  and  also  of  the  Lawyers  Trust  Company.  The  Mutual  is  a 
real  mutual  company.  The  company’s  nominating  committee  nominates  a  ticket 
and  the  policyholders  vote  for  that  ticket  or  any  other  they  see  fit  to  vote  for. 
Policyholders  can  vote  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  There  has  never  been  any 
opposition  to  the  regular  ticket.  Most  of  the  voting  is  done  in  person.  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  A.  McCurdy  and  myself  hold  jointly  about  20,000  proxies,  but  we 
have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them.  I  don’t  remember  anybody  ever  to  vote 
by  proxy  at  a  Mutual  Life  directors’  election,  except  once  when  a  man  came 
down  from  up-State  holding  four  proxies  for  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he  voted 
them.  But  that  was  the  only  time  in  my  recollection. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  being  produced,  they 
showed  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1904,  in  the  election  of  nine  trustees  only 
158  votes  were  cast,  all  of  them  in  person  At  the  last  annual  meeting  only  199 
votes  were  cast  for  the  same  number  of  directors  by  the  policyholders.  Q.  Do 
these  instances  fairly  indicate  the  election  returns  of  the  Mutual  Life?  A.""Yes; 
about  200  vote  in  person  and  none  by  proxy. 

O.  Did  you  know  of  any  election  in  which  proxies  were  voted?  A.  Only 
one.  Then  a  man  from  a  New  York  State  town  came  and  voted  four  proxies. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Mutual  officers  held  proxies  for  the  policyholders? 
A.  No;  they  are  held  by  individuals  who  are  at  the  same  time  officers.  They  are 
not  held  by  the  officers  as  such. 

The  company  keeps  no  record  of  the  revocation  of  proxies  except  the  letters 
written  by  the  policyholders.  There  had  been  only  about  half  a  dozen  in  the  last 
six  months,  and  that  was  an  unusually  large  number.  The  Mutual’s  proxies 
continue  in  force  ten  years.  Any  holder  of  a  policy  for  $1000  or  over  is  entitled 
to  vote  for  trustees.  Mr.  Granniss  said  that  the  agents  were  instructed  to  get 
proxies  running  to  President  McCurdy  and  himself  if  the  policyholders  were 
willing  to  give  them. 

Q.  If  I  as  a  policyholder  wanted  to  communicate  with  other  policyholders,  how 
could  I  find  out  their  names?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  but  to  advertise?  A.  I  suppose  you  might  present 
an  application  to  the  company. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  company  would  grant  or  refuse  it? 
A.  No. 

Mr.  Granniss  said  that  the  company  published  a  notice  of  the  annual  meeting 
in  three  or  four  papers  in  New  York  city  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  days,  which 
was,  he  declared,  longer  than  the  time  required  by  law.  The  notice  was  pub¬ 
lished  also  in  the  company’s  periodical.  No  notice  is  sent  to  the  policyholders 
by  mail,  except  one  printed  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  in  which  policies  are 
mailed.  The  notice  is  published  in  no  papers  outside  of  New  York. 

THE  MUTUAL’S  SALARY  LIST. 

The  witness  was  not  able  to  give  off-hand  the  salaries  of  all  the  Mutual  officers, 
but  he  promised  to  have  a  list  prepared  showing  the  salary  list  from  1877,  the 
year  of  the  last  general  inquiry  into  insurance  conditions  by  the  legislature. 
Personally,  the  witness  said  he  got  $50,000  a  year.  His  salary  was  raised  from 
$40,000  about  four  years  ago. 

THE  VOTING  FOR  DIRECTORS. 

Walter  G.  Oakman,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Mutual’s  board  of 
election  inspectors  for  several  years,  testified  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
personally,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men  who  voted 
at  the  meetings  except  as  the  officers  of  the  company  told  him. 

Q.  Did  you  make  no  effort  yourself  to  inquire  whether  the  voters  carried  $1000 
insurance  or  not?  A.  No. 

Q.  Were  books  or  records  consulted  by  the  company’s  officers  in  regard  to  the 
qualification  of  the  voters?  A.  No. 

O.  Did  the  voters  seem  to  be  known  personally  to  the  officers?  A.  Yes. 

O.  Did  the  same  persons  appear  at  different  elections?  A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  Were  many  of  them  employed  about  the  Mutual  building?  A.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  There  were  persons  from  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  the 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 


Q.  Did  you  take  the  names  of  the  voters?  A.  They  were  taken. 

Q.  Were  any  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  how  long  they  had  been  oolicv- 
holders?  A.  No.  y  j 

SECRETARY  JOHN  C.  M’CALL  TESTIFIES. 

Secretary  John  C.  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  testified  that  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  old,  that  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  company  on  the  day  of  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  in  1899,  as  secretary  to  the  Agents’  Club,  with  a 
salary  of  $2500.  He  was  then  made  recorder,  and  in  1901  became  assistant  secre- 
V  became  junior  secretary  with  an  advance 

in  pay  to  $10,000,  and  m  May,  1902,  he  was  made  senior  secretary,  which  office  he 
holds  now  at  a  salary  of  $14,000. 

He  was  asked  if  the  New  York  Life  is  a  mutual  company. 

Absolutely,’  he  replied.  He  stated  that  at  no  time  had  the  society  sent 
special  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  to  the  policyholders  through  the  mail 

The  witness  said  that  there  were  800,000  policyholders  of  the  New  York  Life 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  company  held  25,000  proxies. 

Q.  To  whom  do  the  proxies  run?  A.  To  the  president,  John  A.  McCall  and 

*'’®..’^“=^-P''esidents,  George  W.  Perkins,  T.  A.  Buckner  and  D  P  Kingsley 

y.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  proxies?  A.  Yes. 

O.  When  was  it  made  up?  A.  When  we  got  the  subpoenas. 

V-,But  until  that  record  was  made  up  you  had  no  record  other  than  the 
proxies  themselves?  A.  No. 

A.  What  means  is  taken  to  ascertain  what  proxies  are  in  force  and  what  ones 
have  expired?  A.  Just  a  rough  estimate  is  made. 

O.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  an  expert  table  of  the  mortality  of  proxies^ 
A.  No  Jhe  number  that  expire  average  about  the  same  each  year  and  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  closely. 

Secretary  McCall  said  his  father’s  salary  as  president  was  $100,000  a  year 
t  he  three  first  vice-presidents  get  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  a  year  and  the  second 
vice-presidents  from  $18,000  to  feO.OOO. 


THE  PROXIES  OF  THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE. 

Edward  E.  Rhodes,  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  said  that  in  his  company  the  proxies  ran  to  President  Frederick 
hrelinghuysen  and  the  vice-president.  In  that  company  all  policyholders  whose 
policies  do  not  exceed  $1000  are  entitled  to  one  vote;  those  insured  for  less 
than  $5000  and  more  than  $1000  are  entitled  to  two  votes  each,  and  the  policy 
holder  who  maintains  a  risk  of  more  than  $5000  has  three  votes. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE'S  PROXIES. 

Haley  Fiske,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan,  testified  that  he  was  practically 
in  charge  of  the  entire  company.  He  said  the  capital  of  the  Metropolitan 
originally  was  $200,000  ,  4000  shares  at  $50  each.  Semi-annual  dividends  of  3% 
per  cent  are  paid.  The  present  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000.  The  new  issue  was 
apportioned  pro  rata  among  the  stockholders  at  $25  a  share.  Each  share  of 
stock  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  as  is  every  person  insured  whose  premium  for  a 
year  amounts  to  .$100  or  over.  Policyholders  who  desire  to  exercise  the  fran¬ 
chise,  though,  are  obliged  to  file  notice  with  the  secretary  of  the  company  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  beforehand.  The  company  has  8,000,000  policies  in  force,  and 
at  the  last  election  only  38,000  votes  were  cast. 


SECOND  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Frederic  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  testified 
that  he  as  well  as  other  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Mutual  had  participated  in 
underwriting  syndicates  which  sold  bonds  to  that  institution. 

Ihe  trustees  named  as  having  engaged  in  these  transactions  were,  besides 
himself.  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  company;  George  G.  Haven  and 
A.  D.  Juilliard.  All  of  these  men  are  either  regular  or  ex  officio  members  of  the 
company’s  sub-committee  of  the  finance  committee  with  which  all  transactions 
involving  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities  originate. 

The  trustees,  acting  individually,  took  their  underwritings  through  outside 
banking  houses  instead  of  from  the  managers  of  the  syndicate,  and  never  sub¬ 
scribed  until  after  the  Mutual  company  had  been  allotted  its  participations — for 
the  company,  it  was  said,  also  was  a  member  of  the  syndicate.  In  further  ex¬ 
planation  the  witness  said  that  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  which  James  Speyer,  a  trustee 
of  the  Mutual,  is  a  member,  had  arranged  with  Cuba  regarding  the  sale  of  the 
bonds.  The  Gallatin  Bank,  several  of  the  other  big  life  insurance  companies 
besides  the  Mutual,  large  banking  houses  and  some  individuals,  he  thought, 
participated  in  the  syndicate. 

O.  Do  you  know  that  none  of  the  officers  were  participators  in  the  Cuban  bond 
syndicate?  A.  I  want  to  state  specifically  that  I  had  Cuban  bonds  myself,  but 
I  did  not  take  them  for  many  days  after  the  Mutual  had  its  interest. 

O,  Did  you  take  them  by  participating  in  the  syndicate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  You  vrere  in  the  syndicate  subsequently?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  That  is,  after  the  Mutual  Life  subscribed,  you  subscribed?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cromwell  was  asked  whether  other  members  of  the  finance  committee  had 
subscribed  after  the  Mutual  subscription  was  in.  He  couldn’t  say  as  to  that, 
but  he  did  know  that  a  certain  banking  house,  whose  name  he  didn’t  care  to 
mention,  had  taken  $1,000,000  of  the  bonds,  and  that  he  sent  down  and  took  his 
allotment  from  them.  Mr.  Cromwell  added:  “I  told  two  or  three  members  of 
the  finance  committee  that  they  were  good  bonds  to  buy.” 

Q.  That  was  an  underwriting  syndicate,  was  it  not?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

0.  I  understand  you  participated  in  that?  A.  Through  that  banking  house. 

0.  The  banking  house  participated  in  the  syndicate  and  you  took  some  of  the 
bonds  from  the  banking  house.  A.  Yes. 

8.  What  was  that  banking  house?  A.  Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co. 

Did  other  members  of  the  finance  committee  do  likewise?  A.  I  am  very 
sure  they  did. 

O.  Who  are  they  that  you  have  in  mind?  A.  Well,  that  is  rather  telling  their 
private  business,  but  I  told  Mr.  McCurdy  he  had  better  buy  some,  and  told  Mr. 
Haven  and  Mr.  Juilliard. 

O.  Through  the  same  banking  house  in  the  same  way?  A.  In  the  same  way. 

O.  Not  subscribing  to  the  syndicate  in  the  first  instance?  .X.  No. 
l\Ir.  Cromwell  denied  that  the  banking  house  had  taken  its  allotment  in  the 
subscription  with  the  understanding  that  these  Mutual  trustees  would  take  part 
of  the  bonds.  The  witness  said  his  subscription  was  for  fifty  of  the  bonds,  and 
that  the  syndicate  agreement  for  the  company  was  in  writing.  Counsel  for  the 
committee  asked  him  to  produce  it. 

O.  I  understand  then  that  when  you  enter  into  a  syndicate  it  is  not  regarded 
as  quite  in  good  form  that  you  should  withdraw  your  syndicate  allotment  for 
investment?  A.  No. 

Q.  They  want  to  make  the  money  on  a  resale  of  the  allottment  that  is  dis¬ 
tributable^  among  the  members  of  the  syndicate  according  to  their  respective 
participations?  A.  Yes,  that  might  be  one  reason. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  syndicate  management  sells  to  the  public  you  get  in  and 
buy,  so  that  you  occupy  in  the  transaction  two  different  capacities — first  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  syndicate  you  xmderwrite  the  issue,  and  agree  in  any  event  to  take 
a  certain  amount  at  the  original  syndicate  price,  and  also  you  come  in  later  as  a 
part  of  the  public  and  take  a  portion  of  the  investment  from  the  syndicate  man¬ 
agers  after  the  public  offer  is  made?  A.  Yes. 

The  Mutual,  he  testified,  went  into  the  original  Japanese  bond  syndicate  and 
then  sold  out  as  the  new  issue  was  made.  The  company  has  to-day  $1,000,000 
of  the  old  4^s,  $3,000,000  of  the  new  4V^s.  He  said  the  company  made  $250,000 
out  of  the  old  issue. 

O.  Were  you  individually  in  that  syndicate,  or  any  of  them?  A.  1  gues.s  after 
we  got  in,  I  think  all  of  the  people  went  in. 
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.  Who  are  all  the  people?  A.  I  mean  by  that  those  enumerated  before. 

.  Mr.  ^IcCurdy?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  how  they  were  in  and  when  they  came  in,  and  just  what  was  done. 
A.  I  can  explain  it  perhaps  by  illustrating  in  this  way;  Why,  once,  and  more 
than  once,  when  it  was  found  that  our  interests  (the  company’s)  were  not  as 
large  as.  we  e.\pected,  the  individual  interests  have  been  withdrawn  immediately, 
it  being  a  preconceded  fact  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mutual  Life 
holding.  All  those  men  as  well  as  myself  are  investors,  having  money  to  invest, 
as  I  had  long  before  I  went  to  the  Mutual  Life — I  would  not  hold  office  in  the 
company  unless  1  was  allowed  to  invest  my  money — but  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  any  investment  made  by  an  individual  affected  the  subscription 
or  the  interests  of  the  Mutual  I.ife,  so  far  as  1  know.  It  has  been  watched  as 
closely  as  that. 

Q.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  subscription  of  the  Mutual  Life,  with  the 
large  amount  of  securities  that  the  syndicate  was  bringing  out,  would  greatly  aid 
the  success  of  the  venture?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  that  any  participators  would  be  benefited  by  the  success?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  understand  that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  But  if  you  never  allow  anything  to 
afieet  your  judgment  in  the  original  investment - 

e.  Allow  what  to  affect  your  judgment?  A.  The  fact  that  the  investment - 

.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  allow  the  fact  that  the  Mutual  Life  is  going  in 
to  influence  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cromwell  said  that  he  was  certain  the  finance  committee  in  making  the 
company’s  investments  never  considered  anything  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
security. 

“I  will  say  frankly,”  said  he,'  “that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  impropriety  in 
these  men  going  into  the  syndicates.  Others,  of  course,  may  differ  from  me. 
But  it  is  a  thing  I  have  thought  of  seriously,  because  for  some  time  I  declined 
to  go  into  some  of  the  syndicates.” 

Mr.  Cromwell  said  that  he  knew  that  he  had  a  right  to  invest  his  own  money 
as  he  saw  fit.  so  long  as  he  was  perfectly  conscientious  in  doing  it. 

“The  point  is,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “that  if  you,  as  an  officer,  used  your  judg¬ 
ment  and  discretion  conscientiously  with  regard  to  the  Mutual  I.ife  Insurance 
Company’s  investment,  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  impropriety  in  your  making 
money  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  transaction  which  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company’s  participation  in  helps  to  succeed.” 

Mr.  Cromwell  said  that  expressed  his  views. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  the  witness  whether  it  wasn’t  a  matter  of  fact  that  members 
of  the  sub-committee  of  the  company’s  finance  committee  are  generally  them¬ 
selves  interested  in  the  transactions  to  which  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  becomes  a  party  through  syndicate  participation,  and  Mr.  Cromwell  replied 
that  they  are  “very  largely.” 

Mr.  Hughes  requested  Mr.  Cromwell  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  all  the 
syndicate  transactions  of  the  company  for  the  last  ten  years;  also  a  statement  of 
the  syndicates  in  which  he  had  participated,  stating  the  profit  or  loss  involved. 
Counsel  for  the  committee  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  also  a  statement  of 
the  syndicate  transactions  in  which  the  other  trustees  had  participated,  and  that 
if  it  was  not  furnished  he  would  have  to  get  the  information  in  some  other  way. 

THE  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY. 

The  witness  said  he  was  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  He  owns  400  shares  of  the  capital  stock.  The  Mutual  company  owns 
81148  shares,  which  are  carried  at  a  book  value  of  $1.12(1,920.  Among  the  other 
Mutual  trustees  who  are  directors  are  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  R.  A.  Granniss, 
Walter  R.  Gillette,  Mr.  Juilliard,  Adrian  Iselin,  G.  R.  Henderson,  (j.  F.  Baker 
and  J.  N.  Jarvie. 

Mr.  Cromwell  testified  that  every  member  of  the  Mutual’s  finance  committee, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Granniss,  is  a  director  in  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company.  The  Mutual  acquired  its  stock  in  the  company  twelve  years  ago. 
Originally  it  held  10,000  shares.  The  trustees  of  the  Mutual  acquired  their  hold¬ 
ings  at  the  same  time  that  the  company  got  its  stock.  The  witness  admitted  that 
the  outside  stock  had  largely  been  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  it.  They  wanted,  he  said,  to  provide  some  place  where 
they  could  deposit  the  funds  of  the  Mutual  safely. 

THE  COMPANY’S  CASH  BALANCES. 

The  Mutual,  the  treasurer  testified,  carries  on  deposit  in  trust  companies  and 
banks  cash  ranging  in  amount  from  $9,000,O(Kl  to  $18,000,000.  One  reason  why 
such  a  large  amount  is  kept  on  hand  was  to  enable  the  company  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  quickly  of  any  large  offers  of  securities.  The  witness  cited  as  an  instance 
the  opportunity  which  the  Mutual  had  to  take  $5,000,000  of  the  Cuban  bonds. 
In  reply  to  a  question  he  stated  that  the  company  had  taken  only  $4,000,000,  and 
that  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  got  the  remaining  $1,000,000.  Counsel  for  the 
committee  wanted  to  know  why  the  Mutual  hadn’t  taken  an  additional  $1,000,()00 
if  the  bonds  were  a  good  investment. 

Q.  If  it  was  safe  for  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  why  wasn’t  it  safe  for  you? 
A.  We  didn’t  want  any  more  of  the  bonds. 

Q.  I  don’t  quite  comprehend  your  point.  The  Mutual  owns  half  the  stock 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company;  if  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  lost,  the 
Mutual  would  have  to  share  the  loss?  A.  Yes. 

THE  MUTUAL  ALLIANCE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hughes  inquired  in  regard  to  the  Mutual’s  relation  to  the  Mutual  Alliance 
Company.  The  witness  said  it  was  organized  on  the  East  Side,  because  several 
of  the  officers  of  the  Mutual  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  many  Hebrews 
were  interested  in  the  Mutual.  Its  capital  stock  is  $500,000.  It  was  incorporated 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  Mutual  took  $116,500  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Cromwell 
said  he  owned  100  shares,  and  that  Mr.  McCurdy  and  Mr.  Jarvie  were  also  stock¬ 
holders. 

The  Mutual  has  kept  a  standing  deposit  of  $2,50,000  in  the  company  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  for  which  it  gets  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.  The 
Mutual’s  deposit  with  the  company  has  been  as  high  as  $5O0,(X)0,  the  amount  of 
the  company’s  capital  stock.  With  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  the  Mutual 
keeps  a  denosit  ranging  from  .$500,000  to  $1,500,000,  for  which  two  per  cent  also 
is  paid.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  paid  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent  last 
year.  The  Mutual  Alliance  Company,  the  witness  said,  never  i)aid  a  dividend. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  practically  no  market  for  its  stock,  but  the  stock,  he 
asserted,  was  absolutely  good. 

THE  MORRISTOWN  TRUST  COMPANY. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  also  owns  1750  shares  in  the  Morristown 
Trust  Company.  President  McCurdy’s  home  is  in  Morristown.  This  company 
is  capitalized  at  $600,000.  The  witness  said  he  held  160  shares  and  that  President 
McCurdy  also  was  a  stockholder,  as  well  as  Charles  R.  Henderson,  G.  G.  Haven, 
.\drian  Isclin,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Jarvie.  The  Mutual  company  carries  a  deposit  of 
$250,000  with  the  company,  but  the  account  is  subject  to  check.  The  company’s 
surplus  is  $1,500,000,  and  it  has  paid  dividends  as  high  as  16  per  cent. 

THE  MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY. 

In  the  Morton  Trust  Company  the  Mutual  Life,  according  to  the  testimony, 
owns  2000  shares  of  stock,  for  which  it  paid  $250  per  share.  The  stock  was 
acquired  by  the  Mutual  in  1899.  Mr.  Cromwell  said  he  was  the  owner  of  fifty 
shares.  Other  Mutual  trustees  who  are  stockholders  are  President  McCurdy, 
Mr.  Juilliard.  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr.  Jarvie.  The  Mutual,  according  to  Mr.  Crom¬ 
well.  has  had  a  standing  account  of  $500,000  with  the  trust  company  since  1899, 
which  hadn’t  been  drawn  against.  The  Mutual  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  on  the  deposit.  Computing  the  interest  rate,  though,  on  the  profits 


which  the  Mutual  derives  through  being  able  to  use  the  trust  company,  Mr. 
Cromwell  thought  the  interest  would  amount  to  4%  per  cent.  Mr.  Cromwell 
said  he  regarded  the  Mutual’s  investments  in  trust  companies  as  most  profitable. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MORTGAGE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

The  xyitness  testified  that  the  Mutual  also  controls  the  United  States  .Mort¬ 
gage  and  Trust  Company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,0tKl.  It  pays  twenty  per 
cent  dividends.  Besides  Mr.  Cromwell,  President  McCurdy,  ilr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Haven  are  on  its  board  of  directors. 

OTHER  WITNESSES  TESTIFY  AS  TO  PROXY  VOTING. 

Among  the  other  witnesses  who  testified  were  Daniel  H.  Wells,  actuary  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life;  Herbert  L.  White,  secretary  of  the  same  company, 
and  William  H.  Kingsley,  an  officer  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Company  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  They  were  all  questioned  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  policyholders’ 
participation  in  the  elections  of  directors  of  their  companies,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  corresponded  to  that  brought  out  at  the  first  hearing. 

THOM.-\S  F.  RYAN’S  PURCHASE  OF  .MR.  HYDE’S  STOCK. 

.■\t  the  morning  session,  William  .'Mexander,  secretary  of  the  Equitable  Life, 
testified  as  to  the  sale  by  James  H.  Hyde  of  his  stock  to  Thomas  t.  Ryan.  The 
material  paragraphs  of  the  bill  of  sale  are  as  follows; 

“The  parties  of  the  first  part  (James  H.  Hyde,  Annie  F.  Hyde  and  Mary  B, 
Ripley)  hereby  sell  and  deliver,  and  the  party  of  the  second^  part  hereto  pur¬ 
chases  certificates  for  501  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  out  of  a  total 
authorized  outstanding  issue  of  1000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  per  share. 

“'I  he  purchase  price  for  the  said  shares  of  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000,  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of 
this  agreement,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged.” 

The  document  is  signea  by  James  H.  Hyde,  Mary  B.  Ripley,  his  sister;  Annie 

P.  Hyde,  his  mother,  and  the  two  trustees  of  the  Hyde  stock,  William  H. 
.McIntyre  and  William  B.  Bremner.  Mr.  Bremner,  it  appears  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  trustee  under  the  will  of  Henry  B.  Hyde  in  place  of  James  W.  Alex¬ 

ander,  who  resigned  some  months  since. 

There  were  also  placed  in  evidence  copies  of  an  assignment  by  Annie  F. 
Hyde  and  Mary  B.  Ripley  of  all  their  rights  in  the  stock  under  the  terms  of  the 
deed  of  trust;  an  assignment  and  transfer  by  James  H.  Hyde  of  all  his  rights 
in  the  stock  to  Mr.  Ryan;  also  power  of  attorney  of  Hyde,  McIntyre  and 
Bremner  to  Mr.  Ryan. 

There  was  also  codicil  to  the  will  of  James  H.  Hyde,  whereby  he  renounces 

all  rights  conferred  on  him  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  trust  in  the  matter  of 

the  disposition  of  the  Equitable  stock,  and  directs  upon  his  death  the  persons 
who  are  named  in  the  trust  deed  or  their  survivors  to  “transfer  and  deliver  all 
of  the  said  502  shares  of  stock  to  the  said  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  if  living,  and  if  he 
is  not  then  living  to  such  person  or  persons  as  he  shall  in  writing  and  under 
seal  designate  said  shares  of  stock  to  be  and  become  the  absolute  property  of 
said  Thomas  F.  Ryan.” 

This  codicil  was  made  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Ryan’s  title  absolute,  since  under 
the  terms  of  Henry  B.  Hyde’s  will  the  stock  would  have  reverted  to  the  next 
of  kin  if  James  H.  Hyde  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  old  without  disposing 
of  his  stock  by  will.  The  codicil  is  irrevocable. 

THIRD  D.\Y’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Edmund  D.  Randolph,  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Life,  testified  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  company  disposed  of  some  of  its  holdings  of  stocks,  as 
required  by  the  Prussian  government,  as  a  condition  of  its  readmission  to  do 
business  in  that  country.  Mr.  Randolph’s  testimony  was  given  in  response  to 
questions,  and  was  somewhat  fragmentary  and  not  readily  connected  by  the 
reader.  A  concise  statement  of  these  stock  transactions  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  President  McCall,  and  is  appended  to  this  summary. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE  SALARIES. 

Mr.  Randolph  submitted  to  the  committee  a  list  of  salaries  paid  to  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  Life  from  1877.  The  exhibit  shows  that  the  president 
of  the  company  in  that  year  received  $31,250.  President  McCall’s  salary  at  present 
is  $100,000  a  year.  In  1892,  the  year  of  his  election  to  office,  his  salary  was 
$40,000  for  the  first  six  months  and  $50,000  for  the  last  six  months;  in  1893, 
1894  and  1895  he  got  $50,000;  from  1896  to  1900  inclusive  he  got  $75,000.  A  year 
later  his  salary  was  raised  to  the  present  amount. 

George  W.  Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  company,  drew  a  salary  in  1893, 
when  he  was  elected  to  office,  of  $20,000.  In  1901  his  salary  was  raised  from 
$30,000  to  $75,000.  This  advance  was  explained  by  Treasurer  Randolph  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  had  offered  Mr.  Perkins  a  good  place 
and  he  had  declined  it.  The  advance,  the  witness  said,  was  voted  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Perkins’  merit.  A  year  later,  when  Mr.  Perkins  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Morgan  firm,  his  salary  was  reduced  at  his  own  request  to  $25,000  a  year, 
as  he  still  retained  his  position  as  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life. 

HOW  THE  COMPANY’S  INVESTMENTS  ARE  MADE. 

John  Claflin  of  H.  B.  ClaflinI  &  Co.  testified  that  he  had  been  a  trustee  of 
the  New  'Vork  Life  for  ten  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  with  G.  W.  Perkins,  Woodbury  Langdon,  E.  D.  Randolph,  J.  S.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Alexander  E.  Orr  and  G.  A.  Morrison.  The  finance  committee,  he  said, 
meets  twice  a  week.  Questions  of  the  company’s  investments  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  first  by  the  sub-committee,  which  eliminates  those  that  are  obviously 
undesirable.  The  members  of  this  sub  committee  are  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Randolph. 

The  sub-committee,  unlike  the  sub-committee  of  the  Mutual  Life,  has  no 
authority  to  buy  securities  in  advance  of  consideration  by  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  except  in  special  cases. 

Syndicate  transactions  are  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee’s  sub-committee  if  the  offers  to  particiate  in  them  come  to  the  com 
pany  on  days  when  the  finance  committee  does  not  meet.  Whenever  it  is  pos 
sible.  the  offers  are  submitted  to  the  entire  finance  committee. 

Counsel  for  the  investigating  committee  wanted  to  know  whether  the  New 
York  Life  ever  entered  into  any  syndicate  operations  in  bonds,  some  of  which 
it  did  not  itself  acquire. 

Never,  except  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  bonds,  was  the  witness’s  reply 
It  may  seem  practical  to  us  to  sell  the  bonds,  but  we  never  enter  a  syndicate 
unless  we  are  satisfied  that  the  transaction  is  safe  and  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  New  York  Life. 

Mr.  Claflin  said  that  the  company  withdrew  its  underwritten  bonds  instead 
of  offering  them  to  the  public  whenever  it  was  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hughes  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  a  transaction  which  the 
New  York  Life  had  had  in  New  York  Central  debentures.  The  life  insurance 
company  had  purchased  $2,0(X),0(X)  of  these  bonds  under  agreement  that  they 
would  not  dispose  of  them  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Claflin  contended  that  the  transaction  in  Central  bonds  was  perfectly 
proper  for  the  New  York  Life.  The  New  York  Life,  he  said,  nevet  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances  would  be  called  upon  to  use  even  a  fourth  of 
its  assets  in  any  one  year,  and  the  company  could  without  danger  tie  up 
three-fourths  of  its  assets  under  terms  similar  to  those  in  the  New  York 
Central  bond  transactions.  Besides,  he  said,  the  New  York  Life  gains  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  being  able  to  get  the  bonds  at  a  lower 
price  than  would  be  possible  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Q.  Don’t  you  regard  it  as  a  serious  matter  that  the  New  York  Life  should  put 
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itself  into  a  position  where  it  cannot  distribute  a  large  number  of  securities?  oteet,,,  „  ♦  ■  e  • 

A.  Not  in  the  least.  The  New  York  Life  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  having  a  ^  contained  m  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  here- 

reasonable  number  of  its  securities  tied  up  in  this  way.  alter  increase  its  holdings  in  such  securities,  but  instead  it  shall  annu- 

THE  COMPANY’S  CASH  BALANCES.  held  a^s'’^conaL^ra/'lecu'?i‘tv“ftn^  stocks  owned  and  the  amount  of  stocks 

oMrom"‘S,W0 

.':roJS%:-u^nr^hTTe?^-^ofti*^  irat'  f/;irL"Tutslnt  '11'^ 

holding  agreement.  the  State  of  New  York,  the  company  shall  not  acquire  by  purchase  or 

The  investor  who  says  that  he  is  going  to  take  and  hold  the  securities  will  otherwise,  any  real  estate  except  for  the  accommodation  of  its  business 
under  any  circumstances,  get  better  terms,  Mr.  Claflin  answered  There  is  he  satisfaction  of  debts  due  the  company  ” 

r.i„zTmT'‘ ""  “>■ 

dividends  paid  on  these  bonds.  He  knew  that  he,  as  a  policyholder,  would  no 

regard  it  as  a  fair  proposition.  STOCKS  OWNED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE 

SYNDICATE  TRANSACTIONS  JUSTIFIED  BY  .MR.  CLAFLIN.  COMPANY,  JANUARY  1,  1899. 

Mr.  Hughes  requested  the  witness  to  have  prepared  a  statement  showing  how  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  preferred .  850  000 

much  the  society  had  saved  in  the  purchase  of  securities  under  holding  agree-  York  Security  and  Trust  Company . .  ’943’250 

“Do'you  take  part  in  syndicates?  asked  Mr.  Hughes.  VaMeTba^Ir^d''''®®  ^  ^  ^  !  ^0,500 

meU^rranTVdic';^rm^%hi  ^astTe^r^  “  ^tchiLn.  Topeka'and  Santa  Fe: ^  ^  i !  11^2 

ag^;s'^^ri  sTurl^ie^s  ^f^he^  ^?:w‘^for°k'  LiL^^'r ^Ye's"  Central auora?  Brnk".'! i:!;; i:;! i;;;; i 

R’  know  who  were  the  comembers  of  that  syndicate?  A  No  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  .  111708 

y.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Syndicate?  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  common .  gb’sST 

0:  EisF?  “VFF  S 

cfeTaVii;'  ■" ""  i"  .1..  .ynd,.  SSm‘  »d'T.™T.«iR.,,Vo.a:;;;:;:;;;:',v.v.-.v. .  “S 

R-  your  participation?  A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  SlOOOm  America  .  4’oAo 

.1,® K  syndicate  was  still  in  force.  By  that  he  meant  that  Mackey-Nesbitt  Company  .  11550 

yet  ueen  distributed.  The  bonds  were  being  held  by  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic .  ’qoo 

had^been  Extended  on  ,h!.  marketable.  The^time  Real  Estate  Exchange  membership .  ''  500 

naa  Deen  extended  on  the  agreement,  he  said,  to  1906.  The  witness  said  that  . 

under  the  terms  of  the  syndicate  agreement  there  was  to  be  a  bonus  Tn  stock  Total  - 

to  the  syndicate  members.  uonus  in  stock  total  .  $4,532,084 

bougM*’ bonds  Rom*  a^nT'^yndicamln'^whfch  me'l^hers  official  reports  and  December  31,  1901,  at 

had  been  interested.  The  relation  between  the  New  Y^ork  Life^a^d^  Which  latter  time  we  had  agreed  pursuant  to  the  by-law  quoted  that 

in  the  syndicates  had  been  simply  that  of  co-venmrers  Mr^Qaflffi  safd  further  if  he  mcltideil  in  our  axsets,  we  disposed  of  suhstantially  ail 

that  no  participation  in  any  syndicate  had  been  acquired  by 'trusteed  of  thl  co^m  s^xirehoidmgs  above  mentioned  icith  a  profit  to  our  poiieyhoiders  over 

of  "his  know^Ad^^^iv,  of  the  finance  committee.  To  the  best  $5,235, 958. OH.  B’e  subsequently  received  through  the  New 

°n  whierhe  had^b^  fnfi"'‘V°d"  Syndicate  was  the  only  one  Security  and  Trust  Company  ««  additional  profit  of  $15.', ,135.92,  being 

was  positive  that  n^bonT^^^^^^  Wn%ofd"’^  Life."^  He  the  excess  realized  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  preferred 

which  he  was  interested.  ^  company  by  any  syndicate  in  stock  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  preferred  stock  over  their  com- 

Mr.  Cl.aflin’s  testimony  w^as  quite  lengthy  and  at  tho  nio=»  i  •  1  hined  market  value  on  December  31,  1901.  This  excess  profit  was  received 

u  1  came  here  wiUiout  the  Last  expeL^^^^^  of  he  n  °  v"  f^reement  whereby  those  shares  of  stock  were  delivered 

vn  LL  probably  you  would  want  to  appoint  some  futurrtime  Llien  ‘r  ^ork  Security  and  Trust  Company,  and  an  additional  amount 

^  f)  d  questions,  so  my  memory  is  not  very  accurate  securities  sufficient  to  secure  the  Trust  Company  against  loss  were 

are  verfnruch  obHgedT'vLrRF  "'i  and  we  delivered  to  it  together  with  the  notes  of  employees  of  our  treasury 

have  been  put  -A  ^I  have^taken  thp'^Hhp'^F°'?  answering  the  questions  that  department,  IV^ssrs.  Mattison  and  Marshall,  and  a  credit  was  given  to 

the  securities  and  what  I  believxto  be  thL  LSd  recnrd“nf"?h°"F''^  excellence  of  this  company  December  31,  1901,  for  the  then  market  value  of  the  North- 

This  committee  has  been  thoroughly  conscientious  ifi  its^  Lock respectively,  and  anything  above 
made  one  cent  out  of  the  New  York^LiTrfn'aL7way"exLeDr’ffi^^  subsequently  obtained  for’ those  stocks’was  paid  to  the  New 

mgs  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  bit  annoyed  ne’rhaos  that  thA  ^ 

should  sometimes  seem  to  be  thrown  out  that  we ’were  not’  exerc  sing  n,fFh» 'I  Vofit  of  $151, ,135.92  added  to  the  Profit  preriouslu  nien- 

iid"h"ri‘evel  iLir  member  "oriheLomLitte^e  f  $5,235,985.08  maUes  a  grand  total  profit  of  $5.3!fj,m' 

fhe  facts  us  to  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York  ,8iecurity  and  Trust 
THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  SALES  OF  STOOR-q  ^  York  Life  In.surance  Company  are  as  follows: 

C,„  6,  M.C„„  ,or  me  .V„,  y„eU  o°e\l2TS  ,‘i,So  "nTh'ilJh't,*  iSl 

inie  Company,  uith  the  legislative  committee,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  G.  Vi, .  Perkins  to  qualify  him  as  a  director,  at  750.  Throughout  the 

first  session  of  the  committer  on  the  morning  of  Pfeptember  li  1905-  .Y®  ^as  considering  the  best  way  to  get  the  highest  price 

Statement  as  to  Stock  Sales  Made  to  Complu  With  Itn-Jai’n  Fin  isoo  for  this  stock.  After  full  consideration,  it  decided  that  the 

after  an  investigation  by  the  Prussian  Insurance  Bnreaii  made  o-  arrangement  it  could  make  was  one  by  which  it  would  obtain  $800 

neously  with  an  examination  of  our  affairs  by  the  InsuranJ^  DenaLfm^f  stock,  and  an  agreement  to  give  it  half  of  any 

of  New  York,  we  were  readmitted  to  transact  bueffies^ffi  thi  kln^nm  wars  wL  ®  t'he  next  five 

of  Prussia.  Among  the  various  requirements  of  Prussia  tbaro  consulted  counsel  as  to  the  safest  and  most  effective  way  in 

in  particular  which  had  been  favoraffi?^ considered  bv  ou  Lvad  be  carried  out.  Counsel  prepared  the  an- 

trustees  regardless  of  our  application  to  Prussia  It  nrovided  that  ^ho  ufeL^tL  Exhibits  A’  and  "B.”  The  effect  of  these  instru- 

company  on  readmission  should  cease  to  make  investments  in  nr  in^^^  anniveJ^^  Exhibit  ’’A,”  a  list  of  whose  names  is 

r.  ..„ce  S'z.  sToS;'"  sre-rc .x  srvisLTJ'fs'iu' 

NEIV  BY-LAW  No.  27.  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  subscribers;  the  trustees  were  to  serve 

“The  funds  of  this  company  shall  be  invested  and  keiif  invested  in  the  "'Rbout  compensation  of  any  kind;  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  the 
following  interest  or  income-bearing  securiUes  aLn^  ?h  committee;  at  the  valuation  fixed  by  the 

by  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  o^  New  York  viz  •  to  h^ld*  u  ’frL^® ‘be  first  right  to  buy  the  stock,  and 
Ill  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  New  York;  in  bonds  of  rfaht  then^^rrssL'Lhi’ttFk^^’  case  the  trustees  did  not  exercise  that 

any  county  or  incorporated  city  in  the  State  of  New  York -'in  bLds  and  tn^hp’d*i^tvpred'^^*^F®  ®‘°®b  was  valued  at  less  than  $800  a  share,  it  was 

mortgages  on  improved,  unencumbered  and  income-producing  real  prop-  thaLf  «snn  h  ^^bsenbers  pro  rata ;  in  case  it  was  valued  at  more 

erty  in  the  State  of  New  York,  worth  fifty  per  centum  more  t^^^^  hmmd^fp  L  ‘°F®  delivered  to  the  subscribers  who  were 

amount  loaned  thereon;  in  bonds  of  any  solvent  institu“ionTncorpoLated  ^  .1®  ‘™®‘®eS'  ‘o'"  ‘be  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 

under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof-  in  bonds^islued  valn^Hnn  ^rdpppd  °°®‘.b^R  ‘be  difference  between  $800  a  share  and  the 

The  company  may  furthermore  Invest  the  funds  required  to  meet  its  ®'^*®''  ‘^^®  ®0“cnittee  fixed  its  valuation  upon  the 

obligations  incurred  in  other  States  of  the  United  States  or  foreign  LnoL  ‘r®  trustees  to  purchase  the  stock,  and  the  trustees 

countries,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  thereof,  in  the  same  kind  of  dLno-L  nf^iFai  thp  w  T®'"®  ‘°  P'^^’chase  the  stock  and 

securities  in  such  other  States  or  foreign  countries  as  are  provided  in  ^  R^F“thp^r.p  ^  F®  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  should  direct 

the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  company  may  also  loan  on  the  agreements  by  which  the  trustees  had  the 

pledge  of  its  own  policies  of  insurance  a  sum^not  to  exceed  the  reLrve  York  T^ifl  iLnrpF*  valuation  fixed  by  the  committee,  and  the  New 

which  it  then  holds  on  any  such  policy  and  the  accumulations  thereof  hnvLF/hPt  ®  ^  f®  *^°™Pany  bad  the  right  to  request  the  trustees  to 

But  this  company  shall  not  purchase,  hold  or  grant  any  mortgage  loans  rhJncp  nf  tLZ  effective  safeguard  was  provided  against  any 

on  unimproved  or  non-productive  property  or  on  farms  hotels  theaters  vpntinp-  +>ip  in  valuing  the  stock  at  too  lo-w  a  price,  thus  pre¬ 
churches.  breweries,  factories  or  mining  enterprise?  of  any  des^^^^^^  Ia?n?fnn  if  .h  company’s  receiving  its  full  share  of  the  increased 

•whatsoever.  Neither  shall  this  company  make^any  loan  on  or  invest  t^hl  ®°“™'^^®®*  “u‘^®  ^  valuation,  the  company  had 

ments  in  what  are  commonly  known  as  industrial  enterprises  nor  shall  cI’ppk^L®  ^  arrange  to  have  anyone  who  was  willing  to  take  the 

this  company,  notwithstanding  the  permission  to  invest  in  or  loan  on  Ufa  fhe^'^fSnLh^The  mnouif"  of  ^h^ vaffiltrorrh^ 
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trustees  would  then  be  bound  to  purchase  at  that  price,  and  having  pur¬ 
chased,  to  deliver  the  stock  on  order  of  the  company  to  the  person  who 
bad  been  willing  to  give  the  company  the  higher  price.  In  other  words, 
the  company  had  all  the  benefits  of  a  “call”  upon  the  stock  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  five  years;  had  the  certainty  of  receiving  immediately  in  cash 
$S00  a  share  tor  the  stock;  had  a  contract  for  half  the  enhancement  in 
value  over  $800  a  share;  and  was  relieved  from  any  possibility  of  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  stock  below  .$800  a  share. 

After  disposing  of  the  5005  shares  to  the  syndicate  subscribers,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Exhibit  “A,”  less  155  shares  not  taken,  we  had  left  125 
shares.  These  280  shares  were  not  included  subsequently  in  statement 
of  assets  as,  pursuant  to  our  by-iaws,  they  could  not  be.  They  were  sub¬ 
sequently  sold  to  the  following-named  persons  during  1902,  1904  and  1905, 


at  the  prices  stated: 

N.  B.  Ream  .  $12,500 

W.  Langdon  .  12,500 

Frank  Tilford  .  12,500 

J.  S.  Phipps  .  12,500 

C.  M.  Schwab  .  12,500 

W.  B.  Franklin  &  Co .  52,500 

O.  T.  Bannard  .  100,750 


280  shares  at 


$215,750 


Note. — Exhibits  A  and  B  are  the  trust  deeds  and 
connected  herewith. 

EXHIBIT  C. 

James  I.  Barr  . 

George  F.  Baker  . 

Blair  &  Co . 

John  M.  Bowers  . 

Norman  B.  Ream  . 

O.  W.  Bright  . 

George  C.  Clark  . 

Louis  F.  Dommerich  . 

German-American  Insurance  Company . 

James  J.  Hill  . 

J.  Ledlie  Hees . 

E.  Clarence  Jones  . 

Charles  Lanier  . 

George  Leask  . 

Woodbury  Langdon  . 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co . 

John  J.  Mitchell . 

George  Austin  Moriison . 

John  S.  Phipps  . 

John  D.  Rockefeller  . 

B.  Aymar  Sands  . 

C.  M.  Schwab  . 

James  Stillman  . 

John  W.  Sterling  . 

Charles  Stewart  Smith . 

Frank  Tilford  . 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

At  the  session  on  Tuesday,  held  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Edmund  D.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Life,  continued  his  testimony,  being  kept  on 
the  stand  nearly  all  day.  He  was  questioned  closely  as  to  the  sales  of  stocks 
made  by  the  New  York  Life,  as  previously  described  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  President  McCall,  printed  herewith. 

The  committee  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  the  details  connected  with  every 
transaction,  and  Mr.  Randolph  supplied  them  with  the  information,  producing 
books  of  the  company  to  substantiate  his  statements.  There  was  nothing  new- 
brought  but  by  his  testimony.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  examining  counsel,  expressed 
himself  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness,  and  said 
that  the  committee  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  its  investigation,  being  satisfied  that  it  was  doing  everything  that  it 
could  to  aid  the  committee. 


Yellow  Journal  Distortion  of  Testimony. 

H.  Allaway,  a  well-kuown  financial  writer,  contributes  the  following 
to  The  New  York  Daily  Tribune: 

The  limits  of  resource  to  which  sensationalists  in  and  out  of  Wall  street  are 
jiut  show  in  crude  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  of  testimony  before  the 
legislative  insurance  inquisition — a  candid  outline  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company’s  investment  policy  being  seized  upon  for  yellow  distortion. 
Treasurer  Randolph,  in  plain,  straightforward  fashion,  began  on  Friday  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  methods  pursued  by  his  company  in  divesting  itself  of  all  speculative 
security  holdings,  in  executing  the  ultra  conservative  rules  adopted  by  the 
.New  York  Life’s  directors — adopted  before  anywhere  was  to  be  heard  suggestion 
of  those  protests  which  speculative  performances  elsewhere  have  since  aroused. 
It  was  shown  by  his  testimony  that  this  liquidation  was  undertaken  with  the 
calm,  sensible,  progressive  methods  natural  to  trustees  having  other  than  per¬ 
sonal  interests  to  safeguard.  Much  of  the  liquidation  was  immediately  accom¬ 
plished  readily;  but  for  other  holdings  slower  procedure  was  required,  some  of 
the  original  issues  (all  publicly  listed)  being  still  in  course  of  sale.  Performance 
like  this  is  the  performance  of  trustiest  guardianship.  Only  malice  or  the 
groveling  of  professional  sensationalism  can  affect  to  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  insurance  company,  its  policyholders  or  anybody  else  could  have  been 
better  (or  even  comparably)  served  by  sudden,  noisy  rushes  to  an  auction  block, 
to  make  reckless  value  sacrifices.  Merely,  the  question  is  whether  it  is  best  to 
serve  the  criticaster  who  forever  is  professionally  yowling,  or  in  faithful,  straight¬ 
forward  business  fashion  to  execute  a  trust  wherein  are  vested  the  interests  of 
widow  and  orphan.  And  it  may  be  safely  forecast  that  before  another  investiga¬ 
tion  far  proceeds  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  will  have  establishment  beyond 
dispute. 

'There  will  be  further  testimony — even  of  the  splendid  type  of  that  John 
t'lafln  gives — driving  vivifying  whiffs  of  fresh  air  through  the  miasma  spread 
now  so  broadly. 


— The  Hardv/are  and  Implement  Dealers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  of 
Spokane.  Wash.,  has  been  organized.  The  new  company  will  write  only  retail 
hardware  and  implement  dealers'  risks. 


Meeting  of  Life  Underwriters. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  wiii  be  heid  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  commencing  Tuesday, 
September  19,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  issued  by  the  secretary  some 
time  ago.  All  those  who  have  not  as  yet  secured  hotel  accommodations 
are  requested  to  confer  at  once  with  Frank  G.  Burnham,  902  Main  street, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  transportation 
committee  for  special  rates  from  all  points.  In  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
delegates  and  alternates  or  guests  of  the  convention  must  be  particular 
lo  secure  from  the  ticket  agent  a  standard  certificate  of  such  purchase 
properly  filled  up  and  signed  by  said  ticket  agent,  the  same  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  special  agent  of  the  railways  who  will  be  in  attendance  at 
Hartford  to  vise  certificates,  which  will  secure  the  return  fare  at  one- 
third  the  regular  rate.  Failure  to  get  such  certificates  will  prevent  re¬ 
turn  at  the  reduced  rate.  Following  is  the  programme: 

September  19 — Morning  Session. — Addresses  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Henry 
Roberts,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Hon.  William  F.  Henney,  Mayor  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  L.  C.  Slayton,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Life  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation;  roll  call  of  delegates;  reading  minutes  of  previous  convention;  presi¬ 
dent’s  address;  address,  John  B.  Lunger,  vice-president  of  the  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  (Jompany,  "'fhe  Value  of  Co-operation  in  Insurance  Work;”  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  executive  committee;  treasurer’s  report;  announcements 
of  local  committee. 

Afternoon  Session. — Address,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  “Militant  Life  Insurance;’  discussion  of  five- 
minute  topics:  (1)  “Life  Insurance  the  Highest  Type  of  Commercialized  Benefi¬ 
cence;  (2)  “The  Essentia!  Requisites  of  Permanent  and  Best  Success  of  a  Life 
Insurance  Agent;”  (3)  “The  Duty  of  Agents  in  Respect  to  Life  Underwriters 
.Associations;”  (4)  “What  Qualifications  Should  be  Considered  Indispensable  in 
a  Candidate  for  Membership  in  a  Life  Underwriters  Association;"’  (5)  “The 
Possibilities  of  Development  in  the  Business  rf  Life  Underwriting.” 

September  20— Morning  Session. — Address,  S.  H.  Wolfe,  consulting  actuary. 
New  York  city,  “The  Lite  Insurance  Company  from  the  Examiner’s  View¬ 
point;”  continuation  of  discussion  of  five-minute  topics;  addresses,  Elmer  Dwig- 
gins  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  general  agency  manager  the  Central  Life  Assurance 
Society,  “Correspondence  Lessons  in  Reaching  and  Training  New  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Material.” 

Afternoon  Session. — Address,  Frank  Wells,  M.  D.,  medical  director  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  “The  Problem  of  Life  Insurance  as 
Viewed  by  the  Medical  Director;’  appointment  of  nominating  committee;  ad¬ 
dress,  James  V.  Barry  of  1-ansing,  Mich.,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  “Life  Insurance  Ethics.” 

Wednesday  Evening.— Meeting  of  nominating  committee. 

September  21 — Morning  Session. — Announcement  of  successful  prize  essayists. 
“Loyalty  as  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of  an  Agent;”  presentation  of  Calef 
loving  cup;  presentation  of  VV'illiams  vase;  reading  of  prize  essays;  new  business. 

■Afternoon  Session. — ^New  business;  report  of  nominating  committee;  election 
and  installation  of  officers;  unfinished  business;  selection  of  time  and  place  of 
next  annual  convention;  adjournment;  meeting  of  new  executive  committee. 

Evening. — Banquet. 


Law  Committee  Objects  to  Arkansas  Reinsurances. 

The  committee  on  laws  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has 
issued  a  letter  to  members  requesting  them  not  to  enter  into  arrange¬ 
ments  to  cover  Arkansas  risks  by  reinsurance,  urging,  as  did  The  Spec¬ 
tator  of  last  week,  the  inexpediency  of  such  action.  The  letter  follows: 

Although  the  committee  on  laws  has  not  recently  communicated  with  com¬ 
panies  in  regard  to  the  Arkansas  situation,  it  seems  only  proper  to  state,  that  the 
closest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  in  behalf  of  companies.  Frequent 
meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  committee  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
counsel  engaged  to  defend  the  suit  against  the  German  -Alliance  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  first  instant,  the  question  of  carrying  that 
suit  to  the  higher  court  was  considered,  and  it  was  decided  for  the  present  to 
take  no  action  in  the  matter,  especially  pending  the  outcome  of  suits  by  other 
interests  under  the  law. 

The  committee  has  received  communications  from  members  calling  attention 
to  public  statements  to  the  effect  that  local  companies  in  Arkansas  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  effect  reinsurance  contracts  which  will  enable  them  to  take 
larger  lines.  It  was  the  view  of  members  heard  from,  as  also  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  that  this  would  be  most  unfortunate,  as  influencing  results  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  business  generally.  Members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  reflect  with  much  earnestness  on  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  committee 
deeming  the  matter  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  this  appeal  to  our  member¬ 
ship,  not  to  incur  the  grave  responsibility  involved  in  the  sanction  of  such  an 
arrangement.  It  is  not  presumable  that  any  company  will  care  to  re-enter  the 
State  under  the  present  conditions,  and  tlie  committee  trusts  that  it  will  be 
equally  clear  to  all  that  they  should  refrain  from  giving  the  aid  sought  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

The  committee  could  not  manifestly  take  any  action  on  the  subject  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  among  the  companies,  yet  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  members  in  the  suggestion  here  made  would 
be  gladly  received. 


Liability  Reserves. 

The  question  of  liability  loss  reserves  which  is  receiving  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  by  State  legislatures  and  Insurance  Departments,  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  a  hearing  held  recently  before  Deputy  Commissioner 
Hardison  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  form  of  blank  submitted  by 
George  F.  Seward,  president,  and  Mr.  Parsons  of  the  liability  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty,  is  said  to  meet  the  ideas  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Cutting,  but  he  desired  that  the  views  of  other  companies  be 
heard  before  the  blank  is  adopted.  It  was  generally  adrnitted  that  the 
loss  reserves  were  inadequate.  The  companies  all  realize  that  unless 
the  various  States  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  calculating  reserves,  the 
expense  of  preparing  this  loss  reserve  blank  will  be  very  great.  Mr. 
Parsons,  in  explaining  the  blank,  stated  that  the  reason  for  showing 
the  experience  in  the  various  liability  lines  separately,  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Insurance  Department  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
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reserve.  The  question  was  asked,  whether  or  not  submitting  the  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  did  not  make  a  conference  or 
bureau  of  the  Massachusetts  Department.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  this  would  be  the  outcome,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  the  Department  supervise  rates,  which  would 
inevitably  result.  Some  companies  also  objected  to  giving  their  com¬ 
petitors  the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  certain  lines. 


Semi-Annual  Statements  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  surplus  of  the 
companies  reporting  to  the  Georgia  Department,  as  of  December  31,  1904, 
and  June  30,  1905,  together  with  the  income  and  expenditures  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  years  1904  and  1905; 


N.4ME  AND  Location 
OF  Company. 


.•Etna,  Hartford . 

Agricultural.  Watert’n 
American,  Newark. .  . 
Am.  Cent’l,  St.  Louis. 
Atlanta  Birm’g.,Birm 
Atlanta  Home, Atlanta 

.Atlas,  London . 

Aastin  Fire,  Austin. . . 
British  Am.,  Toronto. 
Caledonian.Edinb’gh . 
Citizens,  St.  Louis.. . . 
Commerce,  Albany.. . 
Com’cial  Union,  Ixin 
Com’cial  Union,  N.Y. 
Connecticul.Hartford. 
Continental,  N.  Y. . .  . 

Fire  Ass’n,  Phila . 

Firemans  F’d,  San  F 

Georgia  Home . 

German,  Freeport..  . . 
German  Alliance, N.Y 
German-.Am.,  N.  Y.. . 

Germania,  N.  Y . 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  F. 
Hamburg  Bremen..  . . 

Hanover,  N.  Y . 

Hartford,  Hartford. . ! 

Home,  N.  Y . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Am.  .  . . 
Law,  Union  &  Crown. 
Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Globe. 
Liv.  &  Lon.  &G1.,N.Y 

London,  London . 

Lon.  &  Lancashire.. . 
Mercantile  Mut.  Fire. 
Milwaukee  Mechanics 
National,  Hartford. .  . 
Nat’l  L^nion,  Pittsb’g. 

New  Ham  pshire . 

Niagara  Fire,  N.  Y. . . 
N.  Brit.  &  Mercantile. 
N.  German,  N.  Y. . . . 
Northern,  London.. . . 
North  River,  N.  Y.. .  . 
Nonvich  Union,  Nor.. 

Orient,  Hartford . 

Palatine,  London . 

Pennsylvania,  Phila . . 
Petersb’ir  Sav.  &  Ins. . 
Phenix.  Brooklyn... . 
Phoenix,  Hartford. . .  . 

Phienix,  London . 

Queen,  New  York..  . . 
Rochester  German.  . . 

Royal,  I  -iverpool . 

St.  Paul  F.  and  M. . . . 
ScottishUnion  &  Nat’l 
Shawnee,  Topeka. . . . 
Southern  Mut. .Athens 
Springfield  F.  and  M. 

Sun,  London . 

Sun,  New  Orleans..  . . 

Toledo  F.  and  M . 

Traders,  Chicago . 

Union,  Ixindon . 

United  Am.,  Mil . 

Westchester,  N.  Y..  .  . 
Western,  Toronto. . . . 

Western  Reserve . 

Williamsburgh  City.. . 


Surplus. 


Jan.  1. '05.  July  1, ’05 


0,446,851 

712,923 

2,030,901 

1.189,277 

115,895 

68,880 

778,520 

55,.350 

397,088 

663,037 

130,665 

112,243 

5,321,743 

489,796 

1,381,980 

6,756,062 

1,002,386 

2,233,912 

226,487 

1,728,767 

537,856 

5,841,907 

2,639,226 

2,49,3,183 

409,201 

652,064 

3,981,048 

7,.376,321 

93,106 

2,603,075 

556,246 

5,068,892 

183,425 

831,257 

1,025,068 

108,885 

1,204,052 

1,671,228 

282,216 

1,193,664 

1,506,982 

2,947,758 

62,656 

1,509,197 

383,371 

894,969 

687,941 

2,083,947 

2,572,222 

443,040 

1,720,028 

1,742,346 

1,027,969 

2,243,322 

388,107 

3,003,453 

1.080,040 

2,961,836 

118,537 

777,366 

1,557,341 

1,073,156 

287,157 

11,357 

1,036,935 

862,413 

11,575 

1,368,602 

731,149 

62,237 

1,291,589 


3,177,321 

136,531 


258,323 

16,372 

1,211,946 

945,053 

21,086 

1,478,646 

808,953 

75,255 

1,356,782 


Income  1st  Six 

Months. 

1904. 

1905. 

2  3,155,00( 

3,308,709 

6  712,58f 

724,260 

3  . 

1,312,590 

5  1,066,27 

1,104,407 

7  17fi,15E 

247,195 

5  36,627 

43,767 

9  . 

§813,163 

6  . 

92,545 

4  *812,292 

792,472 

5  *693,35: 

706,186 

5  253,127 

255,282 

3  . 

137,684 

8  3,104,242 

1,773,768 

3  . 

136,616 

0  1,620,305 

1,652,586 

5  3,231,592 

3,184,692 

1  1,999,628 

1,976,760 

4  1,853,696 

2,011,071 

3  326,227 

351,556 

9  1,746,822 

1,958,636 

3  . 

270,941 

7  2,556,048 

2,807,999 

6  l,357,96f 

1,376,443 

i  774,06f 

799,195 

8  *989,721 

1963,898 

3  1,561,408 

1,560,660 

8  6,182,241 

6,655,795 

6  4,600,168 

4,838,657 

8  150,170 

182,901 

8  3,563,290 

3,563,234 

)  *233,829 

196,853 

3  4,562,454 

3,501,599 

2  117,507 

72,861 

*940,704 

979,304 

1,060,769 

1,066,141 

114,733 

119,141 

764,093 

808,504 

2,462,927 

2,266,374 

1  . 

608,140 

1,024,482 

947,659 

1,302,405 

1,332,077 

*1,967,004 

1,934,915 

125,730 

333,031 

*1,305,112 

cl,248,495 

538,158 

1,620,832 

1,112,086 

612,397 

565,361 

765,263 

700,794 

1,511,826 

1,602,276 

112,706 

3,018,713 

3,056,628 

2,111,852 

2,174,614 

*1,286,057 

1,225,790 

1,786,378 

1,846,754 

453,806 

453,841 

*2,680,746 

42,710,698 

1,620,101 

1,822,058 

1,100,596 

1,035,722 

260,800 

156,082 

157,917 

1,857,640 

2,005,953 

1,790,272 

1,280,609 

164,686 

306,210 

71,093 

823,360 

866,359 

*623,848 

d588,606 

72,082 

1,166,970 

1,154,547 

*1,258,031 

1,333,711 

31,382 

614,683 

650,176 

Expenditures  1st 
Six  Months. 


1904. 


3,506,554 

871,363 


1,174,994 
147,494 
34,. 303 


973,100 

768,371 

312,689 


2,129,927 


1,803,315 

3,735,796 

2,315,598 

1,908,045 

478,476 

1,431,130 


3,054,389 

1,414,470 

887,732 

*917,496 

1,817,881 

6,679,907 

5,287,960 

133,787 

3,954,515 

*294,142 

4,892,699 

99,649 

*993,248 

1.205,080 

127,480 

977,126 

2,857,370 


1,190,831 

1,535,387 

2,631,380 

136,617 

*1,746,473 


1,667,624 

723,926 

855,363 

1,757,034 


3,218,174 
2,367,248 
*1,731,020 
t2, 193,746 
809,356 
*3,239,055 
1,400,874 
1,229,421 


1905. 


5170,051 

2,150,004 

1,642,738 

213,373 


928,138 

*877,200 


1,285,971 

1,568,582 


753,934 


2,913,288 
701,663 
1,051,963 
963,900 
249,093 
43,703 
§725,563 
80,112 
726,662 
/i618,003 
248,016 
121,161 
1,887,113 
110,200 
1,516,064 
2,728,348 
1,957,194 
1,807,681 
365,529 
1, 680,-388 
260,517 
2,772,527 
1,210,468 
685,105 
111,040,576 
1,432,284 
5.803,960 
4,288,842 
166,031 
3,404,217 
a  165,450 

3.647.967 
89,123 

/870,171 

898,656 

111,042 

723,201 

2,150,432 

504.935 
849,965 

1,312,185 
gl,696,832 
327,226 
cl, 093,151 
564,649 
1,072,742 

513.935 
641,350 

1,368,952 

81,852 

2,751,614 

2,078,476 

1,146,477 

1,626,710 

501,920 

42,369,520 

1,400,482 

957,277 

211,131 

5148,743 

1,816,783 

1,190,701 

317,887 

52,955 

826.967 
</512,540 

12,767 

1,063,895 

1,225,622 

13,915 

611,616 


*  Excluding  amount  received  from  or  remitted  to  home  office,  t  Excl.  $500,000  stk.  div. 
4  Excl.  $34,105  received  from  and  $175,012  remitted  to  home  office.  §  Excluding  $150,459 
received  and  $210,130  remitted  to  home  office.  11  Excl.  $55,000  received  from  and  $25,000 
remitted  to  home  office.  a  Excluding  $32,377  remitted  to  home  office.  5  Includes 
$81,298  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  in  1904,  and  $80,795  in  1905.  c  Excluding  $4,299 
received  from  ana  $219,436  remitted  to  home  office.  d  Excluding  $15,000  received  from 
aiM  $94,682  remitted  to  home  office  /Excluding  $101,271  remitted  to  home  office, 

■g  Excluding  $402,800  remitted  to  home  office.  5  Excluding  $29,032  remitted  to  home 
office. 


— On  September  11  the  Columbian  National  Life  of  Boston  completed  its  third 
year  with  the  remarkable  record  of  $36,000,000  of  paid  for  insurance  in  force. 
In  spite  of  the  sudden  death  of  its  founder,  William  Butler  Woodbridge,  the 
company’s  growth  continues  unabated,  the  month  of  July  being  the  third 
largest  in  its  history. 


Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees. 

The  information  which  Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Pees  contains 
is  valuable  in  the  work  of  this  Department,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us.— William  R.  Vredenburgh,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance,  State  of  Illinois. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees  will  be 
very  useful  as  a  reference  book  in  this  office.  The  insurance  publica¬ 
tions  of  The  Spectator  Company  rank  among  the  very  best  that  are 
issued  on  the  Insurance  business.  This  Department  has  learned  from 
experience  to  rely  largely  upon  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
Information  furnished  by  your  publications. — W.  D.  Vandiver,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Insurance  Department,  State  of  Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


—  it  appears  that  Frank  W.  Anthony  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  now  handling  the 
policies  of  the  Johnstown  Mutual  Fire  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

— The  Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire  has  entered  California  and  appointed  Watson, 
Taylor  &  Sperry  of  San  Francisco  its  general  agents  for  the  State. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Board  may  agree  to  adopt  the  graded  commission  system 
of  the  W  estern  Ltnion  in  all  its  territory,  together  with  the  separation  feature. 

— The  A’ermont  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  has  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  President,  H.  C.  Farrar  of  Rutland;  vice-president. 
E.  C.  Blanchard  of  Newport;  second  vice-president,  A.  M.  Aseltine  of  Enos- 
burg  Falls;  secretary,  B.  L.  Dice  of  Rutland;  treasurer,  Thomas  Magner  of 
Burlington;  executive  committee,  G.  F.  North,  E.'  G.  Mason  and  R.  G.  Stone, 
all  of  Burlington. 

— C.  W.  Pickell,  Michigan  manager  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  was 
honored  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  agents  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  Canada,  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.  Mr.  Pickell  delivered  an  address  on  "Methods  ot 
Field  Work,”  and  also  responded  to  the  toast,  “President  Roosevelt.”  As  a 
token  of  appreciation,  Mr.  Pickell  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  chain 
and  locket,  made  of  gold  mined  in  Canada  and  manufactured  at  Toronto  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  occasion. 

— The  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Western  Massachusetts  will  send  the 
following  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Hartford:  Delegates — G.  P.  Mitchell, 
New  England  Mutual;  W.  P.  Draper,  Northwestern  Mutual;  W.  L.  Richards, 
Massachusetts  Mutual;  S.  B.  Fay,  Connecticut  Mutual;  C.  W.  Cowles,  Con¬ 
necticut  General;  F.  C.  Stedman,  Mutual;  F.  L.  Hinkley,  National,  Vermont. 
Alternates — P.  H.  U.  Robichaud,  Travelers;  F.  C.  Brinkerhoff,  Massachusetts 
Mutual;  G.  L.  Cowles,  Mutual  Benefit;  A.  R.  Birchard,  Prudential;  C.  D.  Mon¬ 
roe,  L’nion  General;  William  Tolman,  Berkshire;  Archibald  Ladner,  Provident 
L.  and  T. 


Acknowledgments. 

—  The  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Loan  Corporations  in  Ontario  for  1904. 

—The  Wisconsin  insurance  report,  covering  the  transactions  of  all  fire,  fire 
marine  and  mutual  companies  doing  business  in  that  State  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1904,  is  at  hand. 

— The  thirty-seventh  annual  insurance  report  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  at  hand,  covering  the  transactions  of  fire,  fire  marine  and 
inland  insurance  companies  licensed  in  that  State  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1904. 

— We  are  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  construction  and  installation  of  steam  pump 
governors  and  auxiliary  pumps,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  covering  rotary 
fire  pumps,  edition  of  1905 

We  are  indebted  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  for  a  copy  of 
a  masterly  article  on  “Pressure  in  City  Waterworks  Systems,  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  Fire  Protection,”  by  E.  G.  Hopson,  chief  engineer.  Committee  of 
Twenty,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Cyclopedia  of  Insurance  for  1904-1905  has  been  issued  by  The  Insurnace 
Journal  Company.  It  is  a  book  of  678  pages  and  contains  numerous  biographical 
sketches  of  underwriters,  facts  concerning  company  organizations,  and  much 
historical  matter  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  under¬ 
writing.  The  important  happenings  in  the  insurance  world  during  the  previous 
year  are  recorded  in  handy  and  permanent  form  in  each  annual  edition  of  this 
work. 

— We  are  indebted  to  The  Standard  Publishing  Company  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  a  copy  of  the  1905  Standard  Insurance  Directory  of  New'  England.  The 
book  contains  much  valuable  information,  comprising  a  complete  list  of  the  fire, 
marine,  life,  casualty  and  miscellaneous  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  New  England,  together  with  the  names  and  locations  of  their  agents.  Local 
boards,  associations  and  list  of  brokers  are  also  given.  The  work  sells  at  $1 
per  copy. 


LAPSES,  DEATH  LOSSES  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
ASSESSMENT  SOCIETIES. 

This  valuable  leaflet  is  now  ready.  It  shows  the  number  of  new  certificates 
written,  the  number  of  certificates  lapsed,  the  number  of  deaths  occurring,  the  ratio  of 
death  losses  per  1,000  members,  for  the  years  1894,  1899  and  1904.  The  leading 
assessm^t  and  fraternal  organizations  ten  or  more  years  of  age  are  included. 

Copies  of  this  exhibit  may  be  obtained  at  the  following  prices:  $20  per  1,000, 
$3  per  100;  sample  copy,  10  cents 

THE  spectator  company,  136  W1U.1AM  ST«*»r,  N*w  Yo*e 
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agency  UGlante. 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  ofi&ce  with  one  hundred  agents.  State  exper¬ 
ience,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THK  City  of  Baltimorb 


Most  unique  agency  contracts  to  agents  ever  ofiFered. 
“We  want  good  men.” 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 

I.ife  Insurance  Salesmen  wanted  by  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  of 
Milwaukee. 

Apply,  stating  qualifications  and  references, 

S.  T.  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Ore. 


COLORADO 

Offers  greater  OPPORTUNITIES  for  large  producers  (without  rebate),  than  any 
other  state.  Average  premium  per  $1000  insurance  over  $50.00. 

Exceptional  contracts  to  men  having  bonafide  record  of  $150,000  paid  business 
per  annum. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Address  with  references 

GEO.  A.  RATHBUN,  Manager 

Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


HE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI 


st&nds  for  &U  th&t  is  good  in  Ufo  Insurance.  The  Companj  makes  a  splendid  showing  respecting  Interest  Earned, 
Low  Mortality  and  Economical  Management. 

The  innual  Dividends  pud  are  eiceptionalf  and  as  innual  Dividend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popularity 
daily  a  successful  solicitor  find  splenud  opportunities  for  effecting  large  insurances  with  this  Company. 

B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  -  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Electric  wiring 

for  the  use  of  Architects,  Underwriters  and  the  Owners  of 
Buildings.  gy  Russell  Robb. 

This  work  is  a  very  full  and  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject  of 
electric  wiring,  and  presents  in  detail  the  methods  for  securing  safety 
in  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  power,  lighting  and  heating 
purposes.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  National  Code  of  Rules  for 
Electric  Wiring  as  adopted  by  the  fire  underwriters;  also  respecting  the 
dangers  of  faulty  wiring  and  unworkmanlike  construction  which  make 
the  introduction  of  electricity  into  buildings  so  dangerous. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  contains  nearly 
200  pages,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth  with  heavy  boards. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.50.  Address, 
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A  handy  memorandum  book  of  thirty-two  pages  and  cover,  designer* 
to  enable  insured  persons  to  record  and  show  the  annual  cost  of  ihe 
policies  they  carry. 
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to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
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IT  is  now  understood  that  the  opinions  of  Commissioner 
Folk  of  Tennessee  as  to  the  rights  of  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  rate  makers  under  the  laws  of  that  State  have  been 
somewhat  moderated.  Indeed,  he  is  quoted  as  having  so 
far  modified  his  views  as  to  concede  that  an  individual  com¬ 
pany  may  make  its  own  rates,  thus  being  allowed  some  voice 
in  determining  whether  its  Tennessee  business  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  profit  or  a  loss.  The  Commissioner  is  also  said  to 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan  to  have  Dr.  Murrey 
make  advisory  rates  is  not  unlawful,  if  done  without  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  These  ideas  seem  rather 
more  reasonable  than  those  on  the  same  subjects  ascribed  to 
Commissioner  Folk  a  little  earlier  in  the  season. 


IT  is  generally  believed  that  the  companies  writing  residence 
burglary  lines  have  not  lost  much  through  the  so-called 
epidemic  of  burglaries  in  New  York  city.  Ibis  is  simply 
because  the  line  has  not  yet  come  into  such  general  use  that 
when  a  large  number  of  burglaries  occur  the  companies  feel 
the  pressure.  Whether  or  not  Police  Commissioner  Mc- 
Adoo  is  right  in  stating  that  this  year  is  no  worse  than  others 
in  the  matter  of  burglars,  cannot  be  definitely  determined, 
but  certainly  so  many  coming  in  quick  succession  gives  the 
idea  that  this  class  of  crime  is  on  the  increase  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  burglary  insurance.  The  recent  laige 
jewelry  robberies  are  thought  to  be  the  work  of  men  who 
have  been  operating  in  a  small  way  in  flats  and  are  now  after 
larger  game.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  number  of  the  small 
robberies  recentlv  reported  were  committed  some  time  ago, 
and  that  the  return  of  the  people  to  the  city  has  brought  them 
to  light.  A  great  many  of  these  are  silverware  robberies, 
and  are  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  that  per¬ 
sons  carrying  burglary  insurance  do  not,  upon  leaving  the 
city  for  the  summer  resorts,  deposit  their  silver  m  safe  de¬ 
posit  vaults.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  in  policies  a 
storage  clause  which  made  the  insured  liable  for  a  part  of 
the  loss  if  this  was  not  done,  but  the  clause  was  not  popular 
and  was  dropped.  The  demand  for  this  protection  should 
certainly  be  stimulated  by  the  disclosures  recently  made. 
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The  most  interesting  witness  yet  called  by  the  legislative 
insurance  investigating  committee  was  George  W. 
Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  and  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  occupied  the  witness 
stand  nearly  all  of  Friday  last,  not  only  answering  every  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  utmost  frankness  when  the  facts  were  within 
his  knowledge,  but,  on  being  drawn  out  by  inquiries,  gave 
much  interesting  information  regarding  the  details  of  finan¬ 
cial  transactions.  His  philosophical  diagnosis  of  business 
conditions  in  explanation  of  his  theory  that  “co-operation  is 
the  life  of  trade,”  instead  of  “competition,”  will  be  read  and 
commented  upon  with  interest.  During  the  examination  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  New  York  Life  had  contributed 
$50,000  to  each  of  the  last  three  presidential  campaigns,  pay¬ 
ments  being  made  through  the  chairman  of  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Committee.  While  it  has  generally  been  under¬ 
stood  that  the  contending  political  parties  were  in  the  habit 
of  levying  contributions  upon  all  large  corporations,  the  facts 
have  not  been  heretofore  brought  out  with  such  definiteness. 
Mr.  Perkins  condemned  the  necessity  for  making  such  con¬ 
tributions,  and  thought  that  the  recipients  of  them  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  make  public  the  manner  in  which  such 
contributions  are  disbursed.  This  is  something  the  politicians 
would  oppose,  as  it  would  rob  them  of  opportunities  for 
applying  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  personal  requirements.  As 
to  the  right  of  an  insurance  company  to  use  its  funds  for 
political  purposes,  it  is  a  question  regarding  which  there  will 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  admitted  that  money  must  be 
used  for  legitimate  expenses  at  all  political  campaigns,  and 
every  good  citizen  is  expected  to  contribute  according  to  his 
means.  Corporations  representing  private  enterprise  are  also 
expected  to  contribute,  but  whether  organizations  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  holding  trust  funds  belonging  to  great 
numbers  of  individuals,  should  use  the  money  entrusted  to 
them  for  political  purposes,  is  a  point  upon  which  opinions 
will  differ.  If  they  see  those  funds  imperiled  by  any  political 
movement,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  much  their  duty  to  protect 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  as  it  would  to  guard  them 
from  burglars  and  thieves.  Another  point  brought  out  on 
Friday  that  excited  much  interest  was  a  $100,000  check  given 
to  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  impression  being  that  this  fund 
was  for  lobbying  expenses  at  Albany.  Judge  Hamilton  is 
connected  with  the  law  department  of  the  New  York  Life, 
and  also  has  a  law  office  in  Albany'.  The  committee  announces 
that  it  intends  to  probe  this  matter  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  now  abroad,  but  on  his  return  will 
probably  be  called  as  a  witness.  If  this  $100,000  was  used 
in  lobbying  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  who  received  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  for 
what  purposes  it  was  paid  out.  Can  it  be  possible  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  New  York  Life  to  buy  up  legislators  to  kill 
off  inimical  legislation?  If  a  lobby  fund  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  corporations,  the  legislators  who 
have  imposed  this  condition  upon  them  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible,  not  those  companies  that  yield  to  the  highway¬ 
man’s  threat  of  “your  money  or  your  life.”  By  all  means, 
let  the  probing  be  deep  and  final,  and  the  legislature  con¬ 
victed  of  bribery  or  the  company  acquitted  of  using  money 
for  corrupt  purposes,  as  is  intimated. 
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THE  INVESTMENTS  OE  LIEE  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANIES. 

The  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  has 
been  prosecuting  its  inquiries  into  the  investments  made 
by  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the  vast  sums  held  by  them 
in  trust  for  their  policyholders.  The  responsible  officers  of 
the  companies  have  been  under  examination,  and  have  shown 
entire  willingness  to  give  the  committee  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  satisfactory  and  tend  to  give  the  public  a 
true  and  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  sensational  daily  papers 
print  garbled  extracts  from  the  testimony,  so  twisted  from 
their  context  as  to  convey  ideas  that  are  directly  opposed  to 
the  facts.  This  serves  the  purpose  of  these  “yellow  journals’’ 
to  make  a  sensation  by  disparaging  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  bring  them  into  disrepute  with  their  policyholders 
and  the  public.  This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  pursued  by 
most  of  the  daily  papers  since  February  last,  when  the  dissen¬ 
sions  in  the  Equitable  Life  management  were  first  made  pub¬ 
lic.  Unfortunately,  there  were  grounds  for  criticism  in  that 
instance,  from  which  fact  the  daily  papers  made  the  deduc¬ 
tion  that  all  companies  were  equally  culpable,  and  this  idea 
they  have  conveyed  to  the  public  by  insinuation,  and  even 
direct  assertion.  They  have  been  charged  with  forming  syndi¬ 
cates  for  the  purchase  of  securities,  with  organizing  subsidiary 
companies  and  forming  partnerships,  from  all  of  which  the 
officers  of  the  companies  were  realizing  large  profits. 

One  of  the  most  important  witnesses  examined  last  week 
was  Frederick  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life.  Mr. 
Hughes,  counsel  to  the  committee,  questioned  Mr.  Cromwell 
very  closely  regarding  the  connection  of  the  Mutual  with 
various  syndicates  and  subsidiary  companies,  the  witness 
giving  answers  in  detail  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  statements  with  documentary  evidence.  Upon 
taking  the  witness  stand,  he  submitted  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

The  law  of  coml)ination,  whicli  affects  finance  as  everything  else, 
has  made  syndicates  necessary.  When  I  became  treasurer  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  the  total  assets  of  our  company 
were  $100,000,000.  The  transactions  in  my  department  now  arc 
over  $100,000,000  a  year.  When  our  receipts  were  less — twenty 
}'ears  ago — it  was  quite  possible  for  us  to  buy  from  bond  dealers 
and  pay  the  successive  profit  that  might  come  with  brokers,  but 
now  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  buy  advantageously  large  blocks 
of  securities  except  as  they  are  floated  by  these  combinations  of 
capital  popularly  called  syndicates,  and  we  have  to  go  into  them  to 
get  our  investments  and  get  them  in  sufficient  size  and  at  “ground 
floor  prices.”  We  could  not  make  our  investments  without  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  we  are  partners  in  every  syndicate  which  we  go  into.  I 
want  to  say  further  that  unless  we  went  into  these  syndicates  we 
would  not  be  able  to  invest  our  funds  except  by  buying  in  small 
quantities  and  paying  the  successive  profits  of  middlemen. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  committee,  to  consider  that  we 
have  now  over  $450,000,000  of  assets,  and  have  over  $100,000,000 
invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  while  we  are  constantly  under  the 
necessity  of  finding  additional  investments  for  our  large  accumu¬ 
lations  of  funds.  That  is  the  condition.  It  is  no  theory.  It  is  a 
condition  which  we  meet,  and  the  exhibits  are  here  which  show 
how  we  have  to  employ  it.  Our  investments  are  such  that  when 
Mr.  Tappan — I  suppose  about  the  most  widely  known  and  honored 
bank  president  in  his  day  in  New  York — died,  he  left  it  as  a  con¬ 
dition  that  his  trustees  invest  only  in  securities  in  which  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  had  invested.  This  is  the  way  we  in¬ 


vested  our  money,  but  we  could  not  make  the  transactions  of  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  in  the  securities  bought  by  this  company  without 
using  syndicates. 

This  statement  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  investments  that  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Mutual  Life  is  required  to  supervise  and  pass  upon.  The 
total  admitted  assets  of  the  company  on  January  i  of  this 
year,  as  officially  reported,  were  $440,978,371,  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  finance  committee  to  so  invest  this  vast  sum  as  to 
yield  the  best  obtainable  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy¬ 
holders.  A  comparatively  small  amount  is  invested  in  real 
estate,  consisting  mainly  of  office  buildings  in  various  cities 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  used  in  part  by  the  company 
itself  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  being  leased  at  a  profitable  rate  to  desirable  tenants.  The 
bulk  of  these  assets,  however,  are  necessarily  invested  in  such 
securities  as  are  dealt  in  on  the  stock  exchanges  here  and 
elsewhere,  or,  in  other  words,  in  such  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  as 
the  public  is  familiar  with.  As  securities  mature,  or  it  be¬ 
comes  desirable  to  change  any  of  them,  the  finance  committee 
must  attend  to  it.  This  committee  is  composed  of  some  of 
the  best-known  financiers  and  bankers  the  country  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  no  purchases  or  sales  of  securities  are  made  with¬ 
out  the  acquiescence  of  every  member  of  it. 

Hut,  in  addition  to  looking  after  the  accumulated  assets  of 
the  company,  the  finance  committee  must  invest  the  large 
amounts  that  flow  into  the  company’s  treasury  daily.  Last 
year  the  total  receipts  were  $81,002,984 — from  premiums, 
$62,932,097;  interest  and  other  receipts,  $18,070,887.  This 
sum  of  itself  would  serve  to  keep  busy  the  most  active  of 
bankers  to  secure  safe  and  profitable  securities  in  which  to  in¬ 
vest  it.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Mutual  Life  does  this, 
however,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties,  in  a  manner  that  has 
brought  large  profits  to  the  policyholders.  Last  year  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  securities  held  by  the  company 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  $9,000,000,  which  goes 
to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  account  and  eventually  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  insured  in  the  company. 
During  the  year  there  were  no  losses  to  the  company  through 
a  decline  in  values,  or  default  in  interest  of  any  of  these  in¬ 
vestments. 

The  Mutual  Life  is  exceedingly  proud  of  the  list  of  securi¬ 
ties  in  which  its  trust  funds  are  invested,  and  a  complete  list 
of  all  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  it  is  contained  in  its  annual 
reports  to  the  various  Insurance  Departments,  is  furnished  to 
the  policyholders,  and  is  printed  in  the  literature  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  circulation  by  its  agents. 

In  the  above-quoted  statement  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  he  alludes 
to  the  will  of  F.  D.  Tappan,  who  directed  that  his  executors, 
after  his  death,  should  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
portion  of  his  estate  in  non-taxable  securities,  “provided  that 
at  the  time  of  making  such  investments  such  securities  shall 
be  included  in  the  list  of  investments  made  by  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.”  Mr.  Tappan  was 
president  of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  was  twice  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  financiers  of  the  country,  and  his  judgment 
regarding  matters  of  finance  was  regarded  as  invaluable. 
Another  capitalist,  James  Butterworth  Randol,  lawyer  and 
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mining  expert,  followed  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Tappan.  and 
in  his  will  used  the  same  language  in  directing  his  executors 
to  invest  his  estate  in  securities  included  in  the  list  of  invest¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Mutual  Life.  Such  able  financiers  and 
business  men  as  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  formerly  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States ;  James  Speyer,  hanker;  Plon.  Fred¬ 
erick  P.  Olcott,  formerly  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
^'ork,  and  others,  have  publicly  approved  of  the  clause  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Mr.  Tapjran’s  will.  No  better  testimony  to  the 
conservative  methods  employed  by  the  Mutual  Life  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  its  policyholders  can  he  found  than  is 
here  afiforded. 

^  :|c  >!:  * 

While  the  investigating  committee  is  seeking  for  flaws  in 
the  armor  of  the  life  insurance  companies,  it  should  not  ignore 
the  great  benefits  the  system  has  conferred  upon  the  public. 
The  Mutual  Life  paid  its  policyholders  last  year  $34,484,275, 
which  immense  sum  was  distributed  among  beneficiaries  re¬ 
siding  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  the  past  thirty  years  it 
has  paid  to  its  policyholders  $578,424,706,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  has  gone  to  families  that  were  deprived  of  their 
bread-winners.  Man\-  of  the  beneficiaries  were  by  these  pay¬ 
ments  saved  from  the  necessity  of  becoming  objects  of  charity, 
while  children  without  number  have  been  educated  by  means 
of  life  insurance  money.  During  these  thirty  years  it  has 
received  in  premiums  $869,476,600,  and  its  assets  are  $440,- 
978,371.  If  the  assets  and  the  amount  paid  to  policyholders  be 
added  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the  policyholders  have 
received,  or  the  company  holds  for  their  benefit,  $149,926,477 
more  than  it  has  received  in  premiums.  To  go  farther  back 
into  the  record  of  the  Mutual  Life,  the  largest  life  insurance 
company  in  the  world,  since  date  of  organization,  sixty-two 
}'ears  ago,  this  company  has  paid  to  policyholders  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  $665,370,316,  a  sum  over  one  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  its  present  great  assets  of  $440,978,371,  which 
are  held  to  meet  future  claims  on  659,544  policies  at  present 
in  force,  carrying  insurance  aggregating  $1,547,611,660.  If 
corporations  are  to  be  judged  by  results,  as  men  are,  then  the 
Mutual  Life  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  not  only  safeguarded  the  trust 
funds  entrusted  to  it,  but  made  them  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  those  who  have  put  their  faith  in  the  company. 

Jfs  *  *  * 

Considerable  criticism  bas  been  evoked  by  the  fact  that 
certain  officers  and  directors  of  life  insurance  companies  were 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  securities  through  syndicates  to 
which  the  companies  were  subscribers.  This  has  been  frankl}' 
admitted  by  those  interested  who  have  thus  far  been  exam¬ 
ined.  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  testimony,  admitted  that  he  had 
been  a  participant  in  several  syndicates,  wherein  the  Mutual 
Life  was  also  interested,  and  that  during  the  past  five  years 
he  had  made  a  personal  profit  of  some  $26,000.  He  further 
said  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  company’s  subscribing 
to  them,  as  the  finance  committee  authorized  such  action.  He 
invested  his  own  money  in  them  because  he  thought  they  were 
good  investments,  and  he  claimed  the  right  to  invest  his  money 
wherever  he  saw  fit,  notwithstanding  his  connection  with  the 
Mutual  Life.  Counsel  interrogated  trustees  of  the  Mutual 
Life  on  the  witness  stand  as  follows  on  this  point : 


"If  by  reason  of  your  trusteeship  your  liberty  to  invest  your  private 
tunds  as  you  please  was  curtailed,  would  you  remain  a  trustee  of  the 
Mutual  ?” 

"No,”  was  the  reply. 

"Could  the  Mutual  have  its  present  board  of  directors  if  they 
could  not  invest  as  they  pleased?” 

"I  think  not.” 

What  is  true  of  the  trustees  examined  is  undoubtedly  true 
of  the  other  trustees,  all  of  whom  are  prominent  business  men 
and  capitalists.  In  fact,  the  company  would  be  unable  to  fill 
its  board  of  trustees  with  experienced  financiers  if  they  were, 
by  reason  of  such  trusteeship,  precluded  from  investing  their 
private  funds  in  such  manner  as  they  choose,  a  right  which 
every  free  American  citizen  enjoys. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Mutual  Life,  being  responsible  for  the  investment  of  over 
$450,000,000  of  assets,  whose  annual  receipts  approximate 
$100,000,000,  is  brought  in  competition  for  desirable  securi¬ 
ties  with  the  bankers,  capitalists  and  other  great  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  must  use  every  means  to  place  its  money  ad¬ 
vantageously  whether  it  be  through  svndicates,  the  open 
market  or  subsidiary  companies.  It  is  by  the  results  achieved 
that  the  compan\-  must  be  judged  and  with  the  magnificent 
showing,  briefly  referred  to  herein,  whereby  its  policyholders 
have  so  largely  benefited,  it  may  safely  trust  to  the  unpreju¬ 
diced  judgment  of  the  American  people  when  the  facts  are 
lirought  before  them. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Board  held  a  session  yesterday  and  acted  upon  a 
resolution  requesting  the  finance  committee  to  investigate  the  work¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  board  in  co-operation  and  conjunction  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  several  standing  committees,  instead  of  going  ahead 
on  their  own  hook,  without  reference  to  the  other  committees.  This 
is  understood  to  be  the  wish  of  several  members,  who  felt  that  it  was 
discourteous  to  ignore  the  latter,  and  should  remove  all  cause  of 
complaint. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  companies,  called  by 
Vice-President  Dunlop  of  the  Providence  Washington,  held  July  27, 
has  submitted  a  proposed  form  of  charter  and  by-laws  of  a  general 
adjustment  bureau,  to  be  controlled  e.xclusively  by  the  companies,  no 
one  of  which  shall  own  more  than  five  of  the  whole  200  shares  of  $50 
each  constituting  the  capital  stock.  The  committee  state  that,  prior  to 
the  issue  of  the  circular,  enough  applications  had  been  received  to  prac¬ 
tically  insure  the  organization  of  the  bureau.  The  dividends  are 
limited  to  ten  per  cent,  and  the  companies  generally  are  invited  to 
participate.  Frank  Lock  is  the  chairman. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  board  and  Exchange,  having  in  charge 
the  question  of  an  amendment  to  the  automatic  sprinkler  warrantee 
recently  adopted,  which  limits  the  approval  of  charges  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  has  agreefl  upon  an  amendment  to  insert  “or  the  New  York 
Board  of  Underwriters,”  in  order  to  harmonize  the  conflict  between 
policies  carrying  both  the  old  and  new  form  of  warrantee.  I'his  is 
a  matter  which  will  save  considerable  bickering  and  friction  on  the 
part  of  policyholders  subject  to  the  conflicting  forms. 

The  rule  relative  to  surplus  line  policies  permitted  to  be  placed  in 
unrepresented  companies,  which  has  been  promulgated  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Department  of  Illinois,  is  in  effect  a  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  companies  not  licensed  in  their  own  States  or  countries.  This 
rule  is  not  so  drastic  as  the  regulation  of  the  question  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Superintendent  of  this  State.  Here  the  licensed  agents  are  pro- 
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hibited  from  using  certain  specified  policies  of  bad  repute,  in  spite  of 
the  legality  of  their  business  in  their  own  State.  A  case  in  point  was 
the  prohibition  of  the  policies  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  office  several 
months  before  it  was  turned  down  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department. 

An  interesting  question  is  presented  to  a  broker,  relative  to  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  patronize  Exchange  companies  exclusively  upon  a  Jersey 
City  risk,  whether  they  are  authorized  to  transact  business  in  New 
Jersey  or  not.  The  case  is  one  where  all  the  agents  across  the  river 
carry  full  lines,  and  policies  have  been  accepted  in  several  New  Jersey 
companies  which  are  not  members  of  the  Exchange.  If  the  broker 
patronizes  non-represented  companies,  he  is  liable  to  prosecution  by 
the  authorities;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  violates  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  pledge  to  “give  preference”  in  all  his  business  to  Exchange 
companies. 

The  latest  Exchange  wrinkle  is  a  graded  schedule  allowance  for 
watch  clocks.  It  appears  there  are  a  few  old-style  of  watch  clocks  in 
use  in  this  city  which  are  not  approved  by  the  National  Board.  Under 
the  Mercantile  schedule  they  have  been  receiving  full  credit.  Now  it 
is  discovered  that  all  out-of-date  clocks  shall  only  be  entitled  to  a  full 
credit  for  one  year,  and  after  that  to  a  half  credit  for  two  years 
more.  This  proposition  was  adopted  a  week  ago,  after  a  spicy  word- 
war,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  public  would  look  upon  the 
proposal  as  a  bunco  game. 

Fred  P.  Thomas  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  in  town  this  week. 

Among  the  visitors  to  New  York  this  week  was  L.  L.  King,  the 
well-known  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  agent.  Mr.  King’s  busy  agency  handles 
fire,  tornado,  accident  and  burglary  insurance. 

Among  the  risks  reported  in  the  August  bulletin  as  placed  in  out¬ 
side  companies  is  that  of  Lesher  Whitman  &  Co.,  (>70-674  Broadway, 
which  was  thus  placed  as  reinsurance  to  the  amount  of  $101,250  in 
non-Exchange  companies.  There  is  an  impression  in  some  of  the 
William  street  offices  that,  if  it  had  been  offered  as  direct  business, 
some  of  the  Exchange  companies  could  have  found  room  for  it. 
Under  the  guise  of  reinsurance  no  affidavit  is  necessary  to  remove  any 
risk  to  outsiders  without  an  infringement  of  the  Exchange  rules. 

A  form  to  insure  stocks  “consisting  principally  of  fancy  goods,” 
has  been  adopted,  and  now  the  countermen  are  asking  the  question, 
“What  are  fancy  goods?”  They  are  afraid  the  brokers  will  turn  this 
term  to  account  in  ringing  in  stocks  containing  various  small  wares, 
ribbons,  millinery  ornaments  and  other  nick-nacks,  under  the  words 
“fancy  goods,”  and  get  a  lower  rate  on  the  small  risks  rated  under 
minimum  rate  charges.  Some  of  them  predict  trouble  from  the  use 
of  these  words.  Of  course,  it  does  not  touch  the  stocks  rated  in  the 
cabinets,  which  may  result  in  some  inconsistencies. 

Apparently  the  great  demand  upon  the  stock  companies  for  the  in¬ 
surance  at  low  rates  upon  sprinklered  properties,  commonly  known  as 
factory  mutual  risks,  has  not  materialized  to  any  visible  extent.  It  was 
discovered  last  week  that  the  conflagration  or  district  charge,  as  in 
Jersey  City  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  was  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  With  a  view  to  smoothing  the  way  still  more,  the  Exchange 
voted  to  waive  the  district  charge  upon  risks  eligible  to  the  restricted 
scliedule  class.  If  there  are  any  other  obstacles,  they  will  probably 
be  removed  on  demand. 

d'he  certificate  of  Broker  C.  L.  Wise,  revoked  last  year,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Exchange  to  be  reinstated.  In  the  case  of  e.x-Broker 
Lowenthal,  whose  certificate  was  canceled  in  1902,  a  new  certificate 
was  ordered  to  be  issued  upon  a  new  application.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  whether  both  of  these  reinstated  brokers  have  not,  in 
fact,  been  receiving  commissions  from  several  companies  during  their 
suspension  just  the  same  as  before  that  event. 

J.  H.  Norton  of  J.  H.  Norton  &  Co.,  general  agents  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  city. 

President  E.  G.  Snow  of  the  Home  left  this  week  for  a  tour  through 
the  Pacific  Coast  field.  Mr.  Snow  will  return  to  New  York  about 
November  i.  Kalford  Kreth,  the  Home’s  State  agent  for  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  accompanies  President  Snow. 

President  E.  G.  Snow  of  the  Home  recently  furnished  supplemental 
statistics  on  the  question  of  the  lightning  hazard  and  its  bearing  on 
the  farm  barn  loss.  Covering  the  period  from  July  i,  1902,  to  July 


I,  1905,  the  loss  records  of  the  Home’s  Ohio  farm  department  show 
that  408  losses  were  reported  on  barns,  245  of  which  were  caused  by 
lightning,  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

John  F.  Boyle,  Jr.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  noted  in  town  a  few 
days  ago. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  this  city  of  the  New  England 
Waterworks  Association,  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  uniformity 
of  hose  and  hydrant  threads  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a 
7p2-thread  coupling,  which  latter  could  be  supplied  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  cities  throughout  the  country.  The  report  was  adopted. 

A.  G.  Mcllwaine,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire, 
sails  for  Europe  on  Saturday  on  the  “Campania.” 

D.  A.  Golden  has  resigned  the  supervision  of  the  Home’s  suburban 
agency  matters  to  enter  the  insurance  brokerage  business. 

Several  underwriters  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectaticfn  before  the 
board  meeting  of  yesterday,  in  anticipation  of  the  report  of  Chairman 
Shallcross  of  the  special  committee  appointed  several  months  ago  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  automatic  fire  alarm.  The  city  fire 
commissioners  and  Chief  Croker  have  given  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  the  investigation,  although  it  is  not  improbable  the  report 
may  reflect  upon  the  municipal  administration  for  laxity  in  permitting 
the  fire  alarm  system  to  run  down  below  an  efficient  state.  The  public 
have  an  interest  in  the  investigation  far  exceeding  that  of  the  under¬ 
writers. 

Brokers  interested  in  sprinkled  risks  have  voted  that  the  new 
graded  schedule  is  an  outrage  on  their  customers  and  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  Their  complaint  is  that  the  customers  are  now  required 
to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  bring  their  equipments  to  a 
new  standard,  whereas,  when  they  had  previously  complied  with  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  underwriters,  they  were  promised  a  certain  re¬ 
duction,  which  is  now  repudiated. 

J.  Lehrenkrauss’  Sons  have  been  appointed  Brooklyn  agents  of  the 
American  of  Newark. 

The  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents’  special 
committee  of  five,  appointed  to  take  up  the  question  of  cotton  in¬ 
surance  with  the  companies,  will  meet  in  this  city  October  15. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

A.  W.  Paine  has  succeeded  Gerald  E.  Hart  as  manager  of  the  burg¬ 
lary  department  of  the  American  Bonding  Company,  and  the  New 
York  branch  will  hereafter  be  in  charge  of  J.  P.  Huntting.  Mr.  Paine 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  burglary  insurance  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  was  formerly  with  the  H£tna  Indemnity.  Mr.  Huntting 
has  been  following  this  line  for  a  number  of  years  in  New  York  and 
has  been  very  successful  as  a  solicitor. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  manager  of  the  Employers  Liability, 
was  in  town  last  week. 

The  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  will  hold  a  two 
days’  session  on  October  17.  The  place  of  meeting  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  that  portion  of  the  committee  report  relating  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  a  builders’  permit  went  over,  under  the  rules,  until  the  next 
meeting.  That  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  concrete  was  adopted. 
The  executive  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  form  to  be  used  in  insuring  automobile  garages  where  payment  is 
made  for  the  use  of  gasoline  on  the  premises. 

Permission  is  hereby  given  to  keep  and  operate  automobiles  using 
gasoline  for  fuel  as  power  in  the  building  described  in  this  policy,  it 
being  a  condition  of  this  permit  that  this  insurance  e.xcludes  any  loss 
or  damage  to  an  automobile,  or  any  of  its  parts,  or  its  contents,  caused 
by  fire  originating  in  the  automobile  itself. 

The  brokerage  committee  presented  the  following  form  of  joint 
agreement  to  be  entered  into  between  the  board  and  the  various  in¬ 
surance  companies  doing  business  in  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Boston : 

'Phis  agreement  is  between  tlie  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Lhiderwriters 
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*  *  *  and  the  -  Insurance  Company,  *  *  *  the  party  of 

the  first  part  will  adopt  and  use  its  best  efforts  to  enforce  the  rule 
that  all  agents  of  fire  insurance  companies,  doing  business  in  said 
district,  shall  be  limited  in  the  commissions  paid  to  or  received  by 
them  for  writing  risks  in  that  district  to  twenty  per  cent,  except  that 
commissions  paid  to  the  principal  agents  by  the  companies  that  they 
represent  in  Boston  proper  shall  not  be  limited. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  (the  company)  agrees  that  it  will 
pay  to  no  agents  writing  risks  in  said  metropolitan  district,  with  the 
exception  noted  above,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  higher  rate  of 
commission  than  twenty  per  cent ;  that  it  will  not  permit  any  agent, 
except,  its  principal  Boston  agent,  to  write  risks  in  Boston  proper; 
that,  with  the  exception  noted,  it  will  oblige  such  agents  as  it  may 
have,  or  may  appoint,  in  the  said  metropolitan  district,  on  penalty 
of  revocation  of  authority  to  write  risks  for  it,  to  sign  an  agreement 
of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  not  to  take  a  commission 
from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  excess  of  twenty  per  cent. 

This  agreement  to  go  into  force  when  it  has  received  the  approval 
of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  stock  fire  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  said  district. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
this  agreement  by  giving  sixty  days’  notice  to  the  party  of  tire  first 
part. 

Martin  L.  Cate  and  Frank  H.  Howes  were  chosen  to  serve  on  the 
tariff  committee  for  the  ensuing  three  months. 

Among  the  prominent  underwriters  visiting  Boston  the  past  week 
was  C.  E.  Porter,  president  of  the  Spring  Garden. 

B.  B.  Whittemore,  Boston  manager  of  the  BEtna,  celebrated  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday  on  Thursday,  September  14. 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Protective  Department 
will  be  observed  October  i. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  will  hold  its  first  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  season  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  present 
week.  Rates  on  automobiles  and  the  extension  of  the  stamping  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  among  the  important  matters  discussed. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Lane,  Boston  manager  of  the  women’s  department  of  the 
State  Mutual,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  for  the  largest  number  of 
applications,  the  contest  including  the  entire  country. 

The  committee  of  fifteen  of  Royal  Arcanum  members  met  in  Boston 
on  Monday,  the  nth  inst.,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  oppose  the 
advance  in  rates.  It  was  decided  to  resort  to  the  courts,  and  it  was 
voted  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  other  jurisdictions.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  attend  the  conference  in  New  York  city. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  recent  death  of  William  A.  Porter,  assistant  captain  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Patrol  of  this  city,  while  not  altogether  unexpected, 
greatly  shocked  the  insurance  fraternity,  with  whom  he  was  very 
popular.  In  the  days  of  the  volunteer  firemen  he  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Moyamensing  Fire  Company,  and  the  experience  he  gained 
then,  coupled  with  his  absolute  fearlessness,  made  him  a  particularly 
valuable  member  of  the  patrol  during  a  service  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

Six  shares  of  stock  of  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  sold  at 
auction  in  this  city  recently  at  39Sl^- 

An  important  real  estate  transaction  closed  lately  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  Robert  M.  Coyle,  the  prominent  agent  and  broker,  of  the 
plot  of  ground  extending  from  Fifty-third  to  Fifty-fourth  streets,  and 
from  Locust  to  Spruce  streets,  an  area  450  by  380  feet,  containing  a 
stone  house  and  barn,  for  the  sum  of  $97,500. 

The  report  of  City  Controller  Walton,  for  the  year,  submitted  to 
city  council  a  few  days  ago,  says  the  following  regarding  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  fund : 

With  a  view  of  increasing  the  fund  to  its  prescribed  limits,  $250,000 
for  the  protection  from  fire  of  the  property  in  which  the  city  is,  or 
shall  be  solely  interested,  as  per  the  ordinance  approved  by  his  honor 
the  Mayor,  March  29,  1904,  the  sinking  fund  have  asked  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50,000.  This  fund  has  been  reduced  to  $81,340.44  by 
the  losses  sustained  at  the  Central  High  School  and  at  Belmont  Man¬ 
sion,  the  total  of  which  was  $74,992.23. 

A  prominent  insurance  man  commenting  on  the  report  said; 

It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  first  year  of  the  city’s  venture 
in  the  insurance  line  was  really  quite  disastrous. 

Howard  Sweetwood  and  H.  Wilbur  Brown,  young  men  connected  at 


present  with  the  'agency  of  Hare  &  Chase  in  this  city,  will  form  a 
partnership  on  October  i,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  brokerage 
and  agency  business.  They  have  taken  an  office  at  138  South  Fourth 
street  and  are  well  equipped  for  the  undertaking. 

The  managing  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Underwriters 
Association  have  in  preparation  a  new  Pennsylvania  rule  and  rate 
book,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  published  early  in  October. 

To  look  after  losses  for  the  insured,  Ira  Walsh  has  removed  to  this 
city  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  Western 
Inspection  and  Adjustment  Bureau. 

The  annual  inspection  of  the  twenty-eight  theaters  and  thirty-four 
amusement  halls  in  this  city,  by  Fire  Marshal  Lattimer,  is  about  com¬ 
pleted,  and  he  says  in  part: 

All  of  the  requirements  authorized  by  the  theater  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Weaver  in  the  early  part  of  his  term,  and  which 
has  never  been  dissolved,  have  been  complied  with  by  the  managers 
and  proprietors.  *  *  *  I  found  the  theaters  of  the  city  completely 
equipped  with  fire  escapes  and  exists.  In  some  of  them  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  order  additional  fire  doors  here  and  there.  Another  minor 
change  ordered  was  the  substitution  of  rubber-lined  fire  hose  for 
linen  hose.  Philadelphia  play  houses  and  halls  were  never  so  safe. 

One  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  sold  at  auction  last  week  at  26(4.  while  the  price 
realized  on  the  Exchange  the  same  day  was  26%. 

The  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  of  this  city  has  declared  the  usual  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  $5.00  per  share. 

A.  M.  Waldron  has  been  appointed  Philadelphia  representative  of 
the  Dubuque  Fire  and  Marine. 

The  letter  of  Charles  Fearon  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Packard,  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  this  city, 
last  week,  which  also  was  widely  published  in  the  newspapers,  pro¬ 
posing  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  company,  “subject  to  the  completion 
of  an  order,”  at  $185,  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  outside  interests 
which  through  that  firm  have  for  some  time  been  endeavoring  to  gain 
control  of  the  company,  have  not  as  yet  been  very  successful.  Bidding 
for  the  stock  has  become  very  spirited,  however.  The  price  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  only  a  short  time  ago  was  $160,  since  which  time 
all  the  way  from  that  figure  to  $200  has  been  paid.  E.  B.  Smith  & 
Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  bought  nineteen  shares  at  auction  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  latter  price  for  interests  connected  with 
that  company.  Mr.  Bond  of  that  firm  is  a  director  of  the  American. 
Fearon  &  Co.’s  best  bid  for  the  nineteen  shares  was  $198(4.  Edward 
Lowber  Welsh,  son  of  the  late  John  Lowber  Welsh,  for  many  years 
a  director  of  the  company,  sold  his  stock  to  Fearon  &  Co.  last  week  at 
what  he  says  looked  like  an  attractive  price  to  him,  and  he  has,  there¬ 
fore,  resigned  from  the  directorate.  A  large  interest  in  the  company 
says : 

The  efforts  to  obtain  control  of  the  American  are  not  likely  to 
prove  successful,  when  several  prominent  banking  houses  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  present  management  and  ready  to  pay  the  best  price  for 
any  stock  offered  for  sale.  While  the  management  is  confident  of 
retaining  control,  they  will  probably,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  buy  any 
stoclc  that  comes  to  the  market.  Although  they  have  been  willing  to 
pay  nearly  $200,  Fearon  &  Co.  in  their  letter  say  the  stock  is  only 
worth  $150.  The  best  answer  to  this  claim  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  letter,  which  Secretary  Waite  Bliven  has  addressed  to  each 
stockholder : 

“There  having  appeared  in  the  public  press  a  letter  written  to  John 
H.  Packard,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
making  certain  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  stock  of 
the  said  company,  the  directors  deem  it  their  duty  to  give  to  their 
stockholders  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  stand- 
'  ing  of  the  company  at  this  time : 

“Capital,  $500,000.  Surplus,  $299,002. 

“Your  reinsurance  reserve  fund  amounts  to  $1, 939.915- 

“In  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Packard,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  this 
last  fund  has  no  value  excepting  upon  the  liquidatioia  of  the  company, 
but  this  is  entirely  erroneous,  as,  while  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
compel  insurance  companies  to  hold  the  reserve  as  a  liability,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  allowed  to  use  the  income  on  the  entire  amount 
to  apply  to  dividends  and  surplus,  and  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Fire  Insurance  Company  the  income  on  its  reinsurance  reserve  fund 
of  $1,939,915  is  necessarily  very  large. 

“It  is,  therefore,  essential  in  estimating  the  value  of  an  insurance 
stock  to  take  into  account  the  size  of  its  reinsurance  reserve  fund, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  insurance  stocks  sell  at  far  above 
their  apparent  book  value. 
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“The  net  profits  earned  by  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company 
for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1905,  amounted  to  $91,325, 
and  if  the  same  ratio  of  profit  were  continued  for  the  next  four 
months  your  profit  for  the  year  will  amount  to  $136,987,  or  over 
twenty-seven  per  cent  on  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
justifying  a  considerably  increased  dividend  declaration,  besides  assur¬ 
ing  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  surplus  account.” 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

W.  L.  Megary,  general  agent  of  the  Equitable  Life,  has  resigned  to 
act  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  .Etna  Life,  under  Manager  W.  R. 
1  larper. 

During  the  visit  last  week  of  E.  H.  Porter  of  New  York,  executive 
special  agent  of  the  Ocean  Accident  and  (iuarantee,  the  new  firm 
of  Howell,  Phillips  &  Shearer,  with  offices  in  Walnut  place,  were 
appointed  Philadelphia  representatives  of  the  personal  accident  de¬ 
partment  of  that  company. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  STOCK  TRANSACTIONS. 

Mr.  Hughes  undertook  to  find  out  something  about  the  Mutual's  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  International  Navigation  Syndicate,  which  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  managed  in  the  spring  of  1902.  It  appeared  that  the  Mutual  had  a 
participation  of  $1,500,0(10,  and  Mr.  Hughes  asked  how  this  was  now  car¬ 
ried  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

‘Well.  "  said  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mutual,  who  was  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand,  "our  committee  considering  that  matter  made  up  Its  mind 
that  the  future,  while  promising,  was  in  some  regards  problematical.  I 
was  instructed  as  treasurer— I  will  let  you  have  the  minutes— to  put 
$.500,000  to  profit  and  loss,  and  to  put  the  balance  to  suspense  account — 
$900,000  and  some  odd  dollars — and  that  is  where  it  stands  now.  That 
amount  of  suspense  account  has  been  reduced  by  the  payment  of  $163,320 
and  interest.  In  other  words,  the  bonds  are  paying  the  interest,  and  that 
now  stands  divided  in  that  way.” 

Mr.  Beck  Interrupted:  “As  you  have  brought  out  the  loss  on  the  navi¬ 
gation  account,”  he  said,  “wouldn’t  it  be  fair  to  show  the  profit  on  the 
Cuban  bonds?  I  would  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  do  it.” 

“I  don't  mean  to  suggest  in  calling  attention  to  this  that  the  business 
of  the  New  York  Life  or  Mutual  Life  has  not  been  conducted  very  profit¬ 
ably  and  that  their  assets  are  not  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate,”  Mr. 
Hughes  replied.  "That  is  all  right,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  state¬ 
ment  appear  upon  the  record.” 

Mr.  Cromwell  estimated  that  if  the  profit  on  the  $1,000,000  still  held 
by  the  Mutual  was  taken  into  consideration,  there  would  be  a  total  profit 
on  the  Cuban  bond  purchase  of  over  $400,000. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company — 
the  evidence  presented  has  shown  the  ability  of  the  financial  man¬ 
agement  of  this  company  to  an  exceptional  extent.  The  daily 
papers  have  printed  that  members  of  the  committee  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  wonderfully  successful  manner  in  which  the  finances 
of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  have  been  handled,  as 
brought  otit  by  the  testimony  thus  far.  Nevertheless,  where  large 
profits  made  by  the  financial  management  of  the  New  York  Life  are 
passed  over  by  the  inquisitor  examining  the  witnesses,  w’ithout  com¬ 
ment,  wdienever  a  transaction  embracing  a  slight  loss  or  a  small 
or  questionable  profit  was  referred  to  by  the  witness,  every  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  examining  counsel  to  bring  out  every  detail, 
and  the  news  reports  and  headlines  in  the  daily  papers  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  put  the  company  on  the  rack  and  criticise  it.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  out  the  large  financial  profits  made 
by  the  New  York  Life  or  Mutual  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  their 
business,  under  the  able  managements  of  the  respective  companies. 
.Some  years  ago,  when  President  Cleveland  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
a  market  for  the  new  issue  of  United  States  Government  bonds  at  a 
time  when  the  surplus  of  the  government  was  being  rapidly  depleted, 
the  action  of  the  New  York  Life  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  subscribing  to  $20,o(xd,ooo  of  the  bond  issue,  will  be 
remembered.  It  has  not  been  brought  out  at  the  recent  investiga¬ 
tion,  nor  at  any  time,  that  President  McCall’s  aid  to  the  government 
on  that  occasion  netted  his  company  the  handsome  sum  of  $500,000. 
by  one  stroke  this  large  profit  was  made  by  an  officer  whose  annual 
salary  did  not  equal  one-seventh  of  the  profit  thus  turned  for  the 
company.  In  transactions  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
securities.  President  McCall,  supported  by  the  finance  committee, 
achieved  profits  for  his  company  of  some  $1,700,000.  These  are 
but  two  of  many  instances  of  large  profits  made  for  the  policy¬ 


holders  of  the  company  by  the  New  York  Life  management,  none 
of  the  officers  or  directors  profiting  personally  one  cent  by  these 
transactions.  The  legislative  committee,  its  counsel  and  the  daily 
papers  are  saying  nothing  of  these  successful  financial  achievements 
of  the  life  companies. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Spectator  of  last  week  we  referred  to  the 
legislative  committee’s  examination  of  Treasurer  Randolph  of  the 
New  York  Life,  and  the  turning  over  by  the  company  to  the  New 
York  Security  and  Trust  Company  some  two  blocks  of  stock,  under 
an  agreement  that  whatever  profit  could  be  derived  from  their  sale 
should  be  paid  to  the  New  York  Life,  the  life  company  meanwhile 
taking  credit  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  recorded  as  a  loan,  repre¬ 
senting  the  minimum  value  of  said  securities.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  the  New  York  Life  had  broken  faith  with  the 
I’russian  Government  by  the  manner  of  disposing  of  these  stocks. 
It  was  not  clearly  brought  out  at  the  examination  last  week,  nor 
by  the  sensational  press,  that  the  examination  by  Counsellor 
Hughes  was  founded  on  a  memorandum  voluntarily  submitted  by 
President  McCall  before  the  taking  of  testimony  had  begun.  This 
memorandum  showed  that  after  the  Prussian  Government,  in  1899. 
had  requested  the  New  York  Life  to  sell  these  stock  securities,  the 
company  immediately  proceeded  to  dispose  of  them.  The  Prussian 
Government  allowed  it  until  the  end  of  December,  1901,  to  sell  these 
stocks,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  unsold  after  that  date  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  carry  as  assets  in  its  annual  statements.  Having  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  its  stock,  embracing  some  seventeen  lots,  as  shown  by 
President  McCall’s  memorandum,  with  the  exception  of  two  blocks, 
the  New  York  Life  later  made  an  arrangement  whereby  there  was  a 
virtual  sale  of  the  remainder  to  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust 
Company  at  a  minimum  price.  It  might  be  said  here  that  one  item 
listed,  at  a  cost  value  of  $22,500,  was  charged  to  profit  and  loss  by 
the  company.  Within  the  past  year  this  stock  has  reached  a  value  of 
$100,000.  I'nder  the  arrangement  with  the  New  York  Security  and 
I'rust  Company,  the  New  York  Life  subsequently  realized  from  sales 
by  the  trust  company,  in  addition  to  the  cash  first  credited  on  its  books, 
the  sum  of  $154,135,  which,  added  to  the  profits  previously  obtained, 
made  a  total  profit  of  sales  of  these  stocks  of  $5,390,121,  this  sum 
representing  the  amount  which  the  company  cleared  on  its  sale  of 
stocks,  as  influenced  by  the  Prussian  Government. 

As  we  have  shown.  President  McCall  has  time  and  again  advertised 
the  fact,  since  his  agreement  with  the  Prussian  Government,  that  the 
company  would  not  buy  stocks  and  w'ould  only  invest  in  high-class 
bonds  in  the  future.  It  is  well  known  that  the  company  has  not  since 
the  year  1899  invested  in  or  loaned  on  stock  securities.  Such  stocks  as 
came  to  it  as  bonus  allotments,  from  syndicate  results,  the  company 
immediately  converted  into  cash  before  taking  credit  on  its  books  for 
such  syndicate  profits.  The  Prussian  Government  did  not  lay  down 
any  cast-iron  rule  as  to  how  the  New  York  Life  should  dispose  of  its 
stocks.  It  simply  did  not  wish  the  company  to  carry  stock  securities 
as  an  asset.  When  the  Mutual  Life  was  in  Prussia,  that  company 
carried  five  or  six  times  as  much  stock  securities  as  the  New  York 
Life,  and  the  Prussian  Government  permitted  it  to  carry  them  in  its 
assets  under  an  agreement  that  the  Mutual  would  carry  a  reserve  for 
fluctuations,  which  would  protect  the  assets  of  the  company  in  the 
case  of  any  serious  decline  in  values  in  the  stock  market.  The  New 
'I'ork  Life,  not  owning  so  large  an  amount  of  stock  securities,  the 
Prussian  Government  merely  required  from  it  an  agreement,  when 
it  readmitted  the  company  in  1899,  that  within  a  reasonable  time  all 
stocks  listed  in  the  assets  should  disappear,  and  that  the  company 
should  not  in  future  invest  its  assets  in  stock  securities.  Although 
the  company  has  faithfully  carried  out  its  agreement  with  the  Prussian 
Government  in  this  respect,  the  world  has  seen  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  sensational  press  endeavor,  last  week,  to  prove  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Life  toward  the  Prussian  Government, 
when,  in  fact,  it  had  carried  out  its  agreement  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  government. 

Besides  such  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  presentation  of  ques¬ 
tions  bringing  out  half  truths,  tending  to  mislead  even  those  well 
posted  regarding  life  insurance  transactions,  the  first  two  weeks’  re¬ 
ports  of  the  legislative  committee  developed  nothing  that  was  not 
matter  of  general  knowledge  long  ago, 
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— Do  not  be  simply  a  debit  collector;  be  a  new  business  getter  also. 

— W.  ().  Gray,  superintendent  of  the  Prudential  at  Sterling,  Ill.,  has 
been  succeeded  by  Frank  Pesch  of  Davenport. 

— Agent  Bonuell,  of  the  Orange  staff  of  the  Prudential,  recently  wrote 
a  whole  family  of  seven  for  $1  of  business.  He  did  it  right  near  the 
home  office,  too. 

— The  "ladder  of  fame"  of  the  Life  Insurance  Oompany  of  Virginia 
supports  two  Hake  Oharics  agents  on  its  top  rounds.  Their  names  arc: 
.Aulhement  and  Sudduth. 

— The  leading  Colonial  managers’  divisions  on  September  t  were: 
Williamsburg.  Louis  Janson;  Jersey  City,  T.  C.  Seaver;  Paterson,  P,  J. 
Lee;  Newburgh,  G.  O.  Canning. 

—Superintendent  Stainland,  of  the  Buffalo  district  of  the  Metropolitan, 
has  been  suffering  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  but  is  now  sufficiently 
recovered  that  an  operation  is  thought  unnecessary. 

— Changes  and  promoti(  ns  in  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia: 
J.  M.  Coffey,  appointed  assistant  in  Wilmington,  N,  C.,  from  August 
28,  succeeding  W.  L.  Burton,  resigned;  Agent  E.  C.  McConnell,  Asheville, 
N,  C.,  appointed  assistant  in  that  district  from  September  4,  succeeding 
C.  R.  Perry, 

— The  Prudential  has  advanced  the  following  men  to  the  rank  of  as¬ 
sistants:  F.  F.  Eichbauer,  Brooklyn  6:  N.  Rasmussen,  Waterbury;  H.  P. 
Fish,  Bridgeton:  W.  E.  Meixell,  Williamsport;  J.  C.  Crawford,  Cincin¬ 
nati  2;  C.  W.  Aisquith,  Cleveland  1;  1.  Jaworski,  Buffalo  2;  N.  Brokaw, 
Red  Bank;  D.  R.  Coop,  Chicago  2;  K,  Dytkowski,  Chicago  6;  J.  P.  Axer, 
Baltimore  3;  V.  E.  Doran,  Joplin;  A.  Y.  Sherrick,  St.  Louis  2;  W.  E. 
Weyand,  St.  Paul;  R.  E.  Tesnow,  New  York  8;  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Bos¬ 
ton  2;  N,  G.  Haas,  Mansfield;  W.  E.  Beatty,  Lafayette;  D,  V.  B.  Mot- 
singer,  New  Albany;  J,  E.  Healton,  Richmond:  T.  Dundon,  Buffalo  2; 
L.  Fischer,  East  St.  Louis;  L.  E.  Smith.  Springfield.  Ill.;  J.  A.  Langford, 
Omaha;  C.  S.  Dougherty,  St.  Louis  1. 

— The  Colonial  has  asked  its  agents  to  send  in  their  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  ‘'prospect.”  On  this  sub.iect  The  Colonial  News  says: 
"Various  are  the  interpretations  of  the  word  ‘prospect.’  Some  agents 
upon  being  questioned  frankly  admit  that  they  haven’t  any.  Other  agents 
have  a  head  full  of  them — at  least  they  call  them  prospects.  Now'  and 
then  we  have  gone  out  with  an  agent  to  solicit  some  of  his  so-called 
’prospects.’  Occasionally  they  have  turned  out  to  be  men  whom  the 
agent  merely  knew  by  name  and  to  whom  he  had  never  even  presented 
the  matter  of  life  insurance.  In  one  instance,  on  being  escorted  by  the 
agent  to  an  absolutely  dead-sure-thing-just-w’aiting-to-be-w'ritten-up, 
the  writer  was  obliged  to  ask  the  prospect  his  name  and  introduce  him¬ 
self  and  the  agent  who  had  brought  him  there.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  various  Ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  prospect.” 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— D.  A.  Macbeth  has  resigned  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Bankers 
Surety  Company  of  Cleveland. 

—Joyce  &  Company.  Chicago  general  agents  for  the  National  Surety, 
have  contracted  to  bond  between  22,000  and  24,000  officers  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  This  firm  has  had  this  business  tor  several  years, 

— The  bondsmen  of  Elder  F.  Obenchain,  the  defaulting  treasurer  of 
Cass  county,  Indiana,  have  offered  to  pay  fifty  per  cent  of  the  claim  of 
the  county.  The  total  deficit  is  $62,220.  and  if  this  proposition  is  accepted 
the  county  w'ill  receive  $31,110.  So  much  for  personal  suretyship. 

— The  Attorney-General  of  Kansas  has  made  peremptory  demand  upon 
the  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  for  payment  under  its  $500,000  bond  issued 
to  Treasurer  T.  T.  Kelly,  who  deposited, $547, 000  of  the  State’s  funds  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka,  which  failed.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Attorney-General  that  this  money  was  on  deposit  in  violation  of  law', 
which  requires  that  all  State  funds  except  those  in  process  of  collection 
be  kept  in  the  State  house.  The  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  has  not 
paid  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  its  policy  provided  it  should  be  void 
in  event  the  treasurer  violated  the  law. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905-06  corrected  to  June  20,  1905.  The 
two  volumes  of  this  annual  work — one  covering  fire  and  marine,  the  other 
life  and  accident  matters — contain  a  greater  variety  of  underwriting  in¬ 
formation  than  any  other  compilation  published. — Vindicator. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Acquires  Majority  of  American  Fire  Stock. 

Josioi’H  S.  Frkli NGHUYsioN  of  New  York  city  and  those  associated  with 
him  are  reported  to  have  acquired  a  clear  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
American  Fire  of  Philadelphia.  The  purchasing  of  stock  commenced 
some  time  ago  at  $110,  but  the  price  rapidly  advanced,  until  a  short  time 
ago  $200  per  share  was  paid  by  Charles  Fearon  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
representing  the  Frelinghuysen  interest.  .The  American  Fire  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1810.  and  on  December  .81,  1004.  possessed  cash  assets  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2,8.38,790.  and  a  net  cash  surplus  of  $219,278.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  1895  to  1004  inclusive,  the  company  has  paid  dividends  as  follows: 
1895,  514  per  cent;  1896,  6  per  cent;  1897,  1898,  1800.  8  per  cent;  1000, 
7  per  cent:  1901,  3  per  cent;  1902,  1903,  6  per  cent,  and  in  1904.  .3  pei* 
cent.  During  the  period  above  named  the  American  Fire  has  receiver! 
$13,618,752  of  net  premiums,  and  incurred  losses  amounting  to  $8,664,811, 
or  a  ratio  of  losses  incurred  to  premiums  of  63.6  per  cent,  including  its 
Baltimore  and  other  conflagration  losses.  Its  executive  personnel  are  as 
follows:  John  H.  Packard.  Jr.,  president:  Waite  Bliven,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  and  Edward  Maneuvre,  assistant  secretary. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Lawyers  Title  Guaranty  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Newark. 
N.  J.,  and  will  have  offices  in  the  Schener  building.  William  H.  Wallace,  who 
has  been  with  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  for  many  years,  will  manage  the  new 
company. 

— State  Senator  Henry  S.  Ambler  of  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  who  this  year  became 
chairman  of  the  Senate  insurance  committee,  died  on  Sunday  last.  In  view  of 
the  present  conditions  insiirancewise,  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  choice  of 
his  successor  as  chairman. 

— The  Casualty  Company  of  America  has  appointed  C.  H.  Dennig  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  boiler  department.  Mr.  Dennig  will  have  the  entire 
State  of  New  "S'ork  above  tlie  Harlem  river.  He  has  been  with  ihc  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Company  for  many  years. 

— The  Slaics,  a  club  of  insurance  men  cennposed  of  the  Pennsylvania  agents  of 
the  Standard  Ufe  and  Accident  of  Detroit,  held  its  first  convention  and  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Iroquois,  Atlantic  City,  recently.  The  convention  was  in  charge 
of  H.  E.  Whitelock,  supervising  special  agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  Equitable  Life  men  held  in  New  York  the  prize 
trophies  offered  by  Vice-President  Tarbell  last  January  were  awarded,  and  the 
Pittsburg  agency  carried  off  a  number  of  them.  This  agency  won  the  blue 
ribbon  loving  cup,  offered  to  that  general  agency  which,  all  things  considered, 
made  the  best  showing  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  Mr.  Tarbell 
also  offered  six  trophies— three  for  volume  of  business  and  three  for  number 
of  lives  insured— to  the  six  delegates  to  all  the  agencies  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  who  individually  made  the  best  showing.  B.  C.  Boyd  of  Scottdale,  a 
young  man  who  led  bis  entire  agency  for  the  whole  of  last  year  in  number  of 
lives  assured  and  who  won  the  challenge  cup  of  the  agency  for  the  same  thing, 
bad  the  honor  of  carrying  off  the  first  prize  cup  for  number  of  lives  insured.  C. 
F.  Austin  of  Erie,  who  has  also  ranked  among  the  leaders  of  the  agency  ever 
since  he  has  been  connected  with  it,  won  the  second  prize.  The  third  cup  went 
to  J.  W.  Hunter  of  Rochester,  also  a  young  man  whose  record  for  quality  of 
business  is  second  to  none.  Not  only  did  the  Pittsburg  agency  carry  off  all 
three  prize  cups,  but  J.  W.  Geible  of  Pittsburg  and  F.  G.  Smith  of  Clearfield,  of 
this  agency,  were  the  only  delegates  who  received  honorable  mention  in  this 
class.  P.  IT.  Kelly  of  Altoona  received  honorable  mention  for  amount  of 
business.  The  field  of  the  Pittsburg  agency  has  within  the  last  week  been 
enlarged  by  eight  additional  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  boai'd  of  directors  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg. 
John  T.  Shaw  resigned  as  president  of  the  comi)any,  and  J.  E.  McClelland  and 
J.  D.  Bremer  as  directors.  New  officers  elected  were:  Robert  Dickson,  presi¬ 
dent;  P.  V.  Rovianek,  vice-president,  and  Robert  H.  Marshall,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Dickson  &  Tweeddale  of  New  York  were  appointed  general  agents, 
in  charge  of  all  underwriting,  including  Pennsylvania. 

.  —Buffalo  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  are  seeking  insurance  on  their 
plants  from  outside  companies.  Several  lines  have  gone  to  the  New  England 
factory  mutuals,  and  a  number  of  applications  for  policies  in  tlic  latter  arc 
pending.  The  advance  in  rates  on  property  in  the  downtown  section  continues 
to  be  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  among  merchants  in  that  district. 
'I'he  claim  is  made  that  the  pipe  line  system  affords  ample  protection  and  that 
the  underwriters’  demands  are  unwarranted  and  unreasonable. 

— The  Potomac  of  Washington  has  been  examined  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  report  shows  that  the  company  had, 
on  Deccml)er  31.  1904,  $273,552  of  assets,  with  a  net  surplus  of  $19,077.  Its  capital 
is  $200,000.  Including  the  reinsurance  of  its  entire  business  as  on  February  25, 
1904,  its  reinsurance  and  return  premiums  exceeded  its  premiums  written  by 
$56,213.  Its  loss  payments,  inclusive  of  about  $248,000  incurred  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  conflagration,  amounted  to  $309,100;  its  dividend  payments  were  $12,000,  and 
its  expenses  $40,191.  The  Potomac  now  writes  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  WEST 
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Decision  in  Illinois  Anti-Trust  Case. 

Justice  Creighton,  sitting  in  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court,  Fourth 
Division,  recently  rendered  an  opinion  in  variation  from  the  judgment 
of  the  St.  Clair  Circuit  Court,  in  the  anti-trust  case  against  the  Aachen 
and  Munich  and  others,  and  remanded  the  case  with  direction  to  the 
latter  court  to  overrule  the  demurrer,  which  it  had  sustained.  The  case 
at  bar  was  that  of  former  Attorney-General  Hamlin  against  one  hundred 
and  ten  fire  companies  and  M.  F.  Zent,  alleging  illegal  conspiracy  to 
suppress  competition  and  raise  fire  insurance  rates.  In  delivering 
opinion  of  the  court.  Justice  Creighton  cited  the  C.  W.  and  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  People,  214  Illinois,  421,  in  which  the  court  holds  a  combination 
to  prevent  competition  is  a  common  law  conspiracy. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

-  I  lie  tcnlral  Life  of  Des  Moines  is  arranging  to  enter  Kansas. 

-  James  C.  Rudd,  general  agent  of  the  Ocean  Accident  at  Kansas  City,  died 
suddenly  on  September  9. 

— Ihe  Central  Union  Life  of  Indianapolis,  which  was  organized  recently,  has 
reincorporated  under  the  Indiana  reserve  law. 

— The  Northwestern  National  Life  of  Minneapolis  has  consented  to  another 
c.xamination,  to  be  made  by  the  Iowa  Department. 

— The  new  Indianapolis  Life  has  opened  offices  in  the  Traction  and  Terminal 
building  at  Indianapolis,  preparatory  to  beginning  business  on  the  first  of 
October. 

— Fred  Meyer,  formerly  president  of  the  National  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  new  life  company  being  promoted  at 
i.afayette,  Ind. 

— 'Ihe  National  Life  of  United  States  of  America  has  introduced  an  annual 
dividend  feature  which  will  apply  on  its  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty-pay  life,  twenty- 
year  endowment  and  ordinary  forms. 

-  Ihe  Acme  Life  Association  of  Des  Moines,  having  for  its  president  Actuary 
Iv.  n.  Irwin,  and  its  secretary  ex-Congressman  Walt  H.  Butler,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  as  an  assessment  company. 

— A  press  despatch  from  Minneapolis  states  that  another  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life  seems  certain.  State  Auditor  Carroll  of 
Iowa  being  the  principal  advocate  of  the  additional  investigation. 

— George  R.  Griswold,  Iowa  State  manager  of  tlie  State  Mutual  Life,  was 
brutally  murdered  last  week  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Raccoon  river.  Every 
article  of  value  was  taken  from  him,  showing  that  robbery  was  the  motive. 

— C.  W.  Neal,  Deputy  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Department,  states  that  all  securities  deposited  with  the  State  by  In¬ 
diana  life  companies  are  safe  and  secure,  and  will  in  no  way  figure  in  the  short¬ 
ages  of  David  E.  Sherrick. 

— R.  J.  Pauli,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  London,  and  United  States  .Manager  Oscar  Ising  of  New 
York,  were  noted  in  Chicago  last  week.  Mr.  Pauli  is  visiting  all  the  important 
agencies  of  the  company,  and  left  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  for  San  Francisco 
en  route  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

—The  Lincoln  National  Life  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  made  the  required  deposit 
of  $25,000  with  the  State  last  week.  Harry  S.  New,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  Charles  S.  Henry,  formerly  editor  of  The  Indianapolis 
Journal  and  now  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Traction  Company,  have  been  added  to  the  directorate. 

—Two  of  the  largest  single-premium  policies  ever  written  by  an  Indiana  com¬ 
pany  in  Indiana  have  been  written  by  the  State  Life  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
largest  was  taken  by  N.  T.  McCray  of  Kentland,  who  paid  $12,889  for  a  policy 
of  $25,000,  on  which  cash  dividends  will  be  paid  annually.  W.  W.  Hargan  of 
Madison  also  paid  a  single  premium  of  $10,689.60  for  a  paid-up  policy  for  $20,000. 

—A.  O.  Hunsaker,  for  several  years  manager  for  the  Northwestern  National 
Life  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  and  agency 
director  of  a  new  company  being  organized  in  Des  Moines,  la.  The  name  of 
the  proposed  company  and  the  personnel  of  the  management  is  not  announced, 
but  it  is  understood  that  several  well-known  insurance  men  and  capitalists  are 
back  of  the  enterprise. 

—David  E.  Sherrick,  who  was  elected  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  1902 
and  re-elected  in  1904,  has  resigned  his  office  at  the  demand  of  Governor  Hanly, 
it  having  been  found  that  Sherrick  was  short  in  his  accounts  $145,198.  It  is  said 
that  before  the  resignation  of  Sherrick  was  received,  the  Governor  had  declared 
the  office  vaeant,  and  has  tendered  the  auditorship  to  Warren  Beigler  of  Wabash. 
Sherrick  was  bonded  in  a  surety  company  for  $100,000. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Delaware  of  Dover,  Del.,  has  applied  for  admission  to  Arkansas. 

— The  Wabash  Fire  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  preparing  to  enter  Arkansas. 

—The  Western  Union  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  writing 
cotton  on  the  per  bale  plan  reports  that  the  Western  Union  should  follow  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association,  and  authorize 


the  acceptance  by  members  of  cotton  exchanges  under  the  per  bale  form  of 
contract. 

— The  Continental  of  New  York  has  taken  up  the  side  line  agencies  of  St. 
Louis  real  estate  offices. 

— Jacob  Mueller,  founder  of  the  German  of  Cincinnati,  died  suddenly  in  front 
of  his  home  in  that  city  a  few  days  ago. 

— 'The  stock  companies  have  captured  the  entire  line  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Electric  Railway  Company,  which  amounts  to  $4,000,000. 

— Charles  M.  Lang,  secretary  of  the  Toledo  Fire  Underwriters  Association, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  that  city  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

— R.  B.  Warren,  formerly  with  the  St.  Paul  F.  and  M.,  has  been  appointed 
Kansas  special  agent  of  the  Commercial  Union  and  the  Palatine  of  London. 

— Elmer  E.  Bechtol,  a  business  man  of  Lodi,  Ohio,  recently  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  charge  of  arson,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  Ohio  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

— J.  A.  Parsons  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  adjuster  of  the  Forest  City  of  Rockford, 
died  suddenly  at  Mendota  last  week.  Mr.  Parsons  had  been  connected  with  the 
company  for  twenty  years. 

— Vice-President  Dave  Rorick  of  the  American  Central  says  that,  approxi¬ 
mately,  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  farm  barn  losses  suffered  by  his 
company  have  been  caused  by  lightning. 

— Taylor  &  West,  managers  of  the  defunct  Republic  and  the  Standard  Lloyds 
of  Chicago,  are  reported  to  be  filing  claims  against  agents  who  had  placed 
business  with  them  for  premiums  and  return  premiums. 

— The  two  new  fire  companies  recently  organized  by  L.  B.  Leigh  &  Co.,  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  Continental  and  the  National,  will  issue  underwriters 
policies  in  addition;  the  Continental’s  being  the  Western  Underwriters  and  the 
National’s,  United  Underwriters. 

—The  Phoenix  of  London  has  transferred  the  supervision  of  Oklahoma  to  L. 
B.  Leigh  &  Co.,  who  have  charge  of  the  Indian  Territory  field.  General  Agent 
M.  F.  Driscoll  of  the  Western  department  has  notified  agents  that  Oklahoma 
business  is  to  be  hereafter  sent  to  L.  B.  Leigh  &  Co. 

— The  insurance  fund  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  shows  total  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  amounting 
to  $294,508,  and  losses,  expenses,  etc.,  to  $168,010,  leaving  a  balance  of  cash  on 
hand  of  $81,498.  The  guaranty  fund  on  the  above  date  amounted  to  $1,300,839. 

— The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency  may  separate  North  and  South  Dakota 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Minnesota  field,  and  place  the  latter  States  in  charge 
of  a  State  agent,  as  Edward  A.  Ritt  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  assistant  to  State  Agent 
George  C.  Mott,  State  agent  for  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  will  engage  in 
business  at  St.  Paul. 

— Stock  subscriptions  to  the  Parkersburg  German  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  are 
being  solicited  in  Chicago.  In  the  prospectus,  the  promoters  state  that  they 
intend  to  begin  business  when  $25,000  of  the  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in.  A 
charter  and  license  will  be  procured  from  West  Virginia,  and  the  main  Western 
department  will  be  at  Chicago. 

— A  twenty  per  cent  advance  on  all  property  in  the  congested  district  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  excepting  fireproof,  sprinkled  and  preferred  risks,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau.  Inadequate  fire  protection  and  water 
supply,  together  with  insufficient  men  in  the  fire  department  and  heavy  loss 
ratio,  are  the  causes  for  the  increase. 

— Drastic  reprisals  against  the  non-affiliating  companies  in  Illinois  were  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Illinois  State  Board.  The  latter  announced  that  business  written 
by  the  outsiders  at  a  cut  rate  may  be  retaken  by  the  original  writing  company 
at  any  rate  that  may  be  necessary,  and  that  no  commission  was  to  be  paid  the 
local  agent  until  the  business  in  question  was  restored  to  the  regular  tariff  rate. 
The  Illinois  Field  Club,  however,  did  not  approve  the  plan,  when  the  matter 
was  brought  up  for  consideration  a  few  days  later,  on  the  ground  that  such 
action  might  lead  to  rate  wars  and  worse  conditions  than  those  at  present 
existing. 


THE  50UTH. 


Southern  Life  and  Fire  Notes. 

— Attorney-General  Cate  of  Tennessee  is  of  opinion  that  the  various  stamping 
offices  in  that  State  are  in  violation  of  law,  as  is  also  the  agreeemnt  of  Knox¬ 
ville  agents  to  prevent  rebating  and  enforce  good  practices. 

— F.  W.  Buckner,  formerly  with  general  agents  Cravens  &  Kelly  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  the  Georgia  Home  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
for  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans. 

— On  September  1  the  Southwestern  Life  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  commenced  the 
issuance  of  annual  dividend  contracts  and  also  of  total  abstainers’  policies.  The 
total  abstainers’  policies  on  the  participating  plan  will  be  written  at  lower  rates 
than  the  regular  participating  policies,  and  will  be  placed  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves  for  dividend  purposes. 

— D.  D.  Crockett  has  been  appointed  agency  director  of  the  ordinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Southwestern  Life  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  vice  C.  S.  McGaughey,  resigned. 
Mr.  Crockett  formerly  represented  the  Southwestern  as  manager  of  the  Paris 
district,  and  his  record  in  that  position  brought  him  promotion  to  the  position 
of  agency  director.  Mr.  Crockett’s  old  district  will  be  divided  among  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  T.  S.  Hill,  Paris;  B.  F,  Clark,  Cooper;  A.  E.  Johnson,  Bonham. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  HARTFORD,  SEI’TEMBER  19-21. 

[Special  Report  to  The  Spectator,] 

Hartford,  September  19.— Before  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  some  150 
delegates  and  guests  had  registered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Life  Underwriters  Association  at  the  Allyn  House,  including  the 
lady  delegates  from  the  New  England  Women’s  Association. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  Unity  Hall,  which  afforded  ample  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  delegates.  President  John  Dolph  was  prompt 
in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  and  before  10  o’clock  the  proceedings 
were  under  way.  Among  those  on  the  platform  were  ex-Presidents  E. 
H.  Plummer,  Richard  E.  Cochran,  Jas.  L.  Johnson,  I.  Layton  Register, 
William  D.  Wyman  and  Philip  H.  Farley;  Hon.  Henry  Roberts,  Governor 
of  the  State;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Henney,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Rev.  Rock¬ 
well  Harmon  Potter. 

After  prayer  by  the  last-named  gentleman.  Governor  Roberts  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  association  and  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  State.  He 
traced  briefly  the  connection  of  Hartford  with  insurance  matters,  saying 
that  the  first  venture  was  marine  insurance,  although  the  city  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  As  a  business  man,  he 
expressed  admiration  lor  the  versatility,  ability  and  genius  which  had 
made  them  so  successful  as  Individuals  in  business  life  and  formed  one 
of  the  moving  causes  which  have  made  the  corporations  represented 
what  they  are  in  stability  and  magnitude. 

Mayor  Henney  of  the  city  of  Hartford  seconded  the  welcome  of  the 
Governor  and  made  an  interesting  address,  touching  upon  the  value  of 
simple  honesty.  Among  other  things  he  said,  it  is  a  fact  of  history 
that  the  vast  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  life  Insurance  companies  the 
world  over  have  been  managed  with  conspicuous  ability  and  integrity. 
He  considered  honest  and  competent  management  in  the  home  office  the 
agents’  best  advertisement  and  most  potent  ammunition. 

In  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Life  Underwriters  Association,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  L.  C.  Slayton,  welcomed  the  delegates,  saying  that  the  gathering 
would  strengthen  their  hands  locally  and  aid  in  furthering  the  great 
work  of  co-operation. 

Presidents  J.  M.  Holcombe  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  and  R.  W. 
Huntington  of  the  Connecticut  General,  were  also  presented  and  spoke 
briefly.  Mr.  Holcombe  expressed  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  would  aid  in  making  life  Insurance  what  it  should  be — the  best 
business  in  the  world.  Mr.  Huntington  felt  that  the  delegates  left  com¬ 
pany  behind  and  came  merely  as  life  insurance  men  co-operating  for 
the  good  of  the  business.  He  believed  that  competition  was  far  from 
obsolete,  at  least  in  life  insurance,  and  thought  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  co-operation  and  concentration.  The 
business  needs,  more  than  anything  else,  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  producers  and  the  managers. 

After  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  had  been  tendered  the  speakers,  roll  call 
was  proceeded  with,  showing  that  twenty-eight  associations  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

President  John  Dolph  then  read  the  annual  address,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  address  is  given  in  full  in  another 
column. 

Following  the  president’s  address  came  the  paper  by  John  B.  Lunger, 
vice-president  of  the  Travelers.  Mr.  Lunger  was  warmly  received  after 
a  flattering  introduction  by  the  president  and  his  paper  was  closely 
listened  to.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  speaker. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  presented  by  its  eminent 
chairman,  Everett  H.  Plummer  of  Philadelphia,  an  ex-president  of  the 
association.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  report  was  most  elaborate  and 
interesting.  It  covered  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  topics,  of  the  prize  essay  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  extension  fund  subscribed  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
$1605,  of  which  $1180  has  already  been  paid  in.  Tributes  were  paid  to 
the  officers  and  the  insurance  press,  while  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  association’s  existence 
met  the  cordial  approval  of  the  delegates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  reading  William  M.  Scott  of  Philadelphia 
moved  its  acceptance  and  adoption,  stating  that  the  committee  had  been 
most  fortunate  in  inducing  Mr.  Plummer  to  act  as  its  chairman,  and 
that  the  report  was  both  historic  and  prophetic.  The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Col.  J.  A.  Goulden  of  New  York,  who  said  that  the  veterans 
expected  just  such  a  report,  and  would  have  been  disappointed  if  it  had 
not  attained  such  a  high  standard.  A  unanimous  vote  attested  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  convention. 


Treasurer  Eli  D.  Weeks,  “the  grand  old  man’’  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sented  his  report,  showing  receipts  for  the  year  of  $3471,  disbursements 
$2691,  the  balance  on  hand  being  $2403,  as  against  $1624  a  year  ago. 

The  committee  on  statistics  reported  forty-five  associations  in  good 
standing,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  fourteen,  only  associations  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  being  counted.  The  membership  numbers  2032,  a  gain  of  474  for  the 
year.  A  variety  of  Interesting  data  is  given  in  this  report,  including  a 
•  chronological  record  of  events  commencing  with  the  formation  of  the 
association. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  letter  was  read  from  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life,  regretting  his  inability  to  attend. 
In  his  absence  his  paper  on  “Militant  Life  Insurance”  was  read  by  Cor¬ 
win  McDowell,  agency  director  of  the  company  at  Boston,  extracts  being 
given  elsewhere.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  Kingsley  and  a  telegram  embodying  said  vote  was  sent 
to  him. 

At  this  point  the  discusion  of  topics  prepared  was  taken  up,  starting  off 
with  “The  Essential  Requisites  for  the  Permanent  and  Best  Success  of 
a  Life  Insurance  Agent.”  W.  M.  Scott  of  Philadelphia  led  off,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  character  as  the  principal  requisite.  He  was  followed  by  Wm.  Tol- 
man,  who,  in  his  usual  forceful  manner,  convulsed  the  audience  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  money  was  the  thing,  as  an  agent  wanted  that,  and  was  not 
successful  unless  he  got  it.  Wm.  I.  Hamilton  of  Newark  urged  fidelity, 
the  dominant  note  in  success  being  that  of  service.  E.  O.  Sutton  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  dwelt  on  sincerity,  fearlessness  and  constant  appli¬ 
cation. 

Topic  No.  3,  “The  Duty  of  Agents  in  Respect  to  Life  Underwriters 
Associations,”  was  Introduced  by  J.  A.  Goulden  of  New  York,  followed 
by  A.  J.  Birdseye  of  Connecticut,  R.  E.  Cochran  and  P.  H.  Farley  of  New 
York,  and  Percy  V.  Baldwin  of  New  York. 

Following  these  discussions.  Geo.  L.  Root  of  Peoria  entertained  the 
delegates  by  turning  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  into  money,  and  in  a  more 
serious  manner  urged  co-operation  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  national 
supervision. 

The  delegates  continued  to  arrive  all  through  the  day,  and  by  evening 
some  250  had  been  registered,  making  this  the  largest  convention  in  the 
history  of  the  association. 

A  programme  of  entertainment  has  been  laid  out,  embracing  a  recep¬ 
tion  to-night,  an  automobile  ride  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  followed  by 
a  theater  party  in  the  evening,  while  a  banquet  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  toastmaster  on  that  occasion  will  be  ex-President  Everett 
H.  Plummer,  who  will  present  the  following  speakers:  Rev.  Rockwell 
Harmon  Potter,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  of  New  York,  Hon.  Herbert  Parker, 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  mayor 
of  Stamford;  James  M.  Craig  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Bosworth 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN  DOLPH. 

It  is  my  privilege  as  well  as  my  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  this,  your  sixteenth  annual  convention. 

We  meet  in  Hartford,  affectionately  called  “The  Cradle  of  American 
Insurance,”  where  have  been  mothered  the  men  and  the  ideas  which  have 
so  generously  and  so  rightly  contributed  to  the  growth,  the  stability  and 
the  virtue  of  our  great  work.  Our  all  too  brief  visit  will  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  none  will  forget,  for,  to  the  insurance  man  Hartford  is  more  a  “con¬ 
dition  of  mind”  than  a  place;  more  a  shrine  than  a  city;  it  is  an  influence 
beneficial  and  uplifting.  You  must  realize  this,  for  in  the  matter  of  at¬ 
tendance  you  have  broken  all  records.  Let  us  hope  that  so  auspicious  a 
beginning  is  a  portend  of  the  most  successful  convention  of  our  National 
Association. 

You  have  come  in  discharge  of  obligations  voluntarily  assumed  as  the 
representatives  of  the  brethren  with  whom  you  are  associated  in  your 
respective  local  organizations,  and  lor  whom  you  are  pledged  to  stand 
for  the  highest  ideals  in  our  great  business,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  great 
profession.  That  to  the  work  of  this  convention  each  will  give  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  goes  without  the  saying,  to  the  end  that  “the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  cause  of  true  life  Insurance  throughout  the  country”  may 
be  materially  advanced. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  wilt  be  presented  to  you  in  detail 
by  the  various  offleers  and  committees  having  them  in  charge,  and  who 
have  contributed  much  time  and  labor,  not  to  mention  the  money  ex¬ 
pended,  to  their  respective .  duties.  They  are  entitled  to  the  liberal 
gratitude  which  I  know  you  will  ungrudgingly  give,  and  I  bespeak  for 
their  reports  your  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  that  during  the  year  every  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  associations  which  affiliated  last  year  has  renewed  its  membership. 
Four  associations  were  reinstated,  and  ten  new  associations  were  en¬ 
listed  under  our  banner.  This  makes  a  total  membership  of  forty-five, 
a  net  gain  of  fourteen,  or  forty-five  per  cent. 

I  find  much  satisfaction  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  excellent  work 
of  the  officers  of  some  of  the  local  associations.  In  the  matter  of  mem¬ 
bership,  New  York  alone  made  an  increase  of  forty-one.  New  Jersey 
thirty-seven,  and  Philadelphia  thirty-four.  The  thirty-one  associations 
made  a  net  gain  of  156.  Added  to  these  are  318  new  members  in  the 
fourteen  associations  which  have  affiliated  or  been  reinstated  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  net  gain  of  474.  This  gives  us  a  membership  of 
2032.  These  figures  not  only  represent  high  water  mark,  but  they  also 
indicate  the  largest  gain  in  membership,  as  well  as  the  largest  number  of 
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local  associations  in  good  standing  that  has  ever  been  reported.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  heartily  upon  the  splendid  progress  you  have  made.  New 
associations  have  been  organized  in  Lansing,  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Evansville,  Birmingham,  Springfield,  Ill.,  San  Antonio  and  Canton.  Four 
of  these  associations  submitted  applications  for  membership,  which  were 
approved. 

It  has  been  my  one  ambition  throughout  the  year  to  faithfully  keep 
the  pledge  made  to  you  at  Indianapolis,  and  I  am  here  to  say  I  have 
done  my  best.  Association  workers  know  where  I  have  been  and  what 
1  have  endeavored  to  accomplish.  It  is  my  duty  and  my  very  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  results  for  the  year  were  made  possible 
because  of  the  loyal  and  unstinted  support  of  the  other  officers.  Every 
association  must  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  businesslike  methods  of 
your  secretary.  Mr.  Clark.  He  has  taken  a  most  active  interest  in  his 
work  throughout  the  year,  with  the  result  that  his  records  are  most 
complete,  and  you  will  find  much  evidence  of  his  handiwork  in  every 
feature  of  this  convention.  If  you  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
Second  Vice-President  Van  Sickle  during  the  year,  or  heard  him  tell  of 
his  experience,  you  have  missed  much.  His  personality  and  enthusiasm 
form  a  combination  that  has  been  invaluable  to  the  present  administra¬ 
tion.  He  has  not  only  responded  to  every  call  that  was  made  upon  him, 
i)Ut  he  has  also  mapped  out  his  own  campaign  and  permitted  nothing  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  success.  He  has  communicated  with  most  of  the 
general  agents  in  thirty-one  cities.  In  addition  to  sending  out  about 
moo  letters,  he  has  visited  thirteen  cities  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
.\asociation.  The  experience  and  good  judgment  of  Chairman  Plummer 
of  the  executive  committee  have  been  an  inspiration  throughout  the  year. 
His  report  bears  much  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  work.  These 
officers  have  freely  given  of  their  time  and  money  to  the  cause.  They 
have  permitted  nothing  to  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  faithful  service.  They 
have  earned  the  personal  and  official  esteem  of  your  president,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association,  I  extend  to  them,  and  to  all  who 
have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  progress  of  the  year,  my  most  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgments. 

I  visited  twenty-seven  active  local  associations  during  the  year,  and 
this  report  would  not  be  complete  it  I  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the 
cordial  receptions  always  extended  to  me  by  them.  For  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  my  successor  I  must  record  the  fact  that  in  many  places  I  was 
met  by  reception  committees,  who  furnished  the  finest  possible  hotel 
accommodations,  insisted  on  my  indulgence  in  much  hospitality,  and  in 
liquidation  of  my  indebtedness  nothing  short  of  a  promise  to  return  in 
the  near  future  was  acceptable.  In  addition  to  all  this,  one  association 
paid  my  railroad  fare  both  ways.  My  friends,  you  must  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  time  I  have  devoted  to  the  work  has  been  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  in  my  experience,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  it. 

What  shall  I  say  about  the  press?  What  can  I  say  that  would  be 
ade(|uate?  0\ir  organization  has  always  made  it  very  plain  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  insurance  press  that  their  interest  in  our  work  is  greatly 
appreciated.  These  gentlemen  have  developed  a  faculty  of  doing  things; 
they  are  without  question  our  strongest  allies,  and  I  wish  to  personally 
thank  them  for  their  interest  in  our  present  administration. 

.\n  effort,  of  greater  or  less  success,  was  made  during  the  year  to 
establish  an  information  bureau.  I  am  convinced  that  the  idea  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  opportunity  and  should  have  further  consideration. 

Following  my  election  it  was  very  apparent  your  officers  were  obligated 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  energies  to  extension  work.  Much  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  the  appointment 
last  year  of  a  committee  with  power  to  raise  funds  to  be  used  in  that 
work.  The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  presented  to  you  for  your 
consideration.  With  a  view  to  carrying  out  your  expressed  wishes,  each 
vice-president  was  assigned  certain  territory  and  urged  to  make  an 
aggressive  campaign. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  records  I  found  that  less  than  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  local  associations  which  at  various  times  had  affiliated 
with  the  national  body  were  in  good  standing  and  represented  by  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Indianapolis  convention.  These  conditions  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind.  They  were  given  serious  consideration,  with 
the  result  that  I  became  convinced  that  this  great  organization  in  which 
we  all  take  so  much  pride  needs  a  closer  relation  with  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  will  debate  that  in  order  to  secure 
one  additional  permanent  local  association  it  is  necessary  to  organize 
five  or  six.  and  yet  that  is  the  record.  To  organize  an  association  in  any 
given  locality  is  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  notwithstanding  it 
takes  time  and  labor,  and,  generally,  a  liberal  expenditure. 

With  your  permission,  let  me  emphasize  the  condition  I  have  in  mind 
that  I  may  the  more  strongly  point  out  what  I  believe  is  the  urgent 
burden  of  effort  now'  laid  upon  this  association.  By  reference  to  the 
official  report  of  our  last  convention  you  will  find  on  our  executive  com¬ 
mittee  the  representatives  of  several  associations  which  went  out  of 
existence  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  older  members  of  this  association 
will  remember  that  your  annual  conventions  were  held  in  18!)6  and  in 
1S1I7  in  important  insurance  centers,  and  that  you  were  splendidly  enter¬ 
tained  by  apparently  flourishing  associations,  which  associations,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  relate,  have  long  since  passed  out  of  existence.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  special  reference  to  the  forty  odd  local  associations 
which  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  kept  step  to  the  music  of  the  National 
.\ssociation?  Their  history  will  interest  any  student  of  the  work.  Many 
of  them  will  never  be  forgotten.  I  particularly  recall  one  which  marched 
up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success,  apparently,  at  Baltimore,  where, 
'midst  the  plaudits  of  the  fraternity,  it  received  not  only  your  congratu¬ 
lations,  but  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  flag.  Then  it  marched  down 
again — to  its  grave.  An  experience  of  that  kind  does  not  benefit  con- 
ilitions  in  any  community.  Many  of  the  associations  which  have  gone 
out  of  existence  never  survived  the  year  of  their  birth.  Let  me  refer  to 
another  class.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  associations  which  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Association.  It  was 
represented  by  five  delegates  at  the  Boston  convention.  It  was  also 
represented  at  the  two  following  conventions,  but  it  was  not  heard  from 
again  for  eight  years.  In  1900  it  affiliated  as  a  State  organization.  The 


following  year  it  reorganized  on  social  lines,  but  it  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Who  will  point  out  the  real  obstacle  here,  and  with  whom  rests 
the  responsibility? 

I  personally  visited  Harrisburg  and  Columbus,  and  the  second  vice- 
president  accompanied  me  to  Providence  and  Albany  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  local  associations  in  those  places  if  possible.  We  not 
only  held  meetings,  but  visited  many  of  the  general  agents  in  their 
offices.  We  were  not  successful. 

It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  no  good  reason  can  be  given  by  any  de¬ 
funct  organization  for  its  failure;  and  I  refer  to  the  subject  simply  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  onus  of  their  decease  must  rest  upon  this  body,  and 
because,  further,  I  believe  that  in  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
these  local  associations  lies  at  present  the  greatest  opportunity  of  our 
national  body. 

We  must  reverse  our  thought  and  our  action;  we  must  no  longer  look 
upon  the  National  Association  as  merely  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  asso¬ 
ciation  work,  to  be  plucked  and  admired  on  annual  occasions.  To  state 
it  in  another  form:  we  must  no  longer  look  upon  the  national  body  as  a 
child  to  be  fostered  and  petted  for  our  present  and  future  entertainment, 
but  rather  as  a  parent  who  shall  assume  vigorous  guardianship  of  the 
real  children  already  of  birth,  the  local  associations,  and  who  shall 
cause  to  come  into  being  other  and  more  numerous  organizations  of  like 
kind. 

The  National  Association  must  propagate  its  speeches.  That  it  may 
live  and  wax  stronger  it  must  be  the  constant  and  active  fountain  head 
of  life  in  new  local  associations,  and  a  newer  life  in  those  which  now 
exist.  We  cannot  live  wholly  upon  the  local  bodies;  rather  we  must 
originate  them,  we  must  sustain  them,  and  they  must  find  their  greatest 
incentive,  their  greatest  hope,  their  greatest  vigor  in  the  national,  the 
parent  body.  The  duty  and  the  opportunity  of  the  National  Association 
is  in  this  fertile  field  of  production  and  reproduction. 

The  associations  which  have  failed  did  so  because  there  was  violated, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  the  first  laws  of  success.  I  would  like,  if  I  could, 
to  picture  In  your  imagination,  something  of  the  magnitude  and  power 
of  the  National  Association  if  all  these  local  bodies  were  still  active 
and  represented  in  this  convention,  and  so  I  repeat  that,  as  I  see  it,  the 
work  which  will  produce  the  greatest  benefit,  the  work  to  which  the 
attention  of  this  body  should  be  most  vigorously  given  is  the  strength¬ 
ening,  the  advising,  the  aiding,  the  encouraging,  the  assisting  and  even 
the  directing  and  building  up  of  the  local  associations,  and  making  them 
such  an  effective  power  for  good,  such  a  benefit  to  the  life  agents  in 
their  respective  localities,  that  evei-y  self-respecting  agent  within  reach 
will,  of  himself  and  without  solicitation,  seek  admission  into  the  fold. 
We  need  more  associations  and  we  need  to  place  those  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  upon  a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  work  of  the  life  insurance  agent  is  intensely  practical.  Results 
alone  count.  How  to  make  the  work  easier,  how  to  make  it  more  re¬ 
munerative,  how  to  reduce  friction,  how  to  inspire  confidence,  how  to 
develop  initiative  and  moral  courage,  how  to  make  ourselves  more  ef¬ 
fective,  how  to  make  life  insurance  more  popular  and  better  understood 
in  the  community,  are  questions  that  should  be  worked  out,  and  the 
local  associations  should  be  shown  how  to  proceed  along  practical  lines 
for  such  fulfillment.  Then  will  they  realize  their  own  power  and  draw 
into  their  membership  every  desirable  agent  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities.  This  will  all  be  done,  and  done  effectively,  whenever  this 
national  body  assumes  the  responsibility.  I  say  let  us  assume  it  now. 

MILITANT  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  D.  P.  Kingsley,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  read  a  paper  bearing  the  above  title,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

While  it  would  seem  that  life  insurance,  and  especially  American  life 
insurance,  must  from  its  very  constitution  preach,  must  organize  cru¬ 
sades,  yet  we  find  that  it  does  so  variously.  Some  companies  preach 
almost  not  at  all.  indeed  one  or  two  employ  no  preachers  and  take  much 
satisfaction  therein.  Others  preach  only  to  their  immediate  neighbors 
and  never  venture  into  fields  on  which  shines  a  different  sun  or  in 
which  a  strange  speech  is  used.  Still  others  find  no  limit  to  the  extent 
of  that  weakness  or  incompleteness  in  human  life  and  society  with 
which  life  insurance  deals;  it  stops  at  no  parallel  of  latitude  or  longi¬ 
tude.  The  cry  for  help  which  life  insurance  seeks  to  answer  does  not 
cease  at  State  borders  nor  with  the  lines  that  delimit  nations;  it  finds 
a  way  to  express  its  need  in  every  tongue  and  invariably  asks  for  the 
same  relief.  The  cry  comes  up  from  all  the  earth.  It  is  a  call  that 
touches  the  heart  and  inflames  the  imagination.  It  offers  not  a  golden 
reward  for  a  short  cut  to  India,  but  the  immeasurable  riches  that  belong 
to  all  those  who  have  added  something  to  the  sum  of  human  comfort. 
It  comes,  too.  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  not  alone  from  the 
sound  and  strong;  but  from  millions  who  have  their  full  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  less  than  a  full  measure  of  health  and  strength.  »  *  * 

Life  insurance  is,  first  of  all.  based  on  good  morality,  not  simply 
abstract  morality,  or  individual  morality,  but  morality  as  a  question  of 
statesmanship,  as  a  matter  of  practical  administration  in  human  affairs. 
From  the  moment  when  the  soliciting  agent  opens  his  rate-book  until 
the  hour  when  the  contract,  made  through  his  instrumentality,  ceases 
to  exist,  life  insurance  fixes  for  itself  the  very  highest  standard  of 
moral  as  well  as  legal  responsibility.  It  presents  itself  as  a  haven,  a 
city  of  refuge,  a  vast,  half  impersonal  organization  which  professes  to 
lift  the  individual  somewhat  out  of  the  current  hazards  of  existence, 
and  offers  to  solve  some  of  the  pressing  and  cruel  problems  of  fate.  It 
is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that,  primarily,  life  insurance  approaches 
the  individual  much  as  the  confessional  does.  It  asks  the  public  to 
come,  to  give  over  into  its  keeping,  almost  without  question,  not  only 
hopes,  and  plans,  and  responsibilities,  but  money.  In  this  civilization, 
money  has  come  to  mean  almost  life  itself.  It  means  the  product  of 
daily  toil,  labor  with  the  hands  or  brains.  In  an  age  when  there  is  less 
and  less  belief,  in  a  definite  way,  in  the  overshadowing  care  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  more  and  more  conviction  that  a  man  must  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  own,  money,  that  the  poets  sneer  at  and  that  the  philoso- 
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phers  rail  at,  has  come  to  be  not  only  a  center  of  power,  but  in  the 
hands  of  modern  co-operation  almost  the  center  of  moral  as  wfell  as 
material  power.  Then,  adding  an  element  of  mystery  as  well  as  mor¬ 
ality,  life  insurance  agrees  to  do  for  those  who  pay  over  their  money 
into  its  keeping,  things  which  no  man  alone  can  do  for  himself.  *  »  * 

The  men  who  gave  American  life  insurance  its  great  primary  impulse, 
the  men  who  have  led  in  its  superb  later  development,  comprehended 
early  the  quality  of  its  moral  responsibility,  the  possibilities  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  ramifications,  and  especially  the  service  it  is  calculated  to  render 
to  men.  Small  wonder  that  all  these  have  had  the  spirit  of  the  crusader. 

Life  insurance  was  altogether  calculated  to  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
genius  of  our  people.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  all  that  is  involved 
in  this  semi-religious  and  semi-business  plan  been  so  comprehended  as 
in  the  United  States  of  America:  nowhere  else  has  it  so  reached  the 
consciences  of  men;  nowhere  else  has  it  touched  the  moral  instinct,  the 
nerve  that  leads  to  conviction  and  to  action  as  here;  nowhere  else  has 
sprung  up  an  army  of  men  full  of  this  militant  spirit,  full  of  that  flaming 
belief  in  a  mission,  w'hich  has  never  been  satisfied  until  it  has  crossed  the 
sea;  and  this  our  business  has  already  done  and  in  a  new  world  found 
within  the  old  world,  and  in  a  new  way,  and  for  a  new  purpose,  is  doing 
the  very  things  that  were  done  by  our  forbears  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
operating  under  an  identical  impulse.  *  *  * 

It  is  the  fashion,  1  know,  in  these  days,  to  decry  the  great  extent  of 
American  life  insurance,  to  point  to  its  size  and  success  as  in  some  way 
a  menace  and  a  danger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  life  insurance  has  barely 
kept  pace  with  other  branches  of  modern  business;  it  is  not  singular  in 
its  enormous  development. 

Let  me  give  you  some  instructive  comparisons: 

The  assets  of  the  life  companies  reporting  to  New  York  State  doubled 
between  the  close  of  1896  and  the  close  of  1904.  They  sprang  from 
$1,228,000,000  to  $2,454,000,000.  Insurance  in  force  went  from  $5,000,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  total  national  bank  circulation 
was  $240,000,000.  In  seven  years  this  has  expanded  110  per  cent.  In  the 
same  time,  the  resources  of  national  banks  have  increased  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $7,300,000,000.  The  resources  of  other  banks  increased  from 
$4,500,000,000  to  $9,000,000,000;  while  the  cash  holdings  of  all  banks  in¬ 
creased  during  that  time  $570,000,000. 

In  the  eight  years  from  1896  to  1904: 

Dividends  by  railroads  went  from  $81,000,000  to  $190,000,000. 

Earnings  of  national  banks  went  from  $50,000,000  to  $113,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

The  annual  transactions  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  increased 
from  $29,000,000,000  to  $60,000,000,000. 

Exports  of  mining  products  doubled. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  increased  over  60  per  cent. 

Immigration  increased  over  150  per  cent. 

We  have  lived  in  a  world  and  a  time  of  enormous  opportunity  and  in¬ 
tense  activity.  *  *  * 

Our  worst  enemies  are:  that  type  of  life  insurance  man  and  that  type 
of  life  insurance  company  which  have  utterly  failed  to  be  seized  with 
this  conviction,  this  ecstasy,  this  moral  force  which  invariably  takes 
possession  of  the  man  who  properly  comprehends  what  life  insurance  is, 
and  generally  actuates  the  management  of  a  company  when  that  man¬ 
agement  is  abreast  of  modern  opportunity  and  comprehends  what  life 
insurance  really  means. 

This  moral  failure  finds  its  perfect  fruition  in  a  certain  styie  of  agent 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  service  of  reputable  and  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  companies.  Sometimes  we  can  trace  his  shameless  methods  close 
to  the  home  office,  but  almost  no  office  is  willing  openly  to  admit  fellow¬ 
ship. 

I  do  not  mean  the  common  plunger  who  takes  honest  policies  and  lies 
about  them.  He  is  ba,d  enough.  But  he  really  does  only  a  sentimental 
damage.  He  may  disappoint  some  man  to  whose  avarice  he  has  appealed, 
leading  him  to  expect  an  advantage  over  some  one  else.  He  offends  in 
selling  dishonestly  an  honest  article.  He  makes  a  scandal  and  injures 
the  business,  but  he  really  does  no  definite,  direct  wrong.  I  don’t  mean 
that  sort. 

I  mean  that  parasite,  that  pirate,  that  man  whose  victim  is  the  citizen 
already  honestly  insured  by  some  hard-working  agent.  The  uninsured 
world  does  not  attract  this  style  of  agent;  the  real  purpose  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  can  work  only  by  destruction. 
Having  located  a  man  already  insured,  he  opens  his  campaign.  He  be¬ 
gins  generally  with  a  letter.  The  letter  is  cunningly  drafted  to  express 
great  solicitude  for  the  man’s  welfare.  If  an  interview  is  had,  you  know 
what  follows.  By  lying  ratios,  by  innuendo,  by  scandalous  suggestion, 
he  tears  in  pieces  that  man’s  faith  in  life  insurance.  Out  of  the  wreck 
he  may  emerge  with  a  policy  in  his  own  company  and  he  may  not.  But 
he  has  committed  the  act  of  Tarquin.  He  has  debauched  the  business. 

Such  enemies  do  not  pass.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  history  of  human 
weakness.  They  have  v/ritten  many  pages  in  the  story  of  human  malice 
and  human  littleness.  They  correct  nothing;  they  purify  nothing;  they 
create  nothing.  They  are  copperheads,  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  advancing  society. 

Management  without  moral  ecstasy,  without  desire  to  preach,  with  no 
fighting  impulse,  does  not  always  breed  and  harbor  this  venomous  type; 
sometimes  it  produces  what  may  be  called  the  ecstasy  of  littleness,  the 
serenity  of  unconscious  failure.  «  »  » 

In  essentials,  such  as  tables  of  mortality,  rates  of  interest,  policy  con¬ 
ditions,  rates  of  premium,  and  returns  to  the  insured,  American  com¬ 
panies  are,  after  all,  very  close  to  each  other.  They  differ  most,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  what  may  be  called  their  spirituality.  They  may  be 
classified  under  two  heads;  the  militant  and  the  non-militant.  The  first 
have  gone  afield.  They  have  flourished  mightily.  *  »  * 

There  is  room  for  those  who  stay  at  home  and  those  who  cross  the 
sea.  There  is  room  for  the  big  company  and  room  for  the  small  com¬ 
pany;  those  who  write  much  and  those  who  write  less;  those  who  push 
and  those  who  wait;  those  who  defer  payment  of  dividends  and  those 
who  distribute  dividends  annually.  There  is  need  of  all  because  all  have 
a  powerful,  a  common  enemy.  I  do  not  object  to  that  sharpening  of  wits 
and  betterment  of  methods  which  result  from  honest  competition;  all 


life  insurance  men  welcome  that.  But,  with  you,  I  cry  out  against  the 
company  whose  literature  is  full  of  slanders,  whose  words  breathe  sus¬ 
picion  into  the  public  ear,  whose  agents  raid  and  rob  and  rape. 

Insurance  written  by  any  company  represented  here  is  a  distinct  gain 
for  society.  The  man  who  deliberately  and  wantonly  disturbs  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  enemy  of  society  and  a  disgrace  to  us. 

So  the  great  iife  insurance  company  is  the  company  that  insures  lives. 
If  a  company  clinging  fast  to  sound  doctrine  in  its  finances  adds  in  a 
single  year  to  the  world  of  the  insured  150,000  people,  it  has  done  a 
tremendous  thing,  it  has  done  the  real  thing.  I  care  not  so  much  whether 
the  manipulator  of  ratios  figures  a  few  cents  more  or  less  for  or  against 
it  ultimately.  It  has  already  passed  a  higher  test.  It  has  passed  the 
highest  test.  It  has  sympathetically  heard  and  splendidly  answered  the 
cry  of  humanity. 

This  is  militant  life  insurance.  This  is  the  institution  that  is  under 
fire.  These  are  the  achievements,  too,  that  some  who  profess  the  faith 
most  bitterly  attack,  most  maliciously  misrepresent.  *  »  * 

To  stand  up  in  opposition  to  the  spirit,  and,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  plans  of  militant  American  life  insurance,  has  been,  and  will  re¬ 
main  a  fruitless  task.  It  is  easy  to  harass  it;  it  is  easy  to  discredit  it 
abroad;  it  is  easy  to  add  to  its  difficulties.  It  was  easy  to  incite  the 
Filipinos  to  shoot  our  own  troops;  it  is  always  easy  to  give  succor  to 
the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  These  things  are  easy  because  the  men  who 
do  them  as  a  rule  take  no  risks.  They  sit  at  home  snug  and  comfortable. 
They  fritter  away  opportunity  as  the  old  Equitable  has  frittered  away 
a  century.  Militant  life  insurance  will  commit  grave  errors,  too;  it  will 
occasionally  develop  dishonest  men;  there  will  be  bad  management; 
there  will  be  dishonest  management:  there  will  be  days  of  shame  and 
sorrow;  but  the  militant  quality  of  American  life  insurance  is  its  very 
soul.  It  will  survive  all  these  mistakes;  it  will  outlast  dishonest  men; 
it  will  expand,  if  life  is  to  expand;  it  will  grow  more  useful,  and  more 
powerful,  as  men  grow  more  intelligent:  it  will  finally  teach  the  world, 
as  I  believe,  that  men  can  be  as  safely  trusted  to  administer  a  public 
benefaction  as  they  can  be  to  administer  a  public  debt;  it  will  show  the 
world  that  a  life  insurance  premium  is  a  better  thing  than  a  tax;  that  a 
hard-earned  dollar  is  better  used  when  it  goes  into  a  great  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  generation,  than  it  is  when  taken  from  a  man  to  pay 
the  interest  on  money  spent  in  war. 

Militant  life  Insurance  is  militant  America.  It  already  had  the  world¬ 
view  of  the  future  in  1898  when  the  nation  awoke  to  a  fuller  realization  of 
her  manifest  destiny.  It  belongs  to  the  forces  that  dream  and  plan  and 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  empire  builders  of  the  world.  It  must  and  does 
suffer  the  criticism  that  always  falls  upon  men  and  plans  of  that  sort;  it 
will  also  have  its  vindications  and  its  triumphs. 

Standing  out  in  advance,  on  the  high  points  and  in  the  strong  light,  it 
must  expect  to  be  assailed.  It  will  be  feared  and  hated  and  misunder¬ 
stood.  All  this  only  emphasizes  its  responsibility.  It  must  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  light.  It  must  be  absolutely  open  and  clean  in  its  methods. 
It  must  show  that  great  interests  can  be  handled  in  the  daylight.  It 
must  meet  the  striker  and  the  blackmailer  with  a  flood  of  sunlight.  If 
it  slips,  as  it  will  occasionally,  it  must  expect  no  mercy;  it  will  get 
none. 

But  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.  The  great  western  republic  was  in  the 
souls  of  the  men  who  faced  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  dared  the  terrors  of 
a  savage  continent.  No  one  could  forecast  its  form  or  name  or  hour; 
but  its  coming  was  as  certain  as  destiny. 

So  the  republic  of  man  slumbers  in  that  fighting  plan  of  co-operation 
which  American  life  insurance,  as  a  whole,  typifies.  No  one  may  fore¬ 
cast  its  form  or  name  or  hour,  but  it  will  come  because  it  is  written  in 
the  stars. 

THE  LIFE  COMPANY  FROM  THE  EXAMINER’S  VIEWPOINT. 

Delivered  before  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  20,  1905,  by  S.  Herbert 


Wolfe. 

Of  late  years  the  business  of  life  insurance  has  received  a  great  de^ 
Df  advertisement  which,  if  gratuitous,  is  not  exactly  in  the  form  which 
wouid  be  selected  by  those  having  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  at 
heart.  Those  ever  youthful  and  versatile  writers,  "Pro  Bono  Publico 
and  “Veritas,”  have  been  deluging  the  papers  of  their  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  with  lengthy  screeds  attempting  to  prove  the  rascality  of  insur¬ 
ance  managers  in  general,  but  succeeding  only  in  demonstrating  how 
mlossal  was  the  writer’s  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

Since  the  editorial  writers  of  all  the  “yellow”  journals  have  told  with 
;reat  glee  of  the  various  doings  of  the  so-called  insurance  magnates,  as 
ffiough  they  were  rolling  around  their  tongues  the  most  recent  sweet 
morsel  of  society  scandal.  I  feel  that  I  may  be  permitted,  without  further 
apology,  to  tell  a  few  truths  about  the  institution  with  which  we  are 

associated.  .  ,  ,  ,  s.. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  privilege  of  offering  a  few  statements  in  de¬ 
tense,  but  upon  second  thought  I  became  convinced  that  life  insurance 
needs  no  defense  or  defender;  for  it  is  firmly  established  not  only  upon 
aclentific  grounds,  but  also  upon  an  equally  enduring  and  ethical  basis, 
and  is  inevitably  connected  with  the  prosperity  and  history  of  this  and 

ather  civilized  nations.  f„im„. 

The  very  nature  of  this  business  requires  upon  the  part  ot  its  - 

“rs  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  trust  resting  in  their  hands.  To  you 
fand  probably  this  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  would  be  to  ai- 
aiost  any  other  group  of  men)  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  these 
features.  But  I  feel  that  the  recent  public  utterances  and  writings  in 
the  public  prints  derogatory  to  the  business  are  blessings  in  disguise, 
rhe  atmosphere  needed  a  thorough  clearing,  which  could  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  Mere  size  and  richness  had  assumed  proportions  \yhich  it 
became  necessary  to  reduce,  and  the  most  effective  way  was  that  ^“'oh 
has  been  foilowed.  I  realized  that  this  may  have  seemed  unduly  harsh 
and  unnecessary  to  many  of  you;  but  after  the  smoke  has  cleared  away 
vou  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  patient  who  begins  to  appreciate  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  a  major  operation  which  at  the  time  seemed 
most  severe  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  agents  of  an  insurance  corporation  are  the 
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most  important  of  the  elements  entering  into  its  composition,  for  they 
are  the  soldiers  in  the  great  army  which  is  sent  out  by  the  corporations 
to  interview,  instruct  and  solicit  the  general  public.  *  *  *  It  is  the 
agent  who  will  have  to  live  in  the  locality  where  his  satisfied  or  dis¬ 
satisfied  policyholders  are,  no  matter  how  many  miles  away  from  the 
home  offices  of  the  company,  and  bear  the  burden  of  their  complaints,  be 
they  well-founded  or  only  imaginary.  I  cannot  imagine  any  one  who  has 
a  greater  interest  in  seeing  that  the  methods  of  his  corporation  are 
conservative  and  based  upon  proper  scientific  lines.  *  »  » 

An  insurance  corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  State  which  grants  it  a 
charter.  Unfortunately,  the  business  is  so  complex  and  the  fundamentals 
are  so  little  understood  by  the  average  citizen,  that  the  State  recognizes 
its  duty  and  provides  a  method  of  supervision  over  the  affairs  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  corporations  of  this  class.  If  the  representative  of  a  banking 
institution  came  to  a  business  man  and  solicited  the  opening  of  an  ac¬ 
count,  promising  to  pay  six  per  cent  interest  upon  the  unexpended  daily 
balances,  his  offer  would  be  spurned  by  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
men,  because  they  would  realize  that  an  institution  making  such  offers 
was  not  one  to  be  trusted  and  not  entitled  to  be  the  custodian  of  funds, 
if  the  same  man  were  approached  by  the  representative  of  an  insurance 
company  whose  premiums  were  inadequate  and  based  upon  erroneous 
assumptions,  the  cheapness  of  the  offer  would  be  attractive  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  not  until  some  disaster  had  overtaken 
the  corporation  would  any  complaint  be  heard.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
case  just  cited,  the  denunciations  would  be  aimed  not  at  the  particular 
corporation,  but  at  insurance  companies  in  general.  ♦  *  » 

That  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  proper  in  the  case  of 
corporations,  and  the  necessity  for  such  supervision  over  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  those  of  corporations,  has  been  admitted.  We  see  the 
State  extend  its  paternal  care  for  its  citizens  in  the  case  of  the  physician, 
the  dentist  and  the  lawyer.  It  will  not  even  permit  the  veterinarian  to 
practice  his  art  upon  the  dumb  creatures  under  our  control  without 
passing  upon  his  qualifications.  Nay,  even  the  barber  and  the  chiropodist 
must  bow  to  the  “powers  that  be”  before  they  may  practice  their  arts. 
How  much  more  necessary,  then,  is  supervision  in  the  case  of  life  in¬ 
surance,  in  which,  when  the  time  of  realization  comes,  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  has  passed  away,  and  that  which  during  the  policyholder’s 
lifetime  w'as  a  more  or  less  shadowy  and  vague  unreality,  assumes  its 
prime  importance  w'hen  he  is  no  longer  present  to  explain  what  his  in¬ 
tentions  were  and  to  confirm  the  representations  made  by  him.  •  »  * 

What  are  the  essentials  which  appeal  to  the  State  examiner  when  he 
enters  a  corporation’s  office?  I  think  I  am  correct  in  giving  first  place  to 
the  personal  equation.  Without  a  satisfactory  personnel  no  corporation 
can  be  successful,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  thing  which  has  saved  a 
poor  one  has  been  the  inflexible  honesty  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  it. 

1)0  not  misunderstand  me,  for  I  do  not  mean  that  every  company 
should  have  on  its  board  men  known  as  Napoleons  of  finance  or  who  are 
noted  for  their  mere  wealth.  I  should  think  that  a  corporation  would 
prefer  sturdy  business  men  whose  reputation  is  beyond  reproach  and 
whose  judgment  has  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  actual  experience.  The 
officers,  of  course,  should  be  men  combining  not  only  a  keen  sense  of 
personal  honor,  with  pride  in  and  loyalty  to  their  institution,  but  also 
men  whose  training  in  the  profession  renders  them  efficient  in  their 
various  fields. 

Next  to  the  make-up  of  the  office  staff,  the  most  important  thing  is,  of 
course,  the  investments.  The  men  I  have  just  described  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  under  all  circumstances,  apply  but  one  test  when  investing 
funds,  and  that  standard  is  the  protection  and  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders.  Men  who  use  the  funds  of  a  life  insurance  company  for  their 
personal  gain  or  aggrandizement  have  no  place  in  the  directorate  of  an 
insurance  company;  and  the  many  evils  which  arise  from  such  a  company 
attempting  to  control  banks,  trust  companies  or  other  subsidiary  insti¬ 
tutions  are  too  well  understood  and  have  of  late  been  too  prominently 
exploited  to  require  proof. 

The  most  remunerative  form  of  investment  is  that  of  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  on  real  estate.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  sole  test  which 
should  be  applied  in  this  case  is  the  stable  security  which  is  offered  by 
the  investment  itself.  No  influence  of  any  director  or  officer  should  he 
permitted  to  affect  a  finance  committee  in  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
any  mortgage  offered  to  it.  There  are  certain  classes  of  property  which, 
while  having  a  present  value,  are,  nevertheless,  but  poor  subjects  for 
mortgage,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Insurance  company.  No 
company  should  be  placed  in  the  position  where,  if  compelled  to  foreclose, 
it  could  not  find  a  ready  purchaser  or  renter  for  the  property.  Hotels 
and  theaters  are  examples.  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  records  of  com¬ 
panies  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  by  far  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  foreclosures  was  upon  securities  of  this  class.  Human  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  Infallible,  and  no  matter  what  care  may  be  exercised  in  the 
making  of  loans,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  certain  number  of 
foreclosures.  •  *  » 

Some  corporations  have  shown  a  preference  for  loans  on  collateral. 
And  here,  again,  we  are  confronted  with  the  old  difficulty  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  director  or  an  officer  is  so  apt  to  be  a  dominant  factor.  It 
was  never  intended  that  an  insurance  company  should  exercise  banking 
functions;  and  it  is  a  more  or  less  disturbing  truth  that  most  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  offered  for  loans  is  of  a  kind  which  is  affected  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  stock  market.  I  do  not  include  in  this  category  the  loans 
made  to  policyholders  upon  the  security  of  their  contracts,  for  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  investment  which  is  so  productive  of  good  results  as 
this  one.  »  *  * 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  investing  a  corporation’s  money,  but 
primarily  all  of  the  collections  from  policyholders  are  placed  in  banks  or 
trust  companies.  And  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  evil  is  experienced. 
The  good  old  times  when  a  bank  was  merely  regarded  as  an  institution 
which  attended  to  a  corporation’s  collections  and  disbursements,  have  un¬ 
fortunately  passed  away,  and  in  their  place  has  come  a  feeling  that  no 
insurance  institution  is  complete  w’ithout  a  financial  annex  of  some  kind. 
This  annex  serves  the  purpose  not  only  of  attending  to  the  legitimate 
banking  duties,  but  furnishes  a  means  of  circumventing  the  laws  and 
standards  established  by  the  State.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  character  of  agents’  balances,  supervising  officers  (granted  the 


authority  to  take  such  action  by  the  statutes  of  their  States)  have  ruled 
that  assets  of  this  character  are  inadmissible.  The  Ignorant  and  inno¬ 
cent  have  assumed  that  the  insurance  companies  have  accepted  these 
dicta  with  resignation,  but  the  recent  disclosures  have  shown  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  an  agent  to  secure  his  advances  from  the  con¬ 
venient  bank  or  trust  company,  and  this  loan  has  been  guaranteed  by  the 
insurance  corporation.  The  guarantee  may  take  many  forms,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  huge  deposits  of  policyholders’  moneys  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  banking  institution  in  order  that  such  accommodation 
should  be  granted.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  transaction  of  this 
kind  is  indefensible  when  judged  by  every  standard  of  good  business  and 
simple  morality.  •  »  * 

We  frequently  hear  it  asserted  that  no  criticism  ought  to  attach  to 
certain  individuals  because  their  acts  have  not  resulted  in  a  loss  to  their 
corporation.  This  fallacy  is  one  that,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  is  hardest 
to  meet.  A  thing  is  either  right  or  wrong,  irrespective  of  its  ultimate 
results.  And  the  excuse  which  is  given  by  so  many  uifsuccessful  specu¬ 
lators,  who  take  the  funds  of  institutions  toward  which  they  exercise  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  is  just  as  logical  as  the  reason  just  assigned. 

These  may  be  unpalatable  truths  for  some  of  us,  but  I  believe  they 
will,  nevertheless,  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  standards  which  I  have 
given  may  seem  hard  of  realization,  but  the  officer  who  purchases  bonds 
or  stocks,  who  permits  any  motive  to  actuate  him  other  than  the  ulti¬ 
mate  safety  of  the  funds,  is  recreant  to  the  trust  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  him.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  securities  yielding  a  high  rate  at 
interest  and  combining  the  elements  of  safety  with  those  of  desirability. 
If  such  be  the  case,  the  remedy  is  not  to  invest  in  securities  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  nature,  but,  rather,  to  seek  those  yielding  a  lower  rate,  and  the 
managers  of  companies  need  not  be  afraid  but  that  their  actions  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  policyholders.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  more 
patient  individual  than  this  policyholder.  He  entrusts  his  savings  to  an 
institution  concerning  which,  in  many  cases,  he  knows  nothing  at  all. 
He  entrusts  the  investing  of  these  surplus  funds  to  people  with  whom 
he  has  no  personal  or  official  acquaintance;  and  when  he  is  invited  to 
attend  corporate  meetings  and  exercise  his  proud  privilege  of  the 
suffrage,  he  shows  his  indifference  hy  his  failure  to  attend.  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  recall  a  single  instance  where  any  officer  or  group  of  officers 
has  been  deposed  as  long  as  he  or  they  remembered  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  official  virtue  and  honesty.  It  is  only  when  offenses  against 
corporate  decency  have  been  flagrant  that  the  long-suffering  policy¬ 
holder  has  risen  in  all  his  might  and  glory  and  effaced  from  the  earth 
the  offending  officer;  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
in  reforms  of  this  kind  the  agency  corps  has  never  been  backward  in  de¬ 
ciding  upon  which  side  it  should  be  arrayed. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  life  insurance  company  from  the 
public’s  standpoint  is  not  the  same  as  from  the  examiner’s  viewpoint. 
An  intelligent  business  man  of  my  acquaintance  illustrated  his  opinion 
of  the  manner  in  which  companies  treated  their  policyholders  as  far  as 
the  profits  of  their  institutions  went.  He  told  of  a  boy  leaning  against  a 
fence  and  sobbing  as  though  his  heart  would  break,  but  in  a  very  quiet 
way.  A  stranger  approached  him,  and  upon  learning  that  the  cause  of 
the  lad’s  grief  was  the  theft  of  one  of  his  two  oranges  by  a  street  loafer, 
asked:  “And  is  that  the  loudest  you  can  cry?”  Upon  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  promptly  took  the  other  orange  and  made  off 
with  it. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  feel  that  this  does  the  business  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  a  huge  injustice,  but  I  cite  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  which 
exists  among  some  men  to-day.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  cry  of  the 
policyholder  for  his  rights  will  not  be  as  quiet  and  soft  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  agency  corps,  can  obviate  the 
necessity  lor  any  lamentations  upon  the  policyholders’  part  if  you 
will  only  use  your  great  power  to  secure  a  reform  of  the  evils  which 
exist  among  some  corporations  to-day.  From  my  personal  knowledge  of 
many  of  your  members,  and  from  a  study  of  the  aims  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  feel  that  it  will  require  merely  a  realization  of  these  truths  to 
have  you  unfurl  your  banner  in  such  a  cause.  And  when  that  time 
comes  the  life  insurance  company  from  the  examiner’s  viewpoint,  will 
be  the  same  corporation  as  from  the  agent’s  viewpoint  and  the  policy¬ 
holder's  viewpoint. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  ETHICS. 

A  paper  on  the  above  topic  by  James  V.  Barry,  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
surance  for  Michigan,  was  read  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  is  in  part 
as  follows; 

Life  insurance,  like  everything  else,  is  the  product  of  evolution.  The 
business  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  constant  succession  of 
shifts  and  changes.  It  is  a  structure  whose  stability  and  permanency 
has  been  created  and  assured  by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

When  we  contemplate  the  achievements  of  the  men  who  have  made 
life  insurance  what  it  is  to-day  as  compared  with  the  popular  estimate 
of  it  even  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  here  this  afternoon,  we 
marvel  at  its  development.  So  wonderful  has  this  development  been 
that  that  one  might  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  it  savors  more  of  revolu¬ 
tion  than  of  evolution.  *  *  • 

In  this  age  of  splendid  financial  achievements,  no  institution  stands 
out  with  a  clearer  record  or  rests  upon  a  more  substantial  foundation 
than  the  institution  of  life  insurance.  With  billions  of  investments,  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  average  mind,  given  wide  publicity,  there  are 
comparatively  few  securities  held  by  the  legitimate  companies  to-day  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  taint  of  speculation  can  be  attached. 

There  is  no  financial  institution  to-day,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in 
which  the  interests  of  its  patrons  are  better  safeguarded  than  the  life 
insurance  business  of  this  country  in  its  entirety.  *  »  * 

Thirty  years  ago  life  insurance  passed  through  a  fierce  struggle  for 
existence.  Fourteen  of  the  forty  companies  engaged  in  this  struggle 
utterly  failed,  entailing  upon  their  policyholders  a  loss  of  more  than 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  During  the  same  period  the  solvent  com¬ 
panies  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  in  business  and  prestige.  The  aggre- 
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gate  of  business  in  force  fell  off  more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  It  was  the  struggle  of  the  infant  for  its  life. 

Now  that  infant  has  reached  man’s  estate,  having  gathered  vigor 
through  the  years  until  it  stands  forth  a  giant  in  strength  and  power. 
How  this  strength  and  power  shall  be  used  is  a  most  vital  question  to 
all  concerned,  from  the  humblest  policyholder  to  the  highest  saiaried 
official,  to  every  conscientious  insurance  supervisor  and,  most  of  all,  to 
you  whose  business  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation  of  this  strength 
and  power  and  whose  future  is  dependent  upon  its  proper  use  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  *  *  » 

I  have  always  maintained,  and  stiil  firmly  believe,  that  life  insurance 
is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good  this  country  has  ever  known. 
There  is  no  feature  of  our  modern  civilization  that  is  so  sanctified  by 
the  graces  of  love  and  hope  as  that  institution  which  has  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  the  home  when  age  or  death  has  destroyed  its  natural 
support.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  affairs  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
companies  are  conducted  with  honesty,  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  that 
in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  officers  “a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches.”  *  *  * 

Such  a  splendid  organization  as  this,  whose  influence  reaches  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  whose  power  can  be  made  to  be  felt 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  must  be  the  mainstay  of  those  who  would  prevent 
the  present  agitation  from  resulting  in  ill-considered  legislation  which 
will  harass  and  obstruct  the  business.  A  thorough  organization  in  every 
State,  free  from  jealousies  and  earnest  in  its  endeavors  to  accomplish 
naught  but  good  for  the  institution  of  life  insurance  as  a  whole,  will  have 
a  most  potent  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  future.  Judicious,  well- 
considered  legislation  should  be  welcomed  by  and  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  this  organization  and  all  that  it  represents.  Any  measure 
which  will  insure  a  stricter  accounting  of  the  trust  funds  to  the  policy¬ 
holders,  which  will  keep  the  investment  of  these  funds  within  proper 
limits,  or  which  will  fix  a  more  direct  responsibility  for  the  betrayal  of 
the  sacred  trust  assumed  by  company  officials,  should  have  not  only 
your  endorsement  but  your  enthusiastic  support.  *  *  * 

Wherever  supervision  has  thus  far  failed  to  fulfill  its  mission,  it  has, 
either  through  inefficiency  or  dishonesty,  neglected  to  ferret  out  what¬ 
ever  evils,  however  small  or  great,  existed  in  the  management  of  com¬ 
panies  and  hold  them  up  to  that  public  condemnation  which  surely 
leads  to  their  correction.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  an  outcry  should 
be  made  whenever  some  error  of  judgment  has  resulted  in  undesirable 
practices.  The  great  object  to  be  attained  is  the  correction  of  the  evil, 
and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  without  harm  to  the  company  or  im¬ 
pairment  of  public  confidence,  neither  duty  to  the  public  demands  nor 
personal  ambition  justifies  a  resort  to  harsher  measures. 

No  business  is  more  dependent  upon  public  confidence  for  its  success 
than  life  insurance.  We  must  have  unbounded  confidence  in  that  in¬ 
stitution  to  which  we  entrust  the  future  happiness  and  welfare  of  those 
we  hold  most  dear.  An  insurance  company  which  undertakes  to  fulfill 
a  solemn  contract  in  the  future  when  he  with  whom  it  was  made  can 
no  longer  guard  the  interests  of  his  loved  ones,  must  be  above  suspi¬ 
cion.  That  company  whose  every  act  and  deed  is  done  in  the  broad  light 
of  day,  whose  financial  transactions  are  an  open  book  to  everyone  in¬ 
terested,  whose  officers  not  only  welcome  but  invite  the  closest  scrutiny, 
and  the  utmost  publicity  of  all  its  affairs,  and  whose  policy  contracts 
are  simple,  clear,  just  and  devoid  of  deception,  must  of  necessity  inspire 
that  public  confidence  which,  when  nurtured  and  guided  by  an  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  field  force,  make  for  prosperity  and  permanency.  *  *  * 

It  is  a  generally  conceded  fact  that  politics  plays  altogether  too  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  insurance  departments 
under  the  present  system.  In  too  many  cases  this  is  the  influence  that 
dictates  the  appointment  of  the  supervising  official,  regardless  of  his 
fitness  for  the  position  he  is  to  occupy.  Even  when  by  this  system  a 
conscientious  person,  though  lacking  in  the  requisite  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  still  desirous  of  doing  his  full  duty  intelligently  and  well,  is 
selected,  he  is  too  often  handicapped  by  incompetents  whom  political 
exigencies  thrust  upon  him.  Equally  unfortunate  is  that  State  whose 
selection  falls  upon  one  who  himself  has  a  political  axe  to  grind  and 
who  uses  his  office  for  the  advancement  of  his  personal  political  ambi¬ 
tions.  But  more  reprehensible  than  either  of  these  is  that  department 
which  permits  itself  to  assume  the  role  of  guardian  and  advocate  rather 
than  that  of  critic  and  judge  with  reference  to  the  companies  of  its  own 
State  and  regards  as  an  affront  any  examination  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  another  State.  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  comity  between  the  insurance  departments  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union.  I  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  examinations  made 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  that  supervising  official  fails  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  who  neglects  to  make  an  examination  wherever 
and  whenever  his  honest  judgment  dictates  it  should  be  made. 

The  question  of  national  supervision,  which  is  now  being  so  exten¬ 
sively  discussed  and  advocated,  is  a  most  serious  one.  Politics  has  been 
known  to  creep  into  national  affairs  and  campaign  contributions  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  appointment  of  cabinet  officers  and  ambassadors  in  years  gone 
by.  To  be  of  value,  national  supervision  must  confer  upon  him  who  is 
to  exercise  it  almost  unlimited  responsibility  and  autocratic  power.  To 
make  this  responsibility  and  power  subject  to  party  exigencies  or  the 
needs  of  the  campaign  fund  would,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  possibly  befall  the  life  insurance  business. 
If  national  supervision  is  to  double  the  burden  v/hich  the  business  is 
now  called  upon  to  bear,  then  it  were  better  to  leave  it  unaccomplished. 
If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  create  and  maintain  a  national  department 
free  from  political  or  other  improper  influences,  able  in  its  judgment, 
conscientious  in  its  decisions  and  fearless  in  their  execution,  it  would 
be  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

Gentlemen,  the  future  of  this  magnificent  business  rests  to  a  very 
large  extent  with  you  w'ho  represent  it  in  the  field  and  thus  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  companies  and  the  public.  No  company  dare  defy  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  righteous  public  sentiment.  If  you  are  honest  in  your 
dealings  with  the  public,  if  your  duty  to  your  fellow  men  is  done  with 
a  clear  conscience,  if  you  go  about  your  daily  work  in  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward,  high-minded  manner,  your  influence  upon  public  sentiment  can¬ 
not  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  for  it  will  so  strengthen  the  posi¬ 


tion  of  life  insurance  that  it  will  be  unassailable  from  without  and  in¬ 
destructible  from  within. 

If  you  teach,  and  the  public  demands  that  every  element  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  gambling  instinct  of  our  natures  be  eliminated  from  the  life 
insurance  contract,  the  business  will  be  placed  upon  a  higher  plane  and 
a  still  more  enduring  basis.  When  every  vestige  of  gambling  is  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  life  insurance  contract,  then  the  last  incentive  to  specu¬ 
lation  or  extravagance  in  the  handling  of  life  insurance  funds  will  have 
been  removed. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  you  should  demand  of  the  companies  that  life 
insurance  be  kept  close  to  its  ideals,  you. should,  on  the  other  hand, 
uproot  any  sprouting  seeds  of  discontent  that  may  have  been  sown 
either  by  the  agitator  or  the  speculator.  The  life  of  the  business  de¬ 
mands  the  preservation  and  success  of  every  company  that  is  conducted 
honestly,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  thwart  every  attempt  to  bring  discredit 
upon  any  such  company  whether  it  is  the  one  with  which  your  immediate 
fortunes  lie  or  not.  An  unjust  attack  upon  any  reputable  company  is 
an  attack  upon  the  entire  system  of  life  insurance,  and  as  faithful  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  grand  army  in  which  you  are  enrolled,  it  is  your  duty  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  comrades  and  defend  the  standards 
of  the  other  battalions  as  faithfully  and  as  valiantly  as  you  do  that  of 
your  own.  Only  in  this  manner  can  public  confldence  be  restored  and 
retained  and  the  common  enemy  be  routed. 

THE  VALUE  OP  CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  IN  REACHING  AND 
TRAINING  NEW  LIPp  INSURANCE  MATERIAL. 

A  feature  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  was  the  paper  on  the 
above  topic  by  Elmer  Dwiggins,  general  agency  manager  of  the  Central 
Life  of  Des  Moines.  Extracts  are  given  herewith: 

Like  the  output  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  annual  discovery  of 
new,  successful  life  insurance  agents  is  restricted.  They  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  sought  and  diligently  dug  for  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
when  found,  must  be  polished  or  reflned  by  expensive  processes.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  them  and  the  expense  of  their  development  guarantee 
their  permanent  high  value. 

The  student  of  business  life  in  different  parts  of  the  world  must  be 
struck  above  all  things  in  the  United  States  with  the  very  widespread 
development  and  general  success  of  the  life  insurance  idea.  In  other 
countries  life  insurance  is  purchased  only  by  those  who  have  especial 
need  for  it  on  account  of  being  in  debt  or  largely  extended  in  business, 
or  having  an  unfavorable  family  history,  or  being  unusually  well  able 
to  pay  for  it.  In  our  own  country  life  insurance  is  acknowledged  with¬ 
out  argument  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  general  necessity  by  every 
young  business  man.  His  duty  to  his  family,  next  after  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  is  protection  against  loss  of  income.  Every  year  insurance  is 
being  bought  more  and  more  freely,  too,  by  the  laboring  man  and  by  the 
farmer.  With  all  the  hasty  newspaper  criticism  we  hear  of  it  to-day, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  one  institution  of  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  the 
most  proud,  and  with  which  as  individuals,  we  are  best  satisfied.  As  a 
people  we  are  divided  in  politics,  apathetic  and  segregated  in  religion, 
but  practically  unanimous  for  some  form  of  life  insurance  protec¬ 
tion.  *  *  » 

While  I  freely  admit  that  the  methods  of  selling  and  soliciting  life 
insurance  have  vastly  improved  and  are  constantly  improving,  still  I  ask 
you  if  any  short  method  has  been  discovered  of  distributing  it  to  pur¬ 
chasers  without  employing  personal  solicitation.  Every  successful  agent 
must  be  a  combined  stamp  mill  and  a  twine  binder  and  an  automatic 
“signer  on  the  dotted  line.”  But  where  is  the  machine  that  will  take 
the  place  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  agents  and  automatically  induce 
the  wily  business  men  by  city  blocks  or  by  regiments,  to  put  down  their 
signatures?  Are  there  any  life  insurance  short  cuts?  Is  it  possible 
to  administer  its  benefits  in  capsules  or  in  tablets  "that  work  while  you 
sleep”  and  supply  these  to  the  four  corners  of  the  country  through  the 
mail  order  and  department  houses? 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  old  methods  have  not  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  last  fifty  years;  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  find 
your  customer  in  an  attentive  state  of  mind,  to  talk  to  him  alone  in  a 
quiet  place,  to  suggest  with  deft  but  precise  touches  the  benefits  to 
himself  and  his  family,  and  then  gently  to  Indicate  the  dotted  line,  put 
the  pen  confidently  in  his  hand  and  give  him  minute  instructions  as  to 
just  how  his  name  should  be  signed.  Whenever  this  can  be  done  by 
machinery  or  by  the  most  gifted  agent  to  half  a  dozen  prospects  at  once, 
or  done  at  all  by  the  average  inexperienced,  untactful  person,  then  we 
shall  see  life  insurance  doubling  in  a  single  year.  But  until  such  a  time 
arrives,  all  rapid  increases  in  the  business  must  be  hampered  by  the 
small  available  supply  of  material  for  making  successful  solicitors. 

Several  years  ago  it  became  apparent  to  the  managers  of  many  life 
insurance  companies  that  some  systematic  method  of  reaching  and  edu¬ 
cating  new  life  insurance  material  ought  to  be  undertaken.  Within  the 
past  four  years  several  notable  methods  of  attracting  and  educating  the 
life  insurance  agent  have  been  tried — all  with  such  a  degree  of  success 
that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  them  in  detail. 

The  first  successful  application  of  correspondence  lessons  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  was  accomplished  by  the  American  School  of  Insurance,  an  institu¬ 
tion  organized  independent  of  any  company,  which  has  been  patronized 
individually  by  ambitious  life  insurance  agents  employed  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  companies.  It  is  now  patronized  in  a  more  or  less  wholesale  fashion 
by  several  of  the  newer  companies,  who  urge  all  their  agents  to  take 
the  course,  often  at  the  company's  expense.  Many  agents  who  have 
taken  these  lessons  testify  warmly  to  their  benefits.  The  material  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lessons  has  been  gathered  from  widely  different  sources, 
largely  from  the  personal  experience  of  successful  canvassers.  *  *  * 

The  credit  for  the  first  systematic  educational  work  undertaken  within 
a  company  belongs  to  the  agency  vice-president  of  the  Equitable  of  New 
York,  Gage  E.  Tarbell.  In  July,  1902,  before  the  founding  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School,  he  instituted  the  Equitable  Summer  School  of  Life  Assurance 
for  College  Graduates,  under  the  auspices  of  his  company  at  the  home 
offices  in  New  York  city.  Three  sessions  of  this  school  have  been  held 
in  the  summers  of  1902,  1903  and  1904,  and  college  graduates  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  attended  them.  *  *  * 
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The  Mutual  Ufe  ot  New  York  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  insurance 
lecturers  to  various  colleges  and  universities  to  address  the  students  of 
all  classes  on  the  question  of  life  insurance  and  the  agency  business  as 
a  career.  These  lectures  have  awakened  interest  in  the  subject  at  small 
expense  to  the  company  and  have  resulted  in  writing  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  by  securing  the  names  of  those  interested  and  afterwards  enlisting 
many  graduates  in  life  insurance  work.  As  a  method,  however,  it  is 
indirect  and  merely  suggestive,  depending  largely  upon  the  personal 
magnetism  of  the  lecturer  for  its  success.  It  cannot  be  defended  as  a 
complete  and  systematic  plan  for  attracting  and  educating  agents. 

number  of  universities  have  prepared  special  courses  in  life  insur¬ 
ance.  and  in  some  cases  have  even  endowed  special  chairs  for  this  in¬ 
struction.  The  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  at  Madison  and 
.Ann  Arbor,  have  done  some  notable  work  in  this  line.  *  »  » 

The  superintendent  of  agents  at  the  home  office  or  the  general  agent 
in  his  individual  field,  each  desires  to  secure  as  complete  and  thorough 
an  organization  as  possible  throughout  the  territory  covered.  They  are 
not  satisfied  wilh  having  agents  only  in  the  large  cities.  They  desire  a 
line-toothed  organization  which  will  comb  through  all  the  towns  and 
hamlets,  and  thus  reach  every  individual  artisan  or  farmer.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  therefore,  is  to  offer  a  course  of  instruction  susceptible  of  reaching 
every  candidate,  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  him  and  with  very  small  expense  to  the  company.  Plans  of  this 
sort  proceed  upon  these  two  conclusions: 

First.  Any  system  w'hich  operates  outside  the  company  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it  cannot  do  the  work  effectively  enough  or  cheaply  enough.  Its 
cost  to  the  candidate  will  defeat  its  acceptance  by  those  only  feebly  In¬ 
terested. 

Second.  Any  plan  which  contemplates  the  transportation  of  the  can¬ 
didate  is  too  expensive  and  excludes  many  candidates  who  would  like  to 
take  up  life  insurance  as  a  side  line,  but  cannot  afford  to  leave  their 
other  employment,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  »  »  » 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  was  manager  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  in  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  My  agency  was  growing 
and  successful.  A'et  I  desired  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  local  agents  in 
the  small  towns  throughout  my  territory.  For  several  months  I  talked 
with  my  cashier  of  the  advisability  of  adapting  the  correspondence  idea 
of  instruction  to  the  life  insurance  work.  The  considerations  mentioned 
above  W'ere  carefully  weighed,  and  the  more  we  studied  the  idea,  the  more 
it  seemed  to  be  a  practical  one.  The  principal  objection  to  it  was  my 
lack  of  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  and  carrying  on  the  cor¬ 
respondence  work. 

Finally,  however,  in  May.  1904,  I  decided  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
announced  through  notable  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  throughout 
my  field  that  I  had  originated  the  Equitable  Correspondence  School  of 
Infe  Assurance,  which  would  offer  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  life  insurance  and  the  best  methods  of  selling  it,  absolutely  free 
(0  all  those  within  my  field  who  were  interested  in  taking  up  this  work. 
My  announcements  contained  a  coupon  at  the  corner  of  the  advertisement 
to  be  filled  in  by  those  who  desired  the  course  free.  It  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  the  age  and  present  occupation  in  the  coupon,  and  upon 
receipt  of  this  I  mailed  the  first  lesson,  accompanied  by  one  booklet 
issued  by  the  company  and  three  test  questions,  which  were  possible  of 
being  answered  only  after  having  read  both  the  lesson  and  the  pamphlet. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  questions  correctly  answered,  my  stenographer 
would  mail  the  second  lesson,  and  so  on;  lessons  w^ere  supplied  con¬ 
tinuously  as  fast  as  correct  answers  had  been  received.  *  *  * 

After  these  lessons  had  been  prepared  and  the  course  widely  announced, 

I  realized  the  following  benefits  from  the  enterprise: 

First.  I  created  a  widespread  feeling  throughout  the  State  of  Iowa 
that  my  agency  was  an  up-to-date,  successful  body,  and  that  that  it  was 
both  creditable  and  profitable  to  belong  to  it. 

Second.  That  anyone  who  thought  of  entering  the  life  insurance  field 
could  get  an  easier  and  quicker  start  in  my  agency,  with  better  chances 
of  success  than  in  the  agencies  of  any  other  company. 

Third.  The  agents  who  did  enlist  with  me  were  given  as  rapidly  as 
possible  In  these  lessons  a  brief  history  of  our  company,  the  superior 
advantages  of  its  policy  contracts,  the  best  experience  as  to  the  most 
successful  methods  of  soliciting,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
exact  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  policies  offered.  »  *  * 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  general  plan  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  these  lessons  and  their  titles.  Each  lesson  was  designed 
to  be  accompanied  by  one  piece  of  the  literature  already  prepared  by 
my  company.  The  lesson  was  sent  accompanied  by  this  booklet,  and  the 
questions  were  so  designed  that  it  was  necessary  to  read  both  the  lesson 
and  the  booklet  in  order  to  give  the  answers.  Thus  I  carried  my  agents 
systematically  through  my  own  lessons  and  through  the  principal  litera¬ 
ture  issued  by  my  company.  Each  paragraph  of  the  lesson  carried  a 
side  head,  epitomizing  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  and  making  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  a  little  more  interesting  and  a  little  easier  to  read.  The 
lessons  were  all  copyrighted,  and  1  never  allowed  other  companies  or 
other  agents  to  copy  them,  but  furnished  the  original  lessons  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  to  such  as  were  willing  to  pay  the  postage  for 
them. 

The  subjects  of  the  eight  lessons  were  as  follows: 

First  Lesson.  Mutuality  the  Secret  of  American  Supremacy  in  Life  In¬ 
surance;  with  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  of  the  great  American  com¬ 
panies. 

Second  Lesson.  How  to  Interest  a  Prospective  Client  in  Life  Assur¬ 
ance;  teaching  directness  of  method,  confidence  in  the  goods  sold  and 
novelty  in  the  manner  of  presentation. 

Third  Lesson.  Privileges  Before  Maturity  Under  Guaranteed  Cash 
Value  Policies.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  specimen  policy  with  ex¬ 
planations  and  test  questions  on  loans,  cash  surrenders  and  extended 
insurance. 

Fourth  Lesson.  The  Essential  Differences  Between  Endowment,  Lim¬ 
ited  Payment  and  Ordinary  Life  Policies;  stating  the  principle  that  large 
protection  means  a  relatively  small  cash  return,  and,  conversely,  the 
largest  cash  return  arises  from  policies  giving  low  protection. 

Fifth  Lesson.  Life  Assurance  as  An  Investment:  with  special  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  endowment  bond. 


Sixth  Lesson.  Five  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds;  being  a  comparison  with 
British  consols  and  American  Government  bonds. 

Seventh  Lesson.  How  to  Manage  a  Life  Insurance  Interview,  enunciat¬ 
ing  the  following  general  rule:  “So  manage  the  conversation  that  you 
never  let  your  client  say  no,  and  never  wait  for  him  to  say  yes.” 

Eighth  Lesson.  An  Interview  on  Continuous  Instalment  Policies;  be¬ 
ing  a  dialogue  between  an  up-to-date  agent  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
thought  he  already  had  sufficient  life  insurance. 

The  further  lessons  planned  were  to  have  treated  superficially  and 
popularly  of  reserves,  surplus,  dividends  and  economy,  and  system  in 
the  use  of  the  agent's  time.  *  *  * 

The  value  of  such  a  course  as  an  educator  on  the  special  policies  and 
practices  of  the  company  is  easy  to  see.  The  lessons  can  make  a  strong 
plea  for  annual  or  deferred  dividends,  return  premium  or  investment 
contracts,  as  the  company  may  desire.  They  can  explain  and  emphasize 
those  policies  which  the  home  office  most  wishes  to  push,  and  they  fur¬ 
nish  an  especially  convenient  manner  of  introducing  and  starting  any 
new  policy  the  company  may  be  just  putting  out. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  this  plan  reaches  the  new  people 
wherever  they  may  be;  it  stimulates  their  interest  in  this  business; 
furnishes  them  a  working  idea  of  the  company’s  policies  in  a  practical 
manner;  and  directs  a  large  majority  of  the  newly  budding  agency 
material  into  the  hands  of  the  company  which  offers  such  facilities.  I 
confidently  affirm  that  the  company  which  first  opens  up  this  plan  as  a 
home  office  institution,  announces  it  widely  and  develops  it  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  will  secure  widespread  prestige  and  an  enormous  benefit 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  will  assist  its  general  agents  by  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  fresh  men.  Such  a  company  will  be  offering  some¬ 
thing  more  valuable  than  bonuses,  prizes  or  extra  commissions..  It  will 
have  something  with  which  to  offset  the  extremely  large  commission 
offers  which  are  frequently  made  by  unwise  managements.  Finally,  it 
will  open  its  arms  in  an  easy  and  natural  method  to  all  new  material 
with  a  welcome  to  engage  in  its  work. 


Brooklyn  Fire  Premiums. 

The  following  are  the  returns  for  the  fire  patrol  district  of  Brooklyn  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1905,  as  reported  to  the  Fire  Insurance  Salvage 
Corps  of  Brooklyn.  Only  companies  reporting  premium  receipts  of  .$2,500 
or  over  are  mentioned.  The  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1904 
are  given  for  comparison: 


New  A'ork  City 

Companies. 

1904. 

Union . 

1905. 

$  14,231 

1904. 

*  18,781 

Assurance  Co.  of  Amcr.. 

1005. 

We.stcrn . 

22,621 

23,716 

$0,725 

$5,271 

liritish  American  . .  ,  . 

C'itvof  New  York . 

,'),ti79 

4,9S9 

4,504 

.Agency  Companies. 

7  H37 

7,7.85 

.3,097 

30,383 

9,633 

34,774 

12,700 

Commercial  l^nion . 

2.^50 

Agricultural . 

Common  wcaUh . 

7,100 

,8,054 

Albany . 

8,256 

8,.392 

Continental . 

49,491 

12,477 

00,431 

Alliance,  Philadeljihia . . 
Atlanta-Rirmingham  . . . 
American  Central.. .... 

5,296 

4.934 

11,614 

Empire  Citv . 

4,4,S.'i 

4,440 

7,910 

Oerman  Alliance . 

0,910 

4,941 

American,  Newark . 

8,742 

7,4.55 

Germ  an- American . 

72,770 

73,701 

.American,  Philadelphia. 

10,850 

11,027 

3.5,317 

35,194 

5,106 

12,821 

Cilobc  and  Rutgers . 

39,072 

41,437 

Boston . 

11,290 

Hanover . 

37,090 

38,091 

Camden . 

12,623 

5,118 

88.740 

78,012 

11,463 

2,850 

11,700 

3,065 

Nassau . 

11,273 

12,220 

Commerce. . . 

New  York  Eire . 

8,360 

7,345 

C'onnecticut . 

16,892 

16,815 

Niagara . 

39,410 

38,107 

Concordia . 

7,063 

7.660 

North  British  &  Merc  . 

12,514 

7,793 

Delaware . 

4,310 

4,446 

15,3<)3 

13,088 

3,182 

9,792 

North  German . 

8.840 

10,748 

Equitable  F.  and  M  . . 

8,535 

North  River . 

22,5.80 

21,051 

Farmers,  York .... 

3,473 

3,636 

Pelican. . . . 

5,115 

5,638 

Firemens,  Newark . 

19,718 

20,905 

Pacific . 

10,731 

7,252 

Firemans  Fund . 

14,954 

14,703 

Phenix,  Brooklyn . 

76,123 

71,160 

Fire  Association . 

10,089 

21,947 

Queen . 

19,152 

18,677 

Fire  Ins.  Co.,Co.ofPhila 

3,567 

4,096 

Stuyvesant . 

12,333 

8,498 

Franklin,  Philadelphia.. 

8,357 

7,166 

United  States  Fire . 

9,008 

12,117 

Georgia  Home . 

3,068 

1,393 

Westchester . 

22,512 

23,485 

German,  Freeport . 

16,180 

14,544 

Williamsburgh  City .... 

Lloyds 

27,276 

28,268 

German,  Peoria . 

German,  Pittsburg . 

German  National . 

Glens  Falls . 

5,725 

2,974 

3,728 

8,856 

5,670 

3,419 

446 

4,960 

American  Lloyds . 

Individual  Und’rs . 

3,807 

3,979 

Hartford  Fire . 

55,578 

56,795 

11,028 

11,908 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America. . 

17,465 

22,440 

National  Und’rs . 

2,538 

2,869 

Ins.  Co.,  State  of  Pa _ 

4,405 

3,336 

N.  Y.  Kecip.  Cnd'rs. .  . 

14,2.38 

10,707 

Mechanics . 

3,521 

3,816 

N.  Amcr.  Inter-lnsurers 

9,472 

8,303 

Mercantile  F.  and  M . ,  . 
Mechanics  &  Traders . . 

4,848 

7,053 

3,838 

6,241 

Foreign  Comp.cnies. 

8,366 

National,  Hartford . 

National  Union . 

25,313 

11,613 

24,762 

5,304 

Aachen  and  Munich. . . . 

New  Hampshire . 

16,026 

17,140 

Alliance . 

7,778 

0,712 

Northwestern  National . 

8,927 

9,496 

Atla.s . 

11,048 

8,024 

Orient . 

10,365 

9,336 

Caledonian . 

17.839 

19,344 

Pennsylvania . 

34,566 

34,605 

British  America . 

10,142 

10,359 

Providence,  Wash’gton . 

11,162 

12,029 

Commercial  Union . 

29,872 

29,227 

Phoenix,  Hartford . 

18,554 

19,334 

Law,  Union  and  Crown. 

0,729 

6,254 

Reliance . 

6,384 

6,612 

Hamburg-Bremen  , ,  .  . 

27,, 304 

28,572 

St.  Paul  F.  and  M . 

15,382 

14,357 

Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Glolxi . . . 

81,811 

88,562 

Security,  Baltimore . 

7,802 

1,693 

London . 

13,307 

7,784 

Security,  New  Haven. .  . 

5,412 

5,484 

I^mdon  &  Lancashire . . 

21,0X1 

23,801 

Siiringfield  F.  and  M  . .  . 

27,839 

26,560 

Netherlands . 

4,710 

5,240 

Spring  Garden . 

10,521 

13,098 

N.  British  and  Merc. . .  . 

40,708 

44,864 

Star  Fire . 

12,120 

4,522 

Northern . . 

23,320 

.30,167 

Traders . 

12,422 

9,320 

Norwich  Union . 

19,820 

22,000 

Union,  Phila . 

.3,195 

3,229 

8,030 

25,2.35 

52,951 

8,010 

4,448 

3,444 

4,319 

4,727 

Phoenix . 

Royal . 

.31,359 

52,474 

\'irginia  F.  and  M _ _ 

Roval  Exchange . 

40,495 

37,811 

Local  companies. ..... 

$763,098 

*731,837 

Prussian  National  .  . 

0,677 

11,524 

Foreign  companies . 

555,089 

598,962 

Scottish  Union  &  Nat’l.. 

Sun . 

16,892 

30,392 

16,926 

34,811 

Agency  companies . 

630,135 

610,831 

Svea . . 

5,475 

4,798 

Totals . 

*1,948,322  *1,941,630 

Sc])tcinher  2i,  1905] 
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I  he  equitable  Convention  /Manhattan  Eieach,  September 

n,  12,  13. 

The  gathering  of  the  managers  and  agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society  from  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States, 
numbering  about  eight  hundred  in  all  of  active  producers,  was  quite  a 
notable  life  insurance  event  from  several  points  of  view. 

Offers  to  agents  were  sent  out  during  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1904,  to  cover  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1905,  and  to 
each  agent  was  allotted  as  a  condition  precedent  to  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  an  amount  of  business  averaging  about  thirty-five  per  cent  in 
e.xcess  of  their  records  for  the  same  months  of  1904.  In  other  words, 
no  agent  could  qualify  for  this  trip  who  had  not  paid  for  at  least  a 
third  more  business  than  he  had  produced  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  result  was  that  some  eight  hundred  agents  quali¬ 
fied,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  society  by  far  the  largest  business  in  its 
history  for  these  months.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  convention 
undertaking  was  not  an  expense,  but  on  the  contrary  a  splendid  invest¬ 
ment  tor  the  Equitable. 

Here  the  great  agency  body  of  the  society  came  for  the  first  time  in 
contact  with  President  Paul  Morton,  and  their  reception  of  what  might 
be  called  his  inaugural  address  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  first  session 
Monday  afternoon.  In  a  frank  and  forceful  manner  he  outlined  the 
platform  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  his  administration,  and  while  he 
said  many  things  which  brought  comfort  and  good  cheer  to  the  agents' 
hearts,  there  was  nothing  which  made  a  more  profound  impression  than 
this  promise:  “Hereafter  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  conduct  the  Equitable 
as  a  great  life  insurance  company,  and  not  as  an  adjunct  to  banks  and 
trust  companies.  I  intend  that  it  shall  not  only  be  the  greatest  and  the 
strongest,  but  the  best  life  insurance  company  in  all  that  makes  for  the 
protection  and  profit  of  the  policyholders.” 

Of  course,  the  convention  was  in  charge  of  Second  Vice-President  Gage 

E.  Tarbell,  and  the  agents  lost  no  opportunity  to  renew  their  loyalty  and 
enthusiastic  friendship  for  this  leader  of  the  agency  forces.  His  ready 
and  clever  replies  to  a  running  fire  of  questions,  which  he  invited  at  the 
end  of  Monday's  session,  emphasized  a  strong  phase  of  his  many-sided 
equipment.  No  question,  however  unnecessary  or  irrelevant,  received 
other  than  a  courteous  and  complete  reply.  All  the  recent  developments 
were  fully  gone  over  and  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 

Tuesday  was  Agency  Day,  and  the  convention  was  addressed  by  Joel  G. 
Van  Cise,  actuary,  and  William  Alexander,  secretary,  from  the  home 
office,  and  by  some  fifteen  prominent  managers,  on  practical  subjects  of 
a  helpful  and  encouraging  character.  Among  these  were  Managers  C.  J. 
Edwards,  Brooklyn:  Miss  Ka-te  TJhlfelder,  Montgomery;  J.  D.  E.  Jones, 
Providence;  Frank  L.  Levy,  New  Orleans;  H.  D.  Neeley,  Omaha;  E.  A. 
.-tgiiew,  Pittsburg;  A.  H.  Graham,  Philadelphia;  W.  J.  Roddey,  South 
Oarolina:  Alfred  Bohm,  New  York;  L.  C.  Woods,  Pittsburg;  I.  L. 
Register,  Phiiadelphia ;  L.  D.  Wilkes,  St.  Paul;  George  W.  Johnston, 
New  York;  H.  J,  Powell,  Louisville;  W.  E.  Ten  Broeck,  Milwaukee;  Mrs. 

F.  E.  Shaal,  Boston;  Robert  L.  Foreman,  Atlanta;  George  R.  Brainard, 
Syracuse;  W.  H.  Hart,  Indianapolis. 

There  was  no  business  meeting  on  Wednesday,  but  the  day  was  spent 
in  an  informal  mingling  of  the  agents  one  with  another  and  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures  of  Manhattan  Beach.  The  convention  closed  with  a 
final  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  at  which  about 
eleven  hundred  people  sat  down,  including  the  agents,  their  wives  and 
other  delegates.  Speeches  were  made  by  President  Morton.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  Tarbell  and  Wilson,  Comptroller  W.  R.  Day  and  Manager  Edward 
A.  Woods  of  Pittsburg.  The  speeches  were  exceptionally  clever  and 
interesting,  and  the  agents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  side  of  President  Morton  and  to  get  much  closer  to  him 
than  would  have  been  possible  at  a  less  informal  gathering.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  firm  grasp  on  those  qualities  of 
human  nature  which  mean  so  much  to  life  insurance  workers. 

Mr.  Tarbell  was  never  in  better  form,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit 
of  an  evening  in  which  everything  passed  off  pleasantly  without  the 
slightest  hitch.  Time  after  time  this  great  body  of  agents  accorded 
him  the  highest  approval,  and  their  enthusiasm  whenever  he  addressed 
them  spoke  volumes  for  his  qualities  of  leadership. 

As  a  crowning  feature  of  the  dinner  there  was  a  distribution  by  Vice- 
President  Tarbell  of  the  agency  prizes  which  had  been  offered  for 
growth  and  general  excellence  among  the  general  agents  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  producers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  managers  who  carried 
off  the  silver  loving  cups  under  the  offers  made  to  the  three  separate 
conventions  which  were  combined  in  this  meeting  at  Manhattan  Beach: 


Edward  A.  Woods.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Harry  M.  Ramey,  Little  Rock.  Ark 
Henry  J.  Powell,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  B.  True  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
R.  L.  Foreman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


T.  W.  Vardell,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Shaal.  Boston,  Mass. 
F.  P.  Chapin,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

R.  P.  Lake,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


In  addition  to  these,  throe  sub-agents  in  each  convention  received  in¬ 
dividual  prizes,  and  then  there  was  a  grand  prize  open  to  all  competi¬ 
tors,  called  the  “Tarbell  Trophy,"  which  went  to  Henry  J.  Power  of 
Kentucky,  whose  agency  showed  more  points  of  progress  and  general 
growth  than  any  other,  all  things  considered. 

The  two  grand  prizes,  open  to  delegates  from  all  the  conventions,  were 
won  as  follows: 

The  grand  prize  on  volume,  by  H.  W.  Gennerich  of  New  York  city. 

The  grand  prize  on  applications,  by  R.  T.  Stuart  of  Fort  Worth  Tex, 


New  York  Life’s  New  Contract. 

The  New  York  Life  has  discontinued  issuing  its  annual  dividend  and 
seven-year  equalization  policies,  and  is  now  writing  the  seven-year 
equalization  poiicy  with  yearly  distributions.  The  principal  features  of 
the  new  policy  are  that  it  pays  annual  dividends  after  the  second  year 
and  an  extra  dividend  every  seven  years.  This  policy  will  be  issued 
under  two  classifications,  “select  '  and  “general."  The  commissions 
paid  will  be  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  graded  brokerage  with  renewals. 
The  guaranteed  values  are  the  full  American  three  per  cent  reserve, 
and  the  rates  are  the  same  as  for  the  accumulation  policy,  and  the 
paid-up  and  extended  insurance  values  are  also  the  same.  Cash  loans 
are  available  after  the  third  year,  and  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
accumulation  policy  after  the  eighth  year. 


Investment  Companies  to  Consolidate. 

T  HREE  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  investment  companies  in 
the  country,  viz.,  the  Southern  Mutual,  the  Colonial  Security  and  the 
North  American,  are  in  process  of  consolidation  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Bond  Company.  The  latter  will  be  located  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  Chicago,  and  will  have  over  $3,000,000  of  assets, 
with  State  deposits  exceeding  $1,100,000.  While  all  the  details  of  the 
amalgamation  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
arrangements  will  be  concluded  satisfactorily  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
probable  that  the  officers  will  be  as  follows:  President,  A.  S.  Bowman; 
vice-president  (and  manager  of  industrial  department),  W.  J.  Kress; 
director  of  agencies  of  ordinary  department,  H.  G.  Austin.  A  strong 
and  influential  board  of  directors  will  be  elected,  and  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  concerning  the  American  Bond  Company's  future  are  ex¬ 
pressed. 


“The  Life  Insurance  Premium.” 

A  GREAT  deal  of  time  is  taken  up  by  life  insurance  agents  in  explaining 
the  system  of  life  insurance  to  their  prospects,  very  often  without  much 
tangible  result.  Ever  since  the  advantages  of  life  insurance  began  to  be 
recognized  by  the  public  at  large  there  has  been  an  impression  that  it 
was  a  complex  subject,  incapable  of  being  understood  except  by  persons 
who  had  given  considerable  time  to  its  study.  The  average  business  man 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  some  mystery  about  the  business  which  he 
cannot  comprehend.  He  is  told  that  for  a  certain  premium  he  will  be  able 
to  insure  certain  benefits  to  himself  or  to  his  estate,  but  how  the  pre¬ 
mium  provides  for  those  benefits  he  is  unable  to  tell.  The  same  men 
entering  into  a  contract  in  connection  with  his  ordinary  pursuits  will 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  phase  of  it  before  signing,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  the  same  thing  in  connection 
with  a  life  insurance  contract. 

“The  Life  Insurance  Premium”  is  a  little  work,  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  The  Spectator  Company,  which  will  aid  the  business  man  in  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles  of  life  insurance. 
It  is  written  by  John  F.  Huntsman,  a  life  insurance  agent  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  the  fruits  of  which  he  has  embodied  in  this  work  so  as  to 
answ’er  in  simple  language  the  numerous  questions  which  a  prospective 
policyholder  is  likely  to  ask.  No  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics 
is  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  pamphlet,  and  when  it 
has  been  carefully  read  the  mysteries  of  life  insurance  will  be  found  to 
have  vanished. 

“The  Life  Insurance  Premium”  will  be  found  a  useful  aid  by  life  in¬ 
surance  agents,  in  that  it  will  save  their  time  in  explaining  the  system 
if  presented  to  a  prospect,  and  once  read  the  recipient  will  be  more  than 
likely  to  recommend  it  to  his  friends,  thereby  opening  up  opportunities 
for  additional  business.  Agents  are  therefore  advised  to  purchase  the 
book  in  quantities. 

The  work  sells  at  25  cents  per  copy,  and  in  quantities  as  follows: 
Twelve  copies,  $2.00;  50  copies,  $6,00;  100  copies,  $12.00;  500  copies, 
$45.00;  1000  copies,  $75.  All  orders  must  be  addressed  to  The  Spectator 
Company,  135  William  street.  New  York  city. 
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Semi-Annual  Statements  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book  1905. 


Below  will  be  found  extracts  from  the  statements  of  a  number  of  fire 
insurance  companies  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1905.  Statements 
of  foreign  companies  are  for  their  United  States  branches.  The  columns 
of  assets  and  surplus  as  of  January  1,  1905,  are  included  to  facilitate 
comparison. 


COMPANIES. 


Tot;)!  Assets 
July  1, 
1905. 


ToUil  Assets 
Jan.  1, 
1905. 


.Etna,  Hartford . . 

Agricultural,  Watertown .  •  • 

American,  Newark . . . 

American  Central,  St.  Louis . 

.\tlanta-liirmingham,  Birmingliam . 

.■\tlanta  Home,  Atlanta  . 

.-Itlantic  City  Eire,  .-Vtlantic  City . 

.\tlas,  London . 

.\ustin  Fire,  Austin . 

b.itish  America,  Toronto . 

Caledonian,  Edinburgh . 

Carolina,  Wilmington . 

Capital,  Concord . 

Citizens,  St.  Louis . 

Commerce,  Albany . 

Commercial  Union,  London . 

Commercial  Union,  New  York . 

Concordia,  Milwaukee . 

Connecticut,  Hartford . 

Continental,  New  York . 

Delaware,  Dover . 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia . 

Firemans  Fund,  San  Francisco . 

Georgia  Home,  Columbus . 

German,  Freeport . 

German  Alliance,  New  York . 

German-American,  New  York . 

Germania,  New  York . . 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Palls. . 

Hamburg  Bremen,  Hamlmrg . 

Hanover,  New  York . . 

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford . 

Home,  New  York . 

Indianapolis,  Indianapolis . ■ 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Phila . 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Glolie,  Liverpo<<l 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  New  York 

London,  London . 

London  and  Lancashire,  Liverpool . 

Mercantile  Fire,  Little  Rock . 

Mercantile  Mutual  P'ire,  Providence . 

.Milwaukee  Mechanics,  Milwaukee . 

National,  Hartford . 

National  Union,  Pittsburg . 

New  Hampshire,  Manchester . 

Niagara,  New  York . 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  London . 

Northern,  London . 

North  German,  New  York.  . 

North  River,  New  York . 

Northwestern  National,  .Milwaukee . 

Norwich  Union,  Norwich . 

Orient,  Hartford . 

Palatine,  London . 

Pennsylvania,  Philadeiphia . 

Petersburg  Sav.  and  Ins.,  Petersburg . 

Phenix,  Brooklyn . 

Phoenix,  Hartford . 

Phoenix,  London . 

Queen,  New  York . 

Rochester  German,  Rochester . 

Royal,  Liverpool . 

St.  Paul  P'ire  and  Marine,  St.  Paul . 

Scottish  Union  and  National,  Edinburgii. . . 

Shawnee,  Topeka . 

Southern  Mutual,  Athens . 

Springfield  P'ire  and  Alarine,  Springfield ... 

Sun,  London . 

Sun,  New  Orleans . 

Toledo  Fire  and  Marine,  Sandusky . 

Traders,  Chicago . 

Travelers,  Pine  Bluff . 

Union,  London . 

United  American,  Milwaukee . 

Westchester,  New  York . 

Western  Reserve,  Clevehind . 

Western,  Toronto . 

WiUiamsburgh  City,  Brooklyn . 


$ 

16,284,673 

2,736,010 

5,644,578 

4,042,110 

629,238 

325,148 

145,188 

1,875,338 

446,892 

1,529,873 

1,871,352 

89.470 

575,486 

731,719 

488,535 

5,219,678 

515,083 

1,142,318 

5,513,904 

15,479,814 

161,014 

6,632,165 

0,773,044 

978,869 

5,814,068 

1,410,260 

13,551,476 

6,420,040 

4,293,232 

1,991,040 

4,153,870 

15,779,141 

19,961,447 

540,343 

12,217,259 

12,068,872 

553,628 

2,936,646 

3,244,434 

53,913 

236,327 

3,011,849 

6,699,929 

1,927,154 

3,898,588 

4,477,449 

6,616,153 

4,176,993 

524.813 
1,620,420 
3,949,615 
2,709,717 
2,341,025 
2,154,491 
6,656,625 
2,816,519 
8,228,998 
7,546,643 
3,327,801 
6,431,751 
1,606,783 
8,926,493 
4,262,291 
5,105,622 

632.814 
1,052,543 
6,078,015 
3,292,535 
1,099,247 

168,140 

3,048,269 

195,243 

1,807,704 

♦146,395 

3,752,093 

200,165 

2,376,860 

2,698,176 


$ 

15,814,055 

2.691.926 
5,232,605 
3,886,740 

586,763 

325,241 

134,539 

1,802,012 

396,814 

1,428,611 

1,785,313 

92,673 

525,330 

726,018 

475,307 

5.321.743 
489,796 

1,110,888 

5,340,137 

14,543,153 

153,844 

6,538,237 

6,526,440 

1,038,668 

5,546,128 

1,378,969 

12,980,705 

6,352,700 

4,176,096 

2,008,939 

4,112,186 

15,604,857 

19,417,329 

519,535 

11,933,405 

12,107,398 

571,985 

2,241,681 

3,089,282 

212,967 

2,925,267 

6.483.988 
1,821,784 

3.911.743 
4,319,725 
6,481,641 
4,023,116 

502,668 

1,481,888 

3,812,117 

2,752,390 

2,272,684 

2,083,947 

6.428.989 
2,730,817 
8,007,131 
7,341,885 
3,202,875 
6,206,031 
1,515,750 
8,449,068 
4,007,080 
5,017,777 

576,494 

1,047,518 

6,446,898 

3,195,149 

1.110.927 
156,325 

2,854,844 
130,920 
1,782,954 
83,953  i 
3,636,471  ' 
178,824 
2,360,491) 
2,586,449 


!  Net  Surplus  over 

I  C.XPITAL  AND  ALL 

Other  LiABtLiTiES. 


July  1. 


1905. 


Jan.  1, 
1905. 


S 

7,061.462 

735,826 

2,302,053 

1,257,045 

112,287 

69,415 

31,404 

729,679 

62,246 

479,844 

682,055 

19,407 

81,465 

164,995 

128,293 

1,773,956 

100,963 

191,517 

1,622,180 

7,520,325 

20,446 

1,094,591 

2,364,264 

226,080 

1,815,069 

669,810 

6,204,577 

2,688,666 

2,621,176 

480,968 

670,753 

4,280,808 

7,706,976 

95,908 

3,034,638 

5,275,553 

178,752 

787,767 

1,149,829 

57 

102,685 

1,269,894 

1.866.630 
333,698 

1,204,920 

1,646,865 

2,841,026 

1,595,672 

71,106 

420,372 

1,188,309 

868,109 

798,297 

903,353 

2,759,330 

456,414 

1,796,810 

1,941,626 

1.198.630 
2,514,019 

368,250 

3,492,799 

1,100,305 

3,177,321 

136,531 

666,043 

1,795,050 

1,177,385 

258,323 

16,372 

1,211,946 

8,442 

945,053 

♦21,086 

1,478,646 

75,255 

808,953 

1,356,782 


$ 

0,446,851 

712,923 

2,036,901 

1,189,277 

115,895 

68,880 

18,941 

778,520 

55,350 

397,688 

663,637 

17,457 

74,960 

130,665 

112,243 

1,526,399 

86,295 

170,340 

1,381,980 

0,756,662 

13,182 

1,002,386 

2,233,912 

226,487 

1,728,767 

537,856 

5,841.907 

2,639,226 

2,493,183 

409,201 

652,064 

3,981,048 

7,376,321 

93,106 

2,603,076 

5,068,892 

183,425 

831,257 

1,025,668 


108,8,85 

1,204,052 

1,671,228 

282,216 

1,19.3.864 

1,506,982 

2,947,758 

1,509,197 

62,656 

383,371 

1,145,026 

894,969 

687,941 

863,395 

2,572,222 

443,040 

1,720,028 

1,742,346 

1,027,969 

2,243,322 

383,107 

3,003,453 

1,080,040 

2,961,836 

118,537 

777,366 

1,557,341 

1,073,156 

287,157 

11,357 

1,036,936 

6,119 

862,413 

11,575 

1,368,602 

62,237 

731,149 

1,291,589 


♦Capital  increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  $10,000  added  to  surplus  in  1905. 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life. — James  T.  Dunlap  of  Atlanta  will  remove  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  take 
charge  of  Northern  Alabama  for  the.  National  Life  of  V'ermont.  E.  E.  Simpson 
has  taken  the  general  agency  for  the  Central  Life  of  Ues  Moines  in  Northwestern 
South  Dakota.  Harry  H.  Miller  has  been  appointed  Connecticut  State  manager 
for  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life. 

Casualty. — H.  W.  Hall  has  been  appointed  general  agent  for  the  American 
Surety  Company  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  succeeding  Alexander  Dixon,  who 
has  retired  from  business.  T.  Walter  Hardy,  Nashville,  general  agent  for  the 
JEtna  Indemnity,  has  been  proinoted  to  the  managership  of  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  C.  B.  Beardsley  has  retired  from  membership  in  the  firm  of  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Beardsley  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the  Employers  Liability  in  Georgia, 
F'lorida  and  South  Carolina.  Alexander  Gilmr  ur  of  Louisville  has  retired  as 
Kentucky  State  agent  of  the  ACtna  Indemnity. 


Ip  the  writer  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  valuable  single  publi¬ 
cation  on  insurance,  he  would  unhesitatingly  say  The  Insurance  Year 
Book.  Even  the  most  serviceable  of  the  others  could  be  dispensed  with, 
but  this  book  is  as  necessary  to  the  underwriter  and  his  business  rela¬ 
tions  as  is  the  dictionary  to  the  scholar.  It  is  the  insurance  thesaurus. 
The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street,  New  York,  has  just  Issued 
the  revised  edition  for  1905. — Assurance. 

Whilst  there  is  naturally  much  in  this,  the  thirty-third  annual  edition 
of  the  above  standard  work  of  reference,  which  is  of  interest  to  our 
American  friends  alone,  the  qualification  by  no  means  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  vast  mass  of  information  comprised  within  this  volume  of 
over  800  pages.  The  reports,  specially  furnished  The  Spectator  Company 
by  United  States  consuls,  as  to  the  insurance  offices  represented  In 
various  foreign  countries,  and  the  exhibit  showing  the  experience  down 
to  1904  in  different  departments  of  the  casualty  business,  including,  of 
course,  that  of  the  four  important  British  companies  operating  in 
America,  are  among  the  sections  of  wider  interest.  The  statistics  of 
American  life  assurance  absorb  most  of  the  space,  which  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  when  it  is  seen  that  the  total  business  in  force  with  ordinary  and 
industrial  companies  at  the  end  of  last  year  w'as  represented  by  21,182,143 
policies  for  ?12, 547, 937, 441,  compared  with  19,294,523  policies  for  $11,570,- 
193,681  at  the  end  of  1903.  The  three  American  giants  had  an  aggregate 
of  $741,267,255  in  force  in  Europe  on  the  31st  of  December  last. — Post 
Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor,  London. 

The  thirty-third  annual  issue  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905- 
1906  is  announced  by  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New 
Y'ork.  As  heretofore,  the  Year  Book  is  issued  in  two  volumes  and  em¬ 
braces  several  new  and  important  features.  One  volume  is  devoted  to 
life  and  miscellaneous  insurance  and  the  other  to  fire  and  marine  insur¬ 
ance,  each  volume  being  complete  in  itself,  and  providing  a  trustworthy 
encyclopedia  of  insurance  information. — Insurance  Field. 

Half  of  this  valuable  work  of  reference  (the  fire  and  marine  volume 
of  The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905)  of  about  a  thousand  pages  is 
devoted  to  a  unique  collection  of  reports  on  the  water  supply  and  fire 
appliances  of  some  4500  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Towns  having  1000,  and  in  some  cases  fewer,  inhabitants 
are  dealt  with,  and  the  information  is  corrected  to  the  1st  of  July  last. 
The  great  variety  of  statistics  bearing  on  the  course  of  American  fire 
and  marine  business,  more  particularly  in  1904,  also  the  information  as  to 
personnel,  takes  cognizance  of  foreign  as  well  as  United  States  insurance 
organizations.  Of  the  total  fire  risks  written  in  1904,  namely,  $24,423,- 
884,080,  no  less  than  $7,681,504,661  was  placed  with  offices  other  than 
American. — Post  Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor,  London. 


Sessions  of  State  Legislatures. 

Below  will  be  found  the  dates  of  commencement  and  the  limitations  of 


the  sessions  of  the  various  State  legislatures  during  the  coming  season: 


State. 

Date. 

Time 
Limit, 
Days. 
.  50 

State. 

Date. 

Time 
Limit 
Days. 
. None 

. Jan.  1 . 

. None 

.  (iO 

60 

. May  . 

.  60 

. Jan.  2 . 

_ None 

.  90 

40 

. None 

. None 

Jan  2 

. .  60 

New  Jersey . 

. Jan. 9 . 

. None 

More  Equitable  Graft  Exposed. 

PtTiiLiciTY  was  given  yesterday  to  a  communication  addressed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Paul  Morton  of  the  Equitable  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  giving  the  details  of  a  transaction  by  means  of  which  over  $700,000 
were  obtained  from  the  Equitable.  Officers  and  directors  of  the  company 
were  implicated  in  this  deal.  Mr.  Morton’s  communication  is  too  lengthy 
to  be  given  in  The  Spectator  this  week,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition 
of  our  columns,  but  the  following  summary  presents  all  the  facts  in  the 
case: 

Mr.  Morton  shows  that  more  than  $700,000  of  the  policyholders’  money  was 
taken  from  the  Equitable’s  treasury  with  no  authority,  so  far  as  the  records  of 
the  society  disclose,  and  applied  on  a  loan  account  standing  on  the  books  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  against  George  V.  Turner,  who  was  private 
secretary  to  Louis  Fitzgerald  when  he  was  president  of  the  trust  company. 

Turner,  it  is  shown,  was  a  “dummy,”  used  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Henry  B.  Hyde, 
Marcellus  Hartley  and  others  in  accomplishing  the  transfer  to  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  certain  securities  and  papers  held  by  the  Western  National 
Bank  in  1894  as  collateral  against  loans  which  the  bank  had  made  to  John  W. 
Young,  the  Kentucky  Mineral  and  Timber  Company  and  the  Amity  Land  and 
Irrigation  Company. 

These  holdings  were  objected  to  by  the  State  Banking  Department  as  an 
asset  of  the  Western  National  Bank,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company.  Hyde,  Hartley  and  Fitzgerald 
were  all  directors  and  stockholders  in  the  Western  National  Bank  as  well  as 
directors  in  the  Equitable. 

To  secure  its  loan  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  got  a  written  guarantee 
from  the  three  directors  named  above  and  others,  but  in  the  face  of  this  not 
only  were  payments  made  on  the  loan  account  by  the  Equitable  society,  but  in 
1899,  after  the  death  of  Henry  B.  Ilyde,  Janies  \V.  Alexander,  then  president  of 
the  Equitable,  assumed  the  obligation,  amounting  then  to  more  than  $1,000,000, 
for  the  Equitable  society,  and  agreed  to  hold  the  guarantors  harmless.  The 
contention  was  that  the  guarantors  had  assumed  the  obligation  for  the  sake  of 
the  Equitable,  which  was  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Western  National  Bank. 

President  Morton  announces  that  he  has  repudiated  whatever  is  outstanding 
on  the  obligation  and  has  instructed  counsel  for  the  society  to  call  upon  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company  to  return  the  $700,000. 

Mr.  Morton  also  makes  public  the  fact  that  $265,000  of  the  society’s  money  was 
paid  by  the  old  regime  on  account  of  the  $685,000  blind  loan  account  in  the 
YIercantile  Trust  Company,  through  which  blackmail  and  lobbying  fees  are  said 
to  have  been  paid.  Mr.  Morton  has  instructed  counsel  tor  the  society  to  call 
upon  the  trust  compajiy  to  return  this  also. 
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In  both  instances  the  trust  company  will  undoubtedly  look  to  the  persons 
with  whom  it  had  its  dealings  to  make  good — in  the  case  of  the  Turner  loan  to 
the  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  the  Marcellus  Hartley  estates  and  to  John  E.  Searles, 
W.  N.  Coler,  Jr.,  and  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  in  the  case  of  the  blind  loan  to 
James  W.  Alexander  and  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  who  signed  the  note  covering  the 
obligation,  and  James  Hazen  Hyde,  who  indorsed  it  as  an  officer  of  the  society. 


Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  at  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  September  26,  27  and  28: 

September  26 — Morning  Session. — Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  John  McLane, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire;  response,  Hon.  A.  I.  Vorys,  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  Ohio;  address  by  the  president;  roll  call;  report  of  committee  on 
credentials;  reading  of  the  record  of  previous  convention;  announcement  by 
president  of  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  on  committees. 

Afternoon  Session. — Topic:  “Assets  of  Surety  Companies,  with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Assets  Derived  Through  Salvage  Process,”  S.  B.  Sheibley,  assistant 
attorney.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  topic:  as  above,  presented 
from  the  companies’  standpoint,  F.  W.  La  Frentz,  C.  P.  A.,  president  American 
Audit  Company,  and  comptroller  American  Surety  Company,  New  York;  general 
report  of  committee  on  laws  and  legislation,  discussion;  report  of  committee  on 
discussion. 

September  27 — Morning  Session. — Report  of  committee  on  blanks,  discussion; 
reserves  other  than  life,  discussion;  report  of  committee  on  unauthorized  insur¬ 
ance,  discussion;  report  of  committee  on  rates  of  mortality  and  interest,  dis¬ 
cussion;  report  of  committee  on  assets  of  insurance  companies,  discussion;  re¬ 
port  of  committee  on  “miscellaneous.” 

Afternoon  Session. — Topic:  “Federal  Supervision  of  Insurance  Companies,” 
Frederick  H.  Nash,  assistant  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts,  discussion; 
report  of  fraternal  committee,  discussion;  report  of  special  committee  in  charge 
of  Congressional  legislation,  discussion. 

September  28.— Topic:  “The  Necessity  and  Effect  of  the  Increase  in  Rates  of 
Fraternal  Societies,”  Hon.  D.  D.  Aitken,  Flint,  Mich.;  discussion. 

Executive  Session — (Note.— By  vote  of  the  executive  committee  the  convention 
will  hold  an  executive  session,  at  which  matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  man¬ 
agement  of  companies  can  be  presented  by  any  member,  for  consideration  and 
discussion.) 

Afternoon  Session.— Report  of  committee  on  place  of  meeting  and  election  of 
officers;  election  of  officers;  miscellaneous  business. 


New  Burglary  Manager, 

A.  W.  Paine  has  succeeded  Gerald  B.  Hart  as  manager  of  the  burglary 
department  of  the  American  Bonding  Company,  and  the  New  York  branch 
will  hereafter  be  in  charge  of  J.  P.  Huntting.  Mr.  Paine  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  burglary  insurance  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  and 
was  formerly  with  the  ^tna  Indemnity.  Mr.  Huntting  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  line  for  a  number  of  years  in  New  York  and  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  solicitor. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


—The  entire  line  on  the  Lisbon  Falls  (Me.)  Fibre  Company’s  plant  is  placed 
in  mutual  companies. 

— Agents  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  graded  commission 
system  and  the  abolition  of  the  flat  rate  basis. 

— Fred.  S.  James  &  Co.  of  New  York  are  the  United  States  correspondents  of 
the  Central  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England. 

— John  C.  Linehan  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New 
Hampshire,  died  this  week  at  the  Penacook  hospital  of  abdominal  trouble.  The 
deceased  leaves  a  daughter  and  three  sons. 

— Attorney-General  Rogers  of  Arkansas  gave  an  opinion  this  week  authorizing 
domestic  companies  to  reinsure  Arkansas  business  in  unauthorized  companies, 
provided  the  contracts  are  made  outside  of  the  State. 

— I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  at  this  office  of  the  1905  issue  of  “Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees.”  We  have  found  this  volume  to  be  a  very  valuable 
help  to  the  office. — A  C.  Scherr,  Auditor  of  State,  West  Virginia. 

— An  agreement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  shareholders,  has  been  arrived 
at  by  which  the  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton,  Ltd.,  may  acquire  the 
business  of  the  China  Traders  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.  Both  companies  have 
their  head  offices  at  Hong  Kong,  with  branches  in  London. 

— T.  R.  Wood,  of  the  Toronto  firm  of  Wood  &  Kirkpatrick,  died  at  that  city 
last  Friday,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel.  Mr.  Wood  was  the  oldest 

iEtna  agent  in  Canada,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Standard  Bank  for  thirty 

years.  He  was  also  a  large  shareholder  in  the  Avtna,  Home  and  Phenix. 

—Herman  Heyle,  general  manager  of  the  Prussian  Life,  will,  on  September  24, 
celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  connectipn  with  this  company,  which 

was  organized  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Heyle  and  has  been  very  successful  under 

his  able  management.  The  Prussian  Life  is  regularly  entered  in  the  United 
States  for  reinsurance  business. 

—On  September  19  a  suit  was  filed  for  a  receiver  and  accounting  against  pres¬ 
ent  and  former  officials  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  Company  of  Chicago, 
formerly  the  Knights  Templars  and  Masons  Life  Indemnity  Company.  Charges 
of  fraud,  misapplication  of  trust  funds  and  attempts  to  transfer  assets  to  another 
concern  are  made  against  E.  I.  Rosenfeld  and  W.  H.  Gray. 

— The  October  Century  will  contain  an  article  by  Miss  Katharine  A.  Carl, 
who  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  person  from  the  Western 
world  in  all  history  who  has  been  received  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Chinese 
imperial  palaces.  Miss  Carl  has  painted  four  portraits  of  the  famous  Empress 
Dowager  of  China,  and  for  nearly  a  year  resided  at  court.  The  story  of  her  ex¬ 
periences  will  begin  in  the  October  Century,  together  with  Miss  Carl’s  portrait 


of  the  Empress  Dowager,  of  which  the  original  is  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  and  numerous  other  sketches  illustrating  scenes  at  court  will 
accoi^pany  the  article. 

— On  September  29  the  Employers  Liability  will  dedicate  its  new  building  in 
Boston.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Henry  W. 
Maynard,  General  Manager  S.  Stanley  Brown  and  E.  H.  Llewellyn,  M.  P.,  will 
arrive  here  from  England  in  time  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  A  meeting  of  the 
general  agents  will  also  be  held  in  Boston  on  September  27  and  28. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Liability  Conference  held  last  week  it  was  decided  to 
maintain  the  organization.  The  question  of  throwing  open  rates  on  conference 
company  risks  where  outside  companies  named  lower  rates  received  liberal  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  decided  that  such  action  would  be  unwise,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  the  indications  are  that  the  efforts  of  the  conference  companies  to 
regulate  rates  was  bearing  some  fruit. 

— Advices  from  San  Francisco  announce  that  former  Secretary  S.  M.  Marks 
has  succeeded  M.  R.  Higgins  as  second  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Marks  served  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  for  some  time  preceding  his  election  to  the  secretaryship  in 
1900,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  capable  and  efficient  officer.  His 
many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  further  official  advancement. 

— The  Michigan  Department  has  made  a  report  on  its  recent  examination  of 
the  Canada  Life.  The  financial  statement  was  found  correct;  the  conduct  of 
the  real  estate,  mortgage  and  investment  end  of  the  business  is  said  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent;  the  company’s  valuation  of  policies  is  $1,511,000  in  excess  of  the  required 
amount  according  to  Michigan  laws;  the  apportionment  of  surplus  to  policy¬ 
holders  was  found  to  be  equitably  made,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  report  is 
favorable  to  the  company. 

— C.  G.  Yales  of  San  Francisco,  who  took  the  Pacific  Coast  representation  of 
the  Austin  Fire  of  Texas  last  year,  has  written  between  $45,000  and  $50,000  of 
premiums  in  his  first  year  for  the  company,  with  only  $4100  of  losses.  This  is 
certainly  a  record  entitling  Mr.  Yates  to  congratulations.  He  was  formerly 
general  agent  at  Chicago  for  the  Western  department  of  the  Thuringia,  having 
previously  been  long  identified  with  insurance  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st. 
where  he  has  many  warm  friends. 

— The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  opened 
at  Hotel  Frontenac,  Thousand  Islands,  under  bright  skies  with  over  234  delegates 
present.  The  home  office  was  represented  by  President  Dunham,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  Lunger  and  Way,  Secretaries  Butler,  Page  and  Cowles,  Major  Preston, 
Major  Giddings,  G.  W.  Ellis,  Dr.  Rey,  Messrs.  Morcom,  Pye  and  Theis.  Tues¬ 
day  morning  was  devoted  to  an  address  by  President  Dunham,  followed  by  short 
talks  by  Vice-President  Lunger  and  the  veteran  agents.  Another  session  was 
held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening  was  given  over  to  social  purposes.  An¬ 
other  business  session  was  held  Wednesday  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  fifty- 
mile  tour  among  the  islands  was  taken  by  boat.  Thursday  morning  the  last 
session  of  the  convention  was  held,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  the  conventions  came  to  a  close  shortly  after  noon. 


Acknowledgments. 

— The  Southern  Insurance  Directory  for  1905-1906 — the  nineteenth  annual  issue 
— has  been  published  by  The  Vindicator  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.  This  book 
of  400  pages  contains  reports  of  nearly  1500  cities  in  the  twelve  Southern  States 
treated,  giving  lists  of  agents,  with  the  companies  represented,  data  as  to  fire 
protection,  lists  of  Southern  fire  managers  and  field  men,  life  managers,  etc. 
It  is  a  valuable  hand-book  of  the  South. 

— The  1905-1906  edition  of  the  Indiana  Insurance  Directory  has  been  issued  by 
The  Rough  Notes  Company.  It  presents  much  statistical  information  as  to  the 
insurance  business  in  Indiana,  and  concerning  the  standing  of  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  that  State,  together  with  a  directory  of  agents,  by  towns,  an  abstract  of 
the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  and  data  relating  to  the  fire  protection  in  cities 
and  towns.  It  is  a  book  of  over  330  pages. 

— The  latest  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee’s  reports  are  “Red 
Books”  Nos.  96  and  98.  The  former  deals  with  “Fire  Tests  with  Floors,”  being 
a  test  made  of  a  floor  constructed  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  other  with  “Fire  Tests  with  Doors,”  a  test  of  two  doors 
made  by  the  Gilmour  Door  Company,  Ltd.,  Trenton,  Canada,  and  London. 
These  publications  may  be  obtained  from  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William 
street.  New  York,  at  $1.25  each. 

— “Insurance  Law  of  Kentucky”  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  W.  W.  Thum 
and  F.  P.  Caldwell  of  the  Louisville  bar,  which  presents  all  statutes  in  full,  and 
all  decisions  of  Appellate  Courts,  both  thoroughly  annotated  and  indexed,  with 
head  notes,  citations,  comment,  references  and  cross-references  and  appropriate 
sub-heads.  The  index  to  decisions  is  particularly  complete  and  is  well  adapted 
to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  and  delay  in  finding  any  desired  decision.  The 
book  contains  over  850  pages,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  law  sheep.  It  is 
sold  by  The  Insurance  Field. 

— The  Underwriters  Hand  Book  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming,  for  1905-6,  has  been  issued  by  The  Insurance  Report  Company. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  valuable  publication  mentioned,  which  presents 
the  premiums  and  losses  of  various  classes  of  insurance  companies,  in  1904, 
in  the  States  and  Territories  named;  officers,  general  and  special  agents,  and 
financial  standing  of  the  respective  companies;  lists  of  agents  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  territory  covered,  together  with  other  useful  information. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  $3.00 
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LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

In  The  Spectator  of  last  week  we  printed  a. synopsis  of  the  testimony 
given  before  the  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  during  the 
first  week  of  its  sessions.  Our  report  included  the  proceedings  of  Tues¬ 
day,  September  12.  The  following  synopsis  gives  the  salient  points 
brought  out  by  the  testimony  during  the  week  ending  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  when  the  committee  adjourned  to  September  20; 

I'KOCEEUINGS  OF  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 

Edmund  D.  Randolph,  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Life,  was  interrogated 
further  regarding  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  by  that  company,  also  as  to 
some  joint  accounts  which  the  company  had  with  certain  bankers  tor  “cme 
of  its  stock  transactions.  Counsel  made  special  inquiries  regarding  international 
mercantile  marine  bonds,  and  Mr.  Randolph  testified  that  the  New  York  l.ile 
still  carried  $3,200,000  bonds  of  this  company;  that  it  had  originally  applied  lor 
$5,000,000,  and  $3,200,000  had  been  allotted  to  it.  Counsel  continued: 

y.  Look  on  the  list  at  December  31,  1903.  Under  the  head  of  sales,  you  find 
the  “Navigation  syndicate,  $800,000.“  To  whom  did  you  sell.  A.  lo  J.  t- 
Morgan  &  Co.  ,  ».  •  i-  . 

y.  Un  January  2,  1904,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  purchase  of  Navigatmn  syndicate, 
$800,000  at  par.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it?  A.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

tl.  Why  did  you  sell  it  to  J.  P.  Morgan  on  December  31,  and  buy  on  January 
2?~A.  For  the  reason  1  stated  before,  that  when  the  extra  $800,0110  came  in,  the 
committee  thought  they  would  just  as  willingly  let  them  be  resold. 

y.  But  if  they  had  got  rid  of  them,  why  did  they  take  them  back  on  the  next 
business  day?  A.  Well,  they  did. 

().  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  made  a  report  lo  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
oiTDecember  31,  1903,  did  you  not?  .\.  We  made  the  statement  wc  always  make 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

y.  -Vnd  that  showed  you  held  only  $3,200,(K>0?  A.  Y  es. 

(1.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  transaction  was  to  be  able  to  state  in  your  report 
to'tlie  Superintendent  of  Insurance  that  you  had  only  $3,200,0(10  of  Navigation 
syndicate?  A.  Yes. 

The  last  transaction  considered  was  that  involving  a  purchase  of  New  (Irleans 
Railroad  slock.  Mr.  Randolph  testified  that  when  the  Continental  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  was  merged  in  the  New  York  Security  and  1  rust  Company  there  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  certain  stock  which  was  taken  over  by  the  insurance  coin 
pany,  not  because  of  any  apparent  obligation,  but  because  in  the  sale  of  its 
trust  company  stock  it  had  made  $3,n00,(KK)  profit.  It  took  over  $1.500. OOtt  in 
bonds,  and  a  syndicate  participation  of  $3,885,000.  Mr.  Randolph  explained  that 
the  new  owners  of  the  trust  company  thought  they  had  too  much  of  this  stock. 

The  New  York  Life  finally  put  up  $3,375,000  on  several  varieties  of  New 
( Irleans  securities.  That  the  securities  were  of  doubtful  character  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  minutes  of  the  finance  committee  showed  that  the 
chairman,  after  being  authorized  to  purchase  them,  at  first  decided  against  it. 
The  effort  to  sell  proved  rather  unsuccessful,  although  there  was  an  item  which 
indicates  that  there  is  a  probability  of  profits  to  be  realized  in  the  future. 

In  concluding  his  testimony,  Sir.  Randolph  said:  “1  have  never  had  any 
speculative  interest  of  any  kind  in  any  syndicate,  and  I  never  made  a  penny  out 
(if  the  New  York  Life,  directly  or  indirectly,  beyond  my  salary.” 


FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  TREASURER  OF  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

Frederic  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  recalled.  Upon  taking 
the  stand,  he  presented  the  following  statement: 

The  law  of  combination,  which  affects  finance  as  everything  else,  has  made 
syndicates  necessary.  When  I  became  treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
I  ompany  the  total  assets  of  our  company  were  $l(IO,tWO,000.  The  transactions  in 
my  department  now  are  over  $100,000.(KIO  a  year.  When  our  receipts  were  less — 
twenty  years  ago — it  was  quite  possible  for  us  to  buy  from  bond  dealers  and  pay 
the  successive  profit  that  might  come  with  brokers,  but  now  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  buy  advantageously  large  blocks  of  securities,  except  as  they  are 
floated  by  these  combinations  of  capital  popularly  called  syndicates,  and  we  have 
to  go  into  them  to  get  our  investments  and  get  them  in  sufficient  size  and  at 
"ground  floor  prices.”  W'e  could  not  make  our  investments  without  syndicates, 
and  we  are  partners  in  every  syndicate  which  we  go  into.  I  want  to  say  further 
that  unless  we  went  into  these  syndicates  we  would  not  be  able  to  invest  our 
funds  except  by  buying  in  small  quantities  and  jiaying  the  profits  of  middlemen. 

1  ask  you,  .Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  committee,  to  consider  that  we  have  now- 
over  $450,(XM),00(l  of  assets,  and  have  over  $h)0,000,(i0u  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages,  while  we  are  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  finding  additional  in¬ 
vestments  for  our  large  accumulations  of  funds.  That  is  the  condition.  It  is 
no  theory.  It  is  a  condition  which  wc  meet,  and  the  exhibits  are  here  which 
show  how  wc  have  to  employ  it.  (lur  investments  are  such  that  when  Mr. 
Tappan — I  suppose  about  the  most  widely  known  and  honored  bank  president  in 
his  day  in  New  York — died  he  left  it  as  a  condition  that  his  trustees  invest  only 
in  securities  in  which  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  ha(l  invested.  That 
is  the  way  we  invested  our  money,  but  we  could  not  make  the  transactions  of 
$l(X),O00,OU0  a  year  in  the  securities  bought  without  using  syndicates. 

To  this  statement  Mr.  Cromwell  added:  "We  get  the  ground  floor  prices,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  third  or  fourth  hand  prices.” 

Then  followed  a  lengthy  and  intricate  discussion  of  a  syndicate  managed  by 
Speyer  (&  Co.,  which  handled  $35,000,000  par  value  of  Cuban  bonds.  These  bonds 
were  sold  to  the  first  syndicate  at  89,  and  the  Mutual  was  in  this  syndicate. 
The  bonds  were  then  transferred  by  a  formal  proceeding  to  a  sub-syndicate  at 
91.  The  purpose  of  this  sale,  according  to  the  witness,  was  merely  to  make  a 
market.  From  the  second  syndicate  the  Mutual  took  $2,500,000  of  bontls,  and 
from  the  third  $1,875,000,  subsequently  permitting  $375,000  to  be  sold,  and  taking 
their  profits  on  these.  While  the  second  and  third  syndicate  purchases  were  at 
an  advance  over  the  original  89,  the  fact  was  finally  shown  that  the  Mutual  re¬ 
ceived  its  share  in  the  profits,  and  thus  actually  paid  only  89.  Mr.  Speyer,  a 

trustee  of  the  .Mutual,  and  Mr.  Cromwell  were  individually  interested  in  this 
symlicate.  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cromwell  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  syndicate  operations  in  which  the  Mutual  and  himself  were  participants. 

Securities  and  Managers.  Participation.  Profits. 

Cuban  bonds — Strong,  Sturges  &  Co .  $100,000  $3,450.63 

Cuban  bonds — Strong,  Sturges  &  Co .  50,000  2.422.49 

Pennsylvania  7-2 — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co .  50,000 

.Southern  Pacific — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co .  15,000  3.726.56 

.■\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe — Speyer  iS:  Co .  .lO.OOO  802.56 

I’ennsylvania  Railroad — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co .  .50,000  1,564!90 

Pennsylvania  Railroad — Speyer  &  Co .  75,000  1  502.84 

Pennsylvania  Railroad — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co .  50,000  1  383.17 

Imperial  Japanese  bonds — Kuhn,  Loeb  (&  Co .  £100,000  .£976.00 

■Second  imperial  Japanese  bonds — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co _  10,000  1  570.38 

Imperial  4%s — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co .  15,000  l.’886.65 

.Xtchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F'c — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co .  $.50,000  $S66!o3 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy — Strong,  Sturges  &  Co..  60,000  1,74g!27 

Third  Avenue  Railway — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co .  100,000  l!522!o0 

Imperial  Japanese  — Kuhn,  Loeb  dt  Co .  £15,000 


Counsel  made  exhaustive  inquiries  regarding  each  of  these  tiansactions.  Mr. 
Cromwell  explaining  all  the  details.  The  Mutual’s  share  in  the  Japanese  bond 
syndicate  had  been  £1,000,000,  but  £400,000  of  this  had  been  allotted  to  four 
trust  companies  in  which  the  Mutual  held  blocks  of  stock,  these  were  the 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  the  Guaranty  Irust  Comt^ny,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company  and  the  Morristown  Trust  Company,  At  this  point 
yir.  CTomwell  made  an  extended  declaration,  defending  the  relation  of  the 
Mutual  with  these  trust  companies,  and  declaring  it  was  better  for  the  Mutual 
to  use  its  own  trust  companies  rather  than  give  others  the  handling  of  the  large 
funds  for  investment.  ^ 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

The  chief  witnesses  examined  were  Frederic  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mutual 


Life;  George  F.  Baker,  trustee,  president  of  the  I'irst  National  Bank;  Louis  M. 
Jarvie  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  also  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual.  The  inquiry  was 
directed  to  the  syndicate  transactions  of  the  company.  The  witnesses,  who  had 
personal  interests  in  the  syndicate,  testified  that  their  actions  in  behalf  of  the 
company  were  in  no  way  influenced  by  their  personal  interests.  Mr.  Baker  was 
addressed  by  counsel  as  follows: 


Mr.  Baker,  we  all  recognize  your  position  in  the  community,  and  the  value 
of  your  opinion  on  the  subjects  we  are  considering,  and  we  would  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  state  what  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  advisability  ot 
an  insurance  company  going  into  syndicate  operations. 

"Well,”  was  the  answer,  "it  enables  the  insurance  company  to  get  its  bonds 
at  a  cheaper  price  than  it  otherwise  could.”  ,  ,  .  ■ 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  justification?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  thing  at 
the  present  time  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  an  insurance  company  with  the  funds  at  its  command  to 
such  a  large  extent  as  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  to  take  bonds 
through  syndicates?  Can’t  it  get  them  directly  at  ground  floor  prices.  A. 
I  don’t  believe  they  can,  sir.  .... 

.Mr.  Baker  told  Mr.  Hughes  in  answer  to  questions  that  he  had  participated  in 
syndicates  in  which  the  Mutual  was  also  a  narticipant,  and  .Mr.  Hughes  asked 
him  whether  or  not  this  in  any  way  affected  his  judgment  on  matters  coming 
before  him  as  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual.  Mr.  Baker  said:  ^  i 

"T'hat  came  to  me  entirely  through  my  business  at  the  First  National  Bank 
never  had  any  connection  directly  or  imiirectly  in  any  shape  or  manner  with  the 
•Mutual  Life.” 

".\nd  your  relation  to  the  Mutual  Life,  or  its  relation  to  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  did  not  enter  your  thoughts  at  all?” 

"Not  in  the  slightest  degree,”  replied  Mr.  Baker,  who  told_  Mr,  Hughes  that 
he  would  prepare  a  list  of  his  participations  in  syndicates  in  which  also  the 
.Mutual  was  interested  in  the  last  five  years.” 


THE  MUTU.YL  LIFE’S  TRE.YSURER  REC.ALLED. 

When  Mr.  Baker  was  excused  Mr.  Cromwell  was  put  on  the  stand,  and  volun¬ 
teered  something  of  his  own  experiences  in  trying  to  buy  securities  direct  from 
the  railroads. 

“You  were  asking,  Mr.  Hughes,"  he  said,  “as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
buy  bonds  in  the  syndicates,  whether  we  couldn’t  buy  of  the  railroad  com- 
jianies.  1  think  it  wise  to  say  this,  if  not  saying  too  much,  that  is,  a  few  years 
ago  1  was  convinced  that  we  could  buy  of  the  railroad  companies;  we  had 
peculiar  relationship  with  some  of  them  as  large  stockholders;  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible.  I  went  to  my  personal  friend,  Mr.  Stuyvesant  F'ish,  and  we  had  at 
that  time  several  of  their  directors  on  our  board.  I  said  to  him:  ’See  here, 
this  thing  can’t  go  any  further;  it  is  time  we  should  buy  our  bonds  of  you 
directly;  you  have  got  such  close  association.’  ” 

(liy  Mr.  Hughes.)  Q.  Talking  about  the  Illinois  Central?  A.  Yes,  Illinois 
Central,  and  Mr.  Fish  frankly  said  to  me  that  he  couldn’t  afford  to  sell  the 
.Mutual  Life  bonds;  that  the  necessities  of  the  railroad  required  them  to  do  it 
through  bankers  enbloc,  who  couldn’t  afford  to  take  one  or  two  single  buyers. 
He  must  keep  up  his  associations  with  the  bankers. 

Q.  The  railroads  must  keep  in  with  the  bankers  in  order  to  float  their  bonds? 
A.  Y'es. 

Q.  And  the  insurance  companies  must  keep  in  with  the  bankers,  in  order  to 
get  the  investments  they  want  at  low  prices?  A.  That  is  it. 

Counsel  took  up  the  question  of  interest  earnings,  quoting  from  The  Insurance 
Year  Book  to  show  that  the  Mutual  earned  4.17  on  its  mean  admitted  assets, 
while  other  companies  earned  a  higher  rate,  and  wanted  to  know  why  the 
Mutual  did  not  obtain  a  higher  rate.  Mr.  Cromwell  said:  “Some  other  com¬ 
panies  invest  in  securities  we  would  not  take.  1  am  reluctant  to  speak  of  others, 
but  we  are  satisfied  with  our  4.17;  our  main  interest  is  the  safety  of  our  invest¬ 
ments.  \Ve  have  to-day  $240,000,000  of  them,  and  not  a  bond  in  default  and  not 
a  dividendless  stock  save  that  of  the  Mutual  Alliance  Trust  Company,  which 
is  a  new  concern.  1  suppose,  for  instance,  the  Northwestern  Mutual  can  get 
more  on  its  mortgages  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  than  we  can  get  here;  often 
it  isn’t  possible  for  us  to  lend  with  .safety  at  5  per  cent  here.” 

Counsel  inquired  regarding  the  bank  balances  of  the  Mutual,  to  which  Mr. 
Cromwell  replied:  "It  was  considered  wise  to  keep  five  or  six  millions  in  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  account  from  a  minimum 
slightly  under  $7,000,000  to  a  maximum  in  January  last  of  $10,250,000  was  due, 
first,  to  accumulations  made  against  certain  payments,  and,  second,  to  the 
condition  of  the  money  market,  for,  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  2  per  cent  on 
loans  the  Mutual  got  it  from  the  Ilank  of  Commerce,  despite  the  fact  that  that 
bank  might  be  realizing  only  1%  per  cent  or  1%  per  cent’’  He  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  banks  in  which  the  company  makes  deposits,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
received  on  same: 

Bank  of  Commerce,  2  per  cent;  securities,  loans,  bond  and  mortgage  account. 

F'irst  National,  2  per  cent;  death  claims,  endowments,  surrender  policies. 

Merchants  Exchange,  2  per  cent;  expenses. 

.\merican  Exchange,  —  per  cent;  loans  on  policies. 

Guaranty  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

Central  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

F'ifth  Avenue  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

Title  Guarantee,  3  per  cent. 

Morton,  2  per  cent. 

Lawyers  Title,  3  per  cent. 

Brooklyn  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

Bank  of  the  Republic,  Boston,  2  per  cent. 

Morristown  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

Girard  Trust,  2  per  cent. 

Industrial  Trust,  Providence,  2  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  2  per  cent. 

(Accounts  not  designated  are  inactive.) 

The  witness  testified  that  the  Ylutual  held  36,1K)0  shares  in  the  Rank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  that  prior  to  this  acquisition  it  kept  no  account  there.  He  also  noted 
from  "The  Insurance  Year  Book  that  its  total  bank  balances  were  about  $13,000,000 
on  January  1,  1900,  and  increased  to  .$22,000,000  on  January  1,  1904,  decreasing  to 
some  $19,000,000  by  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Cromwell’s  explanation 
was  that  the  assets  of  the  company  had  increased  very  largely  in  the  last  few 
years. 

CHARLES  I.  HENDERSON  TESTIFIES. 

Charles  I.  Henderson,  the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  a 
member  of  the  Mutual’s  finance  committee,  testified  that  his  firm  had  been  in 
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syndicates  in  which  the  Mutual  participated,  but  that  in  so  doing  he  had  not 
been  governed  by  the  Mutual’s  action,  nor  had  his  attitude  toward  the  Mutual’s 
participation  been  afliected  in  any  way  by  his  private  interests.  He  believed  that 
the  life  insurance  companies  could  not  obtain  their  securities  advantageously 
without  going  into  the  syndicate  operations. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INVESTMENTS. 

The  next  witness  was  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  president  of  the  Hamilton  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brooklyn,  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  a 
member  of  its  finance  committee.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Presi¬ 
dent  Hegeman  and  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Thomas  L.  James.  He  testified  that 
regular  meetings  of  the  finance  committee  were  held  quarterly  for  the  approval 
of  securities  purchased  in  the  interval  between  meetings.  The  general  matter  of 
sales  and  purchases  of  securities,  Mr.  Dutcher  said,  was  in  the  hands  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hegeman,  although  members  of  the  finance  committee  were  consulted  indi¬ 
vidually  or  at  special  meetings  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  them.  He  was 
questioned  about  the  details  of  many  syndicate  operations  in  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  figured,  but  referred  Mr.  Hughes  to  President  Hegeman  or  the  records 
for  explicit  information. 

It  appeared  from  sheets  furnished  by  the  company  showing  holdings  of  securi¬ 
ties  aggregating  $73,000,000  that  over  $65,000,000  were  taken  from  Vermilye  &  Co. 
up  to  April  last,  or  W.  A.  Read  &  Co.  following  that  date.  Mr.  Dutcher  said 
that  the  only  reason  he  knew  why  so  large  a  proportion  should  have  been  taken 
from  Mr.  Read’s  present  or  former  firm  was  that  the  Metropolitan’s  dealings 
with  Vermilye  &  Co.  and  W.  A.  Read  &  Co.  had  been  always  satisfactory. 
Sometimes,  fie  said,  the  bankers  acted  as  sellers  or  buyers  for  the  Metropolitan 
Life  on  commission,  and  some  times  as  vendors  or  syndicate  managers.  Mr. 
Hughes  then  went  tfirough  the  list  of  some  of  the  Metropolitan  Life’s  syndicate 
participations,  including  a  purchase  of  $1,000,000  Atlantic  Coast  Line  bonds 
from  Vermilye  &  Co.,  in  July,  1903,  after  a  participation  of  a  like  amount  in  the 
syndicate  of  which  J.  P,  Morgan  &  Co.  were  managers.  Other  participations 
were  as  follows: 

American  Bicycle  Company,  reorganization,  $160,000,  plus  $217,500  Pope  pre- 
fered  received  in  exchange  for  old  holdings. 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  1905  gold  notes  syndicate,  $1,000,000. 

Wabash,  gold  notes,  1905,  $500,000;  participation  in  syndicate;  $2,300,000  bonds 
purchased  from  W.  A.  Read  &  Co,  at  issue  price. 

Western  Pacific,  $3,000,000  bonds  bought  of  W.  A.  Read  tt  Co,  at  issue  price, 

Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  and  Sault  Ste,  Marie  Railroad,  $500,000  participation  in 
syndicate;  $1,300,000  bonds  bought  at  issue  price  from  Vermilye  &  Co, 

Wabash-Pittsburg  Terminal  $500,000  participation  in  syndicate;  $2,000,000  bonds 
bought  at  issue  price  or  in  market  from  Vermilye  &  Co,  and  Blair  &  Co.,  syndi¬ 
cate  managers. 

Massaehusetts  Gas  Syndicate,  January  3,  1903,  $150,000  participation;  $200,000 
par  value  stock  taken  (witness  did  not  recall  wfiether  this  was  a  straight  pur¬ 
chase  or  a  reorganization). 

Western  Maryland  Syndicate,  September  4,  1902.  participation  $2,000,000, 
bought  $3,000,000  at  issue  price,  Vermilye  &  Co.  and  George  P.  Butler  &  Co., 
syndicate  managers. 

Mr.  Hughes  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  list  furnished  of  forty  odd 
syndicates  in  all  but  four  cases  the  bonds  subscribed  in  the  original  under¬ 
writing  were  not  withdrawn,  but  subsequent  purchases  were  made  at  issue  or 
market  prices.  He  submitted  as  evidence  the  following  list  of  institutions  where 
the  Metropolitan  has  bank  accounts: 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  Metropolitan  Bank,  Hamilton  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Franklin  Trust  Company,  Lincoln  Trust  Company,  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
Kansas  City,  New  York  National  Exchange  Bank. 

The  Metropolitan  also,  according  to  the  list,  keeps  an  account  with  W.  A. 
Read  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hughes  noted  that  with  assets  of  $128,000,000,  income  of  $56,000,000,  and 
disbursements  of  $.36,434,000  in  1904,  the  Metropolitan  had  only  afiout  $3,0(X),o’oO  on 
deposit.  He  noted  that  its  profits  on  its  admitted  assets  were  at  the  rate  of  4.32 
for  1904,  which  was  raised  to  4.50  per  cent  with  the  addition  of  tfie  profits  from 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

George  W.  Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  and  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  bankers,  was  the  first  witness  called.  The  testi¬ 
mony  previously  given  by  officers  of  the  company  placed  upon  Mr.  Perkins  the 
onus  of  explaining  certain  transactions  with  the  details  of  which  he  was  familiar. 
The  committee  had  looked  upon  him  as  their  “star”  witness,  and  he  fully  met 
their  expectations,  not  only  explaining  the  matters  referred  to.  but  pointing  out 
several  respects  w'fierein  the  laws  should  be  made  more  definite  regarding  the 
responsibilities  of  executive  officers  of  companies.  Tire  utmost  frankness  charac¬ 
terized  his  testimony,  as  it  has  that  of  all  other  officials  of  life  companies.  A 
large  audience  was  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Perkins,  many  representative  life  in¬ 
surance  men  being  present. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS. 

Upon  taking  the  stand,  Mr.  Perkins,  in  response  to  interrogatories,  explained 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  Life  as  an  office  boy,  tfirough  various  posi¬ 
tions  to  that  he  now  holds  His  salary  at  first  was  $300  a  year,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  as  he  was  promoted  and  new  responsibilities  placed  upon  him,  tiil  he 
finally  received  $75,000  a  year. 

RELATIONS  WITH  J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Q.  Probably  you  would  like  to  state  what  arrangement  was  made,  Mr.  Perkins, 
at  the  time  you  entered  the  firm  of  J.  P.  ISIorgan  &  Co.,  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  that  firm  to  the  New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company,  and  your 
participation  in  any  profits  that  might  be  made  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  out  of 
such  relations?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  question.  We  (the  New  York  Life)  had  been — excuse  me  if  I  use  the  word 
“we,”  but  in  the  company  we  speak  of  it  in  that  way — we  had  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  developing  our  agency  work  along  the  lines  of  the  new  plans  I  spoke  of  as 
having  introduced.  In  fact,  our  success  was  greater  than  we  had  hoped  for,  our 
business  was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  organization  had  been 
pretty  well  completed.  We  had  made,  perhaps — a  year  before  we  thought  of 
having  any  banking  connection — we  had  made  an  estimate  one  day  as  to  the 
company’s  assets,  what  they  might  amount  to  in  ten  years  if  we  simply  went  on 
doing  our  normal  business,  and  we  found  they  would  probably  reach  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,0(X), 000,000  in  ten  or  twelve  years  That  was  a  very  startling 
responsibility  to  face,  and  we  began  to  wonder  how  we  could  properly  develop  a 
financial  organization  that  would  take  care  of  the  responsibility  that  our  agency 
organizations  were  increasing.  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  then  chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  became  ill,  and  gradually  failed  in  health.  I  had  been  on  the  finance 
committee  for  a  year,  and  I  had  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  study  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  question  arose  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor  and  what  kind  of  man 
we  could  hope  for  such  a  position.  We  were  hampered  by  the  fact  we  could  not 
pay  the  salaries  that  represented  the  annual  profits  of  a  banker  or  a  man  of  large 
affairs.  We  wanted,  too,  a  man  who  was  more  or  less  conversant  with  life  in¬ 
surance.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  decided  I  had  better  undertake 
the  work,  and  so  I  was  elected  chairman. 

I  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  very  closely  in  touch  with  financial  affairs 


with  our  home  office  up  town;  I  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  down  town. 
We  went_  on  working  out  the  problem  how,  having  effected  an  agency  organiza¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  people,  we  could  effect  an  organization  that  would  enable 
those  people  to  deal  directly  with  the  people — we  wanted  to  connect  the  men 
away  off  in  some  other  part  of  the  world— let  them  know  the  price  of  the 
security  we  were  going  to  put  his  money  in,  and  w’e  were  working  this  problem 
out  when  Mr.  Morgan  approached  me  with  the  very  flattering  compliment  of 
entering  his  firm. 

A  Committeeman — Pardon  me  a  minute;  when  was  that? 

The  Witness — This  was  in  1901.  I  think  along  in  the  summer  some  time;  in 
the  summer,  I  should  say,  of  1901. 

A.  I  realized  that  the  offer  from  many  points  of  view  was  a  very  flattering  one; 
certainly  it  was  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  me  personally,  but  after 
weighing  it  over  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  couldn’t  see  my  way  clear  to  leave 
the  New  York  Life,  where  I  had  been  given  such  a  free  hand;  had  been 
allowed  to  do  so  much,  and  where  I  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  such  a 
large  body  of  people  into  the  company.  Certainly  I  did  not  feel  like  leaving  it 
until  I  had  gone  on  with  plans  which  had  been  intrusted  to  me  and  developetl 
them  further.  So  I  declined  the  offer.  The  finance  committee  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  all  were,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
that  declination  my  salary  was  increased  to  $75,000,  which,  on  its  face,  was  a  large 
increase,  but  didn’t  represent  what  the  other  offer  had  meant  to  me  I  declined. 
The  matter  went  on  for  several  months,  and  I  continued  to  study  it  very  deep'y. 
I  realized  the  tremendous  educational  opportunities  offered  to  me  in  such  a 
banking  connection.  I  realized  the  New  York  Life  had  in  some  form  or  other 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  international  banking  affairs,  as  we  were  doing 
business  all  over  the  world  and  handling  all  sorts  of  securities.  When  the  offer 
first  came  to  me,  Mr.  Morgan  made  it  for  my  whole  time,  and  I  finally  went 
back  to  him  and  said  to  him — this  is  perhaps  to  be  considered— after  he  had  sent 
for  me  several  times  I  came  back  at  him  with  the  idea  that  this  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  my  remaining  m  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
Life  and  entering  his  firm.  He  declined  that  absolutely,  saying  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  it  couldn’t  be  done;  a  dual  position  of  that  sort  was  not  tenable,  and 
could  not  be  carried  out.  So  the  negotiations  broke  off  again,  and  we  kept  at 
it  back  and  forth,  until  finally  one  day  Mr.  Morgan  said:  “Well,  if  you  want  to 
come  and  not  leave  the  New  York  Life  and  you  believe  you  can  carry  out  this 
dual  position,  which  I  don’t  believe  you  can,  I  am  willing  to  try  it  temporarily.” 
We  made  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  gone  along  from  day  to  day  from  that  tirne 
until  now. 

HE  DID  NOT  PROFIT  BY  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  I  was  particularly  asking  you  about,  Mr.  Perkins,  was  this,  as  to 
whether  you  profited  through  your  relations  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  trans¬ 
actions  between  that  firm  and  the  New  York  Life?  A.  I  see.  Well,  I  brought 
you  up  to  that  point.  Now,  there  is  a  matter  I  realized  I  would  undoubtedly 
be  very  closely  criticised  about,  but  I  relied  in  facing  that  on  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Life  published  all  its  securities,  and  that  I  would  make  known  very 
publicly  my  connections;  that  I  was  both  in  the  New  York  Life  and  in  the 
Morgan  banking  firm.  The  arrangement  that  I  made  wdth  the  company  was 
that  my  salary  was  to  be  reduced,  and  that  I  would  work  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  it,  and  not  for  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  I  believe  my  record  will  ultimately  show.  The 
question  of  whether  I  should  have  a  salary  from  the  New  York  Life  came  up 
and  was  debated,  and  it  was  decided  by  all  of  us  that  I  worked  for  it,  and  I 
ought  to  be  compensated  for  it,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  question  on 
which  side  of  every  question  I  would  work. 

When  we  went  on,  when  I  went  into  the  Morgan  firm,  for  instance,  we  had 
a  bank  account  there.  After  I  had  been  in  the  firm  a  few  months  it  occurred  to 
me  that  that  was  not  a  proper  relation,  and  so,  I  think  in  the  spring  of  1902  or 
thereabouts,  I  said  to  the  finance  committee  that  I  thought  the  question  of 
banking  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  I  was  asked 
if  I  thought  the  firm  was  w'eaker  because  I  had  gone  into  it,  and  I  said  that  was 
not  the  point,  I  believe;  that  the  arrangement  ought  not  to  continue,  and  the 
account  was  closed,  and  never  has  been  opened  in  any  shape  or  form  since. 

Then  some  one  brought  to  my  attention  about  that  time,  or  to  somebody  else’s 
attention,  I  think,  and  it  was  brought  to  me,  the  fact  that  there  was  a  statute 
which  prevented  any  officer  or  trustee  of  a  life  insurance  company — I  don’t  recol¬ 
lect  just  how  it  is  worded — from  in  any  way  receiving  a  commission  on  sales  that 
he  brought  to  the  company.  I  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  coimsel,  and 
asked  about  it,  and  they  said  they  didn’t  consider  it  pertained  to  such  an 
arrangement  as  mine,  but  I  thought  differently,  and  made  up  the  account  at  that 
time  of  what  pos.sible  advantage  might  have  accrued  to  me  on  transactions  of 
that  kind,  and  paid  that  back  to  the  New  York  Life  by  my  check,  and  since  then 
the  New  York  Life  has  taken  steps  to  be  careful  to  keep  that  matter  in  mind, 
and  any  profits  that  might  have  accrued  in  any  way  I  will  pay  to  the  company. 
What  other  point  would  you  like  to  have  me  take  up? 

Q.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  sold  securities  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company?  A.  They  have. 

Q.  Did  you  share  in  the  profits  of  that  transaction?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  cover  over  the  profits  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
or  did  you  relinquish  them  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  A.  I  covered  over  the 
profits  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Q.  And  do  you  keep  an  account  of  that,  or  is  there  any  account  kept  of  that? 
A.^I  have  kept  an  account  of  that  myself,  because  I  naturally  would  be  the  only 
one  who  would  know  what  that  was.  It  has  not  amounted  to  hardly  anything. 

Q.  You  mean  there  are  relatively  few  transactions?  A.  I  mean  there  are 
relatively  few  transactions  and  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  Later  on  I  should 
like  to  bring  here  a  statement  of  just  what  that  is. 

COLLATERAL  LOANS. 

From  books  furnished  by  the  company,  counsel  for  the  committee  inquired 
about  certain  loans,  $500,000  to  E.  H.  Harriman,  subsequently  renewed,  and  $50,000 
to  John  R.  Hegeman,  and  one  for  $1,000,000  to  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  (Company.  Mr.  Perkins  explained  that  these  loans  were  made  upon  satis¬ 
factory  collateral  security,  as  other  loans  are  made. 

JOINT  ACCOUNT  TRANSACTIONS. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  please,  what  a  joint  account  transaction  is,  as  it  appears 
in  your  books?  A.  I  have  believed  myself,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  that  we 
ought  to  come  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  buying  securities  first  hand,  I  think  the 
larger  these  companies  get  the  more  nearly  they  ought  to  come  to  that  principle. 
Now,  we  have  been  moving  along  certain  lines  to  try  and  get  there,  and  this 
joint  account  arrangement  that  we  have  introduced  into  our  plan  has  been  one 
of  these  methods. 

Various  transactions  in  which  the  company  was  interested  with  other  persons 
on  joint  account  were  inquired  about  and  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Perkins.  This 
matter  was  quite  technical,  and  not  interesting,  the  facts  showing  that  the  com¬ 
pany  profits  by  such  transactions. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  produced  a  check  reading  as  follows: 

“December  30,  1904.  Pay  to  the  order  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  $48,702.50. 
(Signed)  F.  W  Shipman” — I  think  it  is;  I  don’t  know — “assistant  treasurer;  E. 
D.  Randolph,  treasurer.” 
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O.  W’hat  was  that  payment  for?  A.  That  was  money  paid  to  Mr.  Cornelius 

N.  niiss  on  account  of  the  Rei)uhlican  national  committee  campaign  fund  of  last 
year.  \\e  had  agreed  to  pay  him  $50,000,  as  much  as  that  Mr.  McCall  had.  if  he 
wished  it.  That  was  all  he  finally  called  for,  and  it  was  paid  in  that  way  as  cash 
to  him.  I  would  like  to  add  in  that  connection  that  the  New  York  Life  did  the 
same  thing  in  1902  and  in  1896. 

O.  'I'o  what  accounts  were -  A.  I  mean,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  in  the 

first  McKinley  camiiaign  and  second  McKinley  campaign,  and  the  last  one. 

O.  In  1902,  to  what  account  was  the  j^ayment  carried?  A.  1  am  sure,  1  don’t 
know.  That  was  before  my  day,  but  I  know  we  did  it. 

Cb  Have  you  the  account  here?  A.  No,  sir,  but  1  presume  we  can  find  where 
it  was  carried.  I  am  very  glad  you.  brought  that  out,  because  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  very  far-reaching  inportance,  and  it  ought  to  be  brought  out. 

(J.  You  mean  1896?  A.  I  mean  the  first  McKinley  campaign  and  the  second 
McKinley  campaign,  and  the  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  campaign. 

(J.  Yes.  A.  Mr.  Hughes,  I  want  to  say  that  these  payments  wxre  made  after  a 
great  deal  of  deliberation,  and  not  made  as  one  would  say  for  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  fund.  The  funds  were  made  up  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  McKinley 
campaign,  because  we  believed  the  integrity  of  our  assets  were  being  protected; 
wc  believed  it  was  an  absolutely  legitimate  thing  to  do  to  protect  the  property 
of  those  luindreds  of  thousands  of  people  everywhere,  and  in  the  second  cam¬ 
paign  we  believed  the  same  thing.  And  when  we  saw  that  St.  Louis  platform 
we  believed  it  more  than  ever,  and  wc  met  it  as  wc  met  any  other  expenses  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  our  property. 

O.  And  you  charged  it  in  this  Hanover  office  bank  account  by  order  of  the 
president,  without  any  mention  of  what  it  was  for.  A.  I  don’t  know;  lots  of 
items  are  probably  entered  that  w’ay. 

O.  It  was  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  non-ledger  securities?  A.  It 
was  paid  for  out  of  cash. 

(J.  And  charged  against  the  proceeds  of  the  non-ledger  securities?  A.  Cliargcd 
to  Hanover  office  account.  That  is  simi)ly  one  of  a  thousand  accounts,  and  1 
don’t  see  that  it  makes  much  difference  where  it  was  charged. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  payment  in  19'92?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  in  1902; 
it  was  the  first  ^icKinley  campaign. 

O.  That  was  in  1896?  A.  That  was  1896;  very  good.  In  1892  Mr.  McCall  was 
president  of  the  company,  and  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  it  was  a  Democratic 
situation  largely,  and  we  saw  nothing  in  the  situation  that  menaced  our  policy¬ 
holders’  interests,  and  no  contribution  was  made. 

O.  You  spoke  of  another  contribution  besides  the  one  of  1S96;  what  was  that? 
A.~I  said  we  made  contributions  in  the  first  McKinley  campaign  and  in  the 
second  McKinley  campaign. 

(J.  1900?  A.  I  don’t  recall  the  date;  you  can  put  the  dates  in. 

O.  In  what  account  was  that  carried?  A.  I  really  don’t  know,  but  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  you,  if  you  would  like  it. 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  make  a  statement.  This  check  for  the  campaign, 
drawn  to  the  order  of  J.  1*.  Morgan  tS:  Co. — that  has  no  significance  whatever. 
The  money  was  ordered  paid  by  the  president,  and  a  check  was  drawn  that  way 
undoubtedly.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it.  It  was  done  because  it  was 
the  most  convenient  way  to  pay  the  money  to  me,  or  a  con\enient  way.  There 
is  no  special  reason  why  it  was  paid  that  way. 

O.  While  wc  are  on  that  1  should  like  to  have  you  state  what  other  contribu- 
tio*ns  have  been  made  to  any  political  narty  or  campaign  fund  by  you  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes?  A.  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

(J.  Is  it  your  view,  IVlr.  Perkins,  that  contributions  by  insurance  companies 
to*"political  campaign  funds  should  be  prohibited?  A.  1  most  certainly  do.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  bad  prctice  that  has  growm  up,  and  I  think  you  gentlemen 
could  do  nothing  better— among  the  things  which  have  occurred  to  me — to  enact 
a  law’,  as  the  law  requires  now,  as  1  understand  it,  namely,  if  a  man  is  running 
for  office,  he  must  schedule  all  he  pays  out.  I  I)clieve  any  institution  dealing 
with  other  people’s  money  should  make  a  schedule  to  show  w-hat  it  paid  that 
money  out  for.  I  believe  in  a  country  like  ours  that  a  situation  will  arise  like 
the  >IcKinley  campaign,  and  that  we  ought  to  contribute  ten  cents,  twenty-five 
cents,  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  from  each  policyholder  to  protect  his  interests,  but 
1  think  when  it  is  done,  it  ought  to  be  known  it  is  done.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  law  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  hobby  of  mine.  I  think  to  control  those  com¬ 
panies  is  by  the  utmost  publicity. 

THE  NAVIGATION  SYNDICATE. 

O.  Now,  I  find  in  the  account  headed  commissions  and  profits  earned  by  syndi¬ 
cate  participation  in  1904,  on  folio  69  of  this  ledger,  3,  a  debit  on  December  31, 
1904,  Navigation  syndicate,  $80,(100,  and  a  credit  under  the  same  date — I  should 
have  said  a  credit  of  $SO.(M)0  and  a  debit  under  the  same  date  of  $16(),000.  Can 
you  explain  that?  A.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up,  because  of^  the  question 
that  came  uj)  the  other  day,  about  our  sale  of  SLSIMkOOO  of  our  Navigation  syndi¬ 
cate  participation.  W’e  originally  asked  for  $.5,000,0(X)  in  that  syndicate,  and  we 
were  allotted  $8,f)00,000,  and  during  the  first  year  of  the  syndicate  paid  for 
$3,2oO,000  of  it,  and  scheduled  that  in  our  assets  as  $3,200,000.  Then  in  the  next 
year  call  was  made  for  the  remainder,  or  in  full,  in  that  same  syndicate,  which 
called  upon  us  for  $500,0(K).  W'e  made  up  our  minds  we  would  sell  that  $500, (XK), 
having  started  to  carry  the  item  as  $3,2(X),0iX>,  but  we  were  unable  to  get  more 
than  7.5  or  80  for  it,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  sell  it  at  that  price.  So,  when  it 
came  to  the  end  of  the  year,  instead  of  taking  a  loss  of  $160,(KK)  or  $i75,0(X)  on 
that  I  arranged  to  sell  it  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  from  whom  we  had  secured 
it,  at  the  price  for  which  we  had  paid  for  it,  and  at  the  price  for  which  we  were 
carrying  the  ik2(X),0()0  in  our  statement.  Then  I  bought  that  back  after  the  first 
of  the  year  for  exactly  the  same  figure  for  which  we  had  sold  it,  and  entered  it 
in  our  assets  again  as  a  fresh  purchase,  and  went  on  trying  to  sell  it  again.  I 
finally  sold  it  at  90.  The  market  for  it  then  W’as  about  80  or  85,  but  I  sold  it  for 
90,  and  in  place  of  taking  the  loss  that  we  would  have  made  of  $160,0(X)  or  $175,000, 
if  I  hadn’t  taken  that  method,  wc  only  made  a  loss  of  $80,000,  and  1  believe  only 
that  is  a  temporary  loss. 

O.  Why  did  you  enter  a  credit  of  $80,000  and  a  debit  of  $160, OCM)?  A.  Because, 
as***!  recollect  that,  and  I  do  recollect  it,  we  started  to  sell  it  at  80,  and  I  was 
finally  successful  in  selling  it  at  90.  Our  first  idea  was  to  sell  it  at  80,  and  we 
started  to  sell  it  at  80,  and  we  received  the  other  10  per  cent  in  cash,  and  that 

was  put  with  the  other  80,  making  it  net  so  much— 90  in  cash.  That  closed  that 

transaction. 

O.  Did  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  $800,000?  A.  W.e  wanted  to  get  rid  of 

$8b(0.000. 

().  And  you  had  sold  it  January  31,  1903?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  buy  it  back  on  January  2,  1904?  A.  Because,  when  I  sold  it 

I  mteiided  to  sell  it  and  get  par  value. 

(>.  So  when  you  sold  it  on  the  31st  of  December,  1903,  you  intended  to  buy 
it  back?  A.  If  I  could  not  get  par. 

O.  Was  there  any  commission  on  the  sale  on  January  2?  A.  I  don’t  know;  I 
would  be  glad  to  look  that  up. 

O.  You  made  it  on  your  own  responsibility?  A.  I  made  it  on  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility;  that  was  the  best  way  to  make  that  particular  transaction. 

O.  Why  was  it  the  best  way  to  make  that  particular  transaction?  A.  Because 
if  t  had  sold  it  as  we  had  planned,  I  would  have  lost  $160, (XK);  selling  it  as  I  did 
I  lost  only  $80,000. 

O.  You  didn’t  want  to  sell  it  at  that  time?  A.  I  didn’t;  my  only  desire  was 
to  sell  it  at  90. 

O.  If  you  did  not  want  to  sell  it  on  December  31,  1903,  why  did  you  sell  it  at 
all?  A.  Because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  sell  it. 


Q.  You  sold  it  only  to  buy  it  back?  A.  We  sold  it  only  to  protect  our  situa¬ 
tion,  and  we  bought  it  back  to  protect  our  situation. 

f).  What  situation?  A.  We  had  $3,200,0(K)  that  we  valued  at  par,  and  we  were 

part  of  the  syndicate,  and  a  syndicate  means  people  are  more  or  less  partners, 

going  along  together  in  one  general  transaction  for  their  mutual  good. 

y.  But  the  only  situation  you  had  to  protect  on  December  31,  19(>3,  was  the 
situation  exigent  by  reason  of  your  making  a  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance?  A.  1  beg  your  pardon;  the  consideration  was  that  we  were  losing 
on  it,  because  the  security  was  very  much  depressed  at  that  time,  and  not  being 

willing  to  do  that,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  rei)ort  it  and  carry  it  along. 

y.  In  other  words,  you  had  before  reported  five  millions,  selling  at  a  loss? 
A.  Perhaps  so. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  want  to  report  four  million,  or  three  million  two  hundred 

thousand?  A.  W’e  had  be»-n  reporting  that  three  millions. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  keep  that?  A.  And  work  it  out  according  to  the  original 
arrangement. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  You  had  reported  it  at  three  million  tw'o  hundred 

thousand,  and  you  did  not  want  to  report  any  more  at  the  end  of  1903?  A.  We 

had  been  reporting  it  right  along  at  three  million. 

ij.  Not  being  able  to  sell  it  out,  you  made  a  sale  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  with 
the  intention  of  rebuying  it  after  the  report  was  made?  A.  No,  we  made  the 
sale  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  cash.  We  paid  cash,  which  we  thought  as  good 
as  anything  else;  that  is  in  our  statement,  and  it  was  my  intention,  if  unable  to 
sell  it  in  that  brief  time,  which  would  have  been  a  mere  chance,  that  we  would 
buy  it  back  at  par. 

Q.  And  the  object  was  to  hold  it  at  $3,200,000?  A.  Yes,  and  we  reported  that 
held  at  par.  Therefore,  if  we  kept  that  eight  hundred  thousand  we  would  have 
reported  that  at  par,  so  we  put  cash  in  at  par. 

The  W’itness — The  purpose  was  not  to  sell  that  participation  at  78  or  88. 

Q.  Your  purpose  was  to  have  the  report  say  $3,200,000,  instead  of  $4,000,000?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  $100,000. 

Counsel  produced  two  checks,  aggregating  $100,000,  payable  to  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  desired  to  know  what  this  payment  was  for.  Mr.  Perkins  was  unable 
to  explain,  but  stated  that  Judge  Hamilton  was  employed  in  the  law  department 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  also  a  law  office  in  Albany,  but  is  at 
present  in  Europe.  The  intimation  was  conveyed  that  the  committee  suspects 
that  this  money  was  expended  in  Albany  in  lobbying  before  the  legislature,  and 
it  is  promised  that  Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  expenditure. 

MR.  PERKINS’  LOYALTY  TO  THOSE  HE  REPRESENTS, 

Mr.  Rogers  asked  a  number  of  questions  to  ascertain  how  Mr.  Perkins  could 
serve  both  the  New  York  Life  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  transactions  in 
which  both  were  concerned,  finally  eliciting  from  Mr.  Perkins  the  following 
statement  relating  to  serving  tw'o  masters: 

A.  I  have  but  one  master. 

y.  Which  is  that?  A,  My  master  and  my  ideas,  sir,  about  this  whole  question 
is  this:  That  no  business  man,  and  especially  no  business  man  who  expects 
to  remain  in  this  community  for  any  length  of  time,  can  do  so  without  serving 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  that  he  represents.  I  represent  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  In  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  I  represent,  perhaps, 
over  a  million  people,  and  in  other  interests,  in  the  Steel  Corporation,  where  I 
am  chairman  of  finance,  I  represent  thousands  of  people,  and  so  in  many  other 
corporations,  and  pne  of  the  things  that  I  renresent  is  all  the  people  of  this 
State  and  all  the  people  in  New  Jersey  in  handling  a  great  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  you  gentle¬ 
men  have  handed  over  to  me  to  buy  the  Palisades  with,  and  you  have  never 
asked  me  for  an  accounting.  I  am  ready  to  make  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  rather 
desirable  showing.  Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  I  want  you  to  indulge 
me — my  idea  is  that  the  business  man  in  this  country  hereafter  and  to-day  must 
serve  the  people.  Take  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  bonds  that  that  firm  has 
marketed — this  is  not  the  place  for  me  to  go  into  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.’s  business, 
and  I  don’t  intend  to — Mr.  Hughes  has  made  it  a  point  of  why  these  in¬ 
surance  companies  did  not  deal  directly,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  firm,  for  some  four  years  and  over,  have  marketed  more  bonds  of 
the  kind  that  we  are  talking  about  than  the  New  York  Life  and  Mutual  and 
Equitable  have  accumulated  in  sixty  years.  Now,  you  are  accustomed  to  talking 
about  the  size  of  those  life  insurance  companies.  What  about  that?  .We  have 
marketed  more  bonds  in  that  office  in  four  and  one-half  short  years  than  these 
three  companies  for  sixty  years  have  accumulated.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you — 
l>rovided  I  am  an  honest  man  in  my  business —  is  it  any  advantage  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  New  York  Life  for  me  to  have  had  that  connection?  And  I 
want  Mr.  Hughes  to  let  me  later  on  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  every 
transaction  you  have  asked  me  about  or  that  has  been  asked  during  several  days. 

I  want  you  to  let  me,  before  we  get  done,  explain  all  the  transactions  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  what  the  transaction  has  been. 

By  the  Chairman — We  do  not  want  you  to  think,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  we  are 
taking  anything  but  an  impartial  inquest.  A.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

(j.  We  have  no  prejudice  towards  you  because  of  the  relation  you  hold.  We 
merely  want  the  facts,  and  we  think  you  want  to  give  them  to  us.  A.  I  want  to 
say  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  my  position.  I  believed  I  was  working  out  a 
condition  where  our  company,  the  New  York  Life,  could  get  closer  to  the 
original  purchaser.  And  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Hughes,  something  in  relation  to 
your  inquiry  the  other  day,  when  you  asked  why  it  was  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  could  not  buy  directly  from  the  seller,  but  should  suffer  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  bankers.  We  couldn’t  go  to  the  railroad  company;  that  is,  the 
New  York  Life  could  not.  The  New  York  T^ife  could  not  take  a  fifteen-million 
bond  issue  and  say  to  the  railroad  company,  “we  will  take  that  bond  issue  of 
you  and  market  part  of  it,”  because  the  New  York  Life  would  thus  assume  the 
moral  responsibility  for  the  validity  of  that  bond  issue  and  all  that  went  with 
it.  This  company  cannot  go  into  that.  These  banking  houses  go  into  that; 
they  have  their  organization,  and  they  put  their  guaranty  on  those  bonds,  and 
that  guaranty  to  a  reputable  house  means  very  much,  and  by  doing  that  they 
make  it  possible  for  these  life  insurance  companies  to  join  them.  When  I  was 
a  boy  the  New  York  Life  had  to  buy  its  bonds  of  second,  third  and  fourth 
parties,  but  we  have  gradually  moved  up  closer  to  the  seller.  I  may  suggest 
that  these  three  greatest  insurance  companies  should  ultimately  come  to  a  point 
where  they  will  be  in  a  better  control  of  the  financial  situation. 

The  old  idea  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  is  an  exploded  idea.  The 
idea  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  is  no  longer  true.  Competition  is  no 
longer  the  life  of  trade;  it  is  co-operation,  and  whether  it  is  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  you  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  the  reformation  and  perfecting  of  the 
laws,  or  betwieen  the  policyholders  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
for  their  own  benefit,  or  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  carries  a  million  dollars  of  insur¬ 
ance,  or  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  here,  or  anywhere,  that  carries  a  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance,  the  money  all  comes  into  one  great  treasury  and  is  handled 
for  the  benefit  of  everybody,  and  that  is  the  syndicate. 

And  these  are  tremendous  questions,  and  are  involving  the  people  of  our 
country  and  of  all  countries.  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  views 
on  this  subject  and  bring  out  all  these  matters  fully  later  on. 

The  witness  continued  to  answer  regarding  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities, 
explaining  various  transactions  in  detail,  and  many  technical  points  regarding 
financial  affairs. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst. 
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Apparently  at  the  instance  of  someone  interested  in 
enlarging  the  greatly  curtailed  fire  insurance  facilities 
in  Arkansas,  by  making  the  reinsurance  path  as  rosy  and 
alluring  as  possible,  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
that  State  has  been  promulgated  to  the  effect  that  the  rein¬ 
surance  of  Arkansas  risks  by  authorized  companies  in  un¬ 
authorized  companies  is  legal.  We  did  not  know  that  any¬ 
one  had  seriously  questioned  the  legality  of  such  transac¬ 
tions;  but  many  leading  underwriters  do  most  gravely  con¬ 
demn  the  idea  of  resorting  to  any  such  subterfuge  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  people  of  a  State  whose  law-making 
representatives  have  done  their  utmost  to  hamper  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  insurance  companies’  business  therein.  The  only 
way  to  bring  Arkansas  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fire  insurance  is  to  let  them  feel  the  need  of  it 
for  a  while. 


SUCH  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  business  of  the 
Union  companies  in  the  West  that  the  latter  have  de¬ 
termined  to  get  back  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lost  business, 
and  have  authorized  reduced  rates  and  increased  commis¬ 
sions,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  that  end.  Just  what 
the  result  will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell ;  but  this  retalia¬ 
tory  move  may  easily  induce  the  non-affiliated  companies  to 
make  even  greater  concessions,  and  so  gradually  lead  the 
companies  into  an  extensive  rate-war.  Of  course,  the  Union 
companies  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sit  calmly  by  while  the 
business  goes  off  their  books  and  on  those  of  their  compet¬ 
itors  ;  it  is  merely  a  question  as  to  what  are  the  best  steps  to 
take  to  retain  their  business.  As,  however,  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  profitable  business  enougb  for  all  the  companies,  if  it 
was  properly  conducted,  it  is  all  the  more  regretable  that  some 
means  cannot  be  found  to  avoid  cut-throat  competition. 


Hints  of  inimical  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  are  leading  members  of  the 
South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  to  seriously  consider  the 
early  withdrawal  of  that  association’s  jurisdiction  over  Vir¬ 
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ginia,  which  was  assumed  following  the  repeal  of  the  Whar¬ 
ton  anti-compact  bill  in  1902.  Although  the  propertyowners 
in  Virginia  seem  to  be  quiescent  and  satisfied  under  existing 
conditions,  there  are  always  legislators  to  be  found  who, 
either  with  honest,  but  fallacious,  ideas  of  the  wickedness  of 
fire  insurance  organizations,  or  from  a  desire  to  impress  their 
constituents  with  their  own  usefulness  (not  to  impute  any 
baser  motives),  are  ready  to  father  “trust-busting”  bills.  It 
is  about  time  now,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  for  such  bills 
to  appear  in  Virginia.  Whether  sustained  by  public  senti¬ 
ment  or  not,  an  anti-compact  bill,  if  introduced,  will  doubt¬ 
less  receive  some  support;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
can  be  enacted  into  law.  In  the  meantime,  the  only  apparent 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  association  named  would  be  to  enable  company  mana¬ 
gers  and  agents  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  there  being  no  or¬ 
ganization  in  charge  of  fire  insurance  matters  in  the  State, 
there  is  no  reason  or  necessity  for  an  anti-compact  law. 
Whether  this  advantage  more  than  offsets  those  attaching  to 
the  guidance  of  the  business  along  correct  lines  (until 
stopped  by  the  possible  enactment  of  a  new  law)  is  an  open 
question. 


Every  now  and  then  someone  wakes  up  to  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  flood  insurance — usually  following  spring  fresh¬ 
ets  or  other  overflows — and  the  subject  is  given  more  or  less 
attention.  Although  flood  insurance  was,  we  believe,  trans¬ 
acted  in  France  many  years  ago,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
which  has  yet  been  attempted  in  a  businesslike  way  in  this 
country  is  sprinkler  leakage  insurance.  This  branch  has 
been  fairly  successful,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  it  covers  only 
one  phase  of  water  damage,  and  that  a  hazard  which,  by 
competent  inspection,  can  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  An 
inquiry  comes  to  us  from  an  insurance  agent  in  Central  New 
York  for  a  company  transacting  insurance  against  loss  by 
reason  of  exceptionally  high  water  in  streams.  While  it 
would  seem  feasible  to  write  a  limited  form  of  flood  insurance 
policy,  contracting  to  indemnify  for  water  damage  due  to 
leaky  roofs,  defective  drains,  clogged  sewers,  bursting  pipes, 
etc.,  against  which  reasonable  precautions  would  usually 
be  effective,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  company  would,  at 
the  start,  venture  to  assume  the  risks  of  floods  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  where  overflows  are  customary, 
and  frequently  cause  serious  loss.  The  subject  of  flood  in¬ 
surance  (using  the  term  in  its  broad  sense,  meaning  insurance 
against  damage  by  water)  is  an  interesting  one,  opening,  as 
it  does,  an  unexplored  field  for  the  enterprising  pioneer.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  need  for  this  class 
of  indemnitv? 


WHEN  George  W.  Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Life,  last  week  testified  that  the  company  had 
contributed  $50,000  to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
in  each  of  the  last  three  presidential  campaigns,  he  started  a 
discussion  of  a  subject  that  is  of  national  importance.  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall,  on  the  witness  stand,  frankly  assumed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  payments,  without  consulting  with  his 
board  of  trustees.  He  justified  his  action  in  the  first  instance 
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by  asserting  that  when  Bryan  was  a  candidate  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  he  stood  for  an  unsound  silver  currency,  while 
the  Republican  party  stood  for  sound  money.  Had  Bryan 
been  successful,  it  would  have  meant  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  many  of  the  securities  held  by  the  New  York  Life, 
to  the  extent  of  probably  fifty  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  policyholders  of  the  company.  The  issue 
was  clearly  defined,  and  the  danger  near  and  threatening. 
Although  a  Democrat,  Mr.  McCall  realized  the  peril  in  which 
the  trust  funds  he  was  charged  with  safeguarding  were  placed, 
and  decided  to  support  that  party  that  promised  to  avert  the 
pending  disaster.  Thousands  of  other  Democrats  took  the 
same  view  of  the  situation,  and  supported  the  party  of  sound 
money.  Mr.  McCall  gave  $50,000  of  the  policyholders’ 
money  to  be  used  to  defeat  the  candidate  who  aimed  to  de¬ 
bauch  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  thereby  destroy  the 
value  of  all  classes  of  securities  and  precipitate  a  financial 
panic.  It  devolved  upon  Mr.  McCall  to  decide  what  his  com¬ 
pany  would  do  in  the  emergency,  and  he  decided  to  make  the 
payment  and  take  the  responsibility.  In  the  subsequent  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns  substantially  the  same  issue  had  been  pre¬ 
sented,  for  Mr.  Bryan,  although  defeated  at  the  polls,  con¬ 
tinued  to  dominate  his  party  to  a  great  extent.  Judge  Parker, 
the  last  Democratic  candidate,  had  voted  twice  for  Bryan, 
and  the  convention  that  nominated  him  had  voted  down  the 
proposed  sound  currency  plank  in  its  platform,  and  the  free 
silver  element  was  still  strong  and  blatant.  Mr.  McCall 
again  contributed  to  defeat  this  element  in  his  own  party.  In 
his  testimony,  Mr.  McCall  stated  emphatically  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  corporations  of  a  fiduciary  character  contributing 
to  political  campaigns,  and  never  before  or  since  had  he 
authorized  any  such  payment,  either  in  national.  State  or 
municipal  campaigns,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  a  law  enacted 
that  would  prevent  any  such  payments  by  corporations  in  the 
future.  It  is  well  known  that  capitalists  and  corporations 
have  in  the  past  been  called  upon  for  contributions  for  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns,  and  one  party  has  been  as  urgent  in  its  de¬ 


mands  as  the  other.  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  been 
equally  imperative  in  their  demands,  and  both  have  profited 
from  contributions  squeezed  from  unwilling  victims.  The 
question  is :  “Can  the  practice  be  stopped  ?”  It  is  possible 
that  Congress  might  stop  it  if  it  would  pass  a  law  making  it 
a  criminal  oflfense  for  the  custodians  of  corporate  funds  to 
pay  out  money  for  political  purposes,  and  also  for  any  person 
to  receive  political  contributions  from  corporations.  But 
there  is  little  probability  of  such  a  law  being  passed,  as  the 
politicians  in  Congress  would  undoubtedly  oppose  any  meas¬ 
ure  calculated  to  injure  their  respective  parties.  If  so,  the 
question  will  still  remain  an  open  one,  to  be  decided  by  the 
individual  judgment  of  those  in  control  of  corporate  funds. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  condition  exists,  but  as  long  as 
it  does,  and  as  long  as  political  parties  incur  enormous  and 
unnecessary  campaign  expenses,  the  money  will  be  sought 
from  every  available  source. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

The  following  computation  of  the  business  transacted  by 
all  the  fire,  fire  marine  and  marine  companies  operating 
in  the  United  States  during  the  decade  ending  December  31, 
1904,  together  with  that  of  all  mutual  companies  possessing 
individual  cash  assets  of  $15,000  or  upward,  shows  that  the 
net  premiums  during  the  period  named  amounted  to  $1,911,- 
147,012,  and  the  total  income  to  $2,083,036,418.  Out  of  this 
sum  $1,046,160,142  were  paid  for  losses,  $166,251,875  for 
dividends,  and  $664,869,428  for  expenses ;  the  total  disburse¬ 
ments  amounting  to  $1,877,496,463.  The  excess  of  income 
over  disbursements  for  the  ten-year  period  amounted  to  $205,- 
539,955,  of  which  $78,179,420  went  to  the  augmentation  of 
net  surplus,  and  the  remainder — after  allowing  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  securities,  etc. — was  offset  by  the  growth  in  liabilities. 
The  number  of  stock  companies  transacting  business  in  the 
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United  States  during  1904  was  ten  in  excess  of  the  number 
in  1894;  the  aggregate  capital  invested  showing  an  increase 
of  $1,022,171.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  mutual  companies 
from  235  to  212.  An  increase  in  total  assets  of  $145,648,350, 
and  an  increase  in  net  surplus  of  $78,179,420,  are  shown,  the 
ratios  being  41.5  per  cent  and  71.8  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
ratio  of  losses  paid  to  net  premiums  in  1894  was  58.5  per 
cent;  in  1903,  47.2  per  cent,  and  in  1904,  58.7  per  cent,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  1904  of  .2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1894, 
and  an  increase  of  11.5  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  aggre¬ 
gate  loss  ratio  of  1903.  In  addition  to  the  business  transacted 
by  stock  and  mutual  companies  in  1904,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table,  thirty-five  Lloyds  and  individual  under¬ 
writers  filed  reports  with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  showing  their  business  during  the  year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1904.  These  are  omitted  from  the  table  because 
of  lack  of  data  for  other  years.  The  following  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  aggregate  items  reported  by  the  Lloyds :  Total 
assets,  $4,994,789;  net  surplus,  $2,513,301;  net  premiums, 
$2,605,021;  total  income,  $2,888,366;  losses  paid,  $1,538,505; 
paid  for  dividends  $393,143;  expenses,  $858,297,  and  total 
disbursements,  $2,789,945.  The  aggregate  loss  and  expense 
ratios  were  59.0  per  cent  and  32.9  per  cent,  respectively. 


“THE  UNWIELDINESS  OF  BIGNESS.” 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Spectator  we  print 
a  letter  written  by  David  Parks  Fackler,  the  well- 
known  actuary,  advocating  the  limitation  by  law  of  the 
growth  of  life  insurance  companies.  He  would  have  it  made 
unlawful  for  companies  possessing  $500,000,000  of  assets  to 
solicit  or  accept  new  insurants,  except  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  their  status.  He  gives  reasons  for 
such  limitation  that,  in  view  of  the  exposures  recently  made 
and  the  investigation  now  in  progress  of  the  methods  of  the 
larger  companies,  will  appeal  favorably  to  all  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject. 

But  the  idea  of  placing  a  limit  to  the  business  and  accumu¬ 
lations  of  life  insurance  companies  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
In  The  Spectator  of  December  29,  1892,  in  an  editorial 
article  upon  the  subject,  occurred  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  not  that  the  great  life  companies  are  accused  of  having  abused 
their  power,  but  it  is  the  possibility  for  such  abuse  that  is  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  such  aggregations  of  wealth  that  causes  alarm. 
On  the  first  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  official  figures,  the 
Mutual  Life  had  $695,753,461  assurance  in  force,  and  gross  assets 
amounting  to  $159,507,138;  the  Equitable  had  $804,894,557  assurance 
in  force,  and  its  gross  assets  were  $136,198,518;  the  New  York  Life 
had  $614,824,713  assurance  in  force,  and  its  gross  assets  were  $125,- 
947,291.  Here  is  a  total  of  over  two  thousand  millions  of  assurance 
in  force,  to  be  cared  for  by  these  three  corporations,  in  the  interests 
of  over  650,000  persons,  constituting  their  policyholders.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  aggregate  of  over  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
assets  to  be  invested  and  cared  for  in  the  interests  of  these  same 
policyholders,  who  are  the  owners  of  it.  This  is  a  mighty  task  for 
these  gentlemen  to  assume,  and  might  well  call  into  exercise  their 
best  abilities  and  all  their  energies,  without  devoting  instead  their 
days  and  nights  to  devising  means  for  continuing  the  mad  race  for 
new  business.  They  will  undoubtedly  gain  more  credit  for  them¬ 
selves  by  conserving  what  they  already  have  and  engaging  in  an 


honorable  rivalry  to  see  which  can  do  best  by  the  policyholders  of 
his  company,  than  by  swelling  it  up  to  unwieldy  proportions. 

Again,  in  The  Spectator  of  June  22,  1905,  in  an  article 
entitled  the  “Unwieldiness  of  Bigness,”  occurred  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

There  should  be  a  limit  fixed  to  the  amount  of  insurance  a  single 
company  may  carry,  and  in  this  way  place  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
funds  it  may  accumulate.  If  the  companies  do  not,  of  their  own 
accord,  fix  this  limit,  the  legislature  of  some  of  the  States  will  step 
in  arid  do  it  for  them,  and  when  the  law-making  power  interferes 
with  the  business  there  is  no  predicting  where  it  will  stop.  Let  one 
of  these  great  companies  say  to  the  public:  “We  are  large  enough; 
we  have  all  the  business  and  all  the  assets  we  care  to  handle;  hence¬ 
forth  our  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  maintaining  our  present  volume 
of  insurance  in  force,  to  take  care  of  our  policyholders’  interests,  to 
reducing  expenses  to  the  minimum,”  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
would  secure  at  once  public  confidence  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  its  standing  as  to  “bigness.”  Life  insurance  is  largely 
regarded  as  a  necessity,  but  the  public  wants  it  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
can  be  afforded,  and  assurance  that  the  funds  necessary  to  protect 
their  policies  shall  be  honestly  invested  in  their  interests.  The  men 
in  the  management  of  the  companies  must  be  above  suspicion,  who 
can  be  implicitly  relied  upon  for  their  integrity,  their  business 
capacity,  and  for  their  executive  ability.  The  high  pressure  at  which 
the  business  has  been  conducted,  the  large  expense  to  which  com¬ 
panies  have  been  driven  in  their  competition  for  new  business,  the 
piling  up  of  unwieldy  sums  of  money,  are  among  the  reforms  that 
the  public  is  now  clamoring  for.  By  limiting  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  any  one  company  may  carry,  a  long  step  towards  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  desired  results  will  have  been  taken.  It  is  better  for 
the  companies  to  do  this  than  to  await  the  action  of  State  legisla¬ 
tures. 

As  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  above  quoted,  in  1892  the 
combined  assets  of  the  Mutual  Life,  the  Equitable  and  the 
New  York  Life  aggregated  something  over  $400,000,000; 
to-day  each  of  the  three  companies  has,  approximately, 
$400,000,000  of  admitted  assets,  the  aggregate  on  the  first  of 
January  being  $1,244,077,012.  In  1892  the  three  companies 
had,  as  stated,  about  650,000  policyholders,  who  were  insured 
for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $2,015,472,731;  on  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last  they  had  2,148,850  policies  in  force,  insuring  for 
the  aggregate  sum  of  $4,971,763,960.  This  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  of  business  and  in  admitted  assets  has  been 
accomplished  in  less  than  thirteen  years.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  investigating  committee  recently,  George  W. 
Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  and  chairman 
of  its  finance  committee,  said: 

We  made  an  estimate  one  day  as  to  the  company’s  assets,  what 
they  might  amount  to  in  ten  years,  if  we  simply  went  on  doing  our 
normal  business,  and  we  found  they  would  probably  reach  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  a  billion  of  dollars  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  That  was  a 
very  startling  responsibility  to  face,  and  we  began  tO'  wonder  how 
we  could  properly  develop  a  financial  organization  that  would  take 
care  of  the  responsibility  that  our  agency  organizations  were  in¬ 
creasing. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  “giant  trio”  are  confronted 
by  the  same  conditions,  and  out  of  these  have  come  the  affilia¬ 
tions  with  syndicates  and  banking  houses  and  the  formation 
of  subsidiary  companies.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Perkins’  estimate,  these  three  companies,  already 
heavily  handicapped  by  enormous  assets,  will  have  control 
of  several  billions  of  dollars  of  trust  funds,  to  use  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  their  officers,  unless  some  lawful  restraint  is  placed 
upon  them.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  power 
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they  would  thus  acquire,  or  the  disastrous  consequences  that 
might  flow  from  its  improper  use.  Revelations  recently  made 
indicate  the  temptations  which  come  to  those  in  control  of 
such  vast  sums,  and  temptations  to  wrong  doing  will  increase 
as  the  funds  to  be  disposed  of  grow  in  amount. 

The  limitation  suggested  by  Mr.  Fackler  is  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  one,  for  $500,000,000  of  trust  funds  are  as  much 
as  any  life  insurance  company  can  handle  with  satisfaction 
to  its  policyholders.  To  maintain  this  sum  intact  from  year 
to  year  by  supplying  new  blood  to  replace  the  policies  that 
mature  will  employ  a  large  force  of  agents,  but  not  so  mani¬ 
as  are  now  in  the  field.  The  official  reports  show’  that  in 
1904  the  terminations  of  policies  from  all  causes  for  the  three 
companies  referred  to  aggregated  201,102,  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  thus  closed  was  $512,613,918.  Here  was  enough 
insurance  terminated  in  one  year  to  set  up  in  business  five 
good  sized  companies.  A  goodly  portion  of  these  termina¬ 
tions  was  simply  waste,  being  policies  that  were  either  never 
applied  for  or  were  not  intended  to  remain  in  force.  By 
limiting  the  growth  of  insurance  companies,  those  that  have 
reached  the  maximum  stage  can  reduce  their  expenses  very 
materially,  and  thus  give  better  returns  to  their  policyholders 
in  the  way  of  dividends. 

There  are  many  of  the  smaller  companies  that  are  not  pur¬ 
suing  the  high  pressure  methods  of  the  larger  ones,  w’hose 
expenses  are  very  much  less  and  their  dividends  greater. 
High  pressure  to  sw'ell  the  volume  of  insurance  written  each 
year,  and  to  add  to  the  vast  sums  of  accumulated  assets,  as 
practiced  by  the  larger  companies,  tends  to  keep  the  expense 
rate  high  and  the  dividends  low.  It  also  involves  the  smaller 
companies  in  unnecessary  expense,  for  competition  must  be 
met,  even  against  the  better  judgment  of  their  managers. 
With  the  larger  companies  limited  by  law  in  their  transac¬ 
tions,  the  smaller  companies,  that  are  equally  solvent  and 
offer  equal  if  not  more  advantages,  w'ill  have  a  better  oppor- 
•tunity  to  grow  and  to  increase  their  benefits  to  policyholders. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Board  avoided  a  scrap  last  week  over  the  investiga¬ 
tion  question  by  discharging  the  finance  committee  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  and  appointing  a  new  committee  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  board.  Previously  a  resolution  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  executive  committee,  adding  the  officials  of  committees 
to  the  finance  committee,  to  examine  into  the  workings  of  the  board, 
but  the  finance  committee  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  and  thus 
obviated  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  number  as  proposed.  Every¬ 
body  disclaimed  any  intention  of  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the 
finance  committee,  but  it  was  quite  evident  there  was  an  undercurrent 
of  suspicion  that  there  was  some  friction,  which  nobody  would  admit. 
There  was  some  nervousness  among  the  members  in  the  preliminaries 
and  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  board  adjourned. 

Very  close  attention  is  paid  to  the  expense  question  in  the  board  and 
in  the  Exchange  owing  to  the  continued  increase  in  the  cash  surplus 
accumulating  in  each  treasury  in  spite  of  the  reduced  rate  of  assess¬ 
ments.  The  addition  to  the  revenues  is  caused  undoubtedly  by  the 
larger  premium  income  reported  by  the  companies. 

The  amendment  to  the  sprinkler  warrantee  adopted  by  the  board 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Exchange  before  it  becomes  obilgatory 


upon  policyholders.  Already  sundry  brokers,  who  have  had  new  forms 
printed  with  the  Exchange  form  of  warranty,  are  swearing  mad  over 
the  prospect  of  having  to  print  new  editions.  By  the  way,  certain 
members  were  quite  jealous,  when  the  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  board,  because  the  Exchange  was  first  mentioned  and  insisted  that, 
as  the  board  is  older  and  likely  to  outlive  the  Exchange,  it  should  have 
preceded  the  latter  in  the  form. 

The  caution  sent  out  by  the  Boston  secretary  of  the  Local  Agents 
National  Association,  warning  the  companies  against  certain  West 
Virginia  risks  being  placed  below  tariff  rates,  refers  to  the  same 
subjects  as.  the  caution  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Exchange  several 
months  ago.  The  Boston  man  must  have  been  asleep. 

The  Armenia  of  Pittsburg,  having  been  strengthened  by  new  capital 
and  a  more  efficient  management,  will  continue  to  write  surplus  lines 
for  this  city.  The  connection  between  a  firm  of  brokers  noted  for  their 
absorbent  qualities  with  the  new  managers  in  former  days  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  lead  to  some  curiosity  as  to  the  possible  renewal  of 
the  old  relations. 

Agents  of  Western  inter-insurance  associations  have  been  quite 
active  of  late  in  this  market,  soliciting  subscriptions  and  policies. 
There  are  several  of  them,  including  the  lumber  interests’  associates 
in  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  who  would  be  immensely  pleased  if  they 
could  gather  some  of  the  big  department  stores  of  this  city  into  their 
net. 

Provisional  lines  for  the  new  Siegel  fireproof  store  in  Boston  have 
been  arranged  in  this  city  at  rates  which  have  astonished  conserva¬ 
tive  underwriters — viz.,  fifty  cents  on  stock  and  twenty  cents  on  build¬ 
ing.  The  sprinkler  equipment  covers  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  conceded  to  be  a  superior  risk.  The  lines 
quoted  are  enormous  and  seem  incredible  in  view  of  the  unpopularity 
of  department  stores  as  a  class. 

Underwriters  who  are  interested  in  the  Steinway  piano  factory  and 
the  Shaeffer  brewery,  on  Fourth  avenue  between  Forty-eighth  and 
Fiftieth  streets,  are  'worried  over  the  probable  inaccessibility  of  these 
large  risks  in  event  of  fire,  owing  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
excavations  along  the  Fourth  avenue  sides.  The  firemen  are  cut  off 
from  access  to  the  two  buildings  and  could  only  attack  a  fire  from  the 
two  narrow  side  streets.  The  situation  is  not  likely  to  change  for 
some  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  outraged  feelings  of  certain  officials  regarding 
the  so-called  civil  service  expert  examination  of  the  work  and  service 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  New  York  Board,  it  is  suspected 
by  some  of  them,  who  are  most  friendly  to  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  that  the  inspectors  and  employees  are  not  giving  as  many 
hours  to  the  board  as  the  employees  of  the  companies  in  the  same 
capacity. 

The  marine  companies  of  this  city  have  canceled  about  five-sixths 
of  the  special  policies  covering  war  risks  in  the  Pacific,  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  regard  that  branch  of  their  business  as  closed  until  the  tele¬ 
gram  came  from  Tokio  announcing  the  seizure  of  the  American 
steamer  “Barracouta.”  They  were  surprised  by  this  incident,  and  still 
more  so  when  the  holder  of  a  canceled  war  risk  policy  requested  its 
renewal. 

The  long-drawn-out  controversy  between  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  and  others  relative  to  reinsurance  losses  on  wharf  risks  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  By  agreement,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  committee  of  the  board,  but  that  committee  is  understood 
to  be  divided  and  no  decision  has  been  rendered.  The  matter  has  been 
pending  considerably  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  learned  that  P.  B.  Armstrong’s  new  company  will  probably 
not  be  ready  for  business  before  November  i,  and  possibly  not  until 
later.  One  of  its  backers,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  will  not  return 
until  next  month,  and  final  arrangements  are  delayed  pending  his 
arrival. 

A  daily  newspaper  charges  gross  violations  of  the  building  laws, 
in  connection  with  apartment  houses  now  in  course  of  construction  in 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx. 

U.  C.  Crosby,  manager  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  puts  down  the 
causes  of  fires  in  farm  barns  in  the  following  order :  Lightning, 
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incendiary,  tramps,  lamps  and  lanterns,  and  exposure.  Mr.  Crosby 
believes  that  the  remedy  for  the  high  loss  ratio  on  this  class  of  risk 
does  not  lay  so  much  in  advancing  rates,  but  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  hazards  and  improve  the  risks. 

The  stock  of  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau  is  largely  over-sub- 
scribed,  and  only  one-half  the  companies  heard  from  ! 

Edward  B.  Clark,  for  many  years  assistant  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Assurance  of  London,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
from  a  complication  of  diseases.  Mr.  Clark  resigned  from  the 
Phoenix  in  July,  1904,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
this  city;  J.  T.  Dargan,  president  Atlanta-Birmingham  Fire;  Adolph 
and  Leo  A.  Loeb  of  Chicago;  R.  C.  Williamson  of  Williamson  Bros., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  E.  G.  Halle,  Western  manager  Germania  Fire;  W.  J. 
Dutton,  president  Firemans  Fund. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Van  Wagner  &  Yeager  of  150  Nassau  street  have  placed  a  Phcenix 
Mutual  policy  for  $50,000  on  the  life  of  Clarence  D.  Davison  of 
Rockville  Center,  L.  1. 

L.  M.  Cathles  will  soon  retire  as  associate  actuary  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Savings  Life,  to  accept  the  position  of  actuary  of  the  Franklin 
Life  of  Springfield,  Ill. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

Gorham  Dana  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  lecture  committee 
of  the  Boston  Insurance  Library  Association,  succeeding  George  P. 
Field,  and  H.  V.  Thayer  has  been  elected  vice-chairman.  The 
season’s  course  of  lectures  will  begin  the  second  or  third  week  in 
October. 

John  T.  Kaler  and  James  H.  Carney,  both  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Boston  underwriting  circles,  are  about  to  form  a  partner¬ 
ship  under  the  firm  name  of  Kaler  &  Carney. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Union  has  re-elected  its 
old  board  of  officers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  on 
Saturday  last,  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  proposed  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  stamping  office  in  Portland,  Me.,  as  recommended  by 
the  executive  committee. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

William  C.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  special  agent,  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  of  Boston,  of  the  Central  Accident. 

The  Massachusetts  “committee  of  protest"  against  the  revised 
rates  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  are  on  the  warpath  hotter  than  ever. 
Their  plan  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  sections  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  taking  legal  action.  But  whether  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  committee  secures  any  considerable  support  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  or  not.  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will  institute  legal  action,  even 
if  it  has  to  go  it  alone. 

On  Friday,  of  this  week,  the  new  building  in  Boston  of  the  Em¬ 
ployers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation  will  be  dedicated  with  great 
dignity.  Among  those  present  wdll  be  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors;  Henry  W.  Maynard,  General  Manager 
S.  Stanley  Brown,  and  E.  H.  Llewellyn,  M.  P.,  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  home  officials  will  return  to  England  on  Tuesday, 
October  3. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  under  circular  665, 
gives  notice  that  printing  offices,  book  binderies  and  lithographic 
establishments  will,  from  the  19th  inst.,  be  rated  under  a  coupon  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  general  schedule,  thus  supplanting  the 
specific  schedule  under  which  these  classes  of  risks  have  been  rated 
for  many  years.  It  is  understood  that  the  “metal  workers”  and 
other  schedules  will  as  speedily  as  possible  be  supplanted  by  coupons, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  general  schedule,  following  out  this 
new  system  of  rating  which  was  inaugurated  some  time  ago.  The 
recent  ruling  of  the  association,  that  privileges  to  communicate  with 


adjoining  buildings  must  be  limited  to  those  existing  at  the  time  of 
issuing  a  policy,  has  for  the  present  been  suspended. 

A  committee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia  is 
soliciting  subscriptions  from  members,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
sufficient  funds  to  equip  the  lunch  room,  which  it  has  been  decided 
to  establish  at  the  new  quarters  of  the  society  in  the  building  recently 
purchased  by  Robert  M.  Coyle  at  423  Walnut  street. 

The  following  prices  were  realized  last  week  at  auction  on  stock 
of  Philadelphia  insurance  corporations :  Five  shares  of  Mechanics, 
par  $25.00,  brought  $4634  ;  two  shares  of  Fire  Association,  par  $50.00, 
brought  $396^2- 

The  passing  of  the  control  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  last  week,  to  outside  parties  was  a  decided 
surprise  to  the  insurance  fraternity  of  this  city.  The  statement  by 
inside  parties  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  change  was  readily 
believed,  because  it  was  known  that  certain  large  banking  concerns, 
which  held  considerable  blocks  of  the  stock,  were  friendly  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Packard.  Before  the  change,  the  statement  that  Fearon  &  Co. 
had  failed  to  secure  more  than  a  few  shares  of  stock  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  control  was  readily  believed  also;  but  the  rumor  that  they  had 
accumulated  considerable  from  time  to  time,  and  simply  waited  to 
transfer  them  all  after  control  had  actually  been  secured,  seems 
proven  by  the  sudden  passing  of  control.  What  hastened  matters 
was  the  rapid  advance  in  the  bids  for  shares  to  a  point  at  which 
even  some  of  the  banking  interests  most  friendly  to  the  present 
management  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  holdings  in  the  interests 
of  the  trusts  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  funeral  of  Ellis  Yarnall,  a  most  prominent  citizen  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  Union  League  club  house  last 
week,  was  held  on  Friday.  Mr.  Yarnall  was  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
tributionship. 

The  statement  last  week,  that  A.  M.  Waldron,  the  prominent  local 
agent,  had  had  the  Dubuque  Fire  and  Marine  of  Dubuque,  la.,  added 
to  the  already  important  list  of  companies  represented  in  his  agency, 
seems  to  have  been  incorrect,  although  there  are  insurance  men  who 
think  that  it  will  prove  to  have  been  only  premature. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought,  in 
a  couple  of  recent  rumors  that  representatives  of  the  Equitable  Life 
had  resigned  to  accept  positions  with  other  life  companies.  W.  L. 
Megary.  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  leading  producers  on  the  Equitable 
staff  in  this  city,  has  not  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  zEtna 
Life  of  Hartford,  but  has  really  declined  a  good  offer  from  the  latter 
company.  H.  D.  Underwood  of  Harrisburg,  former  manager  for  the 
Equitable  in  that  field,  has  not  contracted  to  represent  the  Illinois 
Life  in  the  same  capacity  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

On  and  after  January  i,  1906,  the  Penn.sylvania  Casualty  will  issue 
industrial  accident  and  health  policies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADIAN  TOPICS. 

[Prom  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

In  the  opinion  of  many  it  seems  unfortunate  that  Mayor  Urquhart  of 
Toronto  should  stand  sponsor  to  a  proposed  scheme  of  municipal  fire 
insurance.  He  has  been  in  many  ways  an  able  and  conscientious  official, 
and  all  the  more  surprise  is  thus  felt  at  his  attitude  with  regard  to 
civic  insurance.  By  insurance  interests  the  scheme  is  not  considered 
seriously — in  fact  it  is  not  thought  of  as  likely  to  get  beyond  the  “bluff” 
stage.  The  city  treasurer  has  prepared  a  statement  of  amounts  paid  and 
received  by  the  city  in  connection  with  fire  insurance  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  premiums  paid  amounted  to  $149,157  and  the  sum  received  for 
losses  $64,069.  The  city  solicitor  has  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
city  going  into  the  business  of  insurance.  He  well  pointed  out  that  the 
strength  of  insurance  companies  lay  in  the  tact  that  their  business  was 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  the  losses  being  felt  locally  and 
made  good  by  premiums  from  other  places  where  there  was  no  fire.  In 
this  way,  one  part  of  the  country  helped  another  in  pulling  through  fire 
losses.  In  the  case  of  a  municipal  insurance  scheme,  however,  all  the 
eggs  would  be  in  one  basket,  therefore  a  big  fire  would  strike  the  civic 
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iosurance  treasury  unusually  hard.  In  his  report  to  the  board  of  control, 
he  says: 

“I  am  not  aware  of  any  statutory  powers  which  the  city  possesses 
enabling  it  to  establish  a  mutual  insurance  bureau.  The  only  legisla¬ 
tion  tending  in  that  direction  is  the  Ontario  Insurance  Act  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  formation  of  mutual  and  cash  mutual  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Such  companies  may  be  formed  at  meetings  of  freeholders,  called 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act.  There  is  a  condition,  however,  which 
must  be  fulfilled  before  the  minister,  under  whose  direction  the  act  is  to 
be  administered,  will  allow  such  proceedings  to  be  taken,  and  that  con¬ 
dition  is  that  it  must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minister  that 
there  exists  in  the  municipality  no  adequate  provision  lor  the  insurance 
on  the  mutual  plan  of  property  against  fire.  The  first  consideration,  there¬ 
fore,  in  regard  to  Toronto,  would  be  whether  this  condition  could  be  said 
to  exist.  As  I  understand  there  are  a  number  of  mutual  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  the  city,  it  would  probably  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  prove  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  is  required  by  the  act.” 

The  recent  burning  of  the  buildings  of  the  Brown  Flour  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  in  Toronto,  tragically  illustrated  the  danger  from  flour  and  dust 
explosions  in  such  fires.  Captain  Worrell  of  the  Toronto  brigade  met 
his  death  beneath  falling  floors  and  walls  caused  by  an  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dent  from  this  cause.  Another  lesson  of  the  fire  is  the  crying  need  of  a 
civic  firetug  for  service  along  the  city's  somewhat  congested  water  front. 

Superintendent  Fitzgerald  of  the  Dominion  Insurance  Department  has 
this  to  say  in  concluding  his  annual  report: 

"In  last  year’s  report  the  desirability  of  an  amendment  of  the  Insurance 
Act  in  certain  respects  was  suggested.  The  necessity  for  an  amendment 
becomes  daily  more  apparent.  Tho  business  of  insurance  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  and  developing.  Subjects  of  insurance  not  contemplated  by  the 
present  act  have  arisen  and  are  likely  to  arise,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  therefor.  Portions  of  the  existing  statute  have  become  obsolete 
and  should  be  repealed.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  a  revision  of  the  act  will  take  place  and  that  several 
Important  alterations  will  be  made  therein.” 

In  view  of  the  recent  insurance  sensations,  keen  Interest  has  been  taken 
in  the  Michigan  examination  of  the  Canada  Life,  just  completed.  The 
formal  report  has  reached  the  company  concerned  and  been  published  in 
full  by  the  leading  dailies.  That  altogether  favorable  conclusions  are 
reached  after  most  minute  examination  is  cause  for  gratification  to  all 
interested  in  the  strength  and  progress  of  Canada’s  financial  institutions. 
Hon.  J.  V.  Barry  is  so  well  known  as  an  impartial  and  fearless  official 
scrutinizer,  that  bis  report  will  be  considered  a  strong  tribute  to  the 
standing  of  the  Dominion’s  oldest  life  company.  T.  R. 

Toronto,  September  25. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Disability  Limit  Fixed. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Accident 
Underwriters,  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  last  week,  decided  to 
recommend  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  weekly  indemnity 
should  be  paid  for  total  disability  under  an  accident  policy  should  be 
fifty-two  weeks,  and  for  partial  disability  twenty-six  weeks;  or  for  both, 
not  more  than  seventy-eight  weeks,  and  the  claim  must  be  for  continu¬ 
ous  and  partial  disability  to  call  for  such  payment.  The  committee  will 
meet  again  on  October  17.  George  F.  Seward,  president  of  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 


Semi-Annual  Statements  of  Casualty  Insurance  Companies. 

Compiled  from  the  semi-annual  reports  of  casualty  and  miscellaneous 


companies  licensed  to  transact  business  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  1905: 


Assets. 

Liabilities 

Including 

Capital. 

Six  M 

Income. 

DNTHS. 

Expendi¬ 

tures. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

Aitna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 

963,348 

817,046 

254,155 

291,202 

.\merican  Surety,  New  York . 

6,163,149 

3,814,723 

1,229,117 

1,028,284 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

1,784,530 

1,332,689 

364,835 

339,637 

Empire  State  Surety,  New  York . 

1,004,529 

879,529 

318,574 

219,060 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

2,940,578 

2,026,619 

1,140,334 

1,026,401 

Fidelity  and  Casually,  New  York . 

7,280,591 

5,061,977 

2,990,473 

2,694,100 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore . 

6,045,115 

2,976,004 

875,183 

823,505 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  and  P.  G.,  Frankfort .... 

1,182,795 

981,735 

510,280 

522,095 

General  Accident  Assur.  Corp.,  Phila . 

550,939 

290,293 

358,213 

325,467 

Great  Eastern  Casualty,  New  Y ork . 

322,191 

245,634 

130,098 

109,317 

Guarantee  of  North  America,  Montreal.. . . 

1,297,011 

471,292 

128,565 

108,578 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford . 

3,502,925 

1,817,218 

730,087 

685,782 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York . 

825,291 

538,544 

223,082 

230,744 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident,  Chicago  . . 

1,738,171 

1,445,043 

660,693 

562,633 

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore . 

3,519,506 

2,578,518 

1,155,835 

1,119,710 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass.  New  York . 

650,095 

452,170 

189,542 

190,387 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

2,084,536 

1,803,348 

684,732 

595,239 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York . 

729,839 

458,211 

242,767 

206,586 

North  American  Accident,  Chicago . 

399,117 

220,393 

297,131 

245,636 

Ocean  Accident,  New  York . 

2,541,555 

1,288,825 

876,729 

879,114 

Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton . 

332,171 

295,634 

69,219 

69,389 

Preferred  Accident,  New  York . 

1,311,225 

992,468 

741,938 

663,225 

Standard  Life  and  Accident,  Detroit . 

2,210,781 

1,667,844 

812,531 

716,651 

United  States  Casualty,  New  York . 

1,880,663 

1,180,663 

586,829 

508,625 

U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  Baltimore - 

3,501,452 

3,213,434 

1,113,476 

1,046,861 

U.S.  Health  and  Accident,  Saginaw . 

458,102 

268,917 

401,242 

372,072 

Minor  Casualty  Notes 

— The  .lEtna  Indemnity  is  preparing  to  enter  Nevada. 

— President  Cator  and  Secretary  E.  Poe  of  the  American  Bonding  have 
parted  company,  so  that  for  the  present  the  American  Bonding  is  without 
a  secretary. 

— Myron  C.  Long,  formerly  of  Cloud  &  Long  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  personal  accident  and  health  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Casualty. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Casualty  have  approved  the 
Increase  of  the  company’s  capital  to  $400,000,  the  increase  to  be  made 
from  surplus.  The  company  will  probably  enter  Massachusetts  for  steam 
boiler  business. 

— The  Colorado  Insurance  Department  has  ordered  the  destruction  of 
certain  advertising  literature  issued  by  the  Western  Life  and  Accident 
Company  of  Denver,  claiming  that  several  statements  contained  therein 
are  misleading. 

— Initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  Brooklyn  to  organize  a  new  title 
guaranty  and  indemnity  company  for  the  Williamsburg  district  and  the 
borough  of  Queens.  A  meeting  of  the  Interested  parties  will  be  held  to¬ 
day,  when,  it  is  believed,  decisive  action  will  be  taken. 

— An  agreement  has  been  made  by  which  the  suit  started  some  time 
ago  by  former  officers  and  policyholders  of  the  National  Masonic  Acci¬ 
dent  Association  of  Des  Moines  to  prevent  its  consolidation  with  the 
North  American  Accident  of  Chicago,  is  to  be  dismissed. 

— The  American  Hospital  Aid  Association,  Incorporated  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  provides  medical  attendance  and  all  drugs  and  appliances  used  in 
conjunction  therewith.  H.  L.  Gardner  is  president  of  the  association, 
Charles  W.  Ufford,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  F.  E.  Woodhouse,  medi¬ 
cal  director. 

— The  Philadelphia  Casualty  is  getting  out  a  new  policy,  called  the 
"Common  Sense.”  The  contract  covers  accident  or  any  sickness.  The 
premium  charged  is  based  upon  the  age  of  the  applicant,  and  is  renew¬ 
able  upon  the  same  terms  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  For  an  additional 
premium  of  $1  per  thousand  double  indemnity  is  granted  for  railway 
accidents. 

— The  firm  of  Butt  &  Clark  of  Atlanta  is  to  be  dissolved,  Mr.  Butt 
having  accepted  the  management  of  the  Cotton  Insurance  Association, 
and  J.  C.  Clark  will  continue  the  business  under  his  own  name.  Butt  & 
Clark  are  general  agents  for  the  Ocean  Accident  for  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  for  the  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  for  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  the  New  York  Plate  Glass  for  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 

— The  Ocean  Accident  is  preparing  a  new  disability  policy  which,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  benefits.  Incorporates  six  separate  features,  pay¬ 
able  under  certain  conditions.  The  features  are:  Return  of  premiums, 
hospital  expenses,  registration  and  Identification,  investment  Indemnity, 
medical  reimbursement,  and  quarantine  indemnity.  The  elimination  of 
the  first  week’s  Indemnity,  which  has  heretofore  been  required  in  the 
company’s  policies,  has  been  waived  in  this. 

— Chicago’s  record  of  accidents  in  the  first  six  months  of  1905  shows  a 
notable  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1905  the  deaths  from  personal  violence  were  81,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  45  the  year  before,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  purely  ac¬ 
cidental  causes  were  352,  as  compared  with  93  for  1904.  Injuries  from 
accidents  were  3716.  Of  the  deaths  from  such  accidents,  105  were  caused 
by  steam  railways,  49  by  street  railways,  40  by  falling,  32  by  accidental 
poisoning,  32  by  machinery,  25  by  teams  and  wagons  and  17  by  live  wires. 
Of  the  accidents  in  the  first  six  months,  1029  were  due  to  falls,  982  to 
street  railways,  592  to  vehicles  and  312  to  steam  railways. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 

— The  American  Surety  is  on  the  bond  of  David  E.  Sherrlck,  former 
Auditor  of  Indiana,  but  has  sufficient  collateral  to  cover  any  possible  loss 
due  to  his  recent  operations. 

— A.  A.  Janis,  manager  for  the  Empire  State  Surety  at  St.  Louis,  placed 
the  $176,000  contract  bond  on  the  Hill  O’Meara  Construction  Company, 
which  has  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  court 
house. 

— W.  S.  Diggs  has  resigned  the  managership  of  Northern  Ohio  for  the 
American  Surety  to  become  manager  for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  in  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  Pittsburg.  The  change  takes  effect  October  1,  and  M.  Stanley- 
Brown,  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  American  Surety,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Diggs  in  Ohio. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Lite,  Fire  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—It  is  now  expected  that  the  Buffalo  Life  Insurance  Company  will  be  ready 
to  begin  business  on  October  2. 

— E.  E.  Pinkham,  a  prominent  insurance  agent  of  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  that  town. 

— The  Mutual  Benefit  of  Newark  reports  the  increase  made  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1905  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  in  the  amount 
of  new  insurance  applied  for  is  20.7  per  cent. 

— The  Phoenix  National  Fire  of  Monroe  County,  New  York,  is  being  proceeded 
against  by  the  New  York  State  Central  Organization  of  Co-operative  Fire  In¬ 
surance  on  the  ground  of  alleged  illegal  incorporation. 

— It  is  stated  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  new  management  of  the 
Armenia  of  Pittsburg  to  enter  that  company  in  New  Y'ork  State  at  present,  but 
select  lines  on  surplus  business  will  be  written  by  Dickson  &  Tweeddale  of 
New  York  city. 


THE  WEST. 


Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

The  programme  arranged  for  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  the  Northwest,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  October 
11  and  12,  is  as  follows: 

First  Day. — Reports  of  officers;  reports  of  standing  committees;  election  of 
new  members;  president’s  address;  address,  “National  Supervision  of  Insur¬ 
ance,”  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  New  York;  paper,  "Improved  Construction,”  A.  A. 
Maloney,  Kansas  City;  paper,  “Insurance  Legislation  and  Supervision  from  an 
insurance  Commissioner’s  Standpoint,”  Hon.  Zeno  M.  Host,  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  of  Wisconsin;  paper,  “Sentiment  in  Underwriting,”  C.  F.  Shallcross, 
New  York;  paper.  Observations  of  a  Stamping  Secretary,”  W.  B.  McIntyre, 
Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Second  Day. — Address,  “Can  Publicity  Be  Made  Practical,”  C.  M.  Cartwright, 
Chicago;  paper,  “The  Fire  Marshal;  His  Duties  and  His  Opportunities,”  Hon. 
Hy.  D.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio;  pape",  “Chemistry  of  Fires  and  Chemicals  in 
Fires,”  Charles  A.  Hexamer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  paper,  “Overlooked  Hazards,” 
George  A.  Mowry,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  reports  of  special  committees;  general 
discussion;  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— If  plans  now  under  way  materialize,  the  Marquette  Mutual  Life  of  Cliicago 
will  be  reorganized  on  a  stock  basis. 

— The  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  have  decided  to  issue  certificates  for 
$250.  Heretofore  $500  has  been  the  smallest  certificate  issued. 

— Rev.  Morgan  Wood  of  Cleveland  has  been  appointed  general  manager  and 
superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  in  Northern  Ohio. 

— Wilbur  S.  Tupper,  president  of  the  Conservative  Life,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of 
California. 

— A  preliminary  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity 
Company  of  Chicago  has  been  begun  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Illinois,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  quo  warranto  proceedings. 

— The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  approved  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  revision  of  rates.  The  new  schedule  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  level  rates  plan  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America,  Royal 
Arcanum  and  other  orders.  The  new  rates  are  effective  after  November  1. 

— G.  A.  Rathbun,  manager  of  the  Equitable  Life  at  Denver,  reports  that  the 
premiums  paid  by  his  agency  for  the  current  year  ending  September  1  to  the 
home  office  amounted  to  $69,027.  This  is  $12,322  more  than  the  amount  paid 
during  the  previous  year.  This  increase  during  Mr.  Rathbun’s  first  year  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  volumes. 

— The  Southwest  Mutual  Life  and  Indemnity  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Indian  Territory  as  a  legal  reserve  company,  operating  on  a  four  per  cent 
basis,  under  a  special  act  of  Congress.  Its  charter  gives  the  company  the  right 
to  issue  life,  accident  and  casualty  insurance.  The  capital  stock  is  $150,000, 
and  $63,000  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  for  at  par. 

— L.  Samuel,  for  ten  years  general  manager  of  the  Equitable  Life  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  resigned,  and  wilt  promote  a  new  life  company  on  legal  reserve  lines, 
having  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  the  dividends  to  stockholders  to  be  limited 
to  seven  per  cent  and  all  earnings  in  excess  of  this  to  be  paid  to  policyholders 
as  dividends.  The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  stock  contains  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  Portland’s  prominent  men. 

— The  Acme  Life  Association,  which  has  just  been  launched  in  Des  Moines, 
will  operate  an  assessment  plan  with  the  following  features:  Each  member 
will  pay  $10  per  $1000  insurance.  As  membership  fee  approximately  $3  a  year 
per  $1000  for  expenses  and  $3  a  quarter  per  $1000  for  the  first  twenty  quarters, 
besides  the  quarterly  assessments  to  cover  mortality.  The  :  ssociation  is  to  set 
aside  as  a  redemption  fund  $50  per  $1000  insurance  in  interest-bearing  securities. 


deposited  with  the  State  Auditor  of  Iowa,  which  amount  with  its  interest  earn¬ 
ings  shall  be  available  at  the  end  of  five  years  or  any  anniversary  thereafter  as 
a  cash  value  on  surrender  of  the  certificate.  Offices  nave  been  opened  at  309-312 
Observatory  building,  Des  Moines. 

—Actuary  S.  H.  Wolfe  has  just  completed  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Life,  and  in  his  report  to  Insurance  Commissioner  Thos. 
D.  O’Brien  of  Minnesota  says:  “I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repcrt  to  you  that 
the  present  officers  and  directors,  while  recognizing  fully  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  have  gripped  the  corporation’s  affairs  with  the  firm  intention  of  ad¬ 
ministering  them  with  care  and  economy.”  Mr.  Wolfe  also  examined  this  com¬ 
pany  last  spring  at  the  request  of  the  Minnesota  Department. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Wilmington  Fire  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  may  enter  Minnesota. 

— The  Northwestern  Fire  and  Marine  of  Minneapolis  has  appointed  J.  O. 
Myers  &  Co.  its  sole  agents  at  Milwaukee. 

— The  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company  of  Indianapolis  carries  its  entire  line 
of  fire  insurance  in  the  New  England  mutuals. 

.  —Charles  A.  Van  Anden  of  Chicago  died  last  week  in  the  Bridewell,  where  he 
was  a  Federal  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  running  a  “wildcat”  company. 

— Trolley  cars  have  been  secured  by  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  for  the  purpose 
of  rapidly  conveying  fire-fighting  apparatus  from  one  city  to  the  other. 

—The  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  announces  its  change  of 
location  from  67  East  Twenty-first  street  to  its  new  building,  382  Ohio  street. 

—Homer  Fox,  formerly  with  the  Oklahoma  Inspection  Bureau,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  agent  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen  tor  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

— According  to  advices  from  Chicago,  the  Reserve  Fire  and  Marine  of  that 
city  will  shortly  enter  Arkansas  to  do  a  regular  agency  business  and  transact 
a  surplus  line  business  elsewhere  from  headquarters  in  the  above  State. 

— Robert  K.  Meeker  of  Chicago,  son  of  C.  G.  Meeker,  the  Concordia’s  State 
agent  for  Illinois  and  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  Illinois  special  agent  of  the 
companies  represented  by  the  general  agency  of  John  Naghten  &  Co. 

— On  Sunday  last  a  conflagration  occurred  in  Butte,  Mont.,  which  consumed 
a  large  section  of  the  business  district  between  Park  and  Galena  streets,  west 
of  Main.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  with  about  $600,000  insurance. 

—The  Board  of  Trade  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  may  institute  suit  against  the  Ohio 
Inspection  Bureau  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  an  illegal  combination  and 
recommends  unfair  rates.  The  bureau  is  an  independent  one,  and  fixes  rates 
according  to  reports  by  its  investigating  experts. 

— At  a  recent  conference  between  Colorado  Auditor  of  State  A.  E.  Bent, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Insurance  E.  E.  Rittenhouse  and  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  fire  companies  operating  in  Colorado,  the  State  Department  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  fire  companies  would  pay  the  tax,  imposed  by  law, 
requiring  fire  insurance  solicitors  to  take  out  licenses. 

— Ohio  State  Fire  Marshal  Hy.  D.  Davis  has  analyzed  the  causes  of  2714  barn 
fires  during  1901  to  1904,  inclusive,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  most  prolific 
source  of  fires:  Lightning,  459;  incendiary,  276;  exposure,  235;  children  playing 
with  matches,  169.  Unknown  causes  are  credited  with  857.  The  above  named 
caused  a  total  of  1996  fires,  or  73.5  per  cent  of  the  aggregate. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— Charles  T.  O’Ferrall,  president  of  the  American  Guild,  died  on  September  22. 

— The  Equity  Life  Association  of  Staunton,  Va.,  an  assessment  concern,  organ¬ 
ized  seventeen  years  ago,  has  decided  to  retire. 

— The  Texas  National  Life,  now  organizing  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  to  have 
an  authorized  capital  of  $250,000  and  paid-up  capital  of  $125,000,  and  will  write 
accident  insurance  and  old  line  life  insurance,  with  reserves  probably  calculated 
on  the  three  per  cent  basis.  James  A.  Bordeaux  is  promoting  the  company. 

— The  State  Mutual  Life  and  Annuity  Association  has  recently  entered  Indian 
Territory.  Business  for  the  present  year  continues  to  show  gains  over  1904. 
On  the  tenth  of  September  the  association  had  written  one  and  one-half  times 
as  much  insurance  as  was  issued  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  year.  Many 
new  agency  appointments  have  strengthened  the  field  staff  and  every  State  in 
which  the  association  does  business  shows  fine  gains.  Beginning  September  15 
the  association  will  place  on  the  market  a  complete  line  of  annual  dividend  and 
non-participating  insurance. 

— The  new  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company,  organized  at  Fayetteville,  N. 
C.,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  E.  H.  Williamson;  vice- 
presidents,  W.  J.  Johnson,  John  Blue,  A.  L.  James  and  R.  D.  Caldwell;  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer,  C.  J.  Cooper;  medical  director.  Dr.  J.  V.  McGougan; 
attorney,  J.  G.  Shaw;  executive  committee,  J.  W.  McLauchlin,  W.  A.  Vanstory, 
A.  L.  Shaw,  R.  McMillan,  A.  E.  Rankin,  T.  B.  Upchurch,  W.  L.  Holt,  W.  H. 
Sikes  and  T.  L.  Northrop. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Austin  Fire  recently  transferred  its  agency  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  from 
C.  W.  Childress  &  Co.  to  W.  H.  Willie  &  Co. 

— The  Eagle  Fire  Company  of  New  York  has  applied  for  co-operating  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association. 

— The  Georgia  Home  regrets  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Alfred  A.  Well¬ 
born,  its  special  agent  and  adjuster  for  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
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The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  F.  W.  Buckner  of  Dallas, 
Tex. 

— Maury  &  Donnelly  of  Baltimore  have  been  licensed  as  non-resident  brokers 
by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

— Olen  Hart,  of  the  Nashville  fire  insurance  agency  of  Hart,  Sharp  &  Co.,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Tennessee. 

— The  Austin  Fire  has  applied  for  admission  to  Mississippi.  The  business  in 
that  State  will  be  handled  by  A.  C.  Lee  &  Co.,  general  agents  at  Jackson. 

— The  Eagle  Fire  Company  has  appointed  George  N.  Hurt  its  special  agent 
for  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

— Judge  Ingram  of  the  Law  and  Equity  Court  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Roscoe  C.  Nelson  receiver  for  the  Jefferson  Fire  and  Marine  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

— Willis  S.  Mullen  has  bought  out  the  Shallcross  interest  in  the  agency  firm 
of  L.  Z.  Shallcross  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  has  moved  the  agency  to  his  office 
in  the  Kellar  building. 

— It  is  reported  that  George  W.  Jalonick  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  have  the 
general  agency  of  the  recently  organized  Seaboard  Fire  and  Marine  of  Galveston, 
for  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

— The  Atlantic  Fire  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  being  organized  with  a  subscribed 
capital  stock  of  $125,000.  Among  those  interested  are:  Charles  E.  Johnson  and 
H.  W.  Jackson  of  Raleigh,  and  Fred  A.  Woodard  of  Wilson. 

— T.  J.  Munn,  Texas  general  agent  of  the  Commercial  Union  of  London, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Hamburg-Bremen.  R.  D. 
Coughanour  is  now  Texas  special  agent  for  the  Commercial  Union. 

— Joseph  M.  Rogers  and  George  W.  Gano,  formerly  rating  commissioners  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Tenessee  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  have  organized  the 
Tennessee  Inspection  and  Rating  Bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

— Special  agents  in  Virginia  have  organized  the  Virginia  Field  Club,  with  the 
following-named  officers:  Chas.  E.  Wortham,  Jr.,  president;  E.  W.  Butcher, 
first  vice-president;  Oliver  H.  King,  second  vice-president,  and  \Vm.  R.  Robins, 
secretary-treasurer. 

— J.  T.  Dargan,  president  of  the  Atlanta-Birmingham  Fire,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  moral  hazard  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  causing  the  extremely  high  loss 
ratio  on  farm  barns,  and  suggests  higher  rates  to  cover  the  risk,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  putting  the  latter  in  the  prohibited  class. 

— Daniel  &  Buffington  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  will  dissolve  partnership  at 
the  end  of  this  month  by  the  retirement  of  the  senior  partner.  The  firm  of 
Blair  &  Dicky  will  also  be  discontinued,  and  the  business  of  both  agencies  will 
be  consolidated  under  the  firm  name  of  Blair  &  Buffington. 

— It  is  understood  that  the  new  Merchants  and  Miners  Insurance  Company  of 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  has  begun  business,  with  $10,000  authorized  capital,  of 
which  $8500  is  said  to  have  been  subscribed  and  $1000  paid  in.  John  Strosnider 
is  president,  and  James  Damron  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

— The  Real  Estate,  Trust  and  Insurance  Company  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  pro 
moting  the  organization  of  the  Peoples  F'ire  of  that  city,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000  and  a  surplus  of  $100,000.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  will  be: 
T.  F.  Rogers,  president;  R.  A.  Wainwright,  vice-president,  and  E.  P.  Crockett, 
secretary. 

— Attorneys  on  behalf  of  the  Glens  Falls  et  al.  have  filed  suit  at  Louisville. 
Ky.,  against  the  Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  of  that  city,  which 
contends  that  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  an  act  in  1902,  repealing  section 
225  of  the  act  for  the  government  of  first-class  cities,  has  made  the  collection 
of  all  licenses  under  the  old  section  void,  inasmuch  as  no  new  ordinances  were 
passed  after  the  repeal. 

— The  executive  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  has  abol¬ 
ished  the  offices  of  second  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  engineer.  Joseph 
Raines,  who  held  the  former  position,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
and  F.  E.  McKnight  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  lately  held  by  F.  J. 
McFadden,  with  the  title  of  chief  inspector. 

— F.  M.  Butt  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  elected  manager  of  the  Cotton  Insur¬ 
ance  Association.  The  members  of  the  various  local  advisory  committees  are 
as  follows:  New  York — E.  H.  A.  Correa,  chairman;  A.  G.  Mcllwaine,  Jr.;  A.  H. 
Wray  and  Henry  E.  Rees.  New  Orleans — Clarence  F.  Low,  chairman;  James 
B.  Ross  and  E.  H.  Addington.  Dallas — Sam.  P.  Cochran,  chairman;  J.  B.  Here¬ 
ford  and  E.  B.  Keeling. 

— Scruggs  &  Smith  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of 
the  Allemannia  of  Pittsburg  for  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory.  The  firm  also  represents  as  general  agents  the  Westchester, 
Williamsburgh  City,  Assurance  Company  of  America,  North  River  Fire,  New 
Y«rk  Fire,  National  Union,  Pittsburg;  Traders,  Chicago;  Rochester  German, 
Agricultural  and  the  Shawnee  of  Topeka. 

— Practically  all  the  fire  insurance  agencies  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  reports  of  business  written  and  rates  charged  in  the  business  district 
since  August  1,  to  Insurance  Commissioner  Folk,  in  compliance  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  latter  will  submit  the  result  of  these  reports  to  the  Attorney-General, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  agents  have  violated  the  anti-compact  law  of  the 
State  by  a  concerted  action  in  the  advance  of  rates.  The  agents  have,  however, 
sent  the  Insurance  Commissioner  a  joint  letter  questioning  his  right  to  demand 
this  information  and  requesting  to  know  the  use  to  which  he  intends  to  put  it. 
The  agents  hold  that  the  Commissioner  has  no  right  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
rates.  The  Commissioner  has  denied  that  he  had  officially  approved  the  rating 
plan  of  J.  B.  Murrey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  at  the  close  of  the  first 
day  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Hartford  last  week,  the  delegates  were 
ktpt  busy  discussing  informally  the  resolution  submitted  by  J.  J.  Raleigh 
of  St.  Louis,  relative  to  the  troubles  which  have  lately  agitated  the  in¬ 
surance  world,  and  there  were  some  extensive  and  warm  debates  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Allyn  House.  The  reception  tendered  to  the  officers  during 
the  evening  served,  however,  to  restore  the  feeling  of  good-fellowship  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  there  were  evidences  that  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  would  be  reached.  Many  prominent  Insurance  men  of  Hartford 
and  Connecticut,  together  with  a  large  number  of  ladies,  attended  the 
reception,  which  was  pronounced  by  all  a  decided  success. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  session  opened  with  the  presentation  of 
S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  who  read  a  paper  on  “The  Life  Insurance  Company 
from  the  Examiner’s  Viewpoint.”  Inasmuch  as  it  was  Mr.  Wolfe’s  first 
appearance  at  a  public  gathering  since  his  accident  last  June,  he  was 
received  with  a  warm  outburst  of  applause,  while  at  the  close  of  his 
paper  the  vote  of  thanks  tendered  him  was  more  than  usually  hearty. 
Following  Mr.  Wolfe  the  convention  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  topic, 
“Life  Insurance,  the  Highest  Type  of  Commercialized  Beneficence.”  The 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  L.  Brackett  Bishop  of  Chicago,  C.  W. 
Scovel  of  Pittsburg,  J.  Edward  Durham  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  W.  Vroo- 
man  of  New  York.  Major  Kendall  of  Cleveland  w’as  introduced  and 
amused  the  audience  for  some  minutes  before  getting  down  to  serious 
business  in  connection  with  the  topic  dealing  with  the  requisites  for 
permanent  success  in  a  life  insurance  agent.  The  morning  session  closed 
with  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  “Correspondence  Lessons  in  Reaching 
and  Training  New  Life  Insurance  Material,”  by  Elmer  Dwigglns  of  Des 
Moines. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  A.  P.  Childs  of  New  Hampshire  announced 
the  death  of  Insurance  Commissioner  Linehan  of  that  State,  and  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  suitable  resolutions.  President 
Dolph  then  presented  Dr.  Wells  of  Boston,  the  medical  director  of  the 
John  Hancock  Life,  who  gave  an  informal  and  interesting  talk  on  “The 
Problem  of  Life  Insurance  as  Viewed  by  the  Medical  Director.”  He  was 
followed  by  J.  V.  Barry,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Michigan,  with  a 
paper  on  “Lite  Insurance  Ethics.”  Mr.  Barry  won  the  attention  of  the 
convention  at  the  start  by  a  number  of  apt  stories,  and  the  main  features 
of  his  address  won  unstinted  applause.  The  next  business  in  order  was 
the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  Raleigh 
resolution.  Mr.  Plummer,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  the 
report,  explaining  that  the  association  in  its  sixteen  years  of  existence 
had  won  the  respect  of  the  public  at  large  through  its  endeavors  to  up¬ 
hold  the  honorable  and  correct  practices  of  the  business,  and  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  matters  outside  its  proper  jurisdiction.  He  considered  the 
matter  submitted  of  very  serious  importance,  and  ,  that  the  convention 
should  suspend  judgment  until  all  the  facts  had  been  submitted  and  the 
verdict  rendered.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  your  executive  committee  that  the  resolution  offered 
by  a  delegate  from  the  St.  Louis  association  should  not  be  considered  by 
this  convention,  and  that  the  consideration  of  that  or  any  other  similar 
resolution  is  unwarranted  and  outside  the  proper  province  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

Mr.  Van  Tuyl  of  Minneapolis  then  took  the  floor  and  opposed  the  re¬ 
port,  claiming  that  it  was  not  the  time  tor  the  association  to  keep  quiet, 
but  that  it  should  assume  proper  responsibility.  He  said  that  if  the  St. 
Louis  resolution  was  not  adopted  those  in  favor  of  it  would  sign  it  and 
send  it  out  to  the  public.  Major  Kendall  of  Cleveland  called  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  vote,  saying  that  he  did  not  have  to  sign  anything  to  show  that 
he  did  not  stand  for  graft.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Philadelphia,  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  was  postponed  until  Thursday  morning,  and  alter  the 
appointment  of  the  nominating  committee,  with  Matthew  S.  Brennan  of 
Baltimore  as  chairman,  the  convention  adjourned.  A  large  number  of 
delegates  and  ladies  then  participated  in  an  automobile  ride  through 
the  city  and  formed  a  large  theater  party  in  the  evening. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
Thursday  morning,  as  the  first  order  of  business  was  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  St.  Louis  resolution.  Many  of 
the  members  had  worked  hard  over  the  matter  and  Mr.  Van  Tuyl,  amid 
cheers,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  saying  that  another  resolution 
would  be  submitted  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The 
report  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  W.  C.  Johnson  of  New  York  then 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  instantly  adopted: 

Whereas,  At  the  present  time  the  attention  of  the  public  is  directed  to 
evils  recently  discovered  in  the  business  of  life  insurance  to  the  extent 
that  the  long  record  of  the  faithful  handling  of  the  funds  of  policyholders 
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in  the  American  life  insurance  companies  is  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
looked,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  record 
the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  policyholders  in  life  insurance  companies 
of  America  have  during  the  past  half-century  been  administered  with  a 
fidelity,  Integrity  and  ability  which  recent  events  have  but  served  to 
emphasize;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  for  the  best  interests  of  the  policyholders  and  the  com¬ 
panies,  both  of  which  in  a  special  sense  are  committed  to  us,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  suggests  full  and  free  publicity  of  all  the  operations  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  as  best  calculated  to  minimize  future  opportunities 
tor  evil  and  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  best  and  what 
will  surely  grow  to  be  the  greatest  system  of  organized  beneficence  in  the 
world — the  business  of  life  insurance. 

The  original  resolution  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  public  press,  official  committees,  life  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  and  legislative  inquiries  have  disclosed  methods  and  practices  in 
the  management  of  some  life  insurance  companies,  which,  if  not  criminal 
in  their  nature,  appear  to  be  grossly  irregular  and  in  violation  of  the 
trust  involved,  and 

Whereas,  These  disclosures  threaten  to  create,  in  the  minds  of  the  un¬ 
informed,  suspicion  regarding  the  integrity  of  management  of  all  life 
insurance  companies,  and  to  bring  the  business  into  general  disrepute, 
be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  that  we,  the  members  of  this  association,  who  have  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  minds  of  policyholders 
and  in  building  up  the  magnificent  structure,  life  insurance,  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  those  who  have  reposed  confidence  in  us  to  oppose  those 
influences  which  would  tear  it  down,  to  demand  that  if  crimes  have  been 
committed  the  criminals  shall  be  punished  and  that  those  who  have  vio¬ 
lated  their  trust  shall  be  deprived  of  their  trusteeship.  We  urge  and 
insist  that  we  are  not  willing  to  support  in  the  field  misconduct  in  the 
home  offices.  We  oppose  concealment  or  evasion,  and  demand  such  pub¬ 
licity  as  will  lead  to  correction  of  abuses  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

This  question  having  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the  regular  order 
of  business  was  taken  up  and  the  resolution  on  the  death  of  John  C. 
Linehan  of  New  Hampshire  was  submitted  as  follows; 

Resolved,  The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  in  annual 
convention  assembled,  has  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Col.  John 
C.  Linehan,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  was  a  wise  and  efficient  public  servant,  a  genial  and  loyal  friend  of 
life  underw'riters  associations,  standing  for  all  that  was  good  and  helpful 
to  the  great  cause  of  life  insurance.  The  secretary  is  directed  to  extend  to 
his  bereaved  family  this  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  life  insurance  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  spread  a  copy  of 
these  minutes  on  the  records  of  the  organization. 

Announcement  was  next  made  of  the  winners  of  the  prize  essay  con¬ 
test.  The  Calef  Loving-Cup  went  to  Melvin  P.  Porter  of  the  Western 
New  York  Association,  and  Howard  H.  Hoyt  of  Chicago  captured  the  Ben 
Williams  Vase.  Honorable  mention  was  accorded  to  W.  H.  Laughton  of 
Philadelphia,  W.  G.  Harris  of  Worcester  and  G.  M.  Herrick  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  prizes  were  then  presented  and  the  two  leading  essays  read, 
followed  by  a  motion  to  incorporate  them  in  the  official  proceedings. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  on  nominations  a  report  was  presented 
bearing  the  following  names:  For  president,  C.  W.  Scovel,  Pittsburg; 
vice-president,  George  Benham,  St.  Louis;  F.  E.  McMullen,  Rochester; 
and  R.  F.  Shedden,  Atlanta;  secretary,  E.  J.  Clark,  Baltimore;  treasurer. 
Ell  D.  Weeks,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Executive  committee — C.  W.  Orr,  Fort 
Wayne;  R.  L.  Forman,  Atlanta;  W.  R.  Noble,  Louisville;  J.  A.  Wellman, 
Manchester;  W.  Van  Sickle,  Michigan;  G.  L.  Root,  Peoria;  H.  E.  Aldrich, 
Des  Moines;  George  Benham,  St.  Louis;  W.  M.  Wood,  Pittsburg;  John 
Steel,  Omaha,  and  D.  M.  Baker,  Chicago.  The  new  officers  were  then 
installed  and  President  Scovel  took  the  gavel,  assuring  the  convention 
that  the  motto  for  the  coming  year  should  be,  “Each  for  all  and  all  for 
each.” 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  press,  the  Connecticut  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  citizens  of  Hartford  for  entertainment  and  hospitality,  and  to 
the  retiring  officers,  while  a  congratulatory  resolution  was  forwarded  to 
President  Roosevelt  relative  to  the  successful  termination  of  his  eft'orts 
for  peace.  The  extension  fund  of  the  association  was  taken  up  and  addi¬ 
tional  subscriptions  pledged,  which  brought  the  total  amount  up  to  $2000. 
Orders  were  also  pledged  for  copies  of  the  official  proceedings. 

There  was  little  rivalry  lor  the  next  place  of  meeting,  the  delegates 
from  St.  Louis  having  apparently  captured  the  delegates  in  advance,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  accept  their  invitation,  the  time  of  meeting  being  left 
to  the  executive  committee.  There  being  no  other  business,  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourned  sine  die.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Richard  E.  Cochran  of  New  York,  an  ex-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  chairman. 

On  Thursday  evening  over  two  hundred  sat  down  to  dinner  in  Foot 
Guard  Hall,  being  entertained  during  the  consumption  of  the  viands  by 
a  particularly  good  orchestra.  E.  H.  Plummer  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
particularly  good  addresses  were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen:  Rev. 
Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  Mayor  H.  S.  Cummings  of  Stamford,  Attorney- 
General  Herbert  Parker  of  Massachusetts,  Actuary  James  M.  Craig  of 
New  York,  President  Charles  W.  Scovel  and  Charles  W.  Bosworth  of 


Springfield,  Mass.  A  number  of  ladies  were  in  the  balconies  during  the 
evening,  and  all  felt  that  the  banquet  was  not  the  least  successful  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  very  successful  convention. 

ECHOES  OP  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  sixteenth  annuai  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  held  at  Hartford  last  week,  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  most  successful,  and  certainly  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance, 
of  any  of  its  predecessors.  Before  the  first  session  opened  the  register 
showed  over  150  arrivals,  which  number  steadily  increased  until  the  final 
day  showed  more  than  300  recorded.  The  attendance  at  the  sessions  was 
more  than  usually  large.  Unity  Hall  being  at  times  almost  crowded  by 
the  delegates  and  guests.  A  careful  count  showed  an  average  attendance 
at  the  five  business  sessions  of  more  than  250,  while  on  one  occasion  310 
were  counted  in  the  hall  at  one  time.  The  progremme  prepared  was  of 
great  excellence,  as  was  proved  by  the  close  attention  given  to  every 
feature  of  it,  and  the  executive  committee,  and  its  competent  and  grace¬ 
ful  chairman,  are  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  the  convention  un- 
stintingly  accorded. 

*  »  »  «  » 

John  M.  Dolph  made  an  admirable  presiding  officer,  and  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  alone  fully  justified  the  action  of  the  association  in  electing  him  last 
year.  As  is  well  known,  he  worked  very  hard  throughout  the  year  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  association,  and  the  result  of  his  labors 
were  manifest  in  the  increased  strength  of  the  local  associations  and  the 
great  growth  in  membership.  This  convention  showed  an  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  associations  of  fourteen,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  than  a  year 
ago,  while  steps  are  being  taken  in  other  sections,  still  unrepresented, 
to  form  new  bodies.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling  prevalent  among  many 
of  the  older  members  of  the  national  body  that  for  the  present  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  devoted  to  the  strengthening  and  upbuilding  of  the 
existing  bodies  than  to  the  organization  of  new  ones.  The  association, 
it  is  felt,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unwieldy  through  weight  of  numbers, 
and  its  influence  can  be  made  greater  through  concentration  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  its  present  membership  than  by  bringing  in  numerous  weak 
and  apathetic  bodies. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Charles  W.  Scovel,  the  new  president,  promises  to  add  additional  lustre 
to  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected,  and  will  not  be  found 
behind  in  achievement  in  the  line  of  his  distinguished  predecessors  from 
Carpenter  to  Dolph.  He  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  representatives  of 
a  pushing  company,  the  Provident  Savings  Life  of  New  York,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  doing  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hand  finds  to  do. 
Mr.  Scovel  was  born  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1862,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sylvester  Scovel,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  is  still  a  professor  there.  Mr.  Scovel  graduated  from 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1883  and  secured  his  A.M. 
degree  three  years  later.  He  also  studied  law  at  Columbia  University 
and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Germany.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bar  in  1886  and  practiced  in  Pittsburg  until  1897,  serving  for 
three  terms  as  secretary  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association,  in 
which  office  he  won  the  warm  commendation  of  his  associates.  In  1897 
he  entered  the  life  insurance  field  as  manager  of  the  Provident  Savings 
Life  of  New  York  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  has  since  built  up  one 
of  the  most  prominent  agencies  in  the  country.  His  connection  with  as¬ 
sociation  work  has  been  as  active  as  with  his  company,  he  having  joined 
the  Pittsburg  association  in  1897  and  served  as  its  president  for  the 
years  1901  and  1902,  while  he  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  na¬ 
tional  gatherings  since  1899.  With  such  a  record,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  association  under  his  administration  will  be  success¬ 
fully  conducted  and  new  laurels  gained.  Personally  Mr.  Scovel  possesses 
all  the  attributes  of  a  manly  man,  and  will  make  warm  friends  wherever 
his  duties  may  call  him  during  the  coming  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Vice-Presidents  George  Benham  of  the  Penn  Mutual  at  St.  Louis,  F.  E. 
McMullen  of  the  .(Etna  at  Rochester,  and  Robert  F.  Shedden  of  the 
Mutual  of  New  York  at  Atlanta,  are  all  men  of  great  activity  in  associa¬ 
tion  work,  and  they  will  uphold  the  hands  of  the  president  in  their  re¬ 
spective  sections  in  a  manner  which  will  result  in  great  good.  Messrs. 
McMullen  and  Shedden  were  present  at  the  convention  and  personally 
pledged  their  best  efforts,  while  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  in  attendance,  as  well  as  the  St.  Louis  delegation,  became 
sponsors  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Benham  will  do  whatever 
is  required  of  him. 

*  ♦  *  »  * 

The  re-election  of  Secretary  Ernest  Judson  Clark  of  Baltimore,  a  John 
Hancock  man,  was  a  deserved  compliment  to  a  most  thorough-going  offi¬ 
cial.  The  work  of  the  secretary’s  office  increases  each  year,  and  although 
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Mr.  Clark  took  It  up  only  a  year  ago,  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no  previous 
incumbent  of  the  office  has  done  more  thorough  work,  even  though  past 
secretaries  have  all  been  indefatigable  workers.  The  association  will  be 
fortunate  if  they  can  retain  Mr.  Clark's  services  for  many  years,  although 
there  is  good  presidential  timber  in  him. 

*  *  ♦  •  * 

Those  who  remember  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1895, 
may  recall  that  two  sons  of  the  then  president,  E.  H.  Plummer,  acted  as 
pages,  and  received  a  warm  reception.  At  this  convention  Mr.  Plummer 
was  again  very  much  in  evidence  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  one  of  the  pages  of  ten  years  ago  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Philadelphia  association,  he  having  followed  his 
father’s  footsteps  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Berkshire  Life.  He  re- 
cived  many  W’arm  greetings,  and  his  training  will  undoubtedly  bring  him 
in  constant  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  association  work,  so  that  in 
future  years  there  may  be  another  E.  H.  Plummer  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association. 

•  »  *  *  » 

To  the  New  York  association  fell  the  honor  this  year  of  having  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  ex-President  Richard  E.  Cochran 
having  been  elected  to  that  important  and  responsible  position.  Its 
duties  are  unquestionably  in  good  hands,  and  there  will  be  no  cessation  of 
interest  displayed  by  any  of  the  members  so  long  as  the  new  chairman 
can  impart  to  them  some  of  his  own  energy. 

•  •  *  •  * 

At  last  the  five-minute  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  field  men 
seems  to  have  become  firmly  established  as  a  feature  of  the  conventicn. 
Three  of  the  topics  in  the  programme  were  taken  up  and  quite  ably 
handled,  although  there  was  some  disappointment  felt  that  the  other 
two  were  not  reached.  Those  discussed  were  fitter  themes  for  essays 
than  for  free  discussion,  a  fact  which  was  evident  when  only  those  as¬ 
signed  to  talk  took  up  the  time  of  the  convention.  It  might  be  well  for 
the  committee  on  topics  another  year  to  select  such  subjects  as  are  likely 
to  bring  out  a  full  and  free  discussion  on  the  floor.  Topics  four  and  five 
of  this  year’s  programme  could  well  find  a  place  next  year. 

•  *  •  *  * 

Hartford’s  hospitality  is  proverbial  throughout  the  country,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  a  great  insurance  center,  extra  efforts  were  made  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  delegates  and  their  ladies.  That  everybody  who  attended 
went  away  satisfied,  goes  without  saying,  and  they  were  especially  grate¬ 
ful  to  L.  C.  Slayton,  president  of  the  Connecticut  association,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  see  that  everybody  was  properly  looked 
after.  Mr.  Slayton  represents  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  New  Haven,  and  for  so  young  a  man  ranks  high  among  the 
workers  of  that  company.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  Henry  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  the  Mayor  of  Hartford,  Hon.  William  H.  Henney,  were  par¬ 
ticularly  gracious  in  their  words  of  welcome  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  things  smooth  for  all.  Their  attendance  at  the  banquet 
on  Thursday  evening  was  specially  appreciated.  The  life  insurance 
presidents  of  Hartford  were  also  to  the  front  in  their  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  association.  The  welcome  extended  by  President  Holcombe 
of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  and  Russell  of  the  Connecticut  General  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  while  Senator  Bulkeley  of  the  ^tna  Life,  and  Dunham 
of  the  Travelers,  were  cordially  received  at  the  banquet.  Vice-President 
Lunger  of  the  Travelers  also  met  many  old  acquaintances  and  made 
many  new  ones. 

»  »  »  »  » 

The  delegation  from  the  New  England  Women’s  Association  attracted 
considerable  interest  and  was  noted  for  its  constant  attendance  at  the 
sessions,  even  the  entertainment  specially  provided  for  ladies  failing  to 
draw  them  from  the  sessions.  The  delegation  was  headed  by  Miss  Julia 
A.  Sprague,  representing  the  Mutual  Life,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Florence  E.  Shaal  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hall  of  the  Equitable.  Mrs.  Shaal  has 
charge  of  the  women’s  department  for  the  Equitable  at  Boston,  having 
some  sixty  agents  working  under  her.  At  the  recent  Manhattan  Beach 
Convention  of  Equitable  Agents  she  was  one  of  the  silver  loving-cup 
winners  for  meritorious  service  during  the  first  three  months  of  1895,  and 
also  received  a  split-second  watch  for  making  the  best  seven  and  one- 
half  minutes’  speech,  in  competition  with  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  East  and  South.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  here  that  she  is  a 
very  energetic  and  capable  worker.  In  arranging  the  programme  for 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  next  year,  such  a  prize-winning  speaker  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

*  •  *  »  , 

At  the  opening  session,  cordial  greetings  were  extended  to  the  ex- 
presidents  of  the  association,  who  were  out  in  force  and  seated  on  the 
platform.  Among  them  were  E.  H.  Plummer  of  Philadelphia,  1895;  Rich¬ 


ard  E.  Cochran,  New  York,  1898;  James  L.  Johnson,  Springfield,  Mass., 
1899;  I.  Layton  Register,  Philadelphia,  1900;  William  D.  Wyman,  Chicago, 
1901,  and  Philip  H.  Farley,  New  York,  1902.  Ex-Secretaries  L.  D.  Drewry 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Fred  B.  Mason  of  Chicago,  were  also  present,  as  were 
Stephen  F.  Woodman  of  Boston,  and  William  G.  Carroll  of  Philadelphia, 
honored  for  their  services  in  the  past  as  heads  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

•  *  •  '  *  * 

F.  H.  Betts,  a  former  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  was  on 
hand  at  the  opening  session  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Heublein  on  Wednesday  evening,  tendered  him  by  the  Insurance 
journalists  in  recognition  of  the  many  courtesies  he  had  shown  them 
during  his  tenn  of  office  and  since.  About  twenty  persons  sat  down, 
there  being  present  as  guests,  in  addition  to  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
Governor  Roberts  of  Connecticut,  Mayor  Henney  of  Hartford,  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  Barry  of  Michigan.  The  officials  of  the  State  ex¬ 
pressed  their  pleasure  at  the  honor  accorded  Mr.  Betts,  and  what  with  a 
few  informal  talks  and  a  number  of  stories,  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  by  all. 

•  *  «  •  * 

In  handling  the  resolution  presented  by  Delegate  Raleigh  of  St.  Louis, 
the  convention  exhibited  its  usual  conservative  and  clear  judgment. 
Fortunately  for  all,  the  main  fight  was  kept  off  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  many  hours  were  put  in  between  sessions  in  the  effort  to  reach 
a  correct  solution  of  what  at  times  appeared  to  be  an  embarrassing 
problem.  It  was  urged  that  this  was  a  time  to  build  up  the  Institution  of 
life  insurance,  and  that  all  its  representatives  should  stand  together  in 
maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  system  at  large.  This 
line  of  argument  finally  prevailed,  and  the  association  stands  where  it 
has  aiways  stood — for  conservatism  and  for  the  best  possible  development 
of  the  system  in  every  phase. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS. 

ANNUAL  SESSION  AT  BRETTON  WOODS,  N.  H. 

[Special  Report  to  The  Spectator.] 

Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  September  25. — Amidst  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  rugged  hills  of  the  Granite  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  thirty- 
sixth  annual  session  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  was  called  to  order  by  President  F.  L.  Cutting,  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Massachusetts,  at  11  o’clock  this  morning'.  In  a  few  brief 
remarks  he  formally  declared  the  convention  in  session,  and  alluded  to 
the  feeling  of  sorrow  prevalent  over  the  lamented  death  of  John  C. 
Linehan,  late  Insurance  Commissioner  of  this  State,  and  in  whose  honor 
the  convention  last  year  decided  to  come  here. 

Hon.  John  McLane,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  was  then  presented 
and  extended  a  cordial  welcome.  He  reviewed  briefly  the  glorious  his¬ 
torical  record  of  the  State  from  pre-revolutionary  times  down  tO'  the 
recent  conclusion  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia,  negotiated  at 
Portsmouth.  In  referring  to  the  objects  of  the  convention  and  the  duties 
confronting  the  Commissioners,  he  said  that  they  had  to  act  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  people,  but  that  they  must  be  just  to  the  people  and 
just  to  the  corporations.  It  was  easy,  he  said,  in  peaceful  times,  for  a 
man  to  drift  along,  but  the  strong  man  must  occasionally  fight  against 
the  tide,  and  such  a  time  seemed  to  have  arrived.  A  feeling  reference 
was  made  by  the  speaker  to  the  late  Mr.  Linehan,  whom  he  described  as 
a  faithful  and  efficient  public  servant,  a  true,  warm-hearted  friend,  a 
man  without  enemies,  and  with  friends  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

A.  I.  Vorys  of  Ohio  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  saying  that 
the  convention  appreciated  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  such  an  historic 
State  and  amid  such  wonderful  natural  beauties.  He  also  dwelt  upon 
the  regret  of  those  present  at  the  loss  of  the  dean  of  the  convention. 

Following  Mr.  Vorys,  recognition  was  granted  to  Geo.  H.  Adams,  who 
was  appointed  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New  Hampshire  on  Monday. 
He  felt  that  the  first  formal  action  of  the  convention  should  deal  with 
the  loss  it  had  sustained,  and  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  appropriate  action.  The  committee  consists  of  President  Cutting 
of  Massachusetts,  Adams  of  New  Hampshire,  Vorys  of  Ohio,  and  Apple- 
ton  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cutting  then  read  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  taking  for 
his  subject  “Supervision  of  Insurance  Companies — What  It  Implies.” 
He  sketched  the  evolution  of  supervision  in  Massachusetts,  and  among 
other  things,  said:  “In  general,  I  would  say,  first,  that  it  implies  that 
the  person  charged  with  that  duty  should  keep  in  such  close  touch  with 
all  the  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  his  State  that  he  can,  with 
reasonable  assurance,  say  that  they  are  up  to  the  standard  of  solvency 
and  safety  prescribed  by  the  laws  under  which  he  is  acting;  and  second, 
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that  he  Is  In  duty  bound  to  put  before  the  public  no  statement  or  report, 
even  though  sworn  to  by  the  officers  of  the  company,  that  he  is  not 
reasonably  assured  Is  near  enough  in  accord  with  the  facts  so  that  his 
constituents  will  not,  through  his  negligence  or  inefficiency,  become  a 
loser  by  the  failure  of  the  supervised  companies.”  The  address  dwelt 
largely  upon  the  advantages  of  auditing  the  statements  submitted  by 
the  companies,  and  several  cases  of  discrepancies  discovered  by  a  proper 
audit  and  inspection  were  cited.  The  objection  that  the  time  taken  by 
such  audits  prevents  the  prompt  publication  of  the  reports,  was  disposed 
of  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to  delay  the  publication  of  a  correct 
statement  than  to  allow  a  garbled  report  to  go  out. 

The  address  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Carr  of  Maine. 

Roll-call  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  present  delegates  from 
twenty-nine  States,  equaling  in  that  respect  the  1903  convention  at  Balti¬ 
more,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  thirtieth  State  was  recorded.  The  full 
list  of  delegates  follows: 

Colorado,  A.  E.  Bent;  Connecticut,  Theron  Upson,  Charles  Hughes; 
Delaware,  G.  W.  Marshall;  District  of  Columbia,  T.  E.  Drake,  George  W. 
Ingham;  Illinois,  Wm.  R.  Vredenburgh,  J.  J.  Brinkerhoff;  Iowa,  B.  F. 
Carroll;  Kansas,  C.  H.  Lullng;  Kentucky,  H.  R.  Prewitt;  Louisiana,  E.  J. 
McGivney;  Maine,  S.  W.  Carr;  Maryland,  Jas.  E.  Green;  Massachusetts, 
F.  L.  Cutting,  F.  H.  Hardison;  Michigan,  J.  V.  Barry,  Nelson  B.  Hadley; 
Minnesota,  T.  D.  O’Brien;  Missouri,  W.  D.  Vandiver;  Mississippi,  W. 
Q.  Cole;  Montana,  H.  R.  Cunningham;  Nebraska,  J.  L.  Pierce;  New 
Hampshire,  Geo.  H.  Adams;  New  York,  H.  D.  Appleton;  North  Dakota, 
E.  C.  Cooper;  Ohio,  A.  I.  Vorys;  Pennsylvania,  S.  W.  McCulloch,  R.  E. 
Forster;  Rhode  Island,  C.  C.  Gray;  Tennessee,  Reau  E.  Folk;  Texas.  W. 
J.  Clay;  Vermont,  John  L.  Bacon,  F.  G.  Fleetwood,  W.  W.  Russell;  West 
Virginia,  A.  C.  Scherr,  and  Wisconsin,  Z.  M.  Host. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  was  also  present,  among  them  being  C.  P. 
Ellerbe  of  St.  Louis,  F.  J.  Moore  of  Philadelphia,  Wm.  Bro-Smlth  and 
Hon.  F.  H.  Betts  of  Hartford,  H.  G.  B.  Alexander  and  A.  E.  Forrest  of 
Chicago,  Wm.  E.  Moore,  J.  Carlton  Ward,  Philip  H.  Farley,  S.  H.  Wolfe, 
Geo.  A.  Brinkerhoff,  W.  F.  Thummel,  A.  A.  Fullerton  of  New  York;  F. 
L.  Hoffman  of  Newark,  and  Robert  F.  Shedden  of  Atlanta. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Adams  of  New  Hampshire  invited  the 
delegates  and  their  ladies  to  take  trips  to  Mt.  W'ashington  and  Franconia 
Notch  whenever  the  weather  was  propitious.  The  president  was  em¬ 
powered  to  adjourn  the  convention  whenever  the  proper  arrangements 
could  be  made. 

The  papers  relating  to  Assets  of  Surety  Companies,  prepared  by  S.  B. 
Sheibley  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  F.  W.  La  Frentz  of  New  York,  were 
then  read.  They  were  followed  by  a  more  or  less  informal  discussion 
on  the  subject,  which  wandered  off  to  the  proper  court  bonds  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  effect  of  deposit  laws.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
the  presenters  of  the  papers,  following  which  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  Wednesday  morning. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  OP  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Extracts  from  the  address  made  by  Frederick  H.  Nash  of  Boston: 

There  is  no  longer  doubt  of  the  advantage  to  the  public  and  to  the 
trustworthy  companies  from  governmental  supervision.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  which  government  shall  exercise  the  power. 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  real,  and  are  felt  not  only  by  the 
companies,  which  justly  complain  of  too  much  government,  but  also  by 
the  fifty  State  governments  themselves.  The  companies  have  suffered 
from  unscientific  and  oppressive  taxation  and  costly  examinations,  and 
from  the  minor  burden  of  making  reports  to  so  many  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
of  their  several  States,  are  handicapped  in  regulating  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  by  the  territorial  limitations  of  each  State's  power. 

In  most  of  the  States,  most  of  the  insurance  business  is  done  by  com¬ 
panies  of  other  States.  The  business  of  insurance  is  peculiar.  In  that  it 
does  not  consist  of  Isolated  transactions  but  of  continuous  contract  rela¬ 
tions  running  through  long  periods  of  time.  If  a  foreign  company  in¬ 
dulges  its  financial  tastes  in  ways  that  this  State  would  check,  all  the 
preventive  power  of  this  State  is  limited  to  giving  the  foreign  company 
its  choice  either  to  follow  our  policy  or  to  remove  its  agencies  hence. 
But  a  Commissioner,  though  he  have  all  power,  will  hesitate,  except  for 
most  cogent  reasons,  to  drive  away  a  company,  because  its  policyholders 
will  be  so  much  inconvenienced  if  there  are  no  agencies  and  no  way  of 
suing  upon  future  obligations  except  in  a  foreign  State. 

If  transactions  of  insurance  by  a  company  outside  the  State  of  its 
charter  could  be  subject  to  license  by  Federal  authority,  the  menace  of 
restricting  the  company’s  business  to  one  State  by  taking  away  the  license 
would  probably  be  effectual  to  prevent  future  violations  of  law,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  leaving  policyholders  to  transact  business  and  sue  in 
foreign  States  would  in  practice  be  Inconsiderable. 

Infractions  of  a  Federal  law  could  be  punished  wherever  committed, 
while  infractions  of  State  laws  by  a  foreign  corporation  often  cannot  be 
suitably  punished,  if  the  corporation  is  content  to  leave  the  State  and 
has  no  property  within  it.  A  judgment  obtained  by  the  State  against  a 
foreign  corporation  in  a  suit  to  recover  penalties,  though  in  form  civil 
rather  than  criminal,  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  proceeding  beyond 
its  own  boundaries. 

Again,  under  the  present  system  the  officers  of  a  company  are  required 


to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  their  reports  to  the  several  States.  In  the 
statutes  of  many  States  wilfully  making  a  false  oath  is  said  to  be  per¬ 
jury.  How  are  the  pains  and  penalties  of  such  statutes  to  be  enforced? 
The  few  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  formality  of  taking  a  false  oath 
cannot  be  punished  in  one  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  another 
State,  and  the  State  whose  laws  are  transgressed  by  the  taking  of  a 
false  oath  beyond  its  jurisdiction  cannot  treat  a  transgressor  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  Falsifying  a  statement  required  by  Federal  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  readily  punished  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  from  both  points  of  view,  from  that 
of  the  companies  and  from  that  of  the  public,  restriction  of  the  powers 
of  the  fifty  State  departments  each  to  the  domestic  insurance  business 
of  the  companies  of  its  own  State,  and  the  establishment  for  inter-State 
business  of  one  honest,  perfectly  managed.  Federal  department,  divorced 
from  politics,  would  be  a  convenience.  But  such  substitution  is  un¬ 
attainable.  *  *  * 

Unless  the  business  of  insurance  is  commerce.  Congress  has  no  more 
power  to  regulate  it  than  to  regulate  State  banks,  and  each  State  may 
refuse  to  admit  an  insurance  company  of  any  other  State,  and  hence  may 
admit  it  upon  any  terms  that  it  sees  fit  to  impose. 

A  corporation,  though  a  person,  is  not  a  citizen.  Therefore  it  has  not 
the  guaranteed  right  to  take  np  its  residence  where  it  chooses  within  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  kept  from  establishing  itself  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  State  which  chartered  it,  if  the  other  States  so  determine. 
This  is  the  law  as  to  corporations  in  general.  But  a  corporation  which 
is  carrying  on  commerce  among  the  States  cannot  be  kept  from  transact¬ 
ing  a  business  which  is  inter-State  commerce  in  any  State.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  regulation  of  such  commerce  is  left  by  the  Constitution  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Congress,  then,  is  the  only  power  which  can  regulate  inter-State 
commerce.  In  those  respects  in  which  Congress  has  not  dealt  with  it, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  is  that  it  must  not  be  prohibited.  Short 
of  prohibition,  however,  the  States  may  in  various  ways  interfere  with 
inter-State  commerce  very  seriously,  while  Congress  retrains  from  regu¬ 
lation.  But  when  Congress  constitutionally  deals  with  the  subject- 
matter  theretofore  covered  by  the  States,  their  action  is  displaced,  if  in 
conflict  with  the  law  of  Congress.  •  *  * 

In  my  opinion  the  lottery  case  does  not  shake  the  authority  of  the  in¬ 
surance  cases.  Its  effect  is  carefully  limited  by  the  majority  opinion,  so 
that  its  only  application  to  insurance  is  this  :  if  Congress  should  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  dissemination  of  certain  insurance  policies  is  confessedly 
injurious  to  the  public  morals,  it  might  prohibit  their  carriage  by  public 
carriers  from  State  to  State.  If  the  converse  of  this  proposition  shall 
ever  be  held  to  be  sound,  that  Congress  can  compel  a  State  to  receive 
such  commodities  as  in  its  opinion  are  innocuous,  the  question  will  be 
raised  whether  it  can  compel  a  State  to  receive  among  its  citizens  such 
pecuniary  obligations  as  a  Federal  Commissioner  thinks  fit,  and  to  harbor 
the  agencies  which  disseminate  them.  If  it  may  accomplish  this  with  re¬ 
gard  to  insurance  policies,  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  contracts 
of  bond  and  investment  companies,  of  building  and  loan  associations,  of 
fraternal  and  assessment  insurance  companies,  and  the  operation  of  for¬ 
eign  banking  corporations. 

I  submit  that  it  is  a  far  different  thing  for  Congress  to  close  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  commerce  to  a  tainted  thing,  whether  the  taint  is  physical  or 
moral,  from  the  proposition  that  it  may  compel  the  States  to  take  in 
the  obligations  of  foreign  companies  which  deal  in  promises.  *  *  * 

The  truth  is,  as  I  view  it,  that  insurance,  like  banking  and  the  system 
of  exchange  by  bills  and  notes,  has  grown  to  be  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  modern  commerce,  but  it  is  not  commerce.  The  policy  of  insurance, 
like  a  lottery  ticket,  a  bag  of  gold  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  a  subject  of 
commerce,  and  its  transportation  from  one  State  to  another  is  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  Congress  can  supervise  the  transportation  but  not  the 
insurance  company.  But  the  business  of  making  contracts  of  insurance 
is  no  more  commerce  than  the  business  of  loaning  money.  The  loan  of 
money  by  a  New  York  bank,  which  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of 
commerce  by  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  would  never  be  deemed  Inter- 
State  commerce  by  the  most  enthusiastic  federalist.  Yet  that  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  insurance  of  merchandise  in  a  warehouse  which  is 
pledged  to  secure  the  loan. 

If  the  contract  of  indemnity  is  not  commerce,  yet  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  interchange  of  reciprocal  pecuniary  benefits  between  the  insured 
and  the  company  is  commerce,  that  the  transfer  of  money  by  the  com¬ 
pany  from  New  York  to  the  insured  in  Massachusetts,  in  exchange  for 
his  premiums,  is  inter-State  commerce  just  as  the  transfer  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  in  New  York  to  a  buyer  in  Massachusetts  is  inter-State  com¬ 
merce. 

Were  this  to  be  established  as  law,  no  limit  to  its  effect  upon  the 
affairs  of  men  can  be  foreseen.  Any  interchange  of  pecuniary  benefits 
between  the  States  must,  then,  be  inter-State  commerce.  A  New  York 
resident  buys  a  farm  in  Connecticut.  If  the  owner  lives  in  Connecticut 
the  purchase  is  a  matter  of  Inter-State  commerce,  while  if  he  lives  in 
New  York  it  is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern.  In  the  former  case,  a  law 
of  Congress  requiring  a  particular  form  of  conveyance  and  registry  at 
Washington  would  be  constitutional;  in  the  latter  case,  the  Connecticut 
law  alone  would  govern.  •  »  * 

The  purpose  of  the  suggested  Federal  action  is  regulation.  To  be 
effective,  an  act  must  prohibit  transactions  of  insurance,  that  is,  the 
Interchange  of  pecuniary  benefits  of  Insurance  among  the  States,  except 
by  companies  which  comply  with  all  conditions  which  it  may  Impose. 
At  present  a  State  may  constitutionally  prohibit  its  citizens  from  making 
a  contract  within  the  State  with  any  foreign  insurance  company.  The 
only  reason  the  citizen  cannot  be  prohibited  from  making  such  contract 
without  the  State  is  that  the  laws  of  a  State  do  not  reach  beyond  its 
borders;  but  If  inter-State  insurance  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  laws  run  throughout  the  country,  it  may  prohibit  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  contract  with  any  company  except  with  companies  organized  in 
the  State  where  the  insured  lives. 

If  Congress  may  prohibit  the  interchange  of  these  pecuniary  benefits, 
so  it  may  of  many  others  of  similar  character.  The  point  here  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  raised  in  the  suggestion  that  corporations  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  merchandise  in  one  State  and  its  delivery  to  purchasers  in 
another  should  be  required  to  have  a  Federal  license.  The  contract  for 
such  sale  is  a  contract  of  Inter-State  commerce,  and  its  unauthorized 
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consummation  may  conceivably  be  prohibited  by  the  power  which  regu¬ 
lates  inter-State  commerce.  But  the  contract  of  indemnity  to  pay 
money  upon  the  happening  of  an  event  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  inter-State  commerce,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  situation  if  Congress 
could  prohibit  the  payment  of  money  between  residents  of  different 
States  in  satisfaction  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  which  Congress 
can  have  no  concern.  Congress  may  regulate  the  express  company  which 
carries  the  money,  for  the  business  of  transportation  is  commerce;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  decision  in  the  lottery  case,  I  venture  to  believe  that  it 
cannot  prohibit  the  transportation  of  money  or  credits.  *  »  • 

Let  me  consider  now  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  inter-State  insurance  transactions  alone  of  these 
kindred  matters  now  left  to  the  States  are  commerce,  and,  finally, 
whether  there  is  not  a  more  practicable  and  beneficial  remedy  for  exist¬ 
ing  evils  than  either  constitutional  amendment  or  the  reversal  of  a  line 
of  unanimous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  the  champions  of 
Federal  regulation  so  cheerfully  anticipate. 

Suppose  Congress  regulates  the  business  of  insurance  between  a  New 
York  company  and  its  policyholders  in  other  States,  and  the  regulation 
goes  unchallenged  or  is  held  to  be  valid.  What  power  would  be  left  in 
the  States  other  than  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  for  example?  We 
may  assume  that  such  act  of  Congress  would  provide  for  a  license  under 
which  the  company  might  enter  all  the  States  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
business,  such  license  to  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  company  should  com¬ 
ply  with  the  act,  and  be  deemed  solvent  by  the  Federal  Commissioner. 

The  company  could  establish  its  agencies  in  Massachusetts.  These, 
and  all  brokers  and  agents  acting  exclusively  for  insurance  companies 
of  other  States  so  licensed,  would  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  license 
tees  to  the  State  because  Massachusetts  cannot  charge  for  what  Congress 
has  given  as  a  right. 

Massachusetts  could  not  examine  into  the  affairs  or  conditions  of  such 
company,  but  would  have  to  trust  that  the  Federal  Commissioner  had 
done  his  full  duty. 

The  reserve  liability  of  such  a  life  company  might  no  longer  be  com¬ 
puted  according  to  the  Massachusetts  standard.  The  company’s  financial 
condition  would  be  published,  based  upon  such  estimate  of  its  future  lia¬ 
bilities  as  the  Federal  Commissioner  might  be  authorized  to  make.  Con¬ 
gress  might  adopt  some  method  of  gross  valuation,  instead  of  the  net 
valuation  required  in  Massachusetts  ever  since  St.  1856,  c.  252,  and 
adopted  after  most  careful  investigation  by  Elizur  Wright. 

The  company  might  reinsure  its  Massachusetts  risks  in  any  company 
licensed  by  Federal  authority,  and  the  State  would  have  no  responsibility 
in  the  matter. 

Massachusetts  could  no  longer  require  its  standard  form  of  fire  policy, 
limit  its  term  or  prohibit  insurance  under  a  “valued  policy.” 

A  fidelity  or  surety  company  might  execute  bonds  without  restraint  or 
supervision  by  Massachusetts. 

Assessment  life  insurance  companies  could  not  be  forbidden  from  at¬ 
tracting  the  poor  of  Massachusetts  with  their  cheap  and  delusive  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  foreign  fraternal  benefit  orders,  with  rates  so  low  that  they 
are  at  the  threshold  of  insolvency,  must  be  admitted,  if  Congress  should 
so  decide. 

The  State  could  tax  its  domestic  companies  as  usual,  but  could  not 
impose  an  excise  or  franchise  tax  upon  foreign  companies.  For  example, 
at  present  all  life  companies  pay  an  excise  tax  of  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent  upon  the  net  value  of  all  policies  held  by  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
The  result  would  be  that  a  foreign  corporation  holding  trust  funds  for 
Massachusetts  policyholders  would  be  exempt  from  taxation,  while  a 
(hDmestic  corporation  would  not  be  exempt. 

jT  Of  course,  the  State  could  tax  directly  to  Its  citizens  by  a  property  tax 
their  investments  in  insurance  companies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  ) 

Foreign  fire  insurance  companies  could  not  be  taxed  a  percentage  of 
their  premiums.  »  ♦  • 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  look  forward  with  either  hope  or  appre¬ 
hension  to  Federal  supervision.  The  proposed  law  of  Congress  is  un- 
constitutimal,  and  the  people  will  not  for  this  purpose  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  nf  the  experience  of  one  hundred  years  has  taught  us  that 
union  is  inferior  to  a  centralized  government,  we  will  create  a  Federal 
Commonwealth,  not  centralize  insurance  supervision  alone.  But  instead 
of  looking  to  revolution,  we  ought  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  in 
State  supervision  and  make  it  better.^ 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  seena  to  me  not  unavoidable;  we  may 
^asonably  anticipate  their  remedy. 

fit  is  said  that  some  State  departments  have  been  dishonest.  Con¬ 
spicuous  instances  might  be  cited;  they  have  even  reached  the  courts. 
But  the  help  for  this  is  certainly  not  to  transfer  all  the  opportunities  for 
dishonesty  to  one  Federal  official./ 

p  The  existence  of  "wildcat”  companies  chartered  by  one  State  and  prey¬ 
ing  exclusively  upon  the  inhabitants  of  other  States  is  not  necessarily  in¬ 
cidental  to  our  form  of  government.  A  little  comity  among  the  States 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  stamp  out  this  evil.  Indeed,  I  have  found  in  my 
own  experience  that  concerted  action  against  such  concerns  by  several 
Attorneys-General  is  more  effective  than  fraud  orders  from  Washington. 
A  suggestion  from  one  State  to  another  works  as  well  as  though  it  were 
backed  by  power  to  command! 

Another  evil,  the  burden  of  license  and  privilege  taxes,  which  amount 
every  year  to  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  supervision, 
rests  upon  the  policyholders.  Let  them  look  to  their  interest  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Since  every  State  has  thousands  of  voters  who  hold  policies  in 
companies  which  feel  this  burden,  thg  tax  evil  may  be  removed  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  by  the  real  sufferers.  TLet  the  companies,  instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  to  change  the  burden,  eaucate  their  policyholders) 

At  present  practically  all  the  Superintendents  of  Insurance  nave  power 
to  examine  any  company  doing  business  within  their  respective  States  at 
its  own  expense.  This  power  has  at  times  been  abused.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  taken  away.  The  knowledge  that  your  published  report  upon 
the  financial  standing  of  a  company  of  your  own  State  may  have  to  stand 
comparison  with  the  published  examination  of  one  of  your  brethren 
should  make  you  careful.  This  law  should  guard  the  public  from  the 
evil  of  a  favoring  examination,  and  it  will  fulfill  its  Intent  if  you,  in 
convention,  devise  machinery  for  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  unvarying 


acceptance  of  the  examination  of  the  home  State,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  needless  interference  with  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  company. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  insurance  business  is  the 
lack  of  harmony  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States  upon  insurance  ques¬ 
tions.  rSo  far  as  this  is  shown  in  conflicting  decisions  of  the  courts,  it 
is  no  worse  for  insurance  companies  than  tor  others  which  deal  in  the 
various  StatesJ  except  that  many  judges  lack  the  technical  knowledge 
peculiarly  required  in  insurance  cases,  and  it  would  be  in  nowise  amelio¬ 
rated  by  Federal  supervision  of  the  companies.  But  so  far  as  serious 
lack  of  accord  appears  in  the  supervisory  and  visitatorial  legislation  of 
the  several  States,  the  remedy  is  partly  in  your  hands.  I  know  of  no 
State  whose  statutes  regarding  insurance  ought  not  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  not  by  a  legislative  committee,  but  by  a  commission  of  experts 
on  Insurance  law.  If,  by  your  agitation,  such  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  in  one  State,  it  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  all 
of  you,  as  well  as  from  the  companies.  The  result,  if  enacted  by  one 
State,  might  through  your  efforts  be  adopted  in  many  States,  just  as 
isolated  sections  have  been  copied  over  and  over  again  from  one  State 

(o  another. 

I  am  hopeful  for  the  future  of  State  supervision.  I  would  not  willingly 
see  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  the  Federal  Government,  even  If  that 
were  possible.  But  the  full  success  of  our  system  must  depend  upon 
your  helpful  co-operation  with  each  other^  It  is  the  fashion  of  vitupera¬ 
tive  insurance  journals  to  call  you  czars  and  tyrants.  But  you  should 
not  be  independent  sovereigns.  You  can  help  one  another,  and,  by  so 
doing,  better  serve  your  States. 

THE  ASSETS  OF  SURETY  COMPANIES. 

S.  B.  Sheibley,  assistant  attorney  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
read  a  paper  intended  to  draw  attention,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  super¬ 
vision  exercised  by  the  United  States  Government  over  surety  companies. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

Questions  affecting  the  assets  of  surety  companies,  whether  quick  or 
slow,  or  of  doubtful  value,  had  not  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  only  questions  passed  upon  in  connection  with 
the  applications  for  authority  to  act  as  sole  surety  in  United  States 
matters  were  whether  the  company  had  (1)  the  necessary  corporate 
power,  and  (2)  a  working  capital  of  not  less  than  $250,000.  The  all- 
important  question,  as  to  whether  the  applying  company  was  then  in  a 
position  to  “keep  and  perform  its  contracts,”  was  lost  sight  of. 

Companies  having  the  required  capital  and  powers,  but  with  no  surplus, 
contributed  or  earned,  and  yet  with  liabilities  incurred  and  actually  due 
for  management  expenses  and  the  like,  were  technically  in  a  state  of 
impairment,  it  may  be  said,  even  at  the  time  of  the  application,  and,  in 
the  event  of  official  inquiry  at  such  time,  were  likely  to  find  themselves 
in  the  predicament  of  being  called  upon  to  make  good  the  Impairment 
within  a  stated  period,  or  go  out  of  business.  This  reasoning  may  apply 
conservatively  to  all  companies  which  have  no  surplus,  but  with  more 
than  ordinary  force  to  such  companies  as  are  engaged  in  the  hazardous 
business  of  suretyship.  They  have  practically  no  immediate  loss-paying 
power.  Suretyship  and  loss  go  hand  in  hand. 

With  respect  to  companies  of  this  kind,  the  draft  made  upon  their 
assets  by  the  payment  of  losses  sure  to  occur  and  the  necessary  current 
expenses,  consigns  them  to  the  category  of  companies  which  must  either 
rely  upon  time  and  circumstances  to  release  them  from  their  plight,  or 
force  them  to  the  extremity  of  unduly  magnifying  their  means  of  paying. 

As  to  the  companies  authorized  by  the  Attorney-General  to  do  business 
in  Federal  matters,  the  United  States  itself  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
surety.  Such  authority,  being  granted,  imports  the  solvency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  ability  to  do  what  it  says  it  can  do.  The  listing  of  these 
companies  and  the  publication  of  their  titles  from  time  to  time  in  official 
circles  also  serves  notice  to  the  public  that  the  proper  examination  has 
been  made  and  that  the  companies  are  acceptalDle  to  the  government. 
All  this  gives  the  companies  a  standing  they  could  not  otherwise  secure. 
In  no  other  way  than  through  application  to  the  .4ttorney-General  can 
companies  do  business  as  sole  surety  in  matters  relating  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  surety  companies  is  also  certain  to  command  confidence.  *  »  • 
While  the  authority  conferred  upon  companies  by  Congress  to  act  as 
sole  surety  in  United  States  matters  is  prized,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  little  was  thought  of  it,  and  it 
excited  practically  no  debate.  Yet  the  operation  of  the  law  resulted  in 
some  respects  in  a  public  benefaction.  It  relieved  friends  and  relatives 
and  others  from  the  necessity  of  insuring,  without  pay,  financial  honesty, 
faithful  performance,  etc.,  and  relegated  that  service  to  companies  or¬ 
ganized  for  that  purpose.  »  •  * 

At  that  time,  the  problem  of  what  assets  should  be  admitted  had  not 
been  fully  considered  or  solved;  the  main  object  being  to  see  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  was  obeyed  with  respect  to  the  quarterly  statements 
which  were  relied  upon  to  advise  the  government  whether  or  not  the 
capital  stock  was  maintained  at  the  standard  fixed  by  Congress.  But 
figures  do  lie,  and  sometimes,  until  interpreted,  they  fail  to  show  the  true 
strength,  or  weakness,  of  a  company. 

The  increasing  aggregate  insurance  and  inquiries,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  limit  in  that  respect  had  not  been  reached,  forced  the  spirit  of 
the  law  to  the  front.  Then,  too,  questions  arose  as  to  the  value  of  the 
assets,  and  as  to  whether  they  could  safely  be  admitted  by  the  super¬ 
vising  power. 

In  real  property,  for  example,  we  find  that  if  left  to  themselves  some 
companies  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  draw  a  line  between  assets  ac¬ 
quired  by  purchase  and  those  taken  as  salvage.  Property  saved  from  the 
wreck  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  execution  of  hazardous  bonds 
of  various  kinds  is  classed  as  “acquired  by  purchase,”  for  the  reason 
that  in  acquiring  the  title  to  such  property  the  companies  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  cash  disbursements  in  addition  to  the  sum  actually  lost. 
These  cash  payments  sometimes  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large 
sum,  which  latter  was  put  forward  as  representing  the  “loss”  sustained 
by  the  company.  An  Island,  which  from  time  to  time  was  covered  with 
water,  was  Included  among  the  assets  of  a  company  at  the  figure  repre- 
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sented  by  the  loss  incurred  by  the  company.  The  value  of  this  property 
is  problematical.  »  *  ♦ 

Bad  judgment  shown  by  the  officers  in  allowing  a  company  to  write  a 
hazardous  risk  is  manifested  in  the  assets  in  the  shape  of  losses  not 
covered  by  indemnity  or  by  salvage  recovered,  which,  until  reduced  to 
the  basis  of  a  money  value,  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  fictitious 
place  among  the  assets.  *  *  * 

In  a  way  the  times  change,  but  the  same  old  business  principles  have 
not  changed.  If  pursued  now,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  they  are 
sure  to  bring  success.  Surety  companies  know  this,  and  they  realize 
that  their  assets  should  be  brought  to  that  shape  where  they  can  be 
realized  upon  quickly.  The  necessities  of  the  business  require  this,  and 
the  company  with  readily  convertible  assets  of  recognized  value  will  find 
itself  in  an  impregnable  position,  and  one  likely  to  attract  the  better 
class  of  risks.  •  »  * 

It  seems  a  mistaken  sense  of  kindness  that  permits  a  company  to  wil¬ 
fully  persist  in  exaggerating  its  assets.  Relaxation  of  official  scrutiny 
is  not  only  harmful  to  the  company  itself  but  to  its  stockholders  and  the 
public  at  large.  For  their  part,  it  may.  and  oftentimes  does,  happen 
that  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  know  little  of  the  company’s  affairs 
and  nothing  as  to  its  actual  condition  as  disclosed  by  a  mass  of  figures 
presented  for  inspection  in  the  quarterly  and  annual  statements. 

In  the  fierce  struggle  for  business,  adequate  premium  rates  are  not 
maintained,  with  the  “Judgment  Day”  yet  to  come.  It  is  better,  there¬ 
fore,  wherever  the  facts  justify,  to  set  these  companies  straight  at  the 
outset.  Otherwise,  bad  judgment,  mismanagement,  and  wilfully  closing 
their  eyes  to  their  own  condition  will  result  disastrously.  However,  after 
all  has  been  said,  companies  that  are  content  with  a  good  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  offered — and  the  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy — and  with  conserva¬ 
tive  men  in  control,  will  find  that  their  business  increases  and  their 
reputation  holds  good  for  years  to  come. 


Value  of  Organized  Co-Operation  in  Insurance  Work. 

The  address  of  J.  B.  Lunger,  vice-president  of  the  Travelers,  on  the 
above  subject,  before  the  Hartford  convention  last  week,  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

In  co-operation  we  find  the  beginnings  of  orderly  organization  and  in 
the  determination  of  penalties  one  of  the  first  expressions  of  law.  Or¬ 
ganization,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  order,  and  with¬ 
out  organization  as  expressed  in  government  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth  wouid  still  be  as  incapable  of  centralized  and  forceful  effort  as 
the  Bedouin,  wandering  in  independent  groups  and  governed  by  tribal 
traditions.  But  organization,  even  as  represented  in  the  government  of 
highly  civilized  countries,  is  not  a  matter  of  to-day,  but  of  gradual  prog¬ 
ress  through  tribalism,  despotism,  feudalism,  monarchism  and  democracy. 
Even  in  this  period  it  ranges  from  the  incantations  of  the  sorcerers  of 
the  African  tribes  to  the  mild  moiiarchial  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  liberal  democracy  of  the  United  States.  *  •  * 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  liberal  government  is  co-operation. 
Without  co-operation  we  are  likely  to  have  despotism.  In  the  United 
States  the  right  of  people  to  express  their  opinion  through  representatives 
of  their  own  selection  has  led  to  a  form  of  co-operation  which  represents 
the  best  known  type  of  democracy.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  represents  the  highest  form  of  organization  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  that  organization  in  its  best  form  is  found  where 
intelligence  is  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  the  broadest  recognition 
of  individual  liberty  and  mutual  rights  is  found,  then  logically  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  that  country,  and  especially  those  which  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  people,  will  meet  with  the  most  favor  if  managed 
and  regulated  on  lines  closely  approximating  those  which  are  followed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  *  *  » 

An  agency  convention  to  be  useful  to  the  highest  degree  should  be 
entered  upon  with  the  feeling  and  in  the  belief  that  if  the  field  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  home  office,  the  home  office  has  much  to  learn  from 
the  field,  and  all  present,  W'hether  from  home  office  or  from  field,  should 
be  controlled  by  the  one  great  desire — that  of  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  company  along  lines  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  all  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  company.  While  no  company  has  attempted  to  go  so  far 
as  to  plan  its  conventions  on  these  precise  lines,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  go  to  the  extreme  here  outlined.  We  may,  therefore,  look 
upon  the  holding  of  conventions  as  a  feature  which  if  encouraged  and 
developed  along  liberal  lines  wiil  make  for  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  field  and  home  office — for  better  practices — for  sounder  methods 
and  more  efficient  and  permanent  organization. 

In  these  conventions  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  a  broad  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  in  our  business,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  co-operation  can  exist 
to  advantage  in  many  other  forms.  The  agent  can  co-operate  with  his 
policyholders  to  increase  his  business  and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  life 
insurance.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  sell  insurance  honestly  and  to 
explain  contracts  so  clearly  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  complaint  of  mis¬ 
representation.  The  agent  should  be  prompt  in  making  collections,  in 
looking  after  death  claims,  and  attending  to  loans,  working  always  to 
make  himself  the  representative  of  his  policyholders  in  the  company  as 
well  as  to  establish  himself  as  the  agent  of  his  company  in  his  locality. 
The  ideal  agent  is  the  one  whose  name  and  that  of  his  company  are 
always  mentioned  together.  To  be  known  as  “Jones  of  the  Independent 
Life,”  is  a  helpful  ambition. 

The  local  manager  can  co-operate  with  his  agents  in  many  ways  that 
will  add  to  their  success  and  happiness.  No  successful  manager  ever 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  relations  of  business.  He  should  be  the 
leader,  the  instructor  and  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  organizer  of  his  staff 
of  solicitors.  He  should  devise  and  conduct  competitions,  hold  weekly 
or  daily  meetings  for  instruction  and  laying  out  work,  and  in  many  other 
ways  promote  the  business  of  his  men  and  show  his  interest  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  welfare.  Above  all,  the  manager  should  be  able  to  inspire  his 
agents  with  a  courage  to  work  steadfastly  and  systematically  for  a  stated 
number  of  hours  each  day,  supplying  by  encouragement  the  lack  of  close 
association  and  supervision  in  daily  outdoor  work. 

There  is  no  thought  in  my  mind  that  the  drift  toward  governmental 


methods  is  a  step  toward  government  insurance  or  national  control. 
Both  these  conceits  properly  belong  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  though 
a  business  dealing  with  human  life  and  human  affairs  affords  the  best 
possible  field  for  the  play  of  altruistic  thought,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  life  Insurance  is  a  business,  and  as  such,  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  due  regard  to  prevailing  conditions,  and  in  a  measure  to 
man’s  weakness — as  well  as  to  his  strength.  We  can  idealize  the  busi¬ 
ness;  idealize  the  devotion  and  hard  work  it  demands;  plan  ideal  policies 
and  ideal  methods,  but  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  establish  and  run  a 
company  according  to  our  ideals,  we  should  not  meet  with  success.  There 
is  a  wide  gap  between  practice  and  Idealism,  and  in  our  effort  to  bridge 
the  chasm  we  should  be  quite  content  if  we  are  able  to  add  a  few  stones 
to  the  span  each  year.  *  *  * 

Under  present  conditions  life  insurance  can  only  grow  in  usefulness  so 
long  as  its  benefits  are  extended  by  energetic  and  persistent  canvassing. 
If  some  of  the  men  who  employ  their  spare  time  in  writing  letters  to  the 
press,  telling  how  life  insurance  could  be  sold  without  agents  and  how 
the  companies  should  be  conducted  in  other  respects,  were  to  form  a 
company  and  try  out  some  of  their  theories,  they  might  gain  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  be  more  tolerant  in  opinion. 

The  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  Federal  supervision  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  to  the  need  of  centralized  supervision,  uniform  laws, 
uniform  reports  and  uniform  taxation.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  bill 
at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  to  establish  Federal  supervision 
as  a  step  toward  accomplishing  these  objects.  If  the  bill  is  defeated  or 
action  postponed,  what  more  useful  work  could  your  associations  under¬ 
take  than  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  replace  the  present  medley  of 
State  laws  by  something  like  uniformity,  and  is  there  not  much  propriety 
in  your  making,  as  the  representatives  of  your  policyholders,  a  strong 
and  determined  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  policyholders,  not  to  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  taxation  of  life  insurance  premiums,  but  to  the  in¬ 
iquity  of  any  taxation  at  all? 

You  will  find  a  further  field  for  the  development  of  association  work  in 
the  systematic  education  of  your  respective  communities  in  the  objects 
of  life  insurance  and  the  good  it  has  accomplished.  At  the  present  time 
the  papers  are  filled  with  pages  of  testimony  in  explanation  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  several  companies,  and  in  many  instances  the  testimony  is  accom¬ 
panied,  by  editorial  matter  which  leads  the  impulsive  and  hasty  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  all  of  the  companies  are  on  trial  and  every  official  an  object  of 
suspicion. 

During  the  present  agitation  I  have  not  seen  an  article  in  defense  of 
the  conservatively  and  economically  managed  companies,  nor  have  I 
seen  an  article  setting  forth  the  ability  of  each  and  every  company  to 
pay  its  contracts,  nor  a  single  caution  to  policyholders  to  be  slow  to  sur¬ 
render  their  insurance. 

There  is  much  need  tor  education— some  tor  explanation,  but  there  is 
none  for  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  our  business  as  a  whole.  Mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  and  some  men  have  forgotten  their  responsibilities, 
but  in  the  main  there  is  no  business  of  equal  magnitude  that  has  been 
conducted  with  greater  success,  more  honorably,  or  more  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  at  large  than  life  insurance. 


State  JVlutual  Life  and  Annuity  an  Old  Line  Company. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  and  Annuity  Association  of  Rome,  Ga.,  tele¬ 
graphed  The  Spectator  under  date  of  September  26,  that  the  association 
had.  on  that  date,  received  its  license  from  the  Insurance  Department  of 
Georgia  to  operate  in  future  as  a  legal  reserve  life  insurance  company. 


Decision  on  Incontestable  Clause. 

The  Superior  Court  of  the  fourth  district  of  Illinois  has  held  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  fraternal  member  who  committed  suicide  may  collect 
the  full  amount  of  the  certificate.  Both  the  constitution  of  the  order  and 
the  application  tor  insurance  provided  that  the  claim  would  not  be  paid 
in  case  of  suicide.  The  constitution  also  contained  the  following  “in¬ 
contestable”  clause: 

When  certificates  of  membership  shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  they 
shall  be  incontestable  for  any  cause  except  fraud,  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  order,  or  a  failure  to  pay  assessments  for  the 
benefits  of  the  general  fund,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  Superior  Court  holds: 

First — That  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  company  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  the  face  of  the  policy — $2000 — was  a  contesting  of  the 
policy. 

Second — That  under  the  contract  of  insurance  the  deceased  was  not 
required  to  understand  that  if,  after  two  years  of  faithful  membership 
and  payment  of  assessments,  he  should,  for  instance,  fall  insane  and  die 
by  his  own  hand,  that  the  important  incontestable  clause  in  his  contract 
would  be  unavailing  to  his  beneficiary.  He  was  warranted  in  understand¬ 
ing,  as  any  sensible  man  might,  that  to  meet  this  possible  contingency 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  tor  having  such  a  clause  in  the  contract. 


Western  Union  Abolishes  Restrictive  Rules. 

The  Western  Union  has  abolished  a  number  of  its  restrictive  rules  at 
its  recent  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  and  inaugurated  other  rules 
that  will  command  general  support,  increased  commissions  and  decreased 
term  rates  on  classes  that  non-affiliated  companies  have  been  heretofore 
getting  by  shading  rates  or  paying  excess  commissions.  Changes  were 
also  made  that  will  make  separation  more  complete.  A  proposition  to 
extend  the  rule  forbidding  the  reinsurance  of  non-union  companies  to  the 
excepted  cities  was  defeated.  The  governing  committee  was  instructed 
to  organize  a  bureau  of  statistics  which  will  combine  the  experience  of 
all  the  contributing  companies,  in  order  that  a  broader  and  more  scien- 
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tiflo  basis  may  be  effected  for  rates.  The  Western  classification  bureau 
will  go  out  of  existence  and  turn  its  accumulated  statistics  over  to  the 
new  bureau.  The  present  officers  were  re-elected. 


Marine  and  Inland  Insurance  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  data  indicating  the  extent  of  the 
marine  and  Inland  insurance  transactions  in  the  United  States  in  1904 
of  the  respective  companies  writing  that  class  of  business: 


N.mie  and  Location  of 
Company. 


.Etna,  Hartford . 

.\lliance  Assurance . 

Alliance  Marine,  London. 


■Australian  Alliance,  Melbourne . 

■Austrian  Phoenix,  Vienna . 

Baloise.  Basle . 

Bluff  City,  Memphi.s . 

Boston,  Boston . 

Briti.sh  America,  Toronto . 

British  &  Foreign  Marine,  Liverpool. 

Canton,  Hong  Kong . . 

China  Traders,  Hong  Kong . 

Citizens,  St.  Louis . 

Colonial,  New  Y ork . 

Columbia,  Jersey  City . 

Commercial  Union,  London . 

Detroit  Fire  &  Marine,  Detroit . 

Equitable  F.  &  M.,  Protidence . 

Eureka  Fire  &  Marine,  Cincinnati . . . 

Federal,  Jersey  City . . 

Firemans  Fund,  San  Francisco . 

Fondere . 

General,  Dresden . 

Gloucester  Mutual  Marine . 

Greenwich,  New  York . 

Hernando,  Memphis . 

Hibernia,  New  Orleans . 

Home,  New  York . 

Home  Fire  &  Marine,  San  Francisco . . 
Indemnity  Mutual  Marine,  London . 
Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America,  Philadelphia 

London  Assurance,  London . 

London  &  Provindal,  London . 


Louisville,  Louisville . . . 
Lumbermens,  Norfolk . . 
Mannheim ,  Mannheim . 
Man  On,  Hong  Kong . . . 
Maritime,  Liverpool  . . . 


Merchants,  Bangor . . . 

Merchants  &  Manfs.,  Cincinnati . 

New  York  Fire,  New  York . 

New  Zealand,  Auckland . 


Nord  Deutsche . 

North  China,  Shanghai . 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee . 

Ocean,  London . 

Orient,  Hartford . 


Phoenix  Fire  &  Marine,  Memphis. . 
Provident  Washington,  Providence . 

Prussian  National,  Stettin . 

Reliance,  Liverpool . 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine,  St.  Paul - 


Sea,  Liverpool . 

Security,  Cindnnati .... 
&curity.  New  Haven . . . 
Southern,  New  Orleans. 
Standard  Liverpool . . . . 


Stonewall,  Mobile . 

Sun,  New  Orleans . 

Swiss  Marine  (Combined) . . . 
Switzerland  General,  Zurich . 
Teutonia,  New  Orleans . 


Thames  &  Mersey,  Liverpool .... 
Toledo  Fire  &  Marine.  Sandusky . 

Union,  Bangor . 

Union  Marine,  Liverpool . 

United  States  Fire,  New  York  .... 


United  States  Lloyds,  New  York . 

Uni  verso,  Milan . 

Upper  Rhine,  Mannheim . 

Western,  Toronto . 

Wilhelma,  Magdeburg . 


World  Marine . 

Yang-Tsze,  Shanghai . 


T  otals . 


Net 

Premiums 

Written. 

Losses  Paid. 

; - 1 

Ratio  of  r  1 

1  Losses  to  !  1 

1  Premiums.  i 

Risks  in 

Force 

Dec.  31.  1 

$ 

S 

$ 

327,572 

212,52( 

64. f 

6,778,439 

4a  121 

29  9H 

69.  J 

2fi 

12214 

46.8 

97,750 

30;352 

31.0 

1,877,453 

2,785,827 

824,156 

29.6 

131,675,520 

27,067 

23,159 

85.5 

44  07^ 

19  90C 

45.1 

27,'223 

49.3 

2  679 

909,305 

404,829 

44.5 

13,195,489 

225,630 

170,871 

75.7 

2,737,252 

717,36] 

216,341 

30.1 

11,186,101 

58,065 

49,276 

84.8 

4  220 

44 

1.0 

138 

1,571 

71,283 

66;485 

93.2 

3,976,904 

177,585 

83,264 

46.9 

5,071,302 

65,431 

54,030 

82.5 

866,512 

23,574 

20,365 

86.3 

248,681 

1,306 

708 

54.2 

14,500 

758,050 

321,895 

42.4 

40,833,541 

489,403 

257,764 

52.6 

9,527,145 

36,438 

23,269 

63.8 

186,243 

80,445 

43.2 

2,586,752 

90,813 

79,526 

87.5 

21,916 

77,756 

354.9 

3,463 

18 

.5 

532 

160 

30.0 

266,718 

174,516 

05.4 

12,456,205 

40,529 

25,782 

63.6 

658,488 

323,022 

98,306 

30.4 

8,009,548 

1,819,416 

1,048,538 

67.6 

6,571,245 

337,633 

127,980 

37.9 

6,026,080 

12,688 

5,449 

42.9 

996 

670 

67.2 

15,395 

7,089 

46.0 

20,196 

612,442 

329,993 

53.8 

22,628,604 

1  968 

11 

5 

50,956 

25,252 

49.6 

4,111 

96,256 

69,124 

7i.8 

922,034 

92 

1  408 

26,935 

18;031 

66.9 

378,348 

8,920 

8,858 

99.3 

27,113 

7,670 

28.2 

4,132 

639 

15.4 

250,300 

90,751 

36.2 

6,010,490 

1,305 

2,094 

163 

7.7 

350,214 

240,216 

67.4 

5,862,731 

2,840 

1,589 

65.9 

102 

155,926 

67,113 

43.0 

2,209,416 

425,088 

272,206 

64.0 

3,870,892 

^  *. 

519,585 

220,895 

42.5 

12,174,347 

968 

500 

51.6 

15,000 

21,725 

14,302 

65.8 

209,005 

4.158 

438 

10.5 

798,500 

297,125 

37.2 

14,767,900 

5,038 

1,207 

23.9 

20,005 

5,188 

25.9 

54,417 

26,723 

49.1 

199,979 

118,501 

59.3 

2,013,034 

21,290 

4,508 

21.1 

K 

539,862 

270,183 

50.0 

6,698,958 

83 

107,133 

68,495 

63.9 

992,248 

404,676 

376,360 

93.0 

8,757,895 

3,641 

697,669 

240,784 

40.2 

21,306,745 

8,716 

9,408 

108.1 

69,975 

52,147 

74.5 

462.338 

336,541 

72.7 

6,304,561 

9,545 

4,349 

45.5 

7,663 

88 

1.1 

51,976 

20,388 

39.2 

15,994,127 

7,782,582 

48.6 

379,321,723 

-O  w 

E.i" 


S 

101,683 


20,367 

616,516 


292,375 

42,969 

147,733 


30,634 

66,442 

20,251 

8,003 


128,505 

152,634 


19,105 


199,665 

16,458 

76,739 

369,959 

41,175 


240 

83,556 


56,867 
'  1,295 

32,377 

117,863 


27,171 

66,459 

83,918 

'  6,768 

93,665 


27,390 


57,461 

77', 373 
106,526 


190,992 

97',i53 


3,477,627 


Where  Fire  Insurance  Dividends  Come  From. 

During  recent  years,  it  has  been  a  favorite  contention  among  those 
given  to  criticising  fire  insurance  premium  rates,  that  the  dividends  paid 
to  stockholders  of  fire  insurance  companies  evidenced  improper  and  ex¬ 
orbitant  charges  for  indemnity.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  shown  in  the 
appended  table,  demonstrating,  as  they  do,  that  sixty-two  millionaire 
companies’  investment  earnings  not  only  paid  their  aggregate  dividends 
in  the  last  decade,  but  contributed  about  $26,000,000  to  make  up  deficien¬ 
cies  in  underwriting  account  or  to  strengthen  surplus  funds,  the  conten¬ 
tion  referred  to  falls  to  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  under¬ 
writing  operations  of  the  bulk  of  the  companies  have  resulted  in  serious 
net  losses  in  several  years  of  the  last  decade,  and  have  yielded  a  very 
small  percentage  of  profit  for  the  entire  period.  If  stockholders  had 
relied  upon  underwriting  profits  for  their  dividends,  they  would  often 
have  been  grievously  disappointed;  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
capital  from  the  business  would  have  made  the  shortage  of  available 
insurance  even  greater  than  it  is  now. 


Name  and  Location  of  Company. 

Income  other 
than  Premiums, 
1895-1904 
Inclusive. 

Dividends 

Paid, 

1895-1904 

Inclusive. 

Excess  of 
Investment 
Income  over 
Dividends. 

iCtna,  Hartford . 

s 

5,208,169 

$ 

7,030,000 

$ 

—1,821,831 

Agricultural,  Watertown . 

926,757 

500,055 

426,702 

American,  Newark . 

1,475,511 

686,172 

789,339 

American  Fire,  Philadelphia . 

1,178,168 

302,500 

875,668 

American  Central,  St.  Louis . 

1,014,499 

785,000 

229,499 

Boston,  Boston . 

1,299,215 

1,090,000 

209,215 

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo . 

904,569 

560,000 

344,569 

Camden  Fire,  Camden . 

248,437 

155,389 

93,048 

Commonwealth,  New  York . 

431,574 

330,000 

101,574 

Concordia,  Milwaukee . 

375,546 

156,000 

219,546 

Connecticut,  Hartford . 

1,588,111 

1,020,000 

568,111 

Continental,  New  York . 

4,917,748 

2,467,509 

2,450,239 

Delaware,  Philadelphia . 

663,080 

316,425 

346,655 

Detroit  F.  and  M.,  Detroit . 

732,629 

485,000 

247,629 

Equitable  F.  and  M.,  Providence . 

343,767 

240,360 

103,407 

Federal,  Jersey  City* . 

190,255 

150,000 

40,255 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia . 

2,715,010 

2,000,000 

715,010 

Firemans  Fund,  San  Francisco . 

1,795,283 

1,200,000 

595,283 

Firemens,  Newark . 

1,256,653 

920,029 

336,624 

Franklin.  Philadelphia . 

959,928 

869,731 

90,197 

Georgia  Home,  Columbus . 

623,904 

432,000 

191,904 

German,  Freeport . 

1,551,943 

500,000 

1,051,943 

German  Alliance,  New  York* . 

291,360 

128,000 

163,360 

German-American,  New  York . 

3,413,118 

3,025,000 

388,118 

Germania,  New  York . 

1,741,282 

1,410,000 

331,282 

Girard  F.  and  M.,  Philadelphia . 

805,728 

655,500 

150,228 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls,  t . 

1,747,886 

700,000 

1,047,886 

Globe  and  Rutgers,  New  York . 

401,816 

164,000 

237,816 

Hanover,  New  York . *. .  . 

1,336,881 

870,000 

466,881 

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford . 

4,087,238 

3,994,825 

92,413 

Home,  New  York . 

5,857,478 

3,450,450 

2,407,028 

Home  F.  and  M.,  San  Frandsco . 

508,201 

360,000 

148,201 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Phila _ 

4,111,980 

3,599,894 

512  086 

Lumbermens,  Philadelphia . 

573,019 

250,000 

323,019 

Mechanics,  Philadelphia . 

382,186 

200,081 

182,105 

Michigan  F.  and  M.,  Detroit . 

406,282 

252,000 

154,282 

Milwaukee  Mechanics,  Milwaukee . 

1,100,350 

780  000 

320,350 

National,  Hartford . 

2,034,062 

1,160,000 

874,062 

National  Union,  Pittsburg* . 

New  Hampshire,  Manchester . 

212,432 

1,432,292 

909,000 

212,432 

523,292 

Niagara,  New  York . 

1,534,701 

620,400 

914,301 

North  River,  New  York . 

459,089 

257,891 

201,198 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee . 

1,204,569 

783,000 

421,569 

Orient,  Hartford . 

890,246 

555,000 

335,246 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . 

2,095.480 

920,000 

1,175,480 

Petersburg  Sav.  and  Ins.,  Petersburg . 

1,045,243 

194,000 

851,243 

Phoenix,  Brooklyn . 

2,052,364 

1,000,000 

1,052,364 

Phoenix,  Hartford . 

2,359,123 

2,722,000 

—362,877 

Providence  Washington,  Providence . 

763,822 

441,000 

322,822 

Queen  of  America,  New  York.. . 

1,546,053 

1,400,000 

146,053 

Reliance,  Philadelphia . 

412,992 

192,000 

220,992 

Rochester  German,  Rochester . 

538,041 

210,000 

328,041 

St.  Paul  F.  and  M.,  St.  Paul . 

1,232,372 

500,000 

732,372 

Security,  New  Haven . . 

Springfield  F.  and  M.,  Springfield . 

489,331 

197,000 

292,331 

1,904,759' 

1,650,000 

254,759 

Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia . 

596,052 

280,000 

316,052 

Sun,  New  Orleans . 

405,437 

487,393 

—81,956 

Traders,  Chicago . 

1,112,359 

500,000 

612,359 

United  Firemens,  Philadelphia . 

675,763 

297,000 

378,763 

Virginia  F.  and  M.,  Richmond . 

415,794 

200,070 

215,724 

Westchester,  New  York . 

1,149,204 

420,000 

729,204 

Williamsburgh  City,  Brooklyn . 

787,369 

590.850 

196,519 

Totals . 

$84,514,510 

$58,522,524 

$25,991,986 

*  Company  in  business  less  than  10  years.  —  Excess  of  dividends  over  investment  income. 


Limitation  of  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

The  well-known  veteran  actuary,  David  Parks  Fackler,  contributes  the 
following  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  suggested  limitation  to  the  growth 
of  life  Insurance  companies: 

Insurance  companies  are  very  different  from  all  other  institutions. 
The  assets  of  great  railway  and  commercial  corporations  are  nearly  all 
“planted,”  or  Invested  in  such  manner  that  they  cannot  be  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  cash.  But  in  the  case  of  a  giant  life  Insurance  company  its 
hundreds  of  millions  are  all  a  live  money  power,  readily  available  for 
use  within  a  few  days  by  the  man  or  ring  of  men  at  the  head  of  it;  the 
money  has  to  be  constantly  reinvested,  and  temptations  to  its  wrong  use 
are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  There  is  danger,  first  of  all,  for 
the  Interests  of  the  policyholders,  and  secondly,  even  for  the  well-being' 
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of  the  State  government  itself,  which  in  all  Its  branches  is  more  or  less 
liable  to  be  controlled  by  such  a  great  and  active  money  power.  If  the 
increasing  size  of  these  vast  life  insurance  companies  did  actually  enable 
them  to  give  increasingly  better  results  for  their  insured,  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  risks  just  mentioned  must  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  the 
economic  benefits  to  be  obtained;  but  nothing  is  better  known  by  all 
insurance  men  than  the  fact  that  several  moderate-sized  life  insurance 
companies  produce  better  results  for  their  policyholders  than  do  the  giant 
companies.  This  is  not  written  in  behalf  of  any  life  insurance  companies, 
or  innumerable  instances  might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment. 

At  this  time  the  best  method  to  prevent  increasing  troubles  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  life  insurance  companies  is,  I  believe,  to  pass  a  law  that  when¬ 
ever  the  assets  of  a  life  insurance  company  shall  become  $500,000,000  it 
shail  no  longer  be  allowed  to  solicit  business  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  issue  new  policies  except  to  voluntary  appli¬ 
cants  and  for  amounts  not  in  excess  of  the  insurance  absolutely  ter¬ 
minated. 

The  giant  life  Insurance  companies  have  not  the  slightest  need  for  new 
business,  and  would  produce  far  better  results  for  their  present  policy¬ 
holders  if  all  of  them  should,  from  this  day  forward,  not  do  any  new 
business  whatever,  except  such  as  might  come  in  voluntarily  and  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  company.  One  moderate-sized  company  which  has 
scarcely  increased  its  outstanding  insurance  at  all  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  made  exceptionally  large  dividends  to  its  policyholders.  In 
passing,  I  would  remark  that  its  lack  of  growth  has  been  due  more  to 
its  narrow  minded  and  unaccommodating  management  in  the  past  than 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  could  not  appreciate  economy. 

Some  persons,  more  particularly  those  interested  in  the  giant  compa¬ 
nies,  have  claimed  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  limitation  it  should  be  based 
solely  on  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  claiming  that  this  is  more 
scientific.  We  should  seek  what  is  both  practicable  and  practical — that 
is,  legislation  that  is  both  obtainable  and  likely  to  be  effectual  when  ob¬ 
tained.  The  public  are  interested  in  the  amount  of  assets  rather  than  in 
the  amount  of  insurance,  and  it  would  thus  be  much  easier  to  obtain 
legislation  based  primarily  upon  the  assets  attained.  If  limitation  laws 
based  upon  insurance  in  force  were  proposed,  the  companies  doing  prin¬ 
cipally  an  industrial  business  might  claim  that  such  laws  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  them  because  their  form  of  business  does  not  involve  more  than 
about  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of  accumulation  for  the  same  amount 
of  Insurance.  And  further:  If  the  giant  companies  were  still  allowed  to 
employ  agents,  with  the  sole  limitation  that  they  should  not  bring  any 
business  except  to  replace  terminations,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
outsider  to  determine  whether  an  agent  was  breaking  the  law  or  not; 
the  pressure  from  the  agents  would  be  very  great,  and  officials  of  the 
Insurance  Department  would  have  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence 
in  the  offices  of  each  company,  to  determine  when  new  policies  might  be 
issued,  and  no  one  can  believe  that  such  men  could  fail  to  become  practi¬ 
cally  employees  of  the  company. 

Our  forefathers  always  dreaded  the  formation  of  enormous  financial 
institutions,  and  so  used  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital  of  individual 
banks;  we  will  be  wise  if  we  recognize  the  danger  connected  with  enor¬ 
mous  aggregations  of  capital.  The  continued  growth  of  the  large  life 
companies  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  public  good.  The  moderate¬ 
sized  life  insurance  companies  can  furnish  all  the  insurance  that  is 
needed.  The  continued  growth  of  the  giants  will  serve  nothing  but  the 
ambition  and  aggrandizement  of  their  managers.  Now  is  the  time  for 
action  if  there  is  any  public  virtue  left  in  our  Commonwealth;  and  if  the 
present  revelations  do  not  arouse  us  and  lead  to  effective  action,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  remedies  will  ever  be  adopted. 

New  York,  September  21.  DA\aD  Parks  Fackler. 

New  York  Life  Syndicates. 

The  New  York  Life  is  sending  out  broadcast  a  circular  giving  the  details 
of  every  syndicate  transaction  in  which  it  has  been  interested  during  the 
past  ten  years.  In  referring  to  the  list,  the  circular  says: 

Nowadays  practically  every  good,  desirable  bond  issue  is  floated  by  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  rather  than  through  some  banking  house,  as  in  earlier  days.  The  reason 
is  obvious  to  every  thinking  man.  In  former  days  financial  operations  were  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  Many  of  the  great  banking  houses  were  able  then  to  buy 
direct  from  corporations  or  from  governments  an  entire  bond  issue,  to  be 
peddled  out  by  them  for  such  profits  as  they  could  obtain.  In  those  days  in¬ 
surance  companies  had  to  buy  from  banking  houses  in  the  open  market  on  the 
best  terms  obtainable.  In  these  days  of  huge  financial  operations,  individual 
banking  houses  find  themselves  unable  to  handle  alone  entire  bond  issues,  for 
which  reason  it  has  come  to  be  the  custom  for  banking  houses  to  form  syndi¬ 
cates;  that  is,  many  bankers,  institutions  or  corporations  are  Invited  to  join  in 
putting  on  the  market  immense  issues  of  Government,  State,  municipal,  rail¬ 
road  or  other  bonds.  These  syndicates  operate  as  the  individual  banking 
houses  formerly  did.  They  buy  the  bonds  and  resell  them  at  a  profit  to  people 
or  to  institutions  seeking  investments.  Now  we  come  to  the  part  played  by  the 
New  York  Life  in  such  transactions.  Being  an  immense  purchaser  of  bonds 
for  investment,  probably  as  large  an  individual  buyer  as  there  is  in  the  world, 
the  New  York  Life  has  found  it  profitable  to  join  these  syndicates  and  thereby 
either  secure  the  bonds  at  original  cost  price  or  rnake  a  profit  from  its  share 
of  bonds  not  allotted  to  it,  but  sold  by  the  syndicate  for  the  company’s  ac¬ 
count.  This  has  been  a  very  profitable  plan  of  financiering  for  the  policyhold¬ 
ers.  The  finance  committee  thus  invests  the  policyholders’  funds  to  the  very 
best  possible  advantage,  without  having  to  pay  the  usual  profit  to  the  middle¬ 
man. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  company  has  realized  a  cash  profit  from  syndicate 
transactions  of  $2,399,695.22,  and  has  yet  to  lose  a  single  dollar  in  any  syndicate 
participation  which  has  been  closed  up.  All  these  profits  have  gone  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  profits  above  mentioned,  the  company  has  at 
times  received  certain  shares  of  stock  as  bonuses,  which  have  been  or 
are  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  credit  of  the  policyholders.  In 
several  of  these  syndicates  to  which  the  company  subscribed  it  was  never 
called  upon  to  pay  a  dollar  upon  its  subscription,  but  when  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  closed  it  received  its  share  of  the  profits. 

Among  the  bonds  handled  by  the  syndicates  of  which  the  New  York 


Life  was  a  member,  were  some  issued  by  the  German  and  the  Japanese 
governments,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  by  Kings  county.  New  York  city, 
Boston  and  the  prominent  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  banking  houses  that  managed  these  various  syndicates  were: 
W.  J.  Qulntard;  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.;  Blair  &  Co.;  Vermllye  &  Co.;  Speyer 
&  Co.;  Edward  Sweet  &  Co.;  Maitland,  Coppell  &  Co.;  Strong,  Sturgis 
&  Co.;  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  R.  Warschauer  &  Co.;  Brown  Brothers  & 
Co.;  First  National  Bank;  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.;  Geo.  P.  Butler  &  Co.; 
H.  Fisk  &  Sons;  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.;  Farson,  Leach  &  Co.  This  list 
Includes  the  principal  bankers  of  this  country,  and  by  co-operating  with 
them  the  New  York  Life  made  a  clean  profit  in  cash  of  $2,399,695.  If 
these  experienced  and  expert  financiers  have  gone  astray  in  financing 
government,  municipal  and  private  corporations,  then  our  whole  system 
is  on  a  wrong  basis  and  needs  reforming. 


Semi-Annual  Statements  of  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

Compiled  from  the  semi-annual  reports  of  life  insurance  companies 
licensed  to  transact  business  in  Georgia  and  made  to  the  Comptroller- 
General  of  Georgia,  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30.  1905: 


Six  Months. 


Assets. 

Liabilities 

Including 

Capital. 

Income. 

Disburse¬ 

ments. 

Aitna,  Hartford . 

Chicago.  Chicago . 

$ 

75,726,889 

282,930 

65,690,478 

$ 

71,336.621 

269,574 

s 

6,905,309 
85,175 
4, 004, .359 

$ 

5,932,923 

90,225 

4,012,250 

Equitable.  New  York . 

421,249,273 

344,184,979 

38,799,138 

27,139,495 

Fidelity  Mutual,  Philadelphia . 

9,055,793 

7,6.30,336 

2,674,665 

1,358,650 

Franklin,  Springfield . 

2,5.35,736 

2,196,681 

542,265 

357,697 

Germania,  New  York . 

35,050,720 

30,403,466 

3,167,994 

2,230,882 

Hartford,  Hartford . 

3,536,242 

3,103,521 

1,198,306 

1,117,181 

Home,  New  York . 

17,298,128 

16,154,024 

1,905,507 

1,226,989 

Illinois,  Chicago . 

5.548,516 

5,431,303 

801,060 

656,686 

Lifelns.  Co.  of  Virginia,  Richmond . 

2,1.39,731 

1,886,810 

953,784 

775,803 

Manhattan,  New  York . 

18,993,608 

17,102,012 

1,767,504 

1,435,836 

Maryland,  Baltimore . 

2.492,465 

2,250,417 

192,836 

156,096 

MassachusettsMutual,  Springfield . 

38,571,492 

,35,225,107 

4,475,4,33 

2,975,238 

Metropolitan,  New  York . 

139,125,771 

123,807,503 

29,470,304 

18,651,605 

Michigan  Mutual,  Detroit . 

9,113,647 

8,740,065 

954,872 

735,015 

Missouri  State,  St.  Louis . 

700,219 

639,955 

240,493 

178,789 

Mutual  Benefit,  Newark . 

96,202,379 

88,890,936 

9,402,770 

6,662,800 

Mutual  of  New  York,  New  York . 

453,529,175 

42,445,357 

30,674,834 

Mutual  Reserve,  New  York . 

5.672,623 

5,630,982 

2,520,745 

2,303,015 

Nationalof  U.S.  A.,  Chicago . 

5.692,717 

5.530,273 

957,694 

672,797 

National,  Montpelier . 

31,402,223 

27,938,887 

3,352,472 

2,252,106 

New  England  ^iutual,  Boston . 

.39,392,266 

35.754,262 

3,525,554 

2,661,460 

New  York,  New  York . 

409,700,000 

361,900,000 

49,8.37,010 

29,470,767 

Northwestern  Mutual,  Alilwaukee.. . 

201,696,282 

192,768,120 

17,750,995 

12,162,047 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco . 

7,909,859 

7,511,813 

1,594,601 

1,176,848 

Prudential,  Newark . 

97,368,035 

84,471,907 

24,109,438 

15,690,960 

Penn  Mutual,  Philadelphia . 

73,053.036 

63,674,915 

8,602,686 

5,184,233 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Hartford . 

19,510,307 

18,707,702 

1,831.920 

1,294,352 

Provident  Savings,  New  York . 

8,503,571 

7,753,221 

2,138,968 

1,663,721 

Reliance,  Pittsburg . 

2,070,355 

1,295,151 

160,532 

146,464 

Reserve  Loan,  Indianapolis . 

1,148,765 

1,041,356 

565,247 

184,537 

Royal  Union  Mutual,  Des  Moines . . . 

1,440,752 

1,283,142 

304,775 

186,209 

Security  Trust  and  Life,  Philadelphia ...  . 

2,696,217 

2,227,521 

606.686 

469,359 

^curity  Mutual,  Binghamton . 

3,262,128 

2,755,586 

774,274 

658,015 

Sun,  Montreal . 

19,184,064 

17,872,138 

2,253,791 

1,248,251 

State,  Indianapolis . 

3,661,141 

3,013,358 

1,193,893 

820,714 

State  Mutual,  Worcester . 

26,462,313 

23,760,540 

2,796,246 

1,791,862 

Travelers,  Hartford . 

46,215,641 

40,242,327 

6,596,032 

4,958,536 

Union  Central,  Cincinnati . 

46,866,777 

39,065,327 

5,414,60'! 

2,697,164 

UnionMutual,  Portland . 

11,691,436 

11,036,212 

1,372,766 

934,156 

Wa.shinglon,  New  York . 

17,762,065 

17,660,427 

1,859.658 

1,582,459 

Baltimore  Fire  Reinsurance  Controversy  Settled. 

Ever  since  the  Baltimore  conflagration  in  February,  1904,  there  has 
existed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  terms 
of  the  reinsurance  contract  which  was  in  force  between  the  Firemens  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Virginia  State  of  Richmond.  The  matter  still  re¬ 
maining  open  at  the  end  of  1904,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  Robert 
Lecky,  Jr.,  computed  the  amount  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  Virginia  State’s  liability  under  the  contract,  and 
charged  that  amount  up  as  a  special  reserve,  under  liabilities,  in  the 
company’s  annual  statement  to  State  Insurance  Departments.  The  con¬ 
troversy  has  now  been  settled,  and  the  result  endorses  Mr.  Lecky’s  con¬ 
struction  and  computation,  being  settled  for  even  less  than  the  amount 
which  he  had  reserved.  After  paying  this  claim,  the  Virginia  State  has 
a  surplus  as  to  policyholders  of  $396,031,  against  $282,830  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year,  showing  a  handsome  gain  since  January  1. 

The  Virginia  State  is  an  old  and  respected  company,  which  has  by 
many  years  of  fair  dealings  and  equitable  treatment,  attained  a  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  its  policyholders.  Its  net  premium  income 
in  1904  was  $424,113,  against  but  $178,117  in  1897;  and  the  character  of  its 
writings  is  shown  by  loss  ratios  of  45.2  per  cent,  47.7  per  cent  and  69.3 
per  cent,  respectively,  in  1902,  1903  and  1904.  For  a  decade  past  its  losses 
and  expenses  have  averaged  about  93  per  cent  of  premiums. 
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T  he  dismissal  of  the  Phremens  suit  against  the  Virginia  State  is  cor¬ 
roborative  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion  among  in¬ 
surance  men  that  the  Virginia  State  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  vice- 
president  and  secretary  a  gentleman  of  sound  views,  whose  business 
policy  is  conservative,  yet  progressive,  and  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 


Protection  From  Lightning. 

^  HE  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  appointed  a  committee  in 
1001  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  protection  from  light¬ 
ning.  This  committee,  which  included  several  well-known  scientists  and 
engineers,  has  completed  its  labors,  and  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
the  whole  theory  of  lightning  protection  has  been  modified.  The  new 
report  characterizes  lightning  flashes  as  being  of  two  distinct  orders; 
the  “A"  flash,  which  is  a  direct  on  main  charge  between  cloud  and 
ground,  and  the  “B”  flash,  which  is  a  side  discharge  between  cloud  and 
ground,  precipitated  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  main  flash  be¬ 
tween  two  opposed  clouds.  In  order  to  nullify  the  danger  of  the  direct 
or  “A”  discharge,  iron  conductors  provided  on  each  tower  or  high  part 
of  a  building,  one  on  each  side,  are  recommended.  The  “B”  discharge 
requires  that  horizontal  conductors  interconnect  all  vertical  rods  at 
the  roof-ridge  level  and  also  at  the  ground  level;  all  large  masses  of 
metal  in  or  on  the  building  to  be  grounded  as  directly  as  possible.  Steel 
pipe  grounds  are  recommended,  terminating  below  in  packed  charcoal 
and  kept  moist  by  rainflow  above. 


Fire  Departments  and  Water  Supply  Notes. 

West  Virginia. — The  following  information,  covering  the  fire  depart¬ 
ments  and  water  supply  conditions  obtaining  in  the  below-named  towns 
of  this  State,  is  supplemental  to  the  data  which  will  be  found  in  the 
1905  edition  of  The  Fire  Year  Book.  The  subject  matter  came  to  hand 
too  late  for  insertion  in  that  publication; 

Amos,  population  1000;  mercantile  buildings,  wood,  2  and  3  stories. 
Fire  Department — 1  hose  reel;  hose,  cotton  jacket,  500  feet;  volunteers. 
Water  Supply — Source,  2  drilled  wells;  system,  gravity;  reservoir  capacity 
98,750  gallons,  size  10  x  41,  located  on  hillside;  1  pump,  class  duplex, 
constructor  Downie,  capacity  per  day  96,000  gallons;  mains,  1%  miles  4 
to  6  inches  diameter;  17  hydrants. 

Bramwell,  population  500.  Fire  Department — 2  hose  reels;  hose,  rub¬ 
ber,  1000  feet;  lire  alarm,  bells;  volunteers.  Water  Supply — Source,  nat¬ 
ural  springs;  system,  gravity;  reservoir  capacity  13,000,000  gallons,  lo¬ 
cated  in  valley  244  feet  above  street  grade;  mains,  4  inches;  5  hydrants; 
pressure,  fire,  100  pounds. 

Brooklyn,  population  1000;  buildings,  wood,  1  and  2  stories.  Fire  De¬ 
partment — 2  hose  carts;  hose,  cotton  jacket,  700  feet;  total  membership, 
21  volunteers.  W'ater  Supply — Source,  from  New  Martinsville. 

Ceredo,  population  1000.  Fire  Department — 8  chemical  hand  extin¬ 
guishers,  6  ladders,  1  hose  cart;  hose,  cotton  jacket,  600  feet;  fire  alarm, 
bell;  total  membership,  25  volunteers.  Water  Supply — Source,  deep  wells; 
system,  gravity;  reservoir  capacity  271,000  gallons,  situated  192  feet 
above  grade;  1  pumping  engine,  class  triplex  plunger,  constructor  Gould, 
capacity  per  minute  157  gallons;  mains,  2  miles,  4  to  8  inches  diameter; 
21  hydrants;  pressure,  fire,  80  pounds. 

Chester,  population  1800;  mercantile  buildings,  brick  and  wood,  2 
stories.  Fire  Department— 2  hose  reels;  hose,  500  feet;  fire  alarm, 
whistle;  40  volunteers.  Water  Supply— Source,  Ohio  river;  system,  pump 
to  reservoir  and  direct;  reservoir  capacity  1,500,000  gallons,  elevated  560 
feet;  1  pumping  engine,  capacity  1,200,000  gallons  per  day;  mains.  6 
miles,  4  and  6  Inches  diameter;  18  hydrants;  pressure,  domestic  and  fire, 
120  pounds;  works  owned  by  company;  cost  to  construct,  $75,000. 

Coalton,  population  800.  Fire  Department— 1  hose  reel;  hose,  600  feet; 
volunteers.  Water  Supply — Source,  Roaring  creek;  system,  gravity;  res¬ 
ervoir  capacity  100,000  gallons,  elevated  150  feet  above  street  grade;  1 
pumping  engine,  capacity  per  minute  520  gallons,  constructor  Worth¬ 
ington;  mains,  1900  feet,  4  inches  diameter;  6  hydrants;  pressure,  domes¬ 
tic  and  fire,  70  pounds. 

Kenova,  population  1000.  Fire  Department— 1  hose  reel;  hose,  cotton, 
600  feet;  fire  alarm,  whistle;  20  volunteers.  Water  Supply — Source,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  system;  mains,  miles,  6  and  8  inches 
diameter;  14  hydrants;  pressure,  domestic  and  fire.  80  pounds. 

Littleton,  population  1000.  Fire  Department— 1  hose  reel;  hose,  cotton, 
500  feet;  fire  alarm,  whistle;  volunteers.  Water  Supply— Source,  Fish 
creek;  system,  gravity;  reservoir  capacity  30,000  gallons,  located  on  hill¬ 
side;  1  pumping  engine,  class  duplex,  constructor  Knowles;  3-lnch  mains; 
6  hydrants. 

Logan,  population  1400.  Fire  Department— 2  hose  reels;  hose,  cotton 
jacket,  900  feet;  fire  alarm,  bell;  14  volunteers.  W'ater  Supply — Source. 
Guyandotte  river  and  streams;  system,  gravity;  reservoir  capacity  95,000 
gallons,  elevated  225  feet  above  street  grade;  1  pumping  engine,  capacity 
per  hour  14,000  gallons,  class  single  acting,  constructor  Cameron;  mains, 
3800  feet,  4  inches  diameter;  8  hydrants;  pressure,  domestic  and  fire,  95 
pounds. 

Shinnston,  population  1000.  Fire  Department— Hose,  cotton  jacket, 
1000  feet;  20  volunteers.  Water  Supply — Source,  West  Fork  river;  two 
tanks  on  hillside,  capacity  100,000  gallons;  1  pumping  engine,  capacity  per 
hour  20,000  gallons,  constructor  Aultman;  mains,  7800  feet,  4  and  6  inches 
diameter;  19  hydrants;  pressure,  domestic  and  fire,  115  pounds. 

Sutton,  population  2000.  Fire  Department— 2  hose  carts;  hose,  cotton 
jacket,  250  feet;  fire  alarm,  bell;  24  volunteers.  Water  Supply— Source, 


Elk  river;  system,  gravity;  reservoir  capacity  460,000  gallons,  elevated 
300  feet  above  grade;  1  pumping  engine,  capacity  per  day  650,000  gallons, 
class  duplex,  constructor  Fairbanks-Morse;  mains,  3  miles,  4  and  6  inchei 
diameter;  18  hydrants;  pressure,  domestic  and  fire,  125  pounds. 


Classes  in  Actuarial  Preparations. 

1  HE  classes  in  actuarial  preparation  at  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
Lniversity  open  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  3,  at  the  rooms  of  the  University 
on  Washington  Square.  The  instruction  is.  divided  into  three  courses,  intend^ 
to  cover  the  subjects  embraced  In  the  three  examinations  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  Arnerica,  and  known  as  sections  A,  B  and  C.  Section  A  meets  every 
.Monday  evening,  section  B,  every  Wednesday  evening,  and  section  C,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  The  tuition  for  the  session,  lasting  until  April,  is  ^ 
for  section  A  or  B  and  $100  for  section  C.  Sections  A  and  B  may  be  taken 
together  if  desired.  The  instructors  are  Charles  W.  Jackson,  a  inaster  of  arts, 
with  mathematical  honors  in  Cambridge  University;  Henry  Moir,  F.  F.  A,. 
F.  I.  A.,  actuary  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  before 
coming  to  New  York  one  of  the  most  successful  men  in  preparing  students  for 
the  British  examinations,  and  Miles  M.  Dawson,  F.  I.  A.,  consulting  actuary 
and  author  of  works  on  life  insurance  and  actuarial  science. 

Students  desiring  to  attend  the  classes  should  address  the  Dean,  School  of 
Commerce.  New  York  University,  Washington  square.  New  York. 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life. — Sampson  &  Howard  appointed  general  agents  for  the  Home  Life  of 
-New  York  in  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond.  Eugene  G.  Adams  has 
l>een  appointed  superintendent  of  agents  for  this  company.  R.  T.  Lipscombe  of 
Richmond  appointed  Virginia  manager  for  the  Washington  Life,  succeeding 
James  W'.  W'arren.  The  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines  has  entered  Kansas  and 
appointed  J.  H.  Holmes  general  agent  for  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  E.  E.  Kneedy  of  Des  Moines  general  agent  for  Iowa.  The  South¬ 
western  Life  of  Texas  has  entered  Virginia  and  appointed  E.  H.  Kabler  State 
manager  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond. 

Casualty. — I.  Walter  Hardy  of  Nashville  appointed  Tennessee  State  manager 
for  the  .Eltna  Indemnity.  .\Iexander  Gilmour  of  Louisville  has  retired  as  Ken¬ 
tucky  manager  for  the  jEtna  Indemnity. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— George  II.  .Adams  of  Plymouth  has  been  appointed  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  New  Hampshire,  succeeding  the  late  John  C.  I.inehan. 

—Richard  T.  Mould,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Firemans  Fund,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  a  short  time  ago  at  Honolulu. 

— Col.  Wilbur  S.  Tupper  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  president  of  the  Conservative 
Life,  has  been  honored  by  appointment  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  aide-de-camp 
upon  Governor  Pardee’s  staff,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  State  Guard.  Col. 
Tupper  had  been  a  captain  in  Wisconsin  before  he  moved  to  California.  This 
appointment  indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which  Col.  Tupper  and  the  Conservative 
Life  are  held  in  their  home  State. 

— The  exhibit  of  membership  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  for  the  month  of  August 
shows  a  loss  of  9030,  as  compared  with  5712  in  July  and  308  in  June,  making  a 
total  loss  for  the  three  months  of  15,550.  On  August  31  the  approximate  mem¬ 
bership  was  300,971,  as  compared  with  305,083  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
New  applications  received  during  .August  numbered  hut  191,  as  against  405  in 
June  and  1255  in  July.  The  increased  rates  on  old  members  becomes  effective 
October  1. 

— F.  H.  Hazelton  of  Portland,  Maine,  manager  for  the  Equitable  Life,  gave  a 
reception  la.st  week  to  leading  agents  in  Maine,  and  told  them  of  his  visit  to  the 
Equitable’s  convention.  He  said,  in  part:  “We  all  went  for  definite  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  president,  Hon.  Paul  Morton,  and  we  got  it.  *  •  *  We  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  already  established  a  higher  standard  in  the  administration  of  in¬ 
surance  affairs  than  ever  attempted  by  any  similar  institution.  *  *  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  predict  that  his  administration  will  be  made  conspicuous  by  his 
splendid  executive  abilities,  untarnished  by  a  single  selfish  motive  and  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  policyholders.” 


Acknowledgments. 

— “The  Winner”  is  the  title  of  a  very  attractive  little  paper  issued  every  month 
by  the  Bankers  Reserve  Life  of  Omaha,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  this 
month. 

— Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Accident  Underwriters,  held  at  The  Royal  Muskoka,  Lake  Rosseau,  Ontario. 
July,  1905, 

— We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  The  Weekly  Underwriter 
for  bound  Volume  LXXII,  including  numbers  of  that  journal  from  January  7 
to  July  1,  1905,  inclusive. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

OiiR  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  insurance  investigating 
committee,  as  printed  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Spectator,  closed  with 
the  testimony  taken  on  Friday.  September  15,  when  the  committee  ad¬ 
journed  to  Wednesday,  the  20th.  The  testimony  of  George  W.  Perkins, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life,  showed  that  the  company  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  in  three  different  elections,  the 
sum  of  $50,000  on  each  occasion;  also  that  $100,000  had  been  paid  to 
Judge  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  the  law  department  of  the  company,  and  a 
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practicing  lawyer  of  Albany.  The  committee  was  anxious  to  learn  fur¬ 
ther  about  these  payments,  and  especially  regarding  the  sum  paid  to 
Judge  Hamilton. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20. 

The  first  wimess  to  take  the  stand  was  Willis  G.  Nash,  cashier  of  the  New 
York  State  National  Hank  of  Albany.  He  submitted  a  statement  of  Judge 
Hamilton’s  transactions  with  the  bank,  which  showed  that  there  was  $176'.76  to 
his  credit  at  present. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  A.  McCALL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW 

YORK  LIFE. 

President  McCall  was  then  called  to  the  witness  stand.  He  testified  first  that 
he  had  been  president  of  the  New  York  Life  for  thirteen  years;  that  before  that 
he  was  controller  of  the  Equitable,  and  before  that  State  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
surance  from  1SS3  to  1SS6.  Mr.  Hughes  then  asked; 

Q.  As  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  have  you  had 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  direct  the  drawing  of  checks?  A.  I  have. 

Q.  Without  approval  or  reference  to  any  committee  of  the  company?  A. 

Absolutely. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  frequent  occurrence?  A.  Daily. 

O.  Checks  to  the  amount  of  $25,000?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  so  for  a  period  of  year§?  A.  Also  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  such  checks  audited?  .Y.  On  my  certificate  they  are 

sent  to  the  controller’s  department  and  a  warrant  is  drawn  and  checks  issued  on 
that  warrant. 

Q.  In  w'hat  way  is  the  propriety  of  the  payment  determined  by  other  officers 
of  the  company?  A.  I  am  the  sole  judge  of  that. 

Counsel  then  took  up  the  question  of  payments  to  Judge  Hamilton,  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  explanations  of  the  various  transac¬ 
tions.  Mr.  McCall  testified  that  he  had  known  Judge  Hamilton  from  boyhood, 
but  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  related  to  him.  He  said  Ylr.  Hamilton  had 
been  connected  with  the  New  York  Life  since  1392,  and  was  under  a  retainer 
of  $2000  down  to  1897,  when  he  took  charge  of  taxation  and  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Life  throughout  the  United  States,  employing  his  own  coun¬ 
sel  and  being  in  complete  charge  of  this  department. 

In  explanation  of  the  tw'o  checks  representing  $100,000,  in  the  course  of  a 
lengthy  statement  Mr.  McCall  declared  that  the  money  was  advanced  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  near  the  home  office,  at  346  Broadway.  A 
receipt  for  the  amount,  with  a  note,  “expense  account,”  was  submitted,  signed 
by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Q.  Were  the  words  “expense  account!’  on  that  memorandum  when  it  was 
withdrawn?  A.  I  think  it  was. 

8.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  is?  A.  The  treasurer’s  handwriting. 

.  There  are  on  this  voucher  the  words  “for  temporary  use?”  A.  That  was 
used  in  the  acquisition  of  this  property  or  in  payment  on  account  of  it,  to  be 
subsequently  reported  back  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this  voucher?  The  part  that  is  in  ink?  A.  The 
treasurer’s. 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  him  to  put  upon  that  voucher  the  words,  “for  tem¬ 
porary  use?”  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  He  probably  obtained  that  idea  from  the 
statement  that  I  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  the  order. 

Q.  Has  the  amount  of  $1(X),000  been  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Hamilton?  A.  It 
has. 

a.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  accounted  for  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Have  you  the  account  of  it?  A.  Yes.  May  I  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  It? 

Q.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  accounts.  A.  Mr.  Hamilton  did  account  to  me 
for  it. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  that  statement?  I  want  a  statement  of  whatever  account 
Mr.  Hamilton  may  have  rendered  to  you  for  this  money.  A.  He  rendered  a 
statement  to  me  personally  in  my  office. 

Q.  Have  you  that  statement?  A.  I  say  he  rendered  an  account  personally  to 
me  in  my  office. 

Chairman — Orally?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes — You  had  no  written  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money? 
A.  It  has  not  been  expended. 

e.  It  has  not  been  expended?  A.  No,  sir. 

.  It  is  still  an  open  account?  A.  An  open  account. 

MONEY  ADVANCED  FOR  REAL  ESTATE. 

During  the  long  discussion  between  counsel  and  witness,  Mr.  McCall  stated 
that  the  money  advanced  to  Mr.  Hamilton  aggregated  $235,000.  but  that  while 
large  real  estate  deals  had  been  carried  out,  none  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  receipts 
had  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  $100,000,  Mr.  McCall  testi¬ 
fied  that  $75,000  had  been  advanced  to  Mr.  Hamilton  to  take  up  a  mortgage  on 
the  Bennett  property,  but  this  had  never  been  expended  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  that  check  for  the  $75,000  payment  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
December,  1903?  A.  That  is  here,  that  $75,000  check. 

Q.  Was  the  payment  of  those  amounts  to  Andrew  Hamilton  brought  before 
the  finance  committee?  A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Or  any  other  officer  of  your  company?  A.  Except  myself  and  the  signers 
:o  the  checks. 

e.  And  the  signers  to  the  check  signed  it  upon  your  order?  A.  They  did. 

.  Have  you  any  vouchers  for  these  items?  A.  Yes,  there  is  a  voucher  with 
he  check,  I  think. 

""  ....  .... 

1903, 
by  the 

/oucher  which  you  have  in  your  hand. 

Q.  The  letter?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Counsel — I  will  offer  the  letter  referred  to  in  evidence,  and  will  read  it: 
‘Executive  Department,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  John  A.  McCall, 
president,  346-34S  Broadway,  New  York,  December  12,  1903. 

“Memo,  for  Controller  Ballard:  In  relation  to  Judge  Hamilton’s  matter, 
vhich  he  may  be  able  to  settle  before  the  first  of  the  year  through  his  accounts, 

.  want  to  advance  him  on  Monday  $50,000,  with  which  he  will  take  up  the  previous 
idvance  of  $25,000,  giving  his  own  check,  which  will  be  repaid  before  the  first 
)f  the  year,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  by  settling  through  his  account  afterward. 

“JOHN  A.  McCALL,  President. 

__“Stamped:  Correct  for  $75,000.  January  8,  1904.  Warrant  drawn.  Controller, 
;75,000.  Charged  to  legal  expenses  and  carry  on  sub-ledger.  Charge  to  Judge 
lamilton,  to  be  hereafter  accounted  for. 

“By  direction  of  president,  January  8,  1904. — S.  M.  B.” 

Q.  Who  is  S.  M.  B.?  A.  Sidney  M.  Ballard,  who  is  secretary  of  the  com- 
lany,  and  was  then  controller. 

Q.  Do  you  have  accounts  from  Judge  Hamilton?  A.  We  have  letters  and 
dvices. 

Q.  Do  you  have  formal  accounts  from  him?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Hamilton  tell  you  on  March  28,  1904,  that  he  still  had  that 
75,000?  A.  He  didn’t  say  a  word  about  it. 

B.  Did  you  ask  him?  A.  I  did  not. 

Did  you  ask  him  what  he  did  with  it?  A.  I  did  not. 


:ne  cnecK,  i  tninx. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  that  checks  drawn  on  December  14, 
vhich  went  through  and  were  actually  paid  in  New  York,  December  16, 
;hould  be  vouchered  on  January  8,  1904?  A.  That  is  accounted  for  by 


MR.  McCALL  GUARANTEES  THE  FUNDS. 

y.  1  show  you  Judge  Hamilton’s  account  with  the  New  Y'ork  State  National 
Bank,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  deposit  of  $25,000  on  December  5,  1903, 
and  a  draft  for  $^,000  on  December  7,  1903,  and  1  call  your  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  account,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  $2a,000  as  shown  by  the 
check  you  have  offered  was  drawn  against  by  him  for  some  purpose.  Do  you 
know  what  that  purpose  was?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  it;  not  the  slightest. 

O.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  check  to  the  order  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  marked 
exhibit  95,  December  1,  1903,  and  1  call  your  attention  to  the  indorsement  on 
that  check:  “Pay  to  the  order  of  the  New  York  State  National  Bank  of  Albany, 
Andrew  Hamilton,”  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  entry  of  a  credit  to  An¬ 
drew  Hamilton  on  December  1,  1903,  of  $50,000.  Are  you  able  to  follow  that;  to 
identify  that?  A.  Yes,  I  am. 

O.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  debits  against  Air.  Hamilton’s  account  of  1903, 
and  the  debit  I  find  on  December  16  was  Andrew  Hamilton,  $50,000.  Are  you 
able  to  identify  that?  A.  1  am  not,  not  the  slighest. 

O.  You  don’t  know  what  that  had  relation  to?  A.  Not  the  slightest,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  You  mean  to  come  here.  Air.  AIcCall,  and  state  to  the  committee  that  you 
have  no  knowledge  or  notion  that  Air.  Hamilton  in  any  way  disposed  of  that 
$75,000?  A.  I  haven’t  any  more  idea  about  what  he  has  done  with  the  moneys 
advanced  to  him  about  the  printing  house  property  other  than  this,  that  1  have 
got  every  notion  in  the  world  that  that  money  belongs  to  the  New  York  Life, 
when  we  demand  it,  and  we  will  get  it.  And  I  want  to  say,  further,  if  it  isn’t 
coming  from  him,  I  guarantee  it. 

Q-  Yes.  Well,  that  is  a  thought  that  has  been  in  your  mind  now  for  about 
eighteen  months.  A.  Anything  that  1  am  responsible  for,  the  payment  of  the 
money  that  the  New  York  Life’s  president  has  accounted  for,  I  will  pay. 

Q.  But  you  see.  Air.  AIcCall,  we  are  interested  m  conditions  and  practices 
here  where  even  the  large  responsibility  which  you  are  able  to  give  as  an  officer 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  those  interested  in  the  company,  and  we  want 
to  know  particularly  what  accounting  Judge  Hamilton  ever  has  made  to  you, 
what  conversations  you  have  ever  had  with  him  about  this  amount  of  money 
w'hich  has  been  left  in  his  hands?  A.  I  have  had  many  conversations,  the  last 
before  he  went  to  Europe. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  still  had  the  money?  A.  I  didn’t  ask  him  whether 
he  had  or  not. 

Q.  Didn  t  you  suppose  he  had?  A.  I  suppose  that  he  had  the  money  on  de¬ 
mand  of  the  New  York  Life  when  it  wanted  it. 

O.  Do  you  know  of  any  purpose  for  which  he,  in  accordance  with  your  in¬ 
structions,  could  have  disbursed  it?  A.  No,  but  I  know  of  something  that 
would  entitle  him  to  it. 

y.  What?  A.  He  made  a  contract  with  the  New  Y'ork  Life  in  1904  that  if  he 
should  recover  from  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  about  $300,000  in  taxes  that  had  been 
paid  for  four  years,  without  any  payment  to  him  in  the  event  of  defeat,  follow 
ing  the  suit  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  then  and  in  that  event 
he  was  entitled  to  one-third  of  that  recovery,  and  that  recovery  was  over  $85  000 

Q.  When  was  that  recovered?  A.  In  1904,  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

e.  It  is  settled?  A.  Y’es,  but  the  State  does  not  pay  it  back. 

.  So  the  money  has  not  come  in  yet?  A.  No. 
y.  Now,  I  have  noticed  that  on  this  item  or  letter  of  December  12,  1903,  there  is 
an  entry,  “charge  to  legal  expenses  and  carry  on  sub-ledger.”  What  is  the  sub¬ 
ledger?  A.  The  sub-ledger  is  a  blotter  ledger,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  One  of  the 
clerks  here  can  identify  it  for  you,  and  show  you  the  entry. 

y.  On  December  31,  1903,  was  it  reported  as  a  part  of  your  legal  expenses  to 
the  State  Insurance  Department.’’  A.  It  was  not;  it  was  not  so  reported. 

y.  Well,  what  was  done  with  it  before  that  time?  A.  The  two  advances  were 
carried  in  the  cash  account,  with  Judge  Hamilton’s  check  on  December  31, 
1904,  because  at  that  time  he  expected  to  buy  that  mortgage  in  connection  with 
the  Bennett  building,  and  he  gave  two  checks  to  the  company,  which  were 
carried  as  cash  on  December  31,  and  when  the  mortgage  was  not  paid  that 
$75,000  went  in  as  disbursements  of  the  company,  to  be  accounted  for  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  voucher. 

y.  Then  Air.  Hamilton  having  received  these  two  checks  in  December,  1903, 
aggregating  $75,0fW,  on  December  31,  1904,  gave  back  to  the  company  his  two 
checks  for  the  $75,000?  A.  No,  it  was  contemporaneous  with  his  getting  the 
checks. 

y.  Did  you  bank  the  checks?  A.  No,  we  held  them  in  the  office;  we  held 

them  charged  m  accordance  with  the  voucher  that  you  have  in  your  hand _ on 

your  desk  there. 

y.  Never  mind  the  voucher.  We  have  that  voucher  on  record.  A.  I  merely 
want  to  justify  my  statement. 

y.  Well,  the  facts  will  determined  the  justification  of  your  statements  or  the 
reverse,  and  the  facts  are  what  we  want  now.  Now,  the  checks  you  gave  Air. 
Hamilton  were  for  the  same  amount,  and  bore  the  same  dates  as  the  checks 
that  Air.  Hamilton  gave  to  your  company?  A.  That  is  right. 

y.  So,  when  you  came  to  the  end  of  the  year  December  31,  1903,  you  treated 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  as  having  $75,000  in  cash  because  you 
had  Judge  Hamilton’s  checks  for  that  amount,  so  far  as  this  transaction  is  con- 
cernedr  A.  That  is  right. 

y.  And  therefore  you  did  not  report  the  $75,000  as  a  legal  expense?  A.  Not 
at  all. 

y.  Well,  how  did  it  get  out  of  that  account  of  legal  expense?  A.  In  January 
afterward. 

y.  Before  you  made  your  report,,  how  did  you  get  it  out  of  the  account  to 
which  you  had  charged  it?  A.  The  $75,000  was  not  paid  to  him  as  legal  expenses 
before  January. 

Q.  But  it  was  charged  before  January,  was  it  not?  A.  It  was  charged  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  s  personal  account — Judge  Hamilton’s  personal  account. 

Q.  What  is  this  personal  account?  A.  The  personal  account  is  the  voucher 
that  you  have  on  your  desk  directing  the  making  of  these  two  checks  payable 
to  him,  and  m  return  receiving  his  two  checks,  to  be  accounted  for  before 
December  31. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  still  had  these  checks;  you 
carried  them  for  some  time  into  the  new  year,  1904?  I  refer  to  the  checks  of 
Judge  Hamilton?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  them  to  him?  A.  On  January  8,  I  take  it  from  the 
date  of  the  voucher. 

Q.  Why  did  you  return  them  t9  him?  A.  Because  he  then  reported  that  there 
was  no  use  of  using  that  money  in  connection  with  the  mortgage,  as  the  partie'-* 
owning  the  Bennett  property  would  undoubtedly  clear  up  the  mortgage  and 
keep  the  place  for  themselves.  ’ 

Q.  \\  ell,  if  there  was  no  use  on  his  part  for  the  money  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  originally  given  to  him,  and  you  had  his  checks  for  that  amount 
why  did  you  not  keep  that  and  cash  them  and  close  the  transaction?  A.  Be¬ 
cause  ori  March  28,  which  was  the  first  conversation  1  had  with  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  check,  he  explained  from  his  diary  the  payments  that  had  been 
made,  and  said;  “Here  are  four  items  I  have  received  charged  to  expense 
account,  to  be  acepunted  for.”  Now,  that  is  the  $100,000.  $60,000  and  $75,000,  and 
on  March  28  the  journal  entry  was  made  charging  those  four  items  to  home 
office  ainnex,  which  was  the  amount  he  would  have  in  hand  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  properties. 
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.  Had  you  carried  these  two  checks  of  Mr.  Hamilton  down  to  March  28 
?  A.  I  couldn  t  tell  you.  ' 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Thursday 


In  further  discussion,  Mr.  McCall  declared  that  advances  of  money  to  officers 
of  the  company  in  this. fashion  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  Tlie  officers  were 
perfectly  responsible  for  the  money.  He  said:  “I  have  supplied  Andrew  Ham¬ 
ilton  within  the  last  six  months  with  over  $2,000,000.  The  money  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  mortgages  acquired  and  passed  over  to  the  company.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  never  rendered  an  itemized  account  of  his  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  Life.  He  represented  the  company  in 
various  States  in  legislative  affairs,  receiving  money  for  expenses  and  services, 
but  never  accounted  for  that  money  except  by  vouchers,  his  personal  receipts 
usually.  His  accounts  were  subject  to  auditing  by  no  one. 

NO  PAYMENTS  TO  CORRUPT  LEGISLATORS  AUTHORIZED. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  $235,000  for  which  he  had  not  accounted.  Against  that, 
when  he  went  to  Europe,  were  bills  owed  to  him  by  the  New  York  Life  which 
reduced  his  indebtedness  to  about  $70,000.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  retainer  is  $2500  a 
quarter;  his  bill  run  to  about  $100,000  a  year. 

O.  Has  any  part  of  this  property,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  has  been  placed 
in  nis  hands  gone  for  the  puipose  of  influencing  the  actions  of  any  member  of 
the  legislature?  A.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Hughes;  I  don’t  know  it,  if  it  is  true. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton  with  reference  to 
the  payment  of  any  such  amount?  A.  Never. 

Q.  You  have  never  given  him  any  money  for  such  a  purpose?  A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  account  from  him  for  any  money  for  any 
such  purpose?  A.  Never  (with  vehemence). 

Q.  That  is  true  in  reference  to  his  entire  connection  with  it?  A.  That  is 
true  in  connection  with  every  relation  he  ever  had  with  me. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  with  reference  to  all  the  States?  A.  To  all  States  and 
Territories  and  countries. 

Q.  1  am  very  glad  to  have  you  make  that  statement  A.  I  make  it  under  the 
due  solemnity  of  my  oath. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

Q.  In  connection  with  another  matter  which  has  received  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention,  to  wit — campaign  contributions.  The  other  day  there  was  an  entry 
shown  us  of  some  $4S,0ttU  paid  to  Mr.  Bliss  for  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  last  fall.  You  had  knowledge  of  that  payment?  A.  I  had  full  knowledge 
of  it. 

Q.  And  you  approved  of  it?  A.  And  I  approved  of  it,  and  I  do  now. 

y.  Yes.  If  you  wish  you  may  state  whatever  you  desire  in  explanation  of 
that.  A.  I  am  very  glad  you  give  me  the  opportunity.  May  I  go  back  to  the 
other  campaigns? 

Q.  Very  good,  you  can  make  a  complete  statement.  A.  In  1896,  if  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  at  all  to  know  my  politics,  1  was  a  Democrat  up  to  the  nomination  of 
Bryan.  When  they  adopted  the  free  silver  platform  in  1896  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  defeat  that  candidate  and  that  platform,  and 
I  did  it  with  my  heart  and  soul.  I  had  no  idea  in  my  mind  about  politics  at 
all,  but  I  had  a  duty  and  a  trust  regarding  the  New  York  Life  policyholders, 
and  I  felt  that  if  free  silver  in  the  country  was  approved,  and  that  if  Bryan  was 
elected  President  we  might  as  well  close  up  the  shutters  on  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company’s  doors.  Knowing  that,  and  believing  it,  in  1896  I  consented 
to  a  payment  to  defeat  free  silver — not  to  defeat  the  Democratic  party,  but  to 
defeat  this  free  silver  heresy,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  did  it. 

There  was  considerable  applause  from  the  spectators  at  this  statement,  which 
induced  Chairman  Armstrong  to  announce  that  if  there  were  any  similar 
demonstrations  in  future  he  would  have  the  chamber  cleared. 

In  1892,  continued  Mr.  McCall,  no  contribution  was  made  to  either  party,  be¬ 
cause  both  had  gold  platforms  which  suited  him.  In  1900  the  same  contribution 
was  made  as  in  1896.  These  contributions  were  paid  by  Edward  M.  Gibbs,  the 
treasurer.  Mr.  McCall  did  not  know  how  they  were  charged.  The  payments 
never  came  before  the  finance  committee  or  any  officer.  The  same  was  true  of 
1904.  In  no  campaign  had  contributions  been  made  to  State  committees,  said 
Mr.  McCall.  No  contributions  ever  had  been  made  to  local.  State  or  national 
organizations,  directly  or  indirectly,  save  the  three  he  had  described.  No  money, 
directly  or  indirectly,  ever  had  been  paid  in  municipal  campaigns,  he  declared 
emphatically. 

y.  Did  you  think  that  there  was  any  interest  of  your  company  so  seriously 
at  stake  in  the  last  campaign  that  you  were  justified  in  using  the  money  of 
policyholders  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  one  ticket  as  against  another?  A. 
Absolutely.  Now,  there  was  a  candidate  who  had  twice  voted  for  Bryan;  he  was 
a  candidate  on  a  platform  which  rejected  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  a  gold  platform. 
He  was— the  man  running  against  him  was — on  a  platform  advocating  gold.  I 
stood  with  him  in  behalf  of  our  policyholders,  and  for  that  reason  I  gave  that 
contribution. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  occasion  to  ascertain  how  many  of  your  policyholders 
agreed  with  your  position?  A.  No.  And  I  didn’t  care. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  any  members  of  your  board?  A.  Not  a  soul  on 
earth,  except  myself  and  the  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Q.  Mr.  Perkins?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn’t  bring  it  to  their  attention  in  any  way?  A.  Not  at  all,  not  for 
a  minute. 

Q.  Either  for  authorization  or  for  approval?  A.  No;  did  it  on  my  own  hook. 

(After  a  pause.)  Mr.  Hughes,  will  you  just  let  me  make  a  statement— (Mr. 

Hughes — With  pleasure) — along  those  lines? 

Mr.  McCall  then  said:  “My  life  was  made  weary  by  the  Democratic  man¬ 
agers  chasing  me  for  money  in  that  campaign.  Some  of  the  very  men  who  to¬ 

day  are  being  interviewed  in  the  papers  and  denouncing  these  men  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  campaigns — their  shadows  were  crossing  my  path  every  step  1  took, 
looking  for  money.  One — the  candidate  himself,  Parker— if  he  w’ould  show  up 
his  books  for  that  corporation  money,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  com¬ 
mittee,  it  would  give  you  a  fit.  He  never  rejected  a  dollar  in  the  world;  he 
would  take  every  dollar  that  was  paid  to  him.” 

Q.  Did  you  offer  the  Democratic  committee  any  money?  A.  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to. 

Q.  Apart  from  your  personal  feeling  in  the  last  campaign,  do  you  seriously 
justify  the  use  of  insurance  money  for  campaign  purposes?  A.  I  do  not  justify 
the  use  of  insurance  money  for  campaign  purposes;  I  justify  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  the  protection  of  the  policyholders’  interests.  I  don’t  care  about 
the  Republican  side  or  the  Democratic  side;  it  does  not  count  at  all  with  me; 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  the  New  York  Life  is  what  moves  and  controls  me. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  left  for  your  individual  decision?  A.  Whether 
it  was  or  not,  Mr.  Hughes,  I  took  it. 

Q.  We  are  after,  you  see,  a  matter  much  deeper  than  the  fortunes  or  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  a  particular  party.  We  are  dealing  with  the  question,  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  question,  of  the  use  of  insurance  property  for  political  ends,  and  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to  that,  and  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  is  a 
proper  use  of  the  moneys  of  an  insurance  company  to  support  either  political 
party?  A.  I  honestly  and  absolutely  believe  it  was  a  highly  eminent  and  proper 
use  of  the  money  under  the  circumstances.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  it 
is  right  to  take  insurance  money  and  devote  it  to  political  campaigns,  no;  a 
thousand  times  no.  But  that  was  not  the  question  involved  to  my  way  of 
thinking  of  what  I  should  do  in  the  New  York  Life.  When  a  great  party 
abandons  its  principles  and  advances  principles  which  would  have  ruined  us  in 
our  business,  the  question  was  what  should  I  do  in  the  New  York  Life. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  matter  a  proper  matter  of  consideration  by  the  full 
board  of  your  company?  A.  No;  because  if  I  had  not  got  judgment  enough 
under  those  conditions  I  am  not  worthy  of  being  president  of  the  company. 


By  the  Chairman — You  said  you  did  not  have  any  conference  with  the  officers 
of  your  company  about  these  campaign  contributions.  Did  you  have  any  con¬ 
ference  with  any  one  connected  with  any  of  the  other  companies?  A.  Never. 

Q.  In  none  of  the  three  campaigns  you  have  spoken  of?  A.  Never. 

0-  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  conference  among  insurance  men  of  any  other  insurance  companies?  A. 
There  never  was,  so  far  as  our  company  was  concerned. 

This  closed  the  testimony,  but  Mr.  McCall  asked  the  privilege  of  making  a 
statement,  and  said:  “My  son  hands  me  at  this  moment  a  memorandum  in 
connection  with  certain  publications  which  have  occurred  referring  to  me  as  a 
man  of  very  great  wealth,  having  acquired  very  great  wealth  within  a  very  few 
years.  I  do  not  suppose  this  committee  is  interested  in  my  personal  matters, 
but,  under  oath,  I  desire  to  make  this  statement:  I  am  not  a  millionaire  of 
any  kind,  and  I  am  not  a  multi-millionaire  of  any  kind,  and  if  I  should  die 
to-morrow,  the  largest  part  of  my  estate  is  my  life  insurance.” 

Q.  Of  course,  for  that  you  have  paid  premiums  according  to - ?  A.  I  pay 

my  own  company  $25,000  a  year  for  premiums. 

Q.  As  to  the  financial  transactions  of  your  company,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  examination,  we  shall  have  occasion — we  have  not  had  the  time 

this  morning  to  reach  that  matter — we  shall  have  occasion -  A.  May  I  say  a 

word  regarding  that? 

y.  Yes.  A.  Of  seventy-three  syndicates  in  the  New  York  Life  which  made 
for  its  policyholders  $2,400,000,  I  never  was  in  any  one  that  ever  sold  a  security 
to  the  company. 

Q.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  matter  of  investments  later. 

The  committee  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Ambler  of 
Columbia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  insurance  committee,  whose  death  occurred 
on  Saturday. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21. 

The  committee  devoted  the  entire  day  to  making  further  inquiries  into  the 
“syndicate”  and  “joint  account”  transactions  of  the  New  York  Life,  all  of 
which  had  been  quite  thoroughly  explained  previously.  With  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  such  transactions,  the  committee  seemed  especially  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  bookkeeping  methods  followed  in  making  a  record  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  various  securities  through  such  mediums. 

GEORGE  W.  PERKINS  AGAIN  EXAMINED. 

George  W.  Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  company,  was  the  principal  witness 
of  the  day,  and  answered  frankly  and  fully  as  to  all  matters  within  his  personal 
knowledge.  He  explained,  however,  that  as  he  was  not  the  bookkeeper,  he  could 
not  say  just  how  certain  purchases  of  sales  were  entered  in  the  company’s  books. 
In  the  joint  account  transactions  the  insurance  company  for  the  most  part  sup¬ 
plied  the  money;  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  account  marketing  the  securi¬ 
ties,  and  finally  sharing  the  profit,  sometimes  equally  and  sometimes  on  the 
basis  of  one-third  interest  with  the  New  York  Life. 

Mr.  Perkins  defended  the  transactions,  on  the  ground  that  the  New  York  Life 
was  able  to  obtain  securities  in  large  blocks  at  a  much  cheaper  price  under  this 
plan  than  it  would  be  able  otherwise  to  do.  He  said  that  in  many  transactions 
of  this  sort  which  the  New  York  Life  had  had  not  one  had  resulted  in  a  loss 
to  the  company.  He  said  that  the  aggregate  profit  in  cash  to  the  New  York 
Life  from  these  transactions  had  been  $635,932,  and  that  when  the  increased 
market  value  of  the  securities  obtained  in  the  joint  account  transactions  had 
been  added  it  made  a  grand  total  of  $886,604.  Mr.  Perkins  submitted  to  the 
committee  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the  sales  of  securities  which  had  been 
made  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  the  New  York  Life  from  March  12,  1901,  the 
date  of  Mr.  Perkins’  entrance  into  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co.  The  sales,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement,  amounted  to  $39,286,075  par  value,  the  cost  value  being 
$38,804,000.  The  statement  showed  also  that  the  New  York  Life  had  made  a 
profit  on  these  securities  of  $784,664.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  his  personal  share 
in  the  profits  accruing  to  Morgan  &  Co.  in  these  sales  to  the  New  York  Life 
was  $10,490.67,  all  of  which  has  been  turned  back  by  Mr.  Perkins  into  the 
treasury  of  the  New  York  Life  in  accordance  with  the  resolve  which  he  made 
when  he  entered  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  testimony  generally  related  to  technical  bookkeeping,  was  uninteresting 
and  fatiguing  to  the  listeners. 

SOME  COLLATERAL  LOANS. 

Counsel  called  Mr.  Perkins’  attention  to  a  collateral  loan  of  $50,000  to  John  R. 
Hegeman,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  had 
been  running  since  January  2,  1902.  The  loan  had  been  carried  from  that  date 
at  IV2  per  cent  interest.  This  loan,  Mr.  Perkins  testified,  was  secured  by  $55,000 
of  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Western  4s,  $10,000  of  Minneapolis  Street  Railway,  and 
St.  Paul  City  Street  Railway  Consolidated  5s,  and  $12,000  Kings  County  Electric 
Light  and  Power  6s,  all  bonds,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  20  per  cent.  He  did 
not  know  whether  this  loan  had  come  before  the  finance  committee.  The 
treasurer  of  the  company,  he  said,  had  the  power  to  make  loans,  and  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  made  this  one.  Mr.  Perkins  testified  also  that 
a  $500,000  call  loan,  secured  by  collateral,  with  about  20  per  cent  margin,  to 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  had  been  carried  on  by  the  company  since  January  14, 
1904.  It  had  been  renewed  about  every  six  months.  At  first  4%  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  was  paid,  but  for  the  most  of  the  time  Mr.  Harriman  has  been  paying 
only  3  per  cent. 

A  BONUS  TO  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Hughes,  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  took  up  with  Mr. 
Perkins  the  question  of  the  New  York  Life’s  agency  force.  Mr.  Perkins  said 
that  there  were  in  the  New  York  Life’s  pay  215  agency  inspectors,  drawing 
from  $625  to  $1208  a  month.  He  said  that  the  New  York  Life  allowed  its  general 
agents  a  bonus  of  $2  on  every  $1000  written  by  new  agents  during  the  first  year 
of  their  employment  in  the  company. 

Senator  Armstrong,  chairman  of  the  committee,  wanted  to  know  whether 
a  general  agent,  if  half  his  force  should  resign  and  new  men  take  their  places, 
would  get  a  bonus  of  $2  per  thousand  on  the  business  written  by  the  new  men 
for  the  first  year. 

“Suppose,”  said  Senator  Armstrong,  “that  I  was  a  general  agent.  Would  I 
get  that  bonus  under  these  circumstances?” 

“You  would  get  discharged,”  said  Mr.  Perkins. 

Speaking  of  the  profits  which  the  New  York  Life  had  made  in  its  joint 
account  transactions,  Mr.  Perkins  sprang  a  mild  surprise  on  the  committee  when 
he  said  that  he  was  going  to  disclose  a  party  to  these  transactions  whose  name 
had  not  yet  been  brought  out.  He  was  going  to  disclose  this  man’s  name,  he 
said,  because  the  company  believed  that  all  the  facts  should  be  known.  Then 
Mr.  Perkins  said  that  Mr.  Hughes,  counsel  for  the  committee,  had  been  a 
party  to  those  transactions  as  a  policyholder  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Hughes,  as  well  as  all  the  other  policyholders 
of  the  New  York  Life,  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  company  had  made  a 
net  profit  of  $886,000  out  of  the  transaction. 

Thomas  A.  Buckner,  also  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  briefly  as  to  the  employment  of  agents,  but  his  examination  is  to  be 
made  more  full.  The  committee  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  22d  inst. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22. 

The  examination  of  Thomas  A.  Buckner,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  was  resumed.  He  explained  the  organization  of  Nylic,  which  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  calculated  to  stimulate  agents  in  their  work  of  securing  new  business  by, 
allowing  them  certain  bonuses  when  they  have  written  specified  amounts.' 
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Counsel  spent  some  time  in  going  over  the  New  York  Life’s  statements  for 
1904.  From  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  company,  he  read  that  the  total  first 
year  premiums  on  new  business  were  $13,988,186.75,  and  the  direct  acquisition 
expense  account  amounted  to  $7,260,893.54.  Bonuses  were  $810,592.60,  and  physi¬ 
cians’  fees  $841,001.20.  The  total  expenses  for  1904  were  $12,005,0^.64,  and  the 
entire  premiums,  including  renewal  premiums,  amounted  to  $78,556,896.48. 

Counsel  inquired  at  some  length  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  com¬ 
pany's  business  was  done  abroad.  Mr.  Buckner  declared  that  the  statement  was 
not  true  that  the  foreign  business  was  done  at  a  loss,  which  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  insurance  to  domestic  policyholders. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  R.  WINTHROP  OF  THE  EQUITABLE. 

Henry  Rogers  Winthrop,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Equitable,  was  examined 
in  detail  relative  to  the  syndicate  transactions  of  “James  H.  Hyde  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,”  which  were  commented  upon  in  the  Frick  report,  and  also  in  the  report 
of  Superintendent  Hendricks.  Mr.  Winthrop  produced  a  schedule  of  these 
transactions,  which  showed  three  participations  by  the  Hyde  faction  which 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  reports  referred  to.  One  of  these  was  the  syndicate 
managed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  for  the  sale  of  $10,000,0()0  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  four  per  cent  bonds  and  $10,000,000  Long  Island  refund¬ 
ing  four  per  cent  bonds,  in  which  the  Equitable  appeared  to  have  had  a  par¬ 
ticipation  direct  from  the  bankers.  Another  syndicate  was  that  in  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  bonds,  managed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  1902,  in  which  the  Equitable 
took  $1,376,000  Mrticipation.  The  third  is  the  International  Navigation  syndi¬ 
cate,  also  a  J.  P.  Morgan  matter,  in  which  the  Equitable  took  $500,000  of  the 
bonds  through  the  “James  H.  Hyde  and  Associates”  sub-syndicate. 

Taking  up  the  Union  Pacific  preferred  stock  syndicate,  counsel  asked  Mr. 
Winthrop  what  information  he  had  that  the  Equitable  was  a  party  to  the  trans¬ 
action.  Mr.  Winthrop  replied: 

The  fact  that  we  have  paid  at  various  times  sums  of  money,  receiving  in  re¬ 
turn  certificates  of  Union  Pacific  preferred  stock.  The  witness  testified  that 
the  Equitable  had  put  up  altogether  $1,920,000  and  held  20,500  shares  of  this 
stock,  and  counsel  asked  in  whose  name  the  certificates  stood.  The  witness 
replied  that  they  were  in  the  name  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  but  were  indorsed  in 
blank.  Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  receipts  or  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  payments  other  than  the  certificates  themselves  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  society,  but  added  that  the  checks  of  the  Equitable  had  been  made  out 
to  the  banking  firm. 

Going  over  the  dates  and  amounts  of  the  various  payments  as  noted  above, 
Mr.  Hughes  asked  the  witness  for  a  copy  of  the  syndicate  agreement,  and  when 
Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  he  didn’t  have  it,  Mr.  Hughes  inquired: 

You  can  readily  obtain  a  copy  of  the  syndicate  agreement,  as  you  are  making 
payments  on  it,  can  you  not?  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  produce  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Winthrop,  “Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are  the  agents  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  managers,  and  they  do  not  recognize  the  Equitable  as  a  participator  in 
the  syndicate.” 

Q.  In  what  way  have  they  indicated  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  Equitable 
as  a  participator?  A.  Well  they  haven’t  refused,  but  this  syndicate  was  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  James  H.  Hyde,  and  an  assignment  is  on  file  in  our  security 
department  of  all  his  right  and  interest  in  that  syndicate,  and  we  have  applied 
to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  asked  them  to  recognize  that  assignment,  and  they 
said  that  when  the  syndicate  managers  got  together  that  question  will  be  brought 
up,  but  they  cannot  recognize  us  until  the  syndicate  managers  get  together 
and  decide  whether  they  will  or  not.  They  are  only  the  agents  of  the  syndicate 
managers. 

Q.  Who  are  the  syndicate  managers.  A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe 
they  are  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Stillman. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  examined  at  length  as  to  the  action  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  relative  to  the  syndicates,  and  the  minute  books  of  the  committee  were 
carefully  gone  over.  No  new  facts  were  elicited  of  importance.  The  committee 
enters  into  the  minor  details  of  financial  transactions  and  the  bookkeeping 
methods  regarding  them  so  that  it  becomes  wearisome  to  follow  the  testimony. 
The  witnesses,  however,  show  entire  readiness  and  frankness  in  answering  every 
inquiry  as  fully  as  their  knowledge  permits. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  testimony  the  committee  adjourned  to 
Wednesday,  September  27. 


Ex-President  Cleveland  on  Mutualization. 

Before  the  insurance  investigating  committee  began  its  hearings  Chairman 
Armstrong  requested  a  statement  from  ex-President  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  trustees,  on  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
way  of  mutualization.  Chairman  Armstrong  read  Mr.  Cleveland’s  reply  at  the 
hearing  yesterday.  It  was  written  under  date  of  September  18,  and  is: 

The  trustees,  who  are  the  holders  for  voting  purposes  of  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  are  so  fully 
in  accord  with  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  investigation  your  committee  has  in 
hand  that  they  cheerfully  comply  with  your  desire  for  a  staternent  from  them 
touching  the  methods  thus  far  pursued  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust. 

The  instrument  under  which  the  trustees  hold  said  stock,  and  which  defines 
their  duties  in  respect  thereto,  was  executed  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1905.  A 
copy  of  said  instrument  is  annexed  to  this  statement.  It  will  be  observed  that 
its  declared  purpose  is  to  carry  out  so  far  as  possible  a  plan  for  mutualization 
of  said  society  adopted  by  its  directors  through  an  amendment  of  the  society  s 
charter,  which  contemplated  the  election  of  at  least  twenty-eight  of  iU  fifty-two 
directors,  being  a  majority  of  the  board,  by  the  policyholders  of  the  society. 
Under  the  charter  of  the  society  its  fifty-two  directors  are  divided  into  four 
equal  classes,  each  class  holding  office  for  four  years,  so  that  in  each  year  but 
thirteen  directors  are  elected  unless  vacancies  by  death  or  otherwise  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  election,  which  occurs  in  the  month  of  December. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  TRUSTEES, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  for 


of 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  tor  the  purpose 
effecting  the  measure  of  mutualization  referred  to,  it  is  directed  in  th^e  second 
section  of  the  trust  agreement  that  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  stock  transferred  to  them,  shall  at  each  annual  election  of  direc¬ 
tors  so  vote  on  said  stock  that  seven  out  of  the  thirteen  persons  voted  for  by 
them  shall  be  policyholders  selected  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  th9se 
insured,  expressed  as  provided  in  said  trust  agreement,  and  that  the  remaining 
six  persons  to  be  annually  elected  shall  be  voted  for  by  said  trustees  in  their 
uncontrolled  discretion.  .  ,  .  .u  .  .  . 

Inasmuch  as  no  annual  meeting  of  the  society  has  been  held  since  the  trustees 
assumed  the  duties  of  their  trust,  there  has  thus  far  been  no  occasion  tor  their 
direct  interposition  as  voting  stockholders  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  so  classified  that  their  terms  will  expire  with  the  close 
of  the  present  year.  ...  ....  •  .u 

The  trustees  were,  however,  at  once  confronted  with  conditions  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  society  which  had  resulted  in  such  numerous  resignations  from 
its  board  of  directors  that  it  became  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  and 
orderly  administration  of  its  affairs  that  the  directorate  should  be  immediately 
reinforced  by  filling,  to  some  extent  at  least,  existing  vacancies  in  the  board. 
The  authority  of  the  trustees  to  act  in  this  emergency  is  derived  from  the 


provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  trust  agreement,  wherein  it  is  declared 
that  “in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  due  to  resignations,  death 
or  other  cause,  the  trustees  may  make  recommendations  to  the  directors  of 
the  society  as  to  the  persons  to  be  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies,  to  the  end  that 
the  purposes  of  this  agreement  may  be  promptly  and  effectively  accomplished.” 

Though  the  action  of  the  trustees  under  this  section  of  the  trust  agreement 
was  nominally  advisory,  they  believed  their  recommendations  would  be  followed 
by  the  remaining  directors  still  in  office,  and,  though  not  so  distinctly  limited 
as  when  directly  electing  directors  at  annual  meetings,  they  conceived  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  society  and  its  policyholders  in  the  premises  to  be  none  the 
less  binding  and  impressive;  and  they  interpreted  the  last  words  of  this  section 
of  the  agreement  under  which  they  were  to  act  as  indicating  their  obligation  in 
thus  filling  such  vacancies  to  further  the  scheme  of  mutualization,  which  had 
become  the  declared  policy  of  the  society, 

POLICYHOLDERS  URGED  TO  ACT. 

Thereupon,  and  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  trust  agreement,  the 
trustees  determined  that  the  persons  they  would  recommend  for  election  to  fill 
existing  vacancies  in  the  board  should  be  taken  entirely  from  policyholders  of 
the  society.  On  the  16th  day  of  June,  the  day  succeeding  the  completion  of 
the  trust  agreement,  a  notice  addressed  to  the  policyholders  of  the  society  was 
prepared  by  the  trustees  and  signed  by  them.  A  copy  of  this  notice  is  hereto 
attached. 

Its  objects  were  quite  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  deemed  useful  to 
thus  early  notify  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  of  their  privileges  in  the 
matter  of  designating  the  persons  from  among  their  body  for  whom  they  de¬ 
sired  the  trustees  to  vote  at  the  annual  election  in  December,  and  also  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  manner  provided  for  the  expression  of  their  preferences  and 
to  urge  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges  in  the  premises,  although 
it  was  only  necessary  that  such  preferences  should  be  made  known  to  the 
trustees  as  early  as  the  1st  of  November  ensuing. 

And  a  further  purpose  of  this  notice  was  to  make  known  the  fact  that  the 
trustees  contemplated  at  an  early  date  to  recommend  policyholders  to  the  board 
of  directors  for  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  that  body,  and  to  give  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  the  necessity  of  speedy  action  by  the  trustees  permitted,  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  part  of  the  policyholders  of  their  preferences  in  the  matter  of 
filling  such  vacancies.  This  notice  was  immediately  given  wide  circulation 
through  the  public  press  and  by  mailing  copies  to  numerous  policyholders. 

In  response  to  this  notice  the  trustees  received  representatives  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  associations  of  policyholders  in  different  localities,  who  gave  valuable 
and  trustworthy  advice  concerning  the  choice  of  those  they  represented;  but 
with  all  this,  and  with  diligent  effort  in  other  ways  to  secure  information,  and 
after  availing  themselves  of  their  combined  acquaintanceship,  the  trustees,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  were  able  to  recommend  only  nine  per¬ 
sons  for  election  by  the  board  to  fill  vacancies. 

On  the  following  day  another  notice  from  the  trustees  to  policyholders  was 
published  in  the  public  press  as  extensively  as  possible,  again  strongly  urging 
them  to  give  the  trustees  the  aid  of  their  expressed  preferences  in  filling  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  board  of  directors,  and  pledging  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  such  policyholders.  Said  notice  is  hereto  appended. 

Between  the  date  of  this  notice  and  the  11th  day  of  July,  when  the  trustees 
made  their  last  recommendation  of  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board,  the 
trustees  considered  all  suggestions  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  policyholders 
and  sought  information  from  other  sources.  Lists  of  those  holding  policies, 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  society,  were  examined,  and  the  qualifications  of 
persons  whom  they  knew  were  discussed — with  the  result  that  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  day  last  mentioned  they  were  enabled  to  recommend  to  the  board 
fourteen  additional  persons  to  be  elected  to  fill  that  number  of  the  remaining 
vacancies. 

THE  NEW  DIRECTORS. 

All  the  persons  recommended  to  the  board  have  been  elected.  Two  of  these, 
however,  immediately  after  their  election  declined  to  serve.  The  net  result, 
therefore,  of  the  labors  of  the  trustees  in  this  direction,  under  the  authority  of 
the  trust  agreement,  is  represented  by  the  addition  to  the  depleted  board  of 
directors  of  twenty-one  new  members  of  such  character  and  business  ability  as 
'  insures  the  faithful  and  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties.  All  of  these  new 
directors  are  policyholders  in  the  society  except  two,  who  it  is  expected  will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  take  out  policies.  Four  vacancies  still  exist  in  the  board  of 
directors. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  right  of  the  society  to  put  in  operation 
the  plan  of  mutualization  contemplated  by  its  amended  charter  and  made  man¬ 
datory  upon  the  trustees  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement,  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  and  a  suit  brought  by  a  minority  stockholder,  in  which  an  order  has 
been  obtained  from  the  court  enjoining  the  society  from  proceeding  under  said 
plan.  An  appeal  from  said  order  is  now  pending  in  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  decision  on  such  appeal  at  an  early  date  is  ex¬ 
pected.  In  order,  however,  that  there  may  not  be  in  any  event  an  infirmity  of 
qualification  in  a  majority  of  the  directors,  a  number  of  the  new  members  of 
the  board  have  acquired  stock  of  the  society;  and  these,  together  with  the  old 
members  owning  stock,  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  trustees  feel  that  in  the  difficulties  that  have  confronted  them,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  compelled  to  act  promptly  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  trust  agreement,  the  results  of  their  care  and  labor  have  been  as  satisfactory 
as  they  could  possibly  have  expected.  They  are  not  blindj  however,  to  the  fact 
that  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  mutualization,  which  are  so  in¬ 
herent  that  even  with  the  greatest  study  and  care  they  cannot  be  easily  over¬ 
come. 

RESPONSIBILITY  ON  THE  POLICYHOLDERS. 

Mutualization  and  policyholding  control  are  pleasant  tO|  the  ear,  but  in  and 
of  themselves  they  do  not  necessarily  import  good  administration  or  successful 
management.  If  policyholders  are  to  be  allowed  control  they  should,  in  some 
way,  be  made  to  realize  their  responsibilities  as  well  as  their  privileges. 

There  are  probably  nearly  half  a  million  individuals  who  are  policyholders 
in  the  Equitable  Society,  and  yet  it  would  be  giving  a  high  estirnate  to  place 
the  number  who  have  thus  far  made  the  least  effort,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
acquaint  the  trustees  with  their  preferences  at  25.000;  and  their  desires  when 
made  known  have  often  been  so  palpably  inconsiderate  or  based  on  such  mis¬ 
conception  that  they  could  not  with  safety  be  followed.  The  trustees  have  de¬ 
rived  the  best  aid  from  policyholders  in  cases  where  their  representations  have 
been  made  through  associations  of  the  insured,  regularly  organized,  and  thus 
enabled  to  sift  and  reduce  to  sensible  concentration  the  multiplicity  and  con- 
traiety  and  the  frequent  misdirected  want  of  local  sentiment. 

I  am  certain  the  trustees  for  whom  I  speak  are  heartily  in  favor  of  such 
mutualization  as  will  be  real  and  genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  will  compel, 
in  the  direction  and  management  of  life  insurance  companies,  such  business 
ability,  such  attention  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  such  honesty  and  alertness  in 
discharging  fiduciary  obligations  as  well  as  promoting  legitimate  self-interest, 
as  are  positively  vital  to  the  beneficence  of  such  organizations. 

In  common  with  all  others  who  desire  the  best  conditions  in  this  important 
field  of  business,  where  the  people  have  so  much  at  stake,  the  trustees  acting 
for  the  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  Society  will  gladly  welcome  any  aid  in 
their  work  which  may  result  from  the  labors  of  your  committee,  ^urs  very 
truly.  Groves  Cleveland,  Chairman  of  Trustees. 
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ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  office  with  one  hundred  agents.  State  exper¬ 
ience,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 

jWJARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THB  City  of  Baltimore 


Most  unique  agency  contracts  tc  agents  ever  offered 
“We  want  good  men.” 

CHAS.  T.  LEVI  NESS,  Jr..  President. 


The  union  central  life  insurance  co., 

OF  CINCINNATI 

stands  for  all  that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance.  The  Companj  makes  asplendid  showing  respecting  Interest  Earned, 
Low  Mortality  and  Economical  Management. 

The  Annual  Dividends  paid  are  exceptional,  and  as  Annual  Dividend  Insurance  is  g^rowing  in  popularity 
daily  a  successful  solicitor  ^  find  splendid  opponuniues  lor  effecting  large  insurances  with  this  Company . 

B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  .  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITIES 

for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky, 

Address  with  references.  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


The  MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  ....  $100,000 

desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


Gain  and  loss  exhibit  for  i904. 

A  valuable  leaflet  showing  the  various  items  of  the  Gain 
and  Loss  Exhibit  as  supplied  by  forty-eight  life  insurance  companies 
to  the  insurance  departments  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Appropri¬ 
ate  ratios  are  given  and  a  comparative  table  shows  the  ratios  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with' December  31,  1904. 

This  compilation  is  the  best  made  dealing  with  this  important 
exhibit. 

PRICES:  $20.00  per  1,003;  $12.00  per  500;  $.t.00  per  100. 

Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY, 

_  135  William  Street,  New  York. 

Term  annuities. 

A  complete  table  of  annuities  for  all  terms  and  ages  from  10  to  98,  based 
on  the  Actuaries’  4  per  cent  table. 

The  tables  show  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1.00,  "ontingent  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  single  life  at  any  age  and  for  any  term  of  years. 

By  William  E.  Starr,  late  Actuary  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company.  Price,  postpaid,  -  -  $1.00. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY  are  exclusive  selling  agents  for  this  pub¬ 
lication,  135W1LLIAM  Street,  N.  Y. 


I  isrow 

'  FIFTH  ANNUAL  EDITION 

FIBE  mSOBIlN&E  Ml  TfllES  BUD  FEES. 

A  publication  for  the  use  of  Fire  Underwriters,  containing  a 

DIGEST  OF  THE  STATUTORY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA,  WITH  MANY  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  FIRE  INSURANCE  MATTERS.  THIS 
WORK  ALSO  EMBRACES  A  COMPILATION  OF  THE  COUNTY 
AND  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  AND  FEES  REQUIRED  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

A  Series  of 

as  SXTBiTECT  X  3Nr  x>  x:  £3  s 

aid  materially  in  rendering  this  publication  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  for 
quick  reference.  Thus,  for  Illustration,  under  the  heading  of  “  Taxes  ”  Is  given 
a  list  of  the  States  levying  taxes  upon  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  column 
snowing  the  percentage,  and  another  column  stating  the  page  of  the  book  upcj 
which  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject  is  presented.  Kollowing  the 
General  Index  and  the  Subject  Indexes,  appear  synopses  of,  or  quotations  from, 
the  laws  bearing  upon  the  below-mentioned  subjects  in  all  the  States  and  'Terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  Canada,  the  matter  relating  to  each  State  being  grouped  together, 
i  The  topics  treated  are  as  follows ; 


STATE  REQUIREMENTS 


Agents  Defined 
Agents  LIcense.s 
Annual  Statements 
Antl-Colnsu  ranee 
Anti-Compact 
Attorney 

Cancellation  of  Policy 
Capital  Required 
Deposit 

Domestic  Companies 

Examinations 

Fees 

Fire  Department  Tax 
Fire  Marshal 

Foreign  Companies’  Home 
Office  Statements 
General  Penalty 


Impairment 
Investments  Prescribed 
Licensed  Brukers 
Lloyds 

Miscellaneous 
Mutual  Companies 
Preliminary  Documents 
Publication 
Reciprocal  Law 
Reinsurance 
Reinsurance  Reserve 
Resident  Agents 
Semi-Annual  Statements 
Standard  Policy 
Taxes 

Tax  Statements 
Valued  Policy 


COUNTY  TAXES  AND  FEES. 
MUNICIPAL  TAXES  AND  FEES 


Under  the  last  two  titles  are  listed  the  counties  and  towns  known  to  require 
taxes  or  fees  to  bo  paid  by  fire  insurance  companies  or  their  agents,  with  their 
respective  amounts  or  percentages,  and  in  many  instances,  the  dates. 

The  general  plan  of  “  Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees”  contemplates 
digesting  the  laws  on  the  above  topics  in  cases  where  there  is  no  apparent 
ambiguity  of  meaning;  but  to  quote  in  extenso  portions  of  the  statutes  which 
are  deemed  to  be  susceptible  to  more  than  one  interpretation. 

The  codification  of  the  system  of  county  and  municipal  taxes  and  fees  is  unique, 
having  never  been,  in  any  other  publication,  undertaken  for  the  whole  country. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  LAWS,  TAXES  AND  FEES 

is  a  handsome  book  of  about  360  pages,  bound  in  law  sheep.  Every  officer,  de¬ 
partment  manager,  and  special  agent  of  a  fire  insurance  company  should  possess 
a  copy  of  this  work,  which,  for  general  purposes,  is  more  than  a  substitute  for 
a  large  library  of  law  books. 

Sent,  Express  Prepaid,  on  Receipt  of  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


FIBE  mSUBBUGE  LAW  GHjIBT. 

This  very  convenient  chart,  issued  annually  by  The  Spectator  Company,  con¬ 
tains  in  tabular  form  a  summary  of  special  State  Laws  relating  to  statements 
required  of  fire  insurance  companies  and  other  matters.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
what  States  have  standard  policy,  valued  policy,  resident  agents,  anti-coinsur 
ance  and  anti-compact  laws,  or  those  prohibiting  reinsurance  in  unauthorized 
companies  ;  it  also  gives  the  final  date  when  annual  statements  may  be  filed,  and 
fees  for  filing  same  ;  when  tax  statements  are  required,  and  percentage  of  tax  ;  the 
date  of  expiration  of  local  agents’  licenses,  and  license  fees.  The  information  is 
given  regarding  each  of  the  first  six  subjects  by  a  simple  "  yes  ”  or  “  no”  for  each 
State  ;  under  the  other  headings  the  information  is  given  complete,  dates, 
amounts,  etc.,  in  full. 

Variations  are  amply  covered  by  explanatory  footnotes. 

The  chart  is  printed  in  two  colors,  the  word  “yes”  appearing  in  red  in 
every  instance,  and  the  word  “no”  in  black.  The  chart  is  brass  tipped  top  and 
bottom,  and  is  printed  on  excellent  bond  paper,  so  that  it  may  be  hung  up  in  a 
'  convenient  place  for  ready  reference. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  solve  many  vexatious  questions  that  arise  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  different  States  upon  the  points  enumerated.  In  this  chart 
the  answers  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  compilation  has  been  made  with  CTeat 
care,  involving  much  labor  and  research.  Having  been  approved  by  the  officials 
of  the  various  Insurance  Departments,  it  can  be  accepted  as  correct  in  all  its 
details. 

i»x».iox:s : 

®75.00  ........  Per  Hundred 

■40.00 . Per  Fifty 

10.00  .  .  ....  Per  Dozen 

1.00  .......  Per  Copy 


THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers 

135  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  SPECTATOR; 

The  Spectator^  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  -j  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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The  subject  of  life  insurance  should  be  thoroughly  evis¬ 
cerated  if  the  investigations  now  going  on  accomplish 
what  the  investigators  boastfully  claim  they  propose  doing. 
Ihere  are  the  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee, 
the  State  Attorney- General,  the  District  Attorney,  several 
courts,  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  various  other 
inquirers  already  at  work  on  the  subject,  and  now  come  four 
or  five  Insurance  Commissioners  from  the  West  to  make 
special  examinations  in  combination.  They  have  commenced 
already  upon  the  New  York  Life,  in  whose  offices  they  have 
installed  actuaries,  accountants,  examiners  and  clerks,  and 
propose  to  spend  several  months  in  getting  to  “the  bottom  of 
things.”  President  McCall  asked  them  to  examine  the  New 
York  Life  first  of  all  those  they  have  scheduled  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  is  giving  them  every  facility  for  doing  their  work. 
President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  has  also  invited  them 
to  examine  that  company,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  examiners 
will  have  plenty  to  do  for  a  number  of  months.  Of  course, 
the  companies  will  have  to  pay  for  these  examinations,  which 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  at  this  time,  and  the  funds  that  be¬ 
long  to  policyholders  will  be  depleted  by  the  amount  of  the 
examiners’  charges.  But  good  will  eventually  come  of  all 
this  stirring  up,  for  the  general  public  will  be  educated  to 
realize  that  life  insurance  is  the  greatest  beneficiary  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  day,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  companies  are  con¬ 
ducted  honestly,  in  accordance  with  business  principles  and 
methods,  and  are  entirely  solvent  and  trustworthy.  If  there 
have  been  errors  of  judgment  in  their  management,  or  pecu¬ 
lations  by  trusted  individuals,  they  will  be  disclosed  and  a 
remedy  applied.  The  greater  the  publicity  given  to  life  in¬ 
surance  transactions,  the  greater  will  be  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  them  in  the  future. 


The  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  de¬ 
voted  considerable  time  last  Vv^eek  in  an  endeavor  to 
trace  the  money  paid  by  life  insurance  companies  to  Judge 
Hamilton.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  evidence  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  “three  giants”  to  look  after  legislation  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  use  such  means  as  he  deemed  wise 
to  defeat  measures  introduced  in  various  State  legislatures 
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that  were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  policyholders  of  these 
companies.  It  was  shown  that  Judge  Hamilton  employed 
counsel  at  various  State  capitals  to  oppose,  before  legislative 
insurance  committees,  measures  that  were  introduced  as 
"hold-ups”  by  the  “striking”  members  of  those  bodies.  Such 
employment  of  counsel,  not  only  by  life  insurance  companies, 
but  by  other  wealthy  corporations,  has  been  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  if  they  would  preserve  their  existence,  by  the  “strikers” 
who  introduce  bills  in  the  legislatures  in  the  hope  of  being 
bought  off.  These  legislative  highwaymen  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  State  legislature,  and  their  “hold-ups”  have 
to  be  met  and  defeated.  They  are  a  part  of  the  legislative 
game,  and  great  corporations  have  been  taught  that  they 
must  “fight  the  devil  with  fire.”  They  employ  counsel  to 
watch  these  State  legislatures,  and  when  the  “black  horse 
cavalry”  introduce  their  "hold-ups,”  he  instructs  local  counsel 
to  secure  their  defeat  if  possible.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
life  insurance  money  has  been  used  to  buy  the  votes  of  in¬ 
dividual  legislators,  but  if  the  committee  subpoenas  all  the 
local  attorneys  who  have  been  employed  to  defeat  the  “strik¬ 
ers,”  they  will  probably  get  at  the  bottom  facts.  The  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  legislatures  have  long  had  a  most 
unsavory  reputation  for  “hold-up”  methods,  and  the  term 
“black  horse  cavalry”  was  invented  to  designate  the  high¬ 
waymen  of  these  bodies.  If  the  legislative  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  calls  as  witnesses  all  those  so-called  “lobbyists”  who 
exist  by  levying  blackmail  whenever  possible,  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  that  their  official  lightning  will  strike  nearer 
home  than  will  be  pleasant  for  them. 


There  win  be  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Spectator  two 
communications  relating  to  the  suggestion  of  David 
Parks  Fackler,  the  distinguished  actuary,  that  there  should  be 
a  limit  placed  by  law  upon  the  growth  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  One  correspondent  agrees  with  Mr.  Fackler’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  that  when  a  company  has  accumulated  $500,000,000 
of  assets  it  should  be  prohibited  from  accepting  new  business 
except  to  make  good  its  terminations.  The  other  corres¬ 
pondent  would  prefer  to  see  the  limit  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  insurance  in  force.  The  adoption  of  either  suggestion 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apply  to  but  five  or  six  com¬ 
panies  for  many  years  to  come,  hence  such  a  law  would 
be  discriminating,  restraining  the  half  dozen  strong,  solvent 
companies,  whose  vigorous  management  has  pushed  them  to 
the  front  of  all  such  companies  in  the  world,  from  giving  to 
the  public  that  which  it  covets — -trustworthy  life  insurance. 
It  is  impossible  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  growth  of  assets — 
money  begets  money,  and  the  sums  now  held  by  the  half 
dozen  companies  will,  by  natural  accretion,  place  each  of  them 
beyond  the  suggested  limit.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the 
company  might  cease  writing  new  business,  but  its  assets 
would  continue  to  grow,  and  the  company  be  thus  converted 
into  a  great  financial  institution,  with  its  power  for  good  or 
evil  greatly  enhanced.  Recent  developments  in  life  insurance 
emphasize  the  opinion  expressed  in  The  Spectator  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  larger  companies  were 
attaining  a  magnitude  that  made  them  unwieldy.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  they  meet  in  advantageously  investing  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  confided  to  them  by  thousands  of  policy- 
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holders,  is  being  shown  day  by  day  in  the  testimony  of  com¬ 
pany  officers  before  the  legislative  investigating  committee. 
That  it  has  been  safely  invested  and  the  policyholders  made 
a  profit  thereby,  is  due  to  a  large  force  of  able  financiers,  who 
have  taken  some  risks  and  utilized  conditions  in  a  manner 
that  the  general  public  does  not  fully  approve  of.  How  to 
limit  the  volume  of  money  these  companies  now  control,  and 
that  will  inevitably  grow  larger,  is  a  problem  that  should  call 
into  service  for  its  solution  the  best  talent  of  statesmen, 
financiers  and  experienced  business  men. 


EQUITABLE  “DUMMY”  DIRECTORS. 

HE  testimony  given  by  Jacob  H.  Schiff  before  the  legisla¬ 
tive  investigating  committee  on  Friday  last,  reveals 
authoritatively  the  absolute  impotence  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  that  company  as  it  was  constituted  previous  to  the 
exposures  of  the  current  year.  Mr.  Schiff  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  also  of  the  finance  committee.  He 
is  a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  banking 
houses  in  New  York,  supposed  to  be  very  wealthy,  and  an 
authority  in  financial  matters.  Upon  the  witness  stand  he 
explained  the  methods  followed  in  the  board  of  directors, 
showing  that  they  came  together  at  stated  intervals  for  the 
.sole  purpose  of  ratifying  such  of  the  acts  of  the  officers  as 
those  gentlemen  saw  fit  to  report  to  them.  They  were  “dum¬ 
mies,”  never  taking  the  initiative  in  any  action  for  the  benefit 
of  the  policyholders,  making  no  suggestions,  prosecuting  no 
inquiries  or  investigations  to  ascertain  how  the  officers  were 
performing  their  duties,  nor  in  any  manner  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  devolving  upon  men  chosen  to  represent  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  thousands  of  policyholders  who 
had  confided  in  them.  The  finance  committee  was  equally 
inert  and  impotent,  Mr.  Schiff  testifying  that  it  was  only- 
consulted  regarding  financial  matters  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  after  the  transactions  reported  had  been  consummated. 
.\s  Mr.  Schiff  said,  “it  was  all  Hyde — Hyde  and  Alexander.” 

This  was  a  humiliating  confession  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Schiff’s 
prominence  and  business  standing  to  make,  reflecting  not  only 
upon  his  integrity  in  a  position  of  trust,  but  upon  all  his 
associate  directors,  who  weakly  and  unresistingly  submitted 
to  the  domination  of  one  or  two  men.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Equitable  was  composed  of  some  fifty  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best  known  men  in  the  State,  and  their  standing  was  used 
to  impress  upon  the  public  the  trustworthiness  of  the  com¬ 
pany  whose  affairs  they  were  supposed  to  direct.  Agents  in 
soliciting  business  would  point  to  the  names  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  persons  as  a  guarantee  that  the  company  could  not 
go  wrong  with  such  men  at  the  helm,  and  assured  those  whose 
business  they  solicited  that  these  highly  respectable  gentlemen 
were  really  active  in  the  management  of  the  company.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Schiff’s  testimony,  if  they  were  at  the  helm 
they  must  have  been  asleep,  for  the  goodly  craft  was  being 
subjected  to  “graft”  and  pillage  under  their  very  noses,  and 
they  knew  nothing  about  it.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  many 
devices  certain  of  the  officers  employed  to  make  the  trust 
funds  confided  to  them  serve  their  personal  ends,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  when  some  of  them  awoke  sufficiently  to  “get 
in  on  the  ground  floor”  in  some  promising  deal  that  the  offi¬ 


cers  were  promoting.  Investigations  not  yet  completed  indi¬ 
cate  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  policyholders' 
money  was  misappropriated,  and  still  larger  sums  used  in 
speculations  for  the  profit  of  the  participants.  These  dis¬ 
closures  are  sickening  in  their  details,  and  it  is  made  clearly 
evident  that  they  could  not  have  happened  had  the  directors 
performed  their  duties  with  integrity  and  conscientiousness. 
They  should  be  held  to  their  fair  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  shortcomings,  mismanagement  and  peculation  now 
charged  against  the  old  management  of  the  Equitable. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  boards  of  directors  of  other 
great  corporations  are  equally  derelict  in  their  duties,  but 
the  excuse  that  “others  do  it”  does  not  absolve  any  director 
from  the  fullest  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
His  acceptance  of  the  position  is  an  agreement  on  his  part  that 
he  will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  in  which  he  is  interested,  give  it  the  benefit  of  his 
advice,  supervise  its  transactions,  and  in  every  way  strive  to 
promote  the  interests  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in  him. 
Furthermore,  they  are  paid  to  render  this  service,  and  to 
neglect  or  slight  it,  is  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  “directors  who  do  not 
direct,”  but  their  delinquencies  have  never  been  so  promi¬ 
nently  and  glaringly  brought  to  light  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Schiff’s 
testimony  in  the  Equitable  case.  If  this  publicity  shall  have 
the  effect  of  causing  directors  of  corporations  to  realize  their 
responsibilities  in  the  future,  the  exposure  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Schiff’s  testimony,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  has  recently  been  some  friction  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Schiff  may  have  been  ex¬ 
travagant  in  his  language.  His  statements  that  directors  in 
other  large  corporations  are  also  indifferent  to  the  interests 
confided  to  them,  is  contradicted  by  a  number  of  prominent 
business  men  who  have  been  interviewed  upon  the  subject. 
The  Equitable  was  exceptional  in  its  management,  in  that 
Mr.  Hyde  assumed  that  the  business  was  his  individual  prop¬ 
erty,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  control  its  management,  an 
assumption  that  has  been  effectually  dissipated  and  the  “one 
man”  ownership  idea  forever  destroyed. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  informed  that  the  offerings  of  surplus  lines  on  cotton  are 
increasing  and  that  the  common  carrier  liability  form  indicates  that 
the  railroads  have  assumed  their  share  of  the  liability.  The  offerings 
of  cotton  lines  in  the  shore  line  warehouses  are  largely  reinsurances 
on  behalf  of  the  large  companies;  and  from  the  lines  quoted,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  despite  past  losses,  these  companies  have 
confidence  in  the  business  and  are  cultivating  it  diligently. 

Information  leaked  out  last  week  that  a  line  of  $200,000  on  a  mer¬ 
cantile  risk  was  returned  canceled  less  than  a  week  ago,  because  of 
a  row  between  brokers.  The  companies  were  led  to  sign  for  the 
renewals  and  the  new  broker  took  policies  in  another  set  of  com¬ 
panies,  so  that  the  first  set  lost  their  lines.  It  is  a  pity  that  brokers 
are  not  as  fair  in  these  matters  as  the  companies.  Whenever  a  new 
broker  makes  application  for  a  renewal  of  a  policy  placed  the 
previous  year  by  a  different  broker,  the  companies  issue  a  notice  to 
the  last  broker,  advising  him  of  the  other  offer.  The  brokers  play 
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the  companies  for  their  own  benefit,  with  seldom  an  instance  of 
courtesy  to  assist  the  company  to  hold  its  line  after  the  brokers  are 
changed. 

An  ex-agent  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  in  the  city,  seeking  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  chances  of  organizing  an  inter-insurance 
scheme  here. 

The  new  committee  on  economies,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
working  machinery  of  the  New  York  Board,  held  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  last  and  elected  Benoni  Lockwood  permanent  chairman, 
and  then  voted  to  postpone  further  action  until  the  return  from 
Europe  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  Henry  Evans. 
The  special  reason  for  this  postponement  is  that  Mr.  Evans  was  the 
author  of  the  original  resolution  which  gave  the  finance  committee 
power  to  act,  and,  although  the  latter  committee  has  been  relieved, 
it  is  believed  some  deference  is  due  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  has,  it  is 
supposed,  some  definite  plans  concerning  the  investigation. 

The  fire  companies  are  obliged  to  spend  money  at  Albany,  nearly 
if  not  quite  every  year,  to  defeat  hostile  legislation.  They  do  not 
maintain  a  regular  attorney  or  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for 
this  purpose.  They  act  upon  special  calls  or  emergencies,  and  do 
most  of  their  work  before  committees,  but  it  is  neither  a  welcome 
nor  a  pleasant  job  to  be  called  from  this  city  to  Albany,  in  mid¬ 
winter  or  early  spring,  to  oppose  hostile  bills.  The  last  winter’s  ex¬ 
perience  was  only  a  repetition  of  previous  years. 

Offers  of  packing  house  lines  from  the  West  in  this  market  oc¬ 
casionally  develop  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of  companies. 
In  a  late  offer  of  a  group  of  packing  concerns  in  Indianapolis,  upon 
which  a  total  insurance  of  $i, 600,000  is  required,  one  prominent 
New  York  company  is  quoted  for  $450,000,  divided  among  nine 
buildings.  Of  course,  reinsurance  cuts  a  large  figure  in  this  case. 

The  Western  Union's  advance  of  rates  on  Kentucky  whisky  is  a 
matter  of  great  joy  to  certain  circles  in  this  city,  which  handle  large 
lines  on  these  risks.  They  will  demand  the  advance  and  the  whisky 
owners  will  be  mad  about  it,  but  will  lay  the  blame  upon  the  regular 
companies.  So  the  New  York  brokers  get  the  fish  and  the  Union 
companies  get  left. 

The  Distillers  Securities  Company,  which  is  another  name  for  the 
whisky  trust,  reports,  among  its  semi-annual  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  $65,000  for  fire  insurance,  “a  decrease  of  $45,000” — which 
means  a  very  handsome  reduction  in  the  totals — a  partial  reflection 
of  the  reduced  rates.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  portion 
of  the  $65,000  paid  out  was  received  by  the  regular  Kentucky  agents 
and  how  much  was  handled  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

The  Insurance  Department  is  said  to  be  contemplating  a  raid  upon 
several  of  the  insignificant  Lloyds  that  claim  the  right  to  carry  on 
business  in  this  State  and  scatter  their  policies  broadcast  over  other 
States. 

Thomas  Tully,  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Review  of  London 
since  1869,  is  dead. 

Pending  an  appointment  to  fill  the  eastern  district  agency  of  the 
Commercial  Union,  recently  resigned  by  Pendleton  &  Pendleton  of 
Brooklyn,  the  business  in  that  section  will  be  supervised  by  the 
company’s  Long  Island  General  Agent  Esselstyn. 

E.  R.  Kennedy  of  Weed  &  Kennedy  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Willard  S.  Brown  of  Willard  S.  Brown  &  Co.  has  arrived  home 
on  the  “Campania.” 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  city:  W.  T.  Price,  manager  of  the  North  British  and  Mer¬ 
cantile;  Fred  R.  Gunby  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Henry  Charnock  of 
New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  M.  Bissell,  vice-president,  Hartford  Fire; 
H.  A.  Smith,  assistant  secretary.  National  of  Plartford;  Charles  T. 
Evans  of  Philadelphia;  John  Jennings  of  Field  &  Cowles,  Boston; 
John  F.  Boyle  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Chairman  Case  of  the  special  unearned  premium  tax  committee 
advises  companies  not  to  pay  such  tax  in  New  York  city  before 
November  29,  a  favorable  court  decision  being  anticipated  before 
penalties  begin  to  accrue  on  December  i. 


Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  Equitable  Life  has  issued  a  new  policy  called  the  convertible 
term,  from  which  all  estimates  are  eliminated. 

The  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  located  at  318  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  opens  on  October  9,  with  the  life  insurance  class  meeting  on 
Monday  evenings  and  the  class  in  fire  and  other  branches  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  Friday  evenings.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  F.  1.  A.,  will  be  in 
charge,  and  special  lecturers  will  be  invited  to  assist.  The  purpose 
is  to  give  to  insurance  men,  home  office  employees,  agents,  brokers, 
and  especially  the  insured,  a  broad  and  technical  knowledge  of  in¬ 
surance,  specializing  as  to  life  insurance,  but  combining  as  to  other 
branches.  The  courses  may  be  taken  separately  or  together.  Sev¬ 
eral  leading  insurance  men  have  interested  themselves  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  following  forming  an  advisory  committee:  E.  G.  Snow, 
president.  Home  Fire;  E.  G.  Richards,  general  manager.  North 
British  and  Mercantile;  S.  C.  Dunham,  president.  Travelers;  Wm.  A. 
Marshall,  vice-president.  Home  Life;  Hon.  F.  M.  Frelinghuysen, 
president.  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  and  Oscar  Ising,  manager.  Ocean 
Accident  and  Guarantee.  The  plan  has  also  been  commended  by 
President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  President  Hegeman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  President  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings,  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  National  Bank, 
and  others. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Changes  in  the  following  rules  were  made  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association  last  week : 
Circular  No.  668  republishes  the  one  governing  night  work,  except 
that  the  charge  for  working  at  night  not  later  than  12  o’clock  is  re¬ 
duced  from  fifty  per  cent  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  all-night  rate, 
and  that  it  is  permissible  now  to  operate  machinery  until  ii  P.  M.,  for 
an  additional  charge  in  rate  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  all-night  charge 
of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  rate. 

The  name  of  Wm.  A.  Simpson  &  Son  as  representatives  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Fire  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  signers  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  agreement  of  April,  1897. 

Dating  from  October  i,  Henry  W.  Brown  &  Co.  have  again  become 
the  sole  representatives  in  this  city  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  succeeding 
Curtin  &  Brockie,  who  have  been  sole  representatives  since  the  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  with  Richard  H.  Patton  was  taken  up. 

The  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Union  of  this 
city  from  $200,000  to  $250,000  will  be  voted  on  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  to  be  held  at  noon  on  Monday  next.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposition  will  be  endorsed ;  and  if  it  is, 
the  new  stock  will  be  sold  at  150,  thus  increasing  the  net  surplus  also. 

David  Martin,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  last  week 
ordered  an  examination  of  five  mutual  fire  and  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  this  State. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  began  on 
Thursday  last  an  investigation  of  the  fire  hazard  in  this  city.  It  is 
expected  that  their  work  will  occupy  three  months. 

Much  sympathy  is  expressed  by  the  insurance  fraternity  with  Presi¬ 
dent  John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  the  American  Fire  of  Philadelphia  over 
his  loss  of  control  of  that  company,  after  having  thoroughly  reor¬ 
ganized  its  forces,  and  at  a  time  when  he  felt  sure  that  the  control 
could  not  be  wrested  from  him.  Regarding  the  block  of  stock  which 
precipitated  the  change,  Mr.  Packard  was  not  aware  that  it  was  for 
sale  until  it  had  been  sold.  Had  he  known  it  was  on  the  market,  he 
was  prepared  to  buy  it.  Judging  by  the  prosperity  of  the  company 
under  its  present  management,  it  is  not  thought  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  force;  but  with  the  new  owners  controlling 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  stock,  it  is  believed  that  a  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  board  of  directors  will  be  accorded  them  at  once 

Cotter  &  Ringwalt  is  the  style  of  a  new  insurance  and  real  estate 
firm  which  has  opened  offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  in 
this  city. 

Beginning  this  evening,  and  continuing  throughout  the  year,  on 
Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  10  P.  M.,  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  in  connection  with  the  Evening  School  of  Accounts  and 
Finance,  will  conduct  a  course  in  fire  and  property  insurance,  so  that 
young  men  in  the  business  may  perfect  themselves  for  higher  duties, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  of  greater  service  to  their  companies. 

Owing  to  his  death,  which  occurred  recently,  insurance  men  will 
miss  the  familiar  figure  of  Henry  Hall,  an  insurance  broker  of  this 
city.  To  many  of  them  he  was  not  known  by  name,  but  all  knew 
him  by  sight. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  new  building  was  not  finished, 
the  Henry  W.  Brown  &  Co.  agency  was  obliged  to  vacate  the  building 
at  423  Walnut  street  on  Saturday  last,  because  their  lease  from 
Robert  M.  Coyle,  the  new  owner  of  the  building,  expired  that  day. 
Their  temporary  office  is  at  440  Walnut  street,  but  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  much  of  their  furniture  was  moved  to  the  buildings  433 
and  435  Walnut  street. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  suicide,  caused  by  ill  health,  of  William  H.  Kirkpatrick,  general 
agent  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in  this  city,  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  his  many  friends  and  associates.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  born 
in  this  city  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  upon  entering  the  life  insurance 
business  in  May,  1890,  joined  the  forces  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life. 

It  is  announced  that,  having  purchased  8000  shares  of  the  stock, 
E.  1.  Rosenfeld  of  Chicago  has  secured  control  of  the  Security  Life 
and  Annuity  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  officials  of  the  company  deny 
the  truth  of  the  rumor  that  the  company  was  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Western  Life  Indemnity  of  Chicago.  Irvin  Zimmerman,  instructor 
of  agents  of  the  company,  has  been  appointed  its  manager  for  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Chas.  W.  McCue,  Philadelphia  representative  of  the  Royal  Union 
Mutual  Life,  has  returned  from  a  short  vacation  spent  abroad. 

Thomas  M.  Donaldson,  manager  of  the  sprinkler  leakage  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maryland  Casualty,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Philadelphia. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  corporation  of  any  description  which  starts  in  a  field  supposed  to 
be  already  well  filled,  and  establishes  records  which  not  only  far 
surpass  those  made  in  a  similar  period  of  time  by  other  institutions, 
reckoning  from  their  date  of  organization,  but  also  exceed  those  made 
by  companies  of  many  years  standing,  naturally  attracts  considerable 
attention  to  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Columbian  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  an  organization  chartered  under  the  con- 
cededly  stringent  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  nth  day  of  September  this  company  completed  the  third  year  of 
its  corporate  existence,  and  was  enabled  to  show  accumulations  of 
business  on  its  books  amounting  to  some  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars. 
No  company  in  this  or  any  other  country  has  been  able  to  produce 
such  results  in  so  short  a  time  following  the  date  of  its  organization, 
while  a  still  more  remarkable  contrast  is  apparent  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  not  more  than  a  dozen,  out  of  the  nearly  one  hundred 
life  insurance  companies  operating  in  the  United  States,  have  made 
equal  progress  during  the  three  years  in  which  this  organization  has 
been  in  existence. 

Some  ten  or  more  years  ago  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear 
men  connected  with  many  of  the  old  established  companies  say  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  new  life  insurance  company  to  obtain  a  suc¬ 
cessful  footing,  in  competition  with  the  conditions  which  then  existed 
in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  new  business.  It  was  urged 
that  the  high  expense  incidental  to  the  placing  of  new  business  on 
the  books,  coupled  with  the  requirements  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  reserve  unimpaired 
from  the  start,  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  new  company  to  become 
established  unless  it  had  at  its  disposal  an  unlimited  surplus  fund, 
capable  of  being  drawn  upon  until  the  savings  effected  ffrom  the 
mortality  and  interest  accounts  were  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  excess  of  the  loadings  earned.  To  some  extent 
this  assumption  has  been  disproved  during  recent  years,  for  a  large 
number  of  companies  have  come  into  the  field,  many  of  which  have 


done  remarkably  well  in  building  up  very  satisfactory  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  followed  varying  methods  in  doing  this,  most  of 
them  adopting  the  preliminary  one-year  term  plan,  under  which 
little  or  no  reserve  is  accumulated  during  the  first  year  of  the  policy. 
All  the  premium,  therefore,  except  that  part  necessary  to  pay  the 
death  losses  of  the  first  year,  is  available  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses 
incidental  to  placing  new  business  on  the  books,  while  the  full  re¬ 
serve  necessary  to  carry  the  policies  to  maturity  is  made  up  in  the 
later  years. 

The  organizers  of  the  Columbian  National  Life,  however,  desired 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public  from  the  start  by  meeting  the 
utmost  requirements  of  the  most  rigid  Insurance  Department  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  late  lamented  general  manager,  William  Butler 
Woodbridge,  evolved  a  plan  which  has  worked  so  successfully  that,  as 
stated  above,  the  company  has  broken  all  existing  records  for  growth 
in  business  operations  and  at  the  same  time  has  not  only  maintained 
its  financial  strength  unimpaired,  but  has  added  materially  to  the 
surplus  security  for  the  protection  of  its  policyholders.  Its  success, 
therefore,  affords  the  best  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  its  plans. 

The  premium  paid  by  a  policyholder  for  a  life  insurance  contract 
is  made  up  of  three  elements :  first,  the  mortality  element,  which  is 
the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  death  losses  accruing  in  the  year 
covered  by  the  annual  premium ;  second,  the  reserve  element  which, 
kept  intact  by  the  company  and  improved  at  a  given  rate  of  interest 
annually,  will  enable  the  company  to  pay  the  face  of  its  contracts  in 
future  years  when  the  mortuary  cost  exceeds  the  annual  payments  of 
the  policyholders.  These  two  elements  make  up  the  net  premium, 
and  do  not  allow  for  any  of  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  business. 
That  feature  is  provided  for  by  the  third  element  of  the  premium, 
known  as  the  expense  loading,  and  which,  added  to  the  net  premium, 
makes  up  the  gross  premium  which  the  policyholder  is  called  upon  to 
pay.  This  expense  loading  may  be  roughly  stated  at  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  gross  premium,  and  is  the  only  fund  available  from 
which  to  pay  the  cost  of  procuring  the  new  business  and  the  various 
expenses  incidental  to  maintaining  the  company. 

The  largest  item  in  the  expenses  of  any  life  insurance  company 
is  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  new  business,  the  com¬ 
mission  paid  to  the  agent  placing  a  new  policy  being  largely  in  excess 
of  the  loading.  In  the  case  of  an  established  company  this  excess 
cost  can  be  made  up  from  the  surplus  accumulated  under  existing 
policies,  to  be  recouped  by  future  savings  from  the  expense  loading 
of  the  new  policyholders’  premiums.  But  a  young  company  must 
make  up  this  excess  in  some  other  way.  In  other  words,  if  it  wishes 
to  establish  a  live  plant  it  must  obtain  in  some  form  the  capital  to  do 
so  until  such  time  as  it  is  large  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
imposed  by  law  and  business  practice  from  the  accumulated  contri¬ 
butions  of  its  members.  The  plan  of  the  Columbian  National  makes 
this  provision  in  a  very  simple  manner  and  without  burdening  the 
old  members.  Under  a  contract  with  a  corporation  styled  the 
American  Agency  Company,  the  latter  agrees  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  life  insurance  company  whether  in  connection  with  the  agency 
department  or  the  home  office,  in  consideration  of  there  being  turned 
over  to  it  the  entire  loading  on  the  premiums  collected.  Considering 
this  statement  in  connection  with  the  explanation  heretofore  given 
of  the  elements  making  up  the  gross  premium,  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  life  insurance  company  is  at  all  times  able  to  keep  its  legal 
reserve  fund  intact  and  to  pay  its  death  losses.  Further  than  this, 
inasmuch  as  its  expenses  cannot,  under  any  consideration,  exceed 
the  expense  loading,  there  can  be  no  encroachment  on  the  accumula¬ 
tions  arising  from  earning  an  excess  of  interest  over  the  State  re¬ 
quirements  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  reserve  or  from  the 
savings  from  mortality.  Such  savings  inure  in  their  entirety  to  the 
benefit  of  the  policyholders,  and  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  of  the  country  are  compelled  to  use  a  part  of 
those  savings  to  pay  expenses,  this  company  is  in  position  to  give  the 
policyholders  a  larger  proportionate  share  of  its  entire  surplus 
earnings. 

Naturally  the  question  arises,  how  can  the  American  Agency  Com¬ 
pany  afford  to  make  the  heavy  advances  necessary  to  enable  the  life 
insurance  company  to  transact  a  large  volume  of  business?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  experience  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
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with  general  agency  contracts.  The  general  agent  has  in  the  past 
been  allowed  a  large  first-year  commission,  with  renewals  for  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  premium  extending  over  a  series  of  years. 
These  contracts  have  proven  to  be  of  considerable  value,  many  general 
agents  receiving  annual  incomes  on  their  renewal  accounts  of  enor¬ 
mous  amounts.  By  taking  the  entire  expense  loading,  therefore,  the 
agency  company  will,  as  the  years  roll  on,  recoup  itself  on  each  policy 
for  the  amount  paid  for  its  procurement  in  excess  of  the  first  year’s 
loading,  and  in  the  meantime  the  life  insurance  company  is  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  guarantee  to  its  policyholders  that  the 
amount  disbursed  for  expenses  will  not  in  any  event  exceed  the 
margin  of  the  premium  provided  for  that  purpose.  •  There  is  a  third 
company  interested  in  the  management,  known  as  the  American  In¬ 
vestment  Securities  Company,  whose  province  it  is  to  advance  to  the 
American  Agency  Company  such  monies  as  may  be  necessary  for  it 
to  carry  out  its  duties  as  general  agents,  taking  therefor  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  its  interest  in  the  future  expense  loadings  of  the  life  in¬ 
surance  premiums  as  will  reimburse  it. 

The  foregoing  will  show  that  the  Columbian  National  Life  is  in 
position  to  take  all  the  business  offered  to  it  without  fear  of  en¬ 
croaching  upon  its  legal  reserve  funds  or  even  of  touching  on  the 
surplus  earnings  of  those  funds  or  the  savings  from  mortality.  With¬ 
out  such  a  plan  it  would  be  restricted  in  its  operations  to  such  an 
amount  of  business  as  it  could  safely  take  and  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  without  an  impairment.  The  effect  of  such  a  restriction  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  case  of  many  companies,  including  some  very 
old  and  strong  institutions,  for  there  have  been  years  in  their  ex¬ 
perience  when  the  business  offered  them  has  been  in  such  volume  as 
to  cause  a  diminution  of  surplus  in  order  to  properly  provide  for  the 
expenses.  Fortunately,  a  majority  of  these  companies  have  been  quick 
to  see  the  danger  of  too  large  a  business,  and  kept  their  growth  down 
to  a  point  where  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a  recurrence  of  such 
an  encroachment. 

While  the  success  of  the  Columbian  National  in  building  up  an 
unsurpassed  business  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  its  plan  of 
organization,  there  are  evidences  that  the  ability  of  its  managers 
have  not  been  limited  to  one  particular  feature.  Public  confidence  is 
the  keynote  for  every  successful  life  insurance  company  to  strike,  and 
that  is  what  this  company  has  aimed  for.  Its  plan  has  been  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  and  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  it  has  organized  eight  departments,  each  of  which  is  practically 
a  life  insurance  company  in  itself.  By  that  is  meant,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  recognizes  the  right  of  the  sections  of  the  country  contributing 
the  company’s  income  to  have  some  voice  in  its  investments  for  the 
benefit  of  their  individual  sections.  Accordingly,  that  part  of  the 
premium  which  the  company  must  invest  will  be  invested  in  securities 
designed  to  develop  the  section  contributing  it.  This  will  do  away 
with  the  complaint  so  often  heard,  though  not  entirely  justified  by  the 
facts,  that  the  money  is  taken  from  the  sections  furnishing  it  for 
investment  at  the  headquarters  of  the  company  in  securities  of  local 
interest,  and  will  make  the  policyholders  feel  that  so  far  as  their 
contributions  are  concerned  they  are  practically  paying  into  a  local 
institution. 

The  record  of  the  company  to  the  end  of  1904,  as  expressed  in 
figures,  is  as  follows : 


1902.* 

1903. 

1904. 

Premiums  . 

$36,289 

$251,156 

$771,493 

Paid  policyholders  . 

403 

19,773 

80.401 

.\ssets  . 

260,876 

537,367 

1,069,086 

Surplus  . 

225,127 

330.282 

449,555 

New  business . 

. . . .  2,085.390 

11,876,991 

25,769,566 

Insurance  in  force . 

....  1,895,076 

9,385,159 

24,068.154 

Increase  in  amount  in  force . 

. . , .  1,895,076 

7,490,083 

14,682,993 

*  Three  and  one-half  months’  business  only. 

The  official  staff  is  made  up  as  follows:  President,  Percy  Parker; 
vice-presidents,  Charles  V.  Fornes,  Geo.  H.  Holt,  John  D.  Davis  and 
Franklin  W.  Ganse,  the  latter  also  being  director  of  agencies;  William 
H.  Brown,  secretary,  until  recently  chief  examiner  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Insurance  Department:  Frank  J.  Wills,  actuary  and  assistant 
secretary;  Francis  P.  Sears,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  H.  O.  For- 
bush,  assistant  treasurer;  Clarence  Needham,  auditor;  Frank  A.  Wes¬ 
ley  and  Thomas  C.  Chapin,  assistant  agency  directors;  Schuyler  C. 
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Johnson,  manager  industrial  department;  J.  S.  Phelps,  medical  director, 
and  Daniel  L.  Hunt,  assistant  medical  director. 

The  figures  speak  plainly  as  to  the  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  form  a  strong 
endorsement  of  its  merits.  Its  managers  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  men  of  originality,  possessed  of  high  administrative  powers  and 
capable  of  a  degree  of  development  which  knows  no  restrictions. 
With  such  a  management  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  still 
further  advances  in  the  interests  of  policyholders  and  of  sound  life 
insurance. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Limitation  to  Growth  of  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

I  have  read  with  interest  David  Parks  Fackler’s  letter  containing  the 
suggestion,  which  you  endorse,  that  there  should  be  a  limit  fixed  by  law 
to  the  amount  of  assets  a  life  insurance  company  may  accumulate  and 
continue  to  do  business.  The  limit  suggested  is  $500,000,000,  and  when  a 
company  has  acquired  assets  to  this  amount  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  accept  new  insurants,  except  to  such  extent  as  is  necessary  to  make 
good  its  terminations. 

While  I  agree  that  there  should  be  a  limit  placed  upon  these  compa¬ 
nies,  the  proposed  restriction  as  to  volume  of  assets  does  not  appear  to 
be  logical.  The  assets  are  bound  to  increase  year  by  year,  simply  from 
their  earning  power,  and  there  are  several  companies  that  would  soon 
pass  the  proposed  limit.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  George  W. 
Perkins  of  the  New  York  Life,  if  the  “three  giants’’  were  to  stop  writing 
business  entirely,  their  assets  in  ten  years  would  exceed  a  billion  dollars 
each.  In  my  judgment,  the  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  insurance  in  force,  which  might  be  placed  at,  say,  one  billion.  Each 
of  the  “three  giants”  has  now  more  than  this  amount  in  force,  and  the 
one  billion  limit  wouid  give  them  the  opportunity  to  call  in  their  sales¬ 
men  till  the  business  had  fallen  to  one  billion  dollars  in  force.  The  giants 
have  been  getting  too  much  money  to  invest  in  the  ordinary  channels, 
and  their  size  should  be  kept  down.  The  number  of  insurants  and  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  can  be  controlled  by  company  managers, 
but  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  assets  cannot  be.  Yours  truly. 

New  York,  September  28.  J.  w.  B. 


Limitation  of  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

[To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

I  want  to  express  my  approval  of  your  views  on  the  limitation  of  size 
of  life  insurance  companies,  only  I  think  that  $100,000,000  of  assets  should 
be  the  limit,  and  that  all  the  present  companies  should  be  compelled  to 
stop  taking  new  business  till  they  come  down  to  that  limit.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  companies,  as  they  stand  now,  need  no  new  business  to 
maintain  solvency.  The  economy  of  this  for  the  “Big  3”  would  be 
very  great,  and  the  remaining  small  good  companies  and  the  new  ones 
which  would  be  formed  would  take  care  of  all  the  new  business. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  a  new  company  with  $1,000,000 
paid-up  capital  on  deposit  with  the  State,  which  should  be  limited  to 
eight  per  cent  dividends,  and  which  would  conduct  its  business  absolutely 
without  agents,  giving  insurance  under  all-life,  on  60,  65  and  70-year 
endowments,  with  annnal  dividends.  It  could  have  a  local  medical  ex¬ 
aminer  everywhere,  paid  by  fee  only — fee  the  same  whether  accepted  or 
rejected,  and  paid  by  the  applicant.  Business  of  the  company  to  be 
solicited  only  by  mail  and  advertisement.  I  think  such  a  company  could 
get  plenty  of  business  of  the  best  class,  and  at  rates  much  less  than  now 
charged. 

Expense  of  such  a  company:  President,  $10,000;  actuary,  $7000;  other 
officials.  $7000;  total,  $27,000.  Clerks,  moderate;  rent,  moderate;  adver¬ 
tising  (?);  taxes  (?).  Revenue  from  capital,  five  per  cent,  $50,000;  no 
lobby;  no  “contributions”;  very  little  legal  expense.  • 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  M.  Cross. 

New  York,  September  29. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


— The  Metropolitan  has  promoted  Assistant  Nicholas  F.  Sheridan  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  the  superintendency  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

— Herman  Houfman  of  Philadelphia  has  the  distinction  of  leading  all 
the  Colonial  assistants  for  the  year  on  the  industrial  record. 

— The  leading  Industrial  manager  of  the  Colonial  at  the  present  time 
is  Louis  Janson  of  Williamsburg,  follow'ed  by  G.  A.  Latour,  Harlem. 

— Harry  H.  Kay,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  Glens  Palls  district 
of  the  Metropolitan’s  detached  office  of  the  Saratoga  (N.  Y.)  district,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  independent  assistancy  of  Calais,  Me. 

— The  following  Prudential  men  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
assistant:  H.  Kestler,  New  York  8;  S.  S.  Joslin,  Bayonne;  E.  J.  Tomlin¬ 
son,  Hempstead;  T.  Cahill,  Fall  River;  L.  A.  Fletcher,  Lafayette;  A.  W. 
Kendall,  Louisville;  E.  B.  Wilson,  Muncie;  T.  O.  Flint,  Richmond;  J.  K. 
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Arnold,  Chicago  5;  F.  W.  Herb,  Chicago  6;  J.  V.  Adams,  Denver;  J.  B. 
Childs,  Milwaukee  1;  T.  H.  Wiederhohl,  Milwaukee  1;  L.  H.  Wrenn, 
Omaha. 

— J.  F.  Hamilton,  formerly  an  assistant  in  the  Prudential’s  Philadelphia 
No.  6  district,  under  Superintendent  Lawson,  has  been  promoted  and  is 
now  district  manager  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the  ordinary  department. 

— Assistant  L.  G.  DuV’all  of  the  Metropolitan’s  Medina  section  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  district,  has  been  transferred  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  As¬ 
sistant  Russell  C.  Dey  of  Buffalo  will  go  to  Medina  to  succeed  Mr.  Du- 
Vall. 

—The  top  rounds  of  the  Lite  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  ladder  of 
fame  were,  up  to  September  29,  occupied  by  Sudduth  of  Lake  Charles, 
Markham  of  Durham,  Goldberg  of  New  Orleans,  and  Keiffer  of  New 
Orleans. 

— The  Colonial  reports  that  the  wonderful  success  of  1905  which  has 
marked  every  department  of  its  business  has  not  only  continued,  but  the 
first  of  the  fall  canvass  shows  a  great  enlargement  over  the  earlier  in¬ 
dications. 

— Supervisor  A.  J.  Edgar  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Metropolitan’s  New 
York  North  district  since  the  retirement  of  Superintendent  Megargee. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  make  four  divisions  of  the  New 
York  North  district. 

— Some  recent  Colonial  changes  are;  Appointments  to  assistancies — 
J.  E.  Whitney,  Newton;  Frank  B.  Brantley,  Germantown;  George  F. 
Knauer,  Norristown.  W.  C.  Copping  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
Allentown,  and  A.  L.  Benoit,  manager  at  Elizabeth. 

— The  struggle  for  the  “White  Banner”  among  the  Colonial  forces  is 
growing  more  interesting  and  intense  as  the  year  draws  nearer  to  its 
close.  At  this  time  the  Lancaster  district,  under  the  leadership  of  Man¬ 
ager  J.  T.  Blanchfield,  stands  in  first  place. 

— The  most  recent  changes  noted  among  the  Colonial  staff  are:  Ap¬ 
pointments  to  assistancies — Partee  L.  Earp,  Germantown;  William  H. 
Spurge,  Frankford;  Horace  C.  Seely,  Jr.,  West  Philadelphia;  Jonathan 
O.  Paulson,  Trenton;  Paul  M.  Hinman,  Paterson. 

— Last  month  the  Prudential  opened  a  new  district  at  Ithaca,  in  charge 
of  W’alter  S.  Hazard,  who  has  been  with  the  company  since  1896  and  has 
made  a  fine  record.  He  was'  formerly  in  Jamestown.  In  addition  to 
Ithaca — formerly  a  part  of  Elmira  district — his  new  territory  includes  the 
following  detached  assistancies:  Cortland,  Waverly,  Owego  and  Towanda. 

— The  following  changes  and  promotions  have  been  reported  by  the 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia:  Agent  R.  T.  Blanks  of  Lynchburg 
succeeds  W.  S.  Andrews  as  assistant  superintendent  in  that  district  from 
September  18.  Agent  W.  H.  Wright  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
Roanoke  from  September  25,  to  succeed  Assistant  G.  T.  Giles,  who  has 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

— To  mark  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential,  on  October  13  the  home  office  staff  began  a  two  weeks’  effort  in 
ordinary.  On  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  October,  1895,  when  the  ordinary  department  had  been  only  ten 
years  in  operation,  the  home  office  staff  put  up  $146,500  in  ordinary.  It 
proposes  to  make  these  figures  look  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  effort. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— D.  E.  Monroe,  special  agent  for  the  National  Surety,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  agents  for  the  Illinois  Surety. 

— A  court  house  to  cost  $1,000,000  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  Jersey  City, 
and  lively  bidding  is  expected  for  the  contract  bonds  in  connection  with 
the  work. 

— The  five  surety  companies  which  lost  their  Texas  licenses  through 
the  failure  of  the  Department  to  advise  them  regarding  the  State’s  taxa¬ 
tion  provision,  have  been  reinstated. 

— Leonard  Dammann  of  Richmond  has  been  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  he  will  have  the  general  agency  for  the  American 
Surety  in  the  District,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Surety  Company  have  decided  to 
increase  its  capital  to  $500,000  and  add  $125,000  to  the  surplus  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1906,  at  which  time  the  company  will  begin  writing  burglary  in¬ 
surance. 

— According  to  a  Topeka  press  dispatch,  the  Kansas  Bitulithic  Paving 
Company  obtained  a  contract  to  lay  $10,000  worth  of  pavement  in  the 
State  House  grounds  and  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  cover  the 
contract,  with  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  as  surety.  The 


executive  council  has  rejected  the  bond  because  this  company  was  on  the 
bond  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka,  a  State  depository,  which 
failed,  leaving  the  State  short  $250,000,  and  this  affair  has  not  yet  been 
settled. 

— Alexander  Gilmour  of  Louisville  has  been  appointed  Kentucky  State 
manager  for  the  Metropolitan  Surety,  and  Craig  M.  Gault  of  Pittsburg, 
general  agent  for  Allegheny  county.  Pa.  .The  Newark  (N.  J.)  agency 
of  this  company  has  gone  to  Guerin,  Steadman  &  Williams. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life,  Fire  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  decision  in  favor  of  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  has  been 
appealed,  and  will  come  up  in  November. 

— A.  G.  Marshall,  the  alleged  defaulting  official  of  the  Duquesne,  Lafayette 
and  North  American  Mutuals  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  awaiting  trial  in  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  county  jail,  having  been  unable  to  secure  bail. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  evening  school  of  accounts  and 
finance,  will  conduct  a  very  comprehensive  course  in  life  insurance.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evenings,  from  8  to  10  o’clock. 


THE  WEST. 


Western  Life  Indemnity  Affairs. 

On  October  2  individual  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  begun  against 
E.  I.  Rosenfeid,  manager  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  Company  of 
Chicago,  which  company  it  was  proposed  to  merge  with  the  Security 
Life  and  Annuity  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  invoiuntary  bankruptcy 
petition  against  Rosenfeid  individually  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judge  Kohlsaat 
was  hearing  arguments  by  Rosenfeld’s  counsel  defending  him  and  the 
company  against  an  accounting,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  the 
reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  master  in  chancery.  A  restraining 
order  was  issued  by  Judge  Bethea  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  en¬ 
joining  Rosenfeid  from  removing  any  of  his  assets  or  his  alleged  con¬ 
tract  with  the  defendant  company  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Another  bill  was  filed  in  the  State  Circuit  Court  asking  that  an  injunc¬ 
tion  be  granted  restraining  the  officials  of  the  company  from  using  its 
reserve  funds  at  a  meeting  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday  to 
pay  the  directors  and  officers  for  their  work  in  reinsuring  the  company. 
On  Tuesday  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  petition  against  Rosenfeid 
referred  to  a  bankruptcy  referee.  It  is  charged  that  Rosenfeid  owes  over 
$32,000  in  judgments,  and  the  petition  is  based  on  an  alleged  act  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  which  Rosenfeid  is  said  to  have  committed  last  month,  when  he 
transferred  a  large  part  of  his  assets  to  William  H.  Gray,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  Company,  thus  making  Gray  a  pre¬ 
ferred  creditor. 

Rosenfeid  has  been  connected  with  the  Western  Union  Life  and  the 
Life  Insurance  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  State  Insurance  Examiner 
Pfouts  has  reported  the  condition  of  the  company  as  of  August  31,  and 
finds  the  gross  assets  to  be  $374,944;  liabilities  and  deductions,  $151,463. 
In  other  respects  he  speaks  in  favorable  terms  of  the  company’s  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Attorney-General,  and  this  would  be  agreeable  to  a  large  number  of 
policyholders,  who  do  not  want  a  receiver  appointed  and  prefer  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  State  instead  of  the  courts.  The  Western  Life  In¬ 
demnity  has  absorbed  a  large  number  of  fraternal  orders  and  assessment 
concerns  from  time  to  time,  some  of  which  had  already  been  reinsured 
several  times.  As  a  result  the  face  value  of  the  policies  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  scaled  down,  and  several  policyholders  have  asked  that  a  re¬ 
ceiver  be  appointed.  On  one  side  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  reinsurances 
were  effected  in  a  legal  manner,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that 
the  company  is  a  loser  by  the  transactions. 

A  stormy  meeting  of  the  policyholders  was  held  on  October  3,  and  on 
the  same  day  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  Rosenfeid  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Indianapolis  Life  has  moved  to  larger  offices  in  the  Traction  Terminal 
building.  This  company  was  tp  begin  business  on  October  1. 

— The  Endowment  Accident  Association  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  expects  to  begin  business  soon.  H.  L.  Wilson  is  president,  and 
George  S.  Wright,  secretary.  The  policies  will  be  for  $1200,  and  but  one  will 
be  issued  to  an  individual.  The  premium  is  paid  monthly.  If  premiums  are 
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kept  up  for  fifteen  years  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  policyholders  as  an  endowment.  The  association  pays  accident  and  sick 
benefits  and  also  death  benefits  under  certain  conditions. 

— W.  Percy  Crenshaw,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  has  resigned  as  Illinois 
general  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  and  is  succeeded  by  Samuel  T. 
Chase,  formerly  with  the  Rowe  Gas  and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—Missouri  has  licensed  the  New  Brunswick  Fire  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

— E.  A.  Ritt,  New  York  Underwriters’  special  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
resigns  to  go  with  the  St.  Paul  Board. 

—The  Springfield  F.  and  M.  has  appointed  Leslie  C.  Gray  of  Salina,  Kan., 
who  was  formerly  its  Kansas  special  agent,  to  be  State  agent  for  Missouri. 

—Charles  Macklin  of  Morrison,  Ill.,  becomes  special  agent  in  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  for  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  of  Lincoln  and  the  German  of  Indianapolis. 

—John  E.  Anderson,  of  the  general  agency  of  I.  Reinhardt  &  Son,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  Arkansas  special  agent  of  the  Commonwealth  Fire  of 
Dallas. 

—Rates  on  bonded  whisky  warehouses  in  Union  territory  have  been  increased 
SSy}  per  cent  from  October  1,  applying  to  buildings  at  least  fifty  feet  away  from 
distilleries. 

—Cornish  &  England  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  consolidated  with  R.  B. 
Gress  &  Co.  Hereafter  the  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of 
Gress  &  England. 

The  German-American  Fire  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  a  mutual  concern,  has  been 
notified  by  the  Auditor  of  State  that  a  receiver  will  be  appointed  to  wind  up  its 
affairs  owing  to  alleged  failure  to  pay  $1300  of  outstanding  losses. 

— Le  W.  Hamlin,  assistant  to  State  Agent  P.  W.  Plank  of  tbe  Home  of  New 
York  for  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  Nebraska  State  agent  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Plank  giving  his  entire  attention  to  Colorado. 

—A  new  fire  stock  company  is  being  formed  at  Denver,  Col.,  to  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000  and  a  surplus  of  $100,000.  H.  T.  Lamey  will  be  president,  and 
F.  H.  Rhoads,  secretary.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  company  will  be  ready 
for  business  by  the  first  of  the  new  year.  It  may  be  styled  the  German  Home. 

—During  the  present  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Jefferson, 
Ohio,  twenty-nine  persons,  against  whom  indictments  have  been  returned  by  the 
Grand  Jury  alleging  an  insurance  trust  in  Ashtabula  county,  will  be  tried.  Thp 
agents  are  charged  with  violating  the  anti-trust  laws  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  Goodman  of  Chicago,  otherwise  known  among  local  insurance  agentr 
as  “Father  Goodman,”  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  last  Friday,  as  the  result  of 
old  age.  Mr.  Goodman  was  the  oldest  fire  insurance  man  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Chicago  Underwriters  Association,  of  which  he  was  formerly  president,  held  a 
memorial  meeting  this  week.  Mrs.  McKinley,  wife  of  our  late  President,  was 
his  niece. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Georgia’s  First  Legal  Reserve  Company. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Rome,  Ga.,  has  complied 
with  the  general  insurance  laws  of  its  home  State,  and  has  been  licensed 
to  do  business  as  a  legal  reserve  company.  The  following  changes  are 
announced  in  its  official  staff:  Chas.  R.  Porter,  former  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  has  been  elected  president;  P.  D.  Phillips,  the  former 
president,  is  vice-president;  A.  C.  Wadsworth,  secretary;  B.  W.  Lacy, 
Jr.,  actuary,  and  McCaslen  Y.  Manley,  agency  manager.  The  State 
Mutual  Life  was  organized  October  28,  1898,  under  a  special  law  to  do 
business  as  a  stipulated  premium  company.  Since  that  time  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  increasing  its  assets,  and  in  complying  with  the  legal  re¬ 
serve  laws  remains  a  mutual  company,  as  it  was  found  unnecessary  to 
supplement  its  assets  by  any  sale  of  stock.  As  a  result  it  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  Southern  mutual  legal  reserve  com¬ 
pany.  Its  field  embraces  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas. 

Chas.  R.  Porter,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  development 
of  this  institution,  has  been  fitly  rewarded  by  appointment  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  company.  He  is  an  energetic  and  well-known  insur¬ 
ance  man  who  commands  not  only  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  field 
force,  but  the  admiration  and  trust  of  the  business  community  in  which 
the  State  Mutual  Life  operates.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  has  been  exceedingly  successful,  and  this  step  forward  is  the 
result  of  his  energy  and  persistence.  McCaslen  Y.  Manley,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  agency  force  of  the  company,  has  had  wide  experience  in 
Insurance  circles,  derived  from  the  time  when  he  was  connected  with 
the  Manhattan,  and  later  with  the  Franklin  Life  and  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  which  gave  him  valuable  acquaintance  among  de¬ 
sirable  agents.  B.  W.  Lacy,  Jr.,  actuary  of  the  company,  has  enjoyed 
full  experience  in  matters  coming  under  his  own  department.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  mathematics,  and  before  joining  the  State  Mu¬ 
tual  was  assistant  to  the  actuary  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  policies  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  have  always  carried  a  certain 


contract  reserve,  even  before  the  association  began  issuing  legal  reserve 
policies  according  to  the  usual  approved  plans;  consequently.  Its  finan¬ 
cial  condition  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  A  large  proportion  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  is  upon  standard  legal  reserve  forma,  none  of  its  writings 
during  the  last  nine  months  having  been  on  any  other  plan.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  issued  this  year  nearly  twice  as  much  business  as  it  wrote 
last  year. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— Carey  &  Porter  of  Texarkana,  Te.x.,  have  been  appointed  generai  agents  for 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock. 

— W.  B.  Upshur  and  F.  W.  Stokes,  under  the  firm  name  of  Upshur  &  Stokes, 
have  been  appointed  general  agents  for  South  Carolina  by  the  Security  Life 
and  Annuity  of  Queensboro. 

— The  Alabama  Casualty  Company,  with  $15,000  capital,  has  been  formed  at 
Birmingham.  R.  W.  Freeman,  W.  S.  and  J.  F.  Blackmon  are  the  promoters. 
The  company  will  write  industrial  insurance. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Eagle  Fire  Company  has  applied  for  admission  to  Mississippi. 

— B.  F.  Morris,  an  insurance  agent  of  Conally,  Ga.,  died  recently  on  the  street 
at  Atlanta,  from  heart  disease. 

— The  Peoples  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  not  secured  a  license  to  transact  an 
insurance  business  in  Virginia. 

— The  Memphis  Exchange  has  rescinded  its  resolution  forbidding  the  writing 
of  cotton  under  the  per  bale  form. 

— The  new  Merchants  and  Miners  Fire  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  is  not  licensed 
by  the  State  Auditor  of  West  Virginia. 

—The  Equitable  Fire  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  been  licensed  in  Texas,  with 
Austin  Hancock  of  AUstin  as  manager  for  the  State. 

— C.  J.  House,  of  the  agency  firm  of  Campbell,  House  &  Perkins  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  died  recently.  The  business  is  continued  by  Campbell  &  Perkins. 

— John  Whitney,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  agents  in  Kenton 
county,  died  last  week  at  Covington,  Ky.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  sixty- 
four  years  old. 

— The  Cotton  Insurance  Association  will  cover  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

—Edward  W.  Grigg,  Petersburg,  Va.,  formerly  Continental  special  agent  for 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  for  Virginia,  Baltimore  and  District  of  Columbia. 

— The  Southern  National  Fire  of  Galveston,  Te.x,,  has  completed  organization, 
and  has  the  following-named  officers:  A.  L.  Pollard,  Texas  State  agent  of  the 
Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire,  president;  J.  G.  Hornberger,  recently  special  agent 
with  Trezevant  &  Cochran,  vice-president,  and  B.  A.  Killough,  secretary. 

— The  recently-organized  Southern  Fire  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $500,000,  and  expects  to  pay  in  forty  per  cent.  The  company  has  not 
yet  incorporated,  and  will  not  do  so  until  $50,000  of  the  capital  stock  is  paid  in. 
Thereafter  the  company  will  collect  two  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  the  stock 
monthly  until  it  has  acquired  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000. 

— E.  L.  Barkley,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  general  agency 
firm  of  W.  L.  Nelson  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Travelers  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Mr.  Barkley  has  been  lately  at  work  promoting  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants  of  Fayetteville,  ,\rk..  but  the  delay  in  getting 
the  necessary  amount  of  paid-up  capital  caused  him  to  relinquish  for  the  present 
the  work  of  organization.  Ihe  new  company,  however,  may  eventually  ma¬ 
terialize. 


Net  Premiums  and  Values  on  the  Om  Tables. 

The  mortality  investigation  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  and 
the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  of  Scotland  was  the  most  comprehensive  ever 
compiled.  The  series  of  publications  issued  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  were  most  complete  and  accurate  to  the  highest  degree.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  testing  and  comparison,  Messrs. 
Bradshaw  and  Sanderson  of  Canada  have  prepared  a  series  of  premium 
and  valuation  tables  based  upon  the  graduated  experience  of  whole  life 
participating  assurances  on  male  lives  at  3  and  SVz  per  cent  interest, 
including  commutation  and  valuation  tables.  These  tables  have  been 
compiled  with  extreme  care,  thereby  equaling  the  painstaking  methods 
of  the  compilers  of  the  original  data  making  up  the  “British  Offices  Life 
Tables,  1893.”  As  these  tables  will  gradually  supersede  previous  tables 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  probability  be  adopted  as  the  standard  in 
Canada,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Sanderson  will  be  found  of 
value  to  American  companies  for  comparative  purposes. 

Orders  for  this  work  may  be  placed  through  The  Spectator  Company, 
135  William  street.  New  York,  at  $20  per  copy.  While  in  the  United 
States  it  is  published  by  C.  C.  Hlne’s  Sons  Company,  Net  Premiums  and 
Values  will  be  shipped  to  orderers  direct  from  Canada,  where  it  is  being 
printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto.  Car¬ 
riage  will  be  pre-paid,  but  the  customs  charges,  if  any,  must  be  paid  by 
the  purchaser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Actuaries. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Actuaries 
convened  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  invitation  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  America.  The  sessions  occupied  an  entire  week  and 
were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  men  eminent  in  actuarial  science 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Numerous  papers  were  presented, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  exhaustively  discussed,  the  bulk  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  being  thoroughly  well  covered  in  The  Spectator  at  that 
time. 

The  permanent  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are 
now  before  us  in  the  shape  of  two  elaborate  volumes  published  by 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America.  Volume  i  contains  the  papers 
presented  in  the  order  as  they  appeared  on  the  programme,  and  a"e 
given  in  English,  French  and  German,  according  to  the  nativity  or 
preference  of  the  writers,  each  paper  being  followed  by  a  resume  in 
the  two  languages  not  used  by  the  authors.  Inasmuch  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  an  English  speaking  country,  a  majority  of  the 
papers  appear  in  English.  This  volume  contains  1112  pages,  with 
a  number  of  charts  inserted,  and  contains  only  the  papers.  Volume 
2  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  its  regulations,  the 
regulations  of  the  permanent  committee,  plan  of  the  sessions,  the 
journal  and  the  discussions  on  the  papers.  All  remarks  made  in 
French  or  German  are  translated  into  English  in  parallel  columns, 
and  there  is  a  very  complete  index  to  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  the  several  discussions.  This  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  all  the  members  and  subscribers  to  the  Congress, 
while  the  name  of  those  who  attended  are  specially  marked. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  papers  presented  and  the  high' 
professional  character  of  their  authors,  their  permanent  preservation 
is  of  interest  to  all  connected  with  insurance  matters.  'Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  papers  contained  in  Volume  i,  it 
may  be  said  briefly  that  life  insurance  company  officials  and  agents 
will  find  something  of  value  in  the  papers  “On  the  Improvement  in 
Longevity”;  “War  Risks”;  “Mortality  in  India  and  Some  Other 
Tropical  Countries”;  “The  Probable  Future  Course  of  the  Rate  of 
Interest”;  “The  Growth  and  Condition  of  Life  Insurance  in  Various 
Parts  of  the  World”;  “The  Protection  of  Life  Policies  Against  the 
Claims  of  Creditors”;  various  papers  on  particular  actuarial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  question  of  supervision  as  exemplified  in  various 
sections  of  the  globe.  Companies  transacting  accident  and  health 
insurance  may  learn  much  from  the  papers  on  “The  Question  of 
Health  Insurance  from  the  Practical  Point  of  View”;  “Sickness 
Assurance  by  Friendly  Societies  in  Great  Britain”;  “Health  Insur¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States”;  “Old  Age  and  Workmen’s  Pensions,” 
and  “Valuation  in  Actions  for  Damages  for  Negligence,  of  Human 
Life  Destroyed  or  Impaired.”  The  several  papers  are  all  entitled 
to  be  ranked  as  standard  in  their  respective  classes  and  will  repay 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

The  two  volumes  comprise  nearly  1400  pages,  printed  from  clear 
type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  black 
cloth  boards.  The  price  of  the  set  is  $12,  express  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  purchaser.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  priority  of  receipt 
by  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York,  who 
have  been  appointed  selling  agents  by  the  Council  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  America,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  has  been  pro¬ 
duced 


National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

The  second  day  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  last  week 
was  given  over  to  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  About 
one  hundred  of  those  in  attendance  accepted  the  invitation  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Adams  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  reaching  the  top  were  enabled 
to  indulge  in  snowballing.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one  In  every  respect 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

At  8  o’clock  the  convention  again  assembled  and  listened  with  the 
closest  attention  to  the  paper  by  Frederick  H.  Nash,  assistant  Attorney- 


General  of  Massachusetts,  on  “Federal  Supervision  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,”  extracts  from  which  were  given  in  these  columns  last  week. 
He  was  followed  by  D.  D.  Altken  of  Flint,  Mich.,  general  counsel  for  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World,  whose  business  engagements 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  before  the  time  set  originally  for  the  reading 
of  the  paper.  Extracts  from  the  paper  are  herewith  presented: 

“THE  NECESSITY  AND  EFFECT  OF  AN  INCREASE  IN  RATES  BY 
FRATERNAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS.” 

In  considering  the  necessity  for  increase  in  rates,  in  my  comments,  I 
haye  taken  no  consideration  nor  given  any  account  of  or  credit  for  lapses, 
and  this  has  not  been  by  mistake.  I  have  made  considerable  examina¬ 
tion  and  investigation  into  this  question  of  lapses  and  its  result.  I  find 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  lapses  occur  in  the  very  early  years  of  mem¬ 
bership,  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  of  them  taking  place  before 
the  member  has  paid  the  cost  of  his  procurement,  and  that  in  every 
instance  a  lapse  is  a  selection  against  the  association,  and  that  the 
society  cannot  hope  to  have  as  favorable  an  experience  that  has  an  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  lapses  as  can  the  association  under  the  same  medical 
supervision  with  a  small  percentage  of  lapses.  A  man  who  lapses  out 
of  an  association  is,  so  far  as  he  himself  knows,  without  a  taint  of  dis¬ 
ease,  else  he  would  not  lapse,  and  In  my  judgment,  this  disadvantage 
will  more  than  offset  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  few  who  remain 
in  long  enough  to  create  a  small  fund  by  paying  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  their  risk  while  their  membership  lasted,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  association  can  with  any  degree  of  safety,  or  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  results,  consider  the  lapses  in  fixing  rates  of  contribution.  I 
have  attempted,  in  presenting  this  question  thus  far,  to  demonstrate, 
not  so  much  that  an  increase  of  rates  is  necessary,  as  to  show  what 
rates  must  be  based  upon,  in  order  that  an  association  may  continue  to 
do  business. 

Many  associations  now  have  adequate  rates.  These  require  no  increase. 
Many  associations  are  starting  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
rates  based  upon  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  table,  and  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  I  believe,  require  no  increase  of  rates.  In  this  effort,  however, 
I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  human  possibilities  for  an  association  of  men,  made 
up  as  is  the  membership  of  these  beneficial  associations,  to  carry  out 
the  problem  of  furnishing  indemnity  to  the  families  of  deceased  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  succeed  while  charging  less  than  the  mortality  among  per¬ 
sons  like  situated  has  demonstrated  to  be  necessary.  I  believe  this  is  a 
self-evident  fact  and  needs  no  argument.  I  believe  I  can  state  another 
self-evident  fact  in  connection  with  this  same  question,  and  that  is  this: 
that  if  we  collect  less  than  the  mortality  demonstrates  to  be  necessary 
and  give  full  life  protection,  the  surviving  members  will  not  only  have  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  their  own  protection,  but  they  will  have  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  by  those  who  died  and  the  amount 
they  should  have  paid  had  the  association  been  collecting  the  amount 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary. 

I  believe  that  associations  should  be  compelled  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
particularly  in  their  written  statements,  and  that  associations  should 
not  be  permitted  to  print,  publish  and  circulate  literature  promising  full 
life  protection  at  rates  and  upon  plans  which  they  know,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  know,  will  not  provide  for  such  contracts.  I  believe  that 
when  an  association  publishes  to  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
members,  that  its  rates  are  adequate  for  full  life  protection,  and  that  its 
reserve  is  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference  between  ages  of  entry  and 
attained  ages  of  its  members,  that  it  should  be  willing  to  furnish  proof 
of  that  fact;  that  an  association  should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  mem¬ 
bership  under  a  guarantee  of  full  life  protection  at  rates  that  demon¬ 
strate  the  impossibility  of  the  association  carrying  out  such  contracts. 

The  question  of  effect  is  not  so  easy  to  be  disposed  of.  There  are  no 
premises  that  we  can  lay  down  to  govern  our  Judgment,  and  it  is  largely 
a  question  of  how  it  can  be  done,  how  the  rates  can  be  raised,  how  the 
association  can  be  put  upon  an  adequate  and  solvent  basis  with  the  least 
possible  friction,  noise  and  disruption,  and  I  think  this  can  be  best  an¬ 
swered  by  the  application  of  a  riddle  that  I  remember  as  a  boy.  It  was 
this:  “What  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  under  a  fence?”  The  answer 
was,  “Two  pigs.”  I  think  the  application  would  apply  in  this  question 
of  effect.  It  will  depend  upon  how  long  we  have  waited,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  how  many  are  making  the  noise.  If  we  have  fooled  the  member¬ 
ship  for  a  great  many  years,  and  there  are  very  many  in  advanced  ages, 
they  will  make  more  noise  than  if  we  had  readjusted  several  years  earlier 
when  we  had  only  a  few  at  advanced  ages,  on  the  theory  that  there  are 
more  of  them.  I  think  the  effect  is  going  to  be  very  serious,  not  alone 
to  the  associations  that  adjust  and  rerate,  but  to  the  entire  system.  It 
will  destroy  confidence  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  whole  system, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  these  associations  will  again  acquire  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  bound  to  continue. 
Some  associations  will  rerate  this  year,  others  next  year,  and  it  will  be 
several  years  before  even  the  old  associations  will  have  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  on  a  solvent  basis,  and  in  the  meantime  there  will  be  new  asso¬ 
ciations  coming  on,  many  of  them  to  undergo  the  same  readjustment 
and  the  result  will  be  a  continuous  disturbance  in  fraternal  benefit  circles 
for  several  years.  This,  of  course,  could  be  largely  overcome  if  all  the 
associations  would  readjust  in  the  same  year,  and  all  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  educating  the  membership  to  the  necessity  of  the  movement,  and 
then  prohibit  the  organization  of  future  associations  on  faulty  basis,  but 
this  cannot  be.  The  managers  are  not  agreed.  While  I  think  the  great 
bulk  of  them  knows  that  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  still  they 
have  told  the  members  something  else  so  long  and  so  persistently  that 
they  wish  them  to  gain  the  knowledge  from  other  sources,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers,  while  they  are  reasonably  certain  that  the  business  is  not  on  an 
adequate  basis  and  feel  that  they  ought  to  pay  more,  still,  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  hazard  that  the  future  may  have,  saying  to  themselves, 
and  believing  it,  too,  that  they  need  the  protection  Just  now  more  than 
they  ever  will  again. 

I  believe  now  that  if  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  or  if  we  had  national 
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supervision  and  it  were  required  of  all  fraternal  benefit  associations  that 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  next,  they  should  be  collecting  from  their 
membership  an  amount  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  by  the  Fraternal 
Congress  table  of  mortality  and  four  per  cent  interest  assumption  for 
the  benefits  promised,  within  a  year  thereafter  the  whole  question  would 
have  been  solved,  and  the  competition  would  then  come  in  the  only  place 
where  it  can  legitimately  be  exercised,  that  is,  in  the  expense  of  man¬ 
agement.  Men  will  join,  men  will  lapse,  men  will  die  and  you  may  be 
able  to  affect  the  admission  and  the  lapses,  but  not  the  deaths.  The 
mortuary  cost  will  be  the  same  for  men  no  matter  to  what'  association 
they  claim  allegiance.  The  medical  examinations  being  practically  the 
same  in  all  associations,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  superiority 
of  one  over  the  other  in  this  regard,  and  the  whole  question  hinges  on 
the  cost  of  management  in  defining  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  fraternal 
benefit  association,  and  this  is  the  only  saving  that  fraternalists  have  any 
right  to  expect. 

The  mortuary  cost  is  just  as  great  in  a  fraternal  benefit  association  as 
in  an  old  line  company,  but  the  cost  of  management  ought  to  be  a  good 
deal  less.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  fraternal  benefit  associations 
can  operate  on  a  lower  cost  than  stock  companies,  and  that  is,  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  contract.  In  creating  a  rate  for  a  fraternal  benefit  associa¬ 
tion,  you  would  take  the  actual  experience  of  the  past  and  predicating 
the  future  on  this,  charge  just  what  the  past  has  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary  for  men  like  situated,  leaving  no  margin  for  epidemic,  or  any 
unusual  calamity,  consoling  yourself  with  the  knowledge  that  if  these 
occur  a  call  could  be  made  upon  the  membership  for  an  extra  assess¬ 
ment;  while  with  the  old  line  insurance  company  whose  premiums  are 
fixed,  whose  contracts  are  rigid,  a  reasonable  allowance  must  be  made 
for  these  unforeseen  and  unknown  elements  that  might  affect  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  they  are  required  to  fix  a  higher  rate  even  for  mortuary  cost 
because  of  this,  and  thus  the  fraternal  benefit  associations  should  be 
able  to  provide  indemnity  to  the  families  of  their  members  at  very  much 
less  for  cost  of  management  and  a  reasonable  saving  on  the  amount 
necessarily  collected  for  mortuary  cost. 

I  wish  here  and  now,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  readjustment  taking  place  before  the  asso¬ 
ciations  attain  a  condition  that  will  make  it  practically  impossible,  and 
I  wish  to  reproduce  some  facts  and  figures  presented  by  Abb  Landis 
to  the  recent  session  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  at  Mackinac. 
The  statistics  are  exclusively  from,  first,  the  experiences  of  fraternal 
beneficiary  societies  which  were  compelled  to  readjust  after  exhausting 
the  power  to  effectively  raise  revenue  by  extra  assessments  or  which 
were  forced  to  suspend  business  from  the  failure  of  extra  assessments 
and  readjustment  to  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  maturing  claims; 
and  second,  from  the  experiences  of  open  assessment  associations  which 
were  forced  out  of  business  through  the  effect  of  extra  assessments,  or 
from  failure  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  promised  benefits.  Mr. 
Landis  has  been  engaged  for  more  than  four  years  in  collecting  the  data 
for  tables  presented,  and  he  has  exercised  the  utmost  care  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  statistics  so  as  to  secure  reliable  results.  The  total  ex¬ 
posures  to  the  risk  of  death  were  6,185,698  for  completed  ages  IS — 77, 
and  6,153,775  for  ages  20 — 77.  Taking  the  latter  in  groups  of  five  ages, 
Mr.  Landis  gave  the  following  exposures,  actual  deaths,  expected  deaths 
by  the  National  Fraternal  Table  of  Mortality,  the  per  cent  of  actual  to 
expected,  and  the  death  rate  per  1000  of  exposures: 


MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE  OF  DEFUNCT  AND  DEBILHWTED  ASSOCIATIONS 


Completed 

Ages. 

Exposures. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Expected 
Deaths  by 
N.  F.  C. 
Table. 

Per  Cent 
Actual  to 
Expected. 

Death 
Rate  per 
1000. 

Death 
Rate  bv 
N.  F.  C. 

per  1000. 

20-24 . 

300,746 

1,591 

1,53.3 

127 

6.49 

5.10 

25-29 . 

fi0<1.925 

4,220 

3,739 

115 

6.03 

5.34 

,30-34 . 

990,204 

6,375 

5,718 

112 

6 . 44 

5.78 

35-39 . 

1,079,699 

8.515 

7,0:32 

121 

7,. 88 

6.51 

40-44 . 

1,025,836 

10,171 

7,940 

128 

■  9.91 

7.74 

45-49 . 

822,869 

11,165 

8.022 

139 

13,57 

9.75 

50-54 . 

587,905 

12,296 

7,548 

163 

20.92 

12.84 

55-59 . 

.354,021 

11,660 

0.35() 

183 

32.94 

17.96 

60-64 . 

185,446 

9,821 

4,872 

202 

52.96 

26.27 

65-69 . 

78,183 

5,486 

3.120 

176 

70.13 

39.91 

70-74 . 

24,926 

1„S93 

1,543 

119 

75.93 

61.90 

75-77 . 

4,015 

338 

370 

91 

84.18 

92.15 

20-77 . 

6,153,775 

83,891 

57,763 

144 

13.53 

9.39 

It  seems  to  me  there  could  be  no  better  demonstration  of  the  imprac¬ 
tical  nature  and  ultimate  disastrous  consequences  of  the  current  cost, 
pass-the-hat,  assessment-as-needed  plan  of  contributions  than  the  table 
presented  by  Mr.  Landis  to  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion  those  societies 
which  have  level  and  uniform  rates  from  ages  of  entry,  and  which  create 
an  “emergency  fund”  in  the  early  years  of  operation,  but  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  rates  level  and  uniform,  will  finally  be  found  in  the  same 
condition  shown  for  the  pure  assessment  associations.  From  the  an- 


MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE  OF  FRATERNAL  CONGRESS  ORDERS  TESTED  BY 
THE  N.\TIONAL  FR.ATERNAL  CONGRESS  MORTALITY  T.4BLE. 


Year. 

Lives 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Percentage 

Actual 

to 

Expected. 

Percentage 
Actual  to 
Expected 
under  50. 

Percentage 
Actual  to 
Expected 
over  50. 

1900 . 

1,988,196 

16,713 

16,289 

97  46 

88.4 

120.4 

1901 . 

2,306,630 

19,303 

18,840 

97,63 

87.15 

121.8 

1902 . 

3,074,040 

26,912 

25,575 

95.3 

86.08 

112.63 

1903 . 

3,376,994 

29,761 

28,359 

95.29 

85.82 

114.72 

1904 . 

3,634,467 

32,094 

31,745 

98.91 

91.95 

111.39 

124,783 

120,817 

Average  actual  to  expected  for  five  years,  96.82  per  cent. 


alysis  made  by  Mr.  Landis,  it  appears  that  the  first  ages  to  be  affected 
by  adverse  selection  are  those  in  the  group  from  50  to  65.  All  of  the 
societies  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  until  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  have  been  operating  as  pure  assessment  organizations  on 
the  current  cost  basis,  or  under  the  plan  of  level  rates  from  ages  of  en¬ 
try  creating  an  insufficient  accumulation  to  maintain  such  rates.  Both 
of  these  methods  of  operation  are  faulty,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
statistics  presented  to  the  recent  Congress  by  its  committee  on  the  good 
of  the  orders  conclusively  show  that  the  societies  were  entering  into  the 
first  condition  of  adverse  selection  before  the  present  wave  of  readjust¬ 
ment  to  adequate  rates  began  to  spread  over  the  country.  Readjustment 
will  check  and  cure  the  disease  that  was  beginning  to  attack  the  frater¬ 
nal  system  as  a  whole,  but  its  presence  is  clearly  shown  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table,  taken  from  the  committee’s  report. 

Below  age  50  the  actual  deaths  are  considerably  less  than  the  expected, 
while  above  that  age  the  actual  is  greater.  However,  the  committee 
says : 

“In  this  year’s  compilation  we  have  lives  under  observation  all  the  way 
from  18  to  90  years,  and  it  is  most  significant  that  from  and  including 
age  79  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  Table  indicates  almost  identically 
the  mortality  experience  at  the  several  ages.” 

Mr.  Landis  presented  a  detailed  statement  to  the  Congress  giving  the 
combined  mortality  experience  of  ten  of  the  smaller  societies  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  general  report  made  by  the  committee,  showing  that  adverse 
selection  was  beginning  to  be  felt  at  ages  between  50  and  70.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  does  not  shov/  the  lapses  by  entry,  or  attained  ages,  but 
this  information  is  given  by  Mr.  Landis  concerning  the  ten  societies, 
and  discloses  a  lapse  rate  abnormally  high  at  these  same  ages  (50 — 70.) 

Evidently  readjustment  to  adequate  rates  has  not  been  undertaken  too 
soon.  The  present  prosperous  societies  have  tried  out  to  the  full  limit 
of  successful  operation  the  current  cost  plan  and  the  expedient  of  emer¬ 
gency-fund  rates.  The  inherent  defects  in  these  methods  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  manifest  in  the  higher  mortality  experience  at  the  middle 
advance  ages.  It  is  well  for  the  fraternal  system  that  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  brave  enough  and  wise  enough  to  begin  the  agitation  and 
work  of  readjustment  before  the  defects  had  developed  into  an  incurable 
disease,  such  as  destroyed  the  once  powerful  open  assessment  organiza¬ 
tions. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  where  members  do  not  generally  and 
willingly  accept  a,  readjustment  on  an  adequate  rate  basis,  there  wiM  be 
a  high  lapse  rate  and  a  resulting  adverse  selection,  at  first  most  notice¬ 
able  at  ages  45  to  65,  and  next  at  the  lowest  ages.  If  the  readjustment 
has  been  forced  by  adverse  current  financial  condition  the  evil  effects  of 
the  adverse  selection  will  be  critical  and  may  prove  disastrous.  If  the 
readjustment  is  made  while  the  current  financial  condition  is  favorable, 
the  evil  effects  of  adverse  selection  will  be  temporary,  and  within  two  or 
three  years  the  normal  condition  will  be  restored.  While  readjustment 
will  temporarily  disturb  the  membership  and  will  produce  adverse  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  time,  it  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  societies  and  the  only 
assurance  of  solvency.  To  delay  and  postpone  readjustment  threatens 
decay  and  dissolution.  It  is  bad  enough  that  fraternal  societies  were 
started  on  wrong  plans,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  them  to 
the  death  and  destruction  of  the  organizations  merely  because  a  change 
to  correct  methods  will  bring  about  temporary  disturbances  and  an  un¬ 
pleasant  atmosphere  for  the  officials  and  managers. 

I  have  sometimes  felt  that  the  English  system  of  publicity  would  be 
the  best  remedy  for  existing  conditions.  This  would  permit  all  associa¬ 
tions  to  acquire  solvency  or  the  grave  by  the  method  that  seemed  to  them 
most  feasible,  simply  requiring  them  periodically  to  publish  a  statement, 
not  only  to  their  own  members,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  of  their  actual 
condition,  on  the  theory  that  a  man  or  corporation  who  seeks  credit 
should  be  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  his  financial  condition.  Under 
this  system  an  association  may  gradually  attain  solvency  and  work  out 
the  problem  by  degrees,  while  to  have  required  it  to  make  an  adjustment 
at  once  might  have  resulted  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  but  whatever  sys¬ 
tem  is  employed  to  work  out  the  solvency  of  fraternal  benefit  associations 
and  permit  them  to  continue  as  a  power  for  good  in  the  land,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  great  moment,  and  requires  not  only  the  effort  of  the  best  intel¬ 
lects,  but  the  patience  of  the  most  meek,  if  the  desired  end  is  to  be 
wrought  out  without  creating  great  hardship  and  bankruptcy  in  its  path. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  E.  J.  McGivney  of  Louisiana  took  the 
floor  and  officially  brought  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  troubles  in  life  insurance.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  made  a  number  of  suggestions,  for  which  he  asked  consideration, 
including  the  limitation  of  commissions  and  expenses:  a  short  period  of 
accounting  and  the  prohibition  of  the  deferred  dividend  plan;  forbidding 
the  organization  and  control  by  life  insurance  companies  of  subsidiary 
organizations  and  prohibiting  executive  officers  of  insurance  companies 
from  holding  office  in  other  institutions.  Mr.  McGivney  stated  that  the 
views  expressed  were  personal,  and  that  he  did  not  presume  to  dictate 
the  action  of  the  convention.  He  felt,  however,  that  some  declaration 
would  be  looked  for  at  this  time,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  take  up  the  matter  and  report  suitable  action.  The  motion 
being  adopted,  the  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  Voi-ys  of 
Ohio,  McGivney  of  Louisiana,  Barry  of  Michigan,  Carr  of  Maine,  and 
Wolfe  of  California.  Superintendent  Vandiver  of  Missouri  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  company  officials  who  had  diverted 
the  funds  of  the  policyholders  to  political  purposes  should  be  compelled 
to  restore  the  same  and  that  the  Departments  should  demand  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  such  officials.  This  was  also  referred  to  the  committee  of  five, 
after  which  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Thursday  morning. 

Reports  of  standing  committees  constituted  the  order  of  business  on 
the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  convention  and  elicited  considerable 
interest.  For  the  committee  on  laws  and  legislation  Mr.  Vorys  recom- 
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mended  the  repeal  of  the  resolution  passed  in  1903  requiring  an  affidavit 
to  the  annual  report  of  companies  that  the  same  is  in  accordance  with 
the  books  and  that  all  traEsactlons  have  been  entered  thereon  and  the 
report  was  adapted. 

Mr.  Upson,  for  the  wTinmittee  on  reserves  other  than  life,  stated  that 
a  reserve  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  premiums  for  credit  insurance  was 
ample,  but  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  losses  under  bonds  ex¬ 
piring  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  calendar  year.  The  question  of 
the  proper  reserves  for  fidelity  and  surety  companies  was  referred  to  the 
incoming  committee. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Delaware,  for  the  committee  on  miscellaneous,  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  assessment  of  $30  be  levied  on  the  several  Departments 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  convention  and  that  an  annual  allowance 
of  $200  be  made  to  the  secretary.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  voted 
that  the  assessment  be  levied  on  those  Departments  represented  and 
that  the  others  should  be  strongly  urged  to  send  representatives  in 
future. 

The  committee  on  unauthorized  insurance,  through  Mr.  Barry,  referred 
to  the  great  progress  made  in  driving  out  wild-cat  companies  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  postal  service,  and  urged  that  the 
Commissioners  keep  up  the  work  with  unremitting  energy. 

Mr.  Appleton  of  New  York  reported  for  the  committee  on  blanks,  and 
after  the  changes  in  the  fire  blank  had  been  approved  w^as  confronted 
with  a  proposition  to  incorporate  a  gain  and  loss  exhibit  in  the  life 
blank.  A  resolution  adopted  at  Columbus  in  1903  provided  that  all 
changes  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  three  months  before  the 
date  of  the  convention  was  rescinded  by  a  vote  of  11  to  13.  and  a  roll  call 
on  the  motion  to  insert  the  gain  and  loss  exhibit  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote 
of  15  to  15.  The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole,  after  approving  the 
several  changes  in  the  miscellaneous  blank  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
providing  that  thirty  days’  notice  be  given  the  Departments  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  on  blanks,  so  that  any  proposed  changes  may  be 
submitted,  said  committee  to  meet  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  convention.  The  preparation  of  a  uniform  fraternal 
blank  was  referred  back. 

The  committee  on  rates  of  mortality  and  interest,  through  Mr.  Prewitt, 
stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  actual  mortality  is  but  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  expected,  a  reduction  in  rates  might  be  made  on  that 
account.  Fraternal  organizations  were  advised  to  secure  a  table  of  ex¬ 
perience  upon  which  they  can  base  a  more  correct  rate  of  assessment. 

The  committee  on  legislation  before  Congress,  through  Mr.  Folk,  re¬ 
hearsed  the  steps  taken  at  the  last  session  of  that  body  to  prohibit  fire 
insurance  companies  doing  business  through  the  mails  in  States  where 
they  were  not  licensed,  as  also  their  action  in  getting  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  bring  action  under  the  present  fraud  laws. 

Another  interesting  report  was  that  presented  by  Mr.  Host  on  Assets 
of  Insurance  Companies.  He  showed  the  forms  of  investment  now  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  read  extracts  from  a  number 
of  letters  giving  the  personal  opinions  of  supervising  officials.  The  re¬ 
port  closed  with  the  following  recommendation: 

Your  committee  would  urge  that  the  supervising  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Insurance  of  the  several  States  forcibly  recommend  in  their 
next  annual  reports— and  do  every  legitimate  act  within  their  power  to 
materialize  their  recommendation — the  enactment  of  a  law  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States,  providing  that  insurance  companies  transacting  business 
on  the  mutual  plan  shall  invest  their  funds  hereafter  only  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  securities,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  securing  a  license  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  therein: 

1.  United  States  bonds. 

2.  Bonds  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  and  of  foreign  countries. 

3.  Bonds  of  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

4.  Mortgage  bonds  of  railroads  and  other  dividend-paying  corpora¬ 
tions  worth  at  least  par  in  the  open  market. 

5.  Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  security  of  real 
estate  pledged  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  actual  value. 

6.  Loans  on  collateral  of  any  of  the  above  securities. 

7.  Loans  on  policies. 

8.  Real  estate  necessary  for  home  office  purposes  only. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  every  member  of  your  committee  that  some 
definite  action  be  taken  at  this  convention  in  regard  to  the  investments 
of  insurance  companies,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  due  the  public. 

The  report  was  adopted,  but  at  a  later  session  was  reconsidered  and 
referred  to  the  new  committee  for  consideration  and  report  next  year. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  of  five  were  protracted  and  it  was  quite 
late  before  the  report  was  ready  for  the  convention.  On  assembling  Mr. 
Vorys  presented  the  following  report: 

The  committee  regrets  that  it  has  not  had  time  to  consider  adequately 
the  matters  submitted  to  it,  and  that  its  report  must  necessarily  show 
evidence  of  hasty  preparation.  It  is  recognized  that  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  various  States  upon  the 
Insurance  Departments  is  that  of  requiring  sworn  annual  financial  state¬ 
ments.  and  making  examinations  of  the  financial  conditions  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  publishing  annual  reports  of  the  same.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty  the  efforts  of  the  Departments  have  necessarily 


been  confined  to  the  analysis  and  publication  of  assets  and  their  values 
and  the  liabilities  and  their  amounts  after  the  manner  required  by  law. 
That  these  efforts  in  the  main  have  produced  satisfactory  results  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  life  insurance  companies  generally,  as 
well  as  those  now  under  Investigation,  are  conceded  to  be  in  sound  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  and  the  committee  would  particularly  Impress  upon  pol¬ 
icyholders  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  evils  and  the  reprehensible 
conduct  hereinafter  referred  to,  the  solvency  of  the  companies  has  not 
been  questioned. 

Recent  official  investigations  of  certain' life  insurance  companies  have 
disclosed  transactions  and  practices  in  their  management  startling  and 
surprising,  because  they  are  of  such  reprehensible  and  criminal  charac¬ 
ter.  These  transactions  and  practices  are  now  so  well  known  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  public  mind  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  particularly 
describe  them,  and  they  are  of  such  character  that  they  call  for  some 
expression  by  this  convention.  This  committee  has,  in  the  limited  time 
permitted,  attempted  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  question  of  what 
efforts  of  the  Departments  may  best  be  directed  toward  more  thorough 
supervision  and  more  complete  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  life  Insurance 
companies. 

In  the  expenditures  of  moneys  and  the  investment  of  the  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  policyholders  the  highest  standard  of  honesty  should 
prevail,  and  there  should  therefore  be  no  concealment,  but  rather  the 
fullest  publicity  as  to  the  business  methods  indulged  in  by  the  com¬ 
panies. 

The  committee  is  of  the  further  opinion  that  if  the  Departments  were 
able  to  compel  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  exhibit  of  dividends  or 
benefits  annually  paid  or  credited  by  every  life  company  under  the  sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  policies  at  the  several  ages,  and  of  each  year  of  the  history 
of  the  policy,  much,  if  not  everything,  could  be  accomplished  in  com¬ 
paring  the  benefits  performed  by  the  different  companies  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  charged,  and  this  would  tend  to  direct  competition  toward  show¬ 
ing  the  best  results  rather  than  the  most  alluring  promises  and  high- 
pressure  struggles  for  the  largest  volume  of  business. 

This  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  reprehensible  transactions 
and  practices  indulged  in  by  life  insurance  companies  hereinbefore  re¬ 
ferred  to  should  and  do  receive  the  severe  condemnation  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  that  the  members  of  the  convention  will,  to  the  extent  of 
their  power  and  jurisdiction,  aid  in  the  promotion  of  laws  and  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations  that  will  tend  to  prevent  and  punish  extravagance  and 
mismanagement  in  the  operations  of  life  insurance  companies  and  to 
secure  more  frequent  accountings  to  policyholders.  It  also  recommends 
that  Department  examinations  should  not  be  limited  to  the  inspection 
of  liabilities,  but  should  include  investigations  into  the  management 
and  methods  of  life  Insurance  companies. 

This  committee  recommends  that  either  a  special  committee  or  the 
committee  on  blanks  be  directed  to  make  such  investigation  and  report 
to  the  convention  its  conclusions  and  a  form  of  report  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  annually  for  an  accounting  of  dividends  as  hereinbefore  indicated. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  life  insurance  companies  now  being  conducted  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  convention  will  be  better  qualified  to  make  definite  sugges¬ 
tions  respecting  the  laws  necessary  to  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms. 

Signed:  A.  I.  Vorys,  chairman;  S.  W.  Carr,  Eugene  J.  McGivney, 
James  V.  Barry,  E.  Myron  Wolf. 

It  was  evident  that  the  report  met  with  the  approval  of  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  convention,  but  Mr.  Vandiver  of  Missouri  moved  to  amend  by 
incorporating  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  any  officer  of  a 
mutual  insurance  company  who  diverts  the  funds  of  the  policyholders 
or  any  part  of  the  same  to  political  purposes,  or  to  other  uses  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  object  for  which  the  company  is  organized,  grossly 
violates  a  sacred  trust  and  should  be  compelled  to  replace  the  funds. 

A  motion  was  made  to  table  the  amendment  without  prejudice  to  the 
report  and  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  27  to  3,  Messrs.  Prewitt,  Vandiver 
and  Folk  voting  in  the  negative.  The  report  then  received  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  on  nominations  and  place  of  next  meeting  presented 
the  following  ticket:  President,  James  V.  Barry  of  Michigan;  vice- 
president,  Theron  Upson  of  Connecticut;  secretary,  J.  J.  Brinkerhoff  of 
Illinois;  executive  committee — T.  E.  Drake,  District  of  Columbia;  F.  L. 
Cutting  of  Massachusetts,  B.  R.  Carroll  of  Iowa,  R.  E.  Folk  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  A.  I.  Vorys  of  Ohio.  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  recommended  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting  and  the  convention  promptly  accepted  the 
report. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Commissioner  Adams 
for  his  hospitality  and  to  the  retiring  officers.  President  Cutting  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  memorial  on  the  death  of  John  C.  Linehan,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  after  which  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 

JOHN  C.  LINEHAN— IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  assembled  desire  to 
express  and  place  upon  record  their  love  and  esteem  for  John  C.  Linehan, 
their  late  associate  and  fellow  official,  who  departed  from  this  life  Sep¬ 
tember  19 — only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  sessions  of  this  convention  in 
his  own  State.  Appointed  an  Insurance  Commissioner  in  1890  and  by 
successive  appointments  retained  In  office  until  his  death,  he  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  dean  of  Insurance  Commissioners  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  his  long  term  of  office  was  associated  with  many  holding  similar 
title,  who  have  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature;  or,  if  still  living,  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  mutations  of  official  life. 

In  his  long  experience  of  Intercourse  with  his  fellow  officials  he  was 
ever  the  soul  of  honor.  He  brought  to  the  considerations  of  all  ques- 
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tions  a  quick  perception,  a  clear  intellect,  unwearied  power  of  application, 
and  above  all  a  sensitive  conscience.  He  was  accordingly  valuable  in 
council,  and  a  large  factor  in  the  discussion  of  vitai  questions.  He  could 
be  depended  upon  in  all  these  business  relations  to  take  a  sound  and 
conservative  course,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  swerve  him  from  it. 

But  this  view  of  him  from  the  official  side  represents  but  one  of  the 
many-sided  man,  for  our  departed  comrade  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  sympathetic  heart,  a  winsome  manner,  a  gift  for  entertaining  speech 
and  a  sweet  wholesomeness  that  easily  made  him  our  beloved  associate 
in  this  convention. 

“None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 

None  named  him  but  to  praise.” 

Where  John  C.  Linehan  was  there  was  the  center  of  a  circle  of  inter¬ 
ested  iisteners  to  the  wit  and  wisdom  which  flowed  from  his  lips  like 
water  from  the  mountain  springs  of  his  beioved  State.  His  good  fellow¬ 
ship  was  contagious;  it  beamed  from  his  eye,  glowed  in  his  countenance, 
and  was  the  inspiration  of  his  conversation.  He  loved  his  fellow  men  of 
all  conditions,  and  they  loved  him. 

His  physical  form  is  now  hidden  from  us,  but  while  memory  remain 
his  life  wiil  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 

ECHOES  OP  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  thirty-sixth  annual  gathering  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  large  attendance  at  the  opening  session  last  w’eek,  when 
on  the  first  roll  call  the  record  attendance  at  Baltimore  in  1903  was 
equalled.  Subsequently  Myron  W'olfe  of  California,  W.  D.  Vandiver  of 
Missouri  and  Leroy  Grant  of  "Wyoming  appeared,  and  a  new  high-water 
mark  of  thirty-two  States  was  established.  The  Western  delegation  was 
particularly  strong,  both  in  numbers  and  personnei,  and  the  new  members 
created  a  decidedly  favorable  impression.  Wolfe  of  California,  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  Montana,  Carroll  of  Iowa  and  O'Brien  of  Minnesota,  won  hosts 
of  friends  and  added  strength  and  dignity  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention. 

*  »  *  *  * 

George  H.  Adams  of  New  Hampshire  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
man  at  the  convention,  and  proved  a  fitting  successor  to  the  lamented 
Linehan.  He  acted  as  host  to  the  delegates,  visitors  and  ladies,  who  will 
not  soon  forget  the  courtesies  showered  upon  them  on  the  trips  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  and  to  Franconia  Notch.  General  Adams 
only  received  his  appointment  the  day  before  the  convention  met,  so  that 
his  first  duties  were  of  a  very  agreeable  nature.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  having  been  born^  at  Campton,  May  18,  1851,  and  completed 
his  scholastic  education  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1875.  His 
first  business  connection  was  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  and  after  a  year  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Plymouth. 
In  1876  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  convention.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  prominent  in  political  affairs,  having  served  in  the  legislature  for 
several  years,  his  lates.t  service  being  as  president  of  the  Senate.  His 
military  title  comes  from  service  on  the  Governor’s  staff  in  1893  and  1894. 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  resident  of  Plymouth,  is  president  of  the  Pemigewasset 
National  Bank  and  practices  law  as  a  partner  of  Alvin  Burleigh.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  possesses  considerable  ability,  and 
with  a  varied  experience  at  his  command  will  add  honor  to  the  position 
he  is  now’  called  upon  to  fill. 

*  He  «  * 

The  new  president  of  the  convention,  the  Hon.  James  V.  Barry  of 
Michigan,  was  born  at  Monroe  in  that  State,  September  21,  1861.  As  a 
youth  he  acted  as  page  in  the  State  Senate  and  later  on  occupied  a  cleri¬ 
cal  position  in  the  State  department.  Newspaper  w’ork,  however,  claimed 
him  for  its  own,  and  until  his  appointment  to  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sionership  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  that  profession,  although  he 
was  also  interested  in  insurance  matters.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Commissionership  and  has  since  been  appointed  for 
three  full  terms,  the  latest  appointment  being  made  in  the  current  year. 
Mr.  Barry  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  brains  and  action,  and  his  record 
in  the  Department  has  equalled  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Clean 
and  clear-cut  in  appearance,  vigorous  in  argument  and  possessed  of  a 
fund  of  humor  which  betrays  his  extraction,  he  makes  enduring  friend¬ 
ships  and  carries  to  a  successful  conclusion  all  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him.  As  a  presiding  officer  and  executive  official  the  convention  has  a 
first-class  man  in  James  "V.  Barry. 

He  *  HE  H:  HE 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  meeting  was  the  unexpected  strength  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  vote  on  the  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit  for  the  life  blank,  and 
no  one  was  more  surprised  than  the  mover.  Commissioner  Host  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  simply  desired  another  opportunity  to  place  himself  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  the  exhibit  in  the  same  manner  as  in  past  years,  without 
any  hope  of  mustering  anywhere  near  a  majority.  Inasmuch  as  the  form 
of  the  exhibit,  did  not  get  before  the  convention,  there  was  scarcely  any 
argument  heard  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits.  The  States,  however, 
which  have  been  demanding  the  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit  for  the  past  ten 
years,  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  that,  as  far  as  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 


panies  are  concerned,  the  action  of  the  convention  in  rejecting  it  will 
go  for  naught. 

*  He  He  *  He 

The  most  interesting  paper  read  before  the  convention  was  that  of 
Frederick  H.  Nash,  assistant  Attorney-General  for  Massachusetts.  His 
arguments  against  Federal  supervision  of  insurance  were  of  the  strong¬ 
est  character,  and  the  close  attention  given  him  for  an  hour  showed 
what  careful  consideration  the  insurance  supervising  officials  are  giving 
to  this  important  topic.  Mr.  Nash  is  a  young  man,  but  his  natural  ability 
is  bound  to  bring  him  prominently  to  the  front  in  his  profession  as  the 
years  go  by.  No  clearer  exposition  of  the  objections  to  Federal  super¬ 
vision  has  yet  been  given,  and  its  scholarly  arguments  will  appeal  to 
many  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  properly  determine  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  a  transfer  to  the  National  Government  of  the 
supervisory  powers  now  held  by  the  States. 

*  He  He  He  He  ' 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  were  confronted  with  the  same  problem 

as  came  up  the  previous  week  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Underwriters.  A  body  so  intimately  connected  with  the  in¬ 
surance  interests  as  is  the  Commissioners’  convention  could  not,  at  this 
time,  meet  without  taking  some  cognizance  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
affairs.  The  only  fear  was  that  either  a  too  radical  motion  would  be 
made  or  that  the  statement  would  not  tend  to  reassure  the  public. 
Fortunately,  the  counsels  were  all  in  favor  of  moderation  in  the  tone  in 
which  the  public  should  be  addressed,  and  the  resolution  passed,  as  the 
result  of  many  hours’  deliberation  on  the  part  of  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
mittee,  is  one  which  should  give  confidence  to  every  policyholder  in  the 
country.  While  the  report  condemned  unsparingly  “reprehensible  trans¬ 
actions  and  practices,”  it  dwelt  strongly  upon  “the  fact  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  generally,  as  well  as  those  now  under  investigation,  are 
conceded  to  be  in  sound  financial  condition”  and  that  the  solvency  of  the 
companies  has  not  been  questioned.  If  these  statements  were  given  as 
broad  publicity  as  the  “reprehensible  transactions  and  practices”  have 
been  accorded  by  the  daily  press,  there  would  be  removed  a  great  load 
from  the  mind  of  the  public  at  large,  for  while  bad  management  may  be 
corrected  there  could  be  little  relief  if  the  solvency  of  the  companies 
was  in  question. 

*  *  He  He  He 

Although  the  programme  provided  for  an  executive  session,  the  con¬ 
vention  disagreed  with  the  idea,  and  on  being  brought  to  a  vote  only 
one  voice  was  heard  in  its  favor.  Commissioner  Barry  first  moved  that 
newspaper  men  be  admitted  to  the  executive  session  when  held,  with  the 
proviso  that  they  hold  in  confidence  whatever  might  be  said,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Host  wanted  all  visitors  to  the  convention  admitted.  This 
elicited  the  statement  from  several  delegates  that  they  saw  no  use  in 
an  executive  session  anyway,  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  prevailed.  As 
it  turned  out,  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  session,  although  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  committee  of  five  practically  took  its  place.  The 
motto  of  the  Commissioners  seemed  to  be  “freedom  with  publicity,”  and 
many  of  them  individually  expressed  their  belief  that  it  worked  well. 

*  *  4:  it 

Bretton  Woods  proved  an  ideal  spot  for  the  holding  of  the  convention, 
and  everybody  went  away  satisfied  that  everything  had  been  done  to 
make  them  comfortable.  The  hospitality  of  New  Hampshire  was  of  the 
most  generous  kind,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  by  the  management  of 
the  Mount  Washington  Hotel  in  administering  to  the  comfort  of  the 
convention,  both  individually  and  collectively.  In  spite  of  the  many  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  surrounding  country  and  of  the  hotel  itself,  the  sessions 
were  attended  in  full  force,  and  when  Commissioner  Cutting  laid  down 
the  gavel  he  closed  a  thoroughly  successful  gathering. 

He  He  He  He  He 

Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Drake,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
much  gratified  over  the  decision  of  the  convention  to  hold  the  1906  meet¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  trying  to  have  the 
delegates  welcomed  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


The  Professional  Injunctioneer. 

“Now  the  hungry  lion  roars  and  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon”  w’hilst  the  saffron 
paper  shrieks  in  red  on  yellow  and  the  professional  injunctioneer  stalks  abroad 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  He  seems  to  be  getting  ready  to  spring  at  the 
New  York  Life.  Don’t  know  what  a  professional  injunctioneer  is?  Listen! 
Clarence  H.  Venner  wrote  a  letter  to  John  A.  McCall  not  long  ago,  and  had  it 
printed  in  The  Evening  Post,  demanding  Mr.  Call’s  resignation  for  various  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Venner  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Venner  & 
Co.  In  1901  this  firm,  as  a  holder  of  Amalgamated  Copper  stock,  brought  suit 
in  New'  Jersey  to  restrain  the  company  from  buying  the  Boston  and  Montana 
and  the  Butte  and  Boston.  Case  was  dismissed  with  costs.  In  1902,  we 
told,  the  same  firm,  as  a  stockholder,  was  party  to  a  suit  to  restrain  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  from  issuing  $200, 000, (KX)  of  five  per  cent  bonds  and  re¬ 
tiring  a  similar  amount  of  stock.  Application  denied  by  the  United^  States 
Court.  In  1903  the  Venner  Company  bobs  up  again  in  an  action  attacking  the 
validity  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Rock  Island  system.  Five  suits  were 
brought  and  all  were  dii-missed.  Several  other  cases  are  reported.  This  is  a 
funny  world,  and  we  live  in  a  particularly  enlivening  neck  o’  woods  thereon. — 
The  Vigilant. 
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Business  of  German  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  1904. 


Below  will  be  found  a  tabulation  showing 


Name  of  Company. 


Aachen  Munich . 

Bavarian  Mortgage  and  Exchange  Bank 

Hamburg  Bremen . 

Gladbach  Fire . 

Munich  Re-InsuranceH . 

North  German . 

Prussian  National . 

Thuringia . 

Transatlantic . 

South  German  Re-Insurance . 


the  results  of  the  1904  fire  insurance  business  of  some  of  the  larger  German  insurance  companies  known  to  American  underwriters. 


Gross 

Premiums. 

Reinsurance 

Premiums. 

Net  Losses 

Incurred. 

Net  Premium  Reserve. 

Increase 
( — Decrease) 
Over  Last 
Year. 

Total 

Expenses. 

Profit 
( — Loss) 
Excluding 
Interest. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Net 
Premiums. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Net 
Premiums. 

$ 

5,556,682 

$ 

2,545,959 

$ 

2,154,307 

71.6 

$ 

2,291.385 

76.1 

4.2 

$ 

940,134 

$ 

379,330 

1,575,861 

797,071 

362,187 

46.5 

575,779 

73.9 

5.2 

301,908 

141,254 

3,296,875 

1,046,693 

1,465,753 

65 . 1 

1,237,500 

55.0 

1.0 

851,092 

1,386 

1,768,901 

738,314 

703,337 

68.2 

556,724 

54.0 

12.9 

278,571 

17,170 

20,662,147 

8,219,205 

9,902,785 

79.6 

5,127,504 

41.5 

—1.7 

*3,334,814 

cl35,377 

1,390,375 

855,823 

287,769 

53.8 

278,125 

52.0 

14.7 

191,941 

25,363 

2,069,562 

587,984 

692,868 

46.8 

1,318,604 

89.0 

10.1 

1520,623 

166,135 

2,249,817 

1,303,542 

719,916 

76.1 

619,759 

65.5 

29.6 

t279,841 

o59,34G 

1,635,279 

956,324 

429,426 

63.3 

388,900 

57  3 

1.7 

265,979 

523,821 

3,696,138 

1,183,681 

2,173,816 

86.5 

999,911 

39.8 

—4.5 

§706,217 

d— 190,832 

Pro  rata  share  of  general  expenses  of  $317,044  for  all  branches  must  be  added.  J  Pro  rata  share  of  general  expenses  of  $15,975  for  all  branches  must  be  added.  f  Pro  rata 

inni  S<^neral  exixmws  of  $240,272  for  all  branches  must  be  added.  §  Pro  rata  share  of  general  expenses  of  $81,226  for  all  branches  must  be  added.  TI  Statement  of  June  30, 

“  Profit  in  fire,  marine,  burglary,  glass,  and  water  leakage  branches.  b  Profit  in  all  branches.  c  Less  pro  rata  share  of  general  expenses  of  $317,044  for  all  branches. 
d  Plus  pro  rata  share  of  general  expenses  of  $81,226  for  all  branches. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

The  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  will  hold  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  October  17  and  18.  The  meeting  is  in  charge  of  George  F. 
Seward,  Edson  S.  Lott  and  William  T.  W'oods,  who  constitute  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements.  The  programme  for  the  first  day  is  as  follows: 
Prayer.  Calling  of  roll.  Reading  of  minutes.  Address  of  president. 
Proposal  and  election  of  new  members.  Report  of  executive  committee, 
including  announcement  of  nominating  committee.  Report  of  secretary. 
Report  of  treasurer.  Piling  of  papers  or  motions  for  discussion  under 
rule  No.  21.  Report  of  committee  on  taxation,  S.  C.  Dunham,  chairman. 
Report  of  committee  on  Federal  supervision,  Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
chairman.  On  Wednesday  the  programme  wi'l  be  resumed  with  a  report 
of  committee  on  deposits,  A.  W.  Masters,  chairman.  Report  of  commit¬ 
tee  on  resident  agent  laws,  Oscar  Ising,  chairman.  Report  of  committee 
on  amenities,  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  chairman.  Reports  of  special  com¬ 
mittees.  General  or  special  orders.  Deferred  business.  New  business. 
Report  of  nominating  committee.  Election  of  officers.  Special  resolu¬ 
tions.  Adjournment.  At  6:30  o’clock  the  annual  banquet  will  be  held. 

The  present  officers  of  the  board  are:  President,  John  T.  Stone;  vice- 
president,  Francis  B.  Allen;  secretary,  Walter  C.  Faxon;  treasurer,  W. 
T.  Woods.  Executive  Committee. — George  F.  Seward,  chairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Moore,  secretary;  Oscar  Ising,  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  William  Bro 
Smith. 


—On  October  3  State  Comptroller  and  Insurance  Commissioner  S.  P.  Davis  of 
Nevada  revoked  the  license  of  the  New  York  Life  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
investigation  shows  an  improper  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  company.  In  the 
letter  of  notification  to  Mi.  McCall,  the  Commissioner  says  that  so  long  as  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  JIcCall  retain  official  po,sitions  in  the  company  the  license  will 
remain  inoperative. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

The  legislative  insurance  investigation  committee  resumed  its  sessions 
on  Wednesday.  The  inquiry  was  directed  toward  getting  at  the  facts 
regarding  the  various  syndicates  in  wffiich  the  Equitable  participated,  and 
to  ascertaining  who  were  associated  in  them  with  the  company.  Henry 
R.  Winthrop,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Equitable,  was  the  principal 
witness,  occupying  the  stand  nearly  all  day.  It  was  made  evident  that 
the  records  kept  of  syndicate  transactions  by  the  old  management  were 
incomplete,  if  not  intentionally  misleading,  so  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
obtain  definite  information  regarding  them.  Accountants  are  now  at 
work  striving  to  unravel  the  tangle. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27. 

H.  R.  Winthrop,  recalled,  was  questioned  at  great  length  regarding  the 
Equitable  syndicate  transactions.  While  he  showed  entire  willingness  to  testify 
to  all  facts  within  his  knowledge,  he  made  it  plain  that  the  bookkeeping  regard¬ 
ing  these  accounts  was  so  involved  that  the  present  management  had  been 
unable  to  ascertain  just  how  they  were  manipulated  in  the  accounts 
It  was  shown  that  $110,234,  representing  profits  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
Equitable  in  syndicate  transactions,  was  either  missing  altogether  or  unac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  society’s  books.  More  than  half  this  amount  went  into  the 
“George  H.  Squire  trustee  account,”  which  was  carried  in  the  American  De¬ 
posit  and  Loan  Company,  the  predecessor  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
This  trustee  account,  it  was  shown,  was  opened  in  April,  1900,  and  continued 
in  force  until  1902.  In  the  latter  year  $100,000  was  transferred  from  the  Squire 
account  to  the  notorious  $685,000  loan  account  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 


from  which  it  has  been  charged  campaign  contributions  and  lobbying  fees  were 
paid.  1  he  $100,000  represented  the  cash  balance  of  the  account  at  the  time  it 
was  closed.  The  total  amount  of  the  deposits  on  the  Squire  account  was  not 
brought  out,  but  it  was  learned  that  they  aggregated  about  $165,000. 

It  was  brought  out  that  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  former  comptroller  of  the  society, 
and  William  H.  McIntyre,  fourth  vice-president  under  the  old  regime,  and 
Jarnes  H.  Hyde’s  representative,  were  associated  with  Squire  in  directing  trans¬ 
actions  made  on  the  account.  A  check  on  the  account,  to  be  payable,  had  to 
bear  the  signatures  of  two  of  these  men.  In  tracing  these  transactions  there  has 
been  found  among  Squire’s  old  effects  in  the  Equitable  building  a  note-book 
containing  a  partial  statement  of  the  deposits  and  entries  made  on  this  account. 
The  management  has  also  the  pass-book  of  the  account,  but  nothing  has  been 
found  as  yet  that  shows  to  whom  payments  were  made.  The  records  show  that 
the  account  was  a  continuation  of  a  similar  trustee  account  carried  in  the 
American  Loan  and  Deposit  Company  in  the  name  of  Marcellus  Hartley. 

SENATOR  DEPEW  AND  OTHER  DIRECTORS  IN  SYNDICATE 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Winthrop  developed  the  fact  that  Senator  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  while  a  director  of  the  Equitable;  James  W.  Alexander,  and  other 
directors,  participated  in  various  syndicates  wherein  the  Equitable  supplied  all 
the  money  required,  receiving  4  per  cent  interest  for  its  use,  the  profits  of  the 
syndicate  going  to  the  participators.  These  transactions  were  not  covered  by 
either  the  Frick  or  Hendricks  reports.  When  Mr.  Alexander  returned  to  the 
Equitable  $65,000  as  his  share  of  the  profits  of  syndicates,  he  only  covered  those 
mentioned  in  those  reports.  One  transaction  was  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  purchase  syndicate.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  the  managers  of  that 
syndicate.  The  Equitable’s  allotment  originally  was  for  $1,500,000.  That  was 
made  in  May,  1901.  Concurrently  with  the  receipt  of  the  participation  from  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Mr.  Winthrop  testified  that  the  society  made  these  allotments 
from  the  original  underwriting,  keeping  for  itself  a  participation  of  only  $500,000: 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  $100,000;  the  American  Deposit  and  Loan  Company, 
$50,000;  J.  W.  Alexander,  $100,000;  Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  $100,000;  James  H. 
Hyde,  $100,000;  C.  M.  Depew,  $100,000;  Marcellus  Hartley,  $100,000;  W,  A. 
Wheelock,  $100,000;  George  H.  Squire  and  others,  $200,000;  Fidelity  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  $50,000;  total,  $1,000,000. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  placed  in  evidence  a  letter  sent  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  to  the  Equitable  Society  as  proof  that  the  participation  of  $1,500,000  had  been 
allotted  originally  to  the  society,  and  did  not  contemplate  the  other  participants, 
reading  as  follows: 

“To  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway: 

“Dear  Sirs:  We  have  received  from  you  the  original  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Quincy  purchase  agreement  dated  April  25,  1901,  signed  by  you  as 
a  subscriber  tlierefor,  for  $1,500,000. 

“Your  subscription  is  confirmed  accordingly,  and  we  hand  you  enclosed  copy 
of  said  syndicate  agreement  for  your  file.  Yours  truly. 

“J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO.” 

The  witness  said  that  the  Equitable  paid  out  on  May  16  $150,000  at  par,  and  on 
July  22,  1901,  $187,500  at  par,  and  that  on  July  2,  1901,  the  society  received  back 
the  full  amount  paid  out,  which  was  $337,500.  The  society  also  received  interest 
on  this  amount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  $13,812.50,  and,  in 
addition,  a  profit  on  its  participation.  The  company  put  up  all  the  money  re¬ 
quired  in  this  transaction.  The  total  amount  of  the  profits  from  this  syndicate, 
as  shown  from  a  letter  sent  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  the  Equitable  Society, 
with  a  check  enclosed,  was  $37,000.  The  society  for  its  participation  of  $500,000, 
which  was  ■  one-third  of  the  total  amount  underwriten,  had  received,  according 
to  the  Equitable  records,  only  $7,729.17  as  its  share  of  the  profits.  It  ought  to 
have  got  $12,333,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  check  for  $37,000,  representing  the 
total  amount  of  profits  in  the  syndicate  transaction  as  sent  to  the  Equitable  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  was  turned  over  to  Squire  in  such  form  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  the  cash  on  it  and  settle  the  accounts. 

Counsel  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  the  society’s 
published  report  for  December  31,  1904,  the  Equitable  held  $2,3(6,000  par  value 
of  this  issue  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  bonds.  They  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  in  lots  of  various  sizes  from  time  to  time,  but  the  largest  purchases  were 
made  in  1901  and  1902. 

“So,”  said  counsel  for  the  committee,  “it  was  a  security  which  the  Equitable 
was  willing  to  acquire  and  hold.” 

“It  was,  and  is,”  replied  Mr.  Winthrop. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  PURCHASE  SYNDICATE. 

Another  syndicate  in  which  both  Senator  Depew  and  President  Alexander 
were  interested  was  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Purchase  syndicate  of  1901.  The 
managers  of  this  syndicate  were  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  Equitable  Assurance 
Society  got  its  allotment  of  $750,000  in  the  syndicate  from  “Louis  Fitzgerald 
and  Associates.”  Mr.  Winthrop  testified  that  the  total  amount  of  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  associate  participation  was  $2,000,000.  The  allotments,  Mr.  Winthrop 
testified,  were  made  as  follows: 

The  Equitable  Society,  $750,000;  William  A.  Wheelock,  $100,000;  Gen.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  $100,000;  Marcellus  Hartley,  $100,000;  James  W.  Alexander,  $100,0W;  Geo. 
H.  Squire,  $100,000;  C.  M  Depew,  $100,000;  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  $25,000;  C.  B. 
Alexander,  $75,000;  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  $200,000;  tlje  Clommercial 
Trust  Company,  $100,000;  Western  National  Bank,  $100,000;  Franklin  National 
Bank,  $75,000;  the  Girard  Trust  Company,  $75,000;  total.  $2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  underwriting  only  $1,110,000  was  called.  The 
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■"  “  "•>  in  bond. 

Q.  Those  bonds  appear  in  the  security  register?  A  Yes 
Q-  At  what  price  were  they  withdrawn?  A.  Ninety-four 

'^"der  the  transaction,  paid  into  the  syndicate  a  total  of 
$6f4,3iD.  These  were  calls  upon  its  share  of  the  total  pardcipadon?  A  Yes! 

toS2.wVlTwa'’s'o^'i?s'rare^?T75^^^^^  associates,  amounting 

Q.  Its  share,  not  upon  the  total  participation?  A.  Yes  sir 

own' money"  ^'‘^^"^^^'synSicate  pa^  th'eTr’  s wT'a.^’t he^paid  the'ir 

SYNDICATE  PROFITS  PAID  IN  ERIE  STOCK. 

. that  the  Equitable  received  on  Tanuarv  9"^  iqa*? 

Sion,  350  shares  of  Erie  first  preferred  stock.  H^said  that  all’ the  nrrfitftoT; 
society  were  paid  in  stock.  pronts  to  the 

And  those  shares  of  350  Erie  first  nreferred  went  nn  +Viq  k  i  r  , 
company  in  the  regular  way?  A.  Yes.  ^  books  of  the 

Q.  And  were  duly  accounted  for?  A.  Yes.  sir. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  SYNDICATE. 

Mr.  Hughes  read  a  letter  written  by  Speyer  &  Co  manas-ers  of  i-v,..  .  „ni- 
cate,  to  Squire,  notifying  him  that  they  had  put  the  Eq’uitable^down  for  S’SOOOo" 
and  Squire  and  his  associates  for  $50,000  each.  Mr.  Squire  repHed  to  this  i’A  a 
letter  in  which  he  expressed  “many  thanks.”  repiiea  to  this  in  a 

.i,'^.  i,  ^  profit  from  the  transaction  of  $11,931  85  The  witness  sa,M 

that  he  did  not  know  what  bonds  the  society  bought  of  that  issue  Zn  that  li, 
was  pretty  certain  that  no  bonds  were  taken  fron^  thf  syndicate  ’  That  patter 
would,  he  said,  be  looked  up  and  reported  on  definitely. 

MORE  ABOUT  “JAMES  H.  HYDE  AND  ASSOCIATES”  SYNDICATES 

inm^hihv  heZ‘'°Zh  ^"<1  Associates  syndicates  were  gone 

the  committee,  and  several  features  about  these  operations  were 
Z  which  were  not  disclosed  in  the  Frick  committeeZr  Hendricks 

Lon^  Tsl^d  joint  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  and 

h  “thZh  1?^  refunding  fours  syndicate,  which  was  the  subject  of  criticism  bv 
both  the  Frick  committee  and  Supt.  Hendricks,  the  fact  was  disclosed  that  the 
FniihlhZZ^Z"  his  associates  in  this  Iransaction  was  pu?  up  by  the 
Equitable  Society.  Alexander,  Hyde,  Squire  and  W.  H.  McIntyre  each  had  an 
interest  m  this  syndicate  of  $125,000.  iJ-cxntyre  eacn  nad  an 

The  Atlantic  Coast  line  syndicate,  in  which  James  H.  Hyde  and  Associates 
f'p  proved  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry ^for  the  commitZe 

the  managers  of  this  syndicate.  Mr.  Winthrop  said 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  amount  of  the  Equitable’s 
aliZ'AssZ’^f*'  >Zdu  ®°ciety  received  its  participation  through  “James  H  Hyde 
hooks  of  the  society,  the  witness  said,  show  that  $750 W) 

SQUIRE’S  PROFITS  AS  SYNDICATE  TRUSTEE. 

One  of  the  instances  in  which  syndicate  profits  were  turned  over  to  George  H 

fhown  tZaZrtl""  M  \  3nd  Northwest  syndicate  of  1902.  It  was 

shown  that  Gen.  Fitzgerald  had  applied  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  for  a  $2  000  000 
participation  in  this  syndicate  that  the  bankers  allotted  to  the  Mercantile’  Trust 

fuirtoX  FnZmhi'’Z°"  this  amount  was  transferred  in 

lull  to  the  Equitable  Society.  On  December  19,  1902,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co  sent  the 

*2®’<^^’,''^Pi'esenting  profits  in  the  syndicate.  On  February^ 
1W3,  the  bankers  sent  another  check  for  $19,138.  These  two  checks  are  shoZn  on 
Equitable  records  as  having  been  turned  over  to  Squire  as  trustee 

Ki  Hz.  .u  however,  informed  the  new  management  of  the 

Equitable  that  they  sent  another  check  of  $12,500  to  the  society  on  the  same 
account  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1902.  This  check  was  found  in  thITx 
awount"'^  containing  the  deposits  on  the  Squire  trustee 

Anotlmr  syndicate  from  which  the  Squire  account  received  a  profit  was  the 
Union  Pacific  convertible  bond  syndicate  of  1901.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co  also  were 
the  managers  of  this  syndicate.^  The  Mercantile  Trust  Company  receivecT  an 

$W)00,000,  of  which  $500,000  was  turned  over  to  the  Mercantile  ■ 
Trust  Company.  The  witnps  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  other 
were  interested  in  the  total  subscription. 

SnTiiZ  society’s  payment  in  this  transaction  was  signed  by 

freX  O^ft/  Equitable’s  profit  was  $16,402,  which  was  placed  to  the 

nprT,  TI,  ^  ^  ^  with  the  American  Deposit  and  Loan  Com- 

Witness  said  that  the  Equitable  management  had  not  yet  ascertanied 
managers  of  the  syndicate  whether  this  was  all  the  profit  to  which  the 
society  was  entitled  in  the  transaction.  The  information  which  the  society  has 
the  witness  said,  came  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  society  nas, 

received  as  trustee  also  $14,074  profits  from  the  Central  Pacific  re- 
!Sfte'Zas'foZ"$240,m""'  Equitable’s  participation  in  this 

PROFITS  NOT  ACCOUNTED  FOR  ON  COMPANY’S  BOOKS. 

In  two  syndicates,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  syndicate  of  1895  and  the 
th.’is  iZ".  “““"‘am  syndicate  of  1897,  the  Equitable  management  has 

society  ^  ^  record  of  the  profits  which  should  have  gone  to  the 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  syndicate,  the  Equitable  re- 
VVhuhrn^  °f  $10a000  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company.  Mr. 

AuguZ  29  1S9R  i^  Z  ®  been  informed  tLt  on 

August  29,  1896  a  check  for  $3,919.44  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  society  on 

iinZlZZ'^cb  The  witness  testified  that  the  Equitable  authorities  have  been 
Zat  of  Z  ^be  books  of  this  check.  The  check,  he  said,  was 

hv  L.  Mercantile  Trust  Company.  He  didn’t  know  whether  it  was  indorsed 
Z  w  not,  as  the  Equitable  officers  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  check 

tnZt..  ^”.1'  ’"quiries  of  the  syndicate  managers  what  profits  went 

hZrZ.  .I"*  ®  P2‘'“cipators  in  this  transaction?  A.  Yes,  we  have,  but  we 
nave  not  got  the  information  yet. 

in  ""a  °.  profit  to  the  Equitable  in  this  transaction  except 

*“  tnis  check?  A.  That  is  all. 

trJn«ZT°”A'^’’  Equitable’s  payment  of  $18,000  whicn  was  called  in  this 

finrnc?o,Z,^^-.P^°’'®j  Squire  as  the  secretary  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
committee  and  approved  by  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  comptroller.  This  was 
cant,l J  T  been  written  by  Mr.  Squire,  as  treasurer  of  the  Mer- 

nnt,T,Z^Z-®‘  Ge"-  Fitzgerald  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 

Tn  ‘bat  the  ^100,000  participation  had  been  allotted  to  the  Equitable. 

4«;  1  ^  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  second  mortgage 

S,  tne  Equitable  also  received  its  participation  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
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Z  fZiZ  a  participation  of  $1,500,000,  which  was 

oZAnrfl  90  isqZZ  vV'®  Equitable.  Of  this  amount,  only  $555,000  was  called, 
the  fZ  Mercantile  Trust  Company  sent  a  check  drawn  in  favor  of 

*6  1OT7  ?  rpresenting  syndicate  profits  for  $21,906.50,  and  on  August 

-b,  1897,  another  check  on  the  same  account  for  .$32,695  ^ 

Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  the  accountants  had  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain 
where  these  checks  had  been  entered  on  the  society’s  books.  They  were  not  he 
bv'ti’hZM"^''^  on  the  syndicate  accounts.  In  this  case  also  the  checks  were  drawn 
were  ^  T  Company.  Mr.  Winthrop  did  not  know  by  whom  they 

were  siWH  hv  ™."‘=bers  for  the  society  s  payments  on  the  underwriting 

aZd^brComptZlRrZoSar’'^'''  committee® 

PECULIAR  ENTRIES  IN  SQUIReS’  BOOKS. 

The  witness  said  that  the  trustee  account,  as  it  a’ppeared  in  the  meager  state- 

TeZed  on  Anr'iMrim'^  Th"'"’"  had  discovered ’Zmong  Squire’s  effIcL,  was 
opened  on  Apri  11,  1900.  The  account,  as  it  appeared  in  Squire’s  books  was 

cre^ZlZSi  Zas'S'o'f  R^-'e  a^d^^^InZ^^^  itemZppear!’ng  "oZ  ThZ 

Q-  Ejd  the  Equitable  own  any  Rope  and  Twine?  A.  No  sir. 

ofr’A!‘Vo\That®l'knSw  oh’’"  ‘bat  you  know 

2-  Eoes  the  Equitable  ^ife  Assurance  Society  records  show  that  they  had 
any  dealings  in  Rope  and  Twine?  A.  Not  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertafn 
O.  Has  It  any  securities  known  as  Rope  and  Twine?  A  No  sir 
Studying;  the  account  further,  Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to  know  where  Squire  as 
trustee  had  got  these  securities.  Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  he  didn’t  kLw 
Counsel  picked  out  another  entry  on  the  credit  side  following  the  Ripe  and 
^en'?o  f'^^^beaded  “fnterest  on  Scrip.”  Mr.  Winthrop  could  not 

tell  ‘o  what  this  referred,  unless  it  was  to  “Rope  or  Scrip.”  The  witness  said 
“"I  Squire’s  clerks,  had  kept  the  book,  and  knew 

more  about  the  entries  than  any  one  else  now  in  the  society’s  employ. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ONE  OF  SQUIRE’S  CLERKS. 

‘°  ‘b^,  testified  that  he  made  the  entry 

rZie  tn^  hL  George  H.  Squire.  The  directions,  he  said, 

Z  ml  c  9  Greaves  produced  the  bank  book  for  the  trustee 

fZ  STfi  mnZs"  tI  I"  bfuk  book  was  on  October  27,  1900.  It  was 

books  which  Mr.  Winthrop  had  produced  had  shown  that 
the  accourit  was  opened  in  April,  1900,  and  counsel  wanted  to  know  of  the  witness 
he  though!  Squire  had  a  previous  account.  He  couM  nZ  bZ 

Jordan  checks  were  turned  over  to  Squire  for  deposit  by  Thomas  D. 

The  witness  produced  the  voucher  in  the  $7000  Rope  and  Twine  entry  That 
Tb  b'™  ^  Jbeck  front  Williamson  &  Squire,  brokers  at  30 

Byroad  Street.  The  check  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  George  H.  Squire.  George 
S’ZiZfirZi  .*be  Equitable’s  former  financial  manager,  was  a  member 

^brm-  The  check  in  the  case,  as  m  most  other  cases,  the  witness  said,  was 
ffiZhZh  Z  The  witness  said  that  he  entered  the  amount 

A‘fb  Z  bich  he  kept  as  soon  as  the  check  was  turned  over  to  Jordan. 

„  HI-  ‘b*^  Z  ‘b^  Eope  and  Twine  transaction,  the  witness  said,  he  knew 

nothing  about  those  securities,  but  that  he  had  heard  something  within  the  last 
week  from  the  accountants  who  are  engaged  going  over  the  Equitable’s  books 
twZl®  'u«™°raudum  turned  up  by  the  accountants  he  judged 

tha‘  this  Rope  and  Twme  stock  was  at  one  time  collateral  for  a  loan  made  by 
Bie  Equitable  to  John  E.  Searles.  He  thought  that  this  loan  went  through  the 
Equitable  books  as  a  loss,  and  was  charged  off  the  books.  Greaves  said  thZ 
he^knew  there  was  a  loan  to  Mr.  Searles,  and  that  there  was  collateral  up  against 

HOW  DOUBTFUL  COLLATERAL  WAS  DISPOSED  OF. 

to  know  then  whether  this  collateral  had  not  been  sold  out 
through  Wdhamson  &  Squire,  ^d  the  money  from  the  sale  placed  to  the  credU 
of  George  H  Squire,  trustee.  The  witness  thought  that  the  securities  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  m  this  way.  Greavp  said  that  Jordan  handled  the  bank  book  when  the 
account  was  opened  in  the  American  Loan  and  Deposit  Company,  and  that  the 
check  book  also  was  m  the  hands  of  Comptroller  Jordan 
Counsel  wanted  to  know  about  an  entry  of  $130.57  of  an  audit  company  stock 
Hatley  ZStee  accounC”  something  to  do  with  the '^’M^ceZus 

O.  What  was  that  account?  A.  I  don’t  know  what  the  account  was 
in^tke'^Me’rcZMle  TrZst‘ Com"pZnZ"‘  ^ept 

th^SquTeZZZunrff"om"Th7"Hart!e;Uc^^ 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  the  account  previously  kept  with  “M.  H  trustee  ” 
was  then  closed  and  the  balance  transferred  to  the  credit  of  George  H  Squire 
tru|tee.  A.  From  the  data  I  saw,  I  should  think  it  did,  althoufh  I  was  not 

Counsel  for  the  committee  went  over  with  the  witness  the  payments  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Squire  trustee  account  from  the  syndicate  profits.  The  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  Squire  had  not  only  got  profits  in  this  way  for  his  trustee 
account,  but  that  he  had,  upon  the  instruction  of  James  H.  Hyde  entered  into 
syndjca‘e  participation,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  account  Erectly,  but  IZC 
‘b®  account  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  known  as  the 
^  $685,000  loan  account,  from  which  political  con¬ 

tributions  are  said  to  have  been  made.  The  witness  testified  that  $100  000  was 
transferred  from  the  Squire  account  to  the  J.  W.  A.  No.  3.  w,uw  was 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  BANK  ACCOUNT  OF  JUDGE  HAMILTON. 
George  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Albany  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  present^ed  to  the  committee  a  statement  of  Judge  Andrew  Hamilton’s 

Znce^'FeZu!rZ21  account  has  been  Running,  he  testified,  only 

since  hebruary  21,  1905.  The  deposits  amounted  to  over  $300,000.  Counsel  for 
the  committee  did  not  go  into  this  account  in  detail,  but  it  is  understood  that 

rSS^OOO^  oZum^N^w  *Yo  ‘b^t  any  of  the  unaccounted  for 

ot  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company’s  money  which  Hamilton 

o-f'frust  ^^om^‘l‘'y.^^Tr  tfnTol!  ta^'^eZpZZeVTi^X^  i^posiL^ln^Zh^ 
!Za?^ihr’fhZndTng'^Zf9n™s;i^^Z^^^oZe;.”‘^"‘- 

Adjourned. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28. 

T?  session,  Henry  Greaves  continued  his  testimony,  and 

^te  aff^rs '''^Counsel  examined  further  regarding  the  Equitable  syndi- 

actfonf  whin  “Ceor^i  TT  committee  made  special  efforts  to  trace  the  trans- 

George  H.  Squire  trustee,”  but  as  the  company  records  are  in- 
hnwelZ  ’  Jbft unable  to  give  exact  details.  It  was  made  apparent, 
iWtnrl’  ‘O’"  ‘be  Equitable  and  the  officers  and 

navawl  tZ  the  pZdfZl  '’^'''ous  syndicate  transactions,  and  that  checks  made 
SnniVe  whr.* A  ‘  Hif  .I"  ^ecount  of  such  syndicates  were  turned  over  to 
f  “  .‘I  jb  ‘.^o  participants.  Witness  explained  that  it  was  im- 
companj  or  thos'e  of'squire.'  transactions  through  the  books  of  the 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  only  five  checks  had  been  drawn  against  the  “George 

$%!oO  "wenZto  f’  w"°aZ  total  of  these  was  $194,501  Of  this  amZft! 

$100,(KD  went  to  J,  \\  Alexander,  and  from  him  to  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  to  diminish  the  J-  W.  A.  account  No.  3,”  heretofore  known  as  the  “Yel¬ 
low  Dog  Fund.  Then  $65,000  was  paid  for  some  reason  to  the  Mercantile  Trust 
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Company,  and  $1^7, 500  to  tlie  Equitable  Trust  Company  to  reduce  the  $250,000  loan 
on  the  Navigation  participation. 

Counsel  introduced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Squire  to  Whlliam  T.  Cornell,  president 
of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  stating  that  the  fund  deposited  under  the  name 
of  “George  H.  Squire,  trustee,”  was  the  property  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society.  The  letter  was  written  in  April,  1903,  and  was  indorsed  by  William 
H.  McIntyre,  fourth  vice-president  of  the  society. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Squire  advised  Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr.  Jordan  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  account.  These  two  officers  and  Mr.  Squire  were  the  men 
with  authority  to  draw  checks  against  the  account. 

A  memorandum  of  Equitable  stock  transfers  between  June  1  and  September 
7,  1905,  was  furnished  to  the  committee  and  offered  in  evidence. 

STOCK  TRANSFERS  AND  SALARY  AND  PENSION  AGREEMENTS. 

The  witness  produced  the  records  of  the  transfers  of  stock,  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Ryan  acquired  502  shares  and  the  new  directors  were  qualified.  Ihere  was 
nothing  new  in  this  matter. 

Counsel  also  submitted  for  record  the  agreements  in  accordance  with  which 
Henry  B.  Hyde  received  an  increase  of  salary  and  pensions  were  provided  for 
Mrs.  Hyde  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Alexander.  The  facts  regarding  these  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  heretofore  made  public. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS  CONTINUED. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  recalled,  and  counsel  said:  The  first  thing  to  wffiich  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  is  the  matter  of  the  International  Navigation  syndi¬ 
cate.  It  was  brought  out  the  other  day  in  the  examination  of  an  officer  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  that  that  society  w’as  a  purchaser  of  certain 
Navigation  bonds  at  43^.  I  have  been  informed  since,  by  you  and  by  others, 
that  the  syndicate  there  referred  to  was  an  entirely  different  syndicate.  Do  you 
desire  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  that?  A.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I 
would  like  to.  That  was  an  entirely  different  syndicate.  A  syndicate  formed 
something  like  eighteen  months,  possibly  two  years,  after  the  Mercantile  Marine 
syndicate,  to  take  $6,tKXl,0(K)  or  thereabouts  of  the  bonds  of  one  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Klercantile  Marine  Company.  (Jn  these  bonds  the  syndieate 
participants  received  at  the  price  stated  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  namely  92^^,  and  in 
that  syndicate  the  New  York  Life  had  no  interest  whatever.  Quite  a  different 
undertaking  entirely. 

Q.  Those  bonds  in  that  syndicate  in  which  the  Equitable  was  interested  were 
worth  about  92V2  at  the  time  they  took  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins  declared  that  the  report  that  the  New  York  Life  held  $132,000, OW  of 
what  are  known  as  Morgan  securities — bonds  marketed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. — 
was  incorrect.  The  New  York  Life,  ^Ir.  Perkins  said,  holds  only  $90,000,000 
out  of  issues  aggregating  more  than  $1,000, 000. 0(K)  turned  out  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  Of  the  $90,000,000,  only  a  little  over  $30,000,000  have  been  purchased  since 
Mr.  Perkins  became  chairman  of  the  New  York  Life's  finance  committee. 

Counsel  called  the  witness’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  testified  that 
since  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  1902  the  New 
York  Life  had  acquired  from  that  firm  securities  amounting^  to  $39,286,075,  and 
that  Mr.  Perkins  had  said  that  he  had  covered  over  to  the  New  York  Life  $10,- 
490.67  representing  his  share  of  the  profits  in  these  securities  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  T.  I\  Morgan  &  Company. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  asked  the  witness  to  explain  how  it  was  that  his 
profits  were  so  small.  IMr.  Perkins  replied  that  there  were  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  securities  are  all  of  a  very  high  grade,  and  yield  a  small  com¬ 
mission.  In  the  second  place,  he  said,  he  represented  the  policyholders  of  the 
New  York  Life,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  in  a  better  position  to  buy  cheaper 
for  them  from  Morgan  &  Co.  All  of  the  securities  which  he  had  bought  for 
the  New  York  Life  were  taken  at  a  very  close  margin  of  profit.  Besides,  Mr. 
l^erkins  remarked,  he  was  not  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  and  his  interest  in  the  firm  is  not  as  large  as  some  people  might  suppose. 

Mr.  Perkins  said  that  when  he  covered  over  the  profits  to  the  New  York  Life 
he  had  a  counter  claim  against  the  company  for  $9730,  so  that  the  amount  of  his 
check  to  the  New  York  Life  was  really  $682.57.  This  was  sent  to  the  society  on 
December  30,  1903.  Since  then  the  New  York  Life  has  purchased  $4,500,000  par 
value  of  securities.  He  had  covered  over  his  profit  on  these  securities,  which 
was  only  $78.10.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  his  counter  claim  against  the  New  York 
Life  was  for  money  which  he  had  expended  in  connection  with  advertising  in 
Europe. 

'I'he  witness  was  further  examined  as  to  the  details  of  the  syndicate  transac¬ 
tions  regarding  which  he  had  previously  testified.  No  new  facts  were  elicited  by 
the  examination. 

A  $50,000  LOAN  TO  JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN. 

Counsel  questioned  Mr.  Perkins  about  a  loan  of  $50,000  made  to  John  R. 
liegeman  by  the  New  York  Life,  which  has  been  running  since  1902.  Prior  to 
1902  the  loan  had  been  for  various  amounts  less  than  $50,000  back  as  far  as  1892. 
For  the  most  of  this  time  Mr.  liegeman  was  paying  the  New  York  Life  interest 
on  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  IV2  per  cent.  He  also  had  the  $50,000  for  more  than  a 
year  at  the  same  interest  rate.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  loan;  that  it  was  a  matter  which  would  come  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  would  not  be  referred  to  any  committee. 

The  collateral  on  the  loan  was  worth,  Mr.  Perkins  said,  more  than  $70,000. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  COMPANIES  REGARDING  AGENTS. 

Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Buckner,  head  of  the  agency  department  of  the 
New  York  Life,  told  about  the  rivalry  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
Equitable  and  the  New  York  Life  in  the  matter  of  hiring  agents.  He  said  that 
in  1901  the  Equitable,  by  offering  inducements,  got  between  100  and  200  of  the 
New  York  Life’s  agents  in  this  city. 

In  the  following  year,  it  was  shown,  the  New  York  Life  retaliated  by  securing 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  Equitable  agents  in  Buffalo.  The  New  York  Life  got  these 
agents  by  making  advances  and  offering  bigger  commissions.  It  was  shown  that 
the  advances  to  Buffalo  agents  alone  in  that  year  amounted  to  $48,063.  One 

agent,  David  S.  Desbacher,  had  a  contract  to  draw  $3500  over  and  beyond  his 

regular  commissions,  whether  he  did  anything  or  not.  Mr.  Buckner  admitted  that 
the  Buffalo  showing  was  recognized  as  not  being  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Buckner  said  that  the  New  York  Life  had  an  understanding  now  with  the 
Equitable,  Mutual  and  Prudential  in  regard  to  the  agents  of  all  the  companies 
concerned  in  the  understanding.  This  understanding,  however,  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  any  formal  action  by  the  companies,  but  was  merely  a  personal  matter  be¬ 
tween  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  agency  departments.  The  companies  that  are 
parties  to  the  understanding  do  not  take  each  other’s  men,  and  no  person  who 
has  worked  as  an  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  can  get  a  job  in  any  of  the 
three  other  companies  until  six  months  has  expired  from  the  date  of  his  leaving 
the  New  York  Life. 

Mr.  Buckner  said  also  that  the  New  York  Life  has  a  colored  card  system 
that  is  employed  in  agency  matters.  A  man  who  carried  one  of  these  pink  cards 
was  in  a  position  to  introduce  himself  to  the  other  companies,  who  understood 
the  cards.  The  pink  cards,  in  other  words,  indicated  the  character  of  the  man. 
When  Mr.  Buckner  gave  a  man  a  colored  card,  he  said,  it  was  a  sign  that  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  that  he  would  like  to  see  him  get  a  position. 

Adjourned. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  an  Equitable  director,  member 
of  the  finance  committee  and  a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  His  testimony  was  given  frankly  and  volubly,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day.  He  showed  very  clearly  that  the  directors  of  the  Equitable  had  but 
little  voice  in  the  management  of  the  company.  He  expressed  it  very  tersely 


when  he  said:  “It  was  all  Hyde — Hyde  and  Alexander.”  Mr.  Schiff  was  par¬ 
ticularly  severe  on  James  H.  Hyde,  and  characterized  some  of  his  statements 
before  Superintendent  Hendricks  as  wide  of  the  facts. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 

Mr.  Schiff,  having  stated  that  he  was  a  director  of  the  Equitable  and  a 
member  of  its  finance  committee,  counsel  proceeded  as  follows: 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  that  you  became  a  member  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  while  you  were  simply  a  director  of  the  society,  what  did  you  do  as  director? 
A.  I  directed  as  much  as,  under  the  prevailing  usages  in  corporations,  was  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  direct.  In  other  words,  I'went  to  the  meetings  of  the  society  when 
they  were  called;  I  listened  to  the  reports  as  submitted  by  the  executive  officers, 
and  I  voted  upon  them,  but  I  further  gave  such  advice  as  was  asked  of  me.  And 
if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Hughes,  to  say  right  here — because  I  suppose  it  will 
come  up  later—that  the  system  of  directorship  in  great  corporations  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  such  that  a  director  has  practically  no  power.  He  is  considered 
in  many  instances,  and  I  may  say  in  most  instances,  as  a  negligible  quantity  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  society.  He  is  asked  for  advice  when  it  suits  the 
executive  officers,  and  if,  under  the  prevailing  system,  an  executive  officer  wishes 
to  do  wrong  or  wishes  to  conceal  anything  from  his  directors  or  to  commit 
irregularities  such  as  have  been  disclosed  here,  the  director  is  entirely  powerless; 
he  can  only  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  he  can  only  judge  of  such  things 
as  are  submitted  to  him. 

Q.  Of  what  use,  then,  are  directors,  except  to  comply  with  the  formal  pro- 
vi^on  of  the  law?  A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  proper  question,  and  I  believe  they 
are  of  very  little  practical  use. 

Q.  Well,  you  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  during  the  years  that  you  were  simply  a  director — the  meetings  were  four 
times  a  year — you  attended  those  meetings,  and  you  heard  what  was  said,  but 
very  likely  >ou  would  have  no  first-hand  information  as  to  the  matter,  and  then 
there  would  be  special  meetings  from  time  to  time,  at  which^  you  would  hear 
what  was  said,  and  if  anybody  wanted  your  advice,  you  gave  it;  otherwise  you 
knew  nothing  of  the  transactions  personally?  A.  1  don’t  want  to  say — I  gave 
you  a  general  view — I  don't  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  didn’t  give  advice 
unless  it  was  wanted.  Very  frequently,  when  things  came  up  upon  which  I 
thought  I  should  give  advice,  even  if  it  was  not  asked,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
giving  said  advice,  and  gave  it,  sometimes,  very  forcibly. 

Q.  That  is,  when  matters  came  to  your  attention,  where  you  thought  your 
advice  could  be  given?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uf  course,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  officers,  the  usage  being  in  that  society  what  you  have  said  it  is 
generally  in  corporations?  A.  lhat  is  correct— in  corporations. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  means  as  a  director  of  knowing  what  the  executive  officers 
were  doing  unless  they  saw  fit  to  tell  you?  A.  That  is  correct. 

O.  And  these  executive  officers,  I  suppose,  were  assisted  in  the  transaction  of 
th^ir  duties  by  committees  formed  from  the  board.  As  far  as  the  Equitable  is 
concerned,  the  management  of  the  society  was  practically  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  officers  and  the  executive  committee?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schiff  then  testified  that  a  place  on  the  executive  committee  had  been 
offered  him,  but  that  he  had  declined,  believing  that  it  was  improper,  since  his 
firm  sold  securities  to  the  Eqiiable,  or  if  not  proper,  not  in  accord  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  sentiments,  to  serve  on  a  committee  which  would  decide  about  such  pur¬ 
chases.  He  then  testified  that  he  had  become  a  director  in  the  Equitable  at  the 
personal  request  of  Henry  B.  Hyde,  whose  shares  qualified  him.  He  showed 
some  feeling  when  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Hyde  could  have  forced  him  out 
at  any  time,  and  suggested  that  he  could  have  goine  into  the  market  and  pur¬ 
chased  shares  himself. 

Counsel  then  read  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  committee  had  the  right  to  pass  on  purchases  of  securities,  and  the  witness 
testified  that  a  committee  on  accounts,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Alexander,  Jordan, 
Snyder,  McIntyre  and  C.  B.  Alexander,  really  exercised  this  prerogative. 

(Jounsel  referred  to  various  committee  arrangements,  all  showing  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  control.  Finally  he  inquired  as  to  possible  checks  to  such  possibili¬ 
ties  for  dishonesty  as  the  examination  had  disclosed.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Schiff  declared  earnestly  that  he  did  not  believe  any  law  could  protect  against 
dishonesty. 

AT  THE  MERCY  OF  ONE  MAN. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  entirely  hopeless  to  endeavor  to  have  supervision  of  the 
actions  of  the  executive  officers  and  a  condition  of  things  in  which  they  will 
be  actually  responsible  and  held  accountable?  A.  This  State  pays  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  a  salary.  He  has  a  very  high  position,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  a  set  of  accountants.  Do  you  expect  every  director  or  every  member  of 
a  committee,  be  it  finance  committee  or  a  similar  committee^  to  have  a  set  of 
accountants  at  his  disposal,  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  society,  whatever  that 
society  may  be,  whether  life  insurance,  bank  or  trust  company — do  you  expect 
him  to  do  that?  If  you  do,  you  will  not  find  many  men  of  the  respectability 
that  is  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  New  York,  or  anywhere  else,  who  will  become  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  any  society. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Equitable  Society  the 
actions  of  the  executive  officers  you  refer  to  are  audited  exclusively  by  the 
executive  committee?  A.  I  do  not  now  remember  which  sub-committees  there 
were  executive.  I  take  your  word  for  it  that  they  were  executive. 

Q.  I  notice  here  that  they  were  Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr.  Jordan.  A.  I  suppose 
they  w’ere. 

p.  Well,  who  was  the  chairman?  A.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee?  I  don’t  know  who  was  its  chairman;  I  believe  Mr.  Hyde,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  late  years — I  don’t  know  who — I 
think — was  Mr.  Hyde  also.  It  was  all  Hyde — all  Hyde  and  Alexander. 

Q.  Well,  that  gives  point  to  my  question.  Now,  a  moment  ago  you  were  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  committee  on  accounts  representing  the  board  of  directors,  report¬ 
ing,  as  I  understood  you,  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  consisting  of  very  esti¬ 
mable  gentlemen?  A.  Y’es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  those  gentlemen  act  in  supervising  the  accounts  through  some 
sub-committee  composed  of  the  executive  officers  themselves?  A.  Yes,  because 
the  chairman  had  the  right*  it  was  his  privilege  to  appoint  them,  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  these  men;  the  committee  had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  You  might  as 
well  go  immediately  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  whole  question,  the  whole  system. 
You  have  said  before  that  Mr.  Hyde  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock.  You  may 
say:  “You,  gentlemen,  as  directors,  you  made  a  mistake  to  become  directors 
of  the  Equitable.”  So  we  did,  but  we  all  learn  by  experience,  and  I  don’t  think 
I  will  follow  the  same  system  again  or  be  subject  to  the  consequences  of  the 
same  system  again. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Schiff?  Why  did  they  make  a  mistake?  A.  They 
made  a  mistake  that  they  became  directors  in  a  society  which  was  not  only  by 
custom,  but  actually,  at  the  mercy  of  one  man. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  an  insurance  company  or 
the  management  of  an  insurance  company  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  man?  A.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  any  corporation  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
man. 

Mr.  Schiff  disposed  of  a  suggestion  that  a  special  examination  by  expert 
accountants  might  have  been  asked  for  by  directors,  by  indicating  that  the 
directors  themselves  held  office  only  on  sufferance  of  the  owner  of  the  majority 
stock,  James  Hazen  Hyde. 

“JAMES  H.  HYDE  AND  ASSOCIATES”  SYNDICATES. 

Counsel  then  went  into  the  various  syndicate  transactions  between  the  Equi¬ 
table  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  with  great  detail,  dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  re- 
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lation  of  Squire  and  Fitzgerald  to  the  syndicates,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed  by  other  witnesses. 

After  running  through  a  long  list  of  Fitzgerald  and  Squire  syndicates  he 
asked:  ’ 

Q  What  you  have  said  with  regard  to  the  allotmejits  to  Mr.  Squire  covers  the 
whole  period  of  time  that  he  has  received  allotments,  and  explains  all  these’ 
A.  It  does. 

e.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  allotments  to  Mr.  Hyde?  A  It  is  not 
.  What  IS  the  distinction?  A.  Mr.  Hyde  received  his  allotment  at  the  dis¬ 
tinct  request  ^  the  society  that  it  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  himself  and 
the  interest  affiliated  with  the  society,  which  was  the  interest  of  Mr  Hyde  and 
.Associates;  the  participations  were  all  to  James  H.  Hyde  and  Associates  upon 
the  written  request  of  the  society,  and  so  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  proper 
division  between  the  different  interests  affiliated  with  the  Equitable  Society  I 
lelffirT  original  here  if  you  would  like  to  see  it  (handing  counsel 

8-  yoo-  Is  this  the  communication  to  which  you  refer?  A.  It  is. 

■  regarded  as  an  official  communication  from  the  society?  A  It  is 

signed,  James  H.  Hyde  vice-president,”  and  written  on  the  paper  of  the 
Equitable  Eife  Assurance  Society. 

Mr.  Hughes — The  letter  is  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  my  conversation  of  to-day  with  your  Otto  Kahn 
ana  after  consultation  with  my  associates,  I  beg  hereby  to  advise  you  that  from 
this  date  all  participations  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  under¬ 
writing  syndicates,  etc.,  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  James  H.  Hyde  and 

A  SS0C13t6S. 

"Ibis  you  will  understand  to  include  and  represent  the  participations  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
Company,  uie  Western  National  Bank,  the  International  Banking  Company  the 
.American  Deposit  and  Loan  Company,  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Franklin  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  such  personality  as  I 
and  my  associates  may  designate.  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

“T  V  V,  T  1,  y  ivT  tr  1  ,,  "  JAMES  H.  HYDE,  Vice-President. 

To  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co,,  New  York. 

The  Chairman— Are  you  familiar  with  Mr.  Hyde’s  handwriting?  A  I  think 
that  IS  his  signature. 

The  Chairman— And  are  the  words  “vice-president”  there  written  in  his  hand¬ 
writing  also?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Schiff,  I  observe  that  in  this  letter  Mr.  Hyde  states  at  the  beginning 
that,  pursuant  to  the  conversation  with  a  member  of  your  firm,  “and  after  con¬ 
sultation  -with  rny  associates”— indicating  a  personal  consultation— and  then  at 
the  close  of  the  letter,  after  reciting  who  shall  be  considered  as  participating,  he 
adds,  and  such  personalities  as  I  and  my  associates  may  designate?”  A  Yes 
g.  Can  you  state  whom  he  refers  to  by  “my  associates”— the  words  “my 
associates?  A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  these  words  to  be  synonymous  with  the  list  of  corpo- 
rauons?  A.  That  is  my  understanding;  that  is  my  supposition 
Q.  Isn  t  It  a  fairer  interpretation  of  the  letter  to  assume  that  it  referred  to 
individuals  outside  of  the  corporations?  A.  No,  it  is  not.  I  have  not  finished 
the  answer  to  your  letter.  You  referred  to  a  question— to  a  reference— after  my 
conversation  with  Mr.  Kahn,  who  is  my  partner  in  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Kahn  what  passed  at  that  conversation,  and  he  stated  that  at  that 
conversation  Mr.  Hyde  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  better  supervision  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Equitable  Life,  of  the  proportion  of  the  different  interests  thev 
are  properly  entitled  to. 

Q.  Win  you  explain  why  it  is  that  an  official  letter  of  this  sort,  signed  by 
James  H  Hyde  as  vice-president,  could  be  written  on  this  subject?  A  Mr 
Hyde  had  a  conversation -with  Mr.  Kahn,  to  which  he  refers,  and  which  I  under¬ 
stand  from  Mr.  Kahn  he  stated  or  said  that  hereafter  he  would  prefer  if  he 
made  allotments  to  single  interests,  allotments  should  be  made  in  this  manner 
to  which  Mr.  Kahn  answered:  “If  this  is  to  be  done,  we  want  to  have  an 
official  request  from  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.”  And  that  letter 
was  sent  to  him. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  this  request  of  James  H. 
Hyde  should  be  assented  to  unless  the  Equitable  Life  .Assurance  Society  officially 
requested  it?  A.  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Hyde,  as  vice-president  of  the  Equitable 
Life,  makes  such  a  request,  such  a  written  request,  on  the  official  letterhead  of 
the  Equitable  Society,  signed  by  him  as  vice-president,  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
any  banking  house;  it  should  be. 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Hyde  had  authority  to  dispose  of  the  allotments  which  prop¬ 
erly  would  have  gone  to  the  Equitable  Society?  .-i.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
allotments  made  to  Mr,  Hyde  were  very  much  larger  amounts  than  would  have 
gone  to  the  Equitable  Society.  All  of  these  interests  in  the  syndicate  pass  from 
us  to  him,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  they  were  put  into  one  amount,  and 
he  was  expected  to  divide  them. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  would  he  do  that— as  vice-president  or  individual?  A 
As  vice-president. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  that  he  should  give  allotments  to  himself?  A.  That  would 
not  be  right. 

Q-  You  didn’t  understand  then  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  share  himself? 
A.  No;  we  heard  nothing  of  that  until  these  disclosures  were  made.  He  was 
simply  to  look  after  all  the  parties  previously  interested. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  that  J.  W.  Alexander  had  an  ir 
answer  that  properly;  he  might  have  had. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  McIntyre  an  interest?  A.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  “BLIND  POOL.” 

When  Mr.  Hughes  touched  on  the  famous  Union  Pacific  “blind  pool”  Mr. 
Schiff  rose  in  his  place  and  made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  protested  against 
criticism  of  unjust  character,  which  he  said  had  been  directed  against  his  firm 
on  this  score;  insisted  that  his  declaration  before  Superintendent  Hendricks  that 
he  had  never  sold  Union  Pacific  stock  to  the  Equitable  was  literally  true;  that 
the  $2,500,000  turned  over  to  the  Equitable  by  James  H.  HyOe  was  stock  he  sup¬ 
posed  Mr.  Hyde  had  acquired  for  himself,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
consented  to  the  Equitable’s  coming  into  the  syndicate  had  he  known  about  it, 
although  the  investment  was  good,  as  he  regarded  insurance  companies  as  unde¬ 
sirable  partners  in  holding  syndicates. 

“What  was  the  purpose  of  this  syndicate?”  queried  Mr.  Hughes. 

“I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question  I  am  required  to  answer,”  was  Mr.  Schiff’s 
response. 

Mr.  Hughes  read  the  syndicate  agreement,  and  asked : 

Was  this  with  other  securities  signed  by  James  H.  Hyde  individually?  A.  It 
was. 

Q.  Did  E.  H.  Harriman  obtain  Hyde’s  signature  for  the  $2,500,000  of  the  stock 
Hyde  was  to  take?  A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  regard  a  life  insurance  company  as  a  desirable  party  in 
such  a  transaction?  A.  Ilecause  of  the  large  number  of  directors.  We  prefer 
to  deal  with  individuals. 

Q.  When  Hyde  signed  it  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  pay  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  calls  w'ere  issued  it  was  the  Equitable  which  paid  the  money? 
A.  I  don’t  know.  That  didn’t  come  under  my  observation.  The  instructions  to 
those  who  handle  such  matters  are  to  take  any  checks  which  are  considered 
good. 

Counsel  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1903,  which  contained  references  to  this  transaction. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  at  these  meetings  to  read  the  entries  as  they  appear  in  the 
securities  register?  A.  It  is. 


interest?  A.  I  cannot 


Counsel  referred  to  an  entry  of  $500,000  Union  Pacific  at  100. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  hear  that  read?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

y.  Do  you  claim  that  the  record  is  in  any  way  inaccurate?  A.  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  want  your  testimony  to  stand  on  the  record  that,  apart  from  what 
you  understood,  the  record  of  the  society  is  false?  A.  I  would  like  to  advise 
with  counsel,  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  entry. 

Counsel  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  of  July  6, 
1903,  in  which  there  are  references  to  $900,000  Union  Pacific  preferred  stock. 

“I  do  not  remember  that  any  syndicate  transactions  were  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  finance  committee,”  Mr.  Schiff  said. 

Counsel  finished  his  examination  at  this  point,  but  Mr.  Schiff  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  statement,  and,  rising  from  the  chair,  talked  with  earnestness 
for  several  minutes,  emphasizing  his  words  with  evidences  of  extreme  feeling. 
He  said: 

Gentlemen,  I’ve  been  before  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  part  of  my 
testimony  has  been  published.  Many  statements  have  been  made  regarding  it  to 
ray  damage  and  to  the  damage  of  my  firm.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Equitable 
bought  Japanese  bonds  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  afterward  sold  them  back  at 
a  loss  of  2%  per  cent.  This  was  a  mistake.  Perhaps  the  Superintendent,  who 
has  so  closely  watched  the  insurance  companies,  know's  the  rate  of  exchange. 

I  want  to  state  publicly  that  it  has  been  said  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  monopo¬ 
lized  the  business  of  the  Equitable  Life.  The  Equitable  bought  $197,000,(XK)  of 
securities,  of  which  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  sold  them  only  one-sixth.  Is  that 
monopoly?  I  have  never  asked  any  favor  from  the  Equitable.  I  have  granted 
it  many  favors.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  sin  of  commission.  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of  some  sins  of  omission.  I  have  been  the  best  director  that  I  know  how 
to  be.  I  have  done  my  duty.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  have  marketed  $1,360,000,000 
securities,  $33,000,000  of  these  going  to  the  Equitable  Life.  Does  that  look  like 
favoritism?  Forty-two  million  dollars  went  to  the  Mutual,  $31,000,000  to  the 
New  York  Life.  While  many  strong  securities,  such  as  the  New  York  Central 
have  declined  in  value,  the  securities  sold  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  to  the  Equi¬ 
table  advanced  so  as  to  make  a  profit  of  $500,000.  ^ 

JUDGE  HAMILTON  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  EQUITABLE. 

Alfred  W.  Mayne,  assistant  auditor  of  the  Equitable,  was  the  next  witness, 
and  testified  to  payments  made  to  Judge  Hamilton.  He  produced  checks  and 
vouchers  for  $13,000  of  the  sum  paid  him.  The  witness  testified  that  he  had  first 
met  Judge  Hamilton  in  1900,  when  James  W.  Alexander  of  the  Equitable  had 
called  him  into  his  room  and  introduced  him,  informing  him  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  after  matters  of  legislation,  and  that  he  was  to 
assist  him.  Subsequently,  he  said,  Mr.  Hamilton  made  reports  to  him  concern¬ 
ing  what  had  been  done  in  various  States  regarding  legislation,  and  sometimes 
talked  over  bills  that  came  up.  Mr.  Mayne  testified  that  Judge  Hamilton  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Equitable  for  some  years.  Hitherto  his  activity  had 
been  entirely  identified  with  the  New  York  Life. 

Counsel  took  up  a  statement  of  sums  paid  to  Hamilton  by  the  Equitable 
through  a  number  of  years,  only  two  of  which  passed  under  Mr.  Mayne’s  notice. 
The  first  payment,  under  date  of  February  1,  1S95,  was  for  $500,  “to  services  in 
matter  of  two  years'  surrender  value  repeal  in  Missouri.”  "rhis  payment  was 
made  to  the  order  of  the  cashier,  M.  Murray,  and  T.  D.  Jordan,  and  apparently 
cashed  by  the  Equitable  for  Hamilton.  The  next  item  was  $1,333.33,  “to  balance 
for  services  and  disbursements  in  re  non-forfeiture  tax  and  report  statutes  and 
assessment.”  This  check  was  paid  through  the  New  York  State  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Mayne  thought  this  was  also  a  Missouri  affair.  Then  followed  an  item  of 
$1000,  dated  1896,  paid  at  Albany,  this  time  for  “balance  for  services  as  special 
counsel  to  January  1,  1896.”  Mr.  Mayne  could  not  testify  as  to  earlier  payments 
which  left  this  “balance.”  This  item  was  paid  in  cash. 

In  the  next  year,  1897,  the  payments  to  Hamilton  mounted  rapidly,  aggre¬ 
gating  $14,516.49,  all  for  equally  blind  purposes,  as  shown  by  vouchers.  Mr. 
Mayne  testified  at  this  time  that  the  vice-president,  James  W.  Alexander,  was 
probably  “in  touch”  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  this  was  before  he  came  into  the 
affair.  The  various  items  of  this  amount  were  $3000,  $50(K),  the  latter  on  June  4; 
$6,183.19  on  June  9,  and  an  item  of  $333.33  on  October  8.  Hamilton’s  indorsement 
on  the  $6,183.19  check  bort  the  certification  of  Theodore  M.  Banta,  cashier  of  the 
New  York  Life. 

On  the  back  of  the  voucher  for  the  largest  sum  was  a  memoranda  showing 
“7,305.34,  one-third  Georgia,  $180.15;  one-third  West  Virginia,  $200;  one-half 
Delaware,  $482,  $1,167.15,  balance  $6,133.19.”  The  witness  could  not  explain  this. 
He  conjectured,  however,  that  this  indicated  payment  to  other  counsel  in  those 
States.  He  testified  that  there  were  no  items  shown  in  the  accounts  of  branch 
offices  of  payments  to  Hamilton.  Several  of  the  checks  went  through  Albany. 

The  witness  affirmed  that  so  far  as  he  knew  the  society  never  received  any 
report  from  Hamilton  concerning  the  disposition  of  these  funds.  In  1898  there 
was  a  payment  divided  into  two  items,  the  lar-^er,  $'25,000,  Mr.  Mayne  identified 
as  Hamilton’s  annual  retainer  of  this  amount;  the  other  was  for  “disbursements 
to  date,”  In  1899  again  the  amount  increased,  and  one  item  showed  $7, 6^. 66, 
$7000  “for  services  as  counsel  in  full  to  date,”  the  rest  “for  disbursements.” 
Another  item  in  this  year  of  $1675  was  listed  “to  services  rendered  in  re 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  for  1899,  $1500.”  “Ex¬ 
penses  and  disbursements  in  travel,  telephone  and  telegraph,  $175.”  The  next 
payment  shown  was  $2500,  in  March,  1901,  on  the  following  order  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Equitable: 

“Please  pay  Andrew  Hamilton  $2500,  and  charge  to  legal  expenses.”  This 
check  was  through  Albany. 

Counsel  inquired  as  to  whether  any  of  these  amounts  had  been  charged  to  any 
one  of  the  several  unexplained  Equitable  accounts,  but  the  witness  insisted  that 
they  were  not.  The  next  item  was  $1,333.33,  $1200  “to  legal  services,”  and  the 
balance  “expenses,”  under  date  of  April  28,  1903,  and  the  amount  was  paid  in 
cash.  The  examination  referring  to  the  $1200  follows: 

Q.  Now,  what  was  that  paid  for?  In  connection  with  w'hat?  A.  That  was  in 
connection  with,  I  think,  some  litigation,  and  in  connection  with  his  services  for 
two  years  as  to  legislation. 

8.  You  mean  for  what  two  years?  A.  1902  and  1903. 

.  Well,  it  is  a  payment  down  to  April  28,  1903,  I  suppose,  the  date  of  the 
payment?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Judge  Hamilton  about  what  his  services 
were  in  connection  with  legislation  at  this  time  or  previously?  A.  He  had 
probably  reported  as  to  certain  of  the  bills  that  were  in  the  various  legislatures 
as  to  who  should  appear,  and  what  he  thought  the  conditions  were. 

Q-  What  bills,  affecting  insurance  matters,  were  pending  in  New  York  State 
in  1893,  in  March  or  April?  A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  New  York  State. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  what  matters  were  pending  in  other  States  to  which 
he  was  giving  attention  at  that  time?  A.  Only  generally.  I  don’t  recall  now. 

Q.  Weil,  you  had  had  talks  with  him  from  time  to  time,  keeping  in  touch  with 
him?  A.  Well,  there  were  a  number  of  bills  presented,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts  stated  at  the  Insurance  Commissioners’  con¬ 
vention  a  day  or  two  ago,  for  excessive  ta,xation  on  scientific  legislation,  and 
onerous  conditions. 

e.  Was  that  so  in  the  spring  of  1903?  A.  That  is  so  every  year. 

.  Perennially?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  it  was  so  to  a  notable  extent  at  that  time,  was  it  not,  judging  from 
the  amount  that  was  paid,  $12,000?  A.  As  I  say.  I  think  that  bill  covers  also  a 
matter  of  litigation  that  Judge  Hamilton  had  charge  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  item  that  shows  that  or  any  itemized  statement?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  voucher  you  have  produced  is  the  only  one  you  know  of?  A.  Yes’  sir! 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  litigation  he  was  attending  to  for  the  Equitable  at  that 
time?  A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  any  litigation  in  which  he  appeared  as 
counsel?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  was  told  he  was  employed  as  counsel,  at  that 
time,  or  about  that  time;  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  that  that  bill  came  in. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  had  its  counsel  in  other 
States,  in  every  State,  I  suppose?  A.  They  have  their  general  counsel  in  New 
York;  1  don’t  know  as  they  have  counsel  otherwise  than  as  representatives  of 
their  New  York  counsel. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  matter  of  retaining  counsel  to  represent  them  in  other  States, 
are  the  general  counsel  in  New  York  the  persons  who  arrange  that  for  the 
company?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  have  any  payments  been  made  that  have  come  under  your  observa¬ 
tion  since  April  28,  1903,  to  Mr.  Hamilton?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  payment  of  $13,333  apparently  includes  $1333  for  expenses.  Did  you 
have  any  voucher  for  those,  any  itemized  statement  for  those?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  not  one-third  of  a  total  amount  of  $40,000  put  in  his  hands?  A. 
This  was  the  bill  that  he  presented.  We  did  not  put  any  money,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  his  hands  at  any  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  else  giving  equivalent  amounts  about  the  same 
time?  A.  No,  sir. 

8.  Or  any  amounts?  A.  I  do  not  know. 

.  Well,  have  you  information  of  that?  A.  What? 

HAMILTON  REPRESENTED  THE  MUTUAL  AND  NEW  YORK 

LIFE  ALSO 

Q.  Have  you  information?  A.  I  expected  you  would  get  at  that,  and  I  waited 
in  answering  your  questions.  Judge  Hamilton  represented  not  only  the  Equi¬ 
table,  but  other  companies. 

Q.  Did  he  represent  any  other  companies  besides  the  New  York  Life?  A.  The 
New  York  Life,  the  Mutual  and  the  Equitable  companies. 

§.  And  for  how  long  had  that  been?  A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

.  That  was  so  at  this  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Do  you  know  what,  or  did  you  learn  what,  his  arrangements  were  with  other 
companies?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Financial  arrangements?  A.  No,  sir.  Let  me  add  there  that  I  understand 
as  far  as  the  Mutual  is  concerned,  it  is  similar  to  the  Equitable. 

Q.  They  paid  him  similar  amounts  to  what  the  Equitable  paid  him?  A.  I 
unaerstand  so. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Hamilton  have  an  office  in  the  Equitable?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  occupy  any  room  and  have  a  desk  there?  A.  Never,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Has  the  Equitable  paid  any  other  person  for  services  similar  to  these? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

e.  Whom?  A.  The  representative  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

.  Well,  you  me.an  the  Equitable  has  paid  moneys  to  the  representative  of 
the  Mutual  Life?  A.  Similar  to  the  payment  to  Judge  Hamilton. 

O.  Who  is  that  representative?  A.  Mr.  Short  has  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  E.  L.  Short,  the  former  solicitor?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Short  by  the  Equitable?  A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  How  does  that  go  through  your  hands,  those  payments — checks  to  Mr. 
Short’s  order?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  look  up  those  checks  to  Mr.  Short.  During  what 
period  has  that  been  the  case?  A.  1  do  not  know.  The  same  position  as  re¬ 
gards  Judge  Hamilton;  I  got  into  it  about  1900. 

Q.  Well,  has  that  been  a  matter  that  had  run  along  for  some  time  during 
five  years — has  run  along  regularly  during  the  last  five  years  until  Mr.  Short’s 
death,  I  mean?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  paid  anybody  else  at  the  Mutual  Life  besides  Mr.  Short? 
A.  Well,  we  paid  Mr.  Short  for  his  assistant  at  Mr.  Short’s  office. 

Q.  Who  is  that?  A.  Mr.  Thummel. 

Q-  What  is  his  first  name?  A.  W.  T.,  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  Warren  T. 

Q.  Thummel.  Well,  what  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Thummel?  A.  That  I  can’t 
say  off  hand. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  mention  any  of  them?  A.  I  don’t  think  I  can. 

Q.  How  has  that  come  under  your  observation?  A.  Similar  to  these  of  Judge 
Hamilton. 

PAYMENTS  DULY  AUTHORIZED. 

Q.  Well,  who  instructed  you  to  make  the  payments  to  Mr.  Short  and  to  Mr. 
Thummel?  A.  The  payments  were  made  on  the  authorization  of  the  president 
or  the  controller.  I  would  report  to  them  as  to  the  matters  of  legislation  as  to 
the  States  that  these  people  were  looking  after,  for  if  matters  were  apparently 
satisfactory,  in  the  sense  that  nothing  inimical  to  the  policyholders’  interest  had 
passed  without  some  reason  for  the  laws  being  modified. 

Q.  Well,  have  such  payments  been  made  in  the  last  year  to  Mr.  Short,  or  to 
Mr.  Thummel?  A.  I  don’t  recall  whether  there  has  been  one  within  a  year. 

8.  Well,  since  January  1,  1904?  A.  I  think  so. 

.  When  they  are  made  to  Mr.  Short  or  Mr.  Thummel,  in  what  way  are  they 
made,  by  check  to  their  order?  A.  By  check  to  their  order. 

Q.  Have  checks  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Thummel’s  order?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  should 
say  so.  I  should  have  said  the  same  thing  as  to  Judge  Hamilton  in  every  one 
of  those  cases,  but  I  find  upon  looking  up  that  the  cashier  reports  thev  were 
not. 

8.  That  in  some  cases  cash  was  obtained?  A.  Possibly;  I  do  not  know. 

.  Now,  Mr.  Short,  of  course,  was  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  services  did  Mr.  Short  render  to  the  Equitable  Life?  A.  Through 
his  department  and  his  assistants  similar  to  that  of  Judge  Hamilton. 

Q.  Well,  what  occasion  was  there  for  using  the  solicitor’s  department  of  the 
Mutual  Life  if  you  had  Judge  Hamilton  under  retainer?  A.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
country,  and  the  Judge  did  not  cover  all  of  the  States. 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Hamilton  cover  in  the  way  of  territory?  A.  The  western 
part  of  the  country,  generally. 

Q.  West  of  the  Mississippi?  A.  No,  west,  starting  with  Ohio. 

Q.  And  who  covered  the  Central  States?  .-V.  The  Mutual  Life. 

Q.  W’ell,  then,  did  the  Mutual  Life  pay  you  money  for  covering  the  western 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Ohio?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  looked  after  that  themselves?  A.  They  had  the  similar  arrangement 
with  the  New  York  Life,  I  take  it. 

Q.  I  see.  Well,  then,  the  payments  that  were  made  to  Mr.  Thummell  were 
made  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Short;  is  that  right — not  independently?  A.  Yes 
sir.  '  ’ 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Thummell  in  the  solicitor’s  office,  or  did  he  have  some  other 
office  there?  A.  I  think  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Short. 

Q.  What  legislation  did  you  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Alexander  or  Mr 
Jordan  as  requiring  the  services  of  either  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Short  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect  generally?  A.  Mr  Alexander 
or  Mr.  Jordan  employed  these  gentlemen,  and  I  did  not  call  their  attention  to 
any  special  legislation. 

Q.  What  sort  of  vouchers  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Short  or  Mr.  Thummell?  A 
Vouchers  for  services. 

8.  General  vouchers,  such  as  these?  A.  General  vouchers,  such  as  these. 

.  No  itemized  account  of  what  had  been  done  with  the  money?  A.  No 
Q.  You  never  had  an  itemized  account  from  anybody  in  connection  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  class?  A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Did  anybody  else  act  as  agent  or  representative  for  any  other  territory— 


that  is,  you  have  mentioned  Judge  Hamilton  and  have  mentioned  Mr.  Short  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Thummell.  Was  there  anybody  else  who  represented  them? 
A.  There  were  other  States  which  we  looked  after. 

Q.  How  did  you  look  after  those?  A.  By  the  employment  of  counsel. 

Q.  Dou  you  mean  counsel  local  in  the  particular  State?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  States  were  those  that  you  looked  after  directly?  A.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Q.  Any  other?  A.  Georgia  and  California  in  the  last  two  years.  Prior  to  that 
I  forget  which  company  had  it. 

Q.  And  who  were  your  counsel  in  Massachusetts?  A.  W.  J.  Holden  repre¬ 
sented  us  in  Massachusetts. 

O.  And  where  is  he?  A.  I  don’t  know  where  he  is  now. 

e.  Where  is  his  office?  A.  He  was  in  Massachusetts,  in  Boston. 

_.  Did  he  represent  any  other  insurance  company  that  you  know  of?  A. 

OTHER  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Q.  Who  did  he  represent?  A.  He  represented  for  a  time  the  Mutual,  and  for 
a  time  also  the  New  York  Life. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  any  longer  represent  them  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

e.  Does  he  still  represent  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

.  Who  represents  you  now  there?  A.  We  have  no  representative  now. 
y.  How  long  is  it  since  he  ceased  to  represent  you?  A.  I  think  this  is  the 
second  year. 

Q.  In  California  who  represents  you?  A.  Judge  Pilsbury. 

y.  Where  does  he  practice?  A.  San  Francisco.  I  don’t  know,  sir,  whether 
he  represents  other  companies,  but  in  representing  in  that  way  one  company  it 
is  agreed  that  the  three  companies  shall  share  the  expense. 

y.  So,  if  any  one  of  these  three  eompanies  emiiloys  legislative  representatives 
in  any  State,  why  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  divide  the  expense  with  the  other 
two?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  vogue  or  in  operation?  A.  That 
I  don’t  know. 

0.  Some  years?  A.  Yes,  some  years. 

y.  Who  represents  you  in  Georgia?  A.  Albert  Howell. 

Q.  Where  is  his  office?  A.  Atlanta. 

Q.  And  under  the  same  sort  of  an  arrangement  representing  the  three,  with 
the  expense  of  it  divided?  A.  Yes. 

y.  You  have  vouchers  showing  the  amounts  of  money  that  have  been  paid  to 
these  local  representatives?  A.  Yes. 

y.  Are  those  paid  from  the  home  office  or  from  the  agency  offices  in  the 
States?  A.  From  the  home  office. 

8.  And  they  pass  under  your  supervision?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Do  you,  may  I  say,  audit  these  amounts  that  are  paid  to  these  various 
legislative  representatives,  or  have  you  during  the  last  five  years?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
after  the  amount  has  been  authorized  by  the  president  or  controller. 

y.  Who  is  it  that  determines  whether  the  work  is  worth  the  money — whether 
the  money  ought  to  be  paid?  A.  I  report  as  to  that  to  the  president  or  con¬ 
troller. 

Q.  'Phen  you  have  to  be  acquainted  with  the  work  that  has  been  done?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  compute  that?  A.  The  report  of  the  men  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  required. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  report  do  you  have — is  it  a  written  report?  A.  We  have 
some  letters,  I  think,  that  give — but  not  a  formal  regular  written  report,  no,  sir. 

y.  And  do  I  understand  you  talk  it  over  with  these  gentlemen,  and  then  state, 
to  the  officers  of  the  company  about  what  ought  to  be  paid,  and  they  authorize 
the  payment?  A.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  amount  is  a  salary  agreed  upon,  and 
in  the  other  it  is  the  amount  of  the  bill  that  is  presented. 

Q.  In  what  two  cases  is  there  a  salary?  A.  Massachusetts  and  Georgia, 
y.  What  is  the  salary  in  Massachusetts?  A.  Three  thousand  dollars. 

O.  And  in  Georgia?  A.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  \Vhat  disbursements  are  there  in  addition  to  the  salary?  A.  None. 

HAMILTON  EMPLOYED  COUNSEL, 
y.  Did  you  have  any  idea  how  many  times  Judge  Hamilton  appeared  before 
any  committee  in  any  State  in  1903  during  the  sessions  of  1903?  A.  I  don’t 
know,  sir.  I  know  he  employed  counsel  in  these  various  States. 

Q.  And  the  same  would  he  true  of  1902?  A.  The  same  would  be  true  of  each 
of  the  years. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Thummell  appear  before  committees  himself?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  under¬ 
stand  so. 

Q.  And  in  the  territory  reserved  by  Mr.  Thummell?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  employ  counsel?  A.  I  understand  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Thummell  ever  talk  over  the  necessity 
of  providing  funds  to  influence  individual  legislators?  A.  No. 

Q.  On  providing  funds  to  any  person  who  claimed  to  be  in  touch  with  indi¬ 
vidual  legislators?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  never  came  up?  A.  No. 
y.  Never  was  discussed?  A.  No. 

Q.  All  this  money  that  you  speak  of,  according  to  your  view,  went  to  pay 
counsel  fees?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  For  services  rendered  in  appearances  before  committees?  A.  Yes. 

.  Did  you  get  any  statement  from  anybody  as  to  the  number  of  hearings 
that  had  been  attended  in  that  way?  A.  No. 

O.  Never  asked  for  that?  A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  number  of  counsel  employed?  A.  No. 
y.  Or  what  they  did  not?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Hamilton  in  Albany?  A.  No. 

Q.  Ever  meet  any  other  persons  in  Albany  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
legislation  in  the  State  of  New  York?  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Hughes,  I 
know  nothing  about  New  York,  and  I  don’t  think  I  have  been  in  Albany  in 
fifteen  years. 

The  last  witness  called  was  Edward  L.  Devlin,  superintendent  of  the  real 
estate  department  of  the  New  York  Life.  Mr.  Hughes  examined  him  regarding 
the  cost  of  the  Paris  office,  showing  that  it  has  cost  the  New  York  Life  $2,533,- 
104.05,  and  was  rated  in  the  books  of  the  company  as  worth  $1,300,000,  the  balance 
having  been  charged  off  to  reduce  the  property  to  an  earning  basis  of  3%  per 
cent,  as  required  by  the  Insurance  Department.  Mr.  Devlin  was  still  dis¬ 
cussing  this  when  adjournment  was  taken. 


jEipcriencct)  Xocal  Hocnep  Allan  ano  '\^n^crw)r^ter 

Young  man  having  had  six  years’  experience  in  local  fire 
office  in  all  branches  of  the  business,  desires  position  at 
moderate  salary,  with  good  chance  of  advancement.  Highest 
references  furnished.  Address  “S.  W.” 
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Thus  far  in  1905,  the  greatest  monthly  fire  loss  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  February,  when  $25,591,000  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  destroyed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
loss  in  September  last,  according  to  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  was  $13,715,250,  against 
$I4!387>650  in  September  of  last  year,  and  $9,939,450  in  the 
same  month  of  1903.  For  the  period  of  nine  months  to 
October  i,  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  the  losses  have  been 
as  follows:  1903,  $114,971,550;  1904,  $208,560,500  (includ- 
$70,000,000  for  the  Baltimore  conflagration)  ;  1905, 
$131,436,000.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  1905  losses  have 
averaged  nearly  $2,000,000  a  month  more  than  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1903.  However,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
amount  of  yearly  losses  will  grow  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  value  of  insurable  property ;  so  that  it  might  be  er¬ 
roneous  to  infer  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  this  year’s 
losses  are  in  greater  proportion  to  values  than  normal.  A 
feature  which  is  entitled  to  consideration  in  this  connection  is 
the  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  building  and  other  materials,  as 
well  as  of  the  labor  which  enters  into  building  and  manu¬ 
facturing  costs,  as  compared  with  those  of  five  or  ten  years 
ago.  A  building  which  cost  $20,000  ten  years  ago,  could  not 
be  duplicated  to-day  for  less  than  $25,000;  and  when  such  a 
structure  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  basis  of  the  loss  estimate  is, 
of  course,  its  present  value  or  the  cost  of  replacing  it.  Hence 
it  may  easily  be  the  case  that  the  ratio  of  fire  destruction  to 
insurable  value  may  be  actually  less  now  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago. 


The  fact  that  life  insurance  companies  have  paid  large 
sums  to  attorneys  to  defeat  blackmailing  legislation  in 
different  States,  has  been  testified  to  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee.  Counsel 
for  the  committee  is  doing  his  best  to  ascertain  how  the 
attorneys  disbursed  the  amounts  they  received,  and  who  were 
the  recipients  of  them.  It  is  intimated  that  certain  well- 
known  professional  lobbyists  will  be  put  on  the  stand  and 
subjected  to  counsel’s  “third  degree”  processes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  true,  and  that  the  subject  of  legislative 


blackmail  as  practiced  at  Albany  and  other  State  capitals  will 
be  thoroughly  eviscerated.  The  matter  is  one  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  in  which  all  large  corporations  are  especially 
interested.  If,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  found  that  individual 
legislators  have  received  bribes  from  the  lobbyists,  or  if  poli¬ 
tical  strikers  have  been  paid  for  their  influence,  their  names 
and  connections  should  be  made  known,  that  they  may  be 
held  up  to  public  contempt  and  subjected  to  such  punishment 
as  they  deserve.  By  all  means,  insert  the  inquisitorial  probe 
into  this  scandal  and  expose,  if  possible,  everv  member  of 
the  “black-horse  cavalry,”  that  brings  disgrace  upon  the 
entire  legislative  bodies.  Corrupt  lobbyists  and  purchasable 
legislators  have  brought  about  the  conditions  that  have  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  those  expenditures,  for  which  the  insurance 
companies  are  now  being  censured.  Some  of  our  State 
legislatures  have  been  rotten  to  the  core  for  years,  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  who  have  had  any  business  with  them,  and  it 
is  high  time  their  blackmailing  games  were  brought  to  an 
end.  If  the  investigation  should  result  in  striking  some  of 
the  legislative  associates  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
there  will  be  little  occasion  for  surprise.  If  the  investigation 
is  pushed,  as  is  promised,  uninfluenced  by  politicians  or  per¬ 
sonal  friendships,  it  will  be  found  that  insurance  companies, 
in  common  with  other  large  corporations,  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  thoroughly  organized  corruptionists  within  the  halls 
of  various  State  legislatures.  Public  indignation  should  be 
directed  against  such  “combines,”  rather  than  against  the 
plundered  victims  they  lead  yearly  to  the  slaughter. 


Among  the  contributors  to  the  daily  press  who  are  put¬ 
ting  forth  their  ideas  as  to  how  to  conduct  the  life 
insurance  business,  one  has  suggested  that  the  government 
should  take  over  the  business  and  place  it  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  government  officials.  He  argues  that  the  various  States 
are  already  paying  for  the  support  of  an  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  government  could  issue  life  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  companies  now  charge.  To 
show  how  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance  the  writer 
is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  so  far  as  the  Insurance 
Departments  are  concerned,  they  are  not  only  not  supported 
by  the  State,  but  are  made  a  vehicle  through  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  .States  obtain  a  large  revenue.  According  to  official  re¬ 
ports,  the  various  life  insurance  companies  paid  in  1904  for 
taxes,  licenses,  fees,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $9,652,737,  while  the  fire 
insurance  companies  paid  in  taxes  alone  $5,577,225,  making  a 
total  of  $15,229,962,  of  which  the  policyholders  were  de¬ 
frauded  by  the  unjust  and  illogical  requirements  of  the  va¬ 
rious  States.  A  small  portion  only  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
companies  is  for  the  maintenance  of  Insurance  Departments, 
as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  State  officials.  For  instance, 
Colorado  reports  for  1904,  $163,104  of  receipts,  and  disburse¬ 
ments,  $16,527;  Alabama  collected  $86,354  and  expended 
$3198;  Connecticut  received  $122,894  and  paid  out  $26,732; 
Maryland  received  $262,854  and  expended  $14,038;  New 
York  took  in  $281,727  and  paid  out  $139,777;  Ohio  received 
$929,963  and  expended  $88,944,  and  $53,306  for  the  support 
of  public  fire  departments ;  Wisconsin  received  $562,685  and 
paid  out  $20,794.  Since  1883  the  Colorado  Department  has 
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received  $1,510,855  and  paid  out  $243,594,  while  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  since  1890,  received  $598,484.  This  list  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  embrace  every  State  in  the  Union,  showing  that 
every  one  of  them  has  received  from  insurance  companies 
many  times  more  than  it  cost  to  maintain  their  Insurance  De¬ 
partments.  This  does  not  look  very  much  as  though  tax¬ 
payers  were  burdened  with  their  so-called  insurance  super¬ 
vision.  If  the  surplus  over  expenditures  is  not  otherwise 
diverted,  policyholders  are  contributing  very  liberally  to  the 
reduction  of  taxes  that  propertyowners  otherwise  would  have 
to  pay.  Those  Don  Quixotes  who  would  undertake  to  reform 
the  universe  and  make  over  this  particular  planet,  should  at 
least  have  a  basis  of  facts  on  which  to  erect  their  perfected 
superstructure. 


Although  there  are  people  who  decry  the  benefits  of 
official  State  supervision  of  insurance  companies,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  obligation  to  file  a  sworn  annual 
statement  of  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  and  to  secure  a  license  has 
a  deterrent  ef¥ect  upon  some  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
no  scruples  about  conducting  their  business  in  a  reckless,  if 
not  an  absolutely  fraudulent,  manner.  The  records  of  the 
past  are  littered  with  references  to  “old  charter”  or  other  non¬ 
reporting  insurance  concerns  of  all  varieties  which  have  failed 
disastrously — as  regards  their  policyholders.  Certain  States 
have  acquired  unenviable  reputations  as  incubators  of  wild¬ 
cat  insurance  concerns,  fostering  them  Iw  lax  laws  and  the 
absence  of  supervision.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that,  in  this 
respect,  conditions  are  not  as  bad  as  they  were  some  years 
ago ;  but  they  are  not  yet  all  they  should  be.  One  recent  in¬ 
stance  comes  to  mind,  which  illustrates  the  desirability  of 
requiring  all  fire  insurance  companies  to  file  sworn  reports 
annually,  and  to  otherwise  comply  with  all  provisions  of  the 
law  relative  to  companies  transacting  business  in  their  own 
respective  States.  The  Jefferson  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  of  Richmond,  Ma.,  was  incorporated  by  the  State 
Corporation  Commission  in  1904.  It  never  secured  a  license 
from  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  (whose  authority  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  legal  transaction  of  the  business  of  insurance  in 
\drginia),  nor  did  it  make  the  statutory  deposit  of  $10,000 
with  the  State  Treasurer.  However,  it  filed  a  statement 
showing  $90,246  of  assets,  embracing  United  States  bonds 
valued  at  $21,600;  Richmond  city  bonds,  said  to  be  worth 
$10,500;  Virginia  funded  bonds,  carried  at  $11,700;  New 
York  city  bonds  to  the  value  of  $6150;  cash,  $28,719,  and 
other  resources.  Its  statement  of  1904  business  gave  its  pre¬ 
miums  as  $42,217  with  loss  and  expense  ratios  of  29.8  per 
cent  and  35.0  per  cent,  respectively.  Making  so  favorable  an 
exhibit,  and  securing  a  general  agent  who  had  borne  a  good 
reputation  to  conduct  its  surplus  line  business,  its  prospects 
looked  bright.  A  short  time  ago,  however,  it  was  apparently 
unable  to  meet  a  small  loss  claim,  and  was  thrown  into  a 
receiver’s  hands.  What  had  become  of  its  gilt-edged  assets? 
This  is  the  question  which  naturally  arose ;  and  we  wrote  a 
week  or  so  ago  to  the  receiver,  asking  if  the  securities  named 
had  been  turned  over  to  him.  As  yet  we  have  received  no 
reply  to  our  letter ;  but  it  is  understood  that,  up  to  about  the 
first  of  this  month,  no  securities  had  been  placed  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  hands.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  it  would 


seem  advisable  (even  though  not  an  absolute  safe¬ 
guard)  for  business  men,  when  offered  fire  insurance,  to 
accept  only  policies  issued  by  companies  which  are  duly 
licensed  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  respective  States 
in  which  such  companies  are  domiciled. 


LIP'E  insurance  is  at  present  undergoing  the  most 
important  crisis  that  has  ever  occurred  in  its  history 
in  this  country.  Originating  in  the  troubles  between  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  Equitable,  the  criticisms  of  methods  and 
management  have  extended  to  other  companies,  until  it  can 
be  said  that  the  system  itself  is  under  fire.  For  over  eight 
months  the  daily  press  has  teemed  with  statements,  true  and 
false — mostly  false — regarding  life  insurance  practices,  until 
the  general  public  has  become  suspicious  of  all  companies. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  verdict  that  may  be  found  against 
persons  accused  of  various  shortcomings,  the  public  has  vir¬ 
tually  taken  up  the  cry  of  the  yellow  journals  and  condemned 
them  all  before  investigation  or  any  evidence  of  wrongdoing. 
The  large  and  small  companies  are  held  to  be  equally  guilty 
with  the  few  officers  who  have  been  shown  to  be  derelict  in 
certain  respects.  This  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  especially 
hard  upon  the  large  army  of  agents  and  solicitors  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  business  they  can  place  for  the  means  of 
support  for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  sell  the  policies  of  any  company,  no 
matter  how  high  its  standing,  as  persons  solicited  say;  “Prob¬ 
ably  your  company  is  all  right,  but  so  we  thought  of  those 
whose  mismanagement  has  been  exposed.  We  will  wMt  till 
the  investigating  committee  gets  through.”  So  the  agents 
are  put  off  and,  not  being  able  to  secure  business,  their 
income  becomes  an  unknown  quantity.  Their  expenses  con¬ 
tinue,  however,  and  some  of  them  are  having  a  hard  struggle 
to  support  themselves.  During  all  the  controversy  that  has 
been  going  on,  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  solvency 
of  any  company,  and  even  the  one  most  severely  criticised 
has  been  officially  declared  to  be  in  condition  to  fulfill  every 
contract  it  has  made  and  still  have  a  large  surplus.  The  great 
benefits  conferred  in  the  past  by  the  life  insurance  system 
should  not  be  overlooked,  or  its  value  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  be  ignored,  simply  because  a  few  men  charged  with  its 
administration  are  accused  of  having  gone  wrong.  Indi¬ 
viduals  in  all  walks  of  life  go  wrong  sometimes,  but  the 
entire  community  is  not  condemned  because  of  their  wrong¬ 
doing.  Those  companies  that  are  under  fire  must  meet  their 
accusers,  and  justify  themselves  or  stand  convicted,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  those  companies  that  have  never  been  even 
suspected  of  wrongdoing  should  be  condemned  or  their 
reputations  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  be  overlooked.  Their 
representatives  among  the  agents  are,  generally  speaking, 
lawabiding,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.  The  miscon¬ 
duct,  if  such  be  established,  of  a  few  men  cannot  outweigh  the 
honorable  record  of  other  companies,  nor  impeach  the  integ- 
ritv  of  their  agents  and  solicitors.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
are  made  to  suffer  for  offenses  of  which  they  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  for  which  they  are  in  nowise  responsible.  The 
house-cleaning  that  is  going  on  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  life  insurance  business,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
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large  force  of  deserving  men  is  made  to  suf¥er.  We  trust 
this  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  but  that  the  public  will 
speedily  look  upon  the  matter  in  its  proper  light — the  ex¬ 
posure  of  misconduct  in  certain  places  that  does  not  reflect 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  who  are  not 
responsible  for  such  delinquencies. 


The  action  of  those  Insurance  Commissioners  who  have 
tried  to  anticipate  the  findings  of  the  legislative  insur¬ 
ance  investigating  committee,  by  demanding  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  John  A.  McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  Life, 
and  George  W.  Perkins,  vice-president,  is  certainly  prema¬ 
ture.  They  announce  that,  unless  their  demands  for  these 
resignations  are  promptly  complied  with,  the  company’s 
license  to  do  business  within  those  States  will  be  revoked. 
Nevada  led  the  way  in  this  demand  and  Missouri  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  while  one  or  two  minor  States  have  threatened  similar 
action.  The  demand  is  solely  made  on  the  ground  of  the 
New  York  Life’s  campaign  contributions  during  the  gold 
standard  controversies.  The  legislative  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  has  by  no  means  completed  its  labors,  has  made  no 
recommendations  of  any  character  whatever,  and  numerous 
witnesses  are  yet  to  be  heard.  It  would  certainly  be  more  in 
consonance  with  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  if  these  too 
previous  State  insurance  officials  had  waited  until  definite 
charges  are  made  by  the  committee  against  the  officials  of  the 
New  York  Life.  The  New  York  Department  has  superior 
jurisdiction  over  companies  chartered  by  this  State;  and 
when  the  investigation  is  completed  and  the  committee’s 
report  filed,  the  New  York  State  authorities  may  be  relied 
upon  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
Attorney-General  and  the  District  Attorney  are  watching 
the  proceedings  carefully,  and  have  announced  that,  when 
anything  is  developed  demanding  legal  proceedings  to  be 
commenced  against  anyone,  they  will  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
who  have  so  prematurely  threatened  the  New  York  Life,  can 
be  justified  by  law  in  revoking  its  license;  and  if  they  under¬ 
take  to  carry  out  their  threat,  the  company  will  probably 
apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  them  from  interfering  with 
its  business.  But  the  laws  of  the  several  States  give  almost 
despotic  powers  to  Insurance  Commisioners,  leaving  it  to 
their  discretion  to  refuse  to  license  companies,  or  to  cancel 
their  licenses  as  their  individual  judgment  may  direct.  The 
exercise  of  such  arbitrary  power  has  seldom  been  called  in 
question,  but  in  the  present  instance  will  undoubtedly  be 
appealed  from.  The  charge  brought  against  President 
McCall  and  Vice-President  Perkins  is  that  they  contributed 
$150,000  of  the  company’s  funds  to  the  last  three  presidential 
campaigns,  when  the  silver  issue  was  before  the  people. 
Public  sentiment  is  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  such  contri¬ 
butions  were  justified;  but  Mr.  McCall  has  explained  that  if 
the  free  silver  party  had  prevailed,  it  would  have  cost  the 
policyholders  millions  of  dollars  by  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  securities  that  would  have  followed.  Managers  of 
other  great  financial  institutions  felt  the  same  way,  and  made 
large  contributions  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  that  issue.  For 
his  action  in  the  matter,  President  McCall  is  now  called  upon 


by  those  opposed  to  his  action,  to  refund  the  $150,000  and 
to  resign  his  position.  He  is  not  likely  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life,  who 
elected  him  to  office,  will  unquestionably  sustain  him  in  con¬ 
testing  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  Commissioners 
referred  to. 


The  legislative  insurance  investigation  committee  had  as 
witnesses  last  week  several  officers  of  the  New  York 
Life  and  the  Mutual  Life.  Counsel  of  the  committee  directed 
his  inquiries  largely  to  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  sums  paid 
by  these  companies  to  their  attorneys  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  blackmailing  legislation  in  various  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall  made  the  statement  that  three-fourths  of  the 
insurance  bills  introduced  in  State  legislatures  were  of  a 
blackmailing  character,  the  strikers  who  introduced  them 
expecting  to  be  bought  off.  Walter  F.  Thummell,  attorney 
for  the  Mutual  Life,  corroborated  this  statement.  It  was 
shown  by  the  testimony  that  the  Equitable  co-operated  with 
the  others  in  employing  counsel  to  watch  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  to  defeat  hostile  bills.  Their  methods  were  to 
employ  local  counsel  at  State  capitals  and  instruct  them  to 
appear  before  the  legislative  committees  and  oppose  each 
obnoxious  measure.  The  witnesses  all  testified  that  never, 
to  their  knowledge,  had  money  been  paid  to  individual 
legislators  for  their  influence  in  such  matters.  It  was  shown 
that  large  sums  were  paid  to  Judge  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Thum¬ 
mell  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  campaigns  against 
hostile  legislation,  that  they  paid  out  the  money  according  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  were  not  asked  by  the  companies 
for  an  accounting.  Some  of  the  high  moral  papers  have 
harped  upon  this  testimonv  with  much  vehemence,  taking; 
the  ground  that  the  companies  were  spending  large  sums  to 
corrupt  legislators,  thus  holding  the  companies  responsible 
for  a  condition  of  which  they  are  the  victims.  These  journals 
know  that  blackmailing  legislation  has  been  in  vogue  for 
many  years,  and  that  not  only  are  insurance  companies  at¬ 
tacked  by  strikers  at  every  session  of  State  legislatures, 
but  every  other  large  corporation.  The  railroad  companies 
have  had  to  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  defeat 
hostile  legislation,  and  so  universal  has  become  the  practice 
of  introducing  blackmailing  bills  that  the  strikers  have  been 
designated  as  “the  black-horse  cavalry.”  It  has  long"  been 
a  question  for  corporations  to  decide  whether  they  would 
submit  to  legislative  blackmail  or  consent  to  be  driven  out  of 
business.  They  have  simply  had  to  defend  themselves,  and 
they  adopted  the  easiest  way  of  doing  so,  which  was  to 
employ  counsel  to  look  out  for  their  interests.  The  striking 
lobby  at  many  State  capitals  has  become  as  much  of  a  fixed 
institution  as  the  legislature  itself.  It  is  not  the  corporations 
that  seek  to  corrupt  legislatures,  but  it  is  the  legislatures  that 
demand  blackmail  from  corporations  as  the  price  of  their 
continued  existence.  It  is  the  highwayman’s  demand — “vour 
money  or  your  life” — and  as  the  legislatures  are  all  power¬ 
ful  for  evil,  corporations  are  at  their  mercy.  The  legislative 
investigating  committee  is  doing  good  work  in  showing  up 
these  blackmailing  practices,  and  the  probability  is  that  little 
will  be  attempted  in  that  line  this  winter,  especially  if  some 
of  these  attorneys  are  forced  to  tell  how  and  to  whom  thev 
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l)ai(l  llie  inuiicy  lliat  was  furnished  to  them  so  Iil)erally. 
Conuneuting  upon  tliis  condition,  a  well-known  lol)l)yist  is 
quoted  as  saying:  “Some  of  tlicse  liay-seed  legislators  will 
have  to  go  barefoot  this  winter,  for  there  will  be  nothing 
coming  to  them.  This  investigation  has  cut  off  their  source 
of  siqiply,  for  the  corporations  will  refuse  to  be  bled  in  the 
usual  manner.” 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  secretary  of  the  Furniture  Dealers  Association  of  America, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  this  city,  has  sent  out  several  thousand 
circulars  in  support  of  a  resolution  to  organize  a  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  whose  specialty  shall  be  insuring  furniture  factories  and  furniture 
stocks.  It  is  a  remarkable  document,  based  on  the  reported  experience 
of  421  concerns,  both  manufacturers  and  dealers,  covering  forty  States 
and  289  different  cities.  From  these  is  drawn  the  information  that,  in 
varying  periods  from  five  to  twenty  years  and  equalizing  payments  and 
losses  by  means  of  compound  interest,  these  421  concerns  paid  in  fire 
premiums  $2,161,031.54,  and  received  for  losses  $275,423.25,  a  nominal 
excess  of  $1,885,608.29.  With  the  claim  that  there  are  25,000  retail 
dealers  and  3000  factories  in  the  United  States,  the  deduction  from 
the  figures  given  is  drawn  that  the  trade  paid,  in  an  average  period 
of  ten  years,  in  excess  of  losses,  $27,912,165;  and  it  is  urged  that  a 
special  furniture  insurance  company  could  save  to  the  trade  half  that 
sum. 

Regarding  the  pending  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  board  and 
the  Exchange,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  method  of  using 
experts  be  employed  and,  if  possible,  the  same  expert  be  engaged,  in 
order  that  the  points  may  be  more  clearly  brought  out  where  there 
is  friction  and  need  of  harmony.  The  work  1)egun  by  the  finance 
committee  will  probably  be  continued,  provided  the  new  board  com¬ 
mittee  is  satisfied  that  the  expert  chosen  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  A  member,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  investigation, 
says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  of  tlie 
Exchange,  as  well  as  of  the  New  York  board. 

Some  of  the  companies  are  growing  restless  regarding  the  expected 
benefits  which  were  to  come  to  the  Exchange  companies  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  restricted  sprinkler  schedule  upon  the  mutual  class 
of  risks.  These  companies  are  outside  of  the  Factory  Insurance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  have  received  a  hint  from  some  quarters  that  the  business 
in  this  city  is  likely  to  go  to  the  association,  and  the  outsiders  have 
no  chance  in  the  competition.  One  of  the  outsiders  inquires  how  the 
majority  of  the  companies  are  any  better  off  than  they  were  before  the 
restricted  schedule  was  adopted. 

Recent  lumber  fires  in  the  Northwest  have  brought  grief  to  the 
hearts  of  several  non-agency  companies,  as  well  as  surplus  business 
in  this  city.  They  were  firm  believers  in  the  lumber  risks,  on  account 
of  the  high  rates  which  were  paid ;  and  while  acknowledging  that  it 
was  a  fair  gamble,  seem  to  have  ignored  the  chance  of  loss. 

Complaints  have  reached  the  Department  from  the  officials  of  West¬ 
ern  States  that  policies  of  unknown  Lloyds  are  being  issued  by  brokers 
and  others,  and  obtain  some  degree  of  credit  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  in  this  State.  As  this  is  affirmatively 
untrue,  it  is  still  insisted  that  the  failure  of  this  State  to  put  an  end 
to  the  operation  of  irresponsible  Lloyds  is  accepted  as  evidence  of 
approval.  The  complainants  forget  that  the  legitimate  Lloyds  have 
some  rights  under  the  law ;  and  although  these  are  not  aimed  at  by 
the  Western  officials,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Lloyds  ac¬ 
cused  of  dealing  in  worthless  policies  place  themselves  outside  of  the 
law  by  refusing  to  write  upon  property  in  this  State.  LTntil  they  do 
this,  the  Department  has  no  ground  to  proceed  against  them. 

A  proposition  has  been  forwarded  to  London,  to  the  English  Lloyds, 
for  insurance  upon  the  lives  of  five  elephants  now  performing  in  this 
city.  These  elephants  are  under  contracts  which  net  their  owners 


.several  thousand  dollars  per  month,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  such 
contracts  the  proposed  insurance  is  indicated. 

Large  lines  are  l)eing  placed  this  month  on  tlie  holiday  goods,  in 
storage  stores,  which  have  been  imported  recently  and  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  for  consumption  within  a  month. 

A  recent  paragraj)!)  in  this  column,  that  the  warning  from  Boston 
that  offers  are  pending  on  certain  wholesale  grocery  risks — rather  late 
on  account  of  a  similar  warning  for  the  New  York  E.xchange — has 
brought  out  information  that  the  last  caution  refers  to  renewals,  and 
generally  that  the  situation  is  worse  than  ever.  We  gave  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  we  found  it  in  the  records  of  the  Exchange. 

Among  the  anomalies  of  the  recent  monthly  list,  sent  out  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Exchange,  of  policies  canceled  for  non-payment  of  pre¬ 
miums,  is  mention  of  twenty-four  policies  issued  to  a  woman  upon  a 
row  of  apartment  houses  which  were  “direct”  without  brokerage.  The 
amount  involved  is  over  $100,000,  and  the  companies  which  cultivate 
“direct”  business  may  well  wi.sh  that  the  insured  may  next  time  try 
some  other  method. 

The  brokerage  association  is  considering  the  charges  preferred 
against  three  different  brokers,  upon  which  the  revocation  of  their 
certificates  is  asked  for.  The  cancellation  of  certificates  brings  notor¬ 
iety  to  the  culprits,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  brokers  regard  it  as  useless 
as  a  means  of  preventing  accused  brokers  from  obtaining  commissions. 
Thus  far  there  is  reason  to  believe  every  broker  who  has  lost  his 
certificate  has  collected  his  commission  as  usual  through  some  other 
broker. 

Henry  Evans,  president,  and  Francis  C.  Moore,  ex-president  of  the 
Continental,  arrived  home  last  Saturday  on  the  “Cedric.” 

John  B.  Kenney,  formerly  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  moved  to  this  city, 
and  will  adjust  fire  losses  in  this  vicinity. 

The  First  Bohemian  Reinsurance  of  Prague  has  discontinued 
writing  surplus  lines  in  this  country. 

Albert  E.  Griffin  has  been  appointed  Brooklyn  local  agent  for  the 
German  Alliance  of  New  York  and  the  Orient  of  Hartford. 

John  A.  Kelly  of  Blagden,  Kelly  &  Fuller  has  returned  from 
Europe. 

.'\t  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
held  last  Friday,  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  fire  alarm  ser¬ 
vice  was  adopted  as  suhmitted  by  Chairman  Shallcross,  and  referred 
liack,  with  instructions  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  municipal 
authorities  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
report  was  the  borough  of  Manhattan  only,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
fire  alarm  service  within  that  area  was  found  to  be  in  a  condition 
verging  on  collapse.  The  New  York  fire  department  had  previously 
made  an  examination  of  the  fire  alarm  system. 

George  L.  Shepley  of  Starkweather  &  Shepley  sailed  for  Europe 
this  week  on  the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  11.” 

There  are  rumors  afloat  that  a  formal  announcement  will  soon  be 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  Alliance  Assurance  will  absorb  the  County 
F'ire  Office  of  London.  The  latter  company  transacts  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  writing  no  foreign  risks. 

The  minute  adopted  at  a  recent  session  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  opposing  national  super¬ 
vision  of  insurance,  has  been  concurred  with  by  tbe  committee  on 
laws  and  legislation,  and  the  latter  body  is  sending  out  circulars  to 
companies  advising  them  of  the  opinion  reached. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

District  Attorney  Jerome  stated  last  week  that  as  soon  as  the 
legislative  insurance  committee  had  finished  its  work  an  extraordinary 
grand  jury  will  investigate  the  insurance  affairs. 

President  E.  W.  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  reports  very 
gratifying  results  for  the  month  of  September — a  substantial  increase 
having  been  made  over  September,  1904.  In  a  personal  letter  to  the 
field  force  he  asks  each  producer  to  make  October  a  good  month  by 
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writing  all  the  business  possible  without  the  company  allotting  speci¬ 
fied  amounts  to  be  reached. 

The  New  York  Life  closed  its  September  business  in  a  very  grati¬ 
fying  manner,  the  amount  of  new  applications  being  considerably 
ahead  of  September,  1904. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  has  voted  to  rescind  the 
three  per  cent  rates  on  floating  policies  covering  automobiles,  thus 
leaving  each  individual  company  to  charge  whatever  rate  it  pleases. 

Tlie  question  of  extending  the  stamp  system  in  Maine  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Robert  Bennett  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
committee  of  the  Exchange,  and  H.  J.  Hill  chairman  of  the  Hingham 
committee. 

Eugene  S.  Archer,  Connecticut  special  agent  of  the  German- 
American,  has  been  elected  to  active  membership  in  the  New  England 
Insurance  Exchange. 

There  was  a  fire — not  incendiary  this  time — in  the  yards  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  recently,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  This 
road  has  been  a  heavy  sufiferer,  on  account  of  incendiary  fires,  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  board  rescinded  its  former  rule,  relative  to  charges  for  signs  on 
buildings,  and  adopted  a  substitute,  whereby  signs  on  buildings  are 
to  be  treated  as  defects,  for  which  minimum  charges  will  be  made, 
the  amounts  to  be  added  both  to  the  building  and  contents. 

The  recommendation  of  the  tariff  committee,  that  the  charge  for 
builders’  permits  for  concrete  buildings  be  the  same  as  the  charge 
for  builders’  permit  in  wooden  buildings,  was  adopted;  also  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  committee,  providing  for  insuring 
automobile  garages  when  pajinent  is  made  for  the  use  of  gasolene  on 
the  premises. 

T.  H.  Raymond,  Cambridge,  has  purchased  the  agency  business  of 
H.  A.  Chester. 

It  is  reported  that  the  metropolitan  agency  of  the  Reliance  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  transferred  from  Wheelock  &  Serratt  to  Martin 
L.  Cate  &  Co. 

Special  Agent  H.  E.  Burns  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen  has  gone  to 
California,  where  he  will  be  united  in  marriage  to  a  niece  of  Ex- 
Governor  Stone  of  that  State. 

Thomas  L.  OBrion,  F.  C.  Church  and  James  Gould,  brokers  for  the 
Boston  and  Northern  and  Old  Colony  Railroad  joint  schedules,  have 
placed  the  line,  which  amounts  to  $7,500,000,  in  New  York  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  at  two  per  cent  for  three  years.  The  annual  rate  named  by  the 
New  England  Exchange  is  66%  cents. 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  agency  of  the  Royal  Exchange  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Thomas  F.  Porter  to  Silsbee,  Baker,  Geer  &  Ingalls. 

George  P.  Field  of  Field  &  Cowles  has  been  chosen  a  director  on 
the  local  board  of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange 
has  recommended  that  rates  on  rents  and  leasehold  interest  forms  be 
made  the  same  as  for  buildings.  If  eighty  per  cent  of  the  annual 
rental  is  guaranteed,  the  eighty  per  cent  rate  is  to  be  used ;  otherwise, 
the  flat  rate  will  prevail. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
have  signed  the  new  agreement  regulating  sub-agency  commissions. 
The  agreement  has  already  been  published  in  The  Spect.\tor. 

Prominent  visiting  underwriters  to  Boston,  the  past  week,  included 
General  Manager  W.  T.  Price  of  London,  and  E.  G.  Richards,  United 
States  manager  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile. 

The  Boston  agency  of  the  State  of  Liverpool  has  been  placed  with 
Francis  H.  Stevens. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

George  S.  Wheeler  will  manage  the  burglary  department  of  Taft  & 
Parker,  Boston,  general  agents  of  the  Empire  State  Surety  Company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committees  representing  the  Royal 


Arcanum  in  Massachusetts  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  begin 
legal  proceedings  against  the  sui)reme  council  of  the  order,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adoption  by  that  body  of  the  new  assessment  rates, 
judge  Moorficld  Storey  has  been  retained  as  leading  counsel  for  the 
Massachusetts  branch,  and  the  court  proceedings  will  be  commenced 
at  once.  The  first  step  will  be  a  motion  for  an  injunction.  The 
legality  of  the  action  of  the  supreme  council  will  be  attacked  on  three 
grounds:  That  it  had  no  right  to  change  the  rates  to  the  attained 
age ;  that  the  offering  of  six  various  options  to  the  members  is,  in 
effect,  a  cancellation  of  the  benefit  certificate  and  a  violation  of  the 
contract;  and  that  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  prohibit  the  accumu¬ 
lation  in  the  emergency  fund  of  more  than  three  benefits  at  one 
time,  whereas  the  new  plan  will  force  the  accumulation  in  that  fund 
of  a  great  many  more  than  three.  It  was  voted  that  an  assessment 
of  fifty  cents  be  levied  upon  each  member  to  defray  the  cost  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  Councils  of  Massachusetts  were  advised  not  to  accept  any  of  the 
six  options  offered,  and  were  also  advised  to  tender,  on  the  day  of 
the  next  payment,  the  amount  of  the  old  assessment;  and  if  that  is 
not  accepted,  to  file  a  written  protest  against  the  new  rate.  Members 
were  also  asked  not  to  drop  out  of  the  order,  at  least  until  the  litiga¬ 
tion  is  over. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Harry  A.  Randall,  counterman  and  chief  clerk  of  the  Wagner  & 
Taylor  agency,  has  the  sympathy  of  the  street  in  the  loss  of  his 
sixteen-year-old  daughter,  Mary  E.,  who  died  last  w'eek  from  Bright’s 
disease. 

Agent  A.  P.  Haldane  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Sun  of  London,  which  withdrew  from  that  city  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wilson  Curtin  have  sent  out  invitations  for 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Katherine  Irvine,  to  Lawrence  John 
Brengle,  on  Saturday,  October  21.  Mr.  Curtin  is  of  the  firm  of  Curtin 
&  Brockie,  the  Philadelphia  representatives  of  Johnson  &  Higgins, 
and  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Brengle  began  his  insurance  career  here  in 
that  office  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Hooper,  the  adjuster  of  the  corporation  in 
New  York.  Subsequently  Mr.  Brengle  w'as  transferred  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  office  of  Johnson  &  Higgins,  where  he  has  remained  until  the 
present  time.  It  is  tliought  that  he  will  now  lie  transferred  to  the 
New  York  office. 

Since  the  attempt  made  by  Charles  Fearon  &  Co.,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  Delaware 
Insurance  Company  for  outside  parties  to  secure  control  of  that  cor¬ 
poration,  it  is  understood  that  the  same  interests  have  continued 
quietly  to  accumulate  additional  shares.  Profiting  by  the  recent  e.x- 
perience  of  other  local  companies,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  created  the  Fidelity  Shareholders’  Company,  with  $40,000  capital, 
as  a  holding  corporation,  and  it  was  aniTounced  last  week  that  a 
majority  of  the  shares  of  the  Delaware  are  held  by  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  President  Paulding  having  purchased  a  large  block  through 
Fearon  &  Co.  on  Saturday.  The  only  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Fidelity  who  is  not  an  official  or  director  of  the  Delaware  is  E. 
Clarence  Miller,  a  prominent  banker  of  this  city. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of 
this  city,  held  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
to  $200,000  and  the  surplus  to  $300,000.  Control  of  the  company 
having  finally  passed  to  Billington,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  through  holding 
1800  of  the  2000  shares,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Sidney  E. 
Hutchinson,  president ;  David  Billington,  vice-president,  and  C.  B. 
Jennings,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  few  shares  of  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  brought  150  at  auction  last  week,  the  price  at  which  the  new 
interests  secured  control,  but  an  apparent  market  advance  of  26  points. 

Hugh  I.  Wilson,  recently  admitted  to  the  prominent  insurance  firm 
of  Huidekoper  &  Wilson,  is  to  be  married,  on  Saturday,  to  Miss 
Mary  Warren. 

In  their  desire  to  hold  what  they  have  and  secure  a  large  percentage 
of  lines  on  the  sprinklered  risks  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  it  is  said 
that  certain  companies  have  brought  great  pressure  on  the  associations 
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controlling  the  territorj'  to  make  radical  reductions  in  present  rates 
on  such  risks,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
is  preparing  to  make  the  desired  changes. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Resident  Manager  John  W.  Uonahue  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  has 
appointed  Norman  Cooper,  formerly  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Casualty,  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  building  up  of  the  Mary¬ 
land’s  plate-glass  insurance  business  in  this  territory. 

On  fire  insurance  policies  it  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  custom, 
where  the  property  covered  is  in  process  of  removal  to  another  location, 
for  companies  to  make  an  endorsement  covering  pro  rata  in  both 
places  during  removal.  The  companies  members  of  the  conference  on 
burglary  and  theft  insurance  rates,  however,  will  not  grant  such  a 
privilege  on  policies  covering  those  contingencies.  Their  rule  on  the 
subject  reads  thus:  “Where  a  part  of  the  insurance  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  location,  an  additional  premium  must  be  charged, 
so  that  the  company  receives  the  same  premium  as  though  the  in¬ 
surance  applying  to  the  two  separate  locations  were  written  under  two 
separate  policies.”  Brokers  generally  and  the  public  are  not  aware  of 
this  rule,  and  its  enforcement  has  brought  about  so  much  friction  that 
several  of  the  companies  have  seriously  taken  up  the  question  of  re¬ 
scinding  the  said  rule,  with  every  prospect  of  early  success. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Insurance  Commissioners  and  “Graft.” 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

While  various  Insurance  Commissioners  are  expressing  holy  horror  over  the 
alleged  offenses  of  several  officers  of  life  insurance  companies,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  print  a  list  of  State  insurance  officials  who  have  gone  wrong  in  the  last 
ten  years  or  so?  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  charges  of 
blackmail  and  other  official  misconduct,  there  have  been  nauseating  disclosures 
and  great  scandal  in  several  States,  and  that  at  least  two  or  three  of  these  in¬ 
surance  supervisors  lost  their  official  heads  in  consequence.  Let  us  have  the  list. 
New  York,  October  4.  Insurance. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Physicians  Defense  Making  a  Fight. 

The  Physicians  Defense  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  contesting 
the  right  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  and  other  companies  to  write  a  con¬ 
tract  in  Minnesota  indemnifying  physicians  against  loss  from  suits  for 
malpractice,  and  a  hearing  was  recently  had  before  Attorney-General 
Young  of  Minnesota  and  Insurance  Commissioner  O’Brien. 

C.  M.  Niezer  of  Fort  Wayne,  for  the  plaintiff  company,  argued  that 
malpractice  was  not  an  accident  and  hence  not  a  subject  of  casualty  in¬ 
surance.  That  under  the  charter  held  by  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  it  could  not  write  its  present  form  of  policy.  The  policy  of  the 
plaintiff  company,  the  lawyer  contended,  was  an  agreement  to  render 
legal  services  to  physicians — not  to  indemnify  them  against  loss,  as  no 
judgments  were  paid.  He  also  made  the  point  that  public  policy  is 
against  such  contracts  as  those  issued  by  the  Maryland  Casualty,  as 
they  tended  to  make  the  medical  profession  less  careful  in  its  practice. 

C.  T.  Bond  of  Baitimore  appeared  for  the  Maryland  Casualty  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  cross  bill  asking  that  the  Physicians  Defense  be  declared  an  in¬ 
surance  company  and  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  insurance  laws  of 
Minnesota.  He  declared  that  to  undertake  to  insure  physicians  against 
loss  from  malpractice  suits  was  a  risk  pure  and  simple,  contingent  on 
certain  probabilities  and  the  premiums  were  computed  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  suits  arising.  The  Physicians  Defense  has  been  declared 
not  an  insurance  company  in  thirty-one  States,  but  in  Ohio  a  different 
opinion  was  rendered. 


New  Accident  Contract. 

The  Fideiity  and  Casuaity  has  issued  a  new  contract  known  as  “The 
$10,000  Policy,”  containing  the  following  schedule  of  benefits:  $5000  for 
accidental  death,  loss  of  both  hands,  both  feet,  both  eyes,  hand  and  foot; 
$2500  for  loss  of  one  foot,  one  hand,  one  eye.  In  addition  $25  is  allowed 
"for  each  week  of  disability  between  the  date  of  the  accident  and  the 
date  of  death,  dismemberment,  or  loss  of  sight — not  however  to  exceed 
two  hundred  weeks.”  For  ali  other  acidents  weekly  Indemnity  of  $25  is 


granted.  Double  indemnities  are  paid  under  the  usual  terms  and  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  surgeons  fees,  and  for  the  death  or  injury  of  the  benefi¬ 
ciary.  Should  accidental  injury  cause  insanity,  $5000  is  paid,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  $25  a  week  for  two  years  and  $25  a  week  for  the  period  of  disability, 
not  to  exceed  six  months.  A  like  sum  is  paid  where  the  injury  to  the 
assured  result  in  paralysis  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and 
one  foot,  and  in  addition,  $25  a  week  for  one  year,  and  also  $25  a  week  for 
the  period  of  disability  not  exceeding  90  days. 

Another  new  feature  is:  If  any  child  of  the  assured  is  injured,  in¬ 
demnity  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  child  is  payable  to  the  assured 
should  the  injury  result  in  death,  loss  of  both  hands,  both  feet,  or  one 
hand  and  one  foot,  as  follows:  1  year,  $30;  2  years,  $34;  3  years,  $40; 
4  years,  $48;  5  years,  $58;  6  years,  $140;  7  years,  $168;  8  years,  $200;  9 
years,  $240;  10  years,  $300;  11  years,  $380;  12  years,  $460;  13  years,  $520; 
14  years,  $520;  15  years,  $520.  For  the  loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot 
one-half  of  above  benefits  are  payable.  The  policy  is  issued  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $25. 


Boiler  License  Reform. 

Police  Commissioner  McAdoo  of  New  York  has  announced  that  here¬ 
after  all  applicants  for  boiler  licenses  will  be  publicly  examined  in  the 
trial  room  at  police  headquarters,  their  names  published  and  the  license 
issued  by  the  comniisioner,  and  not  by  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
boiler  squad,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Commenting  upon  this  action  the  commissioner  said: 

I  do  not  believe  the  granting  of  these  licenses  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  department  at  all.  It  always  leaves  suspicion  as  well  as 
chances  of  temptation  for  policemen  on  that  squad.  I  believe  there  ought 
to  be  a  civilian  board,  or  else  the  licenses_should  be  granted  by  the 
fire  department.  I  have  had  so  many  complaints  in  regard  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  boiler  licenses  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  system  should  be 
abolished.  It  is  absurd,  anyway,  that  high-priced  policemen  should  do 
these  jobs  when  they  are  so  much  needed  tor  p’atrol  duty. 

The  present  system  has  been  severely  criticised  from  time  to  time  and 
about  two  years  ago  its  evils  were  clearly  brought  out  in  the  trial  of 
two  policemen,  when  it  was  shown  that  not  only  had  they  received 
money  for  securing  licenses,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  li¬ 
cense  unless  a  certain  sum  was  paid  to  “defray  expenses.” 

The  position  cf  sergeant  of  the  boiler  squad  has  always  been  a  coveted 
one  in  the  police  department. 


August  Embezzlements. 

Press  notices  and  despatches,  as  collated  by  the  fidelity  department 
of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  oFNew  York,  for  the  month  of 
August,  1905,  indicate  defalcation  as  follows:  Banks,  $116,800;  benev¬ 
olent  societies,  $6646;  building  and  loan  associations,  $413;  Federal 
and  State,  $220,237.16;  firms  and  corporations,  $27,935.66;  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  $28,322;  municipal,  $6,675.10;  transportation  companies,  $8,611.88; 
miscellaneous,  $35,110.41;  total,  $450,751.21. 


Close  Call  for  Walter  Q.  Cowles. 

Secretary  Walter  G.  Cowles,  of  the  liability  department  of  the 
Travelers,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
his  automobile  was  struck  by  an  express  train  at  Cobalt,  near  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  His  son,  Richard  Goodwin  Cowies,  five  years  old,  was  killed 
and  Mrs.  Cowles  received  severe  injuries  from  which  recovery  is  said 
to  be  impossible.  Secretary  Cowles,  his  wife’s  sister  and  the  chauffeur 
escaped  injury. 


A  German  View  of  Credit  Insurance. 

Director  Max  Gottschall  of  the  German  Credit  Association  is  reported 
as  saying  apropos  of  credit  insurance: 

What  makes  credit  insurance  impossible  is  not  the  want  of  statistics, 
but  rather  the  comparison  of  risks  as  carried  out  in  all  other  insurance 
branches,  which  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  For  those  houses  that 
have  nothing  but  thoroughly  sound  business  transactions  such  an  insur¬ 
ance  would  not  be  necessary.  Their  loss  amounts  to  one-eighth  or  one- 
half  per  cent  at  the  most,  and  the  premiums  tor  so  insignificant  a  risk 
would  therefore  be  too  high.  On  the  other  hand,  those  houses  whose 
clientele  is  of  a  doubtful  character  should  pay  tar  larger  premiums, 
while  houses  having  a  third  or  fourth-rate  clientele,  for  whom  insurance 
would  be  very  desirable,  would  have  to  pay  premiums  which  would  be 
quite  abnormal.  To  establish  insurance  upon  indispensable  information 
could  only  be  done  by  virtue  of  a  legal  obligation  for  the  insured  to 
supply  these  indispensable  characteristics,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
trader  would  have  to  submit  his  books  to  official  controllers. 

Mr.  Gottschall  gives  as  his  opinion,  however,  that  it  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  to  place  any  reliance  upon  such  an  obligation. 
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Minor  Casualty  Notes 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  has  applied  for  admission  to  Indiana. 

— The  Peoples  Surety  of  Brooklyn  has  joined  the  Burglary  Under¬ 
writers  Association. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  intends  to  enter  Missouri  for  burglary 
and  plate  glass  lines. 

—The  West  Virginia  Casualty  of  Clarksburg  has  entered  the  industrial 
accident  insurance  field. 

— J.  C.  McCormick  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  agents 
for  the  Grand  Rapids  Accident  and  Health,  succeeding  A.  M.  Van  Horn, 
resigned. 

—The  Chicago  Personal  Accident  Underwriters  Association  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  have  a  bureau  where  the  names  of  unsatisfactory  brokers,  physi¬ 
cians  and  assured  will  be  kept. 

— The  Travelers  Agents  Record  says;  Accident  insurance  has  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  gold  mine.  Everyone  knows  it’s  there  from  the  yield  that 
comes  from  scratching  the  top.  All  that  is  needed  is  familiarity  with 
what  you  have  to  sell  and  hard  work. 

—The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Telephone  Company  has  secured  hold¬ 
up  insurance  through  Henry  S.  Pettit  of  the  National  Surety  in  Brooklyn. 
The  policy  covers  messengers,  stations  and  counting  rooms  in  northern 
New  Jersey  and  part  of  Long  Island. 

— Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  National 
Accident  Society  of  New  York,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  organi¬ 
zation,  succeeding  the  late  Charles  H.  W’ebb.  Edward  A.  Barnum  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  as  vice-president.  The  National  will  soon 
reorganize  on  a  stock  basis. 

—On  October  19  Miss  Florence  Mabelle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  George  Wilson,  is  to  be  married  to  Ten  Broeck  Monroe  Ter- 
hune,  at  All  Angel’s  Church,  New  York.  Mr.  Terhune  is  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  Casualty  Company,  in  which  position 
he  has  been  highly  successful. 

— At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Travelers  it  was  decided  to  eliminate 
the  ten-day  limit  clause  from  the  accident  policies,  under  which  it  was 
necessary  for  a  claimant  to  make  his  claim  within  ten  days  after  the 
accident.  It  was  also  decided  that  in  the  future  there  would  be  no  pro¬ 
rating  with  other  companies  on  losses. 

— Chicago  liability  managers  report  that  conditions  in  that  city  are 
growing  worse  instead  of  better,  as  there  appears  <0  be  no  minimum 
limit  to  the  rates  some  companies  will  accept.  The  managers,  however, 
look  for  improved  conditions  under  the  new  reserve  law  of  Illinois, 
which  is  similar  to  that  in  force  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and 
several  other  States. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


— The  Fred  L.  Gray  Company  of  Minneapolis  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
agers  tor  the  Metropolitan  Surety  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Northern  Michigan. 

— The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has  written  a  $600,000  bond 
for  the  administrators  of  the  estate  of  J.  C.  Woofers,  deceased.  The 
company’s  agents  at  Crockett  and  Houston,  Tex.,  secured  the  business. 

— The  ^tna  Indemnity  recently  placed  a  $100,000  bond  with  Joseph  T. 
Carew,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railroad.  The  business  was  placed  by  the  company’s  Cincinnati  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  General  Underwriting  Company,  of  which  G.  G.  Brown 
is  manager. 

— A  peculiar  suit  has  been  brought  at  Houston,  Texas,  against  the 
contracting  firm  of  Rocke  &  Smith  and  its  surety,  the  National  of  New 
York.  The  firm  was  to  erect  a  public  school  building,  a  percentage  of 
the  contract  price  to  be  paid  every  thirty  days  upon  certificate  of  the 
architect.  The  city  attorney  subsequently  ruled  that  this  constituted  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  work,  and  advised  against  further  payments,  whereupon 
the  builders  refused  to  go  on  with  the  job  and  the  city  has  sued  to  compel 
their  doing  so. 

— The  Sherrick  case  in  Indiana  has  developed  the  fact  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  custom  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  Indiana  law  actually 
provides  that  taxes  of  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
that  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  not  to  the  State 
Auditor,  the  latter  official  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  other 
than  to  report  to  the  companies  what  their  taxes  are.  The  only  insur¬ 
ance  money  that  the  Auditor  is  allowed  to  collect  is  his  fees  for  ex¬ 
aminations,  etc.  The  American  Surety  Company  will  be  particularly  in¬ 


terested  in  this  matter,  as  it  may  escape  liability  on  its  bond  for  any 
misuse  by  Sherrick  of  State  funds  which  came  wrongfully  into  his  hands. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Sherrick  collected  $176,000  in  fees  during  his 
term  of  office  and  the  surety  company  may  be  liable  for  thes. 

— The  Illinois  Surety  is  steadily  broadening  its  field  and  has  just 
entered  Nebraska,  and  has  applied  for  admission  to  Iowa,  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Missouri.  In  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  agents 
report  direct  to  the  company;  and  in  Ohio,  district  agents  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  In  Missouri, 
district  agencies  will  be  established  at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Iowa 
agents  will  report  directly  to  the  company,  and  Michigan  is  a  State 
which  the  company  may  enter  in  the  near  future.  D.  Edward  Monroe 
is  the  new  superintendent  of  agencies. 

— A  statement  regarding  the  Ohio  surety  measure  known  as  the 
Crafts  bill  has  been  circulated  from  the  Democratic  headquarters  at 
Columbus.  The  statement  says: 

Representative  Crafts  of  Portage  county  was  the  author  of  House  Bill 
No.  136,  “relating  to  giving  surety  bonds.”  This  law  required  that  all 
bonds,  undertakings,  recognizances,  etc.,  for  the  performance  of  official 
or  fiduciary  duties,  as  well  as  for  administrators,  executors,  guardians, 
trustees  and  other  fiduciaries  whose  bonds  are  fixed  by  the  court  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2000,  shall  be  secured  by  some  regularly  authorized  surety  or 
fidelity  company,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on 
all  single  liability  bonds  and  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  where  there  is 
double  liability,  to  be  paid  for  by  public  officials  out  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  and  in  other  cases  out  of  the  estates  held  in  trust  or  in  administra¬ 
tion. 

This  practically  abolished  the  giving  of  bonds  for  any  ordinary  purpose 
secured  by  private  individuals  and  tree  of  cost,  and  compelled  almost 
everyone  giving  security  of  a  public  character  to  do  business  with  the 
surety  companies.  This  would  compel  the  taxpayers,  estates  and  trust 
funds  to  pay  $10,000  on  every  $1,000,000  in  bonds;  and  as  those  bonds  in 
Ohio  run  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  the  annual  graft  w’ould  run 
from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Buffalo  Life  Completes  Organization. 

On  October  2,  the  Buffalo  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  surplus  $150,000,  consisting  of  2000  shares 
at  125,  all  subscribed.  The  capital  of  $100,000  has  been  deposited  with 
the  Insurance  Department  at  Albany.  The  following  officers  have  been 
elected:  President,  C.  H.  Wood;  secretary,  C.  E.  Channell;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  John  L.  McNeil,  Denver,  Col.;  Horace  F.  Taylor,  Edwin  R.  Smith. 


Philadelphia  Afutual  Life  Organizes. 

Perry  &  Clouney  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  representatives  of  the  Life 
Association  of  America,  have  completed  the  organization  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  time.  Andrew  Maloney,  a  prominent  lawyer,  is  to  be 
president  of  the  company.  Offices  have  been  leased  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Building. 


Railway  Mutual  Indemnity  Company. 

A  COMPANY  bearing  this  title  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  commenced  business  with  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  offices  have  been  leased  in  the  Drexel  building.  This 
company  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  liability  for  ac¬ 
cident  caused  by  the  operation  of  street  railways,  or  their  equipment,  to 
employees,  passengers  and  the  public.  The  company  is  backed  by 
prominent  Philadelphians  who  are  in  close  affiliation  with  the  largest 
street  railway  Interests  in  that  city.  Thomas  L.  Hicks  is  president  of 
the  company,  Wm.  Bancroft  Mellor,  treasurer,  and  W.  Harry  Miller, 
secretary. 


Middle  States  Life,  Plre  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Jacob  Litt,  the  theatrical  manager,  died  recently.  He  had  $130,000  in  the 
New  York  Life. 

— The  New  York  Life  recently  paid  a  claim  of  $140,000  on  a  policy  held  by  the 
late  William  H.  Tailer  of  New  York. 

—James  W.  Durbrow  &  Co.  of  New  York  city  will  manage  the  surplus  line 
department  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg. 

—The  Pittsburg  agency  of  the  Equitable  Life,  under  Manager  Edward  A. 
Woods,  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  on  November 
1.  In  1905  the  premium  income  of  this  remarkable  agency  was  $3,062,657;  in- 
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surancc  in  force,  $78,235,500;  new  business,  $11,216,554;  number  of  policies  in 
force,  28,790;  policyholders  carrying  $100,000  or  more,  103. 

— Advices  from  Kochcstcr  are  to  the  effect  that  Justice  Foote  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  granted  an  injunction,  suspending  the  I’lurnix  National  Fire  of  Mon¬ 
roe  county.  New  York,  from  operating  during  the  pending  of  an  action  brought 
charging  illegal  incorporation. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


Opening  of  Employers  Liability  Building. 

By  the  opening,  in  Boston,  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  the  company  has  new  and  commodious  offices,  thoroughly 
adequate  for  its  United  States  business. 

A  large  number  of  invitations  were  sent  out  for  the  reception,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  11  A.  M.  and  1  I’.  M.,  the  oflices  were  thronged  with 
gentlemen  representing  all  lines  of  business,  who  were  most  pronounced 
in  their  admiration  of  the  new  structure  and  offices. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  manager  of  the  Employers  Liability, 
received  in  his  private  office,  which  was  transformed  into  a  bower  of 
beauty  by  masses  of  choice  flowers  sent  by  friends  and  other  well-wishers. 

On  the  second  floor,  a  collation  was  served,  after  which  the  floors 
above  were  inspected. 

The  new  building  is  owned  by  Harvard  University  and  is  leased  to  the 
Employers  Liability  Corporation  for  a  term  of  fifty  years.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  September  29.  The  corporation  occupies  the  first,  third  and 
fourth  floors,  and  a  part  of  the  ninth. 

The  private  office  of  Manager  Appleton  is  on  the  Broad  street  front  of 
the  building.  Other  executive  offices  and  the  claims  department  are  on 
the  same  floor,  on  the  Central  street  side. 

The  fidelity  department  is  on  the  third  floor,  while  the  fourth  floor  will 
be  given  over  to  the  main  clerical  force.  On  the  ninth  floor  are  the  board 
rooms  of  the  trustees  and  executive  committee;  also  a  room  designed  for 
business  sessions,  which  is  furnished  with  a  heavy  oak  table  and  leather- 
upholstered  oak  chairs. 

The  building  itself  is  very  imposing  in  appearance.  Its  outer  walls,  as 
far  up  as  the  first  of  the  three  belt-courses,  are  of  brownstone.  Above 
that  they  are  brick,  with  brownstone  trimmings.  The  third  belt-course 
is  combined  with  a  balcony,  which  extends  around  three  sides  of  the 
building. 

United  States  Manager  Samuel  Appleton  has  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  business  life  in  the  insurance  business.  From  1886  to  1899,  he 
was  Boston  general  agent  of  the  Employers  Liability,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  United  States  managers  on  March  1,  1899,  his  firm  being  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Dana.  January  1,  1903,  Mr.  Appleton  became  sole  United  States 
manager  and  attorney. 


New  England  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— Charles  E.  Porter,  of  the  Hartford  firm  of  1'.  F.  Small  &  Co.,  died  in  that 
city  recently  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

— The  Mountain  Mutual  Fire  of  Denver  has  been  examined  by  the  Colorado 
authorities,  and  appears  to  have  been  found  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

— J.  D.  Eaton,  special  agent  of  the  Continental  of  New  York,  has  resigned  to 
become  an  independent  adjuster,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

— Edward  H.  Nealley  of  Bangor,  Maine,  president  of  the  Merchants  of  that 
city,  died  recently,  following  an  operation  at  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  Port¬ 
land. 

— Judge  James  M.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Berkshire  Life  since  1875,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  its  advisory  counsel,  died  in  Boston  on  October  2.  He 
was  sixty-seven  years  old. 

— The  Union  Mutual  Life  reports  $1,200,000  of  new  business  written  during 
September,  which  is  more  than  $4tX>,000  larger  than  the  figures  for  September, 
1904.  The  aggregate  new  insurance  issued  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  is  over  $1,200,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1904. 

— The  second  annual  convention  of  the  General  Agency  Association  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  of  Massachusetts  was  held  at  the  company’s  home  office,  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  September  22  and  23.  C.  A.  Stringer  of  Detroit  was  acting  president,  and  F. 
A.  G.  Merrill  of  Buffalo  was  secretary  and  treasurer.  Among  the  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  numbers  was  an  address  by  A.  G.  Bullock,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  company.  The  convention  closed  with  a  banquet  at  the  Worcester  Club. 

— I'.  A.  Betts,  receiver  of  the  defunct  Connecticut  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Waterbury,  has  made  his  final  report  to  the  Superior  Court  at  New  Haven.  The 
report  covers  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  shows  that  the  receiver  now  holds 
about  $I0,(KIU  in  funds  of  the  company.  The  (jnestion  as  to  whether  the  claims 
under  policies  matured  by  death  shall  be  made  preferred  claims  has  been  taken 
to  this  court  and  a  decision  rendered  favorable  to  tbc  claimants.  An  appeal  has 
now  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
is  not  sustained  and  these  claims  are  preferred,  then  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  the  general  creditors.  The  liabilities  are  nearly  $250,000. 


THE  WEST. 


The  New  York  Life  in  Missouri  and  Nevada. 

The  following  are  Associated  Press  telegrams; 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  October  7. — State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Vandiver  to-day  sent  a  communication  tO'  John  A.  McCall  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  demanding  that  the  $148,702  campaign 
fund  contribution  be  replaced  in  the  treasury  of  the  company,  under 
penalty  of  revocation  of  the  company’s  license  to  transact  business  in 
Missouri  for  failure  to  comply  with  its  demand. 

In  the  communication,  Superintendent  Vandiver  also  informs  President 
McCall  that  the  Missouri  Department  of  Insurance  will  insist  on  a  new 
president,  vice-president  and  financial  committee  for  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  just  as  soon  as  the  directors  can  possibly  effect  the 
reorganization. 

Carson,  Nev.,  October  7. — The  State  Board  of  Revenue  met  to-day  to 
take  actiqn  on  the  request  of  Hawes  &  Harris,  agents  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  that  final  action  relative  to  the  revoking  of  the 
license  of  the  company  in  Nevada  be  postponed. 

Attorney-General  Sweney  maintained  that  a  clear  case  of  misuse  of 
funds  had  been  proved  by  the  company’s  admission  that  it  contributed 
money  to  political  committees.  He  was  willing  to  await  the  action  of 
the  investigating  committee. 

The  board  decided  to  suspend  all  further  action  until  after  the  New 
York  investigating  committee  had  finished  its  work. 


Midland  Mutual  Life  Organizes. 

The  Midland  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compamy  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capitai  stock  of  $100,000,  which  will  later  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $200,000.  The  company  will  be  operated  on  a  purely  mutual, 
legal  reserve  basis.  The  presenfSrganization  is  preliminary,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Ohio  law,  and  a  permanent  organization  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  middle  of  November. 

Among  the  incorporators  are  the  following  prominent  men:  W.  D. 
Guilbert,  State  Auditor;  J.  M.  Sheets,  former  Attorney-General;  Dr.  W. 
O.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  University;  Col.  James  Kil- 
bourne  of  the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company  and  promi¬ 
nent  Democratic  politician;  J.  A.  Jeffrey,  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  C.  Born,  Hoster-Columbus  Brewing  Company;  George  T.  Spahr, 
owner  of  the  Spahr  building  and  the  Outlook  and  member  of  Spahr  & 
Glenn,  printers,  and  O.  A.  Miller  of  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Conservative  Life  of  Los  Angeles  has  re-entered  Minnesota. 

— The  -Vnicrican  Central  Life  has  purchased  the  Fitzgerald  building  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  will  use  it  for  its  home  office. 

— .\ttorney-Cicneral  W.  If.  Stead  of  Illinois  has  rendered  an  opinion,  in  which 
he  holds  special  board  contracts  to  be  illegal. 

— The  Elkhart  Mutual  Life  of  Indiana  has  been  notified  that  it  must  stop  writ¬ 
ing  business  in  Colorado  or  take  out  a  license. 

— The  Kedvvine  &  Brewster  agency  of  the  Hartford  Life  at  Indianapolis  report 
the  leading  producers  for  September  to  be  G.  S.  Brewster  and  J.  B.  Redwine. 

— The  report  of  the  examination  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life  by  Ex¬ 
aminer  F.  S.  Withington  of  the  Iowa  Department  is  said  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Iowa  authorities. 

— The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  has  entered  .-Yrkansas  and  appointed  P.  W. 
Terry  and  S.  \V.  Porter  as  general  agents  at  Little  Rock.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  in  the  company’s  employ  for  some  time  in  Alabama  and  Texas. 

— \V.  II.  Ducker,  formerly  with  the  New  York  Life,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  agents  for  this  company,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  W. 

II.  Sale,  who  has  been  superintending  agency  matters  in  the  West,  will  continue 
to  have  his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

— The  National  Protective  Life  .'\ssociation  has  been  organized  at  Springfield, 

III. ,  and  has  received  its  charter.  Cyrus  F.  Morrow  has  been  elected  secretary, 
and  J.  .'\.  Wheeler,  president.  The  association  will  write  risks  of  a  special 
character,  requiring  an  extra  premium. 

—  Darby  A.  Day,  district  agent  of  the  New  York  Life  at  Albuqueniue,  N.  JI., 
recently  entertained  his  agents  at  the  annual  convention  of  Mutual  Life  men  in 
New  Mexico.  The  company  issued  almo.st  $1,500,006  of  business  in  1904  and  has 
about  $6,000,000  in  force  in  the  Territory. 

— The  Bankers  Union  of  the  World,  of  Gmaha,  has  received  notice  from  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  that  its  certificate  of  authority  will  be 
revoked  within  ten  days.  This  action  is  the  result  of  friction  lietween  the 
association  and  examiners  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

— Elmer  Dwiggins,  former  Iowa  State  manager  for  the  Equitable  Life  of  New 
York,  has  returned  to  that  company,  after  a  brief  service  with  the  Central  Life. 
He  will  cover  the  Dubuque  district,  in  addition  to  his  former  territory.  O.  G. 
Wilson,  who  has  lately  been  in  charge  of  the  Iowa  territory  for  the  Equitable, 
will  remain  at  Des  Moines. 

— The  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  of  Indianapolis  have  adopted  a  p'an  by 
which  a  certificateholder  who  dies  within  a  year  of  the  issuance  of  the  policy 
shall  receive  only  one-third  of  the  face  value;  two-thirds  only  will  be  paid  to 
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those  who  die  within  two  years,  and  eighty  per  cent  to  those  who  die  in  three 
years.  After  the  third  year,  it  is  proposed  to  pay  policy  claims  in  full.  This 
plan,  it  is  said,  was  adopted  to  protect  the  order  against  fraudulent  claims. 

— Tlie  new  business  issued  by  the  Hankers  Life  .\ssociation  of  l)cs  Moines 
during  the  nine  months  just  closed  amounts  to  $28,926,000 — an  increase  over  same 
period  last  year  of  $5,082,000.  Every  department  of  this  association’s  affairs  are 
in  an  unusually  prosperous  condition.  The  mortality  loss  is  somewhat  lower 
than  in  1904,  and  the  cost  to  members  in  1905  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1S8S. 

—The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  call  attention  to  an  error  which  occurred 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  Modern  Woodman,  making  it  appear  that  a  total  of 
$504,778  was  transferred  from  benefit  to  general  fund,  August  17-September  9.  The 
first  item  was  correct— $1794 — but  the  other  three  shoubi  have  read  “claims  paid,” 
the  latter  aggregating  $502,983,  with  total  disbursements  $504,778. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— John  O.  Glanville  has  been  elected  president  of  tbc  Duluth  Salvage  Corps. 

— The  New  Hampshire  Fire  of  Manchester  has  applied  for  membershij)  in  the 
Western  LTnion. 

— Schissler  Brothers  &  Spumy  get  the  sole  agency  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Fire  for  Milwaukee. 

— The  Iowa  Home  of  Dubuque,  la.,  has  entered  Illinois,  and  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chicago  by  Fred.  S.  James  &  Co. 

— L.  B.  Leigh  &  Co.  of  Little  Rock,  .\rk.,  have  secured  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency  for  reinsurance  in  Arkansas. 

— Stuart  Morgan,  formerly  special  agent  of  the  Calumet  of  Illinois,  has  been 
appointed  special  agent  of  the  Traders  for  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

—The  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Northwest  commenced  its  annual 
meeting  yesterday  at  Chicago,  and  will  conclude  its  sessions  to-day. 

— Ex-Auditor  of  State  of  Indiana  David  E.  Sherrick,  who  was  arrested  some 
time  ago  on  two  Grand  Jury  indictments,  has  been  released  on  $20,000  bonds. 

— Following  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Mountain  Mutual  Fire  of 
Denver,  Col.,  the  Colorado  Department  has  debarred  the  company  from  con¬ 
tinuing  business. 

— B.  F.  Loose,  who  tried  to  make  trouble  some  months  ago  for  prominent 
agents  of  Des  Moines,  is  reported  as  intending  to  renew  his  efforts  this  fall  in 
the  United  States  courts. 

— E.  A.  Munson,  Indiana  special  agent  of  the  Citizens  of  St.  Louis,  will  retire 
on  January  1.  Mr.  Munson  is  one  of  the  oldest  special  agents  in  Indiana,  and  is 
now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

— The  Fire  Underwriters  Field  Club  (of  Ohio)  has  elected  the  following- 
named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  C.  T.  Deatrick,  president;  B.  R.  McClin- 
tock,  vice-president,  and  George  K.  Marsh,  secretary. 

— The  sixteen  Iowa  special  agents  charged  with  violating  the  anti-compact  law 
of  that  State  by  the  organization  of  a  local  board  at  Clinton  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Grand  Jury,  which  voted  “no  bill.” 

— 11.  L.  Dalton  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  special  agent  of  the  Royal,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  field,  and  Geo.  A.  Yuncker,  e.xaminer  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Western  department,  will  succeed  Mr.  Dalton. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  State  of  .\rkansas  has  applied  for  $55,000  insurance 
on  the  State  Insane  Asylum  and  Deaf  Mute  Institute  at  Little  Rock,  from 
ousted  companies  through  a  general  agency  at  Memphis. 

— The  St.  Louis  F'ire  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is  being  organized  by  Edgar 
M.  Davis,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will  hold  a  meeting  shortly,  at  which 
officers  will  be  elected  and  a  permanent  organization  perfected. 

— During  the  latter  part  of  last  week  a  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  the  lumber 
district  of  Rhinelander,  W'is.,  which  destroyed  property  valued  at  $600,000  and 
rendered  hundreds  of  persons  homeless.  The  total  insurance  is  about  $350,000. 

— A  uniform  tannery  schedule  for  all  territory  covered  by  the  New  York  State 
Board,  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle  Department,  South-Eastern 
Tariff  Association  and  the  West  Virginia  Association,  is  down  for  future  dis¬ 
cussion. 

— The  insurance  agents  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  were  up  before  the  Grand  Jury 
recently  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  ad¬ 
vancing  rates.  The  testimony  of  a  number  of  business  men,  together  with  that 
of  the  agents,  were  taken. 

— Company  managers  have  been  notified  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  .Ashta¬ 
bula  county,  Ohio,  that  if  they  insist  upon  or  abet  their  agents  in  maintaining 
rates  in  that  county  established  by  T.  B.  Sellers  or  any  other  person,  they  will 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  offense. 

— The  Anchor  of  Cincinnati  has  appointed  Sherman  Mott  of  Indianapolis  its 
special  agent  for  that  State.  Mr.  Mott  is  president  of  the  Manufacturers  Mutual 
of  Indianapolis,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Anchor  will  guarantee  that  com¬ 
pany’s  policies,  except  in  cases  where  the  Anchor  itself  carries  full  lines. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  has  refused  a  rehearing  in  the  case  of  the 
State  vs.  Hartford  Fire,  consequently  the  latter  will  have  to  pay  an  additional 
sum  of  $10,400  as  penalty  for  doing  business  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court;  the  company,  it  will  be  remembered,  having  paid  over  to  the  State  by 
compromise  agreement  the  sum  of  $10,200. 

—The  Keokuk  Mutual  Fire  Association  of  Keokuk,  la.,  has  been  organized 
and  granted  a  certificate  authorizing  it  to  commence  business  in  the  State.  The 
new  company  will  do  a  fire,  tornado  and  lightning  business,  with  the  following- 


named  officers:  W.  C.  Howell,  president;  J.  F.  Wilson,  secretary,  and  1'.  C. 
Overton,  treasurer.  The  association  was  organized  and  is  controlled  by  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Standard  F'ire  of  Keokuk. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Conservative  Mutual  Life  Organization. 

Tin;  Conservative  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  was 
organized  on  October  4,  with  the  following  officers:  T.  S.  Franklin,  president; 
J.  N.  McCausland,  vice-president;  Chase  Brenzier,  secretary;  A.  E.  McCausland, 
treasurer;  K.  L.  Gibbon,  medical  director;  F.  M.  Dancy,  general  manager.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  new'  con^pany  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Eastern 
Life,  which  began  business  in  1903.  The  cash  capital  is  to  be  $100, tXH),  and  'a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  has  been  subscribed.  ^ 

The  Conservative  Mutual  will  issue  an  attractive  line  of  policies,  one  feature 
of  which  is  a  disability  clause  which  provides  that  if  the  insured  becomes  to¬ 
tally  or  permanently  disabled  through  illness,  accident,  disease,  mental  dis¬ 
order,  or  other  cause,  the  policy  immediately  becomes  paid  up,  and  the  insured 
has  the  option  of  securing  an  annual  income  for  life  without  further  payment  of 
premiums.  This  disability  clause  is  attached  to  policies  without  any  extra  pre¬ 
mium.  The  company  intends  to  deposit  its  reserve  with  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  on  each  policy  will  be  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner,  to  the  effect  that  the  reserve  for  that  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

The  Conservative  Mutual  will  open  branch  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities 
throughout  the  State  as  quickly  as  it  can  find  men  capable  to  handle  them;  and 
in  addition  to  ordinary  business,  will  write  a  monthly  premium  policy. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  Commonwealth  Life  of  Louisville  has  taken  more  commodious  quarters 
on  Chestnut  street. 

— The  Mutual  Life  recently  paid  $50,000  on  a  policy  held  by  the  late  Samuel 
Ferebee  of  Norfolk,  Ya. 

—Moore  Sanborn,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Security  Trust  and  Life,  has 
re-entered  the  ministry,  and  is  at  present  in  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

— A  demurrer  to  the  suits  against  the  Inter-State  Life  of  Indianapolis  at 
Benton,  Ky.,  following  indictments  for  rebating,  was  not  sustained  by  the  court, 
and  the  cases  W'ill  go  forward  for  trial. 

— The  new  Alabama  law  which  provides  that  all  mutual  aid  associations  put  up 
$1000  as  a  guarantee  fund,  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  these 
societies  from  seventy-five  to  fifteen,  and  the  fifteen  are  said  to  be  doing  a 
better  business  than  the  former  number  did  collectively. 

—The  Southeastern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  has  applied 
for  a  charter.  The  capital  is  $100,000,  over  half  of  which  has  been  subscribed. 
.Among  the  incorporators  are;  .A.  H.  Twishell,  John  B.  Cleveland,  W.  S.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  John  .A,  Law,  Joseph  T.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Simpson,  John  F.  Floyd,  Elliott 
Estes,  Sr.,  and  Giles  Wilson. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  United  States  Fire  has  withdrawn  from  Tennessee. 

— Carleton  Smith  has  been  appointed  Atlanta  special  agent  of  the  .\tlanta 
Birmingham  Fire. 

— The  Providence  Washington  has  applied  for  membership  in  the  Cotton  In¬ 
surance  Association. 

— The  United  States  Lloyds  of  New  A'ork  has  been  admitted  to  Texas  to  trans¬ 
act  a  marine  business. 

—The  State  Fire  of  Liverpool  and  the  Allemannia  of  Pittsburg  have  aitplicd 
for  admission  to  Louisiana. 

— Montri  &  St.  Paul  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  been  aiipointcd  local  agents  of 
the  Star  Fire  of  Louisville. 

— Hamilton  A’ancey  of  Rome,  Ga.,  siiecial  agent  of  the  Commercial  Union  for 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  has  resigned. 

— In  the  case  of  the  Robards  Tobacco  Company  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  against  the 
Northern  of  London,  the  jury  recently  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

— E.  S.  AlcCandless  has  been  appointed  local  manager  of  the  .\tlanta  Birming¬ 
ham  Fire  at  .Atlanta,  succeeding  Frank  M.  Butt,  who  recently  became  manager 
of  the  Cotton  Insurance  .Association. 

— W.  J.  .Armfield  and  E.  M.  .Armfield  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  well-known  North 
Carolina  bankers,  are  interested  in  the  organization  of  a  new  fire  company  at 
High  Point,  with  a  capital  of  $100,0tX1. 

— It  is  stated  that  the  Alabama  Insurance  Departme:it  has  begun  suit  against 
a  business  house  at  Birmingham  for  $8500  on  a  charge  of  procuring  insurance  in 
companies  outside  of  the  State  without  comi)lying  with  the  Slate  laws. 

— The  fire  protection  engineers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Committee  of  Twenty  reports  as  follows  on  the  conflagration  hazard  at  Baltimore, 
Md. :  “E.xcept  that  the  newly  built  burned  district  involves  little  conflagration 
hazard,  and  provides  a  good,  though  damageable,  fire  barrier  of  itself,  the  con- 
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flagration  hazard  in  Baltimore  is  severe  in  all  respects,  and  a  conflagration  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  extent  and  damage  that  of  1904  could  occur  any  time.” 

— The  dual  representation  of  the  Commercial  Union  and  the  Ilamburg-Bremen 
in  Texas  has  been  dissolved,  J.  T.  Munn  taking  the  Hamburg-Bremen,  and  R. 
D.  Coughanour,  Jr.,  the  Commercial  Union.  Headquarters  will  remain  at  Dallas 
as  heretofore. 

— It  is  stated  that  little  doubt  remains  that  the  coming  session  of  the  Virginia 
State  Legislature  will  create  a  bureau  of  insurance  which  will  provide  adequate 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  effectual  squelching  of  the  “wildcat”  evil  now  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  State. 

- — Fred.  R.  Gunby  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  died  last  Sunday  night  at  a  sanitarium 
in  New  \  ork  city  of  angina  pectoris.  Mr.  Gunby  was  Florida  general  agent 
of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile,  National  Union  Fire,  Westchester  Fire  and 
VV illiamsburgh  City  hire,  and  was  one  of  the  best-known  fire  underwriters  in 
the  South.  The  deceased  gentleman  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter. 

— Chas.  r.  Woffcrd,  formerly  assistant  United  States  manager  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  at  present  special  agent  of  that  company  for  Kentucky,  will  re¬ 
sign  to  become  the  personal  representative  of  Texas  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
hoik  in  the  examinations  of  life  companies  just  inaugurated  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  several  States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS  OK  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOR  EK  4. 

The  first  witness  called  was  John  A.  McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  Life, 
He  was  at  first  questioned  by  assistant  counsel,  James  McKeen,  regarding  the 
technicalities  of  the  business.  His  examination  was  interrupted  briefly  to  per¬ 
mit  Rufus  \\ .  Weeks,  vice-president  and  actuary  of  the  company,  to  explain 
certain  matters  connected  with  the  actuarial  department,  which  were  of  a  purely 
technical  nature. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  A.  McCALL. 

Summarizing  his  testimony,  Mr.  McCall  stated  that  the  first  year’s  premium 
did  not  meet  the  cost  of  obt, lining  new  business.  He  regarded  rebating  as  a 
serious  evil,  which  the  New’  York  Life  discouraged  by  forming  Nylic  clubs, 
through  which  the  agents  got  money  in  addition  to  the  regular  commissions 
paid  on  premiums  if  they  certified  that  they  had  given  no  rebates.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  no  law  providing  adequate  punishment  for  the  rebater,  Mr.  McCall 
said.  He  told  how  the  original  section  providing  a  punishment  had  been 
garbled  by  legislators  until  it  lost  all  its  relevancy. 

Mr.  McCall  stated  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  surplus,  at  least  in  his 
company.  The  excess  or  profit  accumulated  from  gain  in  interest  on  invest¬ 
ments  and  the  excess  charged  in  accordance  with  the  mortality  tables  all  be¬ 
longed  to  the  policyholders,  but  in  accordance  with  the  laws  it  was  set  aside  to 
meet  certain  contingencies  in  reserve  funds. 

The  principle  of  the  tontine  policies  and  deferred  dividend  periods  was  ex¬ 
plained  at  great  length  by  Mr.  McCall.  He  said: 

The  present  plan  of  deferred  dividend  policies  has  no  more  relation,  if  you 
will,  to  the  original  tontine  plan  than  a  whole  life  policy  would  have  to  a  term 
insurance  contract,  for  this  reason,  that  the  deferred  dividend  plan  of  to-day  in 
the  contract  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  money  provides  most  liberal  repay¬ 
ment.  After — in  fact,  our  own  company,  if  I  may  speak  of  that— after  one  year’s 
premium  has  been  paid  there  is  absolutely  no  forfeiture  whatever  relating  to  the 
contract  itself,  so  that  a  man  with  a  tontine  policy  to-day  reads  right  in  his 
contract  how  much  he  can  borrow  on  it,  how  much  he  can  get  cash  surrender 
value,  if  there  is  no  loan  provided,  and  all  that  he  forfeits,  if  you  will— he  makes 
his  contract  with  you  that  he  will  pay  for  tw'cnty  years,  and  you  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  hint,  which  you  cannot  break,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  will 
be  a  certain  division  of  profits.  Now,  he  for  some  reason  or  other  cares  to  stop 
an  insurance  contract,  and  he  finds  that  he  can  go  to  that  company  after  two 
payments  and  get  a  cash  surrender  value,  paid  up  insurance,  extended  insurance, 
and,  in  fact,  he  is  given  much  more  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  the  money 
paid  in  than  any  law  in  the  United  States  provides  as  surrender  value. 

Relative  to  sub-standard  lives,  or  the  insuring  of  persons  unable  to  pass  the 
standard  medical  examinations,  this  was  done,  Mr.  McCall  said,  solely  on  the 
experience  gained  by  his  company’s  medical  directors.  A  man  whose  life  was 
only  slightly  impaired  would  be  taken  as  a  “hazardous  risk.’’  He  would  be 
charged  the  ordinary  premiums,  but  a  “Hen”  varying  from  ^00  to  $900  a  $1000 
would  be  charged  against  his  principal,  to  be  reduced  each  year  by  the  amount 
of  the  premiums.  This  business,  Mr.  McCall  said,  had  been  very  profitable— 
“good  business,”  rather  better  than  the  standard  risks.  Last  vear  the  com¬ 
pany  wrote  $35,000,000  of  sub-standard  insurance. 

Counsel  then  read  a  letter  from  a  policyholder  inquiring  about  a  transfer  of 
$11,000,000  from  the  surplus  fund  to  the  reserve  fund.  This,  Mr.  McCall  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  bring  up  the  reserve  fund  above  the  amount  required  by  this 
State  to  the  highest  amount  required  by  any  State.  Mr.  McCall  declared  that 
his  company  made  no  discriminations  in  favor  of  Germans  in  the  military  service 
and  had  never  been  “so  treasonable”  as  to  insure  Spaniards  in  the  Spanish- 
Arnerican  war.  Loans  to  policyholders  were  the  regulation  note  affairs  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  McCall— the  policyholder  drew  his  note  at  5  pef  cent  interest’  and 
deposited  it  with  the  company.  If  he  defaulted  his  payments,  the  company  sold 
out  his  policy,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  due,  sent  him  the  balance  The 
company  loaned  something  like  $36,000,000,  he  thought.  The  practice  was  gen¬ 
eral  among  insurance  companies,  as  usually  it  was  a  choice  between  the  sur¬ 
render  value  of  the  policy  and  the  loan,  where  the  loan  continued  the  policy  in 
ettect,  while  the  other  method  closed  the  transaction. 

T  ¥''•  chief  counsel,  Mr.  McCall  said  that  the  New  York 

Life  did  not  believe  in  the  annual  dividend  policies.  The  cost  of  getting  business 
in  the  early  years  made  dividends  small  and  bred  dissatisfied  policyholders  for 
the  first  three  years,  at  least.  There  were  many  companies  which  wrote  nothing 
but  annual  dividend  business,  and  these  companies  oaid  20  per  cent  more  for 
their  business  than  did  the  New  York  Life.  ' 

Q  How  do  they  get  along  if  they  pay  so  high  and  they  are  on  an  annual 
dividend  basis?  A.  They  do  that  very  thing  that  you  were  criticising  bv  in¬ 
nuendo  this  morning,  as  to  where  you  provide  for  youj-  reserve  in  the  first  year 


They  take  it  out  of  the  surplus  that  has  been  accumulated  in  the  company  and 
pay  it. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  the  same  thing  that  is  done  by  the  New  York  Life,  is  it? 
A.  Yes;  but  it  appears  that  we  are  the  offenders. 

Q.  Oh,  there  are  others?  A.  Yes,  there  are  others. 

y.  Do  you  know  what  the  returns  have  been  to  the  policyholders  by  the  old 
Equitable  of  England?  A.  Yes,  i  think  the  last  bonus,  it  was  a  five-year  bonus — 
Mr.  VVeekes,  can  you  tell  me? 

O.  You  mean  a  bonus  to  policyholders?  A.  Yes,  a  bonus. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  have  paid  very  largely  to  policyholders?  A.  Oh,  very 
largely. 

O.  Despite  the  fact,  they  have  increased  their  business  very  slightly?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  only  get  a  few  policyholders  a  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  been  able  to  do  that  because  they  have  not  had  a  very  large  ex¬ 
pense  in  getting  business?  A.  Yes,  scarcely  any. 

(J.  Now^  your  business  on  your  books  at  the  end  of  last  year  is  $1,928,000,000? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  increasing  the  business  at  the  rate  of  $340,000,000  a  year?  A. 
Not  this  year. 

Q.  But  the  net  increase  has  been  about  $180,000,000  or  $200,000,000  a  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

AS  TO  LIMITATION  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment  as  an  insurance  man,  should  they  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely?  Is  there  no  time  when  an  insurance  company  should  say  it  is  better,  all 
things  considered,  to  call  a  halt?  A.  I  think  there  is  a  limit  to  human  capacity. 

Q.  And  to  capacity  of  human  supervision?  A.  Yes. 

O.  And  to  capacity  to  handle  such  gigantic  accumulations?  A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  about  it  enough  to  reach  in  your  mind  as  to  what  that 
limit  should  be?  A.  No.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  question.  I  think  this 
committee  could  do  a  great  deal  of  very  good  work  in  that  respect,  Mr. 
Hughes. 

y.  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  Here  you  are  rolling  up  what,  of 
course,  we  all  realize  to  be  enormous  sums  and  insuring  a  great  many  risks,  and 
the  question  is  whether  there  is  any  point  at  which  an  insurance  company  should 
stop  writing  business  and  limit  itself  to  keeping  up  a  complement  of  business 
which  it  may  deem  advisable,  to  properly  distribute  its  risks  and  maintain  its 
prestige?  A.  To  carry  that  out  will'^equire  a  very  serious  consideration,  and  I 
say  to  you  frankly  I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  should  be  very  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  committee. 

CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  TEXAS. 

The  treatment  that  was  accorded  the  Texas  Governor’s  representative  became 
a  part  of  the  records  early  in  the  afternoon  session,  when  Mr.  Hughes  asked  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Life  whether  he  remembered  that  affidavits  had  been 
made  by  Cashier  Banta  and  other  officials  of  the  company,  denying  that  such 
payments  had  ever  been  made.  Mr.  McCall  said  that  he  didn’t  recall  the  making 
of  the  affidavits,  and  then  said: 

“The  representative  of  Gov.  Culberson  came  to  the  office,  and  said  he  was 
authorized  to  make  certain  inquiries  about  our  business  in  connection  with  the 
campaign.  I  practically  told  him  at  that  interview  that  while  I  was  quite  will* 
ing  to  give  him  every  information  on  the  subject,  yet  at  the  same  time  that  the 
New  York  Life  was  being  struck  at  because  of  the  very  pronounced  position 
of  its  officers  during  the  ^IcKinley  campaign,  and  that  I  should  have  to  think 

it  over  before  giving  him  an  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  let  him  come 

in  and  examine  the  books  of  the  company.  He  went  away.  After  he  went  away 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  do  it  if  he  wanted  to,  and  so  a  man  in  the 
employ  oi  the  company,  not  now  with  us,  named  Stewart  Brown,  went  to  see 
the  representative  of  the  Texas  Governor,  and  told  him  he  was  perfectly  willing 

to  have  him  come  in  and  ask  those  questions.  He  said  he  preferred  to  make  a 

report,  and  so  he  came  back  to  the  company  in  connection  with  it.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  I  never  talked  with  him  on  the  subject  again. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  as  to  the  furnishing  of  information  from 
your  books  with  reference  to  such  contributions?  A.  I  told  the  controller  of  the 
company  to  give  the  representative  of  the  Governor  all  the  information  that  he 
wanted  from  our  books. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  books  of  the  New  York  Life  would  not  show  that 
such  a  contribution  had  been  made?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  you  had  been  unable  to  find  any  reference 
to  that  contribution.  Have  you  since  been  able  to  find  it?  A.  That  is  true 
to-day. 

(J.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  possible  that  such  a  contribution  should  be 
made  without  any  trace  of  it  appearing  upon  the  books?  A.  No,  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  it  except  in  this  way:  That  the  then  treasurer  of  our  company,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
was  very  largely  interested  in  other  corporations,  and  was  a  very  pronounced 
man  in  his  politics,  and  was  very  active,  if  you  will,  in  a  business  way  with 
political  matters.  How  he  wanted  that  payment  I  haven’t  any  idea;  I  never  had 
but  two  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject.  One  was  the  statement  that  the 
representative  of  the  Republican  campaign  committee  expected  that  the  people 
connected  with  the  New  York  Life,  if  you  will — “you  people,”  as  he  used  the 
phrase — “you  people  here  are  interested  in  this  sound  money  campaign,  and 
you  should  help  the  sound  money  campaign  along.”  And  I  talked  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  company  about  that  request,  and  he  said  to  me:  “Then  you 
wish  me  to  handle  it?”  I  said  I  would  prefer  that  he  should  do  it,  and  he  said: 
“Very  well,  I  w’ill  take  care  of  it.”  About  a  month  after  that  he  said:  “I  think 
there  will  be  no  fault  found  in  connection  with  what  I  have  done  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.”  So  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  paid;  I  have  no  reason  to 
know  how  he  did  it. 

Counsel  remarked  that  the  committee  was  not  interested  so  much  in  the  fact 
that  the  contribution  w^as  made  as  in  the  system  of  accounting  wLich  would 
allow  $50,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  of  the  New  York  Life  without  leaving 
a  trace  that  even  the  president  of  the  company  could  find  four  years  later. 
Mr.  McCall  said  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  repeat  his  previous  statement  that 
he  assumed  it  was  paid  out,  because  Mr.  Gibbs  told  him  so. 

Q.  You  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Life  was  making 
that  contribution,  did  you?  A.  We  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Life,  through  its  officers,  was  doing  all  it  could  in  that  campaign. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  this  inquiry  of  Gov.  Culbertson  over  to  your  legal  depart¬ 
ment?  A.  Yes.  Mr.  Hubbell  finally  handled  it. 

O.  Did  Mr.  Hubbell  know  that  a  contribution  had  in  fact  been  made?  A.  He 
did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  didn’t  advise  him  that  a  contribution  had  been  made?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hubbell  was  getting  affidavits  as  to  the  fact  whether 
such  contribution  had  been  made?  A.  No;  as  to  the  affidavits,  I  knew  he  was 
in  touch  with  the  Texas  representative,  and  let  him  explain  the  books  himself. 
The  details  I  didn’t  know  anything  about. 

LEGISLATIVE  BLACKMAILERS. 

During  his  examination  at  the  morning  session.  President  McCall  made  the 
following  statement: 

“With  the  beginning  of  every  year,  T  dare  say,  it  is  the  feeling  of  every 
executive  officer — I  know  it  is  of  myself — that  for  the  ensuing  five  or  six  months 
we  shall  be  badgered  and  harassed  to  death  in  every  State  in  the  Union  by  the 
introduction  of  bad  bills  of  every  kind.  Sometimes  men  of  honor  will  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  amend  a  law,  and  their  motives  are  all  right,  but  mainly  the 
general  insurance  legislation  of  this  country,  if  you  will  follow  it,  emanates  from 
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people  who  are  desirous  of  striking  at  insurance  companies.  I  may  even  con¬ 
tinue  that  further,  and  say  that  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  the  insurance  bills 
introduced  in  the  United  States  are  blackmailing  bills,  until,  as  I  have  said 
the  management  of  these  companies  really  tremble  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
as  to  what  they  have  to  encounter  during  the  following  six  months  It  is  a 
condition  which  I  tWnk  your  committee,  if  it  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  do  much 
to  provide  against  if  it  will  but  pass  a  law  similar,  if  you  will  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law  which  has  been  very  effective.  1  think  that  every  bill  introduced 
should  be  lodged  or  reported  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State— every  insur¬ 
ance  bill— the  introducer  mentioned  and  on  the  corresponding  page  the  name 
of  the  author,  attorney  or  agent  selected  by  the  corporation  to  oppose  or  favor 
that  measure.  In  that  way  every  bill  will  have  its  record,  and  every  man  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  Capitol  or  before  a  committee  also  will  be  recorded  on  this  book  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  then,  when  the  legislature,  if  you  will,  compels  the 
officers  of  the  companies  under  oath  to  state  exactly  how  much  they  have  paid 
their  agents  and  their  attorneys  you  will  have  very  much  less  blackmailing  legis¬ 
lation  and  fewer  opportunities  for  blackmailers  to  strike  at  insurance  companies.” 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Hughes  of  counsel  desired  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  this  statement  and  further  details  as  to  the  payments  to  Judge  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Mr.  McCall  replied; 

“The  organization  of  Judge  Hamilton's  bureau  was  such  that  he  was  intrusted 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  its 
entirety;  all  bills  introduced  every  year  he  had  gathered  in  his  own  way;  he  had 
statements  made  of  all  proposed  and  introduced  and  passed-up  legislation  and 
there  were  constant  consultations  about  the  laws  that  were  offered.  I  might  say 
there  were  over  700  laws  relating  to  life  insurance,  in  the  past  five"  years  and  all 
of  that  means— he  took  hold  in  1895,  if  you  will— in  1892,  1893  and  1894  there  was 
a  constant  clashing  as  to  the  bills  in  the  various  States.  This  agent  would 
write  in,  say,  from  Texas,  that  the  best  man  in  connection  with  a  bill  was  John 
Doe,  and  another  agent  said  he  would  suggest  Richard  Roe,  and  there  w4s  a 
constant  clashing  and  iteration  and  reiteration,  until  the  thing  could  not  be 
handled  at  all  to  any  one’s  satisfaction,  and  for  that  reason  the  bureau  was 
organized  in  1895,  giving  Judge  Hamilton  absolute  and  entire  control  of  all 
legislation  introduced  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.” 


for  the  New  York  Life  in  these  cases  was  approximately  $270,000.  Hamilton, 
under  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  at  the  beginning,  was  entitled  to  one- 
third  of  it. 

.Mr.. Hughes  led  the  witness_  through  a  long  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
litigation.  Mr.  McCall  explained  that  in  1901  a  law  was  passed  taxing  all  life 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  on  their  premium  receipts,  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  1902.  In  1904,  he  said,  Hamilton  had  suggested  to  him  that 
he  did  not  think  the  law  constitutional,  and,  the  New  York  Life  not  desiring  to 
appear  as  a  plaintiff  in  the  matter,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Provident  Savings 
Life  Association  of  this  city  should  start  a  test  case.  It  was  arranged  that  if  the 
case  was  won.  Judge  Hamilton  was  to  receive  one-third  the  refunds  of  the  New 
York  Life  on  the  taxes  that  it  had  paid  in  the  two  years  the  law  had  been  in 
force;  if  it  was  lost,  he  was  to  stand  the  expense.  In  October,  1904,  the  case 
was  decided  favorably  to  the  company  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  a  refund  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  to  the  three  largest  companies  here  was  in  order. 

The  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Hamilton  was  made  in  this  way:  The 
New  York  Life,  in  the  current  year,  has  paid  no  taxes  to  the  State,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  took  for  his  remuneration  an  assignment  of  the  company’s  claim 
against  the  money  which  was  to  be  refunded  through  the  Controller.  The  only 
explanation  Mr.  McCall  could  think  of  for  the  $162,000  entry  in  Judge  Hamil¬ 
ton's  bank  account  was  that  suggested  by  this  assignment.  Mr.  McCall  said  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  Provident  Life  or  any  of  the  other  companies  bene¬ 
fited  had  paid  Judge  Hamilton  anything  from  their  share  of  the  refund. 

Mr.  McCall  further  said  that  the  New  York  Life  was  interested  in  similar 
legislation  in  five  other  States,  having  all  told  a  total  of  $416,000  of  premiums  in¬ 
volved,  and  that  as  the  matter  in  the  other  States  went  upon  the  decision  of  the 
case  in  this  State,  Judge  Hamilton  was  also  entitled  to  some  $44,000  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  tax  cases  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey  and 
one  other  State  which  he  did  not  mention,  making  his  total  compensation  thus 
$136,000.  Judge  Hamilton’s  bills  for  the  current  year,  so  far  as  Mr.  McCall  could 
estimate,  are  likely  to  amount  to  $120,000,  but  this  fact  did  not  throw  any  light 
on  the  deposit  of  $163,000  in  September,  and  Mr.  McCall  did  not  know  anything 
about  deposits  of  $124,200  on  June  24  and  $21,961  a  few  days  later.  The  New 
York  Life,  he  said,  had  not  paid  Judge  Hamilton  this  amount  or  anything  like 


PAID  TO  HAMILTON  FOR  LEGAL  EXPENSES. 

The  following  statement  of  payments  to  Judge  Hamilton  in  the  last  five  years, 
as  contrasted  with  the  total  legal  e.xpense  of  the  company,  was  then  put  in 
evidence: 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Statement  of  law  expenses  from  June  1,  1900,  to  August  31,  1905,  and  the 
amounts  in  that  account  paid  to  Andrew  Hamilton; 

1900—  Law  expenses,  $203,792.84;  Andrew  Hamilton,  $89,249. 

1901—  Law  expenses,  $212,773.55;  Andrew  Hamilton,  $107,809.35 

1902—  Law  expenses,  $172,632.37;  Andrew  Hamilton,  $50,000. 

1903—  Law  expenses,  $254,793.95;  Andrew  Hamilton,  $88,126.35. 

1904—  Law  expenses,  $172,698.42;  Andrew  Hamilton,  $140,077.42 

1905—  Law  expenses,  $87,229.01;  Andrew  Hamilton,  $12,164.90. 

Total  law  e-xpenses,  1900  to  1905,  $1,103,920.14;  total  payments  to  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  same  period,  $476,927.02. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  Mr.  McCall  repeated  his  previous  assertion,  and  said 
that  It  applied  also  to  \\  illiam  A.  Morse,  who  has  represented  the  company  in 
Massachusetts  as  counsel  for  three  years.  Counsel  wanted  to  know  if  the  New 
York  Life  or  any  of  its  agencies  had  ever  contributed  anything  to  the  expenses 
of  Mr.  Morse’s  campaigns  for  election  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  Mr.  McCall 
said  he  never  heard  of  anything  of  this  kind. 

Q-  1^9  always,  in  dealing  with  men  in  States  where  you  desire  to  prevent 
legislation,  deal  with  the  attorneys  and  counselors?  A.  As  far  as  the  company 
IS  concerned,  we  do.  Whether  Mr.  Hamilton  does  or  not,  don’t  know. 

Q.  ^Vas  Mr.  Hamilton  expected  to  deal  with  the  man  who  could  produce  re¬ 
sults?  A.  I  think  he  was,  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  an  attorney  or  whether  he  was  any  other  man?  A.  The 
best  fellow  he  could  find. 

Mr.  McCall  said  that  he  didn’t  know  anything  about  the  arrangement  testified 
by  Assistant  Auditor  Maine  of  the  Equitable  at  the  last  session,  whereby  the 
Equitable,  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life  divided  the  territory  between 
thern  for  the  purposes  of  legislative  influence.  He  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
to  handle  the  general  question  and  had  entire  freedom  to  consult  with 
whoever  he  pleased  and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  thought  wise. 

Q.  And  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  attacks  that  you  feared? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  conversant  enough  with  the  situation  in  the  various  States  to 
know  that  men  in  a  position  to  deal  with  such  matters  frequently  represent  a 
great  many  interests,  not  simply  insurance,  but  other  interests  as  well?  A.  I 
presume  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  they  are  in  a  position  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  such  matters 

and  the  press  that  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  men  really  to  prevent  the  re- 

election  of  a  man  who  opposes  their  wishes?  A.  I  think  they  might  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  doing  it. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  they  are  in  a  position  by  reason  of  such  facts 
to  prevent  the  re-election  of  a  man  who  opposes  their  wishes?  A.  I  think  that 
IS  so. 

Q.  And  so  the  right  man  is  retained  in  the  particular  place  who  is  in  such  re¬ 
lation  to  such  matters  and  has  an  acquaintance,  perhaps,  which  will  enable  him  to 
prevent  legislation  which  you  deem  inimical  to  your  company?  A.  I  believe 
he  could. 

Q.  And  the  man  that  balked  him  or  went  against  his  wishes  would  probably 

go  out  of  politics?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

P.  That  is  a  matter  generally  known  to  most  of  us,  is  it  not?  A.  His  position 
might  be  strained. 

Q.  Frequently  the  fact  is  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  retain  the  right  man 
without  spending  money  otherwise?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  sole  object — to  get 
the  right  man. 

Mr.  McCall  stated  that  William  H.  Buckley,  who  was  well  known  at  .Albany, 
has  been  under  retainer  by  the  New  York  Life  for  several  years,  most  of  the 
time  at  $2700  a  year.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  been  mentioned  with 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Thummell,  “Al”  Fields,  Eugene  Wood  and  “Dinkelspiel 
of  Albany.”  President  McCall’s  explanation  was  that  Mr.  Buckley  had  a  sort  of 
general  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  anything  that  might  occur 
affecting  the  company’s  interests  at  any  place,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Buckley  had  ever  received  any  money  from  Judge  Hamilton.  President  McCall 
said  he  didn’t  know  that  the  company  had  ever  paid  any  money  to  A.  G.  Fields 
better  known  as  “Al.”  ’ 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  interviews  with  him?  A.  Never.  Yes,  I  have  as 
to  a  few  things.  ’ 

□.  Regarding  what  matters?  A.  I  have  seen  him  probably  in  four  years  to 
speak  to  him  twice,  but  I  used  to  know  him  at  Albany,  and  he  was  very  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Democratic  State  committee. 

STATE’S  REFUNDING  OF  TAXES. 

Counsel  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  an  entry  in  the  bank  account  of 
ndrew  Hamilton  with  the  Albany  Trust  Company  on  September  1.  1905, 
Rowing  that  there  had  been  deposited  to  his  credit  on  that  day  $162,041.67.  Mr. 
tVif^^  explained  that  the  New  York  Life  had  not  paid  Hamilton  any  money 
s  year  except  what  he  might  have  gathered  from  the  assignment  of  the  tax 
ims  which  he  fought  through  the  Court  of  Appeals.  TTie  amount  recovered 


Q.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  this  additional  question;  Have  you  at  any  time 
had  any  conversation  with  Judge  Hamilton  or  anybody  else  in  which  you  have 
given  any  intimation  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  Judge  Flamilton  with  the 
moneys  that  you  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  undesirable 
legislation?  A.  I  have  not,  absolutely;  not  in  this  State. 

e.  Or  any  other?  A.  No,  sir. 

.  You  said  no  intimation?  A.  I  meant  no  general  knowledge,  no  specific  inti¬ 
mation;  I  mean  for  bribery,  or  buying  legislatures;  I  mean  to  be  emphatic  about 
that;  that  never  was  discussed  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  your  statement— did 
you  have  any  information  as  to  what  was  done  with  the  money  paid  Hamilton? 
A.  No,  except  he  was  given  the  whole  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  man¬ 
age. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  as  to  any  money  given  to  him  by  anybody  either 
for  a  proper  or  improper  purpose?  A.  I  have  not. 


LOANS  OF  MR.  HEGEMAN  AND  MR.  McCALL. 

Counsel  asked  Mr.  McCall  about  the  loan  of  $50,000  to  John  R.  Hegeman, 
which  ran  for  a  considerable  period  at  1%  per  cent.  Mr.  McCall  replied  that  he 
never  did  know  anything  about  this  loan,  which  had  probably  been  negotiated 
with  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  former  treasurer.  Then  he  remarked  when  counsel  wanted 
to  know  if  he  didn’t  think  the  rate  of  interest  a  trifle  low. 

A.  I  don’t  know,  I  had  a  loan,  too,  myself,  with  Mr.  Hegeman  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  it  was  increased  from  IV2  to  2%  per  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  a  loan  from  the  Metropolitan  Life?  A.  Yes,  the  Metropolitan 
Life. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  loan  from  the  Metropolitan  Life?  A.  Oh.  I  think 
about  two  years  ago— may  be  two  years  and  a  half.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
date. 

8.  Are  you  a  director  in  the  Metropolitan  Life?  I  am. 

_.  Were  you  at  that  time?  A.  1  was. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  negotiate  that  loan — I  mean  what  officer  represented 
the  Metropolitan  Life?  A.  Mr.  Hegeman. 

O.  Was  that  loan  made  to  you  on  January  2,  1903?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  date. 
Q.  For  $50,000?  A.  Yes.  ' 

P.  And  the  rate  of  interest  was  I'A  per  cent?  A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  right. 

8.  And  then  on  January  2,  1904,  it  was  renewed?  A.  Yes;  it  still  exists. 

.It  was  renewed  and  ran  through  the  year  1904  at  1%  per  cent?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  March  16,  1904,  an  additional  loan  of  $25,000  was  made  to  you  by  the 
-Metropolitan?  A.  Yes. 

O.  At  IV2  per  cent?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  continued  through  the  year  1904?  A.  It  did. 

Q.  The  amount  still  outstanding  is  $75,000?  A.  That  is  right— $75,000. 

P.  The  rate  of  interest  remaining  1%  per  cent  until  July  1,  1905?  A.  Until 
this  year. 

p.  Until  July  1,  1905?  A.  I  guess  that  is  right. 

P.  And  then  it  was  changed  to  21/2  per  cent?  .■\.  I  paid  2%  per  cent  this  year, 
p.  Will  you  kindly  explain,  Mr.  McCall,  how  you  could  justify  taking  a  loan 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  at  that  rate  of  interest?  -X.  Well,  I  might  have  taken 
it  at  a  lower  rate  if  they  had  given  it, 

p.  You,  as  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  were  interested  in  seeing  that 
its  investments  were  properly  made?  A.  Well,  it  wasn’t  for  me  to  decide  on  the 
rate  of  interest. 

p.  But  your  duty  as  director  was  still  quite  obvious,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Well.  I 
don’t  think  my  duty  as  director  called  on  me  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  the  company  was  willing  to  charge  me. 

p.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  get  the  money  from  the  company  for  nothing 
if  they  had  been  willing  to  give  it  to  you?  A.  I  think  that  is  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

p.  Are  we  to  understand  frankly  that  you  didn’t  allow  your  relation  to  the 
company  as  a  director  in  any  way  to  come  into  your  mind  when  you  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  matter  for  your  personal  interest?  A.  No. 

p.  Are  you  on  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Metropolitan  Life?  A.  I  have 
never  served  on  a  committee. 


COMING  BACK  TO  THE  SYNDICATES. 

Counsel  asked  Mr.  McCall  whether  he  had  been  in  any  syndicates.  The  wit¬ 
ness  replied  that  he  had  been  in  syndicates,  but  never  in  any  that  sold  securi- 
toes  to  the  company.  He  had,  however,  been  in  two  in  which  the  New  York 
Life  also  participated,  netting  him  altogether  $2000. 

P.  What  ones  were  tnese?  A.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine,  which 
has  not  been  dissolved. 

p.  Oh,  were  you  in  that,  too?  A.  Yes;  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind. 

8.  Well,  now,  what  was  your  interest  in  that?  A.  $100,000. 

.  Yes,  that  is  not  one  of  the  ones  that  paid  $2000?  A.  I  will  sell  it  to  you 
for  what  I  paid  for  it. 

p.  Well,  you  would  have  to  buy  it  back  the  next  day?  A.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  a  leeway  of  three  days  on  that. 

p.  VVell,  let  us  go  on,  Mr.  McCall,  if  you  will,  and  mention  the  others?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinev,  that  is  the  only  one;  I  had 
$20,000  in  that,  and  got  $2000  profit  out. 
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Q.  And  you  say  the  New  York  Idfe  didn’t  buy  any  1)onds  in  that?  A.  No, 
they  bought  bonds,  but  bought  them  in  the  open  market. 

Q.  You  have  recalled  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  have  thought  to  ask  you  whether  you  knew  anything  about  the  trans¬ 
action  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  any  imputation  upon  yourself,  when 
$800,000  was  sold  to  J.  1’.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  on  Jan.  1  turned  over  to  you?  A. 
Without  any  reflection  on  me,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  actually  suppose  that  you  had  disposed  of  these  securities  for  good 
ana  all?  A.  1  thought  there  was  a  sale  at  90,  and  afterward  it  didn’t  materialize. 
Q.  You  knew  the  $8IX),000  was  to  be  sold?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  supposed  it  was  an  absolute  sale?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  not  surprised  when  these  things  came  back?  A.  1  was  surprised 
to  find  the  man  wanted  to  buy  them  at  90  and  would  not  take  them,  and  they 
were  bought  back  at  90. 

Q.  The  point  is  that  they  were  sold  at  par  and  bought  back  at  par?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  1903 — you  don’t  know  anything  about  that?  A.  No. 

8.  Either  the  sale  or  the  repurchase?  A.  No,  I  do  not. 

.  That  was  handled  exclusively  by  Mr.  Perkins?  A.  Ry  Mr.  Perkins,  and,  I 
think,  Mr.  Randolph;  they  handled  that. 

REGARDING  VICE-PRESIDENT  PERKINS. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  said  in  April,  1901,  substantially  as  follows;  "Mr. 
Perkins  severs  his  connection  with  the  New  York  I.ife  completely  when_  he 
enters  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  right  that  an 
officer  of  a  firm  making  such  enormous  investments  as  ours  should  be  con¬ 
nected  with  any  banking  firm  handling  investments’’ — did  you  use  that  language? 
A.  I  don’t  recall;  I  may  have  used  something  like  that,  because  the  question  then 
was  whether  Mr.  Perkins  could  go  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  stay  in  the  New 
York  Life  and  try  to  give  full  time  to  each  firm,  and  I  didn’t  think  it  should  be 
done. 

y.  Did  you  change  your  opinion  in  this  matter  that  you  speak  of?  A.  Yes. 
sir;  I  am  a  very  thorough  believer  in  Mr.  Perkins  being  connected  with  the  New 
York  Life  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion?  A.  Probably  about  a  year  after  he 
went  with  the  firm. 

Q.  You  thought  it  worked  well?  A.  I  think  it  did. 

SOJIE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  REAL  ESTATE.'' 

Late  in  the  afternoon.  Superintendent  Devlin,  who  has  charge  of  the  New 
York  Life’s  real  estate  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  called  to  the  stand, 
and  was  questioned  about  some  of  the  foreign  office  buildings  of  the  company. 
It  appeared  that  the  Amsterdam  building,  which  cost  $ltK),o0O,  and  was  carried 
at  a  book  value  of  $115,000,  earned  gross  in  1904  $7515,  and  net  $3842,  or  2%  per 
cent  on  the  book  value.  The  company  charged  itself  with  $13tl0  rent.  The  build¬ 
ing  at  Budapest  cost  $625,310,  and  is  carried,  according  to  the  witness,  at  $550, (^1. 
Its  gross  earnings  in  1904  were  $22,045,  and  its  net  earnings  $13,518,  representing 
about  2  per  cent  on  the  book  value.  The  main  office  building  at  346  Broadway, 
the  witness  said,  cost  $7,121,267,  and  is  carried  at  a  book  value  of  $5,000,000.  Its 
gross  income  last  year  was  $331,089,  of  which  the  company  paid  $150, (X)0,  and  its 
net  income  $186,410,  which  is  3.1  per  cent  on  the  book  value  and  2.6  per  cent  on 
the  cost. 

Finally,  Mr.  Hughes  took  up  the  apartment  building  at  49  West  Seventy- 
second  Street,  which  is  carried  by  the  New  York  Life  at  $175,000,  and  represents 
an  outlay  by  the  company  of  $203,056.  The  gross  income  for  1904  was  $10,375,  and 
the  disbursements  $6247,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $4128,  representing  2.3  per  cent 
on  the  cost.  In  this  building  were  quartered  ,wo  tenants  not  related  to  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  Life,  who  paid,  respectively,  for  ground  floor  apart¬ 
ments  $2400  and  $18tK).  John  C.  McCall,  son  of  the  president  of  the  company; 
Leonard  McCall,  and  Ballard  McCall,  John  A.  McCall’s  nephews,  and  McClave, 
the  president’s  son-in-law,  have  occupied  since  the  building  was  remodeled  for 
the  New  York  Life  in  1903,  the  remaining  apartments.  These,  Mr.  Devlin  said, 
were  of  from  nine  to  ten  rooms  each,  with  two  baths  each.  The  relatives  of 
President  McCall  have  paid  $1500  a  year  rent  each.  The  New  York  Life,  after 
acquiring  the  building,  had  spent  $43,500  on  it  by  way  of  general  renovation  in 
1902,  and  $13,000  more  in  19<13. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  rents?  A.  In  that  case,  as  in  most  other  cases,  they  are 
fixed  after  advising  with  the  president.  He  knows  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  tenants  in  this  house  which  would  give  it  a  good  repute. 

Q.  For  what  terms  are  the  lease?  A.  Two  of  the  leases  run  from  year  to  year, 
but  there  are  no  leases  on  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  McCalls  and  Mr. 
McClave.  That  is  practically  a  month  to  month  arrangement. 

Adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THURSDAY,  OCT015EU  H. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Edward  L.  Devlin,  superintendent  of  the  real 
estate  department  of  the  New  York  Life.  He  testified  at  length  regarding  the 
real  estate  holdings  of  the  company  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

RF:AL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

The  original  cost  of  the  building  at  Park  avenue  and  Sixty-second  street,  con¬ 
taining  thirty-five  apartments,  originally  cost  $1,900,866.88.  Its  value  had  been 
reduced  on  the  books  of  the  company  to  $408,fMX).  The  gross  income  from  the 
building  last  year  was  $41,124.48,  or  about  2  per  cent  on  the  investment.  This 
purchase  was  made  by  the  former  management. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  originally  cost  $2,787,266.‘28.  With  later  additions,  the  property 
cost  $3,096,549.23.  The  company  sold  it  in  1902  for  $3,000,000.  Including  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  commissions,  the  loss  to  the  New  York  Life  was  $129,035.35. 

Asked  to  state  the  experience  of  the  company  with  reference  to  its  office  build¬ 
ings  in  other  cities,  Mr.  Devlin  said  that  the  Kansas  City  offices’  total  cost  was 
$1,901,781.23,  of  which  most  was  spent  prior  to  1891.  The  gross  income  last  year 
was  3.6  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost.  The  property  had  been  recorded  on  the 
company  s  books  as  worth  $1,200,000. 

On  the  Omaha  building,  he  said,  the  income  had  been  under  3  per  cent.  In 
this  and  its  other  structures  the  company  was  charged  for  its  offices  the  same 
rental  as  outside  tenants. 

The  Minneapolis  building,  he  continued,  had  cost  the  company  $1  028  752  31 
net.  The  income  had  been  4.33  per  cent  on  the  book  value,  and  2V2  per  cent 
on  the  actual  cost. 

The  total  cost  of  the  St.  Paul  building  was  $922,440.85,  and  the  gross  income 
last  year  was  $41,292,  the  percentage  on  the  actual  cost,  owing  to  heavy  expenses 
being  less  than  1  per  cent.  *  ’ 

The  Montreal  building,  Mr.  Devlin  continued,  cost  about  $318,000  and  it  was 

on  the  books  at  $350,000.  It  had  yielded  2%  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost 

Counsel  asked  how  much  of  the  block  bounded  by  Leonard,  Elm  Worth  and 

Centre  Street,  this  city,  was  to  be  used  eventually  by  the  company.  ’  Mr  Devlin 

did  not  know  exactly.  He  said  it  was  possible  that  all  the  offices  would  be  re¬ 
moved  thither  from  the  present  building  at  346  Broadway,  because  of  a  desire  to 
go  into  cheaper  quarters. 

MORE  ABOUT  LEGISLATIX'!-"  EXPENDITliRES. 

Walter  F.  Thummell,  attorney  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  questioned  at  length 
regarding  expenditures  to  prevent  vicious  and  blackmailing  legislation  in  various 
I^^garding  the  alliance  between  the  New  York  Life,  ®the  Equitable  and 
the  Mutual  to  fight  objectionable  legislation,  he  said  the  territory  was  divided 
between  the  three  companies  as  follows: 


Mutual. — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  (Jhio,  Michigan,  Min-  i 
nesota,  Washington,  Oregon  and  New  Mexico. 

Equitable. — Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  ' 
Colorado,  Arkansas,  California  and  Nevada. 

New  York  Life. — Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma. 

Open  States. — New  Eneland  group,  New  York,  Middle  States. 

The  witness  went  into  details  as  to  the  work  done  by  himself  and  attorneys  em- 
f)loyed  by  him  in  different  States.  It  was  also  developed  that  the  Mutual  con¬ 
tributed  $25(K)  last  year  to  the  National  Congressional  Committee.  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  legislative  attorneys,  as  follows: 

NECESSITY  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ATTORNEYS. 

There  are  several  classes  of  legislation  that  we  meet  constantly  almost  every  i 

legislature.  The  first  and  most  numerous  by  a  great  deal  is  what  is  sometimes  | 

called  “strike  bills.'*  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  these  bills  are  prepared  by  out-  i 

siders,  very  seldom,  1  would  say,  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  they  are  | 

presented  annually  to  some  new'  member  of  the  legislature,  and  with  a — drawing  ; 

on  my  own  idea  for  this  part  of — with  probably  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
redound  to  his  reputation,  and  it  is  introduced,  and  then,  of  course,  the  natural 
result  would  be  that  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  its  introduction  seek  em¬ 
ployment,  try  to  kill  it.  There  is  a  good  many  of  that  class  of  bills  at  one  time 
and  another,  ^'hen  there  is  another  class  which  is  very  much  more  dangerous, 
that  require  a  great  deal  more  effort  to  prevent  their  becoming  laws,  and  that 
is  the, class  of  bills  that  is  inspired  by  other  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lieving  themselves  in  some  manner  from  some  obnoxious  provision  of  the  law. 
Usually  it  would  take  this  form:  that  of  some  regulation  required  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  had  a  small  revenue  in  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  say 
that  the  entire  revenue  would  be  derived  from  that  particular  part  might  be 

in  the  State.  The  corporations  that  would  be  affected  by  that  would  in-  i 

troduce  or  have  introduced  a  bill  changing  the  revenue  act,  and  they  would  be  , 

very  likely  to  pick  upon  life  insurance  premiums  as  the  vehicles  to  convey  more 
taxes  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  somewhere  in  that  bill  there  would  be  a 
provision  that  would  repeal  the  particular  provision  that  was  obnoxious  to  that 
particular  corporation,  and  along  in  that  line  I  know  of  at  least  two  instances 
where  the  fire  insurance  companies  have  sought  to  be  relieved  of  what  to  them 
were  very  onerous  provisions  through  the  medium  of  a  general  insurance  bill 
that  would  have  a  repealing  clause  in  that  would  repeal  these  provisions  that  they 
objected  to.  Another  class  of  bills  that  are  very  vexatious  are  bills  that  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  attorneys  that  have  been  unsuccessful  in  litigation.  There  are  not  many 
of  these,  but  there  are  some.  Attorneys  who  have  been  unsuccessful  because  of 
certain  provisions  in  policy.  I  have  known  this  to  happen  in  both  fire  and  life, 
and  they  will  introduce  an  act  that  would  make  that  particular  provision  of  the 
policy  null  and  void  in  the  future.  Then  there  are  a  class  of  bills  that  I  call 
honest  bills,  and  which  I  subdivide  into  two  slasses.  The  first  class  might  be  a  ! 
mischievous  bill,  but  the  framer  of  it,  and  he  is  usually  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  would  be  honest  in  his  convictions,  and  really  would  be  seeking  to  do 
good  to  the  general  subject.  And  then  there  is  the  bill  that  is  prepared  by  the 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  that  is  actually  for  the  good  of 
the  business  and  that  will  meet  a  defect  in  the  law,  and  that  kind  of  bill  we  are 
always  very  glad  to  see  enacted  into  a  law.  Anything  that  is  for  the  good  of  the 
business  we  are  always  very  glad  to  see. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  H.  McCURDY. 

Robert  H.  McCurdy,  general  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  called  to  the  j 
witness  stand.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  he  read  a  lengthy  typewritten  : 
statement,  showing  his  connection  with  the  company.  He  said  that  he  entered  i 
the  firm  of  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  in  1881,  two  years  after  he  had  been  graduated  ■ 
from  college.  At  first,  how'ever,  he  was  only  a  clerk  in  the  firm,  receiving  a  j 
salary  of  $1000  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  w'as  made  a  partner  on  the 
basis  of  a  one-fourth  interest.  At  that  time  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  Late 
in  1885  the  Mutual  decided  to  enter  the  foreign  field  for  business.  The  New  ! 
York  Life  and  the  Equitable  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  before  this,  and  already 
had  a  good  start  in  most  European  countries.  Mr.  McCurdy  was  selected  to 
start  the  company  in  this  field.  He  was  to  receive,  under  the  contract  which  he 
made  with  the  company  when  he  started  out,  5  per  cent  on  all  premiums  in 
foreign  countries.  lie  said  that  the  foreign  insurance  in  force  in  1886  was  i 
$646,771,  and  in  1903,  when  he  left  the  foreign  field  to  accept  the  position  as 
general  manager  of  the  Mutual,  the  amount  in  force  was  $254,494,390. 

The  w'itness  said  that  in  1888  two  years  after  he  became  foreign  manager,  his  ! 
commissions  amounted  to  $23,523.61.  At  his  own  suggestion,  his  commission  was  i 
reduced  from  5  per  cent  on  all  premiums  to  3  per  cent  on  renewal  premiums  and  i 
2'/^  per  cent  on  annuities,  and  furthermore,  the  reduction  was  made  retroactive 
at  his  suggestion.  In  1889,  when  his  commissions  amounted  to  $24,452.41,  he  j 
again  requested  that  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  commission.  In  this  instance  | 
the  rate  allowed  on  first-year  premiums  was  reduced  to  2%  per  cent  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  1  per  cent  also  was  made  in  the  commissions  on  the  renewal  premiums  ■ 
for  the  first  five  years,  and  2  per  cent  for  the  second  five  years.  In  1891,  when  i 
Mr.  McCurdy’s  commissions  had  grown  to  $51,626,  he  again  requested  a  reduc-  * 
tion,  and  another  change  making  about  1  per  cent  difference  was  made  in  the  i 
renewal  commission  rate  on  all  premiums.  . 

In  1897  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  another  reduction.  This  time  the  com-  ; 
mission  on  first-year  premiums  was  reduced  from  2^2  P^  cent  to  1  per  cent  and 
his  commission  on  renewal  premiums  was  restricted  to  seven  years  at  a  rate  of 
1  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCurdy  testified  that  in  190(>  he  again  asked  a  further  reduction,  and  be¬ 
ginning  with  January,  1901,  his  commission  on  the  first-year  premiums  was  sup¬ 
pressed  altogether,  his  commissions  on  renewals  being  the  same  as  before,  1 
per  cent  on  the  first  seven  premiums  after  the  first  year.  In  1903,  Mr.  McCurdy 
left  the  foreign  field  to  become  general  manager,  the  agreement  in  regard  to  his 
renewal  interest  still  remaining  in  effect. 

Mr.  McCurdy  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  Mutual’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  foreign  countries,  and  he  asserted  that  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  total 
receipts  has  steadily  decreased  until  in  the  year  1903  it  was  27  per  cent,  which 
is  not  higher  than  a  like  ratio  upon  the  company’s  insurance  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCurdy  could  not  remember  how  much  he  made  with  Raymond  &  Co.  I 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  partnership  with  that  firm,  but  he  didn’t  I 
think  it  was  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year.  At  that  time  he  had  been  out  of  college  1 
only  three  or  four  years.  He  thought  that  his  income  from  the  Raymond  firm  i 
might  have  reached  $10,000,  say,  five  or  six  years  after  he  joined  the  firm.  ' 

ROBERT  H.  McCURDY’S  INCOME. 

When  Mr.  McCurdy  entered  the  employ  of  the  Mutual  as  foreign  manager  he 
did  not  retire  from  the  firm  of  Raymond  &  Co.,  but  from  1886  to  1892,  inclusive,  ' 
when  he  finally  withdrew  from  the  firm,  he  shared  his  commissions  on  the  foreign  ! 
business  equally  with  C.  H.  Raymond,  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  the  seven  years  j 
Mr.  Raymond  received  from  this  source  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $100,000,  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  McCurdy  was  receiving  one-half  of  the  net  profits  made  by  the 
firm  of  Raymond  &  Co.  in  this  country,  and  even  after  he  severed  his  connection 
with  that  firm  in  1892  he  continued  to  get  his  share  of  the  profits  on  renewal  com¬ 
missions  made  by  that  firm.  As  stated  above,  Mr.  McCurdy’s  net  profits  from 
this  source  amounted  to  more  than  $530,000. 

Mr.  McCurdy  estimated  that  his  receipts  from  renewal  commissions  on  foreign 
business  this  year  would  amount  all  told  to  $80,000,  which,  together  with  hii 
salary  of  $30,000,  will  make  $110.0CK,>  that  he  will  receive  from  the  company. 

The  following  table  shows  Mr.  McCurdy’s  net  profits  through  his  relations 
with  the  Mutual  for  the  last  twenty  years: 
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R.  H.  McCURDY'S  NET  RECEIPTS  SINCE  IS86. 


1886 . 

lgS7 . . . 

Commissions 
on  Foreign 
Business. 

.  5,390.81 

Commissions 
Through 
Raymond  &  Co. 

1888 . . 

.  11761.30 

1889 . 

$40,708.11 

1890 . 

61,903.12 

1891 . 

.  25,813.04 

55,001.76 

1892 . 

63,484.36 

1893 . 

61,635.06 

1894 . 

50,371.39 

1895 . 

52,077.78 

1896 . 

46,261.85 

1897 . 

41,389.47 

1898 . 

30,750.48 

1899 . 

.  81.973.66 

17,626.94 

1900 . 

.  91.088.47 

7,523.99 

1901 . 

1,258.19 

1902 . 

288.13 

1903 . 

213.14 

1904 . 

235.14 

1905  up  to  August . 

Salary 


$10,01)0 

25,000 

30,000 

30,000 


Total .  $1,163,828.59  $530,728.91  $95,000 

Total  since  1886,  $1,789,558.40. 

When,  Mr.  Th^baud  entered  the  firm  of  Raymond  &  Co.,  upon  the  retirement 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  McCurdy,  in  1892,  he  had  a  one-fourth  interest.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  connection  with  that  firm  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Mutual 
Company  in  the  office  of  the  general  agent  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Th^baud’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Raymond  firm  was  increased  first  to  one-half,  and  finally  in  1903,  to 
three-fourths,  which  is  his  holding  at  present. 


TESTIMONY  OF  COLONEL  CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND. 

C.  H.  Raymond,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  called  to  the  witness  stand 
after  Mr.  McCurdy’s  examination  had  been  concluded.  Mr.  Raymond  is  seventy- 
two  years  old.  His  firm,  he  said,  was  known  first  as  Little  &  Raymond.  When 
Mr.  McCurdy  entered  the  firm  it  had  almost  complete  charge  of  the  New  York 
district  for  the  Mutual.  Mr.  Raymond  admitted,  among  other  things  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Mutual  Company  to  pay  a  higher  late  on  deferred  dividend 
premiums,  and  that  the  company  had  discouraged  in  other  ways  the  writing  of 
annual  dividend  business.  Mr.  Raymond  testified  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
his  office  had  not  written  more  than  1  per  cent  of  annual  dividend  business. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  questioned  Mr.  Raymond  in  regard  to  the  contracts 
which  his  firm  had  had  with  the  Mutual  since  1892.  LTnder  the  terms  of  one  con¬ 
tract  early  in  1893  it  was  shown  that  the  firm  received  commissions  on  first-year 
premiums  ranging  from  45  per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  The  65  per  cent  was  on  twenty- 
year  distribution  policies.  In  addition  to  the  commission  on  the  first  year’s 
premium  in  this  case,  the  Mutual  paid  a  commission  of  25  per  cent  on  the  second 
year’s  premium,  and  10  per  cent  on  the  third  year’s  premium,  with  a  renewal 
interest  of  7%  per  cent  for  five  years.  Under  these  terms,  the  Mutual,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent,  was  paying  out  to  the  Raymond  firm  in  the  first  three  years  of  a  policy’s 
life  the  entire  premium  received  in  the  first  year.  Other  arrangements  equally 
advantageous  to  the  Raymond  firm  were  made  for  other  kinds  of  policies.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Mutual  offered  the  firm  a  bonus  of  $1.25  per  thousand  on 
all  insurance  written  after  the  $3,000,000  mark  had  been  reached,  and  a  further 
bonus  of  $1.25  a  thousand  after  a  second  quota  of  $6,000,000  had  been  written  by 
the  firm. 

Late  in  1893  the  Mutual  entered  into  a  contract  with  Raymond  &  Co.,  giving 
a  commission  of  80  per  cent  on  first-year  premiums  of  the  twenty-year  distribu¬ 
tion  policy.  In  this  case,  however,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  premium  was  paid  to 
the  firm  in  the  second  year,  but  the  firm’s  renewal  interest  ran  for  six  years  at 
7%  per  cent.  It  was  in  1903  that  the  Mutual  made  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
firm  was  to  receive  a  commission  amounting  to  96  per  cent  on  the  first-year  pre¬ 
miums  and  pay  certain  rents  amounting  to  $23,000. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  MR.  THEBAUD. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  Th^baud’s  profits  in  the  firm  since  1893: 

Net  Profits— 1893,  $12,583.25;  1894,  $2,083.07;  1895.  $32,094.25;  1896,  $56,869.32;  1897 
$63,817.79;  1898,  $63,272.77;  1899,  $94,029.16;  1900,  $95,635.97;  1901,  $97,834.75;  1902, 

$127,458,18;  1903,  $139,455.05;  1904,  $147,687.74;  total,  $932,823.40, 

In  the  year  when  the  contract  allowing  Raymond  &  Co.  96  per  cent  on  first- 
year  premiums  was  made  it  was  provided  that  this  was  to  apply  to  only  the  first 
$17,000,000  new  insurance  written.  In  addition,  Raymond  &  Co,  were  to  have  6 
per  cent  on  the  renewal  premiums  for  six  years  for  the  $17,000,000.  On  all  first- 
year  premiums  above  $17,000,000  they  were  to  get  93  per  cent,  with  a  renewal  in¬ 
terest  of  3  per  cent  on  six  premiums. 

Mr.  Raymond  testified  that  ThSbaud’s  share  in  the  firm  had  been  increased 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  at  Mr.  Raymond’s  own  suggestion.  He  found, 
he  said,  that  his  health  was  failing,  and  that  he  had  to  be  away  from  the  office 
a  great  deal,  and  it  was  in  consideration  of  these  facts  that  Mr.  Th^baud’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  firm  was  increased. 

Adjourned. 

Robert  H.  McCurdy  was  recalled  and  questioned  minutely  as  to  various  details 
of  the  business,  but  especially  regarding  the  compensation  of  general  agents. 
He  testified  that  there  were  seven  general  agents  In  the  country,  and  some 
seventy-five  agencies  known  as  the  salaried  managing  agency  system.  These 
receive  a  salary  and  a  small  commission  on  the  first  year’s  premiums.  The 
salaries  of  these  agents  run  from  $2500  to  $10,000  per  annum. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  II.  McCURDY  CONTINUED. 

Counsel  read  the  law  prohibiting  the  making  of  contracts  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  asked  if  any  contracts  were  made  for  a  longer  period,  to  which  Mr. 
McCurdy  replied  that  there  were  none.  He  testified  that  he  did  not  know  about 
the  contract  with  C.  H.  Raymond  tS:  Co.  previous  to  his  becoming  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  nor  about  the  contracts  with  other  domestic  agencies.  He 
explained  regarding  the  last  renewal  of  the  Raymond  &  Co.  contract  as  follows: 

“When  I  became  general  manager  in  1903,  July,  1903,  I  found,  as  I  say,  that 
C-  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  had  a  contract  which  ran  through  1904.  They  were  doing 
a  business,  and  had  been  doing  a  business  for  five  years  previous  to  that  time, 
which  averaged  $17,000,000  a  year.  They  had  six  branch  offices  in  this  city  and 
Brooklyn,  The  other  companies,  principally  the  New  York  Life  and  Equitable, 
were  establishing  offices  all  over  the  town.  I  wanted  to  do  the  same.  I  wanted 
to  develop  the  business  for  the  company  here  in  New  York,  and  I  wanted  to  do 
so  by  establishing  a  number  of  branch  offices  with  respective  managers.  To 
n  ^  calculated  it  would  cost  the  first  year  of  establishment  of  such  offices 
about  $150,000.^  I  couldn’t  very  well  ask  C.  H.  Raymond  8:  Co.,  who  had  a  contract 
running  for  eighteen  months,  to  put  in  $150,001)  iu  maintaining  and  furnishing 
and  establishing  offices  when  they  had,  when  the  length  of  their  contract  was  for 
eighteen  months  and_  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  contract’  following  the  general  policy  of  the  company — that  their  agency 
would  also  be  converted  into— on  a  salaried  basis.  What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
save  a  year  and  a  half’s  time,  not  to  wait  till  December  31,  1904,  before  acting  for 
the  company,  I  could  go  ahead  and  develop  its  business  by  the  establishment 
of  these  offices,” 


Q.  Is  it  the  practice  of  those  who  make  contracts  with  general  agents  to  find 
out  how  profitable  the  contracts  with  those  agents  already  existing  with  such 
agents  are?  A.  It  is  not, 

O.  In  other  words,  you  go  on  making  contracts  with  general  agents  for  the 
payment  of  commission,  or  salary  plus  commissions,  w'ithout  knowing  how  much 
money  the  agent  is  making  under  the  system  already  in  existence?  A,  That  is 
not  quite  so.  The  company  pays  as  does  every  other  company,  and,  I  suppose, 
every  other  business,  as  much  commissions  as  it  is  necessary  to  pay  to  secure 
business. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  fact,  don’t  you,  that  the  expense  in  securing  business 
presents  a  very  serious  question  for  insurance  companies?  A.  I  think  all  the 
companies  would  be  glad  to  reduce  their  expenses  wherever  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  brought  sharply  to  your  attention  as  general  manager  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  that  in  the  year  1904  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  load¬ 
ing  upon  its  premiums  to  meet  expenses?  A.  Not  in  that  form,  I  think  Mr. 
Hughes.  ’ 

THE  INSURANCE  YEAR  BOOK  QUOTED. 

Q.  I  find  in  The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1904  that  loadings  on  premiums  and 
annuities  by  your  company  amount  to  $13,973,720,  and  that  the  insurance  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  were  $15,273,727,  and  that  the  percentage  of  insurance  expenses  to 
loading  was  109.34  per  cent.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  facts?  A.  No  sir- 
I  was  not  acquainted;  I  may  say  that  the  actuary— (Mr.  Hughes  shows  the ’book 
to  the  witness,  who  states;  “No,  I  had  not  seen  it.”)  I  may  say  that  the 
actuary  makes  those  calculations;  my  duties  have  not  been  in  that  direction 

Q.  It  also  appears  from  The  Insurance  Year  Book  that  the  dividends  to  policy¬ 
holders,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  death  claims  paid  and  matured  endowments  and 
surrender  policies,  aggregated  in  1994  $2,674,207,  about  $200,000  less  than  in  1903 
and  about  $200,000  more  than  in  1902,  and  that  during  the  same  year  your  gain 
and  loss  exhibit  showed  an  excess  of  insurance  expenses  incurred  over  the 
amount  loaded  upon  premiums  and  annuities  to  meet  such  expenses  of  consid¬ 
erably  over  $1,000,000.  Now,  was  there  not  a  discussion  among  the  officers  of 
your  company  to  ascertain  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  your  expenses 
and  among  your  expenses  the  expense  of  getting  new  business?  A.  That  is  a 
standing  effort  of  the  officers,  to  reduce  expenses;  but  no  means  has  been 
found  to  reduce  expenses  unless  you  very  seriously  reduce  your  business 

O.  Well,  you  reduced  expenses  when  you  changed  to  a  salaried  basis'  for  ex¬ 
ample,  general  agencies,  did  you  not?  A.  Ultimately,  carried  through  ’a  series 
of  years,  they  do;  the  immediate  effect,  though,  of  converting  from  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis  to  a  salaried  basis  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  first  year’s  business 

RAYMOND  &  CO.  PROFITS. 

Q.  It  would  appear  from  the  statement  that  has  been  introduced  in  evidence 
that  in  the  year  1902  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  had  made  net  some  $214,000  over  and 
above  their  expenses,  in  1903  some  $228,000,  in  1904  some  $247,000.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  in  making  this  new  contract  in  1903  you  didn’t  take  any  steps  to 
ascertain  whether  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  were  making  more  money  than  could 
properly  be  expended  by  your  company  in  rewarding  general  agents  for  their 
services?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  in  your  company?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Rogers: 

Q.  As  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of  this  company,  acting  in  a  fiduciary  ca¬ 
pacity,  how  do  you  justify  your  failure  to  make  such  inquiry— the  custodian  in  a 
general  way?  A.  The  company,  the  officers  of  the  company,  have  never  had  any 
means  of  knowing  what  the  profits  of  any  general  agent  were.  The  business  of — 
on  a  general  agency  system  the  business,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is  farmed  out.  The 
general  agent  is  paid  a  gross  commission.  That  gross  commission  is  regulated  by 
the  amount  that  we  know  other  companies  pay  in  the  same  field,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay,  that  the  general  agents  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pay  as  much  as  is 
paid  by  other  companies.  That  is  the  way  that  the  gross  commission  is  regu¬ 
lated.  The  amoupt  that  the  general  agent  makes  out  of  that  contract  depends 
largely  on  himself  and  the  organization  of  his  particular  territory.  If  he  can  get 
business  from  his  sub-agent  for  30  per  cent  when  he  is  receiving  60  he  does  it. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  pay  80  per  cent  when  he  is  receiving  75,  he  is  very 
apt  to  do  it.  He  wants  the  business,  and  he  wants  to  get  the  renewals  of  it.  In 
other  words,  the  general  agent  is  practically  a  merchant  conducting  business  on 
his  own  account  for  his  own  profit.  He  is  responsible  to  tfi'e  company  practically 
for  everything,  every  policy  that  is  delivered,  he  is  responsible  for  that  pre¬ 
mium;  he  is  responsible  for  all  defalcations  that  may  occur;  he  is  responsible 
for  losses;  he  is  responsible  for  medical  fees  on  policies  not  taken;  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  variety  of  payments — postage,  telegrams  and  things — everything; 
he  is,  in  fact,  a  merchant  on  his  own  account.  That  has  been  the— that  has  been 
the  system  on  which  all  the  life  insurance  companies,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  abroad,  have  built  up  their  business. 

O.  That  responsibility  doesn’t  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  if  they  are  not  paid  by  the  insurer?  A.  Not  by  the  insured,  but  if  they 
are  collected  by  his  agent.  Of  course,  he  is  at  liberty’ to  renew  the  policy  if  he 
doesn’t  collect  the  premium,  but  that  general  agency  system,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  the  system  w'hich  has  built  up  all  these  large  companies.  It  is  large  re¬ 
wards  for  large  achievements.  It  has  been  not  only  so  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  but  it  has  been  so,  I  may  say,  in  this  whole  country — large  rewards  for 
large  achievements;  been  so  in  steel,  been  so  in  railroads,  in  iron  and  every 
other  industry,  and  the  agent  for  the  Mutual  Life  or  any  other  general  agent  for 
any  other  company,  if  he  does  a  large  business  and  a  good  business, 
stable  business,  a  business  that  renews,  business  that  is  profitable  to 
the  company,  makes  large  profits  out  of  it.  And  with  regard  to  this  New 
York  general  agency,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  aware  until  two  days  ago,  when  I  saw 
that  statement,  what  the  profits  were.  I  had  no  idea  what  the  profits  of  C.  H. 
Raymond  &  Co.  were,  nor  did  I  know  until  a  couple  of  months  ago  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  they  W'ere  divided  between  Mr.  ThSbaud  and  Mr.  Raymond,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  this  business  in  New  York  is  probably  the  best  business  that 
the  company  has  got  on  its  books;  it  renews  better;  the  medical  examinations  are 
made  more  closely;  it  is  under  our  direct  supervision,  and  if  the  general  agent 
has  made  large  profits  he  has  given  a  large  and  a  most  excellent  business  to  the 
conipany,  and  he  has  only,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  followed  out  the  entire  system 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  developing  of  this  whole  country — large  rewards  for 
large  achievements,  and  in  that  sense  I  think  he  has  been  justified  in  making 
large  rewards,  large  profits. 

Q.  If  it  is  the  best  business,  as  you  said,  and  as  I  have  no  question,  why  then 
should  not  the  remuneration  for  it  be  proportionately  lower  rather  than  larger 
than  that  of  other  agencies?  Following  out  the  law  of  business.  A.  Scarcely;  a 
man  scarcely  gets  paid  a  smaller  profit  on  doing  good  work  than  on  bad.  If  it 
is  best  for  him,  it  is  best  for  the  company;  if  it  is  bad  for  him,  it  would  be  bad 
for  the  company,  and  if  it  is  bad  business  for  the  company,  it  is  bad  Iiusiness  for 
him. 

DIVIDENDS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS. 

O.  It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  that  thought  of  yours  about  large  rewards 
for  large  achievements,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  just  who  are  benefited  by 
these  achievenients.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  have  been;  but 
I  see  by  looking  at  your  dividends  to  policyholders  that  in  1897  they  amounted  to 
$2,507,521,  whereas  in  1904  they  amount  only  to  $2,674,207 — an  increase  in  the 
operation  of  your  company — that  is,  to  policyholders  in  dividends  through  the 
operations  of  your  company — of  about  $170,000.  Now,  isn’t  that  because  of  the 
very  large  expenses  that  your  company  has  been  under?  A.  Not  of  necessity, 
no,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  what  is  the  explanation  of  it?  A.  (hie  explanation  of  it  is  that  the 
amount  of  dividends  paid  in  any  one  year  by  the  Mutual  Life,  or  by  the  New 
York  Life,  or  the  Equitable  Life,  depends  upon  the  number  of  deferred  dividend 
policies  that  become  entitled  to  policies  in  that  year,  so  that  during  the  years 
that  a  company  is  doing  business  on  a  deferred  dividend  system  it  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  dividends,  it  is  earning  dividends,  putting  them  away  in  surplus,  but  it  is 
not  paying  them;  these  dividends  are  paid  as  the  policy  contracts  mature. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  say  that  the  dividends  paid  to  policyholders 
would  not  furnish  a  fair  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  company?  A.  It 
would  not. 

O.  But  you  have  constantly  for  many  years  been  writing  deferred  dividend 
policies  very  largely,  so  that  each  year  a  group  of  policies  mature.  Is  that  not 
so?  A.  No  twenty-year  distribution  policy  has  yet  matured. 

Q.  Oh,  indeed?  And  these  policies  that  have  been  maturing  are  of  that  class? 
A.  Distribution  periods  of  less — a  less  time  than  the  twenty  years — ten,  fifteen; 
five,  ten  and  fifteen. 

HIGHER  COMMISSIONS  IN  TEXAS. 


Witness  testified  that  the  Texas  agents  received  the  same  commissions  as  C. 
H.  Raymond  &  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  name  of  the  Texas  agents?  A.  Chamberlain  &  Gil¬ 
lette. 

Q.  Who  is  Gillette  of  Chamberlain  &  Gillette?  Is  he  any  relative  to  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lette?  A.  He  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Gillette. 

Q.  How  long  have  Chamberlain  &  Gillette  been  the  agents  of  the  company  in 
Texas?  A.  Well,  they  were  appointed  before  my  time — (.)h,  I  really  cannot  say 
the  number  of  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  had  special  rates  of  compeiisation  better  than  those 
accorded  to  other  general  agents?  A.  I  cannot  say  when  that  allowance  was 
made  to  them. 

Q.  How  much  does  Mr.  Gillette  get  out  of  the  business,  or  what  is  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  firm?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  produce  the  contract  with  Chamberlain  &  Gillette 
for  a  period  of  ten  years? 

Q.  You  mention  a  Mr.  Raymond  as  general  agent  for  New  Jersey,  as  I — ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relative  of  Charles  H.  Raymond?  A.  He  is  a  brother  of  Charles  H. 
Raymond. 

Mr.  Hughes— Please  get  the  contract  with  him  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

A  Member — I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  McCurdy,  what  are  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  in  Texas  that  require  an  exceptional  contract?  A.  It  is  a  very  sparsely 
settled  country,  and  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  business — I  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  not  reasonably  civilized,  but  traveling  expenses  are  very  high;  it  is  a 
large  State,  and  requires  a  large  agency  organization  and  branch  offices  and 
traveling  agents. 

The  Chairman — What  are  the  reasons  that  life  insurance  fees  should  be  larger 
in  Texas? 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you,  if  a  territory  is  thickly  settled,  like  Manhattan 
island,  it  is  necessary  to  give  special  rates,  and  if  it  is  sparsely  settled,  like 
Texas,  it  is  necessary  to  give  special  rates?  A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

O.  I  said  that  was  my  understanding?  A.  You  are  mistaken. 

n.  What  is  the  fact?  A.  The  fact  is,  it  costs  more  to  live  in  New  York  city. 

Counsel — We  all  appreciate  that. 

The  (Chairman — Costs  less  to  die  in  Texas. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  in  Texas  you  have  to  be  paid  more  for  living  there?  A.  I 
don’t  know  that,  but  the  expenses  of  getting  business  in  Texas,  owing  to  the 
fact,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  business  has  to  be  produced  from  long  range, 
makes  it  practically  expensive  business  to  get. 

Q.  Let  us  go  through  the  roll  of  general  agents  again.  You  have  given  George 
Raymond  of  New  Jersey,  brother  of  C.  H.  Raymond  of  C.  H.  Raymond  &  (To., 
and  Chamberlain  &  Gillette  of  Texas,  of  which  Mr.  Gillette  is  a  member.  Who 
are  the  other  general  agents?  A.  In  Nebraska  and  Iowa  there  were  the  Fleming 
brothers. 


Q.  Are  they  at  all  related  to  any  one  of  your  company?  A.  In  no  way. 

e.  No  executive  officer?  A.  No,  sir. 

.  Go  on.  A.  In  Louisiana  there  is  a  Post.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Preller? 

e.  Is  he  a  relative  of  any  executive  officer?  A.  He  is  not. 

.  In  Arkansas,  Remmel.  Is  he  a  relative?  A.  He  is  not.  In  New  Jersey, 
George  Raymond;  he  is  not  a  relative  of  any  officer  of  the  company. 

Q.  Who  is  that  last  one?  A.  George  Raymond. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relative  of  George  W.  Raymond?  A.  Brother  of  Charles  H.  Ray¬ 
mond. 

8g.  What  territory  has  he?  A.  New  Jersey. 

.  You  mean  he  is  not  a  relative  of  an  executive  officer?  A.  Yes. 

.  With  regard  to  any  of  these  other  general  agents  you  have  testified  are  not 
ted  to  any  executive  officers,  are  there  any  other  relationships  between  them? 
A.  No. 


Q.  And  executive  officers  or  those  who  are  holding  a  position  with  your  com¬ 
pany?  A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Of  any  kind  that  you  know  of?  A.  There  are  none.  And  in  Northern  New 
Y^rk  State,  the  Albany  agent  is  Howard  Lewis.  I  believe  Howard  Lewis  is  a 
second  cousin  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Granniss,  I  am  not  sure  which — some  dis¬ 
tant  connection. 

Q.  Go  on.  That  is  all?  A.  I  think  that  completes  the  list  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  that  matter,  let  me  ask  you,  the  medical  director  of  your 
company  is  Dr.  Elias  J.  Marsh?  A.  \  es. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relative  of  your  father’s?  A.  He  married  my  father’s  sister.  That 
is  my  impression.  He  married  her  after  his  connection  with  the  company.  I 
believe  he  was  an  examirier  of  the  company  previous  to  the  time  he  married 


her. 

Q 


.  What  is  his  salary?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

DOES  NOT  KNOW  ABOUT  SALARIES. 


Q.  How  is  it,  Mr.  McCurdy,  that  you  as  a  director  of  the  company  do  not 
know  the  salaries  paid  to  the  officers?  A.  The  cashier,  I  believe,  has  a  list 
of  the  salaries,  and  pays  them,  but  I  don’t  think  that  any  of  the  officers  or  any 
of  the  employees  know  what  the  salary  of  any  other  employee  or  officer  is. 

Q.  But  these  salaries  arc  fixed  by  the  directors,  or  the  finance  committee  of 
the  directors,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes,  the  executive  officers,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Don’t  you  understand  that  it  is  your  duty  as  a  director  to  know  what 
salaries  are  paid  and  to  have  a  conviction  as  to  their  propriety?  A.  Oh,  I  have 
never  known. 

Q.  Who  is  P.  Stuyvesant  Pillot?  A.  He  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Th^baud,  and  he 
has  the  title  of  inspector  of  risks. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  A.  It  means  that  the  risks  that  are — well,  that  don’t 
go  right  straight  through  as  perfectly  clean  risks,  he  takes  up,  considers  them, 
corresponds  with  the  doctors  about  them  or  the  agent,  or  brings  them  before 
the  committee  that  meets  to  consider  such  cases  or  brings  them  to  an  executive 
officer — that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  held  that  position?  A.  I  really  don’t  know;  a  number 
of  years;  six  or  seven,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  company  prior  to  that  time,  prior  to  the  time 
he  became  inspector  of  risks?  A.  Yes;  his  first  connection  with  the  company 
was  with  the  metropolitan  agency,  as  a  clerk  there,  and  after  that  he  went  into 
the  home  office. 


Q.  Who  is  Grenville  M.  White?  Is  he  the  secretary  of  the  company?  A.  He 
is  one  of  the  secretaries,  yes. 

Q.  Is  he  3  relative  of  any  other  of  the  officers?  A.  I  don’t  think  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  a  nephew  of  Mr.  (jranniss?  A.  I  don’t  think  he  is;  I  think  Mrs. 
White  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Granniss. 

Mr.  Beck — If  it  is  going  to  be  declared  a  crime  for  a  man  to  have  a  brother, 
a  cousin  or  a  niece  by  marriage  connected  with  him  in  business,  it  seems  to  me 
the  president  will  have  to  modify  his  view's  on  race  suicide. 

The  Chairman — It  is  not  a  crime;  it  is  only  ridiculous. 

The  counsel  led  Mr.  McCurdy  into  a  lengthy  description  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  securing  business  abroad,  the  details  of  which  were  monotonous  and 
unintei^esting. 

NOT  INTERESTED  IN  SYNDICATES. 

Counsel  questioned  Mr.  IMcCurdy  as  to  his  relation  to  the  various  companies 
in  which  the  Mutual  was  interested  and  other  companies.  He  said  he  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  Morristown  Trust  Company  to  the  extent  of  171  shares.  He 
said  all  the  stock  he  owned  stood  in  his  own  name.  He  said  he  had  also  1000 
shares  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  75  in  the  Aslor  National  Bank,  100  in 
the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,  a  certain  amount  in  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Company,  25  shares  in  the  Girard  Trust  Company,  251  shares  in 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Company,  50  shares  in  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Trust 
Company,  100  shares  in  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  50  shares  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Safe  Deposit  Company,  200  shares  in  the  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust.  He  furnished  a  complete  list  of  stock  in  other  companies,  which  included 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  First  National  Bank  of  Morristown  and 
Underground  Railway  of  London.  The  w'itness  was  asked  if  the  fact  that  the 
Windsor  Trust  Company  had  offices  in  the  Mutual  building  indicated  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two.  He  said  it  did  not,  although  Raymond  &  Co.  had 
deposited  in  the  trust  company;  Mr.  McCurdy  added  that  he  was  the  honorary 
vice-president,  w’ith  light  duties.  He  said  it  was  the  custom  of  various  com¬ 
panies  to  have  vice-presidents  whose  names  had  a  fancied  value.  He  said  that 
he  received  no  salary  from  any  other  company  except  the  Mutual  Life.  In 
answer  to  many  questions,  the  witness  denied  that  he  had  any  participation  in 
any  syndicate  in  which  the  Mutual  was  a  participant. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  REBATES. 

O.  What  has  come  under  your  observation  as  to  the  granting  of  rebates  by 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  while  you  have  been  general  manager? 
Have  you  attempted  anything  of  the  sort?  A.  Nothing  of  my  own  absolute 
knowledge — no. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  dismissed  an  agent  for  rebating?  A.  (Dexter)  Yes. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  I  should  be  unable  to  answer  that  definitely;  it  is  of  more 
or  less  recent  occurrence. 

Q.  What  efforts  do  you  make  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  rebating  is  going 
on  among  your  agents?  A.  We  distinctly  forbid  their  doing  so,  on  pain  of  dis¬ 
missal,  but  apart  from  that  there  is  not  any  way;  it  has  not  come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  Chairman — You  make  no  active  cflforts  to  ascertain?  A.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  do  so. 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 


At  the  afternoon  session  Charles  A.  Preller,  the  auditor  of  the  Mutual  Life 
since  1893,  was  called  to  the  stand.  He  said  his  salary  was  $10,000  a  year,  and 
his  duties  were  to  see  that  charges  were  entered  against  the  proper  accounts,  and 
see  to  authorized  vouchers  for  charges. 

After  a  few  preliminary  questions,  the  witness  produced  a  list  showing  the 
salaries  paid  executive  officers  from  1877  to  date.  It  is  as  follows: 

1877— President.  $30,000;  vice-president,  $20,000;  second  vice-president,  $7200. 

1878_I>resident,  $30,0(.X);  vice-president,  $20,000;  second  vice-president,  $72<00. 

1379 — President,  $25,000;  vice-president,  $16,000;  second  vice-president,  $600<). 

1330 — President,  $30,000;  vice-president,  $20,000;  second  vice-president.  $6500. 

1881—  President,  $30,000;  vice-president.  $20,000;  second  vice-president,  $7200. 

1882—  President,  $:iO,rKXl;  vice-president,  $20.0(X);  second  vice-president,  $7500. 

1883—  President,  $30,000;  vice-president,  $20,000;  second  vice-president,  $8000. 

1384— President,  $30,000;  vice-president,  $20,000;  second  vice-president,  $8000 

treasurer,  $10,000. 

1885 — President, 
treasurer,  $14,000. 

188g_President,  $50,000;  vice-president,  $15,000;  second  vice-president,  $12,000 
treasurer,  $14,000. 

1887 —  President, 
treasurer,  $19,000. 

1888 —  President,  $50,000; 
treasurer,  $19,000. 

1889—  President,  $50,000;  vice-president,  $22,000;  second  vice-president,  $13,000 
treasurer,  $21,000. 

1890 —  President 
treasurer,  $22,500. 

1891 —  President 


$30,000;  vice-president,  $15,000;  second  vice-president,  $9000 


$50,000;  vice-president, 
vice-president. 


$20,000;  second  vice-president,  $12,000 
$20,000;  second  vice-president,  $12,000 


$50,000;  vice-president,  $27,500;  second 


vice-president,  $13,500 
vice-president,  $13,500 


$50,000;  vice-president,  $27,500;  second 
general  manager,  $20,000;  treasurer,  $22,500^ 

1892—  President,  $50,000;  vice-president,  $30,000 
general  manager,  $20,fXX);  treasurer,  $25,000. 

1893—  President,  $75, (KK);  vice-president,  $30,000 
general  manager,  $20.0<'H3;  treasurer,  $27,500. 

1894 —  President,  $75,000;  vice-president,  $30,000 
general  manager.  $20,000;  treasurer,  $30,000. 

1895_President,  $90,000;  vice-president,  $37,500 
general  manager,  $22,500,  treasurer.  $37,500. 

]896_President,  $100,000;  vice-president,  $40,000; 
general  manager,  $25,000;  treasurer,  $40,000. 

1897_President,  $100,000;  vice-president,  $40,000; 
general  manager,  $25,000;  treasurer,  $45,000. 

1398 _ President,  $100,000;  vice-president,  $40,000;  second  vice-president,  $16,500 

general  manager,  $25,000;  treasurer,  $45,000. 

1899— President,  $100,000;  vice-president,  $40,000;  second  vice-president,  $17,500 
general  manager,  $25,000;  treasurer,  $40,000. 

19{)()_President,  $100,000;  vice-president,  $40,000;  second  vice-president,  $17,500 
general  manager,  $25,000;  treasurer,  $40,000. 

1901  On  June  1  of  that  year  the  president’s  salary  was  raised  to  $150,000,^  so 

that  for  the  year  he  received  $129,166.65;  vice-president,  $40,000;  second  vice- 
president,  $17,500;  general  manager,  $25,000;  treasurer,  $40,000.^ 

1902  _ President,  $150,000;  vice-president,  $50,000;  second  vice-president,  $17,500; 

third  vice-president,  $9000;  general  manager,  $30, (XK);  treasurer,  $50,000. 

1903  _ President,  $150,000;  vice-president.  $50,000;  another  first  vice-president, 

$30,000;  second  vice-president,  $17,500;  third  vice-president,  $10,000;  general  man¬ 
ager,  $20,000;  treasurer,  $50,000. 

1904 — President,  $150,000;  vice-president,  $50,000;  another  first  vice-president, 

$30,000;  second  vice-president,  $17,500;  third  vice-president,  $10,000;  general  man¬ 
ager,  $25,000  (his  salary  was  raised  to  $30,000  on  July  1,  1904);  treasurer.  $50,000. 

In  1905  the  salaries  to  date  remain  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  other 
first  vice-president,  whose  salary  was  raised  to  $40,000. 

With  Mr.  McCurdv  again  on  the  stand,  Mr.  Hughes  called  for  the  lease  of  the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company,  which  occupies  quarters  in  the  basement  floor 
at  32  Liberty  street.  Under  the  original  agreement  this  lease  provided  that  the 
company  should  pay  in  1894  $8500;  1895,  $9000;  1896,  $10,000;  1897,  $12,000;  1898, 


second  vice-president,  $14,000 
second  vice-president,  $14,500 
second  vice-president,  $14,500 
second  vice-president,  $15,000 
second  vice-president,  $16,000 
second  vice-president,  $16,000 
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$14,000:  1890,  $16,000;  1900,  $18,000;  1901,  $18,000;  1902,  $19,000,  and  1903,  $20,000. 
On  February  4,  1897,  however,  there  had  been  a  modification  of  the  lease  whereby 
it  was  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  it  had  to  run  at  $10  000  and 
on  March,  1904,  it  was  renewed  at  the  rate  of  $14, .’>00  a  year.  ’  ’ 

rilOCEEDING.S  OF  TUE.SDAY,  OCTOBER  lO. 

The  first  witness  called  by  counsel  for  the  committee  was  Robert  Olyphant, 
one  of  the  trustees.  He  testified  that  he  had  served  on  the  mortuary  committee 
and  the  committee  on  expenses.  In  the  course  of  the  testimony  it  was  shown 
that  the  company  had  made  various  contributions  to  political  campaign  funds 
and  other  sums  had  been  disbursed  and  charged  to  legal  expenses,  which  counsei 
for  the  committee  wished  explained. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  OLYPHANT,  TRUSTEE. 

Q.  What  is  the  function  of  the  committee  on  expenditures?  A.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  to  review  the  bills  as  they  come  up  that  have  been  approved  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  order  them  paid  or  approve  those  that  have  been  paid. 

Q.  In  large  transactions,  does  the  committee  on  expenditures  generally  act  in 
advance  of  payment?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  out  by  your  com¬ 
pany  without  the  authorization  of  that  committee?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge 

8.  Is  there  any  practice  in  regard  to  that?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  draw  money  from  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  upon  your 
voucher  as  chairman  of  that  committee?  A.  I  have,  yes,  sir. 

DREW  FOR  LEGAL  EXPENSES. 

O.  Under  what  circumstances?  A.  For  legal  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  all  money  that  is  drawn  from  the  Mutual  Life  for  legal  ex¬ 
penses  upon  your  voucher?  A.  No,  sir. 

0.  In  what  cases  is  the  money  taken  by  you  upon  your  voucher?  A.  Well, 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  large  corporations  have  to  maintain 
what  you  might  call  a  confidential  legal  fund  for  the  payment  of  services  in  legal 
matters. 

O.  Has  the  Mutual  Life  maintained  such  a  fund?  A.  That  money  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  refer  to  went  to  that  fund. 

O.  How  long  has  such  a  fund  been  maintained?  A.  I  couldn’t  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  the  maintenance  of  this  fund  known  to  the  trustees  who  are  not  members 
of  the  committee  on  expenditures?  A.  I  couldn’t  tell  you.  The  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  must  know  it. 

O.  Is  the  matter  ever  brought  before  the  board?  A.  The  transcripts  of  ex¬ 
penditures  are  read  to  the  board. 

Q.  These  transcriptions  merely  show  the  total  amount  paid  for  legal  expenses? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Embracing  all  the  legal  expenses  of  the  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


DETAILS  NOT  EXPLAINED. 

O.  Are  the  details  of  those  expenditures  explained  to  the  board?  A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

8.  These  are  matters  of  executive  management,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

_.  And  when  you  said  that  there  was  a  fund  maintained  confidentially,  what 
did  you  mean  by  confidentially?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
I  understand  that  throughout  this  country  there  are  many  cases  w'here  counsel 
are  employed  that  do  not  appear,  and  money  is  used  to  pay  them;  they  prefer 
not  to  give  receipts  for  it. 

O.  Counsel  are  employed  who  do  not  appear  where?  A.  In  the  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  such  counsel?  A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  money  over  for  their  retainer?  A.  No,  sir. 

O.  What  knowledge  have  you  that  any  of  the  moneys  to  which  you  refer 
were  used  for  such  purposes?  A.  Simply  heard  so;  I — been  so  informed. 

Q.  And  in  what  way  were  the  moneys  used  for  ordinary  legal  expenses  aside 
from  these  confidential  matters  drawn  upon;  whose  w'arrant  or  voucher?  A. 
Well,  the  bills  came  up  to  us  duly  approved  by  the  law  department  and  by  one 
of  the  executive  officers.  Since  1  have  been  chairman  all  the  bills  have  been 
approved  by  the  e.xecutive  officers  before  we  acted  on  them. 

0.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  an  expense  incurred,  and  the  proper  voucher 
for  the  expense  O.  K.’d  by  the  general  solicitor  of  the  company  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  the  matter  would  be  passed  by  your  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  In  these  cases  that  you  have  just  spoken  of.  why  was  the  money  not  paid 
to  the  general  solicitor  or  upon  his  warrant  or  order?  A.  I  couldn’t  tell  you. 


DRAWN  IN  CASH. 

8.  Did  you  get  the  money  in  cash?  A.  It  was  drawn  in  cash,  I  believe. 

.  The  first  payment  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  oppears  on  your 
blotter  under  date  of  January  30,  1904,  of  Robert  Olyphant,  $25,0(K),  under  the 
head  of  “Law.”  Did  you  receive  that  money  in  cash?  A.  That  money  was  paid 
to  me,  and  turned  over  in  cash  through  the  executive. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  turned  over?  A.  I  don’t  know  positively;  I  could  not 
remember,  either  to  one  of  the  vice-presidents  or  to  the  general  solicitor. 

8.  Did  you  take  any  receipt  or  voucher?  A.  No,  sir. 

Did  you  know  what  the  money  was  paid  for?  A.  I  have  told  you  what  I 
was  informed. 

Q.  More  definitely  than  that,  I  mean?  A.  I  w'as  told  it  was  necessary  for 
these  legal  expenses,  properly  in  the  protection  of  the  policyholder’s  interest, 
and  I  was  assured  it  was  all  regular. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  W'as  to  be  a  legal  service?  A.  I  so  understood  it. 

.  Q.  Who  told  you  so?  A.  One  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Q.  Which  one?  A.  Probably  Dr.  Gillette. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  probably?  A.  Because  sometimes  I  conferred  with  Mr. 
Granniss. 

Q.  But  generally  with  Dr.  Gillette?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  charge  of  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  vouchers  that  came  before  the  expenditures  committee. 

Q.  Don’t  you  understand  that  when  you  sign  a  voucher  and  give  it  to  the 
cashier,  upon  which  he  pays  you  $25,000,  that  you  are  accountable  to  the  IMutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  that  money?  A.  No.  I 
don’t;  after  I  have  had  the  executive  tell  me  that  it  was  properly  e.xpended; 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  executive. 

Q.  You  would  want  to  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  you  had  dealt  with 
this  money  under  circumstances  justifiable,  and  a  belief  that  it  was  properly  dis¬ 
pensed.  You  have  not  said  what  you  did  with  the  money  in  any  definite  way, 
or  what  vouchers  you  took?  A.  I  did  not  take  any  vouchers. 

O.  And  you  have  made  as  full  a  statement  as  you  can  of  the  disposition  of  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  subsequent  payment  of  $25,000  in  August  and  December, 
1904.  which  you  received  in  like  manner?  A.  They  are  all  alike,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  Take  the  payment  in  August,  1904:  Do  you  know  to  what  executive  you 
turned  over  the  money?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  probably  Dr.  Gillette?  A.  Well,  I  could  not 
swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  these  transactions  occur  in  which  sums  amounting  to 
$25,000  in  cash  were  taken  by  you  and  paid  over  to  some  executive  of  the  com¬ 
pany?  A.  I  would  have  to  refer  ybu  to  the  auditor  to  get  the  dates. 

Q.  My  idea  was  that  perhaps  these  transactions  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
make  an  impression  on  your  mind,  and  you  would  be  able  to  state  whether  there 
were  more  than  the  three  that  I  found?  A.  There  are  more  than  three,  yes. 


Q-  there  more  than  three  last  year?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  they  are 

all  there.  ■'  ’  ■' 

Q.  Were  there  similar  transactions  in  1903?  A.  Yes  sir. 

O.  And  in  1902?  A.  I  was  not  chairman  then.  * 

O.  Do  you_  know  what  the  chairman  of  the  expenditure  committee  did  in  the 
same  way  prior  to  the  time  when  you  became  chairman?  A.  No,  sir. 

y*  p*':I,fhe  other  members  of  the  expenditure  committee  know  that  you  re- 
ceiyed  this  money  in  this  way?  A.  Yes,  sir;  their  names  are  on  the  vouchers. 

D.  Well,  any  particular  number  of  names,  or  the  names  of  all  the  committee? 
A.  Ihere  were  three  on  the  committee. 


n  (v  AT  *vc.<=  Liie  ouici  IWO.-  jv.  lur.  ttolclen  and  Mr.  Miller. 

O.  What  Mr.  Holden?  A.  James  C.  Holden. 

O.  .-Vnd  Mr.—?  A.  (Interrupting).  Mr.  Charles  E.  Miller. 

O.  Who  was  the  chairman  before  you  became  chairman?  A.  J.  Hooper  Perry 
O.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately  the  amount  that  was  received  by  you  on 
your  voucher  in  cash,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  manner  you  have  stated,  during 
the  year  190o.  A.  Well,  1  should,  at  a  venture,  say  that  here  were  four  vouchers 
in  each  year. 

O.  And  each  voucher  for  $25,000?  A.  I  think  they  were;  I  won’t  be  sure 
O.  And  all  charged  to  legal  expenses?  A.  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know. 


POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  CONFIDENTIAL  FUND 

O.  Now,  I  would  be  glad,  Mr.  Olyphant,  not  only  because  it  is  proper  that 
you  should  have  the  opportunity,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  enlightened  so 
tar  as  possible,  for  you  to  state  as  precisely  as  you  can  recall  what  at  any  time 
has  been  said  to  you  by  any  officer  of  the  company  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
these  moneys  were  used.  A.  I  understood  that  these  moneys  went  through  the 
legal  department  for  purposes— the  purposes  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  those  again,  and  as  definitely  as  you  can, 
and  as  fully  as  you  can,  that  is,  giving  your  understanding  of  it  as  an  officer 
or  rather  trustee  or  chairman  of  committee?  A.  W’ell,  that  it  was  a  confidential 
fund  for— or  a  fund  for  confidential  legal  services. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  say?  A.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 

P.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  whether  you  cannot - ?  A.  Now.  I 

might  ‘idd  that  I  have  heard  that  the — there  were  contributions  made  to  the 
Aalional  Committee,  and  if  they  were,  1  suppose  they  came  out  of  that  fund, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  legal  services. 

Q-  ^Vhy  do  you  suppose  they  came  out  of  that  fund?  A.  Because  I  have 
heard— I  understood  that  they  had  been  given,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  came  from  anywhere  else. 

Q.  W'ho  informed  you  that  they  had  been  given?  A.  I  think  Dr.  Gillette  said 
that  there  had  been  contributions  given  to  protect  the  policyholders  against 
the  impending  legislation— financial  legislation. 

O.  Against  what  financial  legislation?  A.  W^ell,  the  Democratic  platform. 

O.  To  what  time  did  he  refer?  A.  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

O.  W'as  this  with  reference  to  the  last  campaign?  A.  I  don’t  think  so. 

O.  Have  we  now  in  the  eight  payments  of  $25,000  each,  which  I  understand 
you  recall,  all  the  moneys  that  have  been  drawn  upon  your  vouchers?  A.  For 
those  two  years?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  previously,  did  you,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  expenditures, 
sign  vouchers  for  similar  payments  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  committee?  A. 
I  imagine  I  initialed  them  as  they  were  presented  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  when,  in  1902  and  1901  and  1900,  similar  payments  were  made 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  payments  made  to  him  upon  his 
voucher?  A.  I  could  not  recall  it,  no,  sir. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS  RECALLED. 

Q.  IMr.  Granniss,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  contribution  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  Congressional  committee  of  $2500  last  /all;  I  understand,  the  result  of 
an  interview  between  you  and  Chairman  Babcock.  Do  you  recall  that?  A.  I 
do,  sir. 

0.  To  what  account  was  that  payment  charged?  A.  I  presume  it  was  charged 
to  law  expenses. 

O.  \\ hy  do  you  suppose  so?  A.  Simply  because  I  didn’t  see  the  voucher 
made. 

O.  That  would  have  been  the  proper  course?  A.  That  would  have  been  the 
proper  course. 

O.  Is  that  the  course  that  other  campaign  contributions  have  taken?  A.  I 
presume  so,  although  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  entries  that  were  made 
in  such  cases. 

O.  W  hat  other  campaign  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company?  A.  I  can’t  state  positively  of  my  own  knowledge. 

0.  Well,  state  what  you  do  know  about  them?  A.  I  simply  know  that  there 
were  some  campaign  contributions  made,  but  the  amounts  I  can’t  state  because 
I  don’t  know. 

O.  In  what  years?  A.  I  think  in  1900— no,  1896  and  1900  and  1904. 

p.  How  about  1892?  A.  I  don’t  know  about  that. 

Were  these  contributions  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund?  A.  I  believe 
they  were. 

0.  You  were  familiar  with  contributions  to  the  campaign  funds  of  both  parties? 
A.  No;  I  am  not  familiar - 

O.  You  recall  a  case  in  which  a  contribution  has  been  divided?  A.  I  don’t, 
at  this  moment. 

O.  Why  do  you  say  “at  this  moment?”  Have  you  a  general  recollection  about 
that?  A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  this  contribution  of  last  fall  to  the  Republican  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  the  only  contribution  made  to  the  funds  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee?  A.  The  only  one  I  know  anything  about. 

Q.  W’hat  other  officers  of  the  company  deal  with  such  matters?  A.  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lette. 

Q.  Have  you  conversation  w’ith  him  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  such  mat¬ 
ters?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  Can  a  contribution  be  made  without  your  knowledge?  A.  It  could  be. 

O.  Or  without  its  coming  to  your  attention  as  an  officer  of  the  company?  A. 
It  could  be. 

0.  Are  you  in  such  a  position  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  that 
you  can  take  out  a  sum  of  money  and  pay  it  over  to  the  campaign  committee, 
and  no  other  officer  of  the  company  know  it?  A.  No. 

0.  What  other  officer  of  the  company  would  have  to  know  it?  A.  The  presi¬ 
dent. 

O.  Anybody  else?  A.  Members  of  the  finance  committee  would  know  it. 

0.  Did  the  members  of  the  finance  committee  know  of  this  contribution  to 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee?  A.  I  presume  they  did. 

•Q.  W'hat  members  of  the  finance  committee  knew  it?  A.  I  cannot  state  posi¬ 
tively,  but  I  know  that  a  number  of  them  did  know  of  it. 

O.  Then  you  must  have  told  them?  A.  Either  I  or  the  president. 

0.  Did  the  president  know  of  it?  A.  He  did. 

O.  Did  he  authorize  you  to  make  it?  A.  You  mean  this  particular  $2500? 

O.  Yes.  A.  He  was  familiar  with  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  he  authorize  you  to  make  it?  A.  In  the  ordinary  course— I  don’t 
recollect  whether  he  authorized  me  to  make  that  particular  contribution,  but 
I  understood  what  his  views  were  on  the  subject,  and  I  also  knew  the  views  of 
the  finance  committee  on  the  subject. 

O.  What  were  those  views?  A.  The  views  were  that  under  conditions  such  as 
exfsted  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  justifiable  for  us  to  make  the  contribution. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time?  A.  We  were  menaced 
by  the  revival  of  the  free  silver  theory. 
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now  MKNAClil)  LAST  l••ALL? 

( >.  Wliat,  ill  A.  In  10()4,  yes,  yes. 

Q.  Last  fall?  A.  That  (luestion  came  np. 

Q.  That  is  news  to  me;  but  1  will  be  glatl  t<i  have  you  stale  more  in  detail 
how  you  were  menaced  last  fall  by  a  revival  of  the  free  silver  theory.  A.  That 
question  did  come  up  in  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Ilabcock  at  the  time  that 
contribution  was  made. 

Q.  And  the  size  of  your  contribution  indicated  the  remoteness  of  the  danger? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  I  said  that  the  size  of  your  contribution  indicated  the  remoteness  of  the 
danger?  A.  You  mean  to  imply  that  if  the  danger  was  greater  the  contribution 
would  have  been  larger? 

Q.  That  was  what  came  into  my  mind;  is  that  a  proper  implication?  A.  That 
is  a  matter  of  taste, 

Q.  You  don’t  think  it  W’ould  have  been  any  larger  if  the  contribution  had  been 
greater?  A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  any  larger  if  the  contribution  had 
been  larger;  that  is  purely  a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Hughes — Of  course. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  had  a  discussion  with  President  McCurdy  as  to  the  danger 
of  the  revival  of  the  free  silver  danger  before  this  contribution  was  made?  A. 
I  cannot  recall  any  such  discussion.  The  officers  and  trustees  usually  discuss 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  we  act  accordingly. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WALTER  R.  GILLETTE. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Gillette  testified  that  he  had  been  vice-president  of  the  Mutual 
since  July,  1903.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  general  manager  of  the  company,  and 
before  that  he  was  medical  examiner  and  director.  Most  of  the  payments  which 
the  Mutual  had  made  to  Robert  Olyphant  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sup¬ 
plies  were  approved  by  Dr.  Gillette  as  one  of  the  company’s  executive  officers. 
Dr.  Gillette  admitted  that  when  he  approved  the  payments  he  knew  only  in  a 
general  way  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money.  Like  Vice-President  Gran- 
niss,  he  understood  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  confidential  legal  services,  and  he 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Short’s  handling  of  the  money. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  would  turn  over  to  the  general  solicitor  in  a 
year  $100,000  apart  from  all  amounts  which  went  to  the  support  of  the  department 
in  the  payment  of  counsel  in  the  regular  way,  upon  his  warrant  without  having 
any  idea  to  what  purposes  the  moneys  were  to  be  used?  A.  I  knew  the  amounts 
were  to  be  used  for  necessary  legal  expenses. 

Counsel  called  to  the  witness’s  attention  that  the  Mutual’s  legal  expenses  for 
1904  amounted  to  $364, (KK),  as  compared  with  $172,000  expended  by  the  New  York 
Life,  and  $204,000  paid  out  by  the  Equitable.  Dr.  Gillette  said  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  expenditure  was  supposed  to  go  over  the  items  in  this  legal  account. 
Counsel  replied  that  he  had  questioned  the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  he 
testified  that  he  relied  chiefly  upon  the  authorization  of  Dr.  Gillette  in  regard  to 
payments  for  legal  services.  Now  we  want  to  know  what  he  relies  upon. 

The  witness  replied  that  he  relied  upon  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Short. 
Dr.  Gillette  testified  that  he  personally  paid  $15,000  of  the  $40,000  contribution 
bv  the  Mutual  to  the  last  Republican  national  campaign  committee.  He  didn’t 
know  w'ho  paid  the  other  $25,000,  nor  could  he  give  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  $35,000  in  1900  and  $15,000  in  1896  other  than  the  grounds  on  which 
the  payments  were  justified.  In  regard  to  the  1904  payment  Dr.  Gillette  said: 

“\Ve  were  menaced  by  the  St.  Louis  platform.  No  matter  whether  it  was 
Bryan  or  Parker,  we  thought  it  was  our  duty  to  scotch  it,  W'c  thouglit  it  was 
our  duty,  on  behalf  of  our  interests  and  the  interests  of  our  i>olicyholders,  to 
protect  them.” 

Dr.  Gillette  said  that  he  consulted,  not  only  with  President  McCurdy,  but  also 
with  Vice-President  Granniss  and  several  members  of  the  finance  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Olyphant,  in  regard  to  the  1904  contribution.  Counsel  questioned 
Dr.  Gillette  in  regard  to  the  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  to  Mr.  Olyphant  on 
account  of  legal  expenses,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  know  exactly  what  was  done  with  this  money.  Dr.  Gillette  objected  to 
expressing  it  that  way. 

“Well,”  said  counsel,  “to  sum  it  all  up,  confidential  payments  w'cre  made  con¬ 
fidentially  through  the  absence  of  any  special  account?” 

“Well,^’  said  the  witness,  “that  is  the  appearance  that  can  be  put  upon  it,  but 
they  were  confidential  matters  treated  in  a  confidential  way.” 

THE  STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLY  ACCOUNT. 

Dr.  Gillette  testified  that  Superintendent  of  Supplies  A.  C.  Fields  had  not 
actually  discharged  his  duties  for  two  or  three  years,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
The  Mutual’s  bill  for  stationery  and  printing  in  1904  amounted  to  $r»01,101.21, 
which  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Equitable’s  bill  or  that  of  the  New  York 
Life  for  the  same  year.  The  witness  admitted  that  W.  L.  Lawrence  had  been 
supplying  the  Mutual  with  the  bulk  of  its  stationery  for  possibly  ten  years.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  the  work  are  let  on  a  competitive  basis.  Counsel  questioned  fhe  witness 

in  regard  to  an  item  of  $72,861  in  the  company’s  report  for  1903,  which  was 

charged  to  the  luncheon  account.  The  witness  explained  that  the  company 
furnished  a  luncheon  for  all  its  employees. 

A  report  which  counsel  read  into  the  evidence  showed  that  the  actual  running 
expenses  of  the  Mutual  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  $7,000,000.  The  witness 
said  that  the  increased  legal  expenses  of  the  company  for  the  last  few  years 
was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  company’s  business.  Counsel  showed  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Mutual  had  increased  from  1902  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,1)0()  a 
year,  and  he  asked  Dr.  Gillette  what  he  had  done  as  an  officer  of  the  company 

to  reduce  its  expenses.  Dr.  Gillette  said  that  he  had  passed  upon  bills  whicli  he 

thought  were  correct  and  investigated  those  which  he  thought  were  improper. 
He  had  done  nothing  to  decrease  salaries.  That  was  left  entirely  to  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  finance  committee  composed  of  G.  F.  Baker,  A.  D.  Juilliard  and 
G.  G.  Haven. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRESIDENT  RICHARD  A.  McCURDV. 

There  was  the  largest  crowd  that  has  aUended  any  hearing  of  the  committe  on 
hand  at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon*'  session,  when  President  Ricliard  A. 
McCurdy  took  the  stand.  Mr.  McCurdy  said  that  he  was  71  years  old  and  that 
he  was  a  lawyer,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  State  in  1856.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  law  nine  years  and  then  went  into  the  insurance  business.  He  got  into 
the  business  quite  accidentally.  He  was  attorney  for  the  Mutual  Life  Company  in 
1860,  when  he  was  asked  to  accept  an  election  as  vice-president  until  somebody 
else  could  be  found. 

“I  had  no  intention,”  said  Mr.  McCurdy,  “of  leaving  my  profession,  but  I 
got  the  halter  around  my  neck  and  could  never  break  it.” 

He  was  also  connected  at  one  time  with  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  which  Charles  H.  Raymond,  the  present  head  of  C.  II. 
R^mond  &  Co.,  the  Mutual’s  general  agents,  was  president. 

Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  McCurdy  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  that  he  take  Mr.  McCurdy’s  son,  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  into  the  general 
agency  when  the  latter  became  a  partner  in  the  Raymond  firm  in  1884.  President 
McCurdy  said  that  he  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea.  Mr.  McCurdy  had  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  entrance  of  Louis  A.  Th^baud,  his  son-in-law,  into  the  Raymond 
firm  after  Robert  H.  McCurdy  retired  in  1893.  In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  McCurdy 
said  that  he  had  never  been  familiar  with  the  contract  which  C.  H.  Raymond  ^ 
Co.  had  with  the  Mutual. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  had  been  receiving  a  higher 
rate  of  compensation  than  any  other  general  agents  of  your  company?  A.  No, 

I  am  not. 

Mr.  McCurdy  could  not  name  any  general  agent  of  any  other  life  insurance 
company  in  New  York  city  that  received  a  compensation  equal  to  that  of  Ray¬ 


mond  C!o.,  but  he  did  know  tins,  he  said,  that  the  general  agents  of  other 
conijianics  in  New  York  had  been  able  to  overbid  the  Mutual’s  general  agents  in 
getting  sul)-agents  into  their  employ. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  Mr.  McCurdy  to  state  what  he,  as  president  of  tlie  Mutual, 
and  acting  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  by-laws  of  the  company, 
had  actually  done  in  supervising  and  insuring  the  efficiency  of  the  agency  de¬ 
partments  of  tlie  company.  Mr.  McCurdy  asked  jicrmission  to  review  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  company’s  government,  as  that,  he  thouglit,  would  show  better 
than  anything  else  just  what  was  expected  of  him  as  president.  His  argument 
was  that  the  different  functions  of  government  in  the  Mutual  were  delegated 
to  separate  departments  and  that  the  president  exercised  only  a  rough  general 
supervision  over  these  departments.  In  some  respects,  he  said,  the  government 
of  the  Mutual  was  analogous  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
president  of  the  Mutual  corresponding  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

DOESN’T  KNOW  ABOUT  AGENTS’  PROFITS. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  into  the  rates  of  commission  paid  to  general  agents? 

A.  No,  not  to  any  great  extent  except  as  these  things  have  been  brought  before 
me  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  into  the  profits  made  by  the  general  agents?  A.  No,  I 
have  not. 

President  McCurdy  said  it  was  his  conviction  with  regard  to  all  the  agents 
that  they  were  making  more  money  than  they  should  make,  but  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  the  profits  he  had  been  unable  to  form  any  opinion  except  from  general 
observation.  The  books  and  records  of  a  general  agency  firm,  he  said,  were  pri¬ 
vate,  and  he  had  no  way  of  getting  a  definite  idea  of  what  the  general  agents 
make. 

Q.  Were  you  desirous  of  having  that  idea?  A.  I  have  been  distinctly, 
y.  Did  you  ever  ask  your  son,  Robert  II.  McCurdy,  what  the  profits  of  C.  H. 
Raymond  &  Co.  were?  A.  I  never  did. 
y.  Did  he  ever  tell  you?  A.  He  never  did. 

y.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  find  out  whether 
C.  II.  Raymond  &  Co.  were  making  more  money  than  could  properly  be  paid  to 
a  general  agency  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  didn’t  believe  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to  know  whether  the  witness  regarded  it  as  proper  that 
a  general  agency  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in  New  York  city  should 
make  $2(K),(K)0  net  in  a  single  year. 

“It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  the  company,”  said  Mr.  McCurdy, 
“whether  one  general  agent  in  the  city  of  New  York  makes  $200,000  a  year  or 
whether  twenty  general  agents  in  the  city  make  $10,000  a  year  each.  That  would 
be  the  result  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  business.  If  they  had  not  done  the 
business  they  would  not  have  got  the  profits.” 

Mr.  McCurdy  acknowledged  that  the  amount  of  profits  derived  by  the  general 
agents  depend  largely  upon  the  percentage  of  commissions  allowed. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  desire  to  look  into  these  matters  and  to  do  the  right  thing 
toward  the  policyholders  of  your  company,  will  you  explain  why  you  did  not 
endeavor  to  ascertain  from  your  son,  who  was  in  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Raymond  & 

Co.,  whether  their  contract  was  more  profitable  than  it  should  have  been?  A.  Mr. 
Robert  McCurdy  left  the  firm  of  C.  II.  Raymond  it  Co.  a  dozen  years  ago  or 
more. 

y.  While  he  was  in  it,  did  you  take  any  steps  in  the  direction  I  have  sug¬ 
gested?  A.  Oh,  tha.t  is  a  good  many  years  ago. 

O.  You  don’t  recall  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to  know  then  whether  Mr.  McCurdy,  when  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Tli^baud,  entered  the  firm,  ever  asked  him  what  the  profits  of  C.  II. 
Raymond  &  Co.  were: 

“I  never  did,”  said  Mr.  McCurdy.  “I  hadn’t  any  right  to.  I  have  no  more 
legal  right  to  ask  a  firm  of  general  agents  of  the  Mutual  Life  what  their  net 
profits  are  than  I  have  the  right  to  ask  you  what  your  profits  are.” 

Assemblyman  Rogers  interrupted  to  know  whether  it  wasn’t  Mr.  McCurdy’s  | 
paramount  duty  as  the  custodian  and  guardian  of  the  welfare  of  the  policy- 
liolders  to  inquire  whether  policyholders  aren’t  being  charged  excessively  or  | 
whether  the  agents  aren’t  deriving  too  much  profit  from  their  business.  Presi-  ( 

dent  McCurdy  admitted  that  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Mutual’s  head  executive  i 

officer  to  ascertain  whether  the  policyholders  are  paying  too  much,  but  he  i 

denied  that  he  was  expected  to  inquire  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  general  ■ 

agent.  I 

WAS  SURI’RISED  AT  SON-IN-LAW’S  INCOME.  j 

Mr.  McCurdy  admitted  that  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Th^baud  from  time  to  time 
in  a  general  way  regarding  Raymond  N  Co.’s  business,  but  he  denied  that  he  | 
had  ever  inquired  of  his  son-in-law  what  his  interest  in  the  firm  was.  Mr. 
Hughes  wanted  to  know  whether  it  wasn’t  a  surprise  to  Mr.  McCurdy  to  hear  I 

that  the  general  agency  busine-ss  netted  Mr.  Th4baud  $147, fKX)  in  1904?  ' 

“It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  know  the  facts,”  said  President  McCurdy.  I 
“because  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.”  j 

Q.  You  had  reason  to  observe,  had  you  not,  that  Mr.  Th^baud  was  making  a  i 
good  deal  of  money?  A.  Not  especially.  •  | 

Q.  You  observed  the  natural  evidences  of  prosperity  in  his  case?  A.  I  had  no  ' 
doubt  of  it.  I 

Q.  Great  prosperity  it  appeared  to  be,  did  it  not?  A.  No.  I 

O.  Did  you  feel  any  special  responsibility  to  the  policyholders  of  your  com-  I 
pany  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  your  son-in-law?  A.  Not  more  than  I 
would  if  he  was  some  one  else’s  son-in-law.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  feel  any  sensitiveness  with  reference  to  that,  and  a  desire  to  ! 
ascertain  that  his  contract  should  be  particularly  free  from  criticism?  A.  Well,  I 
have  not  lieen  lying  awake  for  twenty  years  or  more  to  think  of  any  one  par-  , 

ticular  subject  in  that  company.  I  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility,  an  obligation 
to  my  board  of  trustees  and  the  policyholders  of  the  company  everywhere,  to 
do  my  duty  by  them  as  well  as  I  know  how  every  hour  of  my  life. 

Mr.  McCurdy  would  not  admit  that  terms  of  compensation  which  allow'ed  the  | 
Metropolitan  agency  to  clear  more  than  $200, (MX)  in  a  year  were  excessive.  ] 

Mr.  McCurdy  said  that  the  Mutual  had  to  pay  high  commissions  in  order  to  • 
hold  its  agents.  ....  | 

“1  don’t  know  of  the  conditions  which  exist  with  regard  to  the  agency  busi-  ! 
ness  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else,”  said  Mr.  McCurdy,  impatiently.  “I  have,’’ 
he  added,  “never  tried  to  find  out.  because  it  never  came  within  the  obligations 
devolving  upon  me  that  I  should  do  it.”  ^ 

REGARDING  PRESIDENT  McCURDY’S  SALARY.  1 

Counsel  proceeded  to  inquire  regarding  Mr.  McCurdy’s  salary.  The  subject  ' 

came  up  after  he  had  said  that  he  had  not  given  special  attention  to  the  agency  | 

<lepartment  or  to  such  actuarial  matters  as  were  not  brought  to  him  specincally  t 

by  the  actuary  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  salaries?  A.  Not  par-  | 
ticularly  of  late  years.  ' 

Q.  What  steps  were  taken  when  in  1901  your  salary  had  been  increased  from  ^ 

$1(X),000  to  $150,000?  A.  The  increase  had  been  suggested  by  the  committee  on 
salaries. 

Q.  Did  you  request  such  an  increase?  A.  I  did  not;  I  never  requested  an  in¬ 
crease  of  my  salary  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  formally  bring  to  your  attention  or  did  some  individual 
member  ask  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  have  your  salary  increased?  A. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  committee  on  salaries  were  in  session,  or  had 
met,  and  I  was  asked  to  come  into  the  room.  I  went  into  the  room,  and  some 
other  salaries  were  discussed,  and  when  the  ((uestion  came  to  my  own  salary  I 
was  reiiuested  to  leave  the  room,  and  I  did  leave  the  room,  and  when  I  re- 
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UirneJ  the  gentlemen  askcrl  me  what  1  thought  about  my  own  salary.  I  lohl 
them  the  matter  was  entirely  in  their  hands  to  do  with  as  they  saw  fit.  There 
was  a  discussion,  which  took  place  with  regard  to  it,  and  they  fi.xed  my  salary 
at  jl50,(ttX).  1  felt  highly  complimented  and  honored,  and  thanked  them  for  it. 


RIGHT  TO  SALARY  INCREASE. 

y.  Did  you  think  that  you  had  any  right  to  take  that  salary?  A.  if  I  did  not, 
1  should  not  be  sitting  here. 

Q.  What  grounds  were  advanced  for  the  increase?  A.  On  what  grounds — was 
it  that? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don’t  want  to  sound  my  own  praises,  Mr.  Hughes.  I  would 
much  rather  other  people  would  do  that  for  me.  I  took  it  as  an  indication  of 
appreciation  put  upon  my  services  by  the  salaries  committee,  who  were  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  finance  comm'ittee  and  trustees  generally,  or  they  would  not 
have  done  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  continued  to  render  your  services  at  $100, OW?  A.  I  would 
have  continued  to  render  my  services,  no  matter  what  they  paid  me. 

Q.  Did  you  interpose  any  remonstrance  against  the  increase?  .'\.  I  certainly 
dia  not.  I  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  president  of  any  other  insurance  company  that  receives 
as  much?  A.  I  felt  all  the  more  complimented  by  the  fact  that  1  believed  that 
there  was  no  other  life  insurance  president  that  got  so  much. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  had  a  right  to  take  that  money  from  the  policyholders 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  as  a  matter  of  compliment?  A.  I  said 
I  felt  highly  complimented,  but  I  did  not  say  I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  compli¬ 
ment,  but  I  took  it  as  a  recognition  of  what  I  believed  the  trustees  valued  my 
services  at,  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  on  salaries,  who  were 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  board. 

O.  Had  your  services  increased — that  is,  the  time  which  you  gave  to  the  com¬ 
pany  or  the  character  of  the  services?  Have  they  changed?  A.  I  think  all  such 
services  are  cumulative  in  their  nature,  and  they  must  be  until  physical  or 
mental  infirmity  overtakes  one.  The  result  of  past  effort  is  a  fair  thing  to  be 
considered.  Acquired  familiarity,  experience  and  thrift — all  these  things  are  fair 
consideration,  but  you  cannot  tell  where  an  increase  in  a  man’s  efficiency  or 
knowledge  begins,  or  just  where  it  stops,  but  there  must  be  a  point  in  each  case. 

THE  USE  OF  PROXIES. 

Assemblyman  Rogers  of  the  committee  then  took  up  the  questioning,  and 
asked  about  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  salaries.  President  McCurdy 
said  it  was  appointed  by  the  finance  committee  from  its  own  membership,  the 
latter,  of  course,  acting  as  a  representative  of  the  board. 

Counsel  then  took  up  the  matter  of  proxy  held  by  the  management.  He  asked 
whether  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  were  elected  by  virtue  of  the 
25,000  proxies  that  the  management  has  held  continuously  for  a  number  of  years 
meant  in  effect  that  the  management  had  power  to  constitute  the  board  of 
trustees  as  it  wi.shed,  and  was  therefore  virtually  self-perpetuated.  Mr.  McCurdy 
replied  that  as  he  considered  it  the  continued  possession  of  proxies  was  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  policyholders  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  management, 
not  only  to  pay  their  money  to  it,  but  to  give  it  power  to  represent  them  in  the 
annual  elections.  He  said  that,  considering  the  vast  territory  covered  by  the 
policyholders  of  a  company  like  the  Mutual,  he  saw  no  other  way  to  hold 
elections. 

Mr.  McCurdy  went  on  to  explain  his  idea  that  the  management  has  not  abso¬ 
lute  power  over  the  board.  He  said  that  but  nine  out  of  the  thirty-six  members 
are  elected  at  any  one  time,  so  that  if  any  serious  question  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  policyholders  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  of  the  management,  they  would 
have  opportunity  to  discontinue  their  proxies  and  demand  a  change. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  SALARIES  OF  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

Counsel  then  asked  about  the  increase  in  1902  of  the  salary  of  Vice-President 
Granniss  to  its  present  figure  of  $50,000  a  year.  President  McCurdy  said  that  he 
did  not  remember  the  circumstances,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  increase.  He  added,  however,  that  he  believed  Mr.  Granniss  was 
worth  all  he  got  and  more.  Counsel  asked  what  considerations  prompted  in  19o3 
the  creation  of  a  second  first  vice-president,  to  which  Dr.  Gillette  was  appointed 
when  Robert  H.  McCurdy  was  transferred  from  the  foreign  department  to  the 
office  of  general  manager.  The  witness  replied  that  it  was  in  general  the  growth 
of  the  company,  and  that  Dr.  Gillette  was  in  the  natural  order  of  promotion,  as 
was  Robert  H.  McCurdy  for  the  office  of  general  manager. 

Mr.  Beck,  counsel  of  the  company,  at  this  point  interrupted  to  ask  permission 
to  read  upon  the  minutes  the  record  of  the  growth  of  the  society  as  explaining 
the  successive  increases  in  the  president’s  salary.  Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  hail 
no  objection,  but  that  if  this  growth  was  deemed  a  justification  for  the  increa.ses, 
he  would  like  to  have  Mr.  McCurdy  say  so.  To  this,  President  McCurdy  re- 

have  said,  Mr.  Hughes,  I  would  prefer  that  somebody  else  should  say  for 
me  what  a  becoming  modesty  inclines  me  not  to  say  myself.  If  Mr.  Beck  has 
got  a  lot  of  statistics  there,  which  I  didn't  know  he  had,  which  bear  on  that 
subject,  I  should  much  rather  he  would  produce  that  than  myself.  It  is  rather 
distasteful  to  me.  .  . 

“I  object  to  the  word  ‘justification,’  because  I  do  not  consider  any  justification 
is  necessary;  but  at  all  events,  as  you  put  me  in  that  position,  I  am  willing 
to  state  what,  as  I  say,  I  would  have  preferred  that  you  might  have  brought  out 
from  some  other  witness.” 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

He  then  added :  . ,  ,  ,  i 

“At  the  time  that  I  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  company  my  prede¬ 
cessor  was  eighty-one  years  of  age.  I  think  that  he  was  universally  recognized  in 
his  prime  as  head  and  front  of  life  insurance  officials  in  this  country.  But  he 
could  not  help  getting  old.  The  condition  of  the  company  at  the  end  of  ISM, 
I  think,  or  1884  was  that  it  had  about  $103,(XI0,00U  of  assets  and  $3,900, (XX)  of  what 
was  called  surplus  in  those  days.  During  the  previous  ten  years  the  position  of 
the  company  it  was  w'ell  known  to  insurance  experts  at  the  time,  although  we 
did  not  publish  it  any  more  than  we  could  help,  but  it  was  practically  stationary, 

if  not  retrograde.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  i 

“During  the  previous  ten  years  the  surplus  one  year  had  been  diminished  by 
$800,000;  another  (year  it  diminished  about  $75,OO0.  And  another  year  it  in¬ 
creased  about  $25,000,  and  so  it  went.  It  was  doing  less  business  than  either 
of  its  big  competitors,  as  they  then  were,  and  its  expense  account  was  high,  for 
the  reason  then  that  the  diminished  production  had  increased  the  standing 
charges.  I  may  call  it  expense  account. 

‘In  many  respects,  as  I  say,  the  company  was  practically  stationary,  and  1 
conceived  it  to  be  my  duty*  with  the  support  ond  conference  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  do  what  the  life  insurance  company  is  chartered  to  do— do  business, 
and  to  build  up  the  company  again  into  the  position  it  had  formerly  occupied 
as  the  leading  life  insurance  company  of  the  world,  and  not  allow  it  to  drift 
into  the  position  it  was  rapidly  drifting  into  when  I  said  in  one  of  my  nrst 
addresses  to  the  board  of  trustees:  ‘If  things  went  on  in^  that  way  very  long 
the  only  claims  to  distinction  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  would  have 
would  be  that  it  was  the  oldest  American  company.  „  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

“WMth  that  premise  I  read  from  the  list  which  Mr.  Beck  had  handed  me: 

THE  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS. 

“In  the  year  1885  the  assets  of  the  company  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  odd  dollars.  They  increased  the  next  year,  ^  'I’® 

beginning  of  my  administration,  to  $113,000, CXIO;  the  next  year  to  $118,000,000,  to 


$12r,,(>(XI,(XI0,  to  .$135,000,000,  to  $H(i,OIHI,(KMI,  to  $1,-„8,IIII0,0(MI,  to  $ir)7,IXI0,(XXI,  to  $181, 
OOO.tXtO,  to  $202.(X)(I,000,  to  $219,000,000,  to  $'234,tXKJ,000,  to  $253,0(XI,(XK),  to  $277,000,- 
000,  to  $;!Ol,(XX),00O,  to  $,32,"),(KX  1,000,  to  $352,000, 0(XI,  to  $382,000,000,  to  $401,(K)0,000, 
to  $440,0(XJ,(XXI,  at  the  end  of  1904,  and  they  are  now,  by  the  July  statement  of  the 
company,  about  $457, (KX), 000,  or  a  gain  in  twenty  years  in  the  assets  of  the  com- 
liany  of  $322,00(),(X,I0. 

“During  the  eighteen  years  up  to  1901,  wdien  that  increase  in  salaries  was  made, 
the  company  had  increased  its  assets  $242,000,000.  Without  going  through,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Fltighes,  the  details  of  this,  in  the  year  1885,  the  total  income 
of  the  company  was  $20,214,(XK),  and  at  the  end  of  1904  it  was  $81,200,000,  or  a  gain 
in  the  twenty  years  of  $60,000,000  of  income. 

“The  total  disbursements  meanwhile  increased  $60,756,000,  and,  mind  you,  that 
includes  dividends  and  payments  to  policyholders  by  death  claims  and  everything, 
as  well  as  expenses — an  increase  from  $17,359, OfX)  to  $51,382,000,  or  a  gain  in 
twenty  years  of  about  thirty-four  million  dollars,  which  is  made  up  by  payments 
to  policyholders,  less  the  current  expenses  of  the  company. 

“The  excess  of  the  total  income  over  the  total  disbursements  of  the  company 
in  the  year  1885,  and  then  again  of  the  total  income  over  the  total  disbursements 
of  the  company,  was  $2,855,(HX).  Last  year  the  gain  of  the  total  income  over  the 
total  disbursements  was  $29,620,263,  or  a  gain  in  twenty  years  of  $26,000,000  a 
year.  The  payments  to  the  policyholders — that  means  benefits  distributed  through 
the  country  at  large  by  tbis  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1884  were  $14,402,000;  in  1904  they  were  $34,484,000,  or  more  than  nearly 
three  times  as  much,  or  twenty  millions  more  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

“As  1  told  you,  the  company  was  practically  stationary  at  that  time.  New 
business  at  that  time  was  $46,548,000  down  to  the  year  1884.  In  1904  the  new 
business  transacted  and  paid  for — and  I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  right  here: 
That  does  not  mean  business  written,  as  it  is  called,  policies  issued  and  charged 
to  an  agent  and  returned  after  the  end  of  the  year,  taken  or  not  taken  as  the 
case  may  be;  but  tbis  means  policies  actually  written,  actually  issued,  accepted 
by  the  insured  and  the  first  premium  paid  in  full  in  cash.  That  is  the  way  our 
statements  were  made  and  have  been  for  many  years.  \Ve  do  not  issue  any 
statements  which  show  simply  the  business  written,  at  all.  Put  the  policies  act¬ 
ually  issued  and  paid  for  by  the  payment  of  the  full  first  premium  in  cash  in 
1904  were  $231,580,000— a  gain  in  twenty  years  of  $184,959,000. 

The  insurance  in  force  on  the  books  of  the  company  in  1885  was  $368,000,000. 
That  was  the  insurance  in  force.  It  increased  from  year  to  year  down  to  1895, 
when  the  insurance  in  force  at  that  time  was  $S98,(X)0,000,  but  at  that  time  we  be¬ 
gan,  as  I  say,  the  substitution  of  the  plan  of  only  reporting  policies  actually 
accepted  and  paid  for  in  cash.  Tlie  whole  premium  previous  to  that  formed  the 
record  of  the  business  written,"  but  new  business  written  which  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  business  paid  for  was  $825,000,000,  as  against  $368,000,0(X). 

In  1904  the  insurance  in  force  was  $1,547,611,660,  or  a  gain  in  insurance  in  force 
within  the  twenty  years  of  $1,178,659,325. 

Q.  When  your  assets  increase  that  increase  is  from  the  moneys  which  liave 
been  paid  to  you  by  policyholders,  or  the  investment  at  a  profit  of  such  moneys, 
is  it  not?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  It  is  the  money  that  is  paid  to  give  the  benefit  of  life  in¬ 
surance  to  them  and  to  every  other  future  applicant  for  insurance  that  shall 
make  application  to  the  company  so  tong  as  its  energies  continue  to  be  exercised 
in  that  direction. 

THE  MISSION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


Mr.  McCurdy  continued  as  follows: 

"It  is  an  entire  misconception  of  the  function  of  a  life  insurance  company  to 
consider  it  as  a  company  organized  for  the  benefit  of  making  money,  or  of  de¬ 
claring  dividends  to  the  person  who  pays  the  premium  to  the  company.  The 
object  of  what  is  called  a  mutual  company— it  is  not  a  mutual  company  mainly 
because  it  can  elect  a  certain  number  of  men  directors,  and  every  policyholder 
has  a  right  to  cast  a  vote  in  person  for  a  director,  or  to  send  a  proxy— that  is 
not  what  makes  a  mutual  company — it  is  not  only  the  participation  in  the  results 
of  the  business  for  this  year,  but  it  is  carrying  on  the  work  w'hich  was  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  founders  of  the  mutual  system  in  this  country.  It  was  not  so 
in  England,  for  in  England  life  insurance  was  originally  a  money-making 
scheme;  it  was  an  investment  scheme;  it  was  proprietary,  and  the  men  that  put 
their  money  into  that  expected  to  get  a  dividend  on  their  investment,  and  they, 
little  by  little,  perhaps,  admitted  the  policyholders  to  a  participation  in  what  were 
in  that  case  the  profits  of  business  to  be  divided  among  them  from  time  to 
time.  . 

“But  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  upon  the  theory  ot 
the  men  who  introduced  it  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  great  beneficent  missionary 
institution,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  .safety,  and  as  far  as  practicable  into  every  town  and  hamlet  of  this 
country.  Europe  was  not  thought  of  at  that  time.  It  was  a  mutual  company  to 
extend  the  husiness  of  life  insurance.  Profits  were  not  thought  of,  were  not 
dreamed  of.  That  is  what  the  company  was  Organized  to  do,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  put  there  to  do  when  I  was  elected  president  of  the  company,  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  life  insurance  to  every  person  who  could  be  brought  in,  and  if  you 
choose  to  put  it  so,  whether  at  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  expense,  to  a  man 
already  insured  in  the  company  made  little  difference.  It  was  not  the  object  to 
declare  a  dividend  to  a  man;  it  was  not  the  object  that  he  .should  carry  a  policy 
of  $2500  or  $.3000  and  pay  the  premium  of  $19.28,  or  whether  it  might  be,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  the  year  get  $7  and  go  home  and  spend  it  for  cigars  and  billiards. 
The  object  was  to  insure  as  many  men  as  possible  and  to  pay  them  at  the  time 
of  their  death  and  not  during  their  lifetime  one  penny. 

“Dividends  were  not  thought  of  excepting  as  they  were  reversionary,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  what  you  call  profit  was  not  thought  of,  nor  the  element  of 
expense  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  was  not  conceived  by  those  men  in  the 
early  days  They  thought  it  was  a  mutual  association  for  mutual  benefit  to 
bring  not  only  myself  in  that  I  might  get  a  policy  on  my  life  and  my  wife  and 
children  might  get  it,  but  that  in  carrying  out  this  beneficent  idea  I  should  in¬ 
duce  my  friend,  my  neighbor,  and  everybody  else,  or  that  an  agent  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  it,  and  to  get  in  everybody,  and  if  it  did  necessitate  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  my  payments  for  a  time  or  even  an  advance  in  premiums  it  did  not 
matter.  The  object  was  based  upon  the  contention  that  every  man  ought  to  carry 
life  insurance,  that  every  man  ought  to  carry  life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family,  the  community,  the  world,  and  civilization.  That  was  the  object_  of 
it  and  that  is  why  I  say  when  you  introduce  the  word  ‘profit’  in  the  foundation 
of  the  ilutual  Life  Insurance  Company  the  idea  of  profit  was  entirely  absent. 

“The  charter  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  provided  that  when  $500,- 
000  insurance  was  subscribed  and  the  premiums  paid,  then  it  should  commence 
business  without  a  dollar  of  capital  or  anything  but  that  wdiich  was  paid  in  by 
the  premiums  of  those  early  promoters.  They  did  not  take  it  to  make  profit  of 
it  I  doubt  whetlier  one  of  them  ever  had  any  idea  of  what  the  result  of  it 
would  be.  They  did  it  from  the  pure  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence  to 
start  a  company  which  they  believed  would  be  a  missionary  enterprise,  so  to 


’'‘T'liat  was  the  object  of  it.  The  charter  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
any  provided  that  no  premium  ever  paid  into  the  company  should  ever  be  re¬ 
amed  to  anybody  except  in  the  form  of  reversionar>^  insurance  with  the  policy 
;hen  it  matured  at  the  death  of  the  insured,  provided  that  any  person  who 
eased  to  pay  his  premiums  to  the  company — utterly  in  defiance  of  the  present 
lea  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  policyholders  to  any  part  of 
nv  kind — it  was  not  recognized  by  those  early  people  who  founded  the  Mutual 
dfe  Insurance  Company— it  provided  that  if  a  man  ceased  to  pay  his  premium 
lie  whole  money  previously  paid  should  be  forfeited  to  the  company  and^^added 
0  those  policyholders  who  persisted  in  remaining  members  of  the  company. 


THE  SPECTATOR 
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Mr.  McCurdy  stopped  for  the  time,  saying  that  he  had  not  intended  going  on 
at  such  length,  so  counsel  went  back  to  the  question  of  salaries.  “Treating  it  as 
a  misionary  enterprise,”  said  he,  “the  question  goes  back  to  the  salary  of  the 
missionaries.”  The  witness  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
growth  or  prosperity  of  an  insurance  company  is  to  be  measured,  whether  by 
the  gross  increase  in  assets  or  relative  gain  in  the  increase  of  assets  to  liabilities. 

Q.  So  that  wlien  you  wish  to  get  at  an  index  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
pany  you  must  have  a  gain  and  loss  exhibit  of  just  to  what  extent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  you  are  ahead  net  of  the  point  which  you  had  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  year  before:  that  is  right,  isn’t  it?  A.  Not  necessarily  so.  We  have  got  to 
take  into  consideration  what  the  company  was  chartered  for  and  the  arnount  of 
business  that  it  is  doing.  The  amount  of  new  business  very  largely  indicates 
prosperity,  which  is  another  name  for  the  success  of  the  company,  and  even  if 
we  should  do  a  very  large  new  business  and  should  encroach  somewhat  for  the 
time  being,  or  should  encroach  somewhat  on  the  suridus  of  the  company,  that  is 
no  indication  that  the  company  is  doing  a  bad  business,  simply  an  indication  it  is 
doing  what  it  was  chartered  to  do,  extending  its  business  and  extending  its 
benefits  and  iiro.spcring  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Of  course  the  philanthropy  which  you  have  in  mind  must  have —  A.  I 
claim  it  is  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  that  the  estimation  in  which  the  life 
insurance  companies  have  been  held  of  late  years  has  been  a  wrong  one  en¬ 
tirely,  and  that  they  have  been  held  to  be  money-making  affairs  for  the  sake  of 
the  policyholder,  and  the  annual  return  to  him  in  his  dividends  has  obscured  the 
whole  object  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company,  what  it  was  intended  for, 
what  it  does. 

O.  That  is  a  very  interesting  line,  Mr.  McCurdy.  .\.  Well,  that  is  my  belief. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  regard  yourself  as  charged  primarily  with  the 
duty  of  extending  insurance,  although  it  may  be  extended  at  the  e,xpense  of  the 
policyholder,  and  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  them  to  have  it  curtailed?  A. 
I  do;  that  is  the  view  I  take  of  .a  life  insurance  company,  of  a  mutual  life  in¬ 
surance  company,  and  that  every  person  who  goes  in  insured  goes  in  insured  on 
that  basis,  and  with  that  obligation;  that  the  object  of  that  company  is  to 
diffuse  itself  as  widely  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  an  obligation  that  every  person 
ought  to  understand  when  he  takes  a  policy  of  life  insurance  that  he  is  not 
doing  it  solely  for  his  own  benefit,  but  he  is  participating  in  a  great  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large  and  for  every  other  person  who  comes  in 
and  takes  a  policy  in  that  company,  and  in  that  way  joins  the  great  brotherhood. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  fraternal  orders,  as  1  believe  they  are  called,  of  eleemosy¬ 
nary  and  other  insurance,  that  the  life  insurance  company  is  an  eleemosynary  in¬ 
stitution  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  have  always  believed  that  all  my'^lite,  and  I 
believe  it  to-day. 

y.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  whatever  philanthropy  there  may  be  in 
your  undertaking,  it  must  have  an  economic  basis?  A.  Yes,  but  in  a  great  many 
philanthropies  there  is  no  economic  basis. 

Q.  No  doubt;  but  in  the  insurance  philanthropy  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  an  economic  basis?  A.  Yes. 

y.  You  don’t  propose  to  give  insurance  away,  do  you?  .V.  No,  although  some 
people  say  we  do;  we  don’t  do  it  if  we  can  help  ourselves 

y.  You  don’t  propose,  for  example,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  insurance  over 
the  Orient  at  the  danger  of  your  company,  at  the  exiiense  of  .\merican  policy- 
holders?  A.  No,  I  think  that  would  be  extremely  injurious. 

y.  Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  necessary  every  time  you  issue  a  policy  in  any 
country  to  have  a  secure  basis  for  the  payment  of  whatever  that  contract  may 
call  for?  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly. 

y.  Don’t  you  know  that  that  basis  will  soon  be  rendered  insecure  if  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  your  company  exceed  what  is  allotted  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  If  the  company  is  going  down  hill  and  losing  money,  and  expenses 
are  attaining  an  undue  relation  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  company,  of 
course  it  is  no  doubt  about  it— it  is  going  to  ruin— but  when  to-day  or  to-morrow 
something  may  turn  up  and  make  a  change  in  the  mortality  rate,  which  you  have 
probably  seen,  where  all  these  diagrams  show  the  varying  experience  of  year  by 
year,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  if  you  are  going  to  be  secured  every  time  the 
mortality  rate  goes  up  above  the  average,  why  you  wouldn’t  do  much  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Counsel  asked  whether  in  the  interest  of  the  policyholders.  Mr.  McCurdy 
would  draw  any  line  as  to  the  salaries  paid.  The  witness  replied  that  there 
could  be  no  line  drawn  as  to  salaries,  except  the  appraisal  put  on  the  services  of 
the  executive  officers  by  the  trustees,  and  remarked;  “You  do  not  get  executive 
officers  of  a  life  insurance  company  or  leaders  of  the  bar  by  the  yard  or  by  the 
bushel;  they  are  entitled  to  what  they  are  worth,  what  they  prove  themselves  to 
be  worth.” 

Considerable  time  was  consunied  in  discussing  the  question  of  compensation 
to  agents,  Mr.  McCurdy  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter  to  which  he  paid  little 
attention.  Counsel  then  made  inquiries  regarding 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr.  McCurdy  said  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  in  the  matter,  but  did 
not  doubt  that  in  the  campaign  of  1S96  a  substantial  contribution  was  made  to 
the  Republican  party.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  first  contribution  ever  made 
by  the  Mutual  for  such  a  purpose.  Similar  contributions,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  were  made  in  1900  and  1904,  but  his  knowledge  about  them  was  only 
indirect  and  obtained  through  Dr.  Gillette  or  one  of  the  other  executive  officers. 

“  I  know  it  was  the  feeling  of  all  my  trustees  and  the  members  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  the  undoubted  action  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
conforming  to  the  action  of  the  other  life  interests  W'as  because  they  felt  they 
would  be  menaced  and  would  be  injured  by  the  plan  of  the  free  silver  doctrine  or 
the  16  to  1  business.” 

“I  know  it  was  the  feeling  of  all  my  trustees  and  the  members  of  the  finance 
committee,  by  Vice-President  Granniss  and  Dr.  Gillette. 

Adjourned. 

Statement  of  Robert  H.  .McCurdy. 

At  the  legislative  coniinittee  hearing  on  Thursday  last,  Robert  H. 
McCurdy,  general  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  cailed  to  the  stand 
and  read  the  following  statement: 

In  the  year  1881  I  entered  the  office  of  Charles  H.  Raymond,  the  then 
general  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  New  York  city. 
I  became  a  junior  clerk,  with  the  usual  clerical  duties,  and  at  a  salary 
of  $1000  per  year.  Colonel  Raymond  had  been  an  old  friend  of  our 
family,  and  had  known  me  intimately  from  boyhood,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  made  me  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  gave  me  one-fourth  of 
the  net  profits.  Ail  insurance  companies  at  that  time,  as  most  com¬ 
panies  still  do  at  present,  farmed  out  territory  into  agencies  and  paid 
the  agents  on  a  commission  basis.  These  commissions  are  merely  gross 
sums,  from  which  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  agency  must  be  deducted 
to  ascertain  the  net  profit.  The  general  agents.  In  addition  to  paying  all 
the  expenses  of  procuring  insurance  within  the  limits  of  the  agency,  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  commission  paid  sub-agents  and  solicitors,  further 
incur  all  the  risk  of  iosses  which  might  be  caused  by  the  defalcation  of 
subordinates  or  other  casualty.  In  other  words  the  general  agents  make 
themselves  responsible  to  the  company  for  the  business  which  they 
secure  and  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  due  thereon,  and  the  amount 


of  their  profits  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  business  which 
they  secure.  It  is  the  method  by  which  the  insurance  companies  of  this 
country  were  buiit  up,  and  while  it  is  the  present  policy  of  our  company 
and  some  other  companies  to  transform  all  such  agencies  into  saiaried 
positions,  the  question  is  still  to  be  solved  whether  the  salary  system, 
which  to  some  extent  takes  away  from  the  agent  any  incentive  to  de¬ 
velop  the  business  of  the  company,  will  be  effective  as  was  the  old  man¬ 
aging  agency  system  on  a  commission  basis. 

Late  in  1885  the  company  decided  to  secure  business  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and,  as  some  small  amount  of  business  of  this  character  that  the 
company  had  previously  done  had  been  carried  on  through  the  New  York 
agency,  I  was  appointed,  on  January  29,  '  1886,  superintendent  of  the 
foreign  department.  The  fact  that  I  had  been  partly  educated  abroad, 
spoke  several  foreign  languages,  and  had  traveled  extensively,  may  also 
have  influenced  my  selection.  'The  appointment  was  made  by  Robert  A. 
Granniss,  vice-president,  and  William  J.  Easton,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  receive  as  compensation  five  per 
cent  upon  the  premiums  collected.  While  this  commission  seems  large, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  then  practically  no  business 
and  that  it  had  to  be  created.  It  was  so  uncertain  whether  the  foreign 
business  could  be  developed  by  an  American  company  that  I  retained  my 
connection  with  the  New  York  agency  and  paid  my  commissions  as 
superintendent  into  the  firm  of  Charles  H.  Raymond,  thus  making  the 
foreign  department  virtualiy  a  part,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  New 
York  agency.  How  difficult  the  creation  of  new  business  was  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  year  oniy  $17,190  was  coliected  in 
premiums,  upon  which  my  entire  compensation  for  estabiishing  agencies 
in  different  countries  was  only  $859.50.  Agencies  were  gradually  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  foilowing  order:  Mexico.  Hamburg,  Chili,  Peru,  Bavaria, 
Berlin,  Australia,  Porto  Rico,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  South  Africa,  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  the 
Levant  and  Japan, 

I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  a  statement  by 
years,  showing  new  premiums,  new'  insurance  established,  insurance  in 
force,  death  claims  paid,  and  the  percentage  cost,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  your  committee  with  any  other  details  that  you  may  desire. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1888  my  commissions  from  the  foreign  business 
amounted  to  $23,522.61.  .At  my  own  suggestion  and  request  this  was 
reduced  from  5  per  cent  on  all  premiums,  which  included  renewals,  to  5 
per  cent  on  first  year’s  premium,  3  per  cent  on  renewals  and  2%  per  cent 
on  annuities.  I  may  say  here,  as  explaining  this  reduction,  as  well  as 
the  future  reductions  to  which  I  shall  refer,  that  while  the  company  had 
the  right  at  any  time  to  terminate  my  contract  as  to  all  future  policies, 
1  had  fixed  contract  rights  in  all  business  theretofore  placed,  and  I  was 
therefore  legally  entitled  to  5  per  cent  upon  all  future  premiums  on  busi¬ 
ness  established  from  1886  to  1889,  which  in  the  future  would  have 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  But  at  my  own  suggestion  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  which  I  have  referred  was  made  retroactive  and  applied  to  pre¬ 
miums  upon  past  policies  as  well  as  those  to  be  secured  in  the  future. 

My  income  in  the  year  1889  amounted  to  $42,456.41.  On  April  18.  1890, 
I  again  requested  a  reduction  as  from  the  first  of  January  of  that  year  to 
2V4  per  cent  on  first  year’s  premiums,  on  renewals  2  per  cent  for  five 
subsequent  years  only  and  1  per  cent  for  five  years  thereafter;  and  as  to 
past  contracts,  as  to  which  my  rights  were  fixed,  I  suggested  that  the 
renewal  premiums  which  had  previously  drawn  3  per  cent  commission 
should  thereafter  draw  but  2  per  cent  until  the  expiration  of  the  fifth 
year,  and  thereafter  for  five  more  years  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  only. 
This  rate  of  compensation  continued  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  business  had  grown  so  that  in  the  year  1891  my  commissions 
amounted  to  $51,626.07.  I  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  company,  in  which  I  said; 

“In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  business  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  renewal  premiums,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult  one  to  properly  check  and  audit, 
and  furthermore  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  1890  the  renewals  to  the 
general  agents  in  the  United  States  were  reduced  from  ten  to  six  years, 
it  is  hereby  suggested  that  the  terms  of  the  above  described  arrange¬ 
ment  be  reduced  to  the  following,  viz.: 

“For  the  year  1892: 

“A  commission  on  first  year’s  premiums  of  2%  per  cent. 

“A  commission  on  all  renewal  premiums  of  1  per  cent. 

“A  commission  on  single  payment  life  or  endowment  of  1  per  cent. 

“A  commision  on  single  payment  annuities  of  1  per  cent.” 

The  business  continued  to  grow  throughout  the  world  beyond  any  an¬ 
ticipation:  and  on  May  28,  1897,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  company,  in  which  I  again  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  further  re¬ 
duction  in  my  rates  of  commission: 

“In  view  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  insurance  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  I  now  suggest  that  the  commission  paid  me  on  first  year’s  pre¬ 
miums  be  further  reduced  from  2%  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,” 

This  reduction,  approved  by  the  vice-president,  general  manager  and 
auditor  of  the  company,  established  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  on  first 
year’s  premiums,  with  a  renewal  commission  of  1  per  cent  on  six  subse¬ 
quent  premiums. 

On  December  26,  1900,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  then  general 
manager  of  the  company,  and  suggested,  in  view  of  the  great  growth  of 
the  company’s  foreign  business,  that  a  further  reduction  should  be 
made: 

“At  present  my  contract  with  the  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Y’ork  as  superintendent  of  the  foreign  department  provides  for  a 
commission  of  1  per  cent  upon  all  life  insurance  premiums  and  annuities 
issued  through  the  foreign  department,  and  in  the  event  of  my  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office,  the  company  is  to  pay  me,  my  ex¬ 
ecutors,  or  assigns,  a  renewal  commission  of  1  per  cent  during  seven 
subsequent  years  on  all  the  premiums  collected  upon  Insurance  in  force 
at  the  time  of  such  death,  resignation  or  removal, 

“Following  previous  precedent,  I  now  suggest,  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  foreign  business,  that  hereafter,  beginning  with 
the  accounts  for  January,  1901,  my  commission  on  first  year’s  premiums 
be  suppressed,  but  that  in  other  respects  my  contract  as  above  recited 
be  continued,” 
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On  June  2,  1902,  I  tendered  my  resignation  as  superintendant  of  the 
foreign  department,  and  on  June  12  was  elected  general  manager  of  the 
company,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $20,000,  which  was  increased  on  July  1, 
1904,  to  my  present  salary,  which  is  $30,000  per  year. 

I  repeat  that  all  of  these  reductions  were  made  at  my  own  instance 
and  because  I  deemed  them  fair,  in  view  of  the  unexpected  growth  of 
the  foreign  business  of  the  company.  All  were  retroactive,  and  affected 
insurance  placed  prior  to  such  reductions  respectively;  and  as  the  com¬ 
pany  had  no  power  to  reduce  my  interest  in  such  commissions,  my  vol¬ 
untary  surrender  of  them  saved  the  company  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  date  of  my  election  as  general  manager,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  salary,  I  had  the  commissions  last  referred  to  of  1  per  cent 
on  seven  renewal  premiums  only,  upon  all  foreign  policies  placed  during 
my  superintendency  of  the  foreign  department;  but  these  are  constantly 
decreasing  owing  to  lapse,  surrender  or  death,  and  the  last  of  them  will 
cease  in  the  year  1910.  In  accepting  a  salaried  position  in  lieu  of  my 
commissions  on  future  new  business,  I  will  ultimately  have  substituted 
for  a  large  income  a  relatively  small  salary.  Let  me  add  that  this  is  the 
only  salary  that  I  receive  from  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  or 
from  any  other  company. 

I  am  aware,  notwithstanding  the  reductions  from  time  to  time  in  the 
rate  of  commissions,  that  through  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  growth 
of  the  business  of  the  foreign  department  my  commissions  have  reached 
a  large  sum,  but  the  committee  should  remember  that  they  are  com¬ 
missions  on  a  business  w'hlch  had  no  existence  before  I  organized  the 
foreign  department,  and  that  my  duties  as  superintendent  were  both 
onerous  and  responsible.  I  not  only  had  to  supervise  the  establishment  of 
agencies  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  the  preparation  of  the 
various  contracts  in  different  languages  and  the  creation  of  a  financial 
system  whereby  the  company  could  carry  out  its  contracts  in  different 
currencies  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  I 
developed  the  business  in  each  country  on  different  lines  after  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions,  and  this  required  repeated  visits  to  the  more 
important  agencies  in  foreign  countries.  As  a  result  of  eighteen  years' 
work,  the  business  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  from  foreign  agencies  in  1903  amounted  to  $10,579,695;  and  from 
the  inception  of  the  department  to  the  end  of  1903  the  total  premium  in¬ 
come  was  $82,271,466,  and  the  insurance  in  force  aggregated  $254,494,390. 

As  an  evidence  of  stability,  we  have  from  time  to  time  bought  real 
estate  or  erected  buildings  in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Sydney,  Cape  Town 
and  Mexico.  While  the  expenses  of  this  department  are  necessarily 
large,  yet  they  have  all  been  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  foreign 
department,  with  the  exception  of  about  $57,000,  which  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  foreign  department  was  advanced  by  the  company  to 
start  its  business.  With  this  exception,  the  entire  losses  and  expenses, 
including  those  in  New  York,  of  the  foreign  business  have  been  met  by 
its  own  receipts.  Moreover,  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  total  receipts  has 
steadily  decreased,  until  in  the  year  1903  it  was  27  per  cent,  which  is  not 
higher  than  a  like  ratio  upon  the  company’s  insurance  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  department,  which,  as  stated, 
are  kept  separately  from  the  other  business  of  the  company,  and  which 
are  open  to  your  inspection,  are  not  surpassed  in  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness  by  any  accounts  in  any  business. 

I  have  made  this  somewhat  lengthy  statement,  not  only  to  save  the 
time  of  the  committee,  but  because  of  an  impression  which  is  said  to 
prevail  that  the  foreign  business  of  the  company  is  a  relatively  heavy 
burden  to  its  finances,  and  that  I  have  unduly  profited  by  such  business. 
Had  I  stood  upon  my  contract  rights  as  to  commissions,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  modify,  I  would  have  reveived  very  much  larger  sums; 
but  my  earnest  purpose  to  keep  my  personal  return  from  a  business 
which  I  had  largely  created  a  reasonable  amount  is  best  manifested  by 
the  facts  which  I  have  stated  and  which  are  submitted,  for  the  fair  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  committee. 


Working  for  Federal  Supervision. 

John  F.  Drtden,  president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to 
lawyers,  professional  men,  teachers  and  prominent  insurance  men,  asking 
them  to  answer  the  following  five  questions: 

Do  you  indorse  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  that  insurance 
companies  engaged  in  inter-State  insurance  business  should  be  regulated 
by  and  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  government? 

Do  you  hold  the  insurance  business  to  be  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
interest,  and  properly  entitled  to  the  solicitude  and  care  of  the  National 
government? 

As  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  do  you  hold  the  business  of  insurance 
to  be  commerce,  or  an  integral  and  indispensable  element  of  commerce, 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  in  everyday  language? 

Are  you  in  any  way  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  or  inad¬ 
visable  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  extent 
Implied  in  the  regulation  of  insurance  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Dryden’s  communication  is  as  follows: 

In  his  last  annual  message.  President  Roosevelt  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  necessity  for  Federal  legislation  providing  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  insurance  companies  transacting  inter-State  and 
international  business.  In  compliance  with  an  increasing  demand  from 
insurance  policyholders  and  others  interested  in  the  public  welfare,  I  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  last  Congress  a  bill  to  this  effect,  providing  that  there 
should  be  established  within  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  a  division  of 
insurance,  and  that  policies  of  insurance  were  deemed  to  be  articles  of 
commerce  and  Instrumentalities  thereof.  The  bill  was  introduced  too  late 
to  secure  final  consideration,  but  the  demand  for  such  a  measure  has  be¬ 
come  even  more  apparent  in  the  meantime,  and  I  expect  to  reintroduce 
the  same,  possibly  with  slight  modifications,  into  the  Congress  which  is 

to  meet  in  December.  .  i 

The  bill  will  be  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  policyholders  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  insurance  companies,  in  the  firm  belief  that  their  present  and  future 
interests  demand  the  aditional  protection  of  a  Federal  statute  regulating 
insurance  transactions  between  the  States,  in  addition,  of  course,  to 


such  supervision  and  regulation  as  constitutionally  belongs  to  the  States 
from  which  the  companies  derive  their  charters.  Furthermore,  that  by 
eliminating  a  considerable  amount  of  needless  State  supervision,  the 
following  important  benefits  are  expected  to  result: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  security  of  the  policyholders. 

2.  A  decrease  in  the  expense  rate  and  the  cost  of  insurance. 

3.  A  decrease  in  the  burden  of  needless  taxation. 

4.  A  decrease  in  the  amount  of  clerical  labor  now  indispensable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  some  fifty  States  and  Territories. 

5.  The  stamping  out  of  fraudulent  insurance  enterprises. 

6.  Adequate  national  protection  for  American  companies  transacting 
business  in  foreign  countries. 

Since  thus  far  inter-State  insurance  transactions  have  not  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  congressional  action,  I  desire  to  secure  an  expression 
of  views  from  the  interests  affected  by  such  a  measure,  and  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  questions  to  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  reply  either  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  may  be,  together  with 
any  additional  comments  of  your  own  which  you  may  wish  to  make  upon 
the  matter. 

If  entirely  convenient,  kindly  fill  in  and  return  to  me  the  attached  blank 
in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope,  and  accept  in  advance  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  co-operation  in  my  effort  to  secure  a  com¬ 
prehensive  expression  of  qualified  public  opinion  upon  a  matter  vitally 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— The  Farmers  Co-operative  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Tolt,  Wash.,  is 
about  to  disorganize. 

— The  Underwriters  National  Electrical  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  on  December  6  and  7. 

— The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  has  established  an  agency  at 
Manila,  P.  I.,  with  Macondray  S:  Co.,  who  will  report  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
department. 

— The  board  of  control  of  the  Endowment  Rank,  Knights  of  Pythias,  has  re¬ 
tained  S.  H.  Wolfe,  the  actuary,  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  order  and  the 
sufficiency  of  its  rates. 

— The  receiver  of  the  Western  Eire  (mutual)  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  sending 
out  assessment  notices  to  policyholders  calling  for  an  amount  equal  to  one 
annual  premium,  in  addition  to  the  premium  paid  on  issuing  the  policy. 

— The  Sovereign  Fire  Assurance  Company  is  being  organized  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  by  Addison  H.  Hoover,  president  of  the  Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  others.  It  will  begin  business  with  $250,()(K>  capital  and  a  surplus  of 
$62,500,  the  stock  being  sold  at  a  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

— Red  Books  No.s.  95  and  97  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  deal  with 
“Fire  Tests  with  Glass.”  No.  95  covers  tests  of  “Three  Vertical  Openings 
Filled  in  with  Wired  Glass,  by  Messrs.  Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd.,”  and  No.  97 
covers  tests  of  “Four  Horizontal  Openings  Filled  in  with  Wired  Glass,  by 
Messrs.  Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd.,”  and  both  are  very  complete  records,  with 
illustrations.  Either  book  may  be  procured  through  The  Spectator  Company, 
135  William  street.  New  York,  at  $1.25  per  copy. 

—Regarding  the  circular  sent  out  by  Senator  Dryden  on  Federal  supervision, 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  requested  members  to  delay  re¬ 
plies  until  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  can  find  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  questions  submitted.  The  Home,  through  Vice-President  E.  H.  A. 
Correa,  replied  that  owing  to  the  categorical  “yes’  or  “no”  answers  required  to 
questions  in  the  circular,  it  was  entirely  without  the  province  of  possibility  for 
the  company  to  comply  literally  with  Senator  Dryden’s  request. 

— Secretary  Robson  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  has  received  advices  from  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  that  the  case  of  W.  Bartram  against  the  supreme  council  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  Bartram,  for  himself  and  others, 
petitioned  the  court  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  supreme  council  from  put¬ 
ting  the  new  rates  into  effect,  claiming  that  the  change  of  the  method  of  assess¬ 
ment  from  assessed  ages  to  attained  ages,  and  the  alleged  intention  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  reserve  fund,  were  a  violation  of  the  contract.  At  the  trial  of  the  case 
at  London,  Ont.,  elaborate  citations  were  made  from  decisions  of  the  Canadian 
and  English  courts  to  show  that  the  supreme  council  was  acting  within  its 
authority,  and  that  there  had  been  numerous  precedents  established  for  such 
action.  The  court,  after  a.  week’s  consideration,  dismissed  Bartram’s  petition 
with  costs. 


PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Local  Fire  Agent. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Exceptional  Facilities  tor  nandlin^  Local  Lines. 


Company?  TRepresentation  Mantet), 


WANTED  :  By  two  of  the  best  producers  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
the  general  agency  of  an  old  line  insurance  company.  Will  arrange 
for  permission  with  Mexican  Government.  Our  production  during 
the  last  15  years,  S25,000,000. 

Address  “  NYLIC  MUTUAL,” 

care  of  ThB  Spectator,  New  York. 
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aoenQ  Mants. 


actuarial. 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  oiffice  with  one  hundred  agents.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THE  City  of  Baltimore 


Most  unic[ue  agency  contracts  to  agents  ever  offered. 
“We  want  good  men.” 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 


HE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI 

sUnds  for  all  that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance.  The  Company  makes  a  splendid  showing  respecting  Interest  Earned, 
Low  Mortality  and  Economical  Management. 

The  innual  Dividends  pwd  are  exceptional,  and  as  Annual  Dividend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popularity 
daily  a  successful  solicitor  will  find  splen^d  opportunities  for  effecting  large  insurances  with  this  Company . 


B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  -  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITIES 


for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky. 

Address  with  references,  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  ...  -  $100,000 


CO. 


desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


WANTED. 

A  life  insurance  man  of  experience  to  work  under  geneial 
agency  in  Central  Kansas.  Commission  and  salary.  Write, 
stating  references  and  experience, 

C.  C.  WYANDT, 

Abilene,  Kansas. 


Cash  Capital,  over . $250,000.00 

Assets,  over . $600,000.00 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  over  .  .  $250,000.00 


DAVID  PARKS  FACKLER 

Ex-President  Actuarial  Society 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 

36  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Rooms  1404-6*) 

Telephone,  6427  Cortlandt. 


ALTER  C.  WRIGHT, 


Successor  to  Elizur  WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING  ACTUAEY. 


Thorough  Experience.  Accurate  Work. 

Examinations.  Valuations.  Accounts  Systematized. 

All  professional  calls  will  be  given  prompt,  faithful  and  impartial  attention, 
45  Milk  Street,  Rooms  77  •ad  87,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Western  Union  Code.  Cable  Address,  “Actuary.” 


M,  DAWSON,  F.  1.  A. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
Member  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  fuer  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft,  Etc. 

No.  II  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


E.  FORSTER, 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 


1001  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 


QHARLES  J.  HARVEY,  F.  I.  A., 


Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 

coasrsTTLTiisrG-  -a.ctxta.r'Y', 

OFFICES  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  -  -  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  j, 


JH.  NITCHIE. 

153  LA  SALLE  STREET 

919  Association  Building 

Telephones  :]CejiUam9  CHICAGO 


gAMUEL  BARNETT, 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 


51 1  Equitable  Building, 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


3n^cpe^^ent  five  Hbjueters. 


JAMES  F.  D. WILSON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  309  Fourth  Ave. 
General  Adjuster  of  Fire  Losses. 

Bell  Telephone,  No.  3  Court.  Prompt  attention  given  to  Insurance 
Companies’  Fire  Losses  in  Pennsylvania;  S.  W.  New  York;  E.  Ohio; 
N.  W.  Maryland  and  N.  of  W.  Virginia.  Mr.  Wilson  being  also  a 
licensed  auctioneer,  disposes  of  salvage  for  the  companies  and  saves  for 
them  the  large  profits  which  would  be  made  by  the  Salvage  Wreckers. 


UTCHESS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated,  1836.  Re-incorporated,  1900. 


Cash  Capital .  $200,000.00 

Assets .  744,806.00 

Re-Insurance  reserve...... .............. - ................................  372,947.27 

All  other  Liahilities. . . . ........... - - - .................................  66,661.22 

Net  Surplus _ ......................................... _ .... _ ....  106,197.61 


J,  J.  GRAHAM,  Sec’y. 


L.  H.  VAIL,  />res. 
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The  SPECTATOR; 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  ]  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 


VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  OCT.  19,  1905.  No.  16. 


The  spectator  of  last  week  contained  a  resume  of 
the  testimony  given  before  the  legislative  insurance  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  up  to  and  including  Tuesday,  October 
10.  On  that  day  announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of 
Speaker  Nixon,  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  committee  ad¬ 
journed  to  October  17  to  enable  the  members  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  their  deceased  associate.  In  the  present  issue  of 
The  Spectator  we  continue  our  resume  of  the  proceeding, 
and  shall  do  so  each  week  as  long  as  the  investigation  lasts. 
From  intimations  given  out  by  persons  interested  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  committee  will  not 
concluije  its  labors  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
January,  but  will  ask  to  be  continued  until  every  life  insurance 
company  doing  business  in  New  York  State  has  been  investi¬ 
gated.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  “three  giants”  only  have 
been  under  fire,  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  has 
been  told,  misconstrued  and  exaggerated.  When  the  turn  of 
the  smaller  companies  comes  to  be  investigated,  nothing  new 
■or  sensational  need  be  anticipated,  for  they  have  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  race  for  business  to  the  extent  that  the  companies 
criticised  have  done.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  be  examined 
more  particularly  regarding  the  technicalities  of  the  business, 
forms  of  policies,  etc.,  than  the  larger  companies  have  been 
thus  far.  Whatever  direction  the  inquiry  may  take.  The 
Spectator  will  continue  to  present  to  its  readers  a  careful 
and  unprejudiced  resume  of  the  testimony. 


That  the  insurance  men  of  the  country  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  Federal  supervision  of 
insurance  is  shown  by  the  answers  received  by  Senator  Dry- 
den  to  his  circular  asking  the  views  of  managers  and  others 
upon  the  subject.  Many  favor  the  idea,  and  probably  all 
would  do  so,  provided  supervision  by  the  National  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  made  to  supersede  State  supervision  as  now 
practiced  by  some  fifty  different  States.  The  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  is  opposed  to  the  plan  on  the  ground 
“that  National  supervision  would  only  add  additional  burdens 


and  expense  to  the  companies  without  affording  any  relief 
from  the  burdens  now  imposed  by  the  States.”  Unless  some 
law  can  be  formulated  to  overcome  this  objection,  any  attempt 
to  secure  National  supervision  of  insurance  will  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  insurance  men  in  general.  The  States 
will  not  surrender  the  control  now  conferred  upon  them — 
which  is  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  them — without  a 
struggle  that  will  bring  up  the  old  question  of  State  rights  and 
renew  the  cry  against  the  “centralization  of  power”  in  the 
National  government.  In  the  face  of  opposition  thus  raised, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Congress  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a 
law  that  would  bring  the  desired  relief  to  insurance  interests. 
Senator  Dryden,  however,  who  introduced  a  bill  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  calculated  to  create  a  Federal  bureau  of 
insurance,  is  to  be  commended  for  his  activity  in  endeavoring 
to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  those  most  interested 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  legislation  by  Congress. 


WHEN  a  so-called  fire  insurance  company  is  deliberately 
organized,  and  the  concern’s  operations  are  carried 
on,  upon  a  deceptive  basis,  assets  being  claimed  and  adver¬ 
tised  which  an  officer  later  admits  were  “figments  of  his 
imagination,”  there  ought  to  be,  and  probably  is,  some  way 
in  which  the  securing  of  premiums  under  such  pretenses  can 
be  punished.  In  the  case  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
the  so-called  company  was  domiciled  in  Virginia,  but  its  main 
business  office  appears  to  have  been  in  New  York  city.  Per¬ 
haps  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  may  feel  disposed 
to  investigate  this  matter  further,  and  secure  suitable  punish¬ 
ment  if  any  one  in  this  State  is  found  to  have  been  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  insurance  law.  While  pursuing  this  line  of 
inquiry,  it  might  be  well  for  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  to  also  investigate  the  New  York  parties  who  are  said 
to  be  grossly  misrepresenting  the  financial  strength  of  cer¬ 
tain  unlicensed  foreign  fire  insurance  concerns,  in  order  to 
sell  their  policies  in  this  country. 

*  *  *  * 

New  York  city  seems  to  have  become  a  favorite  distribut¬ 
ing  point  for  dealers  in  policies  of  “fake”  or  light-weight  fire 
insurance  concerns.  One  notorious  purveyor  of  such  alleged 
indemnity,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  sentenced  to  spend  a 
year  in  the  penitentiary  because  of  misdeeds  of  the  same 
nature,  is  again  in  business ;  but  whether  or  not  his  methods 
are  such  as  to  render  him  legally  liable  to  punishment,  is  not 
known.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  business  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  constantly  sending  good 
money  to  New  York,  and  receiving  in  exchange  therefor  poli¬ 
cies  which,  in  event  of  a  fire  loss  occurring,  would  prove  prac¬ 
tically,  if  not  absolutely,  worthless.  In  this  connection,  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  Illinois  Insurance  Department,  that  un¬ 
licensed  companies  writing  surplus  lines  in  that  State  through 
licensed  brokers,  must  file  satisfactory  credentials  with  the 
Illinois  Department  and  be  licensed  in  their  respective  home 
States,  seems  worthy  of  imitation  in  New  York  and  other 
States  providing  by  law  for  the  transaction  of  business  therein 
(under  specified  circumstances)  by  companies  not  regularly 
licensed  to  operate  in  such  States. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENTS  AND  THE  COMPANIES. 
EVER  before  has  the  subject  of  life  insurance  been  so 
prominently  before  the  people  or  so  widely  discussed 
as  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  months.  For  a  century  or 
more  the  system  of  life  insurance  has  been  quietly  prose¬ 
cuted  in  a  business-like  manner,  scattering  its  great  benefi¬ 
cences  broadcast  over  the  land,  protecting  the  homes  of  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  families,  and  disbursing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  among  those  whose  needs  were  pressing, 
without  exciting  special  comment.  But  suddenly  evidences 
of  mismanagement  in  a  single  company  are  disclosed,  and 
forthwith  the  entire  sensational  daily  press  takes  up  the  hue 
and  cry  and,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  following  a  scent,  begin  at¬ 
tacking  the  whole  system  of  life  insurance,  exaggerating  and 
misconstruing  every  detail  they  can  get  hold  of  or  invent, 
and  garnishing  their  deceptive  dishes  with  flaming  headlines 
and  defamatory  comments.  Day  after  day,  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  the  papers  have  pursued  the  system,  the  companies,  their 
managers,  and  in  fact  everyone  identified  with  the  business, 
with  charges  of  various  kinds,  and  have  manufactured  col¬ 
umn  upon  column  of  alleged  interviews  and  rumors,  all  in¬ 
tended  to  discredit  those  against  whom  their  venom  is  di¬ 
rected.  As  a  consequence,  the  public  mind  became  inflamed, 
its  prejudices  were  excited,  and  the  business  of  the  companies 
greatly  impaired  thereby. 

Finally  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  investigate  broadly 
the  subject  of  life  insurance.  Able  counsel  was  chosen  to  in¬ 
terrogate  witnesses,  but  the  witnesses  were  refused  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  having  their  counsel  present  to  cross-examine  and 
make  clear  their  acts  or  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  The  committee  began  its  work  by  calling  officers 
of  the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual  and  the  Equitable  to  testify 
regarding  matters  concerning  those  companies.  The  officers 
not  only  met  their  questioners  with  entire  frankness,  but  pre¬ 
pared  full  and  explicit  statements  in  advance,  which  furnished 
counsel  the  keynote  of  the  situation,  and  enabled  them  to 
prosecute  their  investigations  in  such  directions  as  they  chose. 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  has  been  very  voluminous, 
and  the  daily  papers  have  twisted,  warped  and  garbled  it  to 
suit  their  purposes  of  defamation  and  keep  up  prejudices  that 
they  have  originated  and  fostered.  The  results  thus  far  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  committee  that  excite  unfavorable  criticism, 
stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  repetition,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

The  officers  of  the  companies  admit  that  they  have  paid  out 
money  in  political  campaigns  to  aid  in  defeating  the  free 
silver  party,  whose  success  they  believed  would  cost  their 
policyholders  millions  of  dollars  by  the  depreciation  in  value 
of  the  securities  owned  by  the  companies.  In  this  view  of  the 
situation  they  were  sustained  by  the  ablest  financiers  of  the 
country,  who  also  contributed  liberally,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  officers  testified  that  they  were  opposed  on  principle  to 
political  contributions  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  find  some  way  to  prevent  its  being  done  in 
future. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  companies  had  paid  out  large 
sums  to  special  attorneys,  to  be  used  by  them  in  defeating 
blackmailing  bills  introduced  in  the  various  State  legislatures. 


Witnesses  explained  that  this  had  been  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  so  many  bills  in  certain  State 
legislatures  for  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  the  companies 
to  buy  them  off.  This  form  of  legislative  corruption  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  many  years  in  certain  States,  has  been  applied  to 
other  corporations  with  similar  results,  and  the  newspapers 
have  not  raised  their  voices  in  condemnation  of  the  black¬ 
mailers  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
companies  should  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  legislative 
highwaymen,  but  this  is  a  condition  that  has  been  forced  upon 
them.  Their  voluntary  exposure  of  the  facts,  of  which  they 
have  been  made  the  victims,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  inflame 
the  public  mind  against  corrupt  legislators  and  lobbyists  that 
their  vocation  will  come  to  a  speedy  end. 

It  has  been  testified  to  that  the  companies  were  interested 
in  various  syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  certain  bonds  that 
were  desired  for  investment.  This  was  shown  to  be  necessary 
from  the  financial  conditions  as  they  now  exist.  In  no  possible 
way  could  they  advantageously  obtain  the  securities  desired 
except  by  joining  with  bankers  and  other  capitalists  in  under¬ 
writing  the  issue  of  such  securities.  This  is  the  modern 
method  by  which  nations  and  great  enterprises  place  their 
securities  upon  the  market ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  these  at 
bottom  figures,  the  insurance  companies  have  been  obliged  to 
become  members  of  various  syndicates.  It  was  shown  by 
statistics  that  these  syndicates  have  been  highly  profitable  to 
the  companies,  and  that,  through  such  participation,  their 
policyholders  have  been  benefited  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
dollars.  ,, 

The  charge  of  extravagant  management  rests  mainly  upon 
the  sums  paid  to  agents  as  compensation  for  their  services  in 
procuring  business,  and  the  apparently  large  salaries  paid  to 
some  of  the  company  officers.  Competition  is  chargeable 
with  what,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  seems  to  be  excessive 
payments  to  agents,  but  those  who  receive  the  high  commis¬ 
sions  are  under  heavy  expenses  in  numerous  ways,  mainly  in 
the  employment  of  sub-agents  and  solicitors.  As  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  legal  reserve  life  companies  selling  insur¬ 
ance,  the  competition  between  agents  is  excessive,  and  the 
successful  ones  earn  and  are  entitled  to  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion.  As  there  are  many  thousands  of  agents  in  the  field,  the 
aggregate  sum  paid  them  seems  large,  but,  divided  among  so 
many,  the  compensation  to  individuals  is  not  extravagant, 
while  the  business  they  have  secured  fully  justified  it.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  instances  where  a  general  agent  has  been  paid 
large  sums ;  but  as  all  work  on  a  commission  basis,  their  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  in  accord  with  the  volume  of  business 
turned  in.  As  to  the  large  salaries  paid  to  some  of  the  officers, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  gentlemen  have  spent  their 
lives  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  has  rendered  it  possible 
for  them  to  manage  the  companies  with  such  phenomenal 
success.  They  are  experts  in  matters  of  insurance  and  in 
executive  ability,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  ability,  tact  and 
business  judgment  that  the  companies  have  attained  a  mag¬ 
nitude  that  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  the  world,  and  given  them  a  foremost  position 
among  the  great  financial  institutions.  They  are  the  first  and 
leading  men  in  their  business,  and  their  salaries  are  exceeded 
in  many  instances  by  the  leading  men  in  the  legal  and  medical 
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professions,  and  by  many  in  financial,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  institutions.  The  duties  of  a  life  insurance  president 
require  him  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  law,  medicine, 
finance,  actuarial  science,  and,  above  all,  to  be  possessed  of 
executive  ability  that  enables  him  to  manage  all  the  details 
of  an  insurance  business  and  to  make  its  various  branches 
harmonize.  The  man  who  possesses  this  knowledge,  and  can 
achieve  the  success  that  has  fallen  to  the  companies  in  ques¬ 
tion,  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  high  a  rate  of  compensation  as 
is  the  expert  surgeon,  doctor,  lawyer  or  financier. 

But  in  the  investigation,  as  far  as  prosecuted,  there  has 
been  no  interrogation  by  counsel  of  the  committee  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  benefits  that  life  insurance  has  conferred 
upon  the  masses.  Their  efforts  have  been  directed  to  picking 
flaws  in  matters  of  administration,  in  dissecting  the  expense 
accounts,  but  not  a  word  is  put  forth  to  bring  out  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  millions  of  dollars  paid  out  to  beneficiaries,  or 
to  show  the  bright  side  of  life  insurance.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
one-sided  investigation  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  the  daily 
papers  have  made  the  worst  possible  of  such  statements  as  can 
be  twisted  to  disparage  the  companies.  That  there  are  matters 
to  be  reformed  in  life  insurance  is  conceded  by  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  those  most  loyal  to  the  system,  but  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  as  the  papers  would  seem  to  desire,  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  Such  a  calamity  would  be  as  much  to  be  lamented 
as  would  be  the  destruction  of  our  national  banking  system 
and  the  savings  banks  combined. 

The  companies  are  under  fire  because  of  assumed  flaws  in 
their  administration.  The  public  has  been  so  inflamed 
against  them  that  they  place  them  all  in  the  same  category, 
and  has  grown  suspicious  of  all.  As  a  consequence,  the 
agents  are  suffering  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  obtain  new  business,  and  hence  their  income 
is  reduced.  This  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some  of  them, 
which  should  not  be  the  case.  Now  comes  the  test  of  their 
loyalty.  The  greater  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the 
sterner  should  be  tbeir  determination  and  the  greater  their 
efforts  to  succeed.  The  companies  have  been  their  loyal 
friends  in  the  past,  affording  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
support  of  their  families  and  themselves,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  defend  them  from  unjust  and  malicious  attacks. 
They  should  make  it  their  business  to  disseminate  the  facts 
regarding  their  companies,  for  all  are  under  suspicion  and  are 
being  criticised.  Disabuse  those  who  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  life  insurance  is  no  longer  entitled  to  confidence,  and 
impress  upon  everyone  the  fact  that  the  absolute  solvency 
of  no  life  insurance  company  has  been  questioned.  Every 
policy  issued  by  them  or  that  may  be  issued  is  good  for  its 
face  value,  and  every  dollar  promised  by  it  will  be  paid  when 
it  matures.  The  necessity  for  life  insurance  is  as  great  as  it 
ever  was,  and  the  companies  were  never  in  better  financial 
condition  to  supply  it.  Every  agent  is  now  undergoing  the 
test  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  defend¬ 
ing  his  company  whenever  and  wherever  its  integrity  is 
assailed  or  its  trustworthiness  questioned.  Agents  can  do 
much  to  allay  the  distrust  the  daily  press  has  so  industriously 
sought  to  disseminate,  and  their  duty  to  their  companies,  and 
to  the  policyholders  they  have  heretofore  secured,  requires 
that  they  should  put  forth  their  best  endeavors  to  educate  the 
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public  to  a  correct  way  of  considering  the  facts.  That  the 
agents  are  suffering  by  the  unfortunate  condition  that  has 
been  precipitated  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  managers 
of  companies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  earnest  and  hearty  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  them  and  the  agents  will  relieve  the  situation  at 
an  early  day. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

Again  we  note  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  companies 
to  increase  their  lines,  especially  on  risks  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers.  This  tendency  is  manifested  in  relation  to  out-of-town 
risks,  as  well  as  those  in  the  city,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  senti¬ 
ment  favorable  to  improved  risks.  But  in  a  limited  way  this  is  an 
increased  line  given  to  the  second  grade  risks ;  and  wherever  the  signs 
point  to  a  profit  on  the  going  rates,  the  companies  are  inclined  to  let 
down  the  bars. 

One  of  the  curious  sequels  to  the  general  plan  of  retaliation  is 
announced  in  the  treatment  of  a  Buffalo  company  which  is  desirous 
of  entering  Indiana.  That  State  refuses  to  admit  the  company  because 
of  the  refusal  to  admit  some  assessment  concern  from  Indiana  into 
New  York.  The  beauty  of  retaliation  receives  a  fresh  illustration  in 
this  incident,  and  demonstrates  the  elasticity  of  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  entrance  of  a  sound  company  because  another  State  pro¬ 
hibits  the  admission  of  one  that  is  unsound.  By  and  by  some  Western 
State  may  throw  out  the  best  New  York  companies  for  the  reason 
that  we  refuse  to  admit  a  wild-cat  company  into  this  State. 

If  the  Tennessee  Commissioner  could  read  some  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city  from  merchants  in  Nashville  concerning  the  oh 
Stacies  he  has  put  in  the  way  of  the  companies  doing  business,  his 
ears  would  tingle.  One  of  them  says  there  are  no  obstacles  in 
Memphis  to  prevent  the  companies  charging  whatever  rates  they 
choose  to  charge,  but  apparently  the  same  practice  applied  to  Nash¬ 
ville  becomes  a  crime.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  Nashville  firms  are 
getting  protection  from  New  York  in  spite  of  their  own  State  officials. 

The  taxation  muddle  in  this  city  promises  a  harvest  for  the  lawyers. 
The  varying  tax  bills  of  the  companies  reveals  the  absence  of  any 
uniform  plan  of  taxation.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  palpable 
is  a  determination  to  soak  the  companies  for  all  they  will  stand.  One 
manager  says  that  his  company  and  another  runs  closely  together  in 
gross  assets,  kind  and  class  of  investments,  reinsurance,  liabilities  and 
other  items,  and  yet  he  is  taxed  on  nearly  thrice  as  much  as  his 
neighbor.  No  explanations  are  offered,  and  the  complaining  com¬ 
panies  are  told  they  are  too  late.  The  variations  in  the  bills  are  no¬ 
ticeable  also  in  the  levies  on  foreign  companies  holding  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  non-taxable  securities.  The  whole  matter  is  a  riddle  to  the 
companies. 

The  success  in  obtaining  pledges  for  the  new  Eastern  Adjustment 
Bureau  has  started  the  wise  men  again  in  the  nomination  of  a  com¬ 
petent  superintendent.  Several  candidates  are  mentioned ;  but  when 
any  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  consulted,  they 
shake  their  heads  and  frankly  confess  that  the  right  man  for  the 
place  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to  find  one 
who  is  qualified  as  an  all-around  man  to  take  the  job. 

Probably  hereafter  the  lists  of  canceled  policies  will  appear  in  a 
new  form,  so  as  to  consolidate  each  broker’s  list  under  one  head. 
The  companies  having  been  asked  to  choose  between  the  lists  by 
brokers  or  the  assured,  have  voted  with  great  unanimity  in  favor  of 
the  broker’s  list.  There  is  some  comment  upon  the  failure  to  reduce 
the  lists  of  cancellations  for  non-payment  of  premiums,  through  the 
publicity  given  to  the  names.  When  it  appears  that  certain  brokers 
predominate  in  these  lists,  it  may  be  time  for  the  brokerage  com¬ 
mittee  to  apply  a  little  pressure  to  the  certificateholders.  In  the 
interim,  there  is  a  much  wider  comment  upon  the  remarkable  number 
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of  brokers  who  do  not  hold  the  Exchange  certificates,  and  yet  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  able  to  obtain  policies  without  difficulty. 

An  echo  of  the  automobile  fire,  which  damaged  so  many  electric 
trucks  early  in  the  summer,  is  heard  in  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Lloyds  and  others  who  suffered  in  that  fire  to  continue  the 
insurance  on  electric  trucks  which  are  subject  to  a  maintenance  con¬ 
tract.  This  refusal  is  based  upon  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
contracts  upon  the  minds  of  the  owners  in  estimating  the  losses.  In 
several  cases  the  contractors  assured  the  owners  that  the  losses  were 
total,  or  nearly  so,  when  in  fact  the  original  builders  restored  them 
for  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  There  were  bickerings  and  grumblings 
in  the  settlement,  caused  by  the  repudiation  of  maintenance  contracts, 
and  the  companies  concerned  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them. 

I'he  public  adjusters  of  this  city  have  heretofore  confined  their 
operations  mainly  to  this  city.  One  of  them  now  says  that,  when 
the  new  Eastern  Adjustment  Bureau  gets  to  work,  there  will  be  a 
fair  chance  for  the  outside  adjuster,  working  for  the  insured,  to  pick 
up  many  a  profitable  job.  All  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  say  the 
companies  have  combined  and  left  their  local  adjusters  and  agents 
on  the  outside,  and  the  insured  will  be  sure  to  nibble  at  the  bait. 

One  would  suppose  that  an  owner  who  required  $90,000  insurance 
upon  a  row  of  buildings  might  serape  together  sufficient  niQiiey  to 
pay  the  premium,  but  evidently  this  was  not  the  case  of  a  huilder 
erecting  apartments  near  Prospect  Park  and  Second  avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  His  entire  insurance,  taken  out  in  June,  was  canceled  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  non-payment  of  premiums  and  included  in  the  list  of  can¬ 
cellations  promulgated  by  the  Exchange. 

An  agent  in  a  neighboring  city  was  amazed  the  other  day  in  re¬ 
ceiving  an  order  from  his  principal  company  in  this  city  to  write  a 
policy  for  $30,000  upon  a  building  in  his  locality.  The  amount  had 
been  bound  for  a  New  York  broker  at  the  head  office,  and  of  course 
the  agent  had  to  divide  commissions.  The  amazing  part  of  it  was 
that,  under  the  table  of  limits  which  governed  his  local  acceptances, 
the  outside  amount  he  was  authorized  to  write  on  the  risk  was 
$10,000;  but  as  a  financial  transaction,  to  divide  a  commission  on 
$50,000  netted  a  larger  sum  than  an  individual  commission  would  have 
netted  on  $10,000.  The  secret  of  it  was  a  reinsurance  deal,  about 
which  the  agent  knew  nothing  until  he  came  to  town  upon  a  quest  of 
discovery,  and  learned  the  facts.  He  returned  satisfied. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  city:  C.  McL.  Stinson  and  H.  J.  Richmond  of  Toronto;  PI.  A. 
Smith,  assistant  secretary  National  Fire,  Hartford ;  Julius  Schutt  of 
Julius  Schutt  &  Son,  Minneapolis;  A.  A.  Doolittle  of  the  Strickland, 
Doolittle  Co.,  St.  Paul ;  J.  N.  Burns  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  C.  A.  Hardy 
of  E.  M.  Teall  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Rhodes  Browne,  president  Georgia 
Home,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  W.  H.  Daniels  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau 
has  been  called  for  October  25,  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  Sixty-two  companies  have  become  members  of 
the  bureau,  and  applications  from  others  are  pending. 

Frank  B.  Hall  sailed  for  Europe  a  few  days  ago  on  the  “Moltke.” 

The  real  estate  and  general  insurance  firm  of  Myron  W.  Robinson 
and  James  H.  Cruikshank,  at  377  Broadway,  has  been  dissolved.  The 
business  will  be  continued,  however,  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

d'he  joint  conference  committee  of  company  officials  and  agents 
representing  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents, 
has  been  called  to  meet  to-day  at  ii  a.  m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  this  city.  The  important  ques¬ 
tion  for  consideration  by  the  joint  committee  is  that  of  non-resident 
brokers.  It  is  expected  that  definite  results  in  the  line  of  promoting 
good  practices  of  both  companies  and  agents  will  flow  from  the  work 
of  this  conference  committee,  but  its  considerations  will  be  directed 
more  toward  building  for  permanent  future  welfare  than  toward 
immediate  change  or  revolution  in  existing  conditions. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  Manhattan  Life  has  just  issued  a  policy  which  will  be  known 
as  tbe  “five-year  convertible  term.”  Rates  are  the  same  as  on  the 


present  non-participating  five-year  term  policy,  but  the  new  policy 
has  the  convertible  feature. 

J.  R.  Hegeman,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  has  returned 
from  Japan. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  members  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  are  unable 
to  agree  relative  to  extending  the  stamping  system  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  various  local  com¬ 
mittees,  with  the  request  that  they  send  in  their  ballots  before 
November  i. 

The  Exchange  has  voted  to  abolish  the  supervision  by  contract  of 
the  thermostat  systems.  That  is,  the  rating  committee  will  recognize 
such  supervision,  but  the  Exchange  wilt  not  insist  upon  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  rule.  Systems  must  be  inspected  monthly  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  installed  them,  if  the  insured  is  to  receive  full  allowance 
for  such  installation. 

John  J.  Cornish  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
committee  of  the  Exchange  in  place  of  K.  S.  Ducayet,  resigned ;  and 
William  Dooley  of  the  Western  and  St.  Paul,  and  O.  E.  Cook  of  the 
Citizens,  Missouri,  were  elected  to  membership. 

A.  S.  Lovett,  Robert  A.  Boit  and  W.  E.  Davenport  have  been 
elected  to  the  tariff  committee  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  for  the  ensuing  three  months. 

The  late  Charles  T.  Baker,  formerly  a  well-known  Boston  insurance 
broker,  by  his  will  left  about  $255,000  to  public  purposes.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  received  $20,000. 

Wednesday,  the  i8th  inst.,  Samuel  G.  Parsons,  special  agent  of  the 
Fire  Association,  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birthday.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  New  England  field  for  thirty-one  years. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Protective  Depart¬ 
ment,  just  published,  for  August,  gives  the  following  exhibit  of  fire 
losses  in  Boston  for  that  month :  Loss  on  buildings,  $47,937 ;  in¬ 
surance  on  same,  $978,359;  loss  on  contents,  $61,787;  insurance  on 
contents,  $387,267;  total  loss,  $150,413;  total  insurance,  $1,365,626. 
Loss  on  rents,  $38.50;  insurance  on  rents,  $10,300. 

It  is  rumored  that  Western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Special 
Agent  A.  L.  Bliss  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  is  to  be  transferred  to 
Boston. 

Friday,  this  week,  October  20,  Fire  Commissioner  Wells  of  Boston 
will  deliver  the  first  lecture  in  the  Insurance  Library  course  for  this 
season,  his  subject  being  “The  Boston  Fire  Department.” 

Gorham  Dana,  manager  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Steadman  of  Boston. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters  Association  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Wednesday,  November  22. 

Two  important  circulars,  advising  the  members  of  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
canum  that  they  may  safely  act  in  direct  contravention  to  two  orders 
recently  issued  by  the  supreme  regent  of  the  organization,  have  been 
issued  by  the  associated  committees  that  have  joined  to  try  to  defeat 
the  new  rates. 

One  of  the  circulars  advises  members  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
“general  fund”  which  each  subordinate  council  holds  for  expenses 
other  than  the  payment  of  expenses.  The  supreme  regent,  in  this 
month’s  bulletin,  puts  forth  an  order  prohibiting  subordinate  councils 
from  using  their  general  funds  to  defray  e.xpenses  of  action  against 
the  new  rates. 

The  legal  committee  says  that  if  any  council  is  convinced,  from  the 
large  number  of  suspensions  and  withdrawals  already  reported,  and 
the  large  number  promised,  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
examine  into  the  present  legal  situation,  it  is  clearly  within  the  legal 
power  of  the  council  to  use  its  funds  for  sueh  purposes. 

In  The  Bulletin,  the  supreme  regent  notifies  the  members  that  “the 
reading  of  the  subordinate  council  meetings  of  resolutions,  petitions, 
memorials  or  documents  emanating  from  subordinate  councils,  com- 
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mittees  of  members  of  the  order,  pertaining  to  rates  of  assessment 
or  otherwise,”  unless  approved  by  the  grand  regent,  “constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  laws,”  and  informs  the  members  that  this  must  be 
stopped. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  committee,  in  defiance  of  the  supreme 
regent,  issues  a  circular  protesting  against  his  order  and  setting  forth 
that  the  “Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  been  asked  to  decide 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  new  method  of  assessment ;  and  to  obtain 
such  decision,  money  is  necessary,  and  it  must  l)e  provided  by  the 
members  who  are  in  protest.”  Members  are  then  asked  to  contribute 
to  this  cause. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

So  that  the  surplus  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg  may  be  increased 
considerably,  the  interests  now  in  control  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
capital  $50,000  and  assess  the  stock  $25  per  share,  and  add  the  whole 
sum  thus  realized  to  surplus.  The  company  has  withdrawn  from 
Tennessee. 

Having  been  admitted  to  Pennsylvania,  the  Georgia  Home  has 
appointed  Brown  &  Smythe  as  representatives  for  this  city  and 
vicinity. 

Billington,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  the  prominent  insurance  firm  of  this 
city,  in  gaining  control  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of  Philadelphia,  placed 
themselves  in  the  contradictory  position  of  association  members  as 
regarding  their  agency  and  brokerage  business,  and  non-boarders  as 
regarding  the  Jefferson.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  this  could 
not  be  permitted,  and  the  Jefferson  Fire  therefore  applied  and  was 
last  week  admitted  to  membership  in  the  association,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  many  brokers  who  have  for  years  had  to  face  the  cut- 
rate  competition  of  the  Jefferson  in  combination  with  other  non¬ 
boarders  in  the  securing  of  business. 

The  following  prices  were  realized  on  insurance  company  stocks 
sold  at  auction  last  week:  Twenty-four  shares  Girard  Fire  and 
Marine,  4034 ;  5  shares  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  26J4. 
and  43  shares  same  company,  2654  I  7  shares  Fire  Association,  403’4. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  held  last  week,  favorable  action  was  taken  on  the  proposition 
to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $200,000  to  $250,000, 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
inaugurated  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The  large  number  in  attend¬ 
ance  was  instructively  entertained  by  F.  C.  Oviatt,  who  read  a  paper 
on  “Evolution  of  Fire  Insurance  in  this  Country.”  The  new  quarters 
of  the  society,  at  423  Walnut  street,  embracing  library  and  meeting 
rooms  and  a  first-class  club  dining-room,  occupy  the  whole  third  and 
a  part  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  November  i. 

The  loss  on  the  Neversink  Mountain  Hotel,  which  burned  on 
September  29,  has  not  been  settled  yet,  owing  to  curious  complications. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  the  fire  started.  Father  Borneman  of  St. 
Paul’s  Catholic  Parish,  Reading,  had  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase 
of  the  hotel  for  $20,000.  It  had  cost  the  owners  originally  about 
$170,000,  and  was  offered  by  the  owners  at  the  time  of  the  fire  for 
$40,000.  The  sale  was  regarded  closed,  although  title  had  not  passed, 
and  the  question  now  is  to  whom  the  insurance  of  $31,250  belongs.  If 
to  Father  Borneman,  he  would  realize  immediately  a  profit  of  $11,250 
on  his  purchase  and  still  have  the  foundations  of  the  building  and  the 
real  estate;  but  if  there  develops  a  controversy  between  the  former 
and  the  new  owner,  who  then  is  entitled  to  the  insurance?  On  the 
other  hand,  another  point  is  that,  having  sold  the  property  for  $20,000, 
the  owner  possibly  did  not  value  it  at  more  in  the  real  estate  market 
as  an  investment,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  that  more  than  $20,000 
should  be  paid  in  insurance,  is  manifest  on  taking  this  view  of  it. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Charles  W.  Glaser  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  liability  and 
surety  bond  departments  of  the  Empire  State  Surety,  for  this  city. 

The  Metropolitan  Surety  of  New  York  has  placed  its  Berks  county 
general  agency  with  C.  W.  Kissinger  &  Co.  of  Reading ;  the  Wilkes- 
barre  general  agency  with  Anthony  T.  Walsh,  who  succeeds  W.  G. 


Orr,  the  former  representative  at  that  i)omt ;  and  the  Philadelphia 
general  agency  with  Phillip  F.  Peck,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Jersey  City  office,  succeeding  Paul  V.  Connolly,  resigned  . 

T.  Sherwood  Flodson,  Jr.,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  superintendent  of 
agencies  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life,  has  tendered  his  resignation, 
dating  from  October  31. 

Manager  J.  F.  Benson  of  the  zEtna  Indemnity  announces  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  company’s  Philadelphia  office  to  422  Walnut  street. 

The  Philadelphia  Mutual  Life,  which  was  incorporated  October  4, 
has  perfected  its  organization  and  is  ready  for  business.  It  will 
operate  at  first  under  the  laws  governing  assessment  companies, 
although  its  contracts  will  carry  full  reserves.  Later  on  the  business 
is  to  be  taken  over  by  a  stock  company  of  similar  name,  the  stock 
for  which  is  now  being  sold.  Only  purchasers  of  life  insurance  can 
subscribe  to  the  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $10,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  shares  being  allotted  to  each  individual.  When  $300,000  of  the 
stock  has  been  sold,  the  transfer  will  be  effected.  One-third  that 
amount  has  already  been  disposed  of  and  half  a  million  of  insurance 
applied  for.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Andrew  J.  Maloney, 
a  well-known  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  with  D.  K.  Trimmer  of  York, 
vice-president ;  William  H.  Hublaard,  secretary ;  William  H.  Donald¬ 
son,  treasurer.  The  agency  end  of  the  business  will  be  in  charge  of 
James  H.  Perry  as  manager;  William  H.  Clouncy,  superintendent  of 
agencies,  and  J.  Tiers  Reardon,  inspector  of  agencies.  Offices  have 
been  taken  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  The  North  American  building. 

The  Railway  Mutual  Indemnity  Company  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
organization  has  been  announced  in  The  Spectator,  has  as  its  object 
the  insuring  against  liability  for  accident  caused  by  the  operation  of 
street  railways,  or  their  equipment,  to  employees,  passengers  and  the 
public.  The  company  seeks  to  accomplish  the  mutual  banding  to¬ 
gether  in  one  organization  of  a  number  of  railways,  by  which  all  the 
work  of  adjusting,  investigating  and  paying  damage  claims  can  be 
attended  to.  Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  company's  rates :  For 
limits  of  $2500  for  one  person  and  $10,000  for  one  accident,  three 
per  cent  of  the  gross  traffic  receipts ;  limits  of  $2500  and  $20,000,  three 
and  one-half  per  cent;  limits  of  $5000  and  $20,000,  four  per  cent. 
Property  damage  is  included  on  all  policies  up  to  $100  for  each  acci¬ 
dent.  No  risks  will  be  assumed  nor  policies  written  for  sums  less 
than  $500  advance  premium  each. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  CONVENTION. 

That  last  week’s  insurance  meeting  in  Chicago  was  not  a  life  in¬ 
surance  gathering  could  readily  he  seen  from  the  calm  comfort  and 
genial  smile  which  were  characteristic  of  the  present  fire  insurance 
situation.  Of  that  situation  the  Fire  Lhiderwriters  Association  of  the 
Northwest  has  ever  been  a  potent  index,  reflecting  as  it  does  the 
facts  and  fancies  of  a  free  field  force. 

The  tone  of  the  meeting  was  a  distinct  improvement  upon  that  of 
former  sessions  in  respect  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  pessimistic 
mood  in  the  composition  of  the  various  addresses.  In  speaking  of 
“Sentiment  in  Underwriting,”  Mr.  Shallcross  of  the  Royal  touched 
cleverly  upon  that  feature  in  the  realm  of  sentiment  more  commonly 
understood  as  superstition,  and  of  which  he  gave  some  droll  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  able  address  of  the  witty  President  Gallagher  contained, 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  ancient  lamentations  of  the  general  misery 
attendant  upon  American  fire  insurance  operations,  and  which  he 
summed  up  in  the  conclusion  that  "it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
in  the  history  of  the  business  in  this  country,  a  single  dollar  can  he 
shown  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.” 

Well,  this  may  be  a  Casey  or  Plogan  superstition,  based  upon  the 
ritualistic  rather  than  the  realistic  system  of  insurance  bookkeeping 
adopted  under  the  theory  of  the  State  supervision  which  President 
Roosevelt,  Max  Cohen  and  James  M.  Beck  are  so  eager  to  replace 
with  a  Federal  regime.  So  long  as  the  millions  piled  up  in  the 
shape  of  reserves  are  treated  as  debts,  precisely  similar  to  unpaid 
losses  and  expenses,  the  fire  underwriters  can  easily  produce  the  most 
disastrous  showings  that  the  most  enthusiastic  kill-joy  could  wish  for. 
In  the  meantime,  the  stockholders  are  holding  the  reserves  and  getting 
the  dividends  all  right,  all  right. 
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It  is  quite  conceivable  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  Federal  super¬ 
vision  would  be  a  more  scientific  application  of  analytic  accounting. 
That  a  revenue  account  as  a  thing  apart  from  a  valuation  balance  sheet 
has  not  as  yet  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  any  State  insurance  official, 
so  far  as  known,  though  professional  accountants,  especially  in 
foreign  countries,  have  long  appreciated  the  distinction.  The  political 
genius  which  does  not  care  what  laws  are  made  for  the  people,  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  make  their  songs,  has  always  been  rivaled  by  that  genius 
which  is  indifferent  to  the  form  of  the  people’s  regulations,  provided 
it  is  allowed  to  keep  the  books. 

“Discussion”  was  provided  for  in  the  programme  no  less  than 
seven  times,  hut  no  one  made  avail  of  the  privilege,  nor  did  the  chair 
invite  such  an  innovation.  “It  was  not  so  in  the  olden  time,"  when 
the  discussions  following  the  reading  of  papers  virtually  built  up  the 
association  and  gave  it  the  unique  reputation  it  still  enjoys.  This 
kind  of  intellectual  stimulus  seems  to  have  been  replaced  in  these 
later  years  by  the  library  movement,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt  whether  an  association  such  as  this,  composed  mainly  of  travel¬ 
ing  men  and  meeting  but  once  a  year,  is  the  most  suitable  one  to 
promote  the  culture  of  the  library  germ.  It  would  seem  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  would  fall  more  naturally  to  be  undertaken  by  a  less  movable 
body  of  underwriters,  with  more  of  a  local  habitation,  even  though 
the  Northwestern  Association  is  conceded  to  he  the  largest^  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  in  prestige. 

'I'he  address  of  Manager  Shallcross  of  the  Royal,  on  “Sentiment  in 
Underwriting,”  was  one  of  a  very  high  order,  couched  in  clear 
language  and  introducing  much  originality  in  thought.  It  was  in¬ 
structive  in  the  presentation  of  certain  features  of  British  under¬ 
writing,  and  quite  clever  in  exposing  some  American  insurance 
superstitions.  The  speaker's  international  experience  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  take  a  broad,  and  in  some  measure  an  ideal,  view  of 
fire  underwriting  and  its  public  functions. 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Shallcross’  illustrations  of  sentiment 
(superstition)  in  fire  underwriting  was  the  case  of  the  submerged  hull 
of  the  steamer  “General  Slocum,”  burned  in  New  York  last  year: 

Such  was  the  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  that  risk,  however,  that 
although  the  “General  Slocum"  before  she  burned  was  readily  written 
at  one  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum,  even  small  lines  could  not 
be  placed  in  New  York  on  the  submerged  hull  at  a  rate  of  four  per 
cent  until  the  offering  came  to  the  notice  of  one  underwriter  who  had 
declined  the  boat  when  she  was  afloat,  but  was  glad  to  take  and  keep 
the  whole  line  lying  on  the  river  bottom.  I  leave  it  to  you,  gentlemen, 
to  decide  which  was  the  better  risk. 

The  address  of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  of  New  York,  counsel  of 
the  Mutual  Life,  on  the  topic  of  “National  Supervision  of  Insurance,” 
was  not  only  a  masterpiece,  but  served  to  keep  the  large  audience 
interested  and  instructed  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  personal  charm 
and  sincere  manner  of  the  speaker  account  for  the  strong  force  he  has 
become  in  connection  with  the  present  New  York  life  insurance  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  which,  however,  he  made  hut  passing  reference.  The 
completeness  with  which  the  whole  subject  was  coA'ered,  in  effective 
language  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time,  has  rarely  been 
equaled. 

Hon.  Zeno  M.  Host,  the  Wisconsin  Insurance  Commissioner,  is  one 
of  the  good-looking,  plain  men  who  is  desirous  of  performing  plain 
duties  in  a  direct  way,  while  at  the  same  time  not  hesitating  to  point 
out  the  mistakes  of  the  law  he  is  occasionally  obliged  to  execute.  His 
address  was  in  the  main  an  exposition  of  the  Wisconsin  practice,  but 
was  also  highly  interesting  in  its  historical  review  of  State  supervision, 
as  a  system,  of  which  Mr.  Host  has  made  a  deep  study. 

President  Gallagher  was  congratulated  all  around  upon  his  admir¬ 
able  conduct  of  the  meeting,  no  less  than  for  his  skill  in  attracting  so 
many  speakers  of  ability.  He  hit  upon  another  Irishman  of  talent 
when  he  selected  A.  A.  Maloney  of  the  Continental  to  say  something 
about  “Improved  Construction.”  This  timely  subject  was  well  taken 
by  Mr.  Maloney,  who  has  evidently  followed  the  traditions  of  his 
eminent  company  in  making  it  a  special  study.  But  his  native  wit 
caused  him  to  reach  the  following  business  conclusion : 

When  the  special  agent,  who  is  always  hustling  for  premiums,  stops 
to  consider  what  the  next  few  years  will  bring  about  in  the  way  of 
fireproofing  in  buildings,  and  realizes  that  every  such  betterment 
means  a  reduction  of  insurance  rates,  and  when  he  considers  further 
how  rapidly  the  various  protecting  devices  (particularly  that  un¬ 


reasonable  rate  reducer,  the  sprinkler  system)  are  being  installed,  is  it 
strange  that  they  should  even  now  be  studying  the  question — how  are 
the  premium  receipts  to  be  be  kept  up  in  the  future? 

Chemistry  had  as  prominent  a  place  as  alchemy  in  the  programme, 
the  important  papers  of  George  A.  Mowry  of  the  German-American 
and  Charles  A.  Hexamer  of  Philadelphia  being  virtually  limited  to  an 
exposition  of  chemical  hazards.  Mr.  Mowry  pointed  out  the  peculiar, 
though  little  known,  dangers  of  carbon  bisulphide,  while  the  veteran 
Hexamer’s  paper  was  a  monument  of  industry  in  giving  a  “ready 
reference”  for  almost  every  chemical  met  with  in  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  risks.  These  reviews,  while  necessarily  a 
little  dry  in  their  first  reading,  are  of  the  highest  practical  value,  and 
it  is  no  surprise  that  they  were  rewarded  with  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
by  the  meeting. 

The  child  who  prefers  to  be  told  a  story  “out  of  your  own  mind” 
rather  than  have  you  read  to  him  one  out  of  a  book,  is  father  to  the 
man  who  enjoys  a  talk  without  notes  a  vast  sight  more  than  a  pre¬ 
pared  address.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  W.  B.  McIntyre  of  Rock 
Island  was  received  in  giving  his  “Observations  of  a  Stamping  Secre¬ 
tary.”  Like  unto  life  itself,  it  was  mixed  and  not  always  harmon¬ 
iously  connected,  but  it  was  alive.  Witty,  pathetic  and  eloquent,  Mr. 
McIntyre  was  among  the  most  welcome  of  those  who  have  “talked” — 
and  given  themselve.s — to  the  association. 

C.  M.  Cartwright  gave  a  critique  of  insurance  men  and  methods 
in  relation  to  the  press,  and  advocated  the  creation  of  a  better  bureau 
of  publicity  than  even  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association  pro¬ 
vides.  He  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  H.  D.  Davis,  the  State  Fire 
Marshal  of  Ohio,  in  an  able  paper  on  the  duties  and  opportunities 
of  that  office.  It  was  exceptionally  complete  in  its  statistical  aspect 
and  gave  a  clear  insight  into  the  workings  and  the  general  scope  of 
such  a  bureau.  His  paper  was  also  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  elections  in  the  Northwestern  Association  are  always  interest¬ 
ing  and  natural.  Odell  of  Illinois  was  pitted  against  Jones  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  president,  and  the  latter  would  have  been  elected  if  Odell  had 
not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes.  Andrews  of  Michigan  won  out 
as  vice-president,  and  Briggs  as  secretary  and  Townley  as  treasurer 
succeeded  after  desperate  efforts  in  holding  their  jobs  for  another 
year.  Townley  even  presented  a  certificate  from  his  banker  that  he 
held  all  the  money  of  the  association.  Briggs  is  supposed  to  have  had 
a  written  testimonial  from  his  pastor  in  a  former  parish. 

The  deathroll  included  the  names  of  six  valued  members,  to  whose 
memory  suitable  tributes  were  recorded.  Henry  Kitson  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  America,  A.  A.  Cratsenburg  of  the  German-American,  Henry 
Fowler  of  the  Calumet,  William  R.  Foster  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency,  Alfred  Rowell  of  the  Titna,  and  Charles  F.  Haw¬ 
kins,  general  adjuster,  of  Denver.  Remembrance  was  also  made  by 
1.  W.  Holman  of  Captain  H.  A.  Glassford,  formerly  of  the  Royal, 
who  died  in  1900. 

A  quarter  of  a  century’s  experience  was  recalled  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  by  J.  T.  Dargan,  now  president  of  the  Atlanta-Birm- 
ingham  Insurance  Company,  who  exhibited  the  exquisite  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him  in  1880  as  the  winner  in  the  Alfred  G.  Baker  prize 
essay  contest.  In  that  competition  the  committee  (Martin  Bennett, 
John  W.  Murray  and  Nicholas  C.  Miller)  also  awarded  honorable 
mention  to  C.  C.  Hine,  George  C.  Clarke,  J.  B.  A.  Abbey  and  Holger 
de  Roode.  Of  this  group  three  have  passed  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Dargan  and  the  writer  the  only  survivors  of  this  episode  of  the  earlier 
history  of  this  famous  association,  whose  great  mission  is  still  “the 
promotion  of  right  thinking.”  Holger  de  Roode. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO  JOTTINGS. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

The  flood-gates  of  prosecution  against  the  insurance  interests  seem  to 
have  been  opened  widely  in  Ohio,  apparently  as  a  pre-election  proposition. 
Grand  juries  are  investigating,  citizens  are  talking  “out  loud”,  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  are  proceeding  against  the  local  agents  and 
companies. 

So  far  nothing  much  has  been  accomplished,  Auglaize  county  has  had 
the  agents  before  the  grand  jury,  hut  no  indictments  were  found  and  the 
matter  has  been  left  for  a  future  grand  jury  in  case  the  agents  do  not 
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abandon  their  organization.  Dayton  is  trying  to  stir  up  the  prosecutor, 
this  having  originated  among  the  commerciai  interests,  but  nothing  so 
far  has  come  of  the  agitation.  A  “yeliow”  newspaper  is  trying  to  show 
how  badly  the  people  are  treated  in  Cleveland,  but  a  number  of  the 
largest  propertyowners  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  findings  of  “yellow 
journalism;”  and  it  is  believed  that  it  the  prosecutor  takes  any  action, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  look  into  the  matter,  and  that  the  pure 
business  proposition  involved  will  so  appeal  to  them  that  they  will  not 
be  in  favor  of  any  action  being  taken.  In  Painesville,  the  authorities 
were  beginning  to  talk  about  bringing  actions,  but  the  commercial  body 
of  that  place,  acting  through  a  committee,  persuaded  the  authorities  to 
let  the  matter  drop,  as  the  companies  were  acting  within  their  rights 
and  the  agents  were  local  men  who  would  not  act  against  the  interests 
of  the  city.  Ashtabula  county  has  the  question  in  a  more  developed  stage 
than  any  other  place,  twenty-nine  agents  have  been  indicted,  the  local 
association  is  temporarily  disbanded,  and  a  motion  to  quash  the  indict¬ 
ment  has  been  argued. 

It  does  not  appear  as  though  the  companies  are  involved  in  the 
agitation,  unless  some  of  them  have  directed  their  agents  to  join  an 
association  which  compels  its  members  to  forward  the  daily  reports 
through  a  stamping  office,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  of  the  companies 
have  done  this. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  agents  cannot  be  touched,  as  there  is  no 
law  preventing  them  from  the  joining  of  any  such  association  as  those 
organized  in  this  State. 

The  rating  bureaus  are  coming  in  for  considerable  investigation,  but 
so  far  it  has  not  been  made  to  appear  that  they  were  acting  in  any  way 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  cases  will  be  dropped  after  election, 
if  they  are  not  settled  before  then,  for  the  whole  matter  seems  to 
resolve  istelf  into  seeking  for  campaign  material,  or  a  joining  in  the 
present  “fad”  of  insurance  investigation. 

Invitations  are  out  for  the  marriages  of  Frank  M.  Jones  of  the  Sun,  for 
the  24th  inst.,  and  of  Kesey  L.  Walling,  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 
branch  of  the  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau.  Christopher. 

Columbus,  O.,  October  14. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Insurance  of  Beneficiary  Under  an  Accident  Policy. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  The  Spectator.] 

It  is  generally  conceded — as  an  unwritten  law,  it  not  actual  law  itself — 
that  no  person  shall  be  insured  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and 
that  no  person  can  recover  under  an  insurance  policy  taken  by  another 
unless  he  has  an  insurable  interest  therein;  but  we  have  every  day  a 
large  number  of  accident  policies,  issued  tO'  all  clases  of  people  in  New 
York  State  and  elsewhere,  by  which  the  person  named  as  beneficiary — 
who  may  be  a  mother,  father,  wife,  sister,  brother,  or  child  of  the  assured 
— shall  be  entitled  to  insurance  in  the  event  of  certain  accidents,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  beneficiary.  It  is  well  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  companies  issuing  such  policies,  and  incidently  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Insurance  Department  to  the  following  extract 
from  section  55  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Laws: 

“Sec.  55.  Insurance  without  the  Consent  of  the  Insured  Prohibited. — 
No  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  issued  upon  any  property  except  upon  the 
application  and  in  the  name  of  some  person  having  an  Interest  in  the 
property.  No  policy  or  agreement  of  insurance  shall  be  issued  upon  the 
life  or  health  of  another,  or  against  loss  by  disablement  by  accident, 
except  upon  the  application  of  the  person  Insured;  but  a  wife  may  take 
a  policy  of  insurance  upon  the  life  or  health  of  her  husband  or  against 
loss  by  his  disablement  by  accident;  an  employer  may  take  out  a  policy 
of  accident  insurance  covering  his  employees  collectively  for  the  benefit 
of  such  as  may  be  injured,  and  a  person  liable  for  the  support  of  a  child 
of  the  age  of  one  year  and  upward  may  take  a  yearly  renewable  term 
policy  of  insurance  thereon.” 

It  is  difficult  to  find  herein  any  authority  for  issuing  a  policy  insuring  a 
mother,  brother  or  sister  as  beneficiary.  It  is  time  that  the  law  be  made 
operative.  Sidney  N.  Moon. 

New  York,  October  11,  1005. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


—Assistant  G.  M.  Swartzbough  of  Cleveland  No.  2,  Prudential,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  snperintendency  at  Mansfield,  O. 

—Cobb  of  Richmond,  Knight  of  Newberry  and  Gore  of  Wimington  are 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia’s  leaders  for  the  week  ending 
October  2. 

—The  three  months’  hat  contest  in  the  Chicago  3  district  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential,  between  the  junior  and  senior  assistants,  was  won  by  the  seniors 
by  a  narrow  margin. 

—Agent  H.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  district  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial,  who,  by  the  I’ay,  is  over  sixty  years  old,  recently  wrote  twenty-three 
applications  within  a  week. 

—The  Colonial  reports  the  following  changes: — Appointments  to  Assist- 
ancies:  M.  A.  Clymer,  Philadelphia;  Chas.  H.  Frost,  Brooklyn;  W.  J. 

Osborne,  West  Philadelphia;  W.  G.  Otten,  Bronx;  W.  S.  Lawrence, 


Harlem;  R.  N.  Shelley,  Morristown;  Edward  J.  Linne,  Lambertville;  W. 
K.  Bornemann,  Germantown.  Transfers:  William  T.  Allan,  from  New¬ 
burgh  to  West  Philadelphia. 

— Howard  O.  Wolcott,  formerly  Prudential  assistant  at  Sharon,  Pa., 
is  now  superintendent  at  New  Castle,  succeeding  Superintendent  Bechter, 
who  transfers  to  Pittsburg  No.  3. 

— Agent  F.  O.  Adams,  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  Newport  News,  succeeding 
Assistant  Widgen,  who  has  resigned. 

—In  the  canvass  of  the  work  of  September  18,  Superintendent  Neal’s 
staff,  of  the  Prudential  at  Norristown,  secured  sufficient  applications  to 
result  in  an  issue  of  246  policies  for  the  week  of  October  2. 

-Superintendent  J.  P.  Mulhall,  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  district  of 
the  Metropolitan,  was  recently  presented  with  a  handsome  watch  charm 
upon  his  leaving  to  take  the  superintendency  at  Schenectady. 

— The  Yonkers  staff  of  the  Prudential  recently  held  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  Division  Manager  Sanford  and  Assistant 
Manager  Ayres.  The  agents  pledged  themselves  for  a  handsome  allot¬ 
ment  during  October. 

— The  Metropolitan  has  divided  Harrison,  N.  J.,  into  two  districts,  the 
new  one  to  be  known  as  Essex.  Superintendent  C.  O’Donoghue,  formerly 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  district.  E.  S.  Sheehan 
succeeds  him  at  Danbury. 

— The  Metropolitan’s  leading  district  in  ordinary  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  are:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Morrisania,  N.  Y.;  Bedford, 
(Brooklyn);  Murray  Hill,  N.  Y.;  Clifton  (Cincinnati),  O.;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Forest  Park  (St.  Louis);  Calvert  (Baltimore),  Md. 

— Superintendent  Ameiung,  of  the  Prudential  at  Saginaw,  has  left  that 
place  to  take  charge  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  district,  where  he  was 
formerly  an  assistant.  The  new  superintendent  at  Saginaw  is  W.  J. 
Lonergan,  former  assistant,  who  has  been  with  the  company  since  1899. 

— Agent  Laubach,  of  the  Prudential  at  Hazleton,  has  an  exceptionally 
good  account.  On  a  debit  of  $83.75  there  were,  for  the  week  of  September 
18,  advance  payments  of  $332.50,  with  $10.75  gross  arrears,  the  collection 
percentage  being  103.  Mr.  Laubach  also  has  a  good  record  in  ordinary. 

— Chicago  3  district  of  the  Prudential  won  the  company’s  capital  prize 
in  the  joint  anniversary  contest,  July  31  to  September  18.  Agent  Collins 
wrote  forty-two  applications  in  one  week,  which  materially  assisted  in 
giving  Assistant  Sperry’s  staff  $14.50  industrial  increase  during  the 
period. 

— Prudential  men  who  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  assitants: 
W.  F.  Holt,  Hartford;  W.  H.  True,  Portland;  L.  J.  Santamarie,  Phila¬ 
delphia  10;  J.  W.  White,  South  Bend;  A.  E.  Stebbens,  Rochester  1;  G.  D. 
Fuller,  Watertown;  G.  H.  Mollencopf,  Cleveland  2;  J.  W.  Middleton, 
Steubenville. 

— At  the  end  of  September,  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  district  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  had  140  per  cent  more  Industrial  increase  and  172  per  cent  more 
ordinary  increase  than  on  the  same  date  in  1904.  Superintendent 
Williams  sees  a  great  year  in  1905.  Assistant  Wheatley  leads  in 
industrial  and  ordinary  for  the  year. 

— The  Hyde  Park  (St.  Louis)  district  of  the  Metropolitan,  under  Super¬ 
intendent  Hughes,  is  out  for  a  new  record.  It  will  be  pretty  hard  to 
beat  the  previous  high  scores  of  that  district,  but  the  men  say  they  can 
do  it.  Assistant  Frank  Crosson  holds  the  industrial  leadership  for  the 
year  and  Assistant  M.  Bryne  leads  in  ordinary. 

— The  Colonial  reports  that  including  the  week  of  October  9,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  made  as  much  increase  as  in  the  entire  year  of  1904,  excluding 
a  portion  only  of  the  last  week.  Therefore,  it  has  accomplished  in  forty- 
one  weeks  a  trifle  more  than  was  placed  on  the  books  in  fifty-one  weeks 
of  the  preceding  year.  October  16  will  undoubtedly  equal  the  whole  of 
1904. 

— On  October  13,  1875,  the  Prudential  embarked  on  its  remarkable 
career,  the  success  of  which  has  placed  life  insurance,  based  upon 
scientific  principles,  within  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner,  whereas  before 
it  was  a  luxui-y  to  be  indulged  in  only  by  those  in  more  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances.  With  the  advent  of  industrial  insurance  disappeared  the 
humiliating  practice  of  passing  the  hat  in  factories  and  work  shops  to 
raise  burial  funds.  Industrial  insurance  has  kept  countless  numbers  from 
the  potter’s  field  and  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  industrial  agents  the 
working  people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  been 
taught  to  save  systematically.  At  the  end  of  this  month  the  company’s 
thirtieth  anniversary  contest  will  close  and  the  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  in  a  manner  befitting  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  which  have  surpassed  in  magnitude  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine. 
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SURETY  MATTERS.  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


—Anthony  T.  Walsh  has  succeeded  W.  G.  Orr  as  Wilkesbarre  (Pa.) 
general  agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Surety. 

— Philip  F.  Peck,  recently  with  the  Jersey  City  general  agency  of  the 
Metropolitan  Surety,  now  has  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 

— B.  A.  McBeth,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bankers  Surety,  has  become  associated  with  the  National  Surety  Company 
as  assistant  general  solicitor. 

— The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  has  recently 
secured  the  bonding  of  the  entire  fraternal  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  both  for  the  supreme  and  ordinary  councils.  There  are  over 
2000  officers  under  bonds,  with  a  liability  of  about  .$1,250,000. 

— A  new  surety  company  is  said  to  be  under  way  in  Philadelphia.  The 
charter  was  obtained  some  time  ago  and  Paul  V.  Connolly,  who  has 
offered  his  resignation  as  Philadelphia  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Surety,  is  in  charge  of  the  detaiis  of  organization  and  will  be  manager 
of  the  new  company. 

— The  depository  bonds  upon  the  funds  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  C.  H.  McNider,  head  banker,  have  been  written  by  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  upon  the  various  banks  selected  by  him. 
There  are  about  $1,000,000  of  bonds  in  all,  upon  a  number  of  banks 
located  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  other  States, 

— In  official  bonds  this  is  an  off  year,  as  there  will  only  be  elections 
in  five  or  six  States  for  county  and  other  financial  officials.  Last  fall, 
there  were  new  officers  elected  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  States,  which  is 
quite  a  contrast  with  the  present  year.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  a 
number  of  States  have  changed  their  elections  so  that  all  county  and 
State  officials  will  be  elected  in  the  same  years  as  there  are  held  con¬ 
gressional  and  presidential  elections. 

— Robert  S.  Brannen,  manager  of  the  Mountain  department  of  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  whose  home  is  at  Denver,  Col.,  will 
endeavor  to  organize  a  national  association  of  local  and  general  agents, 
representing  surety  and  burglary  insurance  companies,  similar  to  the 
association  he  organized  for  the  fire  insurance  agents.  This  project  of 
Mr.  Brannen’s  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  it  there  is  ever  to  be 
common  sense  in  surety  management,  it  must  come  from  the  agents 
and  not  from  the  home  offices.  In  this  connection,  there  have  been  most 
successful  local  surety  associatiens  formed  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San 
P'rancisco,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  cities. 

— The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  the 
bonding  of  postoffice  clerks; 

Postoffice  clerks  are  required  to  give  a  bond  of  $1000  to  the  government, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  We  have 
issued  thousands  of  such  bonds  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have 
thereby  acquired  at  first  hand  a  mass  of  trustworthy  statistics  showing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  risk.  We  think  that  we  know  pretty  closely 
what  the  moral  loss  ratio  is  in  this  class  of  risks.  We  are  certain  that 
there  is  a  loss  ratio,  and  that  it  is  not  a  negligible  quantity.  We  have  had 
numerous  claims  and  some  considerable  losses  under  these  bonds.  Any 
one,  indeed,  who  reads  the  papers,  knows  that  postage  stamps,  money 
and  registered  letters  are  stolen  by  postal  clerks  in  repeated  instances. 
Last  month  the  postal  clerks  of  the  country  held  a  convention,  and 
invited  surety  companies  to  submit  bids  on  these  bonds.  The  company 
to  which  the  business  was  awarded  bid  fifty  cents  per  bond;  that  is  to 
say,  it  agreed  to  bind  itself  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  a 
consideration  of  fifty  cents.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  compensation  may 
cover  the  cost  of  the  stationery,  typewriting,  clerical  work,  and  postage 
involved.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  do  so.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
any  company  should  think  it  worth  while  to  do  this  sort  of  thing. 

— There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  building  and  railroad  construction  in 
course  of  completion,  which  makes  business  gcod  for  the  contract 
department  of  the  surety  companies.  The  largest  work,  at  any  one  point, 
is  that  of  the  New  York  terminal  and  tunnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  change  in  construction  of  the  road  bed  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  entering  Grand  Central  Station.  The  Subway  for  the  under¬ 
ground  rapid  transit  of  New  York  was  completed  without  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  upon  any  of  the  bonds  of  either  the  contractors  or  sub-contractors. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  modern  business  methods  and  to  the  surety  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  entitled  to  a  good  portion  of  the  credit,  for  having 
compelled  exactness,  definite  provisions  in  contracts  and  all-round  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  first  Brooklyn  Bridge  construction 
caused  the  failure  of  the  principal  and  every  sub-contractor  on  it  and 
was  a  graveyard  for  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 


— A  decrease  of  9075  members  in  Royal  Arcanum  ranks  for  Ihc  month  of 
September  is  shown  by  statistics  in  the  monthly  publication  of  the  order,  just 
issued.  The  total  membership  of  the  order  is  now  placed  approximately  at 
291,216,  and,  as  the  organization  was  said  to  number  315,000  before  the  new  rates 
were  announced,  the  total  dropping  off  since  the  announcement  is  about  21,000. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  has  just  written  a  policy  for  $450,000  on  the 
life  of  Robert  C.  Hall  of  Pittsburg. 

— The  New  Jersey  Plate  Glass  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  entered  the  burglary  in¬ 
surance  field  and  has  appointed  a  manager  for  the  new  department,  which  will 
begin  issuing  policies  within  a  short  time. 

— On  October  14  a  petition  was  filed  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Maryland  in  behalf  of  the  late  Elias  C.  Price  by  Attorneys  Barrett  and  Merry- 
man,  asking  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  be  debarred  from  doing  business  in 
Maryland. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  Jersey  was  held  in 
Newark  on  October  11,  and  plans  discussed  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work 
during  the  coming  season.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  smoker  to  be  held  in 
November,  and  each  one  present  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  association.  After  the  meeting  a  luncheon  was  served. 

— A  motion  for  the  advancement  of  the  case  of  the  Security  Mutual  Life  against 
Insurance  Commissioner  Prewitt  of  Kentucky  has  been  entered  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  The  case  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kentucky 
law  authorizing  the  revocation  of  the  licenses  of  foreign  companies  doing 
business  in  the  State  which  may  remove  to  the  Federal  courts  suits  brought 
against  them  in  the  State  courts. 

—The  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
has  recently  been  examined  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  Washington,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  entering  that  State.  At  the  same  time  the  New  Jersey  Department 
had  an  investigation  in  progress,  and,  although  it  is  not  yet  completed,  the  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  by  the  two  departments  is  that  the  company  is  in  sound  condition 
and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— James  T.  Knox,  a  general  insurance  agent  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  of 
kidney  trouble. 

— The  Georgia  Home  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  entered  Pennsylvania  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Brown  &  Smythe  its  agents  in  Philadelphia. 

— Robert  Hawley  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  local 
board  of  underwriters,  died  there  recently  of  a  complication  of  diseases. 

• — The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department  is  about  to  make  an  examination 
of  a  certain  mutual  fire  insurance  company  which  makes  extravagant  claims  in 
advertising  its  assets. 

—At  the  recent  regular  meeting  of  the  Newark  Fire  Exchange  a  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent  was  voted  in  the  rate  on  buildings  and  contents  in  the  district  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  new  high-pressure  water  plant. 

— A.  G.  Marshall  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  was  arrested  some  weeks  ago  in  New 
York  city  and  sent  back  to  Pittsburg  to  answer  charges  of  alleged  irregularities 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Duquesne,  Lafayette  and  North  American 
mutuals,  was  released  from  jail  recently  on  $13,000  bail.  The  trial  has  been  set 
for  October  31. 

— Col.  Tattnall  Paulding,  president  of  the  Delaware  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  the  stockholders,  agents  and  other  friends  of  the  company, 
announcing  that  the  present  management  is  now  sustained  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  stock,  and  consequently  the  annoying  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  company  for  some  months  past  have  ceased.  The  Fidelity  Shareholder  Com¬ 
pany,  a  corporation  actively  in  sympathy  with  the  present  management,  has 
brought  about  this  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs. 


THE  WEST. 


Western  Life  and  Casnalty  Notes. 

—The  Lincoln  National  Life  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  taken  over  the  business 
of  the  Fraternal  Assurance  Society  of  America,  a  fraternal  order  at  Fort  Wayne. 

— The  Citizens  Life  of  Louisville  has  entered  Indian  Territory.  Early  next 
year  this  company  expects  to  enter  Missouri,  and  Minor  Morton  has  been 
selected  to  represent  it  there. 

— George  A.  Moore  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  and 
is  succeeded  by  Henry  T.  Scott,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

— The  Michigan  Mutual  Life  reports  a  prosperous  year,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  a  series  of  handsome  gains  in  the  next  annual  statement.  Its  new  business 
at  the  present  time  is  in  larger  volume  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  A  recent  addition  to  the  agency  staff  is  H.  Y.  Haynes  of  New 
York,  formerly  an  Equitable  Life  representative. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Citizens  Life  of  Louisville  three  officers  were  ad¬ 
vanced  and  additions  were  made  to  the  board  of  directors  as  follows;  M.  A. 
Scovill  was  advanced  from  the  second  to  the  first  vice-presidency;  L.  W.  Kee, 
treasurer,  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  Walter  Peake,  cashier,  was 
elected  assistant  secretary.  The  following  were  elected  directors:  J.  T.  Fasig, 
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Lexington,  Ky. ;  J.  R.  Jarratt,  Mariana,  Ark.;  J.  L.  Dibrell,  Bon  Air,  Tenn.; 
VV.  E.  Parrish,  Owensboro,  Ky.;  J.  S.  Frazer,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  and  J.  W. 
Lam,  Louisville. 

— On  October  16  Federal  Judge  Kohlsaat  sustained  a  demurrer  of  the  Western 
Life  Indemnity  Company  in  the  injunction  proceedings  brought  by  policy¬ 
holders  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  company’s  business  to  the  Security  Life 
and  Annuity.  The  attorneys  representing  the  policyholders  immediately  filed  an 
amended  bill,  and  arguments  on  this  will  be  heard  on  October  23. 

— The  Des  Moines  Life  has  issued  a  new  policy  called  the  “guaranteed  annual 
dividend  modified  endowment  policy.”  It  guarantees  eight  per  cent  dividends  a 
year  and  pays  one-half  of  the  face  of  the  policy  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  twenty-year  endowment  and  twenty-payment  life 
policies.  The  policy  participates  in  profits  at  the  end  of  the  endowment  period, 
in  addition  to  the  eight  per  cent  annual  dividend  guarantee. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— W.  W.  Greek  of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  has  resigned  as  special  agent  of  the  German 
of  Indianapolis. 

— It  is  understood  that  the  Iowa  State  of  Keokuk,  la.,  will  shortly  reorganize 
as  a  stock  company. 

— George  Aldrich  of  Mount  Vernon,  III.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Forest 
City  to  succeed  the  late  General  Adjuster  Parsons. 

—Thomas  A.  Barbee  of  Minneapolis  has  been  appointed  Minnesota  special 
agent  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Reliance  of  Philadelphia. 

— Edward  F.  Sevier,  for  the  past  ten  years  inspecter  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
local  board,  died  recently  at  Cincinnati,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

— The  Anchor  of  Cincinnati  strongly  denies  the  statement  that  it  will  guarantee 
the  policies  of  the  Manufacturers  Mutual  of  Indianapolis,  except  on  risks  where 
the  Anchor  had  already  a  full  line. 

— J.  H.  Ridgway  of  Chicago  has  resigned  the  special  agency  of  the  Millers 
National  of  Chicago  to  become  special  agent  of  the  Central  Manufacturers 
Mutual  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  for  the  Western  States. 

— The  Home  Insurance  Company  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  an  agency,  has  been 
chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $17,000.  The  officers  are;  W.  Z.  Tankers'ey,  presi¬ 
dent;  George  M.  Wells,  vice-president,  and  F.  M.  Rosenberg,  secretary. 

— The  German  of  Peoria,  III.,  will  commence  building  a  twelve-story  modern 
office  building  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  site  selected  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  Peoria,  being  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Main  streets. 

— Judge  Hallam  of  St.  Paul  has  issued  an  order  providing  for  the  limit  of 
assessments  that  may  be  made  on  the  policyholders  of  the  defunct  Equitable 
and  Mercantile  Mutual  fire  companies  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  assets  of  the 
two  mutuals  amount  to  $1650  and  $3400,  respectively,  and  the  liabilities  $15,401 
and  $13,000,  respectively. 

— James  L.  McCluer,  a  pioneer  Western  insurance  agent  and  formerly  special 
agent  and  adjuster  for  the  .3Etna  of  Hartford  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory,  died  recently  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  at  McCluer,  Mo. 
The  deceased  was  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  and  had  held  a  number  of  county 
and  Federal  positions.  Mr.  McCluer  leaves  a  widow  and  eight  children. 

— The  question  of  separation  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  ques¬ 
tions  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  joint  supervisory  committee  of  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Board,  which  will  be  held  at  Denver, 
October  25.  Chicago  managers  are  anxious  to  have  Utah  and  Montana  added 
to  the  field  of  joint  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  graded  commissions  may  be 
applied  there. 


THE  SOUTH. 


The  Situation  at  Nashville. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  recent  efforts  of  the  business  men’s  committee 
will  have  the  effect  of  considerably  clearing  the  insurance  situation  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  This  committee  addressed  a  communication  to  Com¬ 
missioner  Folk,  calling  his  attention  to  the  lack  of  Insurance  facilities 
for  the  merchants  and  propertyowners  in  the  congested  districts,  and 
requested  him  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  Insurance  Department  toward 
insurance  companies  operating  in  Tennessee.  Commissioner  Folk,  in  his 
reply,  says  in  part: 

My  attitude  in  brief  is  that  the  law  above  quoted  (the  anti-compact 
law)  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  The  law  prevents  any  agreement 
between  two  or  more  companies  or  their  agents  as  to  rates.  The  law  is 
not  for  or  against  any  particular  rate  to  be  charged  by  any  company;  its 
theory  Is  that  fair  competition  will  prevent  any  company  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  premium  payer.  The  law  in  question  does  not  prevent, 
nor  does  any  other  law  of  which  I  am  aware,  an  insurance  company 
from  writing  business  at  rates  fixed  and  determined  upon  by  itself 
without  any  agreement,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  other  company 
or  companies.  In  furtherance  of  my  purpose  to  enforce  the  law  preventing 
any  agreements  as  to  rates,  I  have  asked  each  company  doing  business 
in  this  State  to  furnish  me  with  an  affidavit,  properly  signed  and  sworn 
to,  that  it  is  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  as  to  rates  in  Tennessee,  and 
have  further  sent  to  each  company  a  ruling  of  the  Department  that  any 
censorship  by  any  official  of  any  combination  of  companies  or  agents  will 


be  treated  as  evidence  of  violation  of  the  law  preventing  any  agreement 
as  to  rates. 

The  business  men’s  committee  submitted  copies  of  this  correspondence 
to  every  agent  in  Nashville,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  in  view  of  the 
statement  filed  by  the  fire  insurance  agents,  that  no  combination  exists 
in  Nashville  regarding  rates,  the  agents  will  agree  that  there  is  now 
no  reason  whatever  why  any  fire  insurance  company  doing  business  in 
Tennessee  should  not  continue  writing  Insurance  in  Nashville  as 
heretofore. 

Commissioner  Folk  has  addressed  letters  to  the  presidents  of  all  in¬ 
surance  companies  operating  in  Tennessee,  asking  them  whether  or  not 
any  contributions  have  been  made  within  the  past  ten  years  by  or  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  companies  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  any  political 
party  or  candidate,  and  whether  or  not  any  gift,  donation  or  contribution 
of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  any  person,  association  or  organization. 
If  so,  the  Commissioner  demands  that  all  particulars  regarding  any  such 
transaction  be  furnished  him. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— C.  W.  Deming,  special  agent  of  the  New  York  Life  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  was 
recently  awarded  a  handsome  silver  pencil  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  him. 

— October  is  to  be  “president’s  month”  with  the  State  Mutual  Life  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  to  honor  President  Charles  R.  Porter,  who  was  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Agent  Manley’s  bulletin  to  the  field  force  is  of  the  kind 
which  brings  results,  and  a  great  month  for  this  Southern  company  is  assured. 

— The  cases  against  the  Inter-State  Life  at  Benton,  Ky.,  for  rebating  have 
been  dismissed,  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  rendered  for  the  company.  Civil 
suits  have  been  filed  by  the  Inter-State  Life  in  all  the  counties  where  prosecu¬ 
tions  have  been  begun,  in  which  the  company  sues  each  of  the  policyholders  to 
whom  they  are  accused  of  giving  rebates,  to  recover  the  entire  amount  of  the 
first  annual  premium. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  Southeastern  Life  of  Spartanburg,  N.  C.,  have 
elected  the  following  board  of  directors:  A.  H.  Twitchell,  A.  L.  White,  John  A. 
Law,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  August  W.  Smith,  S.  J.  Simpson,  Elliot  Estes,  Sr., 
Giles  L.  Wilson  and  L.  E.  Carrigan.  These  officers  were  elected  by  the  board: 
Elliot  Estes,  Sr.,  president;  A.  H.  Twichell,  vice-president;  Giles  L.  Wilson, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Of  the  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  $76,200  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed. 

— The  bi-monthly  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Baltimore  Life  Underwriters 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Belvidere  on  October  10,  and  seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected.  Over  fifty  persons  attended  the  banquet,  and  President  M. 
H.  Goodrich,  W.  W.  Meintire,  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  Hartford 
convention,  and  E.  J.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  National  Association,  made  ad- 
di esses.  Mr.  Clark  then  asked  that  President  Goodrich  read  his  paper  on 
“What  Qualifications  Should  Be  Considered  Indispensable  in  a  Candidate  for 
Membership  in  a  Life  LTnderwriters’  Association?”  This  very  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  was  received  with  much  applause.  Messrs.  Heisse,  Biggs  and 
Savage  and  President  Blackford  of  the  Maryland  Life  spoke  on  this  subject. 
G.  M.  Linthicum,  J.  H.  Branham,  John  Ruhrah  and  J.  M.  Craighill,  medical 
examiners;  Douglas  H.  Rose,  actuary  of  the  Maryland  Life,  and  John  W. 
Pulis,  comptroller  and  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Life,  made  brief  addresses. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— T.  A.  Manning  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  Texas  general  agent  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Poughkeepsie. 

— The  Firemens  of  Baltimore  will  pay  a  third  dividend,  twelve  per  cent,  some 
time  this  month,  making  in  all  fifty-five  per  cent.  There  are  a  few  other  assets 
to  be  disposed  of  which  may  yield  another  dividend  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

—The  Franklin  of  Wheeling  has  withdrawn  from  the  West  Virginia  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Association  and  given  its  agents  instructions  to  disregard  stamping 
offices  and  send  their  daily  reports  direct  to  the  home  office,  preparatory  to  enter¬ 
ing  Arkansas  for  business. 

—Under  the  terms  of  the  recent  amicable  adjustment  of  the  reinsurance  treaty 
differences  between  the  \’irginia  State  and  the  defunct  Firemens  of  Baltimore, 
the  special  deposit  of  $20,000  which  the  latter  company  has  with  the  Virginia 
authorities  will  pass  to  the  Virginia  State,  when  it  is  released  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  every  policy  issued  by  the  Firemens. 

—The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  the  Texas  agents’  license  law 
can  only  be  construed  as  meaning  that  agents  pay  but  one  occupation  tax.  The 
case  at  bar  was  that  of  Eichlitz  vs.  State  of  Texas.  The  defendant  was  fined 
for  not  taking  out  a  license  in  another  county  in  which  he  did  business,  although 
he  had  paid  his  tax  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides. 

— One  of  the  most  important  subjects  considered  by  the  first  full  meeting  of 
the  general  advisory  committee  of  the  Cotton  Insurance  Association,  recently 
held  at  Atlanta,  was  the  question  of  commissions  and  the  distribution  to  such 
agents  as  may  be  interested  in  the  various  classes  of  contracts  to  be  written. 
The  final  decision  as  to  commissions  was  left  with  the  Atlanta  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  A  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  conditions  affecting  the 
business  of  the  association  in  Texas  will  be  appointed  by  the  chairman. 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

No  “Trouble”  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  so  good  an  authority  as  The  Firemans  Fund 
Record  that  prosperity  is  not  likely  to  Induce  a  rate-war  in  fire  insurance 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Record  says: 

An  insurance  journal  suggests  that  the  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  are 
in  “trouble”  because  of  “abnormal  profits.” 

This  idea  of  “trouble”  is  not  new  to  the  writer,  as  he  had  a  shipmate 
once  who  was  in  “trouble”  because  he  had  a  piece  of  rope  that  was 
too  long  for  what  he  needed  it;  he  was  just  from  “shore  leave,”  and  was 
more  than  “half  seas  over.” 

The  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  have  not  had  “shore  leave”  and  are  not 
worrying  about  “abnormal  profit.” 

They  are  not  worrying  about  anything;  they  are  not  hunting  “trouble;” 
they  are  attending  to  business  and  are  laying  away  a  little  surplus  for 
the  big  city  conflagration  that  is  due  in  1905,  from  another  Baltimore, 
Rochester  or  other  fireproof  city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  Spectator  Company  announces  for  early  puftlication  the 
seventh  edition  of  that  well-known  standard  book,  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Life  Insuranee.”  This  work,  in  its  various  editions 
during  the  many  years  it  has  been  before  the  life  insurance  world, 
has  won  a  recognition  accorded  to  no  other  actuarial  work.  A 
prominent  actuary,  writing  on  valuation  tables  a  few  years  ago,  in 
referring  to  "Principles  and  Practice,”  said  that  it  contained  the  most 
comprehensive  set  of  valuation  tables  extant,  and  his  testimony  is 
borne  out  by  that  of  thousands  who  make  daily  use  of  the  work. 
Aetuaries,  company  managers,  agents,  insurance  departments,  law¬ 
yers  and  the  courts  all  recognize  it  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 

As  is  well  known,  “Principles  and  Practice”  was  originally  written 
and  compiled  by  the  late  Nathan  Willey,  and  subsequent  editions 
were  elaborated  until  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  1892,  had  in¬ 
creased  to  over  400  pages.  In  preparing  the  seventh  edition,  the 
publishers  have  had  in  mind  the  steady  evolution  in  the  scientific 
practice  of  life  insurance  and  the  new  varieties  of  standard  con¬ 
tracts,  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  thoroughly  up  to  date,  the 
text  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  a  large  number  of  new 
tables  added.  The  work  of  revision  has  been  entrusted  to  the  well- 
known  actuary,  Henry  Moir,  F.  F.  A.,  F.  I.  A.,  member  of  the 
•Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  actuary  of  the  Provident  Savings 
Life  Assurance  Society.  Mr.  Moir’s  qualifications  for  such  a  task 
are  well  recognized  in  the  actuarial  world,  so  that  his  text  matter  on 
"Definitions  and  Explanations  of  Life  Insurance  Phraseology”  and 
“Scientific  Principles  of  Life  Insurance”  have  all  the  authoritative 
weight  necessary.  The  extensive  series  of  tables  has  also  had  his 
careful  attention,  and  a  majority  of  the  new  tables  appearing  in  this 
edition  have  been  compiled  under  his  personal  supervision. 

As  explained  above,  the  text  matter  is  entirely  new,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  notation  followed  is 
strictly  in  accord  with  that  adopted  by  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
."Vnierica,  as  given  in  every  issue  of  its  proceedings. 

In  the  section  of  the  book  devoted  to  tables,  comprising  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  a  rearrangement  has  been  effected 
so  as  to  bring  in  first  place  the  tables  in  more  common  use.  In  this 
way  the  first  set  (following  the  interest  tables  running  from  2  to  7 
per  cent)  deal  with  the  American  Experience  Table  at  3  per  cent. 
Following  those  tables  come  the  3^  per  cent,  4  per  cent,  4^/2  per 
cent,  all  on  the  .American  Experience  Table,  and  concluding  with  the 
Combined  Experience  Table  at  4  per  cent.  Although  the  American 
4^2  per  cent  table  is  no  longer  used  by  American  life  instmance  com¬ 
panies,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  net  premium  and 
reserve  tables  on  account  of  the  fact  that  some  States  allow  their 
use  in  connection  wih  surrendered  policies,  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
States  it  is  still  the  final  test  of  solvency. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tables  will  be  as  follows,  taking  the 
American  Experience  at  3  per  cent  as  an  illustration: 


1.  American  Experience  Table. 

2.  Commutation  columns,  3  per  cent. 

3.  Annuities  and  Single  Premiums. 

4.  Net  Annual  Premiums  on  all  forms. 

5.  Endowment  Single  Premiums. 

6.  Terminal  net  values  on  all  standard  forms  of  life  and  endow¬ 
ment  policies. 

7.  Annual  premiums  on  9,  14  and  19-payment  life,  and  9,  14  and 
19-year  endowments. 

8.  Terminal  Net  Values  on  9,  14  and  19-payment  life  policies,  and 
on  9,  14  and  19-year  endowments. 

9.  Net  Premiums  and  Terminal  Net  Values  on  5,  10,  15  and  20- 
year  term  policies. 

10.  Cost  of  Insurance  on  whole  life,  limited-payment  life  and  en¬ 
dowment  policies. 

The  new  features  in  the  above,  also  included  in  the  3^2  per  cent 
tables,  embrace  the  addition  of  the  Rx  column  in  the  Table  of  Com¬ 
mutation  columns;  carrying  out  the  Annuity  and  Single-Premium 
Table  to  age  10;  premiums  and  net  values  on  term  policies;  pre¬ 
miums  and  net  values  from  ages  20  to  70  on  9,  14  and  19-payment  life, 
and  9,  14  and  19-year  endowments;  cost  of  insurance  for  nine  stand¬ 
ard  forms  of  contracts.  By  the  insertion  of  these  additional  tables 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  order  of  the  tables  as  outlined  above, 
the  work  will  be  much  more  complete  than  before.  The  tables  at 
4j'2  per  cent  given  in  the  new  edition  comprise  all  that  are  necessary 
for  practical  work,  and  will  serve  admirably  for  reference  purposes. 
The  tables  on  the  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  at  4  per 
cent  interest  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  net  premiums  and  policy  values  on  term 
policies. 

Typographically,  the  seventh  edition  of  “Principles  and  Practice” 
will  be  more  than  equal  to  its  predecessors.  Both  text  and  tables 
will  be  printed  from  clear  type,  on  a  substantial  quality  of  paper,  cal¬ 
culated  to  withstand  much  wear,  while  the  binding  will  permit  of 
the  work  being  opened  out  flat  without  breaking.  Particular  pains 
will  be  taken  to  see  that  absolute  accuracy  is  obtained  in  the  typogra¬ 
phy,  all  proofs  being  read  in  comparison  with  original  sources  of 
compilation,  in  addition  to  reading  by  printers’  copy.  Easy  reference 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  insertion  of  a  line  at  the  head  of  each  page, 
showing  in  heavy  black  type  the  table  on  the  page  and  the  rate  of 
interest.  In  addition  to  this  feature,  a  thumb  index  will  aid  in  the 
immediate  finding  of  any  table  required. 

This  new  edition  of  “Principles  and  Practice  of  Life  Insurance” 
will  be  issued  in  but  one  form,  similar  to  that  known  as  the  “Act¬ 
uaries’  Edition”  of  the  sixth  issue.  The  text  and  tables  will  be 
printed  with  wide  margins  on  a  page  7  by  9J4,  the  entire  work  com¬ 
prising  over  500  pages. 

The  price  of  the  seventh  edition  will  be  $10  per  copy,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  it  are  now  being  taken,  to  be  filled  in  priority  of 
receipt  when  the  book  is  issued.  All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 
the  publishers,  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street,  New 
York  city. 


American  Mutual  Life  Elects  Officers. 

The  American  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago  has  completed 
its  organization  and  elected  the  following  officers;  George  W.  Caldwell, 
president;  George  W.  Riggs,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
Jonathan  Merriam,  second  vice-president;  Frederick  K.  Root,  treasurer; 
G.  W.  Weippiert,  secretary;  Dr.  F.  H.  Martin,  medical  director. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  the  following  trustees  have  been  chosen:  W. 
W.  Sherwin  of  Elgin,  Ill.;  H.  A.  Root  of  Michigan  City,  Ind. ;  Fred.  S. 
Kenfield,  A.  E.  G.  Goodridge  and  W.  W.  Hook  of  Chicago. 

The  home  office  of  the  company  is  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 
Mr.  Riggs,  the  general  manager,  is  a  well-known  insurance  man,  having 
been  agency  director  of  the  New  York  Life  and  later  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  of  Illinois.  '  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $500,000, 
and  surplus  $500,000  consisting  of  10,000  shares  with  a  par  value  of  $50. 
No  shares  will  be  sold  at  less  than  $100,  the  additional  $50  to  provide  the 
surplus  of  $500,000.  The  charter  provides  that  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  contributed  surplus  shall  be  paid  until 
all  of  the  surplus  contributed  shall  have  been  returned  to  the  stock¬ 
holders. 
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Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  Second  Annual 

Meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  some  thirty-five  representatives  of  casualty 
and  surety  companies  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York  city, 
for  the  second  annual  session  of  the  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers.  President  John  T.  Stone  of  Baltimore  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  2;20  P.  M.  and  presented  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward  to  open  the 
proceedings  with  prayer.  Secretary  W.  C.  Faxon  of  Hartford  then  called 
the  roll,  showing  companies  to  be  represented  as  follows:  ^Tltna  Life, 
Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley;  ^tna  Indemnity,  B.  Hunt;  Continental  Cas¬ 
ualty,  H.  G.  B.  Alexander;  Central  Accident,  Ralph  Butler;  Fidelity  and 
Casualty,  Geo.  F.  Seward;  Fidelity  and  Deposit,  T.  A.  Whelan;  Frank¬ 
fort  Marine,  Chas.  H.  Franklin;  General  of  Philadelphia,  F.  J.  Moore, 
also  representing  the  General  of  Perth;  Great  Eastern  Casualty,  Louis 
H.  Fibel;  Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  F.  B.  Allen;  Lloyds  Plate  Glass, 
W.  T.  Woods;  London  Guarantee  and  Accident,  A.  W.  Masters;  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty,  John  T.  Stone;  New  Amsterdam,  W.  F.  Moore;  New 
Jersey  Plate  Glass,  S.  C.  Hoagland;  Ocean  Accident,  Oscar  Ising; 
Pacific  Life,  Wm.  Bruce  Mann;  Pennsylvania  Casualty,  W.  N. 
Kingsbury;  Philadelphia  Casualty,  R.  S.  Keelor;  Travelers,  Wm. 
Bro  Smith;  United  States  Casualty,  Edson  S.  Lott;  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  J.  Frank  Supplee;  North  American  Accident, 
W.  A.  Forrest;  Empire  State  Surety,  Wm.  M.  Tomlins,  Jr.;  New  York 
Plate  Glass,  Major  A.  White;  Munich  Reinsurance,  Carl  Schreiner. 

Regrets  at  Inability  to  attend  were  read  by  the  secretary  as  having 
been  received  from  the  following  associations:  Commercial  Travelers 
Mutual  Accident,  Illinois  Commercial  Mens,  American  Assurance,  Inter- 
State  Fidelity,  Fraternities  Accident  Order,  Employers  Liability,  United 
Commercial  Travelers,  United  States  Health  and  Accident,  Metropolitan 
Plate  Glass  and  Casualty. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with  and  they 
were  formally  approved. 

The  address  of  John  T.  Stone,  president,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

This  board  was  organized  about  a  year  ago,  as  the  expression  of  a 
conviction  on  the  parts  of  all  its  members  that,  even  if  no  other  good 
were  accomplished  by  it,  its  promotion  of  closer  personal  acquaintance¬ 
ship  among  casualty  and  surety  underwriters  would  fully  justify  its 
existence. 

But  in  addition  to  this  very  desirable  object,  there  were  certain  more 
specific  purposes  which  we  believe  could  be  accomplished  by  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  better  than  any  other  way,  and  perhaps  only  by  this  means.  We 
are  here  to  review  the  efforts  of  the  first  year  toward  the  working  out  of 
some  of  those  purposes;  and  to  receive  and  discuss  the  papers  which  the 
various  committees  will  present.  *  »  * 

Casualty  and  surety  insurance  is  a  cabalistic  phrase  to  the  large 
majority  of  State  leglslaturemen,  and  indeed  to  the  public  generally. 
They  have  some  general  knowledge  and  much  general  and  specific  mis¬ 
information  regarding  fire  insurance  and  life  insurance,  but  their 
minds  are,  for  the  most  part,  blank  as  to  casualty  and  surety  insur¬ 
ance.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  about  these  classes  of  Insurance, 
they  do  not  comprehend  their  dissimilarities  to  fire  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  therefore  frequently  couple  them  together  in  considering 
and  enacting  insurance  legislation.  The  result  has  been  in  many 
instances  the  enactment  of  laws  that  are  inappropriate  and  inequit¬ 
able,  so  far  as  they  affect  companies  such  as  those  which  compose 
this  body.  It  is  true  that  many  such  laws  have  been  proposed  and 
defeated,  but  those  of  us  who  have  had  some  experience  in  accomplishing 
their  defeat  can  testify  to  the  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered  in 
convincing  those  who  have  had  the  law-making  power  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  not  be  enacted.  *  *  * 

The  tax  legislation  affecting  insurance  companies  generally  is,  even  in 
single  States  of  the  Union,  a  heterogeneous  jumble  of  State,  county  and 
municipal  license  charges,  agents’  license  fees,  premium  taxes,  franchise 
taxes,  and  other  charges.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  true  of  each  of  the  forty-five  States,  and  that  the  open  season 
for  legislation,  m  sporting  phrase,  will  soon  be  with  us,  it  is  evident  that 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  such  a  paper  as  your  committee  on 
taxation  will  submit  is  needful,  appropriate  and  opportune.  *  *  * 

State  deposit  bills,  occasionally  for  the  so-called  protection  of  all  policy¬ 
holders,  but  almost  always  especially  designed  to  safeguard  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  enacting  State,  are  in  evidence  every  legislative  season  in 
a  number  of  State  legislatures.  As  a  rule,  the  surety  companies  get 
the  lion’s  share  of  this  particular  kind  of  attention.  But  the  casualty 
companies  are  not  altogether  neglected.  *  »  * 

Probably  every  manager  of  any  length  of  experience  has  been  and  is 
called  upon  frequently  to  deal  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  agents  with 
regard  to  commissions  on  business  controlled  or  placed  in  one  State,  but 
located  in  another.  These  disputes  have  given  rise,  along  with  other 
causes,  to  the  enactment  of  resident  agent  laws;  and  these  laws  in  turn 
have  made  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  more  difficult  and  sometimes 
more  dangerous.  Your  executive  committee  felt  that  a  subject  presenting 
so  many  sides  and  requiring  treatment  combining  respect  for  the  law 
with  respect  for  the  rights  of  agents  might  well  engage  the  attention  of 
the  board.  »  »  * 

Doubtless  the  paramount  issue,  to  use  a  phrase  that  had  much  political 
currency  a  year  ago,  in  insurance  circles  to-day  is  the  question  of  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  the  control  of  inter-State  insurance 
matters  of  National  government.  The  President,  with  his  character¬ 
istic  decision  and  his  unhesitating  initiative,  indicated  a  year  ago  his 
purposes  to  encourage  congressional  action  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  such  control.  The  unhappy  domestic  quarrels  and  the  resultant  inves¬ 
tigations  among  the  largest  life  insurance  companies  have  disclosed 


points  of  view,  dispositions,  methods  and  abuses  which  have  given  force 
to  the  demand  that  the  affairs  of  such  companies  shall  be  more  frequently 
and  thoroughly  scrutinised  by  competent  authority,  and  their  officials 
held  to  a  much  more  rigid  and  much  more  real  accountability.  This  has 
undoubtedly  strengthened  the  movement  toward  Federal  supervision. 
The  subject  has  been  well  debated  in  bar  associations,  in  various  gather¬ 
ings  of  underwriters,  and  in  the  recently  held  convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners.  Eminent  lawyers  and  prominent  insurance  men  have 
published  instructive  papers  pro  and  con.  The  insurance  press  and  the 
daily  newspapers  have  given  much  space  to  the  question.  We  have  all 
read,  said  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  it.  We  shall  have  the  great 
advantage  of  hearing  the  whole  matter  treated  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
it  has  been  assigned,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  abundant  opportunity  to 
ventilate  our  own  ideas,  to  convince  each  other  that  we  are  right, 
and  to  give  formal  expression,  if  we  so  desire,  to  the  conclusion  that  may 
be  produced  by  the  refining  process  of  the  crucible  of  our  combined 
wisdom.  *  *  » 

It  is  believed  and  expected  that  these  papers,  the  discussion  of  them, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  them,  shall  be  not  merely  academic,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  practical.  The  discussions  should  be  full  and  free,  each  member 
contributing  his  fair  quota  toward  the  intelligent  consideration  of  all 
sides  and  phases  of  these  subjects,  some  of  w'hich  are  constantly  present 
in  the  transaction  of  our  business  and  others  frequently  recurrent. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  each  of  you  the  necessity  for 
prompt  and  continuous  attendance  at  each  session.  We  are  here  for  cer¬ 
tain  definite  purposes.  Let  us  not  be  diverted  from  them. 

These  purposes,  however,  are  not  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  assigned  to  committees.  Those  subjects,  unavoidably,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  printed  program.  But  every  member  of  the  board 
is  reminded  that  it  is  his  right  to  submit  for  discussion  any  subject 
pertinent  to  the  business  of  casualty  and  surety  underwriting. 

This  association  has  possibilities  of  great  and  increasingly  useful  service 
to  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  a  business  that  has  already 
grown  to  very  large  proportions,  and  is  growing  at  a  remarkable  rate 
every  year.  The  combined  premiums  of  the  classes  of  insurance  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  organization  were  in  1904,  $47,421,152,  which  was  $5,680,363 
greater  than  1903.  These  figures  indicate  that  we  have  not  associated 
ourselves  a  bit  too  soon;  for  surely  a  business  of  such  magnitude 
demands  for  its  wisest  conduct  the  combined,  corrected  and  harmonized 
aggregate  of  all  the  brains  and  energies  engaged  in  its  management. 
The  board  does  not  yet  include  in  its  membership  all  casualty  and  surety 
companies.  But  it  is  the  hope  of  your  speaker,  and  I  am  sure  of  every 
member,  that  before  this  annual  meeting  adjourns  the  roster  will  contain 
every  such  name.  In  issuing  our  invitations,  we  included  every  company 
whose  name  we  could  ascertain,  whether  members  or  non-members.  I 
am  sincerely  pleased  to  know  that  a  number  of  the  latter  class  have 
accepted  and  are  here,  or  will  be;  and  I  again  extend  to  all  of  those 
companies  a  hearty  invitation  to  join  us  in  membership. 

One  short  year,  a  year  necessarily  of  tentative  effort,  is  too  brief  a  past 
to  call  for  any  rhetorical  retrospect. 

But  the  past,  whether  long  or  short,  is  behind  us,  while  the  present 
occasion  offers  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  somewhat  for  our  mutual 
betterment,  and  the  future  may  be  vastly  helped  by  what  we  actually  do 
and  what  we  resolve  to  do  at  this  annual  meeting.  I  trust  and  believe 
that  our  deliberations  shall  be  of  such  a  character  that  my  successor, 
whom  you  will  elect  to  this  honorable  office  at  the  close  of  this  meeting, 
shall  be  encouraged  to  carry  forward  the  w'ork  of  the  board  into  much 
larger  fields  of  usefulness. 

Applications  for  memhership  were  next  submitted  from  the  American 
Bonding  Company,  North  American  Accident,  Employers  Indemnity, 
Bankers  Mutual  Casualty,  National  Casualty,  and  City  Trust  and  Guar¬ 
anty  of  W.  Va.  These  applications  were  referred  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  investigation,  the  privileges  of  the  fioor  being  in  the  meantime 
extended  to  the  representatives  of  such  applicant  companies  as  were  in 
attendance. 

Geo.  F.  Seward,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  being  called  on 
tor  the  report  of  that  body,  he  designated  W.  F.  Moore,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  to  read  the  same.  The  report  showed  that  the  committee 
had  held  three  sessions  during  the  year,  and  at  one  had  considered  the 
bills  submitted  to  a  number  of  legislatures.  These  they  divided  into 
general  and  special,  the  former  being  of  interest  to  all  companies  and 
the  latter  to  particular  lines.  Twenty  bills  were  in  the  general  class  and 
the  companies  were  notified  to  use  all  legitimate  measures  for  their 
defeat.  At  the  same  time,  the  companies  were  informed  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  sanction  no  expenditures  for  that  purpose  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  The  committee  was  able  to  report  that  no  objectionable  legis¬ 
lation  had  gone  through,  which  in  itself  was  a  justification  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  board,  as  particular  pains  had  been  taken  to  explain  the 
objections  to  a  number  of  bills.  Certain  rules  of  procedure  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  committee,  including  recommendations  to  the  president 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  committees  on  special  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  arrangements  and  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  the  latter  consisting  of  E.  S.  Lott,  S.  C.  Dunham  and  F.  J. 
Moore.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Secretary  Walter  C.  Faxon  presented  the  following  as  his  report  for 
the  year: 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

The  membership  of  the  board  at  the  date  of  organization,  December 
9,  1904,  consisted  of  twenty-two  companies,  of  which  nineteen  were 
American  companies  and  three  were  foreign  companies  having  United 
States  branches. 

Soon  after  this  meeting,  three  American  companies,  who  had  expressed 
their  intention  to  join  the  board  but  who  could  not  be  represented  at  the 
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meeting,  werQ  by  vote  of  the  executive  committee  enrolled  as  original 
members  of  the  board,  and  during  the  year  five  additional  companies  were 
elected  to  membership,  making  a  total  of  thirty  companies  belonging  to 
the  board,  of  which  twenty-six  are  American  companies  and  four  are 
foreign  companies. 

The  names  of  the  companies  are  as  follows: 

^®tna  Indemnity,  Hartford,  Conn.;  ^tna  Life,  Hartford,  Conn;  Cen¬ 
tral  Accident,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Continental  Casualty,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Empire  State  Surety,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Frankfort  Marine 
Accident  and  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  General  Accident,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  General  Accident  Assurance  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Great  Eastern  Casualty  and  Indemnity,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  London  Guarantee  and  Accident, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Metropolitan  Plate 
Glass  and  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  National  Surety,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Jersey  Plate  Glass, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ocean  Accident 
and  Guarantee  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Pacific  Coast  Casualty, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Pacific 
Surety,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Pennsylvania  Casualty,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Casualty,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn.;  United 
States  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  United  States  Health  and  Accident,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  principal  duty  which  your  secretary  has  had  to  perform  during  the 
year,  aside  from  the  correspondence  incident  to  the  office,  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  board,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  all  companies  engaged  in  any  of  the  branches  of  casualty 
insurance  or  surety  business  in  the  United  States,  also  to  over  sixty 
insurance  journals  or  papers  having  an  insurance  column. 

The  responses  received  from  the  officials  of  companies  which  were 
not  members  of  the  board  almost  uniformly  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  organization,  and  several  applications  for  membership  were  re¬ 
ceived  which  will  be  presented  for  your  action  here  to-day. 

Report  of  the  treasurer,  William  T.  Woods,  showed  that  the  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $610,  disbursements  $85,  leaving  a  balance  of  $525. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Masters  submitted  a  resolution,  to  be  placed  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  tor  future  discussion,  to  the  effect  that  groups  should  be  formed 
within  the  board  of  the  several  classes  of  insurance  represented,  which 
groups  could  discuss  specific  problems  without  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
entire  body. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme  was  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  taxation,  wliich,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  S.  C.  Dunham,  was 
read  by  T.  A.  Whelan.  The  report  follows  in  full: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION. 

The  taxation  of  insurance  premiums  is  conceded  by  most  men,  who 
have  made  it  a  subject  of  study,  to  be  an  Improper  method  of  raising 
revenue.  Insurance  is  itself  a  tax  that  policyholders  pay  to  corpor¬ 
ations  tor  services  and  protection  not  afforded  by  the  State,  and  he  who 
pays  premiums  pays  taxes.  Protection  by  Insurance  is  commendable 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  State  and  the  tax  paid  by  citizens  for 
insurance  should  be  made,  like  all  other  taxes,  to  bear  as  lightly  upon 
them  as  possible.  All  taxation  is  a  burden  and  should  be  imposed 
only  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  and  of  such  pro¬ 
tection  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  State  or  by  corporations  chartered 
by  it  to  render  a  public  service  for  compensation. 

He  who  insures  his  house  against  fire,  or  his  ship  against  the  perils 
of  navigation,  or  his  business  against  loss  or  destruction  by  thieves, 
defaulters,  bankrupts  or  by  injuries  for  which  he  is  held  answerable, 
pays  his  tax  for  insurance  upon  taxable  property,  which  returns  to  the 
State  through  the  usual  channels  of  taxation  its  share  of  the  public 
revenues. 

He  who  carries  life,  endowment  or  accident  insurance  provides  for 
his  family  in  case  of  death,  or  tor  himself  in  his  old  age,  or  for  support 
during  disablement,  all  of  which  is  beneficial  to  the  State,  because  the 
tendency  of  such  insurance  is  to  prevent  old  and  helpless  persons  from 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  public.  If  the  insurance  returns  more  than 
what  is  required  for  the  reasonable  support  of  the  beneficiary,  the 
excess  is  invested  to  pay  a  mortgage  or  in  other  property  taxable  by 
the  community  where  the  insurance  is  paid. 

Taxation  of  insurance  premiums  ought  not  to  exceed  such  a  sum  as  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Insurance  supervision.  In 
most  States  it  largely  exceeds  these  proportions  and  is  depended  upon 
as  a  source  of  revenue.  No  matter  what  form  such  taxation  may  take, 
it  must  in  the  end  be  exacted  from  the  policyholder,  all  the  resources 
of  insurance  companies  being  derived  from  premiums. 

Whilst,  upon  the  principles  stated,  taxation  of  insurance  premiums 
should  be  practically  abated,  such  taxation  has  been  practiced  so  long 
and  has  become  so  general  that  no  more  may  be  expected  at  present 
than  reform  in  the  direction  of  moderation  and  uniformity  in  all  the 
States.  At  present,  insurance  taxation  is  unequal,  grading  from  nothing 
in  one  or  more  States  (except  by  the  operation  of  retaliatory  laws  upon 
foreign  companies)  to  3  per  cent  in  others. 

Some  States  require  moderate  license  fees,  while  others  exact  large 
sums  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  therein,  and  permit  cities  and 
counties  to  nullify  the  authority  of  the  State  and  exact  further  large 
sums  for  local  licenses. 

In  some  States  insurance  companies  are  compelled  to  publish  their 
annual  statements  in  newspapers  in  every  county,  paying  therefor 
extravagant  rates,  to  no  useful  purpose  whatever.  But  in  most  States 
this  form  of  extortion  is  not  practiced. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundmental  principles  of  taxation  that  it  should  be 
equal.  But  insurance  taxation  is  grossly  unequal  and  it  is  an  obligation 
that  every  State  owes  to  every  other  that  uniform  legislation  should  be 
enacted  upon  this  subject,  and  also  upon  the  subject  of  annual  state¬ 
ments  and  all  other  subjects  relating  to  the  regulation  of  insurance 


companies,  including  Department  methods.  Then  retaliatory  laws, 
which  are  illogical  and  absurd,  would  become  unnecessary. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
was  organized  to  promote  uniform  legislation  among  the  States,  has 
taken  up  for  serious  discussion  the  subject  of  insurance  legislation  and 
that  the  insurance  officials  of  all  the  States  meet  once  a  year  for  the 
consideration  of  uniform  methods.  Some  years  ago  they  adopted  a 
standard  blank  for  annual  statements,  and  the  necessity  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  uniform  taxation  and  uniform  legislation  has  recently  been 
suggested  to  the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Superintendents  as 
a  proper  matter  for  consideration  and  advocacy  by  that  body. 

If  a  valid  and  comprehensive  law  could  be  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
regulation  of  insurance,  many  of  the  evils  with  which  the  public  is 
now  afflicted  by  diverse,  unscientific  and  ignorant  legislation  would  dis¬ 
appear.  The  committee  on  taxation  believes  and  recommends  that  until 
such  relief  can  be  furnished,  special,  organized  and  united  effort  should 
be  exerted  by  the  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  and  by 
the  companies  that  constitute  its  membership  in  favor  of  ■ 

1.  Lower  and  equal  taxation  by  all  the  States,  not  exceeding  one  per 
cent  upon  gross  premiums,  less  premiums  returned,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxation  by  the  States  or  by  any  municipality  therein,  except  upon  tax¬ 
able  property. 

2.  Equal  license  fees  by  States,  not  exceeding  the  reasonable  cost  of 
issue  and  of  the  registration  of  companies  and  agents,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  local  license  fees  or  taxes. 

3.  The  abolition  of  compulsory  advertising,  as  much  for  the  credit  of 
the  States  as  to  relieve  the  companies  from  that  form  of  oppression. 

4.  Uniform  statutes  upon  all  other  proper  subjects  for  Insurance  legis¬ 
lation  and  uniform  Department  practice. 

The  report  was  most  favorably  received  and,  after  slight  discussion 
as  to  procedure,  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  such  action 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  recommendations. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  have  the  report  printed  in  separate  form  for  the 
use  of  the  companies  and  others  interested. 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  next  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Federal  supervision  which  was  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION. 

Upon  the  question  submitted,  to  wit:  “Is  supervision  of  insurance 
companies  by  the  Federal  government  desirable?  If  desirable,  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  that  end?”  we  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

Regulation  of  the  business  of  insurance  by  the  Federal  government, 
which  would  include  the  right  to  an  insurance  company  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  several  States  regardless  of  the  laws  and  departmental  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  State  other  that  that  which  gave  corporate  life  to  the 
company,  would  be  desirable,  and  to  secure  such  exclusive  supervision 
and  regulation  would  justify  and  demand  from  this  board,  in  conserving 
the  interests  of  its  members,  persistent  and  untiring  effort.  But  regu¬ 
lation  which  will  not  exclude  all  other  than  that  of  the  home  State  will 
but  add  to  the  burdens  and  expenses  of  insurance  companies,  and  secure 
in  return  simply  the  moral  effect  which  supervision  maintained  upon  a 
high  plane  of  efficiency  may  have  as  an  encouraging  and  restraining  force 
upon  State  insurance  officials. 

We  cannot  perceive  any  other  advantage  to  be  gained  by  adding 
Federal  to  State  supervision,  except  tor  those  companies  which,  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  insurance  abroad,  may  find  that  their  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  governments  can  be  more  effectively  maintained 
and  more  strongly  supported  through  a  Federal  department. 

We  have  given  close  attention  to  the  arguments  presented  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Federal  regulation,  and  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  authorities  which  have  been  cited  in  support  of  these 
arguments,  but  have  been  unable  to  extract  therefrom  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would, 
if  confronted  by  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  Insurance,  de¬ 
claring,  in  terms,  insurance  to  be  inter-State  commerce,  reconsider  its 
judgment  in  Paul  vs.  Virginia,  and  in  the  long  line  of  cases  in  which  it 
has  reiterated  that  the  business  of  insurance  is  not  commerce,  and  that 
a  contract  of  insurance  is  not  an  instrumentality  of  commerce,  and  ac¬ 
cept  and  thereafter  act  upon  the  congressional  definition. 

Why  the  Supreme  Court  should  so  act  has  not  been  made  clear,  and 
obviously  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  the  court  will  yield  its  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogative  as  well  as  its  judgment  to  a  congressional  fiat. 
The  power  of  Congress  in  this  regard  is  predicated  upon  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution;  and  unless  insurance  is  commerce.  Congress 
has  no  power  to  regulate  it  or  to  confer  upon  insurance  corporations  the 
right  to  transact  business  in  the  several  States,  or  to  limit  these  States 
in  the  matter  of  taxation,  deposits,  license  tees  or  supervision. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  question  as  indicated  by  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  with  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Congress  as 
they  appear  to  us,  however  much  we  may  approve  the  idea,  we  cannot 
recommend  that  any  steps  be  taken  by  this  board  to  secure  Federal  reg¬ 
ulation.  However,  there  is  room  for  Improvement  in  State  regulation, 
and  we  may  with  advantage  and  with  great  profit  co-operate  with  the 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  to  secure  uniformity  of  law,  the 
repeal  of  unjust  and  burdensome  statutory  requirements,  and  particularly 
the  correction  of  the  crude,  illogical  and  unjust  methods  of  taxation 
which  bear  so  heavily,  primarily  upon  the  companies,  but  eventually 
upon  those  who  carry  the  insurance. 

This  report  was  productive  of  much  discussion.  No  motion  was  made 
to  adopt  it  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  report  meant  an  endorsement  of  Federal  supervision  or  not. 
J.  Frank  Supplec  started  the  discussion  with  a  plea  for  such  super¬ 
vision,  urging  that  precedents  had  been  established  by  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  government  forced  State  corporations  to  behave  themselves.  He 
thought  the  two  insurance  presidents  in  the  United  States  Senate  ought 
to  get  together  and  uphold  President  Roosevelt  in  the  stand  which  it 
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has  been  announced  he  will  take  on  the  subject.  Several  instances  of 
oppressive  legislation  were  adduced  by  the  speaker  and  references  were 
also  made  to  the  action  of  certain  insurance  departments  in  connection 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  New  York.  T.  A.  Whelan  of  Balti¬ 
more  also  spoke  at  length  and  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  under  present  conditions.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  present 
supervisory  laws,  referring  especiaily  to  the  advertising  law  of  Ohio, 
where  the  companies  had  to  pay  $100  in  each  of  74  counties  for  adver¬ 
tising  their  statements.  In  another  State,  the  officials  threatened  to 
revoke  a  company’s  license  if  it  did  not  settle  a  claim  without  recourse 
to  the  courts. 

William  Bro  Smith  called  attention  to  the  question  submitted  to  the 
committee,  claiming  it  had  admitted  that  Federal  supervision  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  in  view  of  the  insurmountable  obstacles,  it  would  be  better  to 
devote  time  and  money  to  making  the  present  system  better.  He  read 
a  long  extract  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vance,  read  before  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Mr.  Masters  thought  that  all  present  would  prefer  one 
form  of  supervision  if  it  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Lott  also  spoke  in  the 
same  strain,  but  thought  the  constitutional  question  was  one  apt  to 
deceive  by  the  “holler.” 

Senator  Bulkeley  then  took  the  floor  and,  after  reading  a  number  of 
extracts  from  court  decisions,  opinions  of  lawyers  and  various  papers, 
made  a  strong  address  against  National  supervision.  He  referred  to 
the  insurance  law  now  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which,  he 
said,  had  every  evil  the  companies  now  complained  of.  Supervision  by 
the  National  government  had  not  been  successful  in  any  direction,  the 
record  of  connection  with  the  failure  of  National  banks  being  par¬ 
ticularly  bad.  The  insurance  business  could  not  expect  to  get  high- 
grade  men  to  supervise  at  Washington,  because  the  pay  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  high — even  the  President  ought  to  get  three  times  as  much  as 
he  does — and  if  a  high-grade  man  did  develop,  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  picked  up  by  some  company. 

George  F.  Seward  was  the  next  speaker  and,  after  a  few  remarks 
dealing  with  the  impracticability  of  the  question  in  view  of  the  long 
line  of  court  decisions  based  on  both  the  question  of  citizenship  and 
commerce,  moved  that  an  evening  session  be  held.  On  reconvening, 
he  continued  his  remarks,  pointing  out  that  Congress  could  not  be 
expected  to  go  against  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  further, 
that  it  was  an  overcrowded  body,  unable  to  give  proper  attention  to 
the  matters  which  come  before  it.  Assuming  that  an  insurance  bill  was 
passed,  amendments  and  changes  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  and  the  companies  would  be  worse  off.  Incidentally,  he  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  centralization  of  power  might  stimulate  corruption, 
and  alluded  to  the  disclosures  of  fraud  in  several  of  the  departments 
at  Washington.  Radical  legislation,  he  thought,  was  as  much  the  fault 
of  the  companies  as  of  the  legislators,  owing  to  confusing  clauses 
adopted  by  various  companies,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  interests 
of  the  insured  were  not  properly  looked  after.  Excessive  taxation  | 
might  be  cured  by  a  campaign  of  education  proving  to  the  legislators  , 
that  by  taxing  premiums  they  were  increasing  the  cost  to  the  insured.  ■ 
It  the  companies  worked  to  secure  an  ideal  insurance  code  lor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  might  serve  as  a  model  for  other  States  and, 
properly  presented,  would  aid  materially  in  uniformity  throughout  the 
country.  In  his  opinion.  President  Roosevelt  would  not  make  such  an 
urgent  plea  for  Federal  supervision  as  had  been  claimed. 

Ralph  Butler  took  up  the  question  of  the  proper  education  of  legis¬ 
lators.  Mr.  Bulkeley  again  supported  the  report  of  the  committee, 
while  J.  Frank  Supplee  made  a  further  plea  for  Federal  supervision. 
On  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and 
ordered  printed  for  distribution. 

Resolutions  were  passed  directing  the  executive  committee  to  set 
on  foot  a  movement  among  the  Insurance  Commissioners  looking  toward 
the  passing  of  uniform  iaws,  and  also  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  a  model 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Adjournment  was  then  had  until 
Wednesday. 


Examinations  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department  recentiy  completed  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Johnstown  Mutual  Fire,  the  Republic  Mutual  Fire  and  the 
United  States  Mutual  Live  Stock  insurance  companies,  all  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  all  practically  under  one  management.  Some  of  the  results  of 
these  examinations  will  be  found  below,  the  October  1,  1905,  assets  and 
liabilities,  as  reported  by  .Actuary  Forster,  being  shown  in  comparison 
with  other  exhibits.  Mr.  Forster  says,  in  part: 

The  finanial  statements  of  the  Johnstown  and  the  Republic,  as  pub¬ 
lished,  claiming  mortgages  of  $75,000  and  $80,000  respectively,  were 
merely  mortgages  given  by  an  agent  to  cover  any  unpaid  portion  of  his 
balance,  and  these  mortgages  w'ere  not  recorded,  being  in  fact  not  worth 
the  paper  they  were  written  on. 


REPUBLIC  MUTUAL  FIRE. 


Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage . 

Cash  in  office  and  bank . 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents . 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 
Furniture,  fixtures,  supplies,  etc.. 

Totals  . 


tAsSETS. 

Jan.  1,  1905, 
(Pa.  Report.) 

.  $Gi)0 

.  116  I 

.  809  i 

.  864 

.  639 

.  $3,028 


July  15,  1905  Oct.  1, 1905, 
(Co.’s  Printed  (Examiner’s 
Statement.)  Report.) 

$40,000  . 

}  2,453 

"'639 


$45,307 


$2,487 


Liabilities. 

Reinsurance  reserve  . 

Outstanding  bills  . 

Borrowed  money  . 

Losses  unpaid  . 

Losses  in  suit  . 


$2,600  . 

240  . 

.  $3.S2 

.  2,785 

.  ’►1,500 


Totals 


$2,840  *$4,667 


JOHNSTOWN  MUTUAL  FIRE. 

tAsSETS. 

Jan.  1,  1905, 
(Pa.  Report.) 


Cash  .  $300 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents .  912 

All  other  assets  .  400 


Oct.  1,  1905, 
(Examiner’s 
Report.) 


$1,754 

56 


Totals  .  $1,612 

Liabilities. 

Borrowed  money  . 

Claims  due  and  unadjusted . 


$1,810 

$404 

1,305 


Totals 


$1,709 


*  Fraud  claimed,  $4000  on  other  policies. 

t  Excluding  premium  notes  and  amount  of  assessment  liability  of  members. 


Insurance  Taxes  in  Kansas. 

Up  to  September  5,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Kansas  had  received  more 
than  $225,000  from  the  insurance  companies  that  do  business  in  that  State.  This 
amount,  $100,000  above  former  years,  he  hopes  to  swell  to  more  than  $250,000  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  The  law-makers  appear  to  enjoy  levying  this  tax,  not 
perceiving  that  every  dollar  of  it  comes  from  policyholders  and  increases  the 
price  of  the  insurance  they  need  and  must  have. 

By  this  year’s  annual  report  the  Kansas  Department  had  collected  from  in¬ 
surance  companies,  between  January  1  and  May  1,  1906,  $212,197.  The  largest 
item  in  the  list,  $146,501,  is  simply  called  “taxes.”  The  big  item,  $30,862,  the 
“firemen’s  relief  fund,”  is  taxed  upon  fire  insurance  companies  only.  This  fund 
is  divided  between  the  towns  in  the  State  having  fire  departments,  and  usually 
goes  to  the  firemen  themselves.  They  are  worthy  men,  but  the  companies  are 
not  in  business  to  pay  pensions  even  to  the  best  citizens  or  to  pay  for  the 
equipment  of  fire  departments.  The  tax  inevitably  increases  the  rate  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  paid  by  all  men  who  insure  their  property  against  fire. — The  Insurance 
Magazine,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Republic  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

In  August  last,  the  Republic  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  completed  its  organi¬ 
zation,  made  its  deposit  of  Norfolk  city  bonds  valued  at  $11,250  with  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  secured  its  license  from  the  Auditor  of  Public  Ac¬ 
counts,  authorizing  it  to  transact  insurance  business  in  Virginia.  The 
company’s  capital  is  stated  to  be  $50,000,  with  an  initial  surplus  of 
$25,000,  making  $75,000  for  the  protection  of  policyholders.  The  Republic 
Fire  issues  profit-sharing  policies  to  its  Virginia  policyholders,  and  also 
writes  strictly  surplus  lines  on  approved  risks  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  through  B.  A.  Boughan,  general  agent,  59  William 
street.  New  York.  The  officers  of  the  Republic  Fire  are  as  follows: 
President,  Chas.  M.  Barnett;  vice-presidents,  T.  S.  Southgate  and  W.  G. 
Swartz;  secretary,  Elmer  Bennett;  treasurer,  Norman  Bell,  Jr.  The  board 
of  directors  includes  some  of  Norfolk’s  best  citizens  and  business  men. 
President  C.  M.  Barnett  is  manager  for  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  and 
is  a  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank;  Vice-President  T.  S.  Southgate  is 
president  of  T.  S.  Southgate  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  and  a  director  of  both 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Virginia  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company;  Vice-President  W.  G.  Swartz  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Miller, 
Rhodes  &  Swartz,  and  a  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank.  Other  directors 
are:  W.  L.  Tait  of  Geo.  Tait  &  Sons,  McD.  L.  Wrenn  of  A.  Wrenn  & 
Sons  and  vice-president  of  the  Citizens  Bank;  Edmund  S.  Ruffin,  attor¬ 
ney-at-law  and  president  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees;  R.  B.  Cooke, 
traffic  manager,  N.  Y.,  P.  and  N.  Railroad  company,  and  a  director 
of  the  Citizens  Bank;  William  Sloane,  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
Knitting  Mills,  president  of  the  Berkley  Peoples  Bank  and  director 
of  the  Norfolk  National  Bank;  Geo.  J.  Twohy,  trust  officer  and 
director  of  the  Citizens  Bank;  R.  S.  Cohn,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Roanoke  Railroad  and  Lumber  Company  and  vice-president  of  the  Lum¬ 
bermens  Marine  Insurance  Company;  B.  L.  Woodard,  president  of  the 
Southern  Distributing  Company  and  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank;  E.  T. 
Lamb,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and  of  the 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company,  and  director  of  the  Norfolk  National 
Bank;  W.  D.  Pender,  attorney-at-law  and  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank; 
John  L.  Farant  of  John  L.  Farant  &  Co.,  and  Elmer  Bennett,  secretary 
pf  the  Republic  Fire, 
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Employers’  Liability  Business,  1895-1904. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  some  important  items  relating  to 
employers’  liability  insurance  taken  from  the  annual  statements  of  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  that  field.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  space  of  ten 
years  the  premium  receipts  have  increased  nearly  four-fold.  The  column 
of  reserve  for  losses  shows  that  due  care  is  being  taken  to  provide  a  sate 
margin  in  this  most  important  particular. 

Besides  the  items  of  reserve  given  below  the  companies  hold  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts  as  a  liability  against  estimated  expenses  for  adjusting 
unpaid  liability  claims:  yEtna  Life,  $121,072;  American  Fidelity,  $100; 
Casualty  of  America,  $9000;  Fidelity  and  Casualty,  $69,740;  General  Acci¬ 
dent,  Perth,  $20,000;  Maryland,  $96,970;  New  Amsterdam,  $9293;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Casualty,  $1500;  Travelers,  $302,716;  United  States  Casualty,  $1560. 


COMI’ANY. 

Year. 

Premiums 

Received. 

I><)sses 

Paid. 

Unearned 

Premiums. 

Reserve 
for  L^npaid 
lais.sc.s. 

1904 

$1,707,241 

1,188,340 

$505,S(>(> 

210,319 

$634,599 

490,042 

*  $4.32,400 
205,900 

Hartford. 

1903 

1902 

236,578 

5,004 

115,564 

20,400 

American  Casualty . 

Reading. 

1904 

1903 

20,444 

7,096 

2,513 

95 

9,012 

American  Fidelity . 

Montpelier. 

1904 

8,521 

890 

6,138 

600 

Casualtv  Co.  of  America . 

1904 

469,149 

50,9,36 

411,185 

62,820 

New  York. 

1903 

63,940 

1,223 

91,360 

5,410 

Employers  Indemnity^ . 

1904 

142,422 

54,136 

64,, 859 

11,575 

Philadelijhia 

1903 

116,733 

41,621 

56,737 

10,500 

1902 

101,001 

39,539 

47,706 

9,775 

11)01 

1900 

91,975 

65,681 

48,030 

35,234 

29,912 

22,617 

18,284 

1,812,213 

25,882 

22,290 

39,481 

1899 

1898 

1.S97 

1896 

1895 

8,557 

12,006 

7,402 

5,659 

3,894 

681,256 

Employers  Inability . 

1904 

b  756,559 

497,750 

London. 

1903 

1,915,226 

727,  (i06 

778,2,34 

45.3,690 

1902 

1,663,513 

666,273 

729,407 

416,270 

1901 

1,368,192 

524,340 

617,008 

375,250 

1900 

1,220,491 

516,571 

562,94,3 

319,155 

1899 

1,091,620 

604,004 

4,82,185 

308,070 

1898 

941,627 

5.34,425 

40,3,674 

244,825 

1897 

868,924 

507,2,80 

,396,02,3 

219,150 

1896 

790,892 

478,516 

,3,89,1,85 

208,110 

•1895 

728,073 

493,090 

35,8,480 

218,790 

Fidelity  and  Casualty . 

1904 

1,776,904 

8,88,014 

h  7,30„307 

627,260 

New  York. 

1903 

1,903,007 

849,783 

7,81, ,807 

733,575 

1902 

1,791,563 

809,651 

777,403 

637,850 

1901 

1,47,3,986 

766,403 

000, 0^7 

577,650 

1900 

1,377,2.30 

673,628 

61,3,497 

557,900 

1899 

1,42,3,916 

712,606 

595,992 

541,075 

1898 

1,424,085 

677,046 

627,8.35 

4,3,3,5.35 

1897 

1,1.84,967 

616,103 

576,745 

.341,180 

1S90 

990,1.89 

529,,5.89 

4,85,368 

340,710 

1895 

880,525 

4,33,006 

452,577 

284,135 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  and  P.  G.. . . 

1904 

922,. 857 

425,405 

375,3,89 

358,993 

Frankfort. 

1903 

1,028,918 

617,919 

407,628 

224,971 

1902 

959,124 

558,004 

387,704 

2,80,574 

1901 

7()3,40.3 

382,673 

314,057 

266,264 

1900 

683,811 

392,976 

2S0,.851 

212,972 

1899 

604,490 

285,5,82 

2,82,946 

117,865 

1898 

424,572 

161,124 

236,373 

68,250 

1897 

200,374 

38,273 

135,000 

31,777 

1896 

25,094 

3,890 

20,000 

4,536 

General  Accident . 

1904 

149,685 

39,180 

59,847 

39,595 

Perth,  Scotland. 

1903 

174,933 

45,370 

77,553 

66,535 

1902 

201,282 

43,445 

93,484 

43,860 

1901 

57,9,30 

3,048 

35,658 

8,525 

1900 

454 

903 

62 

London  Guar,  and  Accident . . 

1904 

1,005,624 

.367,.301 

399,552 

1427,325 

London. 

1903 

1,033,820 

372,812 

399,008 

361,150 

1902 

959,112 

498,294 

400,433 

311,300 

1901 

817,173 

425,345 

,364,541 

288,965 

1900 

739.279 

.319,.359 

321,092 

21)5,000 

1899 

640,099 

285,084 

279.492 

236,135 

1898 

580.201 

289,093 

274,271 

226,135 

1897 

559,580 

261,352 

271,517 

230,500 

1896 

470,396 

154,370 

233,740 

186,500 

1895 

381,362 

84,750 

192,755 

111,250 

Maryland  Casualty . 

1904 

1,265,029 

484,2,31 

4,37,950 

$387,880 

Baltimore. 

1903 

1,. 329,996 

444,168 

470,110 

5,39,217 

1902 

1,417,379 

476,951 

555,531 

366,1,37 

1901 

1,239,181 

3,85,257 

521,315 

207,068 

1900 

1,103,99.8 

325,121 

488,528 

178,084 

1,899 

919,883 

112,511 

458,215 

80,248 

1898 

132,775 

4,913 

108,854 

11,359 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty. . . . 

1904 

318,338 

131,118 

g  124,921 

§66,882 

New  York. 

1903 

331,085 

150,657 

129,546 

.30,923 

1902 

318,429 

141,569 

132,038 

48,505 

1901 

2,39,895 

105,529 

98,805 

43,475 

1900 

223,446 

62,447 

124,267 

22,380 

1899 

59,214 

9,665 

38,498 

4,655 

Ocean  Accident  and  Guar .... 

1904 

957,427 

334,931 

c  297,812 

285,182 

London. 

1903 

949,90.3 

338,054 

282,179 

252,147 

1902 

1,000,697 

,353,604 

294,145 

219,815 

1901 

654,569 

107, 40f) 

220,475 

153,242 

1900 

1899 

222,454 

6,888 

30,040 

125,589 

4,794 

48,241 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BUSINESS,  mh-mi— Continued. 


COMPAKY. 

Year. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Paid. 

Unearned 

Premiums. 

Reserve 
for  Unpaid 
Losses. 

Pacific  Coast  Casualty . 

1904 

$127,3,32 

$13,683 

$65,533 

$35,900 

San  Francisco. 

1903 

105,881 

22,156 

48,883 

7,500 

Pennsylvania  Casualty . 

1904 

45,280 

7,024 

4,836 

1,580 

Scranton 

190.3 

14,498 

7,431 

10,779 

1,500 

1902 

12,381 

22,715 

5,708 

4,528 

1901 

19,294 

14,348 

9,424 

9,806 

1900 

52,683 

28,118 

7,539 

14,105 

1899 

1,350 

4,210 

Philadelphia  Casualty . 

1904 

122,914 

24,379 

d  76,016 

15,703 

Philadelphia. 

190,3 

84,648 

18,049 

51,. 389 

6,000 

1902 

22,799 

1,007 

19,260 

1,091 

1901 

9,426 

560 

5,625 

574 

1900 

2,776 

21 

1,821 

Standard  Idfc  and  Accident. . . 

1904 

627,452 

228,084 

e  256,340 

419,3.38 

Detroit 

190.3 

645,265 

229,319 

265,758 

330,995 

1902 

547,783 

209,271 

228,424 

249,724 

1901 

465,249 

18.3,591 

196,102 

207,719 

1900 

445,660 

192,607 

180,786 

137,900 

1899 

379,786 

200, 154 

162,738 

94,320 

1898 

377,776 

204,293 

171,029 

80,802 

1897 

334,767 

205,663 

160,415 

91,105 

1896 

338,487 

20,3,725 

161,401 

85,909 

1895 

315,532 

150,350 

165,697 

85,791 

Travelers . 

1904 

2,,853,53S 

700,937 

1,043,536 

01,015,516 

Hartford. 

1903 

2,519,969 

621,312 

906,833 

1,111,880 

1902 

1,961,636 

527,486 

735,445 

1,005,119 

1901 

1,460,585 

465,056 

530,105 

783,620 

1900 

1,243,945 

361,571 

475,241 

623,734 

1899 

965,121 

262,452 

418,993 

586,520 

1898 

874,961 

238,402 

384,403 

430,102 

1897 

733,473 

262,141 

323,655 

299,066 

1896 

539,128 

293,125 

251,512 

286,652 

1895 

503,541 

322,685 

233,943 

406,244 

United  States  Casualty . 

1904 

426,792 

163,719 

/  184,895 

76,477 

New  York. 

190.3 

444,929 

212,206 

185,816 

71,224 

1902 

417,864 

183,102 

197,887 

96,347 

1901 

37,3,412 

181,570 

177,365 

69,985 

1900 

349,084 

148,429 

160,492 

79,455 

1899 

302,321 

123,606 

153,953 

74,210 

1898 

302,534 

113,169 

157,146 

73,595 

1897 

282,244 

70,835 

133,919 

47,070 

1,896 

157,923 

35,517 

97,317 

27,135 

1895 

53,997 

6,720 

35,344 

3,891 

Totals  (IS  companies) . 

1904 

14,759,162 

5,103,903 

5,939,286 

4,762,876 

( 15  companies) . 

190,3 

1,3,628,477 

4,846,228 

5,328,042 

4,395,117 

( 15  conifianics) . 

1902 

11,450,140 

4,542,728 

4,673,333 

3,705,020 

( 15  companies) . 

1901 

9,120,957 

3,719,717 

3,832,786 

( 15  companies) . 

1900 

7,879,438 

3,180,130 

3,420,062 

2,530,666 

(13  comixinie.s) . 

1899 

6,658,742 

2,857,114 

2,926,255 

2,106,878 

(10  companies) . 

1898 

5,491,950 

2,594,796 

2,551,747 

1,639,579 

(  Ocompanie.s) . 

1897 

4.615,859 

2,213,272 

2,304,845 

1,415,607 

(  9  com  panics) . 

1896 

4,130,996 

2,300,002 

2,022,347 

1,338,137 

(  8  companies) . 

1895 

4,002,139 

2,090,525 

1,829,014 

1,308,883 

*  Exclusive  of  $100,000  -pccial  reserve  for  unpaid  liability  losses.  t  Exclusive  of  $125,000 
special  reserve  for  unpaid  liability  1  'sses.  J  Of  which  $0,400  is  for  resisted  claims  and  $420,925 
siwcial  reserve  for  unpaid  liability  loss;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  contingent  liability 
reserve  of  $150,000.  5  Additional  reserve  for  liability  claims,  $12,000.  Previous  to 

March,  1903.  a  mutual  company  a  .‘Idditi.rnal  liability  reserve.  $617,804.  b  Additional 
special  reserve  fund,  $250,000.  c  Additional  special  reserve  fund,  $225,000.  d  Contingent 
reserve  fund,  $33,397.  e  Contingent  reserve  fund,  $75,000.  /  Contingent  reserve  fund, 

$108,752.  g  Contingent  reserve  fund,  $16,000.  A  General  contingent  reserve  fund, 
$450,000  ;  special  contingent  fund,  $100,000. 


A  Trio  of  Fire  Insurance  Wanderers. 

After  a  period  of  innocuous  desuetude,  the  widely  known  F.  W.  Anthony 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  again  in  the  field  as  an  “insurance  broker.” 
The  concerns  whose  statements  he  hands  out  to  those  supposed  to  be 
interested  can  scarcely  be  classified  as  of  the  highest  grade;  in  fact. 
Actuary  Forster  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department  speaks  in  a 
very  disparaging  manner  concerning  one  of  them.  Mr.  Forster  has  re¬ 
cently  examined  the  Republic  Mutual  Fire  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  (one  of 
the  companies  whose  policies  are  understood  to  be  procurable  through 
Anthony),  in  conjunction  with  two  allied  concerns,  the  Johnstown  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  and  the  United  States  Mutual  Live  Stock,  and  reports  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  financial  statements  of  the  Johnstown  and  the  Republic  as  pub¬ 
lished,  claiming  mortgages  of  $75,000  and  $80,000,  respectively,  were 
merely  mortgages  given  by  an  agent  to  cover  any  unpaid  portion  of  his 
balance,  and  these  mortgages  were  not  recorded,  being,  in  fact,  not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  In  the  case  of  the  Republic,  this 
financial  statement  is  changed,  but  includes  an  asset  of  all  the  future 
amounts  that  can  be  called. 

The  Republic  issues  two  forms  of  policies,  one  providing  a  regulai 
maximum  premium  to  be  charged  each  year  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  the  other  being  a  cash  policy  with  assessment  limited  to  $1. 
Under  the  first  form,  the  company  cannot  assess  now  for  losses  unpaid, 
but  must  wait  until  the  anniversary  of  the  policy  to  call  for  the  regular 
premium.  On  December  31,  1904,  the  assets  of  the  Republic  Mutual  were 
$3028,  aside  from  $4774  of  premium  notes,  and  policyholders’  liability  of 
$977.  A  printed  statement  dated  July  15,  1905,  claims  $67,312  of  assets, 
made  up  of  $4668  of  “cash  in  hands  of  treasurer,  brokers  and  agents;” 
bonds  and  mortgages  (first  lien),  $40,000;  charter,  supplies  and  furniture. 
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$639;  premium  notes,  $22,005.  The  only  liabilities  mentioned  are  $2600 
of  reinsurance  reserve,  and  $240  for  outstanding  bills,  the  remainder, 
$64,472,  being  designated  as  “surplus.”  “No  claims  due  and  unpaid.” 
Judging  by  the  size  of  the  reinsurance  reserve  and  of  the  “cash”  in 
hands  of  brokers,  agents,  etc.,  the  concern’s  premium  income  between 
January  1,  1905  (when  it  had  $3028  of  cash  assets),  and  July  15,  1905 
(when  it  claimed  $45,307  of  assets  aside  from  notes),  could  hardly  have 
exceeded  $6000  to  $8000;  hence  the  question  naturally  arises,  from  what 
source  did  the  great  increase  in  assets  come?  The  quick  growth  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  an  even  greater  shrinkage;  for  Actuary 
Forster’s  report  states  the  Republic’s  assets  to  have  consisted,  on  October 

I,  1905,  of  cash,  $34,  and  agents’  balances,  $2453;  total,  $2487.  On  the  same 
date  the  liabilities  for  borrowed  money  ($382)  and  unpaid  losses  ($4285, 
including  $1500  in  suit)  amounted  to  $4667,  exclusive  of  alleged  fraudulent 
claims  aggregating  $4000.  The  officers  of  the  Republic  are:  President, 

J.  W.  Wirt,  M.  D.  (he  would  better  stick  to  pill  dispensing);  vice- 
president,  B.  Franklin  Miller;  secretary  and  general  manager,  C.  H. 
Hayden;  treasurer,  James  W.  Hayden. 

Another  prowler  for  premiums  is  the  Traders  mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  whose  “home  office”  is  at  926  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
It  gracefully  ameliorates  the  handicap  of  the  word  “mutual”  in  its  title, 
on  its  so-called  “financial  statement,”  by  putting  it  in  inconspicuous 
type.  The  Traders  mutual  (mutual  to  be  whispered)  was  incorporated 
in  August,  1903,  and  at  the  end  of  1904  had  accumulated  $30  in  cash  and 
$771  of  uncollected  premiums  and  assessments.  It  also  had  power  to 
assess  further  to  the  extent  of  $7171.  It  then  had  $925  of  unpaid  losses, 
and  owed  $85  for  borrowed  money — an  excess  of  liabilities  over  cash 
assets  of  $210.  During  1904  it  collected  $1216  of  premiums.  In  the  same 
year  $897  were  devoted  to  salaries,  commissions  and  other  charges;  $179 
were  required  for  rent  and  sundry  expenses;  $28  were  returned  on  all¬ 
cash  policies,  and  $174  were  paid  for  losses.  But,  mark  what  growth  and 
progress  took  place  between  January  1  and  May  10,  1905!  A  “statement” 
as  of  the  latter  date  shows  $54,282  of  assets,  comprising  mortgages  and 
bonds,  $30,000;  stocks  and  bonds,  $10,000;  bills  receivable,  $132;  charter 
and  supplies,  $275;  premium  obligations  for  insurance,  $10,000;  cash  in 
treasury  and  other  cash  items,  $3875.  The  total  liabilities  (no  reinsur¬ 
ance  reserve  mentioned)  were  $947,  including  $143  for  unpaid  losses  and 
$804  for  bills  payable.  Query:  Where  did  all  the  additional  assets  come 
from?  The  officers  of  this  concern  are:  President,  Isaac  A.  Braddock; 
vice-president,  Frank  W.  Neff;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Louis  G.  Smith. 

The  Phoenix  Town  Mutual  Fire  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  seems  to  be  of  some¬ 
what  heavier  calibre  than  are  the  two  concerns  above  alluded  to.  Its 
statement  as  of  October  19,  1904,  showed  $21,551  of  gross  assets,  from 
which,  however,  the  Missouri  Insurance  Department  deducted  as  non- 
admitted  $4206  of  agents’  balances.  Of  the  remaining  assets,  $3345  were 
“cash  in  Mercantile  Trust  Company;”  $1000  were  represented  by  stock 
(at  par)  of  Paris  (Tex.)  Electric  Light  Company,  and  an  equal  amount  by 
stock  of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  Transit  Company;  demand  notes,  secured  by 
collateral  (latter  not  described),  $6000;  demand  notes,  “unsecured,  but 
undoubtedly  good,”  $6000.  ’The  statement  as  of  December  31,  1904,  showed 
$15,764  of  admitted  assets  (including  book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  and 
demand  notes,  $14,000,  and  cash  $1764),  with  $4929  of  unadmitted  agents’ 
balances.  The  liabilities  were  stated  to  be  $649  lor  losses  adjusted,  but 
not  due,  and  $1500  for  losses  resisted.  The  officers  of  the  Phoenix  are: 
President,  H.  E.  Rogers;  vice-president,  Fred.  H.  Wilson;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Freeman  Wright.  The  Phoenix  cannot  be  sincerely  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  company  in  which  its  advertising  matter  appears  to  be 
circulated. 


The  Continental  Life  Insurance  and  Investment  Company. 

In  order  that  the  extensive  development  of  its  business  may  not  suffer 
through  any  lack  of  funds  or  impairment  of  financial  strength-  so  far  as 
policyholders  are  concerned,  the  Continental  Life  Insurance  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Western  Securities  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  contract  provides 
for  an  assignment  on  the  part  of  the  life  insurance  company  of  its 
entire  expense  loading  on  all  premiums  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Securities  Company  agrees  to  pay 
all  the  operating  expenses  of  the  life  insurance  company,  including  com¬ 
missions  to  agents,  salaries  of  field  men,  branch  office  expenses,  medical 
examination  fees,  taxes  and  license  fees.  By  this  method  the  life  in¬ 
surance  company  will  retain  possession  of  the  entire  net  premium  where¬ 
with  to  pay  claims  and  maintain  the  statutory  reserve  and  can  increase 
its  business  to  an  unlimited  extent  without  fear  of  impairment.  This 
will  prove  of  benefit  to  the  policyholders,  as  any  surplus  earnings  on 
their  contracts  will  not  have  to  be  used  to  provide  for  expenses  in  excess 
of  the  loading. 

The  Western  Securities  Company  has  been  organized  under  the  laws 


of  Arizona,  with  head  offices  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  among  its  incorporators  are  many  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Inter-Mountain  and  Pacific  States.  As  a  company, 
this  organization  will  not  hold  any  stock  of  the  Continental  Life,  although 
there  are  men  interested  in  each.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  stock  purely 
on  its  merits  as  an  investment,  and  no  stock  will  be  sold  unless  policies 
are  secured  in  the  Continental  Life  on  the  basis  of  $1000  of  insurance 
to  each  $40  of  stock.  A  portion  of  the  loading,  equal  to  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  premiums,  is  paid  directly  into  the  treasury  of  the  Western 
Securities  Company  to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  issued  by  it,  and  a 
minimum  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  is  guaranteed. 

The  Continental  Life  has  been  in  business  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
during  that  time  has  written  in  round  numbers  $6,000,000  of  business. 
It  is  operating  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona.  Hiram  Tyree,  president  of  the  company,  is  naturally 
proud  of  the  record  made  in  so  short  a  time,  and  is  convinced  that  the 
arrangement  with  the  Western  Securities  Company  will  result  in  a  still 
larger  volume  of  business.  The  policyholders,  under  the  arrangement 
outlined,  know  at  all  times  that  no  more  than  the  loading  will  be  used 
for  expenses,  while  the  managers  will  be  able  to  write  all  the  business 
offered  without  running  any  risk  of  depleting  the  company’s  financial 
strength.  Such  a  plan  gives  promise  of  a  rapid  development  of  business 
in  a  company  which  has  already  established  its  claim  to  recognition  as 
a  vigorous  competitor  in  the  life  insurance  field. 


Imaginary  Bonds  as  Assets. 

In  The  Spectator  of  October  12,  in  the  course  of  an  article  suggesting 
to  business  men  the  advisability  of  accepting  the  policies  of  only  such 
domestic  companies  as  are  licensed  by  the  insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  we  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  Jefferson  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Richmond,  Va., 
now  defunct.  That  company’s  statement  as  of  December  31,  1904,  was 
filed  with  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  Virginia  (who  is  in  charge 
of  Insurance  matters  in  that  State),  although  the  company  did  not  make 
the  statutory  deposit  of  $10,000,  and  did  not  secure  a  license  to  operate  in 
Virginia.  The  statement  referred  to  showed  assets  as  roilows:  United 
States  bonds,  valued  at  $21,600;  Richmond  city  bonds,  valued  at  $10,500; 
Virginia  funded  bonds,  valued  at  $11,700;  New  York  city  bonds,  valued  at 
$6150;  cash,  $28,719;  uncollected  premiums,  $9387;  interest,  $690;  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.,  $1500;  total  assets,  $90,246. 

Following  the  appointment  of  Roscoe  C.  Nelson  as  receiver  of  the 
Jefferson  Fire  and  Marine,  we  wrote  him,  asking  if  any  of  the  above- 
named  assets  had  been  turned  over  to  him,  and  what  percentage  of 
claims  he  considered  that  creditors  are  likely  to  receive.  In  reply,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  reading  as  follows: 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

Your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  was  promptly  received.  In  reply,  I  would 
state  that  none  of  the  assets  mentioned  by  you  was  turned  over  to  me. 
with  the  exception  of  the  furniture,  inventoried  at  $1500,  and  which  was 
actually  worth  $200.  According  to  the  books  of  the  company,  there  should 
have  been  over  $11,000  cash  on  hand,  but  not  a  cent  could  be  found,  and 
all  the  treasurer  could  say  was  that  he  had  spent  it  unwisely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  company,  for  which  he  admitted  his  civil  liability.  The  com¬ 
pany  made  statements  to  the  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia, 
besides  that  which  you  mention,  showing  cash  paid  in  on  stock  $58,000. 
The  treasurer  admits  that  not  a  cent  of  stock  was  ever  actually  paid  for. 
He  further  admits  that  the  bonds  mentioned  were  figments  of  his 
imagination.  As  to  whether  they  ever  had  bonds,  and  subsequently  sold 
or  hypothecated  them,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  treasurer 
states,  however,  that  he  never  had  them.  As  you  can  see,  matters  are 
in  a  very  bad  shape.  I  have  just  been  instructed  by  the  Law  and  Equity 
Court  of  this  city  to  institute  proceedings  tor  appointment  of  an  ancil¬ 
lary  receiver  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  order  that  we  may  enforce 
whatever  claims  we  may  be  advised  we  have  against  the  officers  of  the 
company.  Any  further  or  more  specific  information  which  you  may  de¬ 
sire  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  the  claims  I  consider  the  creditors  likely  to 
receive,  you  can  judge  from  the  above  resume  of  the  situation. 

October  10,  1905.  Roscoe  C.  Nelson,  Receiver. 

Llniform  Phraseology. 

The  committe  on  uniform  phraseology,  appointed  by  the  International 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters,  has  recommended  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  abandon  the  insurance  against  sunstroke  under 
accident  policies,  but  for  such  as  prefer  to  retain  the  special  benefits 
the  adoption  of  the  following  form: 

If  sunstroke,  freezing,  hydrophobia,  gas  or  other  poisonous  vapor,  due 
to  external,  violent  and  accidental  means,  shall  result  in  the  death  of 
the  assured  within  ninety  days  from  date  of  exposure  or  infection,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  other  causes,  the  company  will  pay,  etc.,  etc. 

If  any  company  wishes  to  incude  septicaemia  or  other  causes  of  death, 
which  may  or  may  not  result  from  external  and  accidental  violence,  the 
proper  insertion  may  be  made. 
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Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

The  October  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  has  for 
its  leader  a  comprehensive  paper  on  “Social  Conditions  as  Affecting 
Widows’  and  Orphans’  Pension  Funds.’’  It  was  prepared  by  S.  J.  H.  W. 
Allin,  F.  I.  A.,  of  the  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
received  many  compliments  in  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  its  pre- 
sentatiO'n.  Other  features  of  the  number  are  an  actuarial  note  “on  the 
calculation  of  contingent  assurance  premiums,  when  Makeham’s  law 
holds;’’  two  reviews  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Institute.  From  the 
latter,  it  appears  that  the  membership  is  now  881,  a  gain  of  25  for  the 
year.  The  Institute  possesses  assets  aggregating  $47,828.  With  this 
number  ends  Volume  XXXIX.,  comprising  four  parts,  it  having  been 
decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  parts  in  a  volume  from  six  to  four. 
Copies  of  the  October  number  may  be  ordered  from  and  subscriptions  for 
future  Issues  at  $1  per  part  be  recorded  with  The  Spectator  Company,  135 
William  street.  New  York. 


Valuable  Insurance  Statistics. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  either  fire,  life,  accident  or  assessment  insurance 
will  find  statistics  of  t’ne  greatest  value  embodied  in  concrete  form  in  the  little 
publications  annually  issued  by  The  Spectator  Company  of  New  York,  and  sold 
at  a  nominal  price.  These  embrace  the  “Pocket  Register  of  Life  .\ssociations. 
Stipulated  Premium,  Assessment  and  Fraternal,’’  “The  Life  Insurance  Policy¬ 
holder’s  Pocket  Index  for  1905,”  “The  Fire  Insurance  Pocket  Index,”  “The 
Pocket  Register  of  .\ccidcnt  Insurance,”  and  the  booklet  entitled  “Dividends  in 
Life  Insurance.”  These  are  very  handy  little  booklets  of  reference,  and  are 
compiled  with  great  care  and  unquestioned  accuracy. — Leslie’s  Weekly. 


Blackmail  by  Legislatures. 

It  was  a  shameful  acknowledgment  that  President  John  A.  McCall  of  the  New 
York  Life  felt  compelled  to  make  recently,  that  with  the  beginning  of  every 
year  the  great  insurance  companies  of  the  country  were  troubled  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  were  about  to  be  again  “badgered  and  harassed  to  death  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  by  the  introduction  in  the  legislatures  of  bad  bills  of  every 
kind.”  Mr.  McCall  added  that  he  believed  that  “three-fourths  of  the  insurance 
bills  introduced  are  blackmailing  bills.”  This  statement  was  made  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  large  expenditures  by  all  the  great  insurance  companies  for  “legal 
expenses.”  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  the  companies  should  expose 
blackmailers  rather  than  buy  them  off.  Morally,  no  doubt,  this  is  true.  It  is 
equally  true  that  a  man  should  not  give  up  his  valuables  at  the  demand  of  a 
highwayman  or  a  burglar,  and  yet  most  people  prefer  to  do  this  rather  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  harm. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  career  of  President  McCall  believes  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  deliberately  do  wrong,  and  to  accuse  him,  as  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  does,  of  bribing  public  officials,  of  larceny  and  forgery  is  absurd. 
Some  things  done  by  the  great  life  insurance  corporations  of  New  York  might 
have  been  done  better,  but  those  who  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the 
legislative  investigation  must  concede  that  the  fault  primarily  rests  with  the 
policyholders  for  not  asserting  their  rights,  and  with  the  people  for  not  choosing 
honest  and  capable  legislators.  The  statement  of  ex-President  Cleveland  that, 
in  answer  to  the  call  on  the  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  to  name  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  board  of  directors,  hardly  a  response  was  heard,  justifies  our 
reflection  on  the  great  mass  of  the  policyholders.  The  revelations  made  by 
President  McCall  equally  justify  our  criticism  of  those  who  exercise  the  electoral 
suffrage. 

Insurance  companies  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  blackmailing  legislators.  If  the  inside  history  of  any  great  corpo¬ 
ration  in  this  State  were  laid  bare,  secrets  quite  as  startling  as  those  which  the 
legislative  committee  have  brought  out  in  the  insurance  investigation  would  be 
disclosed.  Year  after  year  legislators,  notoriously  dishonest,  have  been  elected 
to  their  seats.  Year  after  year  strike  bills  have  been  introduced  against  insurance 
companies  and  against  other  great  financial  interests.  To  fight  the  strikers  in  the 
open  would  be  to  provoke  the  enmity  of  the  most  powerful  influences  that  our 
politics  produce.  The  officers  of  corporations  have  found  it  easier,  and  vastly 
more  profitable,  to  yield  than  to  resist.  Some  legislators  have  boasted  of  the 
money  they  have  made  out  of  legislation.  Some  have  accumulated  large  wealth 
without  any  reasonable  explanation  of  it.  State  capitols  reek  with  scandalous 
stories. 

If  the  public  wants  an  honest  legislature,  let  it  turn  the  rascals  out,  and  keep 
them  out.  The  evils  exist,  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  voter.  Let 
him  do  his  duty  and  there  will  be  no  temptation  for  the  officers  of  our  great 
corporations  to  fight  fire  with  fire.— Leslie’s  Weekly. 


Advocates  Insuring  Bank  Deposits. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  C.  P.  Allis,  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Erie,  Pa.,  advocated 
a  system  of  insurance  for  national  bank  deposits.  He  said  an  annual 
assessment  of  $100  paid  by  national  banks  would  have  paid  all  losses  to 
depositors  from  bank  failures  in  the  last  five  years  and  left  a  surplus 
of  $2,000,000,  and  that  an  annual  assessment  of  $225  for  the  last  forty 


years  would  have  paid  all  such  losses  in  that  period.  The  tact  must  be 
recognized,  he  said,  that  there  was  an  underlying  current  of  mistrust 
of  banks  pervading  every  community.  This  was  augmented  by  weekly 
reports  of  bank  failures.  He  indicated  that  the  best  way  would  be  to 
have  the  government  supervise  such  insurance. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  plan,  one  banker  said  a  surety  company  should 
do  the  insuring.  Mr.  Adams  of  North  Carolina  advocated  insurance  by 
each  individual  bank  through  some  company,  and  Mr.  Campbell  (Indiana) 
maintained  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  guarantee  or  protect  an 
individual. 


The  Sensational  Press  and  Life  Insurance. 

“Cai.m  judgment  and  deliberation  are  somewhat  in  danger  of  disap¬ 
pearing,  and  it  is  Indeed  high  time  that  the  conservative  public  press 
rather  seek  to  allay  excitement  than  to  stimulate  it,  as  has  become  the 
habit.  The  most  valuable  asset  of  a  community  is  the  good  name  and 
reputation  of  its  citizens,  and  it  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs  when  repu¬ 
tations  come  to  he  considered  solely  as  to  their  value  for  the  number  of 
headlines  and  amount  of  copy  they  will  furnish  to  the  sensational  news¬ 
paper.” — Hon.  E.  M.  Grout,  Comptroller  of  New  York  city. 


President  McCall  and  the  Free  Silver  Issue. 

While  President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  did  not  publicly  announce  that 
he  would  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  free  silver  issue  in  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1896,  he  publicly  declared  his  views  upon  the  subject,  and  outlined  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  policyholders  of  the  New  York  Life  in  case  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  election.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Western  agent  he  then  said: 

The  policyholders  of  this  company,  in  the  United  States,  up  to  date  have  paid 
their  premiums  in  dollars  that  have  been  dollars  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  every  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  our  judgment  that,  in  the  event 
of  this  country  declaring  for  free  silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  dol- 
dars  of  the  United  States  that  we  would  pay  to  policy  claimants  would  not  be 
worth  100  cents  the  world  over.  However  much  I  might  like  to  take  neutral 
ground  on  this  question,  because  of  the  honest  difference  from  my  views  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  yet  I  cannot  justly  do  so  in 
adherence  to  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty  as  president  of  this  company  to  the 
hundreds  of  thomsands  of  families  now  insured  with  us.  I  regard  the  present 
accumulated  funds  of  this  company  as  a  sacred  trust,  placed  with  us  by  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  as  a  provision  against  not  only  premature  death, 
but  old  age  as  well,  and  any  hardship  caused  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
such  provision  should  not  be  permitted  without  protest. 

In  an  interview  printed  in  The  New  York  Herald  he  said,  among  other  things: 

The  premiums  have  been  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  compel  the 
policyholder  or  his  family  to  accept  one-half  the  value  that  he  has  paid  for  at  the 
maturity  of  the  claim  would  be  as  iniquitous  and  indefensible  as  though  he  had 
been  robbed  on  the  highway 


Two  British  Seekers  for  American  Premiums. 

Announcement  has  been  made  gravely  and  seriously  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  C.  S.  Atkinson  &  Co.  of  New  York  as  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Realm  Assurance  Association,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  company  was  formed  two  years  ago;  that  it  has 
a  fully  paid  in  capital  of  $500,000;  that  it  will  write  maximum  lines  of 
$5000  on  sprinklered,  and  $2500  on  unsprinklered  risks,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  that  thirty  per  cent  of  all  net  premiums  received  upon  American 
business  will  be  deposited  with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  for  the  protection  of  policyholders  in  this  country. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  setting  forth  the  above  information  leads  The 
Post  Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor  of  London  to  observe  that  “if 
our  contemporary  is  correctly  informed,  nothing  less  than  a  silent  revolu¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  since  December  31  last,  when  the  capital  subscribed 
was  only  £444,  and  that  paid  £103  5s.”  The  concern’s  premium  income 
in  1904  is  given  as  £152  6s.  5d.,  and  the  claims  as  £1  Os.  6d.,  leaving, 
after  deduction  of  expenses,  a  loss  of  only  £25  17s.  on  the  trading.  The 
statement  of  the  assets  with  w'hich  the  Realm  commenced  the  year  is 
thus  shown: 

£.  s.  d. 

Value  of  stock  in  trade,  furniture  and  fixtures .  45  19  0 

Establishment  and  extension  expenses,  including  adver¬ 
tising,  salaries,  directors’  fees  and  expenses  incidental  to 

registration  . £213  9s.  5d. 

Deposit  with  telephone  company  and  rent  paid 

in  advance .  4  15  0 

Cash  in  bank  .  53  11  8 

Cash  in  hand  .  7  0  9 

Balance  in  agents’  hands .  11  1  1 

-  289  17  11 

Loss  carried  to  next  year .  25  17  0 

Total  assets  .  361  13  11 

The  foregoing  is  a  most  impressive  exhibit.  Our  American  votaries  of 
high  finance  can  learn  some  things  from  it.  For  instance,  it  is  a  clever 
idea  to  make  the  same  money  work  overtime  by  not  only  disbursing  it 
for  expenses,  but  including  such  expenses  among  the  assets.  In  this 
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country  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  a  dollar’s  usefulness  ended,  so 
far  as  any  one  owner  is  concerned,  when  be  has  disbursed  it  for  some 
item  of  expense.  The  above  exhibit  illustrates  how  it  is  possible  to  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it,  too. 

It  has  also  stated  that  C.  S.  Atkinson  &  Co.  are  handling  policies  of  the 
Castle  General  of  London  in  this  country.  In  connection  with  that  state¬ 
ment,  The  Post  Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor  remarks  that: 

Deprived  of  the  valuable  insurance  facilities  erstwhile  afforded  by  the 
Times  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  our  American  cousins  will  still  be 
able  to  take  heart.  Indeed,  if  the  whisperings  be  true  that  some  of  the 
staff  of  that  company,  have,  since  it  passed  into  compulsory  liquidation, 
found  their  way  to  the  Castle  General,  what  more  fitting  and  natural 
than  the  present  development?  Business  is  never  too  brisk  over  here. 

Commenting  upon  both  the  Realm  and  the  Castle  General,  The  Insur¬ 
ance  Observer  of  London  says; 

Our  friends  in  the  United  States  are  greatly  to  be  pitied;  what  we  do 
not  want,  and  will  not  have  at  any  price,  they,  it  seems,  are  being  asked 
to  welcome.  Certainly,  we  never  imagined  that  either  the  Castle  General 
Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  or  the  Realm  Assurance  Association,  Ltd., 
would  attempt  to  invade  America  in  any  form  whatever.  Both  these 
concerns  are  insignificant — the  Realm  especially,  as  on  December  31  last 
its  subscribed  capital  was  only  £444,  of  which  £103  5s.  had  been  paid 
up.  As  for  the  Castle  General,  it  has  been  the  occasion  for  some 
trenchant  writing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  name  has  also 
come  under  observation  in  connection  with  disputed  claims. 


Fire  Department  and  Water  Supply  Notes. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  has  purchased  a  double  35-gallon  Holloway  com¬ 
bination  wagon. 

Alabama  City,  Ala.,  has  organized  a  fire  department. 

Turin,  N.  Y.,  has  voted  for  the  instaliation  of  a  $14,000  waterworks 
system. 

Quinnesec,  Mich.,  has  bonded  itseif  in  $6000  for  a  waterworks  system. 

Amboy,  lii. — The  cost  of  the  waterworks  system,  exclusive  of  repairs, 
is  $1735. 

Roadhouse,  111.,  is  building  a  waterworks  system  with  dam  reservoir 
and  pumping  station. 

Chatham,  Ont.— $17,898  will  be  expended  on  extensions. 

Essex  Junction,  Vt.— Nichols  &  Parker  have  received  a  contract  to 
construct  a  reservoir  and  springs. 

Zephyr,  Tex.,  is  having  a  waterworks  system  installed.  The  source  is 
a  60-foot  well.  A  reservoir  is  to  be  built  and  2-inch  mains  laid. 

Jackson.  Mo.— The  proposition  to  bond  the  city  of  Jackson  for  $27,000 
to  build  a  waterworks  system  and  electric  light  plant  has  been  carried. 

Denver,  Col. — W^ater  company  expects  to  expend  $500,000  in  improve¬ 
ments  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Northfield,  Vt.,  will  increase  the  number  of  its  hydrants  to  seventy- 
five. 

Moorhead,  Minn.— $40,000  bonds  Issued  for  a  system  of  waterworks. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  Nott  fire  engines  of  the  first  size 
with  a  spiral  water-tube  boiler. 

Texarkana,  Tex.,  has  purchased  a  third  size  Nott  engine. 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  will  reconstruct  the  house  of  its  chemical  engine  and 
engine  houses  Nos.  4  and  8.  The  council  has  also  ordered  two  new  fire 
engines,  with  horses,  harness  and  4000  feet  of  new  hose. 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  a  Seagrave  auto.matic  hoisting  truck. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  has  placed  in  service  a  Seagrave  truck. 

Penns  Grove,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  double-tank  Holloway  chemical 

engine.  ,  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  purchased  a  combination  chemical  engine  ana 
hose  wagon. 

Ogdenburg,  N.  Y.,  has  ordered  a  Seagrave  hose  wagon. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  Seagrave  trussed  truck. 

Illon,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  a  set  of  Seagrave  trussed  fire  ladders. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— It  is  reported  that  the  Phcenix  Fire  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  recently  in¬ 
corporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 

— The  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago  has  increased  its  capital  to  $200,000,  and 
is  about  to  enter  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

— A  despatch  from  Ottawa  states  that  a  Parliamentary  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  Canadian  and  American  life  companies  is  certain  to  take  place  next 
session. 

— Victor  Roth  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  New  York  State  special  agent  of  the  Security 
of  New  Haven,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  company,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  F.  M.  Lloyd. 

— In  another  column  a  conservative  old  line  life  insurance  company  advertises 
for  an  active  man,  experienced  in  appointing  and  supervising  agents  to  work  in 
New  York  and  adjacent  States. 

— The  Hudson  County  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  capital 
$100,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  Patrick  J.  McArdle,  Hugh  Meehan,  Chas.  T. 
Miller,  Leonard  Pelloth,  John  J.  McGrath,  James  VV.  Waylett,  Patrick  O’Brien, 
August  Klie,  Patrick  Connolly  and  John  J.  O’Brieni. 

— The  Home  Life  Association  of  Canada  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
Peoples  Life  Insurance  Company.  J.  R.  Stratton,  former  Provincial  Secretary, 
becomes  president  of  the  Home  Life,  and  J.  K.  McCutcheon  becomes  managing 
director  of  the  amalgamated  companies. 

— The  Peoples  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Association  and  League  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  issues  a  sick,  accident  and  death  benefit  policy  with  premiums  payable 
monthly.  It  is  now  operating  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  California  and  Kentucky,  and  reports  gross  assets  of 
$138,660.  The  principal  officers  of  the  company  are  Iram  C.  Reed,  president; 
Eugene  E.  DeBarr,  vice-president,  and  W.  H.  Peck,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

— A.  L.  Eastmure  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Toronto,  succeeding  Larratt  W.  Smith.  Mr.  Eastmure  was  formerly 
vice-president.  W.  H.  Pearson,  manager  of  the  Consumers  Gas  Company,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  J.  F.  Smith,  K.  C.,  of  Smith,  Rae  &  Greer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee.  W.  R.  Brock,  ex-M.  P.,  president  of  the  W. 
R.  Brock  Company,  Ltd.,  has  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  on  the  board. 


Acknowledgments. 

— The  July-October  number  of  the  New  York  News-Letter  is  devoted  to 
Winnipeg  and  Manitoba. 

— Gamewell  &  Ingraham  of  Providence  have  been  appointed  special  agents 
for  all  branches  of  the  yEtna  Indemnity,  for  Providence  and  vicinity. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  directory  of  insurance  companies,  agents  and  brokers 
authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  State  of  Maine  as  recorded  in  the  Insurance 
Department,  and  revised  up  to  September  1,  1905. 

— We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  publication  entitled  “Fire  Insurance 
Laws,  Taxes  and  Fees.’’  In  our  opinion  tcK)  much  cannot  be  said  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  this  work;  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  information  contained’ 
therein  is  invaluable  to  the  Insurance  Department. — Edw.  L.  Liggct,  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Idaho. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life.— M.  L.  Moore  of  the  Mutual  Life  at  Columbus  has  contracted  with  the 
Canada  Life  for  the  general  agency  of  fourteen  counties  in  Central  Ohio,  witn 
headquarters  at  Columbus.  Samuel  T.  Chase  has  succe^ed  W.  Cpima 

as  Illinois  manager  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  J.  B.  Ellis  &  ®  ^ 

Ala.,  have  purchased  the  State  agency  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual 
Jennings  of  Birmingham;  the  headquarters  will  be  transferred  to  Selma.  W.  U. 
Mahaney  of  Louisville,  formerly  with  the  Inter-State  Life,  has  contracted  with  the 
Provident  Savings,  and  will  have  headquarters  in  Chicago.  L.  h.  Mitchell  ot  St. 
Louis  has  taken  the  general  agency  of  the  Illinois  Life  in  that  city.  JNob  e  J. 
Dilday,  formerly  Indiana  State  agent  for  the  Equitable,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  agents  for  the  State  Life  of  Indiana. 

Causalty.-J.  W.  Butler  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  aPPointed  manager  burglary  branch, 

of  the  American  Bonding  for  Southwestern  Texas.  Howell  I  hillips  cV  Shearer, 

appointed  general  agents  for  accident  and  health  lines  of  the  Ocean  . 

with  headquarters  at  205  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ohr,  Dinneen  &  Co. 
of  Baltimore,  appointed  general  agents  for  the  accident  and  health  departments 
of  the  Ocean  Accident  in  Maryland.  Baldwin  &  Frick  will  continue  1° 
sent  the  company  for  liability  and  burglary  lines.  F.  C.  Robinson  &  Co.  ot 
Atlanta  have  resigned  the  general  agency  of 

London  Guarantee  and  Accident  for  Georgia  and  Florid^  Redding  &  ^y 

of  Charleston  have  been  appointed  State  agents  for  South  Carolina  ‘or  the 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident.  F.  W.  Clinch  has  accepted  the  Kansas  City 
general  agency  of  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident.  Alexander  Gilmour  has 
been  appointed  Kentucky  State  manager  for  the  Metropolitan  Surety  o  ew 
York.  R.  Oarke  Marshall  of  Louisville  has  succeeded  George  T.  Wood  as 
Kentucky  general  agent  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty.  J-  W.  Butler  ot 
Dallas  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  burglary  department  of  the  Amencan 
Bonding  in  Southwestern  Texas.  Stone,  Mathews  cS:  Co  have  be^  appointed 
Philadelphia  general  agents  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  .4merica.  Ihe  personal 
accident  agency  of  H.  G.  Elliot  in  the  Drexel  building  will  be  continued. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17. 

The  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  resumed  its  session  Tuesday 
morning.  The  first  witness  called  was  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life.  He  occupied  the  witness  chair  for  the  entire  day,  and  his  examina¬ 
tion  was  most  searching  in  certain  respects.  Some  of  the  matters  inquired 
about  were  of  a  purely  actuarial  nature,  and  Mr.  McCurdy  refused  to  answer 
them,  referring  counsel  to  the  actuary  of  the  company,  who  was  fully  informed 
regarding  such  matters.  As  regards  the  details  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  law 
or  the  supply  departments,  he  declared  he  had  no  knowledge.  He  knew  in  a 
general  way  what  was  being  done  in  those  departments,  but  the  details  were 
left  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  them. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRESIDENT  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  began  the  examination  by  reading  an  advertisement 
of  the  company  printed  in  a  magazine,  to  which  was  attached  a  coupon  soliciting 
the  reader  to  fill  it  out  and  forward  to  the  company,  it  being  a  request  for 
further  informatio,n  regarding  the  company’s  policies.  Mr.  McCurdy  denied 
knowing  anything  about  the  advertisement  until  he  saw  it  in  print,  and  did  not 
know  that  these  coupons  were  turned  over  to  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Raymond  &  Co. 

Counsel  read  a  letter  from  a  Mutual  policyholder,  dealing  with  the  decrease  of 
dividends,  and  asked  the  witness  to  explain  the  situation.  Mr.  McCurdy  said  he 
was  not  the  actuary.  Further  questioning  elicited  from  him  an  earnest  objection 
to  Mr.  Hughes’  methods  and  to  the  methods  of  the  investigating  committee. 

PRESIDENT  McCURDY’S  PROTEST. 

I  want  to  make  one  general  remark,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
that  is,  when  you  come  to  these  calculations  of  dividends  and  so  on,  you  have 
got  the  wrong  witness.  You  ought,  in  fairness  to  me  and  in  fairness  to  the 
company — you  ought  to  call  the  actuary  of  the  company,  who  can  answer  you 
readily,  and  whose  mind  is  stored  with  all  these  facts  and  figures  and  arguments 
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that  you  precipitate  upon  me,  entirely  unprepared,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  with  all  due  respect,  1  think  it  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  for,  for 
instance,  in  this  very  case,  although  1  should  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on 
such  questions  as  this,  and  the  actuary  of  the  company  is — take  this  very  case— if 
you  had  been  good  enough  to  let  me  know  the  day  before  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  or  the  line  of  the  investigation  you  were  going  to  follow,  and  what 
I  might  be  expected  to  answer,  I  should  have  been  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have 
prepared  myself  to  answer  you  as  well  as  1  could;  but  witnesses  are  brought 
here  without  any  knowledge  of  the  line  of  examination  that  is  to  be  followed, 
and  they  are  taken  entirely  unprepared.  I  must  say  that  1  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  treatment. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee  will  pardon  me  for  stating  my 
views,  I  think  the  whole  course  of  this  investigation,  as  it  is  called,  is  entirely 
outside  of  what  was  hi  contemplation  by  the  legislature  when  the  committee 
was  constituted.  It  is  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  life  insurance,  and 
is  what  is  commonly  called  in  the  newspapers  “an  inquisition, “  and  Mr.  Hughes 
himself,  with  all  due  respect  to  him  1  say  it,  has  been  designated  chief  inquisi¬ 
tor.  Now,  i  say  that  has  a  medi^Tval  sound,  not  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  present  age,  I  think.  To  make  this  an  inquisition,  in  which,  as 
has  been  advertised  in  all  the  papers,  witnesses  are  brought  here  and  “put  upon 
the  rack,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  the  functions  of  this  examination  than  1  believe  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion  by  llie  legislature  when  they  constituted  a  committee  to  look  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  insurance,  with  regard  to  future  legislation. 

Counsel  responded:  .  . 

This  is,  indeed,  an  inquisition,  Mr.  McCurdy,  in  the  very  true  sense  that  it  is 
an  iiKiiiiry  for  facts  which  this  committee  and  this  counsel  propose  to  get.  Now, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  call  your  actuary,  and  it  would  only  be  proper  that 
questions  involving  many  mathematical  calculations,  and  which  were  technical 
and  abstruse,  if  any  such  were  put,  should  be  put  to  the  actuary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  you  have  been  some  forty  years  with  this  insurance  company;  you 
are  the  president  of  the  company,  and  you  get  for  your  responsibility  ^150, OuO 
a  year.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  the  business  of  the  com- 


“You  are  trying  to  prove  me  a  fool,”  said  Mr.  McCurdy. 

“Without  commenting  upon  that,  which  obviously  requires  no  comment,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Hughes,  “1  want  to  ask  you  to  tell  me,  not  in  great  detail,  or  with 
reference  to  anything  abstruse,  but  in  the  most  general  manner,  some  of  the 
considerations  which  are  applicable  to  the  course  of  the  business  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  1  tliink  that  is  a  proper  line  of  inquiry,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  answer 
my  question  as  best  you  can.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  during  the  time  that  a 
policy— that  premiums  are  being  paid  on  a  policy,  you  recognize  the  fact,  do  you 
not,  that  the  premiums  so  paid  are  calculated  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
rate  of  mortality,  the  supposed  rate  of  interest  which  the  company  will  earn,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  estimate  of  the  amount  which  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  liabilities  of  the  company;  isn’t  that  so?” 

“I  refer  you  to  the  actuary,”  the  witness  persisted. 

“You  don’t  know  as  to  that?” 

“I  refer  you  to  the  actuary,”  repeated  Mr.  McCurdy. 

Counsel  continued  at  great  length  to  question  Mr.  McCurdy  regarding  divi¬ 
dends,  but  he  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  technical  matters  that 
belonged  to  the  actuary. 

O.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  gains  from  excess  interest  which  were  applicable  to 
paid-up  policies  were  one-third  in  1894  of  what  they  had  been  in  1893?  A. 
Probably  not,  but  I  decline  to  discuss  the  question. 

O.  Why  do  you  say  probably  not;  I  do  not  want  a  discussion;  I  want  a  fact. 
IfTou  say  you  do  not  know,  we  shall  accept  that  statement?  A,  Then  I  with¬ 
draw  the  word  probably  not,  and  I  say  I  decline  to  discuss  it. 

O.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  it?  A.  I  decline  to  discuss  that  question;  when 
I  proffer  you  a  witness  whose  business  is  to  discuss  that  very  kind  of  a  ques- 


Counsel  referred  to  other  policies  that  had  been  furnished  him.  still  pressing 
his  inquiries  regarding  dividends,  and  Chairman  Armstrong  also  asked  some 
questions,  to  which  Mr.  McCurdy  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  treat  the  committee  and  yourself  with  the  utmost 
respect,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  neither  the  actuary  nor  the  treasurer 
of  this  company.  There  are  other  persons  who  are  especially  designated  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  fill  these  positions.” 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,  your  reply  to  a  former  question  was,  ‘probably  this 
diminution  in  dividends  was  caused  by  the  near  approach  to  the  maturity  of 
the  policy.’  That  is  unintelligible  on  the  record  unless  you  explain  it,”  said  the 
Senator.  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

"Then  I  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  is  competent  authority  to  explain 
that  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  and  if  I  began  on  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  that  I  will  be  led  into  a  wilderness  of  questioning  and  cross-questionings 
that  should  be  submitted  to  some  other  person  for  answer.  I  am  not  the  proper 
person.”  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

“Mr.  McCurdy,  this  committee  is  not  here  to  lead  you  into  a  wilderness,  per¬ 
sisted  Mr.  Armstrong,  “and  I  do  not  think  you  quite  apprehend  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  or  its  counsel,  whose  duty  it  is,  and  we  are  called  to,  recom¬ 
mend  proper  legislation;  and  unless  you  gentlemen,  who  have  practically  all 
your  lives  been  engaged  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  these  questions,  are  willing 
to  give  us  this  information— we  want  you  to  give  it  to  us  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge.”  ,  ,  ,  , 

“I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you  by  the  best  and  most  competent  witnesses 
you  can  summon.  The  actuary  of  the  company,  who  is  the  proper  person  to 
give  you  those  answers.” 

The  Chairman.— If  the  committee  prefers  your  knowledge  and  your  judg¬ 
ment,  based  on  your  experience,  you  mean  you  would  prefer  not  to  give  that? 

The  Witness. — If  it  is  a  matter  of  preference  with  the  committee  it  is  with  me. 
If  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  preference  on  the  part  of  the  committee  it  is  a 
matter  of  preference  for  me  to  adhere  to  the  position  I  take. 

Counsel  resumed. 

O.  It  would  be  pertinent  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  returns  obtained  by  the 
Mutual  Life  upon  its  investment  were  at  such  a  reduced  rate  as  to  force  it  to 
reduce  the  dividend,  it  was  proper  for  the  Mutual  Life  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  its  executive  officers,  and  with  that  suggestion  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
have  to  say  upon  the  point?  A.  You  may  think  it  pertinent  to  make  that  in¬ 
quiry.  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  it. 

(J.  Whether  you  think  it  pertinent  or  not,  have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that 
phase  of  it?  A.  I  have  simply  to  say  that  when  the  matter  of  my  salary  was 
introduced  here  for  discussion,  I  declined  to  discuss  it  in  a  self-commendatory 
way.  I  didn’t  care  to.  I  haven’t  fixed  my  salary.  I  have  never  been  overfond 
of  self-advertising,  and  I  am  not  here  to  justify  my  salary.  Other  people  fixed 
that.  .  ,  , 

O.  If  you  were  determining,  without  reference  to  any  matter  of  personal  in¬ 
terest,  what  the  salary  of  the  president  of  your  company  should  be,  would  you 
think  it  proper  to  take  into  consideration  the  diminishing  returns  from  invest¬ 
ments  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  dividends  credited  upon  policies? 
A.  I  am  not  considering  any  such  condition  or  proposition. 


THE  INQUIRY  NOT  A  TRIAL. 

After  some  further  questioning  Mr.  McCurdy  said: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  investigation  is  quite  different  from  a  trial.  There 
are  no  issues  framed  here.  There  are  no  allegations,  except  of  a  very  vague 
character,  that  I  am  aware  of,  such  as  are  contained  in  these  letters.  I  am 


answering  at  random  to  draw  my  opinions  ultimately.  Witnesses  are  subpoenaed 
here  by  counsel  for  the  committee.  He  jiroduces  them  as  his  witnesses,  and  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  impc.ach  their  testimony.  If  that  is  trying  anything  here 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  I  have  forgotten  what  little  law  I  ever  did 
know,  which  was  not  much. 

AS  McCURDY  WOULD  CONDUCT  IT. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  McCurdy,  I  don’t  wish  to  be  impertinent,  but  may  I  ask 
you  how  you  would  conduct  this  investigation,  if  you  were  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  any  differently? 

The  Witness — I  don’t  know.  I  assume  the  committee  which  you  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  of  and  are  the  worthy  chairman — I  assume  that  they  have 
given  the  subject  very  serious  consideration  and  are  conducting  this  investigation 
in  the  manner  which  seems  to  them  proper.  I  don’t  impugn  the  motives  of 
the  committee  in  the  slightest  degree.  1  don’t  impugn  the  motives  of  counsel 
or  the  committee  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  what  I  should  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  hearing  any  issue,  1  don't  know.  I  would  give  it  very  grave 
consideration,  as  I  assume  the  committee  has  given  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  with  your  indulgence,  to  express  my  feelings  on  the  subject 
with  great  candor.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity. 

liy  a  committeeman: 

Q.  You  said,  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  McCurdy,  that  if  the  committee  was 
conducting  this  investigation  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  legislature,  as 
appointed,  that  you  would  tell  us  what  your  ideas  are?  A.  I  have  forgotten  the 
resolution,  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  resolution;  but  as  I  recollect  it,  it  was 
an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  life  insurance. 

().  .And  quite  as  broad  as  the  English  language  could  make  the  resolution?  A. 
I  don’t  think  I  quite  caught  that  expression  of  yours;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  an  opinion  that  I  have  no  right  here  to  express  excepting  by 
your  courtesy.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  so  far 
was  quite  outside  of  what  the  legislature  probably  contemplated. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  perhaps  becoming  too  thorough?  A.  Not  at  all,  not 
at  all.  Take  for  instance,  now — I  don’t  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  argue 
with  the  committee  at  all,  excepting  as  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  me.  Take 
the  case  of  a  witness  presented  before  this  committee — he  is  not  permitted  to 
know,  even  in  advance,  as  I  have  said  before,  what  the  subject  of  this  evidence 
is  to  be.  You  do  not  ask  him,  or  counsel  does  not  ask  him,  in  a  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  way — Now,  we  want  to  know  your  opinion  about  this,  and  say,  we  want 
to  know  certain  facts;  give  him  time  to  make  the  proper  inquiries,  ascertain  the 
facts,  let  him  state  the  things  in  his  own  way,  then  I  should  say — it  may  be  an 
impertinence  even  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  but  after  you  have  heard  this  witness 
tell  frankly  and  kindly,  what  he  has  to  say  about  it,  then  it  would  be  very 
proper  for  this  committee  to  take  this  up  in  executive  session  and  discuss  it  and 
go  over  it  and  offer  their  own  conclusion  about  it,  whether  in  justification  of  the 
witnesses’  position  or  not;  but  to  put  him  on  the  stand  here  and  swear  him  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  make  him  feel  when  he  is  brought  here  that  the  object  is 
not — to  make  him  feel  that,  whether  right  or  wrongly,  and  probably  wrongly, 
but  to  make  him  feel,  as  1  have  .said,  that  he  is  put  on  the  rack,  and  that  the 
object  is  to  ruin  him,  if  possible,  in  public  estimation,  to  try  and  distort,  as  is 
the  case  with  my  own  testimony — has  been  the  case — to  distort  questions  and 
answers  and  evidence  and  put  a  wrong  construction — why  should  not  the  witness 
shut  his  mouth  up  and  say  just  as  little  as  he  can?  I  do  not  say  that  is  my 
case,  I  tried  to  draw  the  distinction  between  those  things  which  I  ought  to  say 
and  which  1  ought  not.  I  proffer  to  you,  as  I  say,  on  such  questions  as  this, 
the  evidence  of  a  man  who  is  infinitely  my  superior. 

Q.  What  is  the  salary  of  this  man  you  refer  to?  A.  $25,000. 

Q.  You  have  now  an  excellent  opportunity  to  raise  the  investigation  to  a  very 
high  level  by  telling  us,  frankly  and  candidly,  what  you,  as  an  insurance  man 
of  forty  years’  experience,  think  about  those  dividends;  but  you  won’t  do  it.  A. 
I  decline,  as  I  said  before;  you  cannot  budge  me  from  that. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that  these  matters  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  are  not  isolated,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  more.  A.  Go 
ahead,  get  them  on  the  record. 

Counsel  here  read  several  letters  from  policyholders  complaining  of  reduced 
dividends,  and  then  proceeded: 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  comment  to  make  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  of 
fins  letter — whose  name  is  there,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  showing  it  to  you, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  him  very  well — with  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  the  more  recent  methods  of  management  and  the  expenses  that  are  incurred 
in  obtaining  business?  A.  1  have  not  followed  very  closely  the  figures  given; 
in  fact,  they  are  too  long,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them  for  anybody  to  carry 
in  their  head  very  carefully.  You  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Hughes,  able  to  get  your 

case  in  in  your  own  way,  but  after  you  have  done  that — well,  I  have  no  doubt 

whatever  that  every  one  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  letters  that  you  have  read  to  the 
committee  can  be  either  successfully  controverted  or  reasonably  explained — 
proper  reasons  given  by  competent  persons  and  from  undisputed  records  in  the 
books  of  the  company.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  this  remark  too  trivial 
for  the  occasion;  its  facetiousness  has  in  some  degree  been  referred  to  here.  It 

is  said;  "Figures  do  not  lie,  but  liars  can  figure,”  and  I  know  of  so  many 

cases  to  which  this  is  applicable,  I  do  not  apply  it  to  any  one  in  particular  here, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  cases  that  I  think  are  susceptible  to  the  facetious¬ 
ness  of  the  illu.stration,  it  is  fair  to  answer  your  question  in  that  way. 


THE  MUTUAL’S  LEGAL  EXPENSES. 

Q.  Well,  has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  your  legal  expenses  last  year,  they  were  largely  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  other  two  great  companies?  A.  \Vell,  1  am  not  concerned  with  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  other  companies.  Whether  the  expenses  of  the  legal  department 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  were  in  excess  of  the  legal  expenses  of 
other  companies  or  not — that  is  a  matter  in  which  I  take  no  interest.  You  ask 
me  whether  1  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  legal  department.  I 
did  a  few  years  ago.  I  had  a  long,  serious  conversation  with  the  general  solicitor, 
and  had  submitted  to  me  the  names  of  every  counsel  and  local  attorney  in_  the 
whole  United  State  who  transacted  business  through  him  as  our  general  solicitor. 
First  he  had  our  general  retainer  and  charged  it  up  religiously  on  his  books,  on 
his  register,  and  he  sent  us  a  bill  every  year  containing  statements  of  what  he 
had  done  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere,  and  I  directed  that  many  of  the  counsel 
who  had  been  representing  the  company  for  many  years  should  be  dropped.  I 
directed  that  a  great  many  suits  on  the  calendar  that  had  been  lingering  there 
for  a  great  many  years  should  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another,  and  I 
think  I  effected  a  very  considerable  saving  there,  I  could  not  give  you  the 
amount  now. 

O.  Do  you  know  that  checks  for  $25,000,  which  were  drawn  last  year,  or 
moneys  to  that  amount,  were  drawn  last  year  by  Robert  Olyphant  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  expense  committee  and  turned  over,  according  to  the  testimony,  upon 
executive  order  to  Mr,  Short?  A.  No, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  before  the  testimony  was  elicited  here?  A.  It 
would  not  be  within  my  official  knowledge. 

O.  Can  moneys  be  drawn  for  confidential  legal  purposes  so  that  the  actual 
service  rendered  will  not  appear  in  any  voucher  in  your  company  without  your 
sanction?  A.  Certainly,  as  I  told  you  before. 

Q.  To  the  extent  of  $100,0()0  a  year?  A.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  I  cannot 
stand  at  the  cashier’s  window  all  day  long  and  watch  vouchers  pass  through. 
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Q.  Do  you  ever  take  action  to  inquire  or  ascertain  w’hether  large  amounts  are 
being  disposed  of  for  legal  expenses  in  a  confidential  way  where  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  no  vouchers  showing  services  rendered?  A.  If 
I  had  reason  to  know  that  any  improper  transactions  were  being  carried  through, 
I  would. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  that  any  improper  transaction  is  being  carried  through? 
A.  Because  it  would  come  up  from  suggestion  from  some  other  man. 

8.  Has  it  come  up  in  such  a  way?  A.  No. 

.  When  did  you  talk  over  with  Mr.  Short  the  question  of  disbursements  for 
legal  services  and  the  men  who  are  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company?  A.  I  think 
it  was  within  three  years  past. 

Q.  Who  is  James  F.  Pierce?  A.  There  isn’t  any  James  F.  Pierce,  he  is  dead. 
Who  was  he  when  he  was  alive?  A.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  this  city,  living 
in  Brooklyn. 

he  die?  A.  I  believe  he  died  early  in  the  year.  I  have  for- 


Q.  When  did 
goUen  exactly. 
This  year. 
This  year? 


A.  I  beg  pardon. 

_  ^  A.  This  year,  I  think. 

Was  he  formerly  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York? 
A.~Yes. 

When  did  he  cease  to  be  such  Superintendent?  A.  Well,  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  got  the  record. 

8.  No;  I  havn’t  got  a  record  of  it?  A.  Haven’t  you? 

.  No.  A.  Well,  then  I  don’t  carry  it  in  my  mind.  If  you  have  the  figures 
there  I  will  admit  it. 

8.  I  ask  you  when  he  ceased  to  be  Superintendent?  A.  That  I  don’t  know. 

.  You  don’t  know?  A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  under  regular  retainer,  or  how  long  was  he  under 
regular  retainer  of  the  Mutual  Life?  A.  Well,  after  he  left  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

O.  I  have  a  reference  here  to  the  amount  paid  him  in  1900.  Do  you  know 
whether  he  was  paid  anything  before  that?  A.  I  really  couldn’t  tell;  whatever 
your  records  show.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Q.  I  stated  I  have  your  record  for  1900,  but  not  back  of  that.  Can  you  tell 
me  approximately  subject  to  correction,  for  how  long  a  time  be  was  on  the 
pay-roll  of  your  company?  A.  Since  he  ceased  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Department.  . 

6.  I  show  a  voucher  dated  January  25,  190o,  as  follows: 

“Vice-President's  Office. 

“Cashier:  Please  deliver  the  check  to  the  order  of  James  F.  Pierce,  and  send 
to  me.  W.  R.  G.,  V.-P.” 

“S2500,  with  a  receipt  dated  January  5,  1905: 

“Received  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  ($2500)  for  professional  services.  _  _  James  _F.  Pi_erce.’’ 

Q.  What  professional  services 
say,  sir. 


did  Mr.  Pierce  render  for  that?  A.  I  cannot 


THE  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT. 

Counsel  presented  certain  vouchers  approved  by  “Fields.’  .  ,  t 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Fields?  A.  Mr.  Fields,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  superintendent  of 
the  supply  department  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  supply  department?  A.  The  supply  department  looks  after 
all  the  advertising  and  the  purchasing  of  stationery;  things  of  that  kinm  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  takes  care,  too,  of  the  building — that  is,  pays  the  janitors,  etc. ;  there  are 
some  400  or  500  people  employed  there.  I  believe  it  is  done  thorough  the  supply 
department,  or  w-as  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building,  hie  em¬ 
ploys  these  people— I  think  that  that  goes  through  the  supply  department;  i  am 

”°Q.*How  long  has  Mr.  Fields  been  at  the  head  of  the  supply  department?  A.  I 
should  think  possible  about  fifteen  years.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  r 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  About  that  length  of  time,  yes, 
naturally  I  would  know  him  when  he  was  so  appointed.  . 

O.  Did  you  know  him  previously?  A  I  am  not  sure.  The  first  superintendent 
of  the  supply  department,  or  the  last  one  I  recollect  in  any  case,  was  Major 
Ulrich— Major  Charles  F.  Ulrich.  He  died  some  years  ago,  and  my  impression 
is  that  Mr  Fields  was  his  assistant,  and  when  Major  LTlrich  died  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  his  place,  so  that  your  question  I  answer  in  that  way.  If  that  was  a 
fact  he  was  in  Major  Ulrich’s  employment  or  in  the  emjiloyment  of  Major 
Ulrich  as  superintendent  of  that  department,  why,  I  probably  knew  him  more 

Don’t  you  recall  whether  or  not  Mr.  Fields’  action  or  employment  to  look 
after  matters  of  legislation  was  with  your  approval?  A.  Oh  yes,  m  that  sense, 
if  you  mean  a  general  official  approval  by  the  president  of  a  corpoartion  that 
such  and  such  a  department  should  be  looked  after  by  such  and  such  a  Pets°n 
who  was  recommended  as  qualified  for  that  post— why,  yes,  in  that  sense  it  was 

mv  approval.  ,  .  -r  / 

9.  Was  Mr.  Fields  a  lawyer.?  A.  I  fancy  not;  no. 

O  What  were  his  qualifications?  A.  I  cant  tell.  I  did  not  appoint  him. 

O.  No  but  the  qualifications  which  led  you  to  view  his  employment  without 
diHavor^  A  Oh,  that  is  merely  fanciful,  that  I  had  any  jDarticular  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Fields’  qualifications  or  whatever  he  did  as  head  of  the  supply^ 
ment  or  anything  else.  If  he  was  there  and  the  man  in  order  of  succession,  and 
there  was  nothing  against  him,  why,  he  would  get  that  place,  and  so  on  for 
any  reLon  or  anothlr.  Mr,  Short,  we  will  say,  chose  to  employ  him  as  mes- 
tenger  boy:  I  should  have  not  looked  into  it.  That  is,  when  I  say  a  messenger 
boy  I  use  the  word  figuratively  of  course.  t  j 

O  Do  vou  know  where  Mr.  Fields  is  now?  A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Wh/n  did  you  last  see  him?  A.  I  saw  him  sometime  during  the  summer. 

O  Haven^t  you  seen  him  this  fall?  A.  No.  .  ir  i  ?  a  t 

y.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  in  New  York  recently.  A.  I 

'^'o  *^Wha7is"his" condition  of  health— something  has  b^een  said  about  that?  A. 
TEe  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  helped  into  my  office 
shoulder  he  leaned,  and  who-who  accompanied  him  m 

chair,  and  he  had  come  up  from  somewhere  down  on  t^e  Jersey  coast.  I  believe 
he  had  been  spending  a  part  of  the  summer,  at  any  rate,  gs" 

physician,  and  being  there  he  came  up  to  see  me,  and  he^ned 

Sion  is,  to  pay  his  respects  to  me.  He  was  helped  mto  the  room  and  helped 
out  of  it  and  came  up  on  an  elevator  and  went  down  on  an  elevator.  ^ 

Lawyer  Beck  then  handed  to  Mr.  Hughes  an  affidavit  made  by  Dr  Champion 
H  Judson  of  DobTs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  in  which  the  physic  an  ^-t  on  to  sa  tha 
he  had  known  Fields  for  twenty-five  years,  and  that  for  the  past  four  years 
he  had  an  organic  trouble  of  a  very  serious  nature,  that  in  April  of  tlm^ 
the  physician  had  advised  hiin  to  take  a  long  trip,  ^^er  to  Sm  thern 
nr  to  the  south  of  France..  Dr.  Judson  stated  in  his  affidavit  that  ne  tnougnt 
Mr.*  Fidds  must  now  be  in  Southern  California,  because  he  told  him  to  go  away 

^^Arnorig'’the  vouchers  produced  by  counsel  was  one  to  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  and 
counsel  asked: 


WHO  IS  J.  HOWARD,  JR.? 

0.  I  show  you  a  voucher  dated  February  1  1904:  $2500  ="yf  7.,[7"tHter 

Howard  Jr.  Who  is  J.  Howard,  Jr.?  A.  He  was  formerly  and  is  still  a  writer 
3r  the  press  J  that  would  be  in  the  nature  of  advertising. 


O.  Is  that  legal  services?  A.  I  fancy  that  was  put  on  there  by  inadvertence, 
because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  at  least  I  never  heard  tell  that  Howard  was  a 
lawyer. 

Q.  That  is  under  date  of  February  10,  1904.  I  show  you  another  dated  May  24, 
19<54:  “Received  from  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  $2500 
on  account  of  professional  services,  repayable  on  demand.  May  17,  1^5.  J. 
Howard,  Jr.’’  Will  you  explain  that?  A.  Probably  some  correspondence  made; 
he  conducts  here  a  literary  bureau,  and  his  office  is,  so  to  speak,  like  a  public 
office  in  the  American  Tract  Company’s  building  I  think;  somewhere  up  there. 
He  writes  for  a  number  of  papers,  The  Boston  Globe,  and  carries  on  a  syndicate 
of  that  kind.  We  have  employed  him  for  a  number  of  years. 

e.  What  are  the  professional  services,  those?  A.  Those. 

.  Why  repayable  on  demand?  A.  That  I  cannot  say;  perhaps  it  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  future  bills. 

Q.  I  see  this  is  approved  by  you?  A.  I  notice  that  myself.  I  say,  very  likely 
it  was  an  advance  against  money  payable  by  the  company  in  the  future;  a  good 
many  people  obtain  them,  sometimes. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  an  accommodation,  was  it  not?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  you 
can  call  it  an  accommodation. 

Q.  An  dvance  on  future  work?  A.  An  advance  on  future  work — was  prob¬ 
ably  being  done  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work?  A.  The  nature  of  the  work,  general 
correspondence  throughout  the  press  of  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  was  to  be  charged  to  law  expenses?  A.  I  should 
fancy  not.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  it  here.  No,  I  did  not  direct  it  to  be 
charged  to  legal  e.xpenses. 

Q.  How  much  money  has  the  Mutual  paid  over  to  Mr.  Howard  a  year,  do  you 
know?  A.  My  impression  is  it  pays  him  somewhere  along  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2500. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  Fields  had  a  house  in  Albany?  A.  I  have  heard  two 
or  three  years  ago  what  I  subsequently  was  informed  was  a  very  exaggerated 
account,  that  Mr.  Fields  had  a  house  in  Albany.  I  inquired  into  it  and  I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Fields’  health  was  not  good,  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  his  health  and  the  excitement  of  living  at  a  hotel — in  order  to  avoid 
that  he  and  some  three  or  four  other  men  got  together  and  hired  a  house  for  a 
season  and  paid  $S00  for  it  and  divided  the  expense  between  them. 

Counsel  inquired  regarding  sums  paid  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  William  A.  Fricke, 
ex-Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  Wisconsin;  S.  S.  Olds;  Wm.  Barnes,  Sr., 
formerly  Insurance  Superintendent  of  New  York,  and  James  F.  Pierce,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  New  York,  and  several  others,  which  were 
charged  to  legal  expenses. 


WHO  IS  WILLIAM  A.  FRICKE? 

O.  Who  is  William  A.  Fricke?  A.  He  was  formerly  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  one  of  the  Western  States;  I  have  forgotten  which. 

B.  Of  Wisconsin?  A.  I  think  it  was  Wisconsin. 

.  And  when  did  he  cease  to  be  Insurance  Commissioner?  A.  Some  years 
ago. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  voucher  under  date  of  January  5,  1904,  as  follows: 

“Received  from  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  five 
thousand  dollars  for  special  service  to  be  rendered  ($5Cfo0).  William  A.  Fricke;” 
and  I  read  upon  the  record  the  letter  annexed  to  the  voucher.  The  date  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  voucher  which  is  pasted  upon  it,  but  I  presume  it  is  about  the 
same  date  as  the  voucher  itself: 

Mr.  Hughes  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  McCurdy — Mr.  William  A.  Fricke  will  accept  a  retainer  to  see  that 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  suffers  no  harm.  He  will  accept  the  com¬ 
pany’s  check  in  his  favor,  and  will  return  from  Milwaukee  a  receipt  as  retainer 
for  ‘special  services.’  Please  direct  check  made  out  for  $5000,  delivered  to  me 
to  his  order,  and  I  will  file  receipt  this  week.  Yours  truly, 

“Charlton  T.  Lewis. 

“Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 

“Indorsed  to  the  actuary:  ‘Check  to  the  order  of  William  A.  Fricke,  “special 
services,”  McC.,  President.” 

0.  What  were  the  special  services  Mr.  Fricke  was  to  render?  A.  I  have  no 
idea. 

8.  Was  Mr.  Fricke  a  lawyer?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Do  you  know  what  his  business  was  at  that  time?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Fricke 
was  an  expert  assistant  accountant  or  actuary,  I  should  say,  in  technical  in¬ 
surance  questions,  having  been  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
did  you  say  Michigan  or  Wisconsin? 

O.  I  understood  it  was  Wisconsin.  A.  Wisconsin.  It  is  not  important  unless 
you  think  so.  but  as  an  expert,  his  opinion  and  service.  I  presume,  was  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  his — Mr.  Lewis’ — idea  I  regarded  well;  he 
was  esteemed  by  me,  and  he  had  my  fullest  confidence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS. 

O.  Do  you  know  the  matters  that  were  pending  in  Michigan  at  or  about  that 
time  requiring  attention?  A.  No,  but  since  you  have  brought  that  up,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  explain.  The  name  “Lewis”  I  have  not  seen  for  some  time; 
he  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  most  learned  man,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  this  country  has  ever  produced.  If  his  ambition 
had  been  greater  than  his  desire  for  scholastic  attainments  he  may  have  adorned 
almost  any  position.  The  Mutual  had  the  good  fortune  to  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  many  capacities.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer;  he  was  an 
expert  mathematician,  so  he  conferred  with  the  actuary  of  the  company  on 
many  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  mathematical  side  of^  the  company’s 
transactions.  He  was  an  expert  on  all  questions  relating  to  taxation.  He  argued 
such  questions  before  many  committees  of  the  legislature  and  upon  all  kinds  of 
general  supervision  of  life  insurance  companies.  I  think  that  has  some  bearing 
upon  the  general  question  of  what  a  lot  of  these  expenses  could  be  incurred 
for,  because,  in  the  light  of  the  suggestion,  it  is  undoubtedly  used  for  improper 
purposes.  I  said  this  morning,  in  my  judgment,  the  legislatures  had  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  influenced,  and  if  they  were  not,  the  company  would  be,  of  course,  culpable, 
or  they  would  be  so  if  they  did  not  protect  their  own  interest  by  some  proper 
supervision  of  the  bills  likely  to  be  introduced.  Now,  the  name  Lewis  calls  up 
to  me  to-day  most  vividly  the  fact  that  during  almost  a  whole  winter  season 
he  was  occupied  some  years  ago  at  or  near  the  capital  of  some  remote  State,  I 
have  forgotten  which  it  was;  I  believe  it  was  either  Michigan  or  Iowa  or  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  asked  him,  as  I  have  often  done — probably  it  was  at  a  leisure  mo¬ 
ment.  We  were  old  friends,  intimate  friends,  and  we  would  often  chat,  and  we 
were  probably  chatting  at  that  time  when  he  recommended  this  to  Mr.  Fricke. 

If  Mr.  Lewis  would  recommend  to  me  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  in  reason,  I 
would  without  hesitation  put  my  check  on  it,  but  the  incident  he  told  me  was 
of  this;  he  said  he  had  been  occupied  nearly  all  the  winter  in  attempting  to 
educate,  not  to  corrupt,  but  to  educate  the  legislature  with  regard  to  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  it.  All  that  winter  he  was  practically  engaged  upon  that  business,  and 
without  expending  one  dollar  excepting^  for  the  fees  paid  to  lawyers  and  the 
expenses  paid  to  laymen — the  compensation  in  many  cases  paid  to  laymen. 

O.  For  what?  A.  For  the  services  they  had  rendered  in  sitting  down  and 
lisFening  to  Mr.  Lewis  explaining  the  reasons  why  he  wanted  their  help  and 
assistance,  traveling  expenses  and  compensation  for  that  class  of  services.  He 
told  me  the  circumstances  without  the  intimation  or  belief  on  my  part  that  he 
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paid  one  dollar  except  for  legitimate  purposes.  And  he  charged — I  am  willing 
to  testify  that  in  my  judgment  it  was  a  very  inadequate  sum. 

O.  For  his  services?  A.  For  his  own  services  he  charged  $5000  beyond  his 
expenses,  which  were  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  more;  how  much,  I  do  not 
know. 

EX-SUPERINTENDENT  WILLIAM  BARNES’  RETAINER. 

Counsel  presented  the  following: 

No.  493  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

September  11,  1905. 

The  Mutual  Life  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

To  William  Barnes,  Dr.; 

To  services  as  counsel  on  three  hearings  and  oral  and  printed  argument 

before  the  Code  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the  Legislature  of  1905 .  $1,000 

Received  payment. 

Recommended  for  payment,  Law  Department,  by  Frederick  L.  Allen,  in  charge, 
September  13,  1905. 

Approved  for  payment. 

Accompanying  it  was  this  note  to  Mr.  McCurdy  of  the  same  date  as  the  bill: 

Dear  Friend. — I  inclose  bill  for  $1000  for  three  arguments  last  winter.  Judge 
Andrew  Hamilton  of  the  New  York  Life  sent  me  a  check  for  $1000  on  or  about 
July  11.  He  wrote  me  he  had  written  Mr.  Short  to  send  me  the  same,  but  Mr. 
Short’s  fatal  illness  has  prevented  my  hearing  from  him,  and  1  have  not  heard 
from  any  in  his  department.  ♦  *  ♦  j  am,  very  truly,  your  old  friend, 

WILLIAM  BARNES,  SR. 

Postscript — We  were  very  successful.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  being  36  in  our 
favor.  *  _  W.  B. 

Appended  was  a  general  note  of  the  acting  solicitor  to  the  president,  and  an 
approval  by  IMr.  McCurdy: 

The  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  letter  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  legislature,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  Section  56  of  the  insurance  law, 
which  provides  that  no  order  interfering  with  the  prosecution  of  the  business 
of  any  domestic  insurance  company,  corporation  *  *  *  shall  be  made  or 
granted,  otherwise  than  upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General. 

For  your  information,  I  send  herewith  appended  a  copy  of  the  argument  made 
upon  the  bill.  As  you  know,  the  bill  was  defeated.  Mr.  Barnes  is  correct  in  his 
statement  as  to  Mr.  Short,  that  Judge  Andrew  Hamilton  had  paid  him  $1000  on 
account.  It  has  been  my  understanding  we  were  to  pay  him  the  same  amount  as 
the  New  York  Life.  If  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do  I  will  be  obliged  to 
have  you  let  me  know.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 

To  the  Law  Department — Mr.  F.  L.  Allen  in  charge: 

Mr.  Barnes’  bill  is  approved  for  payment  in  the  manner  customary  by  the  late 
general  solicitor.  Mr.  Allen’s  signature  is  attached,  and  it  will  be  signed  by  the 
cashier.  McC.,  President. 

Mr.  Hughes  again  asked  whether  the  witness  thought  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  policyholders  to  defeat  the  bill  to  repeal  Section  56.  Mr.  McCurdy  said  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barnes’  employment  for  this 
purpose  at  the  time.  Then  Mr.  Hughes  said: 

“What  I  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  to  was  the  possibility  in  case  matters 
of  this  sort  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  law  department  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  re.sponsible  executive  that  matters  will  be  opposed  that  might  be  in 
the  interest  of  policyholders.  Has  that  occurred  to  you?” 

“If  the  general  solicitor  was  not  competent  to  decide  that  I  would  get  another 
one,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well,”  pursued  Mr.  Hughes,  “the  fact  is  you  have  not  regarded  it  as  your 
duty  to  say  whether  or  not  the  legislation  opposed  that  which  should  be  opposed 
in  the  interest  of  policyholders.” 

“I  have  not,”  said  Mr.  McCurdy.  “I  have  credited  the  heads  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  with  some  degree  of  intelligence  to  act  on  their  own  initiative.” 

Mr.  Hughes  inquired  next  whether  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Mutual  to  pay 
out  money  as  an  honorarium.  When  Mr.  McCurdy  wanted  specification,  counsel 
asked  him  if  he  knew  William  Barnes,  Jr.  The  witness  said  he  believed  that 
William  Barnes.  Jr.,  was  the  editor  of  The  Albany  Evening  Journal,  and  that  in 
this  instance  he  thought  that  the  word  honorarium  must  have  been  employed 
in  a  colloquial  sense  without  distinguishing  it  from  a  retainer,  “for,”  he  added, 
in  answer  to  questions,  “it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Mutual  to  pay  money  as  a 
compliment.” 

Mr.  Hughes  then  read  this  note  addressed  to  the  company: 

“The  honorarium  which  the  Mutual  Life,  with  other  companies,  was  kind 
enough  to  confer  upon  my  father,  William  Barnes,  has  customarily  been  paid  on 
July  1  each  year.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  bringing  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  Mutual  Life  has  not  yet  sent  a  check.” 

“That  justifies  the  assumption,”  remarked  Mr.  McCurdy,  “and  Mr.  Barnes’ 
receipt  is  returned.  The  "son  returns  his  father’s  receipt,  ‘Received  $666.66. 
AVilliam  Barnes,  consulting  counsel’ — I  take  it  that  is  a  good,  that  is  a  good 
consideration.” 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY. 

In  taking  up  the  Mutual’s  expenditure  for  stationery  and  printing  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Lawrence  firm,  Mr.  Hughes  developed  first  that  Edward  W. 
Rogers,  who  represents  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  latter’s  absence,  was  president  of 
the  Globe  Printing  Company,  which  does  a  large  part  of  the  Mutual’s  work. 

Mr.  McCurdy  said  that  some  few  years  ago  he  had  believed  that  too  much 
money  was  being  .spent  for  stationery,  and  so  took  the  question  up,  having 
samples  of  all  the  different  qualities  of  goods  used  by  the  company  submitted  to 
him.  He  said  that  he  made  certain  changes  which  he  believed  effected  some 
reduction  of  expense.  Mr.  Hughes  read  the  figures  of  the  Mutual’s  stationery 
and  printing  expenditure  for  several  vears;  $473,523  in  1<S9S,  $581,783.21  in  1899, 
$519,750.30  in  1901,  $627,884  in  1902,  $688,049  in  1903,  and  $601,101  in  1904. 

From  this,  Mr.  Hughes  went  back  to  the  relations  between  the  Globe  Printing 
Company  and  the  Lawrence  firm.  He  asked  first,  however,  whether,  when  Mr. 
McCurdy  inquired  into  the  matter  of  stationery,  he  ascertained  also  whether 
competitive  bids  were  asked  for  on  such  contracts.  The  witness  said  that  he 
directed  that  bids  should  be  asked  for,  and  that  he  remembered  that  some  other 
bids  than  those  accepted  were  presented,  but  in  this  he  was  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  details.  Mr.  Hughes  asked  him  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  Globe 
Printing  Company  and  the  Lawrence  firm  handled  the  bulk  of  the  Mutual’s 
printing  business.  Mr.  McCurdy  said  that  he  thought  there  was  no  question 
about  it.  Mr.  McCurdy  declined  to  approximate  the  amount  of  the  printing  that 
the  Globe  Printing  Company  and  the  Lawrence  firm  did. 

LITNCHES  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

Regarding  luncheons  which  are  given  to  Mutual  employees,  Mr.  McCurdy 
said  that  these  included  everybody  except  industrial  workers,  like  the  elevator 
men,  policemen  and  mechanics,  and  that  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  item  of  $72,000  which  the  luncheons  cost  the  first  year  that  they 
appeared  as  a  separate  item  on  the  reports  of  the  company.  Mr.  McCurdy 
denied,  laughingly,  that  the  qompany  had  a  wine  cellar,  as  far  as  he  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  Mr.  Beck  volunteered  to  back  him  up  in  this  opinion, 
adding: 

“As  far  as  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  terrapin  is  concerned,  I  haven’t  seen  it.  I  don’t 
think  any  officer  of  the  company  has.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  caterer 
produced  if  you  desire.” 


THE  THOMAS  L.  BOWLES’  CHARGES. 

Mr.  Hughes  at  last  got  around  to  the  settlement  with  Thomas  L.  Bowles. 
Mr.  McCurdy  went  into  the  change  in  the  agency  system  of  the  company  which 
led  up  to  the  friction  with  Bowles,  when  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  of  placing 
the  JNIilwaukee  agency  on  a  salary  basis. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  the  witness  about  the  letter  that  Mr.  Bowles  prepared  con¬ 
taining  charges  against  the  management  of  the  Mutual,  and  Mr.  McCurdy  said 
he  supposed  it  was  sent  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Mr.  McCurdy  said 
that  he  didn’t  have  a  copy  of  it  available,  and  didn’t  know  whether  it  was  on 
the  files  of  the  company.  His  explanation  was  that  he  had  removed  Bowles  for 
insubordination. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  produced  a  bulky  document  and  asked  the  witness  if  he 
recognized  it  as  the  Bowles  charges.  Mr.  McCurdy  said  he  didn’t,  because  he 
hadn’t  read  it,  and  he  didn’t  believe  his  trustees  had  read  it. 

Q.  You  discharged  him  without  looking  into  the  charges  made?  A.  I  read 
enou^  to  know  that  he  deserved  it,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  a  proper  ground  for  criticising  an  agent  who  sought 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  board  and  the  president  that  there  was  needless 
expense  in  the  management  of  the  company?  A.  If  an  agent  was  insubordinate 
he  deserved  to  be  dismissed,  anyhow,  and  then  if  he  had  charges  of  that  kind  to 
make  he  could  make  them  some  other  way,  but  not  as  long  as  he  remained 
an  agent  of  the  company  of  which  I  was  the  president  and  in  which  I  had  any 
authority  and  while  1  retained  my  self-respect. 

Mr.  McCurdy  just  after  that  said  he  thought  a  farmer  was  justified  in  buying 
a  rifle  to  shoot  a  skunk  instead  of  engaging  the  animal  at  close  quarters. 

Mr.  Hughes  began  to  examine  Mr.  McCurdy  on  the  question  of  the  profits 
which  his  son,  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  derived  from  the  foreign  business  of  the 
Mutual,  but  he  did  not  get  very  far  before  the  adjournment,  which  was  until 
M'ednesday  morning,  at  10  o’clock. 
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Reports  from  different  sections  of  the  country  indicate 
that  the  pending  investigation  of  life  insurance  affairs, 
and  the  widespread  discussion  of  the  subject,  does  not  affect 
materially  the  business  in  general.  The  “three  giants”  are 
the  companies  that  are  being  criticised,  and  until  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  concluded,  their  agents  find  it  difficult  to  secure  new 
applicants  for  insurance.  People  are,  apparently,  waiting  for 
an  explanation  of  the  charges  made  against  the  management 
of  these  companies,  and  holding  off  to  see  what  will  be  the 
final  result  of  the  investigation.  The  smaller  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  been  subjected  to  such  a  raking  fire  as  have  the 
larger  ones,  and  so  find  less  difficulty  in  securing  new  insur¬ 
ants.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted  that  the  public  has  never  taken  so 
much  interest  in  life  insurance  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
are  more  keenly  alive  than  ever  to  its  value  and  importance. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  year,  according  to  official  reports, 
showed  a  gain  in  business  for  nearly  all  the  companies,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  current  six  months  is  not  by  any  means 
discouraging.  Agents  should  put  forth  their  most  strenuous 
efforts  now  in  advocacy  of  life  insurance,  and  show  their 
loyalty  to  their  companies  by  presenting  the  subject  in  such 
a  convincing  manner  as  to  keep  up  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  secured.  The  hustlers,  under  such  conditions, 
will  always  get  the  best  results.  The  timid  canvasser  will  let 
the  prospect  discourage  him,  but  keeping  everlastingly  at 
work  will  bring  good  results  to  any  live  agent. 


The  causes  of  and  remedies  for  the  high  loss  ratio  on 
farm  barns  have  been  recently  discussed  at  length  by 
many  prominent  underwriters.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the 
chief  cause  of  fires  in  this  class  of  risk.  While  the  lightning 
hazard  takes  a  leading  position,  the  moral  hazard,  which  in¬ 
volves  owner,  tenant,  vindictive  enemy,  careless  tramp,  etc., 
is  credited  with  no  mean  proportion  of  the  loss  ratio.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  however,  appears  to  tend  toward  the 
lightning  hazard  as  the  one  most  prolific  of  fires.  One  of 
the  largest  American  companies  in  the  United  States  shows 
its  mean  lightning  loss  ratio  on  barns  for  the  past  five  years 
as  44.4  per  cent.  Then  again,  the  reports  of  iii  mutual 


companies  for  1903  show  2960  losses,  of  which  2165  were 
due  to  lightning;  75  per  cent  of  their  farm  and  25  per  cent 
of  all  their  losses  were  due  to  the  same  cause.  Some  of  the 
remedies  suggested  for  minimizing  the  losses  on  farm  barns 
are:  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance  of  an  inexpensive,  but  up-to-date, 
lightning  protective  device  to  apply  to  farm  barns  only; 
making  a  reduction  in  present  rates  an  inducement  for  its  in¬ 
stallation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  rates  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  companies’  standard.  “Double  the 
rates  first;  attempt  to  introduce  a  lightning  rod  that  is  of 
some  value,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  later  on,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  the  general  introduction  of  these  rods  lessens  the  loss 
by  lightning,  make  a  concession  in  rates  on  barns  so 
equipped,”  is  the  opinion  of  one  expert.  In  fact,  an  increase 
in  the  present  rates  is  suggested  by  practically  all  those  who 
have  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  farm  barn  question. 
Various  difficult  conditions  confront  the  underwriter  seeking 
to  ameliorate  the  admittedly  unprofitable  nature  of  this  class 
of  property.  The  individual  properties  are  of  relatively  small 
value,  with  an  amount  of  premium  involved  which  frequently 
does  not  offer  opportunity  for  a  sufficient  saving  to  form  an 
inducement  for  the  owner  to  expend  much  money  for  pro¬ 
tection,  even  if  he  is  able  so  to  do.  In  the  cases  of  new  barns, 
however,  timely  suggestions  by  local  insurance  agents  might 
result  in  the  installation  of  lightning  protective  devices,  and 
such  a  policy  would  gradually  better  the  fire-resisting  power 
of  the  class.  A  prominent  underwriter,  who  has  given  much 
time  to  the  study  of  farm  barn  risks,  is  of  opinion  that  better 
selection  and  inspection  of  risks,  and  closer  investigation  of 
losses,  will  improve  the  experience  on  all  classes  of  country 
business.  Agents  should  give  more  attention  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  financial  standing  of  barn  owners;  avoiding  those 
whose  condition  warrants  the  belief  that  they  would  prefer 
to  sell  out  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  only  writing 
others  (with  few  exceptions)  for,  say,  three-quarters  of  value. 
Fuller  particulars  might  be  required  concerning  risks  of  this 
class,  thus  enabling  the  head  offices  to  exercise  closer  super¬ 
vision  over  them.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  large  one.  A 
few  companies  extract  profit,  but  the  problem  of  making 
dividends  from  this  class  has  not  yet  been  solved  by  com¬ 
panies  generally. 


The  wide  discussion  of  life  insurance  that  has  been  going 
on  for  several  months  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
system  is  generally  recognized  as  a  most  beneficent  and 
valued  one,  and  that  every  one  should  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  it  affords.  At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  that  govern  the  practice  of  life  insurance.  Edito¬ 
rial  writers  and  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers,  who  are 
suggesting  means  and  methods  for  managing  companies  and 
perfecting  the  system,  betray  the  most  lamentable  ignorance 
in  the  matter,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  laymen  have  errone¬ 
ous  ideas  on  the  subject.  A  gentleman  said  recently  in  our 
presence  that,  as  a  result  of  the  present  agitation,  the  rates 
charged  for  life  insurance  would  be  reduced  one-third  or  one- 
half  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  This  is  a  grave  mistake, 
for  the  rates  are  based  upon  scientific  principles,  evolved  by 
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scientists  from  years  of  study  of  mortality  statistics.  Life 
insurance  companies,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  charge  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  rates,  such  differences  as  appear  showing 
that  the  American  companies  charge  a  trifle  less  than  the  for¬ 
eign  companies.  For  instance,  the  American  companies 
charge  for  $1000  of  insurance  at  age  35  on  the  ordinary  life 
plan,  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  $27.50,  while  the  British  com¬ 
panies  charge  an  average  of  $28.50  and  the  French  compa¬ 
nies  $30.70  and  the  German  companies  $29.60.  The  general 
acceptance  of  rates  so  nearly  uniform  by  the  older  companies, 
having  the  widest  experience,  is  proof  of  the  scientific  basis 
on  which  they  rest,  and  is  also  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  reduced — at  least  until 
the  death  rate  becomes  very  much  lower.  It  is  argued  that 
if  our  companies  would  dispense  with  their  agents,  thus  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  cost  of  obtaining  new  business,  the  premium 
rate  could  be  reduced.  Experience  does  not  sustain  this 
argument.  The  Equitable  of  London,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  British  companies,  employs  no  agents,  but  its  pre¬ 
mium  rate  is  $29.92  per  $1000  of  insurance  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  $27.50  charged  by  the  American  companies. 
The  rate  charged  by  the  London  Life,  which  employs  no 
agents,  is  $34.25  per  $1000.  These  foreign  companies  do 
not  push  for  business  as  ours  do,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
maintenance  by  the  American  companies  of  the  agency  sys¬ 
tem,  by  means  of  which  large  volumes  of  business  are  se¬ 
cured,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  policyholders.  Modern 
business  methods  demand  that  salesmen  shall  take  their 
wares  to  customers,  not  that  customers  shall  seek  the  goods. 
This  is  especially  true  in  life  insurance,  for  many  persons 
would  neglect  their  obvious  duty  to  provide  for  their  families 
were  the  subject  not  impressed  upon  them  by  representatives 
of  the  companies.  Hence  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
agency  system,  and  compensating  agents  according  to  their 
success  in  selling  life  insurance — as  salesmen  in  other  lines 
of  business  are  compensated. 

A  few  years  ago  the  experiment  of  providing  cheap  insur¬ 
ance  was  tried  by  certain  misguided  men,  who  proposed  to 
insure  people  on  the  assessment  plan  at  half  the  cost  of  old 
line  insurance.  They  offered  to  sell  insurance  at  a  low  rate, 
not  to  be  increased  wdth  the  advancing  age  of  the  insured, 
and  to  collect  the  assessments  as  deaths  occurred.  A  wave 
of  assessmentism  swept  over  the  country,  and  assessment 
companies  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  like  mushrooms  in  a  night. 
These  companies  were  officered  by  men  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  insurance  business,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  that  must  govern  if  success  is  to  be 
achieved,  often  merely  speculators,  or  worse,  whose  only  de¬ 
sire  was  to  get  the  people’s  money  without  giving  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  it.  For  a  time  assessmentism,  or  cheap  insurance, 
flourished,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons  paid 
their  money  to  the  companies.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  system  was  a  fallacy, 
that  the  death  claims  of  the  companies  exceeded  their  in¬ 
come,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  their  salvation.  Some  com¬ 
panies  struggled  along  for  a  few  years,  their  deluded  mem¬ 
bers  hoping  that  matters  would  take  a  favorable  turn,  but 
finally  they  all  succumbed,  till  at  the  present  time  there  is 


scarcely  one  left  to  mourn  the  fate  of  the  many  hundreds  that 
fell  by  the  wayside.  The  failures  of  these  assessment  con¬ 
cerns  were  most  disastrous  to  their  members,  many  being 
uninsLirable  in  regular  companies,  and  they  found  them¬ 
selves  minus  their  money  and  their  insurance.  The  regular 
companies,  on  the  other  hand,  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  have  conducted  their  business  on  a  scientific  plan, 
selling  insurance  at  a  reasonable  and  comparatively  uniform 
price,  proving  that  the  system  itself  can  stand  all  tests  and 
meet  all  obligations  when  capably  and  honestly  conducted. 
Those  who  are  clamoring  for  cheaper  insurance  should  heed 
the  history  of  assessmentism  in  this  country. 


Although  the  I'ennessee  Legislature  last  year  ap¬ 
pointed  a  conmiittee  to  investigate  fire  insurance  mat¬ 
ters,  a  majority  of  the  legislators  apparently  placed  little 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  committee  to  get  at  the  truth, 
or  else  believed  that  the  edict  of  that  august  body  (the  legis¬ 
lature)  was  sufficient  to  change  past  underwriting  losses  into 
profits.  The  committee  reported  that,  notwithstanding  the 
moderately  high  average  premium  rate  prevailing  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  losses  in  that  State  required  74.7  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
miums  in  1904,  62.1  per  cent  in  1903,  and  66.4  per  cent  on  an 
average  for  the  twenty-three  years,  1880  to  1902,  inclusive. 
It  tabulated  the  results  in  various  States,  and  said: 

It  will  be  .seen  from  this  table  that  for  1903  there  were  forty 
States,  and  for  the  period  of  1880  to  1902  inclusive,  there  were  forty- 
three  States  having  a  lower  loss  ratio  than  Tennessee.  The  business 
for  1904  in  Tennessee  shows  that  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  pre¬ 
miums  received  the  companies  have  paid  out  in  losses  $74.71.  The 
testimony  of  a  large  number  of  reputable  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  stock  companies,  shows  that  it  requires  from  thirty-four  to  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  premium  receipts  for  expenses.  If  this  testimony 
be  true,  and  we  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  aggregate  fire 
insurance  business  in  Tennessee  for  1904  was  done  at  a  loss  to  the 
companies. 

Despite  this  positive  evidence  that  there  has  been  no 
profit  in  the  business  in  Tennessee  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  and  that,  even  with  organization  and  co-operation,  the 
companies  did  not  make  money  but  sold  insurance  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  Tennessee  for  less  than  cost,  the  legislature  enacted 
a  law  well  calculated  to  drive  insurance  capital  from  the 
State,  and  which  has,  in  fact,  already  caused  some  compa¬ 
nies  to  withdraw.  The  consequent  shortage  in  the  amount 
of  fire  insurance  available,  especially  in  the  congested  dis¬ 
trict  of  Nashville,  is  awakening  business  men  to  the  asinine 
character  of  the  legislation  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  naturally  dislike  high  insur¬ 
ance  rates,  but  the  remedy  lies  largely  in  their  own  hands 
(by  the  improvement  of  risks)  and  in  those  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  State  legislature  and  in  municipal  councils. 
The  results  of  the  Tennessee  operations  of  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  as  above  summarized,  show  that  the  com¬ 
panies  have  been  singularly  lenient,  and  that  other  sections 
of  the  country  have  had  to  make  up  for  Tennessee’s  defi¬ 
ciencies.  In  Nashville,  particularly,  the  losses  for  ten  years 
are  said  to  have  averaged  62.6  per  cent  of  premiums,  and  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  to  have  amounted  to  240 
per  cent  of  premiums.  It  is  manifest  that  it  would  be  no 
hardship  to  the  fire  insurance  companies  to  withdraw  and 
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leave  Nashville,  or  Tennessee,  without  insurance — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  be  a  money-saving  proposition  for  them;  the 
hardship  would  fall  upon  the  local  agents  and  the  insured. 
Business  men  and  legislators  should  realize  that  in  a  State 
having  such  a  high  burning  ratio  as  has  Tennessee,  encour¬ 
agement  and  not  discouragement  is  the  most  expedient  pol¬ 
icy  to  pursue  in  relation  to  insurance  matters.  Had  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  in  its  last  session,  instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  anti-compact  recommendation  of  the  committee  and 
rejecting  the  remaining  recommendations,  simply  reversed 
its  procedure,  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  companies  to 
continue  in  business  in  Tennessee,  and  of  ultimately  securing 
lower  premium  rates,  would  have  been  much  greater.  When 
a  company  must  depend  solely  upon  its  own  records  for  its 
guidance,  it  is  much  less  certain  as  to  what  is  a  proper  pre¬ 
mium  to  charge  for  risks  of  a  particular  class  than  it  would 
be  if  it  could  consult  with  others,  and  so  more  closely 
gauge  the  fire  hazard  of  the  class.  The  consequence  is  that, 
if  its  limited  experience  with  a  given  class  of  property  is  un¬ 
favorable,  it  either  ceases  writing  risks  of  that  class,  or 
charges  what  may  be  an  unnecessarily  high  premium;  and 
such  action  is  simply  due  to  its  legal  inability  to  ascertain 
the  true  conditions.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  when  a 
company  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  co-operate,  especially  in 
a  State  in  which  business  has  been  uniformly  unprofitable  as 
a  whole,  it  will  demand  rates  at  least  as  high  as  those  which 
were  previously  in  vogue,  and  considerably  higher  on  special 
classes  of  property  which  have  proved  unsatisfactory  to  that 
particular  company.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  general  ex¬ 
perience  that,  where  companies  enjoy  the  unrestricted  privi¬ 
lege  of  co-operation,  as  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  other 
States,  the  average  rates  of  premium  are  the  lowest  in  the 
country;  while  in  most  of  the  States  having  anti-compact 
laws,  the  average  premium  rate  is  much  higher,  and  a  result 
of  the  extreme  development  of  the  anti-compact  idea  is  seen 
in  the  withdrawal  of  practically  all  companies  from  Arkan¬ 
sas.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  above  pre¬ 
sented  is  obvious.  We  trust  that  by  the  time  another  session 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  convenes,  a  reasonable  senti¬ 
ment  will  have  grown  up  in  that  State  which  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  way  of  sensible  and  encouraging  legislation  along  fire 
insurance  lines. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEY  S. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Board  of  Underwriters  has  a  by-law  which  provides  that  only 
agents  of  authorized  companies  and  officers  of  city  companies  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership.  Recently  the  rule  was  applied  to  an  applicant 
who  represented  a  Lloyds  association,  and  whose  request  for  mem¬ 
bership  was  therefore  refused. 

The  Columbia  Insurance  Company  of  Jersey  City  recently  lost  an 
agent  in  the  West  whose  Union  companies  demanded  the  enforcement 
of  the  separation  rule.  The  Columbia  does  no  regular  fire  business, 
but  because  its  policies  were  written  upon  commercial  travelers 
floaters  and  automobiles,  the  Union  decided  that  it  is  a  competitor  and 
must  be  treated  as  a  non-Union  office.  This  is  technically  correct,  but 
in  this  section  the  Columbia  is  regarded  as  a  marine  office  only. 

Under  the  Exchange  rules,  the  companies  are  debarred  from  writing 


floaters  under  any  other  than  prescribed  forms,  but  one  quite  promi¬ 
nent  William  street  office  has  indulged  in  a  number  of  merchandise 
floaters  covering  everywhere  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  district  at 
the  regular  city  rates,  with  a  limitation  of  loss  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
amount  written  and  without  any  co-insurance  clause  whatever.  As 
this  is  a  kind  of  floater  which  got  the  Royal  Exchange,  under  its 
former  administration,  in  hot  water  with  the  Massachusetts  Department, 
it  was  supposed  the  agency  company  had  abandoned  them.  The  policy, 
which  on  Monday  was  in  the  hands  of  a  broker,  was  written  through  a 
New  Jersey  agency  within  twenty  miles  of  this  city.  It  is  dangerous 
underwriting,  in  view  of  the  action  in  Massachusetts. 

The  conference,  the  other  day,  between  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  the  local  agents’  National  Association,  lasted  nearly  two 
hours,  and  ended  in  a  resolution  requesting  the  local  agents  to  prepare 
some  form  of  decree  which  can  be  enforced  to  prevent  raids  on  agents’ 
business  by  outside  brokers.  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems. 
There  are  several  features  in  the  business  which  combine  to  give  con¬ 
trol  of  large  and  important  lines  to  brokers,  in  cases  where  the  owners 
live  in  cities  distant  from  the  agencies.  What  the  agents  are  seeking 
is  to  keep  the  commissions  at  home.  This  is  not  always  so  easy  when 
the  broker  has  influence  at  headquarters.  But  the  movement  to 
divide  the  plunder  is  not  unreasonable,  and  we  are  told  the  brokers  do 
not  seriously  oppose  it. 

The  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  fire  offices  have  no 
right  to  accept  liability  for  explosion  losses  or  waive  the  policy  clauses 
against  naphtha,  etc.,  in  the  policies  on  city  gasworks,  is  a  surprise  to 
several  companies  which  have  written  these  clauses  with  great  liber¬ 
ality  and  freedom  in  the  past.  The  English  companies  have  led  in  the 
acceptance,  chiefly  because  their  home  office  policies  in  England  cover 
such  risks.  If  the  decision  at  Albany  shall  stand,  then  a  lot  of  business 
must  be  rewritten  with  the  objectionable  clauses  erased,  which  will 
upset  policies  on  gasworks  in  this  city ;  but  as  the  same  form  is  used 
on  similar  property  in  other  cities,  it  is  only  an  added  instance  of  how 
much  more  freedom  is  enjoyed  in  other  cities  than  in  Greater  New- 
York. 

The  Tennessee  Insurance  Commissioner  has  been  in  the  city  during 
the  week,  in  attendance  upon  the  legislative  investigation  at  the  City 
Hall.  Incidentally,  he  has  learned  of  what  a  pickle  the  property- 
holders  in  Nashville  are  on  account  of  his  interference  in  the  rates  of 
his  home  city.  It  is  probable  the  Nashvillians  may  inquire  why  his 
drastic  notions  are  not  applicable  to  Kno.xville,  where  rates  have  been 
raised,  and  to  Memphis,  where  there  is  just  as  much  combination  as  in 
Nashville. 

The  announcement  that  the  Real  Estate  Owners  Association  have 
repudiated  the  fire  insurance  company  which  is  being  organized  in  the 
name  of  P.  B.  Armstrong,  was  quite  a  surprise.  The  indefatigible 
organizer  is  not  disheartened  by  the  action  of  the  association,  and 
says  he  will  proceed  with  the  organization  without  them.  Their  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  scheme  seems  to  have  come  pretty  late,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  working  like  a  Trojan  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  for  several  months. 

The  Exchange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  Philadelphia  venture  which  seeks  business  by  circular  and  leaflets 
from  department  stores  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  plan  reads  like  an  inter-insurance  scheme,  but  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  ordinary  mutual. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  active  working  underwriters,  as  the  result 
of  the  vacation  end,  has  been  very  heavy  during  the  past  week. 

A  partial  answer  was  given  in  the  last  board  meeting,  to  the  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Exchange,  that  certain  equipments  of  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers  which  received  respectively  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent  credit  under 
the  old  rules,  are  now  entitled  to  no  credit  at  all.  The  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  is  the  difference  in  the  capacity  of  tanks  under  the  former 
rates  and  the  present  requirements.  It  was  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the 
zero  mark  as  the  credit,  the  sprinklers  were  still  there  and  as  fit  for 
service  as  when  first  installed  under  the  standards  then  approved. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  the  proposed  investigation  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  economies  of  the  board  is  the  resignation  of  the  second 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  creation  of  a  brand 
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iicvv  committee  of  nine,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board. 
1  here  is  a  proviso  that,  whenever  any  of  the  Departments  are  under 
the  glass,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  supervising  that  Department 
sliall  be  added.  Ihe  indisposition  to  tackle  this  investigation  would  be 
laughable  if  it  were  not  so  important.  The  one  cry  which  rises  above 
the  others  is  that  the  integrity  of  the  board  must  be  preserved,  and 
that  between  the  Exchange  and  the  board  the  companies  are  expend¬ 
ing  too  much  money. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
condition  of  the  automatic  alarm  system  has  been  distributed  by  the 
board. 

J.  M.  C.  Johnston,  fire  manager  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile, 
died  recently  in  London,  of  kidney  trouble.  On  receipt  of  this  news, 
Eire  Manager  W.  T.  Price  immediately  sailed  for  England.  The 
deceased  gentleman  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Four  shares  of  the  Home  sold  at  auction  recently  at  506. 

J.  Ramsay  Barry  &  Co.  of  this  city  have  been  appointed  Eastern 
general  agents  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  appointed  E.  R. 
Kennedy,  Henry  Evans  and  Chas.  G.  Smith  a  committee  to  advocate 
the  amendment  of  section  105  of  the  building  code,  so  that  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  fireproof  wood  be  eliminated. 

The  North  River  Fire  has  removed  its  offices  to  95  William  street, 
which  the  company  purchased  and  had  thoroughly  overhauled. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  State  organization  of  butchers  recently 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  look  after  legislation  at 
Albany.  The  names  of  the  “lobbyists”  who  are  to  be  employed  were 
not  given,  but,  no  doubt,  a  “butchers’  legislative  investigation  com¬ 
mittee”  will  be  able  to  locate  them,  and  ascertain  how  much  each  is 
paid  for  his  services. 

Over  seventy  companies  which  have  subscribed  to  the  General  Ad¬ 
justment  Bureau,  responded  to  a  call  for  a  general  meeting,  which  was 
held  yesterday  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
the  city:  F.  W.  Sargeant,  president  New  Hampshire  Fire;  W.  S. 
Jordan  and  R.  P.  Spencer,  of  the  new  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  general 
agency  of  Jordan  &  Spencer;  Chas.  H.  Wilson,  Denver,  Col.;  Russell 
Larr  of  the  Thames  &  Batre  general  agency  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  regular  October  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  society’s  rooms,  73 
William  street.  Morris  Putnam  Stevens,  LL.  M.,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Insurance,  Old  and  New,”  which  proved  most  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  large  audience. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life,  held 
October  ii,  the  following  was  passed  unanimously: 

“Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  shall  not, 
through  any  committee,  officer,  employee,  or  otherwise,  contribute 
money  to  any  political  party  or  organization  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
soever.” 

Norris  Sutherland,  who,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  acting 
as  Eastern  superintendent  of  agents  for  the  Union  Central  Life, 
has  resigned  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  in  a  confidential  position  with  the  executive 
department.  He  leaves  the  Union  Central  with  the  best  wishes  of  all 
concerned,  and  his  friends  generally  congratulate  him  on  his  selection 
by  so  prominent  a  company. 

John  W.  B.  Van  de  Water  has  .been  elected  secretary  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Life  and  H.  A.  Baker  medical  director.  Mr.  Van  de  Water  has 
been  with  the  company  for  fifteen  years,  and  Dr.  Baker,  who  has  been 
acting  medical  director  for  the  eompany  for  a  short  time,  has  a  wide 
experience  as  a  general  practitioner. 

The  voting  trustees  of  the  Equitable  Life  recently  nominated  J.  D. 
Kernan  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  C.  Redfield  of  Brooklyn  as  directors, 
and  their  election  immediately  followed.  Within  a  short  time  a 
circular  letter  inviting  nominations  for  directors  will  be  sent  to  policy¬ 
holders. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

B.  B.  Whittemore,  representing  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  and  Edward  Atkinson,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Union,  have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Fire  Commissioner  Wells  and  Chief  Cheswell  of  Boston,  and  the 
cliiefs  of  a  number  of  suburban  fire  departments,  held  a  conference,  the 
past  week,  when  ways  and  means  for  mutual  help  in  coping  with  big 
fires  were  discussed.  One  point  discussed  was  the  universal  hose 
couplings.  Railroad  help  in  carrying  engines  was  also  discussed.  One 
result  of  the  conference  was  a  decision  to  adopt  the  universal  coup¬ 
lings  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

President  Edward  Atkinson  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual 
lias  issued  a  circular  letter,  urgently  advising  the  inspection  of  sprink¬ 
ler  systems  and  hydrants,  in  preparation  for  the  cold  months. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  has  laid  upon  the  table  the 
executive  committee’s  recommendation  to  promulgate  rates  for  rents 
and  leasehold  interests  in  all  tariffs  as  “same  rate  as  building;”  and 
that  an  eighty  per  cent  building  rate  be  used  in  cases  where  guarantee 
is  given  that  eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  annual  rental  will  be 
insured,  the  fiat  rate  to  be  used  in  other  cases. 

The  Exchange  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
the  Exchange  short  rate  cancellation  table  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
one  in  use  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  organization  of  a  suburban  fire  underwriters’  association,  for 
the  metropolitan  district  outside  Boston,  is  contemplated.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  association,  or  the  present  suburban  association  in  a 
rejuvenated  condition,  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  members,  said  body  to  work  in  conjunction  and  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  suburban  agents  over  the  control  of  commissions  outside 
Boston  i)roper,  by  the  Boston  board,  is  responsible  for  the  suggestion 
of  this  idea. 

All  but  five  members  of.  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
have  signed  the  agreement,  relative  to  commissions,  between  the 
board  and  the  companies. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

John  M.  Holcombe,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  will  be 
among  the  principal  speakers  at  the  fall  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Boston  Life  Underwriters  .'\ssociation,  Wednesday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  22. 

The  Massachusetts  Police  Association  will  organize  an  assessment 
insurance  fund,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  legislature. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  committee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia,  having 
in  charge  the  securing  of  subscriptions  toward  the  fund  needed  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  its  new  quarters  at  423  Walnut  street,  has  met 
with  a  generous  response  from  most  of  the  offices  on  the  street,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  new  rooms  will  be  ready  for  inspection  on 
Saturday.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  lunch  room  for  members  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  quarters,  will  be  ready  for  business  on  Monday 
next. 

By  a  vote  of  the  companies,  the  Underwriters  Association  of  the 
Middle  Department  has  been  authorized  to  take  charge  of  Warren, 
Sussex  and  Hunterdon  counties.  New  Jersey,  and  a  committee,  of 
which  the  German-American’s  special  agent,  J.  M.  Woodroffe  of  this 
city,  is  chairman,  has  been  appointed  to  organize  local  boards  in  the 
territory  named. 

Louis  S.  Amonson,  recently  elected  secretary  of  the  agency  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Fire  of  this  city,  after  twenty-one  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  company,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
November  i.  In  accepting  it,  the  board  of  directors  take  occasion  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Rumor  has  it  that  many  other  changes  in  the  official  body  of 
the  American  will  take  place  in  May  next.  It  is  said  that  Secretary 
Waite  Bliven  will  retire  at  that  time,  and  that  President  John  H. 
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Packard,  Jr.,  will  be  succeeded  by  Clarence  E.  Porter,  president  of 
the  Spring  Garden  Fire,  the  other  Philadelphia  insurance  corporation 
which  is  controlled  by  Frelinghuysen  interests.  In  an  endeavor  to 
protect  the  minority  stockholders,  the  directors  of  the  American  are 
said  to  have  declined  to  recognize  the  new  interests,  unless  provision 
is  made  to  take  the  stock  of  said  minority  holders  at  between  175 
and  200. 

Indication  of  the  better  feeling  regarding  the  Delaware  Insurance 
Company  was  evidenced  last  week,  when  an  odd  lot  of  shares  brought 
3154.  and  a  bid  of  30  failed  to  bring  out  any  further  offering  of  the 
stock.  Shares  sold  the  week  before  at  28p2- 

Hazlett  &  Moss  have  been  appointed  second  agents  of  the  Georgia 
Home,  reporting  to  Brown  &  Smythe. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of  this 
city  will  be  held  on  December  6,  to  act  on  a  proposed  increase  of  the 
capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  Favorable  action  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  on  the  proposition  at  that  time,  and  the  company  will  then  be 
entered  in  New  York  and  several  other  States. 

William  L.  Bradway  has  been  given  an  agency  of  the  State  Fire 
of  Liverpool,  succeeding  George  E.  Wagner  &  Co. 

An  innovation  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
is  the  denoting,  by  an  asterisk  in  the  published  rating  of  each  risk,  the 
highest  rated  occupancy,  and  therefore  the  one  which  controls  the  rate. 

Alexander  W.  Wister,  Jr.,  of  Alexander  W.  Wister  &  Son,  who  has 
been  so  ill  for  more  than  a  year,  returned  last  week,  much  improved 
in  health. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  recently  organized  Philadelphia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  began  business  last  week,  and,  in  the  words  of  former  Insurance 
Commissioner  Colonel  James  H.  Lambert,  “the  representative  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  directorate  attests  the  thoroughly  responsible  character  of 
the  men  who  will  direct  its  affairs  to  what,  let  us  hope,  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  and  prosperous  career.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  so,  for  statistics  show  that  the  people  are  more  responsive  than 
ever  to  the  sale  of  life  insurance.  There  must,  of  course,  be  ample 
and  genuine  protection  afforded  the  policyholders.  They  are  entitled 
to  this  sure  protection.  And  there  is  no  better  guarantee  of  protection 
than  men  of  known  probity  and  honor  at  the  helm,  such  as  the  di¬ 
rectorate  of  the  Philadelphia  reveals.  The  Philadelphia  Mutual  has 
a  great  opportunity  before  it — let  it  be  hoped  that  the  new  company 
will  take  full  advantage  of  the  widening  field  for  life  insurance,  and 
thus  add  to  the  commercial  honor  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  company  is 
linked  so  closely  with  the  city  itself,  making  it  essentially  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  business  institution.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Endowment  Bond  Company,  to  organize  which 
Fred.  D.  Doty  recently  resigned  his  position  as  manager  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  United  States  Life,  has  been  successfully  launched  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  and  began  business  last  week.  Mr. 
Doty  is  president  of  the  company,  and  many  prominent  business  men 
of  this  citv  are  connected  with  it  in  an  official  capacity.  Its  offices  are 
in  the  Commonwealth  building. 

William  B.  Reed,  Jr.,  and  Irvin  Zimmerman  have  been  appointed 
superintendents  of  agencies  of  the  Middle  department  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Life,  which  is  controlled  and  operated  by  a  new  corporation  known 
as  the  Manhattan  Agency  Security  Company,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $75, 000,  of  which  $25,000  has  been  paid  in.  Mr.  Reed  was 
formerly  the  manager  of  the  Manhattan  Life  at  Baltimore,  and  Mr. 
Zimmerman  was  connected  with  the  Security  Life  and  Annuity,  as 
instructor  of  agents. 

The  report,  several  weeks  ago,  that  the  managership  of  the  branch 
of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  in  this  city  had  been  transferred 
from  E.  R.  Hunt  to  Stone,  Mathews  &  Co.,  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
premature,  owing  to  the  fact  that  under  Mr.  Hunt’s  contract  with  the 
company,  sufficient  notice  had  not  been  given  him  of  the  contemplated 
change.  In  the  meantime,  neither  of  the  parties  has  been  acting  as  the 
representative  of  the  company,  but  the  snarl  bids  fair  to  be  settled  by 
compromise  shortly.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hunt  intends  in  the 
future  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  the  building  up  of  a  general 
insurance  brokerage  business. 


COMMUNICATION. 


As  to  Directors  of  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

While  so  many  suggestions  are  being  made  for  “reforming”  life  insur¬ 
ance  methods,  I  beg  to  submit  one  for  consideration.  The  testimony 
taken  by  the  investigating  committee  indicates,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
source  of  all  the  trouble  lies  in  the  indifference  of  the  directors  of  the 
companies,  which  has  resulted  in  reposing  too  much  power  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers.  Take  the  Equitable,  for  example.  Its  board  of  directors 
consists  of  fifty-two  members,  generally  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high 
standing,  who  have  been  chosen  on  the  theory  that  their  names  lend 
character  to  the  company,  and  will  induce  the  public  to  have  confidence 
in  it.  Agents  use  them  as  an  advertisement,  and  “point  with  pride”  to 
the  array  of  names  of  men  of  such  prominence  as  a  guarantee  that 
nothing  can  go  wrong  under  their  supervision.  Conceding  that  the 
directors  are  all  honorable  and  well-meaning  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
highly  successful  in  other  lines,  the  trouble  is  that,  as  directors,  they 
do  not  direct,  leaving  the  management  of  the  company  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  officers.  On  the  board  are  several  of  the  officers,  who  are 
also  members  of  the  important  committees.  Of  course,  they  are  capable 
of  “steering”  such  committees,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  their  acts  as 
individual  officers  are  approved  by  the  committees  of  which  they  are 
members,  and  approved  by  the  board,  of  which  they  are  members,  when 
reported  by  such  committee. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  these  prominent  business  men  can  give 
up  their  time  in  looking  after  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  in  which  they 
have  no  special  interest,  for  the  paltry  fee  paid  them  for  attendance  at 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  board.  Most  of  them  are  also  directors  of 
other  corporations — some  of  them  in  from  ten  to  fifty — and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  attend  to  all  of  them.  They  contribute  what  is 
desired  of  them,  the  use  of  their  names  for  advertising  purposes.  The 
Equitable  could  not  afford  to  pay  them  a  salary  that  would  compensate 
them  for  the  time  required  to  actually  supervise  the  business. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  boards  of  directors  or  trustees  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  be  reduced  to  a  fair  working  force,  and 
that  they  be  paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object  to  them  to  give 
their  time  to  the  work  the  policyholders  expect  of  them.  Using  the 
Equitable  again  as  an  Illustration,  I  would  suggest  that  the  board  of 
directors  be  reduced  to  fifteen  members,  and  that  they  be  paid  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year  each,  but  that  no  officers  or  other  person  receiving 
compensation  from  the  company  be  eligible  for  a  position  on  the  board. 
These  fifteen  directors  should  make  up  the  various  committees,  and  the 
executive  officers  and  the  committees  should  be  required  to  report 
weekly  to  the  full  board  of  directors.  The  management  of  the  company 
would  thus  be  vested  in  the  board  of  directors,  who  would  delegate  to 
the  executive  officers  such  duties  as  they  might  desire  them  to  perform. 
Fifteen  directors  at  $10,000  a  year  each  would  amount  to  $150,000,  a  sum 
that  could  readily  be  saved  by  adjusting  the  salaries  of  officers  upon  a 
less  extravagant  basis,  abolishing  superfluous  officials  and  doing  away 
with  all  fees.  In  fact,  the  fees  now  paid  directors  for  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board  and  to  the  committees  nearly  equals  this  sum.  The 
advantage  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  “one  man  power”  and  vastly 
increased  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  companies.  That  re¬ 
organization  and  new  economies  in  the  great  life  insurance  companies 
must  result  from  the  investigation  now  in  progress,  and  in  response  to 
a  general  public  demand,  is  inevitable,  and  I  suggest  that  the  plan  I 
propose  will  tend  greatly  to  satisfy  public  demands,  and  give  greater 
assurance  that  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  companies  will  be  properly 
safeguarded.  Solicitor. 

New  York,  October  21. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Septic  Poisoning  Clause. 

There  are  a  variety  of  septic  poisoning  clauses  used  in  connection  with 
accident  policies  written  on  surgeons,  physicians  and  dentists,  but  most 
physicians  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  amount  of  protection  offered  under 
this  clause.  In  some  instances  this  clause  provides  that  the  wound  in 
which  the  septic  matter  is  introduced  must  happen  at  the  time  of  an 
operation,  that  is,  the  wound  and  poisoning  must  be  simultaneous. 
Septic  poisoning  occurring  by  reason  of  a  pre-existing  wound,  a  hang¬ 
nail  or  skin  abrasion,  is  not  covered  by  such  a  clause.  According  to  the 
experience  of  one  New  York  company,  ninety  per  cent  of  blood  poisoning 
cases  arise  from  causes  other  than  wounds  suffered  in  professional  op¬ 
erations.  This  is  an  important  consideration  when  selecting  a  policy 
for  a  physician  or  dentist. 


Accident  Policy  Reforms. 

President  Seward  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty,  recently  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expression  of  opinion  regarding  proposed  accident  reforms;  “All 
effort  to  correct  policies  by  eliminating  this,  that,  and  the  other  fea¬ 
ture,  is  futile,  except  on  the  basis  of  making  an  absolutely  uniform 
standard  form  of  policy.  Just  as  soon  as  one  undesirable  feature  is 
eliminated,  new  features  invented  by  some  manager  are  put  in;  which 
m’ay  or  may  not  be  undesirable  from  an  underwriting  standpoint,  but 
are  more  or  less  effective  for  the  work  of  solicitors.  Whether  it  will 
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ever  be  possible  to  get  a  standard  form,  is  open  to  doubt;  and  it  is  open 
to  doubt,  also,  whether  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
public  gets  benefit  when  competition  is  open,  and  some  companies,  at 
least,  may  be  trusted  to  know  how  far  they  can  afford  to  go.” 


Plate  Glass  Losses. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  belief 
among  plate  glass  managers  that  locality  is  a  prime  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  rates,  and  that  the  loss  ratio  is  always  highest  in  thickly  settled 
districts,  especially  where  children  are  numerous,  has  examined  10,000 
losses  adjusted  in  New  York  city  during  the  past  tour  years.  The  losses 
occurred  principally  in  stores,  and  the  figures  embrace  all  losses  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  city  except  those  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which  were 
omitted  for  special  reasons.  Of  the  whole  number,  9403  were  due  directly 
to  external  causes  and  597  to  internal  causes.  Of  the  9403  externals,  1960 
were  due  to  various  causes  too  numerous  to  mention;  438  to  high  winds 
and  heavy  rain;  1989  to  unknown  causes  and  5016  to  stone-throwing  and 
ball  playing.  To  this  latter  item  should  be  added  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  loss  due  to  unknown  causes,  bringing  the  stone-throwing  and  bali- 
playing  item  up  to  seventy  per  cent  of  all  losses.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  1960  losses  due  to  various  causes,  some  bearing  a  relation  to  the 
business  and  some  not.  If  these  are  divided  between  the  business  and 
locality  classifications,  charging  two-thirds  to  the  former  and  one-third 
to  the  latter,  it  becomes  even  more  evident  that  the  largest  proportion 
of  all  losses  are  due  to  external  causes  having  no  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  When  the  Lloyds  Company  tabulated  its  experience  covering  a  long 
period  in  New  York  city,  it  found  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  losses 
were  due  to  stone-throwing,  apart  from  the  number  of  unknown  causes. 


Bank  Burglaries  Fewer  This  Year. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  to 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 
1905,  the  number  of  attempts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  to  rob  banks 
fell  off  from  113  in  1904  to  93  in  1905.  In  1904  there  were  12  bank  rob¬ 
beries  in  Illinois,  12  in  Minnesota  and  14  in  Nebraska.  In  1905  there 
were  10  in  Illinois,  6  in  Minnesota  and  6  in  Nebraska,  so  that  Illinois 
shows  the  poorest  record  for  the  two  years. 


Year’s  Record  of  Accidents, 

In  the  twelve  months  ended  on  June  30,  1905,  886  persons  were  killed 
and  13,783  injured  in  railroad  accidents  in  this  country,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  just  issued.  Com¬ 
parison  with  1904  shows  an  increase  of  11  killed  and  4123  injured.  The 
number  of  employees  killed  shows  a  decrease  of  106.  There  were  1231 
collisions  and  1535  derailments,  of  which  163  collisions  and  168  derail¬ 
ments  affected  passenger  trains.  The  damage  to  railroad  property  was 
$2,410,671. 


Mutual  Liability  Company  Formed. 

On  October  18,  the  Illinois  Department  licensed  the  Illinois  Operators 
Mutual  Employers  Liability  Insurance  Company,  the  first  company  of 
its  kind  to  be  organized  under  the  new  law  which  went  Into  effect  on 
July  1,  1905.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  company  is  doing  away 
with  the  services  of  local  attorneys  to  look  after  cases  filed  against  coal 
companies.  General  counsel  will  be  engaged  to  take  charge  of  all  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  gives  corporations  engaged 
in  a  similar  business  the  right  to  organize  mutual  companies.  The  or¬ 
ganization  includes  thirty-two  coal  companies  of  Illinois. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes 

— The  Federal  Casualty  Company  is  being  organized  on  the  mutual 
plan  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

— D.  G.  Luckett  and  J.  W.  Hinkley  were  recently  elected  directors  of 
the  United  States  Casualty,  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board. 

— The  North  American  Accident  has  entered  Wisconsin  and  placed  B. 
P.  Scott,  manager  of  agents,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  organization. 

— The  Employers  Liability  is  preparing  to  write  steam  boiler  Insurance, 
and  General  Manager  S.  S.  Brown  of  the  home  office  will  remain  in  this 
country  until  the  new  department  is  in  full  running  order. 

—A  recent  report  on  British  mine  accidents  shows  that  whereas  the 
underground  death  rate  for  mines  fifty  years  ago  was  more  than  5  per 
thousand,  the  death  rate  in  1904  was  only  1.3  per  thousand. 

— The  American  Assurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  State  of  Washington,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
company’s  affairs  by  the  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  of  that  State. 
This  company  is  now  writing  combination  health,  accident  and  life  in¬ 
surance  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Washington,  and 


contemplates  opening  up  a  number  of  other  States  in  the  near  future. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  fully  paid  up  of  $100,000,  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  more  than  $50,000. 

— William  Klein,  well  known  as  a  lawyer,  who  was  badly  injured  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  wreck  at  Harrisburg,  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  lost  their  lives,  has  begun  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  recover 
$200,000  for  personal  injuries. 

— The  companies  writing  bank  burglary  insurance  have  instructed  their 
agents  not  to  cover  lines  in  towns  of  less  than  1000  population.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  poor  police  protection  in  towns  of  this  size  has  caused 
a  vei-y  high  loss  ratio  on  this  class  of  business  during  the  last  few 
years. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  rendered  a  decision  holding  the 
members  of  the  board  of  public  works  aud  their  sureties  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  injuries  received  by  pedestrians  by  reason  of  defective  sid6- 
walks,  and  making  that  board  and  its  bondsmen  responsible  for  failure 
to  keep  the  streets  in  proper  repair. 

— The  United  States  Casualty  has  amended  its  physicians’  defense 
policy  by  eliminating  the  clause  wherein  liability  is  not  acknowledged 
when  a  physician  sues  on  a  bill  and  the  debtor  then  sues  for  damage  for 
alleged  malpractice.  It  also  explicitly  states  it  will  reimburse  a  policy¬ 
holder  for  the  amount  he  pays  on  a  judgment. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


Bank  E.xaminations. 

Considerable  has  been  said  regarding  the  unreliability  of  government 
examinations  of  national  banks,  and  this  argument  finds  favor  with  many 
against  Federal  supervision  of  insurance  companies.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  depositors  of  the  defunct  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  National  Bank,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted: 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  examiner  acts  more  as  a  coroner  than  as  a 
physician.  Bank  after  bank  fails,  and  proves  to  have  been  in  rotten 
condition  for  years,  yet  it  has  been  passed  on  as  solvent  by  the  bank 
examiners  at  least  five  times  each  year.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  national  bank  examinations  as  conducted  by  the 
government  officials  are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  lull  the  depositors 
and  stockholders  with  a  false  sense  of  security  which  would  not  obtain 
if  they  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  scrutiny  of  conditions. 
The  value  of  the  average  bank  examiner  seems  to  us  about  the  same  as 
the  vermiform  appendix  in  the  human  system,  able  only  to  breed  in¬ 
flammation  after  the  patient  is  past  help.  We  call  upon  our  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  to  consider  this  subject,  hoping  that  he  may  devise  an 
amendment  to  the  national  banking  law,  whereby  the  wrecking  of  banks 
by  faithless  officials  may  cease  to  be  a  healthful  pastime,  and  also  pro¬ 
viding  with  heavy  penalties  for  non-observance  that  examiners  shall  ex¬ 
amine  and  directors  shall  direct. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  eight  weeks  before  the  failure  of  the 
bank  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  granted  the  bank  a  certificate 
renewing  its  charter. 


Keystone  Bonding  Company  Organizing. 

The  Philadelphia  surety  company  of  which  Paul  Connelly  is  to  be 
manager,  will  be  known  as  the  Keystone  Bonding  Company.  The  capital 
is  to  be  $500,000,  surplus  $250,000.  The  company  will  be  organized  under 
the  trust  company  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  statutes  of  that  State  not 
providing  for  the  organization  of  surety  companies,  as  such.  No  bank¬ 
ing  or  trust  business  will  be  done,  however.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
company  will  get  under  way  until  next  year. 


Surety  Bonds  Upon  the  Enterprise  National  Bank,  Allegheny, 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Enterprise  National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  while  not 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  financial  Institutions  of  Pittsburg  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  has  always  been  considered  as  safely  directed  and  doing  a  con¬ 
servative  business.  The  capital  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  last  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  was  $200,000;  surplus,  $249,000;  deposits,  $2,103,000.  The 
bank  was  chartered  in  1870,  and  is,  therefore,  an  old  institution,  and  has 
hitherto  been  in  excellent  repute. 

According  to  the  last  statement  obtained  there  is  on  deposit  with  the 
bank  $1,030,000  of  State  funds.  The  surety  upon  these  deposits  is  first, 
bonds  of  the  Mercantile  and  Equitable  Trust  companies  of  Pittsburg  of 
$500,000  each,  $1,000,000  in  all;  second,  personal  surety  bonds  of  all  the 
officers  and  directors,  who  are  reputed  to  be  worth  $3,000,000,  of  $1,000,- 
000;  and  third,  bonds  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore,  $800,000.  All  these  bonds  are  in  double  liability, 
according  to  the  State  law  of  Pennsylvania,  which  means  that  only  one- 
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half  of  the  above  sum  can  be  collected  upon  any  loss.  The  liability  of 
the  United  States  B’idelity  and  Guaranty  Company  is  therefore  $400,000, 
and  there  is  reinsurance  upon  it  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount,  being 
$100,000,  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  and  one- 
eighth,  being  $50,000,  by  the  American  Bonding  Company  of  Baltimore. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com¬ 
pany  had  reinsured  with  its  associates  three-eighths  of  its  liability,  all 
that  conservative  underwriting  called  for,  as  the  well-knowm  rule  of 
reinsurance  in  surety  bonding  is  that  a  company  shall  carry  at  least 
one-half  of  any  risk  which  it  reinsures. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bank  will  either  resume  or  pay  in  liquidation 
in  full,  but  the  loss,  if  any,  will  be  so  distributed  among  all  of  the  above 
sureties  as  not  to  be  a  burden  upon  any  one  of  them.  In  this  connection 
the  report  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Ridgeley  for  1904  shows  that 
national  banks  in  liquidation  have  paid  depositors,  in  the  forty  years' 
history  of  the  national  banking  law,  78.11  per  cent,  and  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  hope  that  the  Enterprise  National  Bank  will  either  resume  or  at 
least  pay  the  average  of  national  bank  failures. 
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LIABILITIES. 

Losses  unpaid,  including  those  resisted,  estimated  at  $5,055  $5,070 

Due  for  borrowed  money .  8,000  6,500 

Accounts  outstanding  .  92  . 

Bank  account  overdrawn .  715 

Due  secretary  for  expenses .  386 


Totals  .  $13,147  $12,671 


The  premiums  and  assessments  received  in  1905  to  October  10  amounted 
to  $8308  net,  after  deducting  reinsurance  and  return  premiums  and  as¬ 
sessments.  The  loss  payments  aggregated  $7591;  salaries  and  com¬ 
missions,  $524;  and  other  expenses,  $1132.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
Safety’s  income  is  derived  from  policies  on  which  the  assessment  liability 
is  limited  to  $1.  The  examiner  says: 

I  believe  the  management  to  be  honest,  but  do  not  believe  that  the 
company  will  ever  prosper  in  writing  limited  assessment  business  all 
over  creation  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  only  get  "skate”  risks  at 
low  rates. 


Minor  Surety  Notes. 

—In  St.  Louis  a  big  contract  will  soon  be  let  for  building  settling 
basins,  and  a  contractor's  bond  for  $125,000  will  be  required. 

—Paul  W.  Gray  has  been  appointed  resident  manager  for  the  National 
Surety  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Paul  H.  Bowman. 

— Stephen  Farrelly  has  been  appointed  ancillary  receiver  in  New  York 
State  for  the  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company. 

— J.  C.  Hayburn,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Empire 
State  Surety,  has  written  a  bond  of  $597,000  for  Butler  Brothers,  who 
hold  the  $1,194,000  contract  for  building  a  new  court  house  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

— The  surety  companies  in  Texas  have  settled  the  anti-trust  suit 
against  them  involving  $2,000,000  for  $12,500.  Early  in  1904  suit  was  filed 
by  the  State  against  the  American  Bonding,  Fidelity  and  Deposit  and 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  charging  them  w'ith  violations  of 
the  anti-trust  law  of  1899.  Under  the  law  the  prosecuting  attorneys  are 
entitled  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment. 

— Ex-Auditor  Sherrick  of  Indiana  is  said  to  be  gradually  extricating 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  very  short 
time  the  entire  shortage  will  be  made  good  to  the  State.  The  'Wiekard 
notes  for  $52,536  were  paid  recently,  which  reduces  the  shortage  to 
$61,000,  and  there  are  securities  in  the  hands  of  Receiver  Reed  to  cover 
this  amount.  Mr.  Sherrick’s  friends  assert  that  the  money  will  be  raised 
on  these  securities  within  a  week’s  time,  and  the  total  shortage  of  $147,- 
000  will  be  made  good. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Middle  States  Life,  Fire  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— William  A.  Zahn  of  Pittsburg  has  been  given  charge  of  the  extended  Western 
Pennsylvania  field  of  the  Security  Trust  and  Life,  succeeding  John  A.  McDonald. 

— Charles  J.  Gallagher,  vice-president  of  the  Mechanics  of  Philadelphia,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

— The  Franklin  Fire  of  Philadelphia  has  re-entered  Chicago  for  business,  and 
appointed  Moore,  Janes,  Lyman  &  Herrick  its  agents  in  that  city. 

— The  Buffalo  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  repudiated  the  “pink  slip,” 
and  notified  the  Richards  committee  of  the  Eastern  Union  that  unless  the  slip 
is  removed  the  local  agents  will  ignore  the  Eastern  Union  in  future. 

— A  petition  to  have  the  Attorney-General  commence  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
people  ■  against  the  Buffalo  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  been  filed  by 
John  Nagle  of  the  German-American  Brewing  Company,  on  the  ground  that  the 
association  has  forfeited  its  charter  by  illegal  acts,  to  wit:  that  its  members  have 
conspired  to  fix  and  maintain  uniform  rates  and  to  maintain  unreasonably  high 
rates  for  fire  insurance. 

— Advices  from  Pittsburg  state  that  Arthur  G.  Marshall,  who  is  out  on  $13,000 
bail  on  a  charge  of  alleged  irregularities  in  connection  with  the  Duquesne,  La¬ 
fayette  and  North  American  Mutual  fire  companies,  was  arrested  a  few  days 
ago  charged  with  fraudulently  obtaining  possession  of  bonds  valued  at  $85,000  of 
the  Rockwood  Coal  &  Brick  Company  of  Somerset,  Pa.  He  has  furnished  bail 
for  $13,000  for  appearance  in  Somerset  on  December  4. 

— At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  economics  and  improvements  in  administration  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  of  the  board,  re¬ 
spectively,  having  charge  of  such  department  as  may  be  under  investigation, 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  added  to  the  committee  of  nine  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  such  department,  and  that  the  board  grant  such  committee  a  free  hand 
regarding  authority  to  examine  salaried  officers  and  employees,  and  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  investigation. 
Also  that,  upon  the  appointment  of  such  special  committee  of  nine,  the  present 
committee  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 


THE  WEST. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


The  Safety  Mutual  Fire  Examined. 

An  examination  of  the  Safety  Mutual  Fire  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department,  has  just  been  completed  by  Geo. 
W.  Billman,  examiner.  The  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1893 
and  has  been  writing  “surplus  line”  risks  of  late,  seems  to  be  progress¬ 
ing  backwards.  A  comparison  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1904,  and  October  10,  1905,  is  presented  below: 


ASSETS. 

Dec.  31,  Oct.  10, 
1904.  1905. 


Cash  in  office .  $840  $314 

Cash  in  bank .  1,550  . 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents .  1,995  2,394 

Premiums  and  assessments  in  course ‘of  collection 

(not  more  than  3  months  due) .  6,569  5,923 

Office  furniture  and  notes .  615  450 


Totals 


$11,569  $9,081 


There  were  also  premiums  and  assessments  over  3 


months’  due  .  $1,458  $2,680 

Amount  of  assessable  insurance . $1,252,677  $1,707,845 


Western  Life  Indemnity  Company. 

The  latest  developments  in  the  affairs  of  this  company  are  that  addi¬ 
tional  charges  have  been  presented  against  the  officers  in  an  amended 
bill  for  an  Injunction  filed  by  attorneys  for  the  policyholders,  and 
alleged  to  be  based  on  a  report  issued  by  the  Illinois  Department.  Ob¬ 
jections  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  the  further  amending  of  the  bill 
were  overruled  by  the  court.  The  amended  bill  makes  various  charges 
_of  mismanagement,  conspiracy  and  circulation  of  false  reports,  and  also 
alleges  that  8000  shares  of  stock  of  the  Security  Life  and  Annuity  had 
been  purchased  without  legal  authority.  The  court  gave  the  respondents 
ten  days  in  which  to  file  an  answer. 

Judge  Kohlsaat  of  Chicago,  before  whom  the  injunction  suit  has  been 
argued,  sustained  the  demurrer  of  the  officers  on  the  ground  that  the 
petition  for  an  injunction  was  multifarious.  He  also  held  that  the 
Federal  Court  had  jurisdiction  and  the  policyholders  had  the  right  to 
sue.  The  attorney  for  the  policyholders  filed  a  supplemental  bill,  again 
asking  an  injunction  restraining  the  officers  from  carrying  out  the  rein¬ 
surance  and  also  asking  for  a  receiver.  Arguments  on  this  bill  were  to 
have  been  heard  on  Monday  last.  Meanwhile  the  temporary  injunction 
stands.  Judge  Brentano  of  the  Superior  Court  has  also  enjoined  the 
company  from  reinsuring,  pending  the  settlement  of  certain  claims. 
The  company  declares  that  all  its  claims  have  been  properly  paid,  but  a 
number  of  claimants  have  brought  suit  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
received  full  payment.  During  the  past  w'eek,  at  a  meeting  of  policy¬ 
holders,  resolutions  expressing  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  officers 
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was  passed.  Judge  Kohlsaat  issued  an  order  citing  those  composing  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  to  appear  in  court 
on  October  24,  to  show  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt. 
It  is  claimed  that  $200,000  was  spent  the  day  following  the  court’s  order 
to  purchase  8000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Security  Life  and  Annuity. 
The  officers  claim  that  the  money  was  paid  on  a  demand  note,  executed 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  the  case  went  to  court,  the  note  becoming 
payable  the  day  after  the  injunction  was  issued,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  payment.  At  this  hearing  Rosenfeld  was  in¬ 
structed  to  produce  in  court  the  data  covering  the  sale  of  the  stock  of 
the  Security  Life  and  Annuity,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  transaction. 


For  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit. 

Hereafter  the  Missouri  Department  will  incorporate  the  gain  and 
loss  exhibit  in  the  annual  statements  of  insurance  companies.  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  Host  of  Wisconsin  is  sending  out  to  all  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Departments  a  copy  of  the  Wisconsin  statement  blank,  including 
the  gain  and  loss  exhibit.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  the  vote  to  include  the  gain  and  ioss  exhibit  resulted  in  a 
tie — 15  to  15.  This  is  more  votes  than  was  ever  gathered  for  this  meas¬ 
ure  before,  and  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  States  wiil  require  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Host  claims  that 
the  gain  and  loss  exhibit  would  have  shown  many  of  the  evils  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent  investigations. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Edgar  F.  Eshbaugh  of  Des  Moines  ha.s  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
agencies  for  the  American  Life. 

— The  Washington  Life  has  appointed  W.  Rolla  Wilson  of  Denver  State  man¬ 
ager  for  Colorado.  Jlr.  Wilson  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Colorado  Life. 

— The  Inter-State  Life  of  Indianapolis  has  purchased  a  site  on  North  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  upon  which  it  will  erect  a  building  for  its  own  use  exclusively. 

— The  Capital  Mutual  Burial  Association  has  been  organized  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.  I.  A.  Swift  is  president;  C.  H.  Mott,  secretary,  and  Bert  E.  Tobias, 
treasurer. 

— It  is  stated  that  the  Northwestern  National  Life  will  soon  reincorporate  on 
a  legal  reserve  basis.  The  company  now  operates  as  a  legal  reserve  company  in 
some  States,  and  on  a  stipulated  premium  basis  in  others. 

— J.  B.  Sells,  vice-president  of  the  Liberal  Life  of  Indiana,  has  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  Jefferson  National  Life,  now  being  organized  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  which  expects  to  be  in  operation  by  January  1, 

—The  American  Central  Life  has  purchased  the  Fitzgerald  block,  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  at  the  cost  of  $300,000,  It  is  a  handsome  five-story  building,  and  its  name 
will  probably  be  changed  to  the  American  Central  Life  building. 

—Andrew  Stevenson,  chief  rate  clerk  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association, 
has  resigned  to  become  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Columbian 
National,  succeeding  John  \\  ,  Hensel,  who  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the 
Central  department.  The  change  takes  effect  November  1, 

— The  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines  is  writing  about  twice  as  much  business  as 
it  did  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  the  company  will  close  the  year  with  $5,000,000 
of  new  business.  The  business  for  the  first  half  of  October  showed  a  good  in¬ 
crease  over  the  first  half  of  September,  and  is  nearly  $50,000  greater  than  for  the 
whole  month  of  October,  1904. 

—The  Modern  Mutual  Life  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Charles  S. 
Watkins,  president;  M.  S.  Francis,  vice-president;  Ed.  A.  Francis,  secretary; 
Robert  Falkner,  treasurer,  and  Charles  S.  Watkins,  general  manager.  The  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  begin  business  at  once. 

— H.  E.  Black,  formerly  a  representative  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety,  and  S.  W.  Jamison,  who  has  also  had  experience  in  life  insurance  field 
work,  are  organizing  the  Lafayette  Life  Insurance  Company  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
The  Tippecanoe  Securities  Company  has  been  incorporated  for  this  purpose.  The 
organizers  hope  to  be  ready  to  incorporate  under  the  1899  legal  reserve  deposit 
law  by  January. 

—A  suit  has  been  brought  in  Ohio  again.st  the  Union  Central  Life  to  recover 
$2,353,481  of  back  taxes.  Politics  is  said  to  be  back  of  the  suit,  John  M.  Pattison, 
president  of  the  company,  being  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Governorship 
of  Ohio.  The  suit  was  filed  in  the  Hamilton  County  Court  by  the  county 
solicitor,  and  is  based  upon  a  valuation  of  the  company’s  property,  which,  it 
is  stated,  has  not  been  certified  for  taxes. 

—The  Western  Mutual  Life  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  completed  its  organization 
by  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  and  the  adoption  of  by-laws.  On  October 
23  an  active  campaign  for  business  was  commenced.  The  officers  are:  Ex- 
Governor  C.  N.  Herreid,  president;  C.  F.  Easton,  first  vice-president;  C.  J. 
McLeod,  second  vice-president;  Walter  G.  Jacobs,  secretary;  A.  C.  Witte,  treas¬ 
urer;  Dr.  C.  B.  Mallery,  medical  director. 

— The  Central  Life  Assurance  Society  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  which  was  chartered  last 
May,  held  its  first  annual  meeting  recently.  A  board  consisting  of  nine  directors 
was  elected,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  to  serve  for  three  years: 
President,  Judge  H.  W.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Ottawa  Banking  and  Trust 
Company;  vice-president,  A.  D.  Warner,  actuary  and  insurance  solicitor;  vice¬ 


president,  Dr.  W.  F.  Weese,  president  of  the  High  School  Board  of  Education; 
medical  director,  Dr.  T.  W.  Burrows;  general  counsel,  Judge  W.  H.  Hinebaugh 
of  the 'County  Court;  secretary  and  treasurer,  S.  B.  Bradford.  The  company 
now  has  about  $3,000,000  insurance  on  its  books,  and  is  authorized  under  the 
assessment  law. 

with  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  New  Brunswick  Fire  has  appointed  Chadburn  &  Braden  its  State  agents 
for  Minnesota. 

— George  K.  March  has  been  appointed  Michigan  special  agent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Fire. 

— This  week’s  pamphlet  of  Hy.  D.  Davis,  Ohio  State  Fire  Marshal,  deals  with 
the  fire  hazards  resulting  from  electrical  installations. 

— L.  H.  Gosline  &  Co.  of  Chicago  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of  the 
Millers  Mutual  of  Alton,  Ill.,  for  Chicago  and  Cook  county. 

— The  New  Hampshire  Fire  will  enter  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  Treze- 
vant  &  Cochran  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  look  after  the  business  in  the  new  terri¬ 
tory. 

— The  London  Assurance  has  taken  up  its  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  agency, 
heretofore  in  the  Gray,  Dolle  &  Latta  office,  and  placed  it  with  X.  B.  Drexelius 
&  Co. 

— J.  B.  Tallman  has  resigned  as  special  agent  of  the  Atlas,  to  become  special 
agent  of  the  Royal  Exchange  for  Illinois  and  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

—The  .Mlegheny  Fire  has  appointed  Adolph  Loeb  &  Sons  of  Chicago  its 
Illinois  general  agents  and  its  reinsurance  agents  for  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 

— W.  H.  Lewis  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  special  agent  of  the  National  Union  Fire  of 
Pittsburg,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  same  State  by  the  St.  Paul 
Fire  and  Marine. 

— The  Omaha  Commercial  Club  is  preparing  to  put  up  a  stiff  fight  for  lower 
fire  rates.  City  Electrician  Michaelson  is  co-operating  with  the  club,  and  has 
recently  returned  from  Chicago,  where  he  pointed  out  to  the  underwriters  that 
since  the  present  key  rate  was  established  an  adequate  fire  alarm  system  has 
been  installed;  the  fire  department  reorganized;  additional  engine  houses  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  downtown  district  practically  cleared  of  overhead  wiring. 

— John  L.  Whitlock,  Western  manager  of  the  Glens  Falls,  has  issued  a  circular 
which  authorizes  agents  of  that  company  to  accept  term  risks  on.  fireproof  office 
buildings,  brick  or  stone  mercantile  buildings  (excluding  buildings  occupied  for 
department  stores,  manufacturing  or  specially  hazardous  purposes),  classified  as 
follows:  A,  brick  and  stone  buildings  occupied  for  office  and  non-hazardous 
purposes  on  grade  floor;  public  hall  (without  stage  or  scenery);  office  or 
private  residence  purposes  above;  1%  times  the  correct  annual  advisory  rate  for 
two  years,  twice  for  three  years,  2%  times  for  four  years  and  3  times  for  five 
years.  B,  brick  buildings  with  hotel,  opera  house  or  theater  occupancy;  1% 
times  for  two  years,  2%  times  for  3  years,  3*4  times  for  four  years,  and  4  times 
for  five  years. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Assessment  Companies  Not  Exempt. 

Corporation  Counsel  Thomas,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  just 
rendered  his  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  American  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Provident  Relief  Association,  Royal  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Union  Insurance  Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  companies  made  the  contention  that  assessment  life  insurance 
companies  and  their  charters  were  not  affected  hy  section  647  of  the 
District  Code,  requiring  insurance  companies  to  publish  their  financial 
condition  in  a  newspaper  once  a  year,  and  by  section  650,  laying  a  tax 
on  premium  receipts.  Before  his  death.  Corporation  Counsel  Duvall 
rendered  an  opinion  in  which  he  held  that  assessment  life  insurance 
companies  were  required  to  publish  a  statement  of  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  they  were  subject  to  taxation  just  as  any  other  company. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— W.  H.  Patterson  of  Houston,  Tex.,  led  the  agencies  of  the  Hartford  Life 
for  offered  business  during  September. 

— The  Home  Protectors  is  the  title  of  a  fraternal  order  just  organized  at 
Madisonville,  Ky.  The  officers  are:  President,  J.  R.  Sabiston;  secretary,  C.  O. 
Osburn. 

— The  Washington  Life  has  closed  a  contract  for  South  Carolina  with  Wm. 
A.  Barton  of  Greenville.  Mr.  Barton  is  State  manager  for  the  German  Fire, 
Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  and  the  accident  department  of  the 
Travelers. 

— Insurance  Commissioner  Folk  of  Tennessee  is  sending  out  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  each  of  the  life  companies  operating  in  his  State,  questioning  them 
as  to  contributions  to  campaign  funds  or  organizations  of  any  kind.  It  is  asked 
that  answers  be  made  under  oath. 

— Officers  and  stockholders  of  the  Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  propose  organizing  a  life  company  with  $1,000,000  capital,  the  officers, 
directors  and  stockholders  in  both  companies  to  be  the  same.  President  J.  T. 
Dargan  of  the  Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  life 
insurance  business.  It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  life  company  under  a  very 
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liberal  charter,  which  will  give  it  the  right  to  branch  out  into  health  insurance 
and  possibly  employers  liability.  The  non-participating  basis  is  the  one  which 
will  in  all  probability  be  used  in  all  the  company’s  life  contracts. 

— The  American  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  opened  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  in  Tampa,  and  will  sell  the  usual  forms  of  life  policies  and 
do  an  industrial  business  besides.  The  company  is  organized  on  a  legal  reserve 
basis  and  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000.  W.  B.  Henderson  is  president, 
and  H.  C.  Gordon,  secretary. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  new  Home  Fire  of  Hampton,  Va.,  does  a  strictly  local  business. 

— The  Boston  of  Boston  has  entered  Georgia,  and  appointed  W.  L.  Wilson  & 
Co.  its  agents  at  Savannah. 

— The  ruling  of  the  Tennessee  Insurance  Department  against  stamping  offices 
will  probably  mean  the  winding  up  of  all  local  boards  in  the  State. 

— G.  L.  Meyers  &  Co.  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  removed  their  general  agency 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  from  which  city  all  their  Arkansas  business  will  be  hereafter 
handled. 

— Southern  Manager  W.  E.  Chapin  of  the  Fire  Association  has  announced  tlie 
appointment  of  R.  A.  Palmer  as  superintendent  of  agencies  in  the  entire  field 
covered  by  Mr.  Chapin’s  department. 

— Hon.  Frank  I.  Duncan,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Maryland,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  State  judgeship.  Numerous  applications  have  been  filed  for  the  post 
of  Insurance  Commissioner,  in  consequence. 

—The  report  to  the  effect  that  Hamilton  Yancey  of  Rome,  Ga.,  special  agent 
of  the  Commercial  Union  for  Georgia,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  had  re¬ 
signed  has  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 

— The  Agricultural  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  Florida.  W.  J.  Dan- 
gaix,  general  agent  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  supervise  the  work  of  planting  the 
company  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  State. 

— Lohmeyer  &  Goshorn,  the  prominent  general  agency  firm  of  Charle.ston, 
W.  Va.,  have  combined  with  David  W.  Patterson,  and  will  hereafter  do  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  Lohmeyer,  Goshorn,  Patterson  Company. 

— The  Seaboard  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  increasing  its  cash  capital  to  $2lX>,llO(), 
and  its  cash  surplus  to  $25,000.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  additional  funds  will  be 
paid  in  by  January  1,  1906,  when  the  company  will  begin  agency  business 
throughout  Virginia. 

— The  Baltimore  insurance  firm  of  Maury  &  Donnelly  have  purchased  the 
vacant  lot  on  the  northeast  coi  ner  of  Holliday  and  Water  streets,  Baltimore,  ■  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  modern  two-story  office  building  for  the  use  of  the 
firm  and  those  associated  with  it. 

— The  executive  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  appointment  of  Henry  A.  Sampson  as  stamping  clerk  in  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Sampson  has  been,  Atlanta  associate  editor  of  The  Insurance  Field  for  some 
time,  and  is  very  popular  among  the  local  agents. 

— After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  plans  of  the  Cotton  Insurance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  committee  of  local  agents  representing  the  National  Association  are 
firmly  convinced  that  a  commendable  course  of  action  is  being  adopted  which 
will  eventually  restore  much  of  the  cotton  business  to  the  local  agents. 

— Cabaniss,  Coleman  &  Hatcher  of  Macon,  Ga.,  have  dissolved  partnership, 
Winship  Cabaniss  and  George  E.  Hatcher  retiring,  the  former  to  enter  other 
business  and  the  latter  to  branch  out  independently.  J.  W.  Cabaniss  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Coleman  will  continue  under  the  firm  name  of  Cabaniss  &  Coleman. 

— Jordan  &  Spencer  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  composed  of  William  S.  Jordan,  ex- 
Florida  special  agent  of  the  Atlanta  Birmingham,  and  R.  P.  Spencer  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Georgia  Home,  have  been  appointed 
general  agents  for  Florida  of  the  Westchester  and  the  Williamsburgh  City,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Fred  R.  Gunby.  The  appointment  takes  effect  November  1. 

— It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  Peoples  Fire  Insurance  Corporation  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  will  be  ready  for  business  about  January  1,  1906.  It  is  to  have  $200,000 
capital  and  $100,000  surplus,  all  payable  within  ninety  days,  and  the  company  will 
probably  build  up  a  general  business  throughout  the  United  States.  The  or¬ 
ganization  work  is  progressing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Real  Estate,  Trust  and 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  officers  of  the  Peoples  Fire  are  to  be:  President, 
T.  F.  Rogers;  vice-president,  R.  A.  Wainwright;  secretary,  E.  P.  Crockett; 
treasurer,  Rufus  Parks. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Changes  in  Pacific  Mutual  Life. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  held 
October  9,  President  George  A.  Moore  retired  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
eight  years  with  the  company.  He  was  first  identified  with  it  in  1877 
and  has  been  its  chief  executive  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  his 
incumbency  of  that  office  the  company  has  expanded  from  a  purely  local 
organization  into  one  covering  the  entire  country.  He  leaves  the  Pacific 
Mutual  in  splendid  condition,  with  business  and  assets  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  an  energetic  official  staff  and  a  capable  board  of  directors.  As  Mr. 
Moore  is  in  his  seventy-second  year,  he  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  relief 
from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office. 

.\s  his  successor  the  board  elected  Henry  T.  Scott  as  president,  who 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  financial  and  industrial  interests  on  the  Pacific 


Coast.  He  is  president  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  is  well  known  as 
the  builder  of  the  U.  S.  S.  “Oregon.”  F.  G.  Drum  and  G.  H.  Umbsen 
were  elected  directors  to  succeed  Mr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Cluness,  the  latter, 
however,  retaining  his  position  as  medical  director.  Both  the  new  direc¬ 
tors  are  prominent  in  business  circles  on  the  coast.  The  present  execu¬ 
tive  committee  is  made  up  of  the  following  directors:  Wakefield  Baker, 
W.  H.  Crocker,  D.  W.  Earl,  P.  N.  Lilienthal,  George  W.  Scott  and  Henry 
T.  Scott. 


San  Francisco’s  Conflagration  Hazard. 

The  engineers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Committee  of 
Twenty,  in  their  report  on  the  conflagration  hazard  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  says; 

Not  only  is  the  hazard  extreme  within  the  congested  value  district, 
but  it  is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  a  compact  surrounding  great- 
height,  large-area  frame  residence  district,  itself  unmanageable  from  a 
fire-fighting  standpoint  by  reason  of  adverse  conditions  introduced  by  the 
topography.  In  fact,  San  Francisco  has  violated  all  underwriting  tradi¬ 
tions  and  precedent  by  not  burning  up.  That  it  has  not  done  so  is 
largely  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  fire  department,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  Indefinitely  to  stave  off  the  inevitable.  *  *  »  xhe  above 
features  combined  with  the  almost  total  lack  of  sprinklers  and  absence 
of  modern  protective  devices  generally,  numerous  and  mutually  aggra¬ 
vating  conflagration  breeders,  high  winds,  and  comparatively  narrow 
streets,  make  the  probability  feature  alarmingly  severe. 


Pacific  Coast  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Farmers  Co-operative  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  decided  ’  to  retire  from 
business. 

— The  officers  of  the  Pioneer  Home  Insurance  Association  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
expect  to  form  a  stock  company  in  the  near  future  and  take  over  the  business 
of  the  mutual. 

— F.  E.  Shaw,  general  agent  of  the  Assurance  Company  oi  America  and  the 
Federal  of  Jersey  City,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  Pacific  Coast  departments  for  the  above-named  companies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


Proceedings  of  Wednesday,  October  18. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Frank  B.  Jordan,  son  of  Thomas  Jordan,  former 
comptroller  of  the  Equitable,  whom  President  Morton  dismissed  for  refusing 
to  give  information  asked  for.  The  witness  was  questioned  regarding  his  father, 
and  testified  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  is.  The  last  time  he  saw  him  was 
on  Labor  Day,  at  his  home  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  On  the  following  day 
his  father  and  mother  left  home  suddenly,  and  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  from 
them  since. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  J.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  witness  lives  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  has  known  A.  C.  Fields  for  thirty 
years,  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  livery  business,  afterwards  had  charge 
of  the  house  in  Albany  occupied  by  Mr.  Fields,  and  is  now  an  examiner  in  the 
Insurance  Department.  He  was  appointed  by  Superintendent  James  F.  Pierce, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fields  and  Charles  P.  McClelland.  He  testified 
that  Fields  owned  several  houses,  and  was  positive  that  he  never  received  or 
paid  out  any  money  for  him. 

PRESIDENT  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  RECALLED. 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  stated  that  the  law  firm  of  Sewell  &  Pierce  were 
employed  as  counsel  for  the  Mutual  before  Mr.  Pierce  became  Insurance  Super¬ 
intendent.  Counsel  sought  information  regarding  certain  payments  that  had 
been  charged  to  legal  expenses.  The  vouchers  produced  were  made  out  to  Edgar 
W.  Rogers,  L.  R.  Murray  and  M.  E.  Melloney.  Mr.  McCurdy  did  not  know 
these  persons,  but  as  the  vouchers  were  ordered  paid  by  the  committee  on  ex¬ 
penditures,  he  presumed  they  were  all  right.  The  witness  testified  that  Walter 
S.  Sullivan  and  C.  J.  Smith  had  charge  of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
company,  and  that  while  they  were  not  under  the  direct  charge  of  any  officer, 
they  consulted  with  Vice-Presidents  Granniss  and  Gillette  on  all  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest.  He  did  not  know  that  any  money  of  the  company  had  been  expended 
for  the  insertion  of  matter  in  the  papers  regarding  this  investigation. 

LETTERS  REFERRED  TO  RAYMOND  &  CO. 

Counsel  then  read  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  E.  F.  Whylater,  52  Jefferson  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. — We  acknovvledge  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  -  in  refer¬ 

ence  to  insurance  in  this  company  and  advise  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  referring  your  communication  to  cur  manager  for  the  territory  in  which  you 
reside,  C.  H.  Raymond  of  26  Liberty  street,  New  York  city,  who  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  the  information  you  desire.  It  is  the  company’s  custom  to  handle 
all  similar  inquiries  through  its  managers.  We  beg  to  remain,  yours  respect¬ 
fully,  Duer  D.  Breck,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Q.  Is  It  the  company’s  custom  to  refer  all  communications  which  come  direct 
to  the  home  office  and  from  persons  within  the  metropoltan  district  to  C.  H. 
Raymond  &  Co.  ?  A.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  custom  and  always  has  been  to  refer 
inquiries  by  letter  in  every  general  agency  or  managing  agency  of  the  company 
to  the  general  agent  or  managing  agent  of  that  district— everywhere  in  the 
United  States. 
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Q.  Why  is  that  done  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  company  could  issue 
the  policy  directly  from  the  home  office  and  save  the  agent’s  commission? 
A.  Because  we  would  have  to  maintain  a  large  corps  of  specially  trained  solicit¬ 
ing  agents  in  addition  to  those  already  maintained  through  the  agency  depart¬ 
ment. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  soliciting  agents?  I  am  referring  to  the  case  where 
the  applicant  comes  to  your  home  office?  A.  I  beg  pardon.  That  applicant 
doesn’t  come  to  the  home  office.  He  writes  us  a  letter. 

Q.  You  could  write  him  suggesting  that  he  come  to  the  home  office?  A.  If 
he  comes  to  the  home  office  he  is  met  by  a  proper  person  there  and  is  furnished 
with  all  the  information  he  desires.  If  he  concludes  to  take  out  a  policy  it  is 
taken  out  and  the  examination  is  made  in  the  company’s  office  and  the  policy 
is  issued  direct  to  him  without  any  commission  paid  to  anybody. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  machinery  there  for  dealing  directly  with  those  who 
come  to  the  home  office?  A.  With  those  who  come  to  the  home  office. 

Q.  Why  do  you  discourage  them  coming  to  the  home  office  by  putting  them 
into  communication  with  C.  II.  Raymond  &  Co.?  A.  I  don’t  discourage  it.  It 
is  for  their  convenience  and  their  education.  As  I  say,  if  we  should  call  appli¬ 
cants — the  people  who  write  letters  of  inquiry — and  ask  them  to  come  to  the 
office,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  organize  a  special  force  of  people  to  take 
care  of  them  properly,  other  than  those  provided  for  already  by  the  machinery 
of  the  general  agency. 

Q.  I  don’t  care  to  prolong  the  inquiry,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment 
ago  that  you  had  machinery  at  your  office  for  attending  to  those  that  came  there 
personally,  and  if  a  man  did  come  there  personally  you  would  have  him  exam¬ 
ined  and  issue  his  policy  without  the  intervention  of  an  agency;  am  I  right  in 
that?  A.  You  are  right. 

Q.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  why,  when  letters  are  written  to  you,  do  you  turn 
them  over  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.? 

A.  As  I  say,  that  is  the  system  of  management  of  the  company?  Will  you 
let  me  look  at  that  letter?  A.  It  is,  as  you  perceive,  a  lithographed  letter  in 
the  regular  manner  of  conducting  the  business  in  a  systematic  way.  Every 
person  who  writes  for  information  of  that  kind,  this  letter  is  sent  to.  It  says: 
"It  is  the  company’s  custom  to  handle  all  similar  requests  through  its  man¬ 
agers.  We  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly.”  It  is  an  official  letter  from  tbe  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  that  is  the  way  the  business  is  done  and  always  has  been 
done. 

Q.  Well,  whether  the  business  has  always  been  done  in  that  way  is  not  the 
point  of  my  question.  The  question  is,  why  it  has  been  done  at  all — why  you 
should  give  the  agents  the  opportunity  of  making  their  large  rate  of  commission 
on  that  class  of  business  when  you  have  the  machinery  at  the  home  office  for 
attending  to  it?  A.  That  is  just  it.  We  have  not  the  machinery  at  the  home 
office;  as  I  have  said  before,  if  an  applicant  calls  in  person,  one  man  perhaps 
upon  the  floor  there  can  properly  and  very  conveniently  attend  to  all  the  men 
that  apply  at  the  office.  My  impression  is  the  actual  number  of  persons  who 
ever  applied  at  the  home  office  is  less  than  200.  I  know  that  two  years  ago  I 
looked  into  that  question  and  you  can  fix  the  percentages  yourself;  one,  two  or 
three  days,  perhaps,  a  man  would  come  in  owing  to  our  advertisement  in  the 
papers,  and  so  on.  But  we  do  not  have  a  recognized  bureau  for  sending  out 
and  finding  these  men  in  the  remote  parts  of  Greater  New  York  and  bringing 
them  into  the  home  office.  A  letter  of  that  kind  invokes  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  man  of  that  kind,  the  sending  of  an  agent  to  him,  the  finding  him 
at  his  home,  the  talking  him  up  to  the  point  of  making  an  application,  answer¬ 
ing  all  his  inquiries  and  then  finally  bringing  him  in.  A  man  who  applies  to 
the  home  office  is  practically  already  insured,  and  is  mainly  there  to  get  an 
explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of  policies  and  the  amount  of  premiums  he 
wants  to  pay;  it  is  a  very  simple  matter.  A  man  who  comes  voluntarily  is 
already  practically  insured;  the  man  who  writes  and  makes  inquiries  very  likely 
never  will  be  insured,  however  much  the  agent  may  send  for  him  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  an  application  from  him.  One  is  a  very  simple,  natural  process,  and 
the  other  is  often  a  very  complicated  one,  a  dilatory  one,  and  frequently  results 
in  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  expense,  it  would  appear  from  your  reports,  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  I  suppose  that  most  of  the  advertising  expense  is  issuing  circulars 
and  printed  notices  suggesting  that  people  take  out  insurance  in  your  company? 
A.  Well,  I  fancy  so;  I  don’t  know  the  proportions. 

Q.  That  expense  having  been  incurred,  when  anybody  writes  to  the  company 
in  response  to  the  advertisements,  you  turn  him  over  to  the  general  agent? 
k.  Rather  the  company  turns  him  over  to  the  general  agent  for  the  district  from 
which  he  writes. 

O.  And  you  follow  that  practice  even  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Yes. 

e.  Where  you  have  your  home  office?  A.  Yes. 

.  And  despite  large  commissions  which  C.  II.  Raymond  &  Co.  receive? 
A.  And  which  they  earn  if  they  induce  a  man  to  insure  and  which  they  do  not 
earn  if  they  do  not  get  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  a  man  of  the  name  of  Makley  connected  with  your  company 
at  one  time?  A.  Yes,  Makley. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  was  he  connected  with  your  company?  A.  As  a  sort  of 
special  agent,  I  think. 

O.  In  what  territory?  A.  I  think  in  New  York  here. 

Q.  If  he  was  under  the  special  agency  department,  then  he  would  have  been 
privileged  to  write  insurance  without  referring  it  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  ? 
A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  after  a  certain  time  he  was  told  that  he  must  send 
his  business  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.?  A.  No,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  where  you  can  say  that  such  was  not  the  fact?  A. 
No,  but  it  would  be  quite  proper  if  in  the  course  of  the  company’s  business 
that  should  have  been  a  fact.  Makley  was  a  troublesome  man,  I  know,  from 
general  recollection,  but  I  knew  very  little  of  him  myself  and  very  seldom  came 
into  contact  with  him.  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  according  to  my  best  recol¬ 
lection,  he  was  connected  with  the  special  agency  department.  And  if  he  was 
transferred  from  the  special  agency  department  to  the  metropolitan  agent  there 
might  have  been  very  good  reasons  for  it,  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  change  your  policy  with  regard  to  Mr.  Makley’s  case  when  Mr. 
Thebaud  became  a  member  of  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.?  A.  I  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  any  other  persons  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  write  insurance  without  reference  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  aside  from 
Mr.  Makley?  A.  We  had  in  the  early  days.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  of 
these  semi-independent  or  subordinate  agencies  operating  in  the  metropolitan 
district. 

Q.  Were  they  discontinued  at  about  the  same  time?  A.  I  could  not  tell. 
One  was  Josiah  P.  Brown,  who  did  quite  a  large  business,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten,  and  I  think  there  were  one  or 
two  others  at  different  times. 

Q.  Did  you  not  discontinue  the  work  of  these  men  as  independent  agents  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  order  to  increase  the  business  of  C.  H.  Raymond  & 
Co.?  A.  Distinctly  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  after  Mr.  Thebaud  became  a  member  of  tbe  firm  of  C.  H. 
Raymond  &  Co.  adopt  a  different  policy  with  regard  to  independent  agencies 
of  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  policy  of  that  kind 
having  been  changed  except  what  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thebaud  having  been  previously  in  charge  of  the  special  agency  department, 
when  he  entered  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  the  special  agency  depart¬ 
ment  was  transferred  to  the  immediate  management  of  somebody  else,  whose 


name  I  do  not  recollect,  and  whatever  the  policy  that  successor  may  have 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  special  agency  department  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Thebaud  had  been  in  charge  of  this  special 
agency  department  that  had  the  work  of  getting  large  risks  in  charge?  A.  Very 
large  risks. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  Mr.  Thebaud  been  in  connection  with  that?  A.  I  think 
you  had  better  ask— I  don’t  want  to  refer  everything  to  everybody  else,  as  I  did 
to  the  actuary  yesterday,  and  if  the  committee  direct  me  to  answer  questions 
that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  have  never  been  in 
charge  of  the  agency  department  specifically  any  more  than  I  am  in  charge  of 

any  other  department  of  the  company,  and  when  you  pin  me  down  to  these - 

Q.  I  don’t  want  to  pin  you  down,  but  answer  approximately.  A.  My  dear 
Mr.  Hughes,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  an  executive  special  department  before  Mr.  Thebaud  was  put 
in  charge  of  such  a  department?  A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  created  at  the  time  Mr.  Thebaud  was  put  in  charge  of  it?  A.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  created  about  the  time  the  foreign  department  was  established? 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject  whatever. 

Q.  You  mentioned  yesterday  the  foreign  department  and  the  executive  special 
department  as  to  phases  of  the  policy  of  extensions?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  wanted  to  know  whether  these  two  plans  of  extending  the  business 
of  the  company  were  thought  of  and  developed  at  about  the  same  time?  A.  I 
have  no  recollection  when  they  were  put  in  force,  synchronously  or  not. 

MR.  THEBAUD’S  EARLIER  WORK. 

Q.  What  had  Mr.  Thebaud  been  doing  before  you  established  this  special 
agency  department  and  put  him  in  charge  of  it?  A.  I  think  he  had  been  in 
Mr.  Raymond’s  office  and  I  think  he  had  prior  to  that  been  in  the  New  Jersey 
office  under  the  charge  of  George  Raymond,  and  before  that  time  had  been  in 
tbe  foreign  shipping  and  banking  business. 

Q.  Were  separate  books  kept  of  the  business  of  the  agency  special  depart¬ 
ment?  A.  I  presume  there  were. 

Q.  Under  his  charge  while  he  was  the  chief  of  it?  A.  Probably;  they  would 
naturally  be.  - 

Q.  What  was  the  compensation  as  head  of  the  executive  department?  A.  I 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  interest  in  the  business  written  in  that  department? 
A.  If  he  did,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  a  commission  like  that  of  any  other  agent. 

S.  Was  it  on  that  basis?  A.  I  cannot  tell. 

.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  commissions  were  that  were  allowed  to  special 
agents?  A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know;  was  it  ever  brought  to  your  attention?  A.  It  may  have 
been  at  the  time  and  I  passed  upon  it  as  I  do  upon  a  hundred  other  things 
which  are  submitted  to  me.  At  the  moment  I  give  it  the  best  attention  I  can 
and  decide  according  to  my  opinion  at  the  time,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  my 
mind.  That  is  the  way  I  am  compelled  to  decide  upon  almost  every  question 
that  is  presented  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  figures  and  conditions  then  present  I 
decide  upon  it  then,  and  then  dismiss  it  and  go  to  something  else. 

Q.  Was  that  while  Mr.  Thebaud  was  the  head  of  the  executive  special  de¬ 
partment,  the  matter  of  looking  after  exceptionally  large  risks  within  the 
metropolitan  district  was  under  his  control?  A.  Well,  I  really  cannot  say  now; 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  inquire  during  the  recess  if  you  want  me  to  state 
exactly  what  the  limits  of  a  special  agent’s  department  were  and  inform  you. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  as  far  as  you  can  recall,  that  when  he  ceased  to  be 
head  of  the  executive  special  department  that  business  was  put  in  charge  of 
C.  11.  Raymond  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he  became  a  member?  A.  No;  I  think 
the  special  agency  department  was  continued  under  a  new  manager. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  business  of  that  department  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
turned  over  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.,  wasn’t  it?  A.  As  I  remarked  yesterday, 

I  don’t  want  to  raise  objections  that  I  ought  not  to,  but  if  I  had  any  reason 
to  know  the  course  of  your  inquiry  to-day,  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
this  morning  I  would  have  inquired  into  it  and  would  be  ready  to  answer  it. 

O.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  questions.  And  whenever  anything  is  asked 
that  you  don’t  know  just  say  so  and  take  any  opportunity  to  look  it  up.  We 
don’t  expect  you  to  know  everything  immediately,  but  we  do  expect  you  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  the  business  of  the  company.  A.  I  am 
pretty  well  informed  about  what  is  going  on  every  day  in  the  business  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  not  asking  you  in  regard  to  a  particular  date  or  an  amount,  but 
whether  broadly  and  generally  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  taking  of  those  large 
risks  which  had  been  in  charge  of  special  agents  under  Mr.  Thebaud’s  depart¬ 
ment  was  turned  over  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  when  he  became  a  member  of 
that  firm?  A.  I  could  not  answer  you  without  consulting  memoranda  and 
records. 

Q.  V’ery  good;  and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  what  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Makley  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  agency  which  I  understand  he  for¬ 
merly  had?  A.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  he  refused  to  report  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.?  A.  I  have 
no  idea. 

Q.  If  you  can  ascertain  for  me  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  ceasing  to 
act  as  special  agent  and  the  amount  of  money  the  company  paid  him,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  evidence.  A.  I  will  make  a  memorandum  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  special  executive  department  still  in  operation?  A.  I  think  not. 

8.  When  was  it  discontinued?  A.  When  its  usefulness  terminated. 

.  And  when  was  that;  approximately?  A.  I  can’t  tell  you;  I  will  furnish 
you  with  all  that  information. 

Q.  Who  was  the  head  of  it  that  succeeded  Mr.  Thebaud?  A.  I  don’t  know; 
all  these  things,  as  I  remarked,  I  act  upon  and  know  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  them  for  longer  than  a  very  short  period. 

NO  OFFICER  SHARES  IN  COMMISSIONS. 

(J.  So  far  as  you  know,  does  any  officer  of  your  company,  including  yourself, 
share  in  any  commissions  for  writing  insurance?  A.  Not  in  the  slightest,  or  to 
the  amount  of  one  penny. 

Q.  Or  in  the  commissions  of  any  general  agent?  A.  Not  to  the/amount  of 
one  penny. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  share  in  any  commissions  which  your  son  received  on  the 
foreign  business?  A.  Not  one  penny. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  proceeds  of  your  son-in-law  in  the  business  of  C.  H.  Raymond 
&  Co.?  A.  Not  one  penny,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  company,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 


FURNITURE  OF  PRESIDENT  McCURDY’S  OFFICE. 

Counsel  took  up  tbe  subject  of  tbe  furnishing  of  the  Mutual  offices.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  stated  that  the  offices  were  refitted  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
on  expenditures,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  the  cost. 

Q.  Under  what  item  or  account  will  the  items  of  such  expense  be  found,  do 
you  know?  A.  Probably  office  furniture,  which  we  never  report,  as  very  few 
companies  or  corporations  of  any  kind  report  among  the  assets  the  furnishings; 
the  account  is  charged  to  annual  expenses;  small  concerns  that  try  to  make  as 
much  showing  as  they  can  report  office  furniture  in  their  assets.  That  is  gen- 
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erally  regarded  as  an  element  of  weakness,  and  the  stronger  companies  charge 
it  to  annual  expenses. 

Q.  Statements  have  been  made  in  the  public  press  of  the  great  extravagance 
in  the  fitting  up  of  your  office,  and  you  have  now  an  opportunity,  if  you  desire, 
to  state  what  you  want  on  that  subject  to  meet  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  A.  I  have  seen  a  variety  of  nonsensical  statements  in  the  papers  on  this 
subject  and  on  a  good  many  other  subjects  since  this  investigation  has  been 
pending.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  I  believe,  that  I  sit  in  a  chair  upon  a 
rug  or  mat  that  cost  $12,000.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  the  offices  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company — any  rug  or  any  mat  of  any  kind,  no  matter  what  size, 
no  matter  what  is  the  character  of  it,  that  costs  one-third  of  that  amount — I  will 
produce  it  in  court  if  you  want  to  see  it. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost?  A.  It  did  not  cost  anything  out  of  the  way,  so  far  as  I 
know.  In  my  particular  office,  where  I  sit,  there  are  three  small  rugs  on  the 
floor — oh,  perhaps  12  by  15  feet  square — and  whatever  they  cost  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  have  also  heard  it  stated  that  I  sat  in  a  $2000  chair.  I  answer  that 
criticism  in  the  same  way.  If  anybody  can  find  a  chair  there  or  anywhere  in  the 
offices  of  the  Mutual  Life  that  cost  anything  more  than  probably  the  cost  of 
any  chair  in  your  drawing  rooms  or  parlor— a  proper  and  suitable  chair — they 
are  welcome  to  go  and  bring  it  into  court.  I  will  say  this,  that  whatever  the 
character  of  the  furniture  is,  it  was  conceived  to  be  proper  and  creditable;  and 
I  am  told  that  one  of  the  best  canvassing  books  we  ever  issued  was  at  or  about 
the  time  that  the  extension  to  the  building  was  completed  and  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  that  had  expanded  in  their  demands  for  more  room,  were  removed 
in  or  transferred  there.  The  company  published  photographs  of  every  room  in 
the  buildings — the  president’s  room,  the  vice-president’s  room,  the  treasurer’s 
room,  the  general  offices,  the  cashier’s  department,  safes,  everything  of  that 
kind;  I  think  every  room,  practically,  unless  it  was  the  wine  closet,  which  we  do 
not  have  and  which  could  not  be  photographed.  They  were  all  published,  these 
photographs,  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  all  over  this  country  and  in 
Europe  to  the  extent  that  disbursements  for  such  kind  of  advertising  would 
be  proper,  and  at  that  time  our  agents  were  clamorous  to  suoply  more  of  them 
than  we  thought  we  could  afford  to  supply,  because  they  generally  represented 
to  us  that  that  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  convincing  documents  they  had. 
You  never  can  tell  what  kind  of  argument  is  going  to  strike  a  policyholder — or 
an  applicant,  I  should  say,  not  a  policyholder — and  the  fact  that  the  company 
was  creditably  lodged  in  a  dignified  way,  and  that  the  offices  were  spacious  and 
proper — elegant,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so — was  received  by  the  policyholders 
at  large  and  by  new  applicants  with  approbation,  and  they  were  interested  in  the 
whole  subject.  The  agents  used  that  extensively  all  over  this  country  and  all 
over  Europe. 

HE  HAS  NO  PRIVATE  ELEVATOR. 

Q.  You  have  a  private  elevator?  A.  Do  I  have  one?  The  company  has  three 
or  four  private  elevators. 

8.  Have  you  a  private  elevator  for  your  use?  A.  To  get  to  my  office,  no. 

.  You  say  the  company  has  three  or  four.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
A.  No  more  than  to  say  that  I  believe  the  company  has  in  its  building  sixteen 
elevators;  It  has  two  elevators  which  go  through  certain  of  the  departments, 
one  on  the  southerly  and  one  on  the  northerly  side,  which  are  not  for  the 
general  public.  They  do  not  communicate  with  my  room  directly.  They  open 
in  all  cases  upon  the  hallways  of  the  company’s  quarters,  which  are  open  to  all 
the  officers  and  clerks  in  the  establishment  and  all  the  public  having  business 
with  the  department  through  which  the  elevator  passes;  but  they  are  not  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  because  there  must  be  some  elevator  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  company  and  its  own  employees. 

Q.  Then  there  is  one  which  you  use  practically  exclusively  for  yourself?  A. 
No.  sir.  There  are  three  elevators  that  run  into  a  hallway  outside  of  my  office 
and  you  are  as  welcome  to  the  use  of  any  one  of  them  as  I  am  myself. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  LOANS. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  applicants  for  loans  upon  policies  coming  to  the 
home  office  are  referred  to  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.,  if  they  live  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district.  Is  that  so?  A.  I  should  say  not.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  know  of  any  practice  to  refer  any  small  applicants  for  in¬ 
surance  who  write  to  the  company,  and  applicants  for  loans  upon  policies,  to 
C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.?  A.  Not  at  all. 

0.  Who  is  in  charge  of  your  loan  department — that  is,  who  makes  loans  upon 
policies?  A.  His  name  is  Mercer. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?  A.  Frederick.  All  applicants  for  loans,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  in  the  company  are  referred  directly  to  the  policy  loan  department.  If 
for  any  reason  of  increasing  the  business  or  facilitating  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  way  there  is  any  reference  eleswhere,  if  you  mean  to  imply  if  any¬ 
body  makes  a  profit,  or  commission,  or  anything  of  that  kind  on  a  policy,  that 
I  answer  distinctly  no. 

Q.  I  meant  to  imply  nothing  further  than  what  I  said;  that  policyholders  have 
written  to  me  saying  that  when  they  had  requested  loans  upon  policies,  or 
written  with  regard  to  such  loans,  they  had  been  referred  to  C.  H.  Raymond  & 
Co.,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  familiar  with  any  such  practice? 
A.  I  doubt  that  very  much  indeed.  _  ...  ,  i 

Q.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  situation,  you  would  say  that  wasn  t  so? 
A.  I  would.  That  is  all.  If  in  isolated  cases  there  may  have  been  some  refer¬ 
ence,  it  would  be  simply  growing  out  of  circumstances  of  an  individual  case,  but 
it  wouldn’t  inure  to  the  profit  of  the  agency  of  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  or  any¬ 
body  else  in  any  way. 

RATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  COLLATERAL  LOANS. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  reference  to  the  investments  of  your  company— the 
supervision  of  investments— of  the  making  of  loans  upon  collateral  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  securities?  What  do  you  personally  have  to  do  with  that?  A.  What 
do  I  personally  have  to  do?  I  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  finance  committee 
as  an  ex-officio  member  and  ex-officio  chairman,  and  whatever  the  committee 
decide  upon  is  carried  out  without  any  special  instructions  from  me,  the  treas¬ 
urer  always  attending.  ,  t  t  ^ 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  December  31,  1903,  Schedule  C,  amount  of  st^ks  and  all 
securities,  except  mortgages,  hyp’othecated  to  the  company  December  31,  1904, 
as  corllateral  security  for  cash  actually  loaned  by  the  compariy,  with  the  par  at 
market  value  of  the  same  and  the  amount  loaned  on  each.  In  looking  at  this, 
with  one  exception,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  loans  were  2^/^  per  cent  interest. 
Can  you  explain  that?  A.  It  is  as  you  have  stated.  ....  j  v*  ji 
Q.  That  is  the  paper  received  from  your  company?  A.  It  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
cur3t€  • 

6.  Can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  at  that  time  all  the  collateral  loans,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  at  2%  per  cent?  A.  Because  that,  probably,  was  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  day  on  which  the  statement  was  made.  Those  rates  are 
'  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the  market  varies.  n  .  i 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  fixing  the  rate  of  mterest  on  collateral 
loans?  Do  you  make  loans  under  the  market  rate  at  the  tinie  when  they  arc 
made?  A.  Well,  we  don’t  expect  to  and  don’t  intend  to;  but  if  you 
Q.  What  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  on  collateral 
loans;  do  you  make  loans  under  the  market  rate  at  the  time  they  are  made. 
A.  Well,  we  don’t  expect  to  and  don’t  intend  to;  but  if  you  ask  what  the  practice 
is  of  making  loans  on  collateral,  that  is  under  the  specific  charge,  1  think,  ot 


the  assistant  treasurer,  Mr.  Timpson;  I  think  that  duty  came  under  his  observa¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  be  Stephen  Smith,  the  second  assistant  treasurer,  who  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  rate  of  interest  from  time  to  time,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  varies  according  to  the  market  of  the  day.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
on  the  31st  day  of  December  that  was  the  rate  current  for  interest  in  New  York. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  practice  with  you,  as  the  rate  of  interest  fluctuates  on  call 
loans,  to  mark  the  rate  up  if  it  rises?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  start  with  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  and  if  the  demand 
for  money  was  greater  you  would  inform  the  borrower  that  the  loan  was  called, 
or  the  rate  of  interest  increased?  A.  Well,  whatever  the  method  was,  the 
treasury  'department  would  attend  to  it  and  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Q.  'What  was  the  loan  that  you  said  was  at  a  different  rate;  I  noticed  one  at 
3  per  cent?  A.  Some  one  didn’t  know  his  way  about  as  well  as  he  ought  to, 
probably. 

Q.  In  the  statement  furnished  by  your  company  for  collateral  loans  for  1904, 

I  find  the  first  loan,  .January  4,  B.  Y.  Frost,  $100,000,  call  at  6  per  cent;  January 
2,  Jesup  &  Lament,  $500,000,  2Vi  per  cent;  the  Jesup  &  Lament  loan  throughout 
the  whole  year  seemed  never  to  have  been  higher  than  2%  per  cent,  sometimes  2 
per  cent,  which  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  loans  to  the  other  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loan  of  February  17  to  Grant  B.  Schley — I  will  with¬ 
draw  that,  that  is  a  demand  loan— leave  out  Grant  B.  Schley.  Are  you  able  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  a  loan  would  be  made  to  B.  Y.  Frost  at  6  per  cent  and 
the  other  loans  at  a  so  much  lower  rate?  A.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  loan 
there? 

Q.  $100,000?  A.  I  only  meant  to  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  perhaps  it  is  re¬ 
iterating  it,  dwelling  too  much  on  this  statement,  but  it  is  a  fact,  you  have  got  a 
great  deal  better  witness,  great  deal  better  witnesses,  than  I  am  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Well,  who  would  they  be  in  this  instance?  A.  The  treasurer,  the  assistant 
treasurer  or  the  second  assistant  treasurer. 

Q.  But  this  matter  came  under  your  supervision  as  well,  did  it  not?  A.  Not 
in  the  slightest  way. 

Q.  He  did  not  take  the  responsibility  in  making  loans  without  reference  to 
the  committee,  did  he?  A.  Undoubtedly.  Every  bank  and  corporation  dealing 
in  money  in  New  York  has  some  loan  clerk.  If  it  is  a  bank  or  a  banking  house 
that  makes  loans  on  collateral  quoted  on  the  stock  market  from  day  to  day,  he— 
that  loan  clerk— keeps  track  of  them,  and  they  make  them  on  their  own  judgment. 
All  call  loans  are  made  on  the  judgment  of  some  expert,  competent  person,  no 
matter  what  his  title  may  be.  Generally,  in  a  bank  or  banking  house,  he  is 
called  the  loan  clerk.  ... 

Q.  I  notice  July  22  last  year  first  loan  to  Jesup  &  Lamont  was  made  at  $1,000,- 
000  at  1  per  cent,  and  July  22  a  second  loan  of  $1,000,000  was  made  to  Jesup  & 
Lamont  at  1  per  cent.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  rate  of  interest  on 
these  loans  was  afterward  increased  when  the  market  rate  changed?  A.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  be. 

Q.  We  may  assume  that  it  would  be?  A.  Certainly. 

THE  GROSVENOR  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 

o.  Is  the  Grosvenor  owned  by  your  company?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  acquired  by  your  company?  A.  About  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  ago. 

Q.  Acquired  on  foreclosure?  A.  Yes.  ,,,,17 

Q  And  fitted  up  and  used  as  a  private  hotel,  apartment  hotel?  A.  Yes. 

O  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  net  return  to  your  company  from  the  (jTOi- 
venor?  A.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  assistant  comptroller,  who  has  charge  of  that;  he 

"^O.  Can^you  state,  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  subject  to  correction, 
about  what  the  result  of  the  management  of  the  Grosvenor  has  been  in  net  in¬ 
come?  A.  I  believe  it  has  made  some  3%  to  4  per  cent.  ,  ^  ^  , 

Q.  How  many  officers  of  the  company  have  been  tenants  of  the  Grosvenor? 

A.  I  have  been. 

O-  Anyone  else?  A.  No.  .  . 

O.  At  any  time?  A.  I  believe  Mr.  Granniss  one  winter  several  years  ago 
parsed  a  few  weeks  there. 

o.  Anyone  else?  n.  No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

O  Has  Mr  Thebaud  been  there?  A.  You  spoke  of  officers  of  the  company; 
he  is  not  an  officer  of  the  company,  but  he  has  had  a  couple  of  rooms  there  that 
I  believe  he  has  paid  for  for  two  or  three  years  and  which  he  has  occupied  very 
little. 

A  CONTROVERSY  IN  WHICH  COUNSEL,  WITNESS  AND  COMMITTEE 

PARTICIPATE. 

O  What  is  vour  interest  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce?  . 

Mr.  Beck— Mr.  Hughes,  do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to  leave  the  witness  just 
where  you  are  leaving  this  particular  subject  about  the  Grosvenor?  Don  t  you 
think  it  leaves  a  wrong  impression  that  might  be  corrected  if  you  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  subject  a  little  longer?  After  some  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Beck, 
Chairman  Armstrong  made  the  following  statement:  , 

“It  has  occurred  to  this  committee  that  both  counsel  and  the  witness  are  en¬ 
titled  to  make  the  fullest  and  best  possible  suggestions,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  divergence  from  a  fair  and  full  examination  of  the  subjects  which  we  are 
here  to  examine.  This  witness  justifies  his  attitude,  which  was  such  by  his  own 
declaration  of  his  purpose  in  attempting  to  answer  or  in  stating  how  much  he 
would  answer  the  inquiries  made  as  to  cause  him  to  believe  that  this  committee 
was  an  inquisition,  and  was  conducting  an  unfair  inquiry,  and  your  remarks, 
Mr.  Beck,  are  to  the  same  effect.  This  committee  is  here  to  make  3  m'J 
honest  inquiry  into  the  facts  concerning  the  business  and  affairs  of  hfe  msur- 
ance  companies,  and  the  witnesses  and  counsel  that  appear  before  the  committee 
will  have  just  the  position  before  the  committee  that  they  themselves  create  for 
themselves.  At  any  time  during  this  inquiry  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
make  suggestions  to  Mr.  Hughes,  and  we  would  prefer  that  you  make  such  sug¬ 
gestions  so  as  not  to  in  any  way  interrupt  the  proceedings  wh^en  you  think  that 
all  the  facts  which  are  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  are  not  being  brought  out  or  are 
not  being  brought  out  in  the  sequence  which  you  think  proper.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  directly  make  these  suggestions  and 
would  be  much  more  pleased  if  you  would  make  them  directly  to  Mr.  Hughes. 
And  this  is  the  committee’s  attitude,  because  the  committee  knows  that  counsel 
is  sometimes  anxious  to  ask  questions  for  the  very  fact  you  suggest.  V\e  want 

*°“We^do'  not  desire  that  there  be  any  obstruction  to  the  inquiry.  We  want  to 
be  fair,  but  we  want  the  men  who  appear  here  as  witnesses  and  counsel  to  be 
'  fair  with  us.  If  you  have  any  suggestion  to  rnake,  make  it  to  Mr.  Hughes 
privately.  If  at  any  time  you  do  not  think  he  is  treating  you  fairly  the 
mittee  will  protect  you  or  anyone  under  your  charge  and  see  that  you  have  the 
fairest  kind  of  treatment;  although  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  have  to  appeal 

Mr.  Beck  pressed  his  point,  when  Mr.  Armstrong  said:  j  _  » 

“I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  committee  is  here  to  build  up  and  not  to 

tear  down,  and  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  a  firm 

foundation;  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  build  up  and  make  life  in¬ 
surance  safer,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  the  cordial  assistance  of 

you  gentlemen,  who  know  much  more  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  {earn  about  it. 
and  it  is  from  you  that  we  will  have  to  obtain  the  fullest  knowledge,  and  we 
want  you  to  help  us  and  give  us  all  the  information  possible  that  will  help  us 
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and  the  least  possible  information  that  will  not  help  ns.  In  other  words,  wc  do 
not  want  to  waste  time  over  unimportant  details.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr,  McKeen 
will  see  you  privately  and  agree  with  you  on  what  is  helpful,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  ever  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  committee 
itself.” 

STATEMENT  OF  COLNSEL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Hughes — The  record  is  more  eloquent  than  anything  that  I  can  possibly 
say,  of  the  extreme  c  urtesy  and  fairness  with  which  this  examination  has  been 
conducted.  If  I  have  erred  at  all  in  my  duty  to  the  committee  it  has  been  by 
my  showing  courtesies  on  many  different  occasions  when  the  circumstances  jus¬ 
tified  other  measures — in  going  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  making  suggestions  which 
were  quite  obvious  and  which  may  have  been  construed  as  indicating  a  desire 
on  my  part  to  make  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  witnesses.  1  have  again  and 
again  avoided  my  own  natural  inclination  to  make  retorts  which.  I  think,  would 
have  been  entirely  justified  out  of  my  desire,  naturally,  and  not  a  desire  to 
honestly  discredit  the  fairness  of  this  investigation.  The  witness  who  gets  him¬ 
self  into  a  false  position  has  himself  only  to  blame.  Everyone  everywhere  knows 
that  he  will  ever  be  treated  as  lie  deserves  to  be  treated,  and  only  as  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  treated,  and  evasion  will  always  be  held  out  to  the  contempt  it  has 
always  received. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  McCURDY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  entire 
concurrence  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  to  say  that  particularly 
those  remarks  which  he  has  made  referring  to  his  own  conduct  of  the  case,  his 
self-restraint  imposed  on  himself,  by  himself,  on  various  occasions,  I  have  noted 
with  much  admiration,  not  to  say  gratitude.  These  remarks  I  entirely  concur 
in,  and  I  think  entirely  justify  Mr.  Hughes*  course  in  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  I  also  concur  in  his  views  generally 
thoroughly,  and  I  hope  the  episode  may  now  be  considered  as  terminated. 


at  present  we  don’t  offer  it  for  sale  for  certain  local  reasons  with  regard  to  the 
tendency  to  increasing  values  in  that  particular  part  of  the  town  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  limit  which  has  almost  been  reached  for  desirable  corners  for  improve¬ 
ments  for  industrial  and  mercantile  purposes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  J.  PLUNKITT. 

The  first  witness  called  at  the  afternoon  session  was  George  J.  Plunkitt  of  21 
Fourth  place,  Brooklyn.  He  said  he  had  been  a  telephone  operator  for  L.  W. 
Lawrence  for  thre^e  years. 

Counsel  showed  Ihe  witness  a  voucher  which  had  been  referred  to  in  a  former 
hearing.  It  had  to  do  with  the  payment  of  $901.15  to  George  Plunkitt.  That  pay¬ 
ment  was  stated  to  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Fields. 

y.  Did  you  write  that  signature? 

After  looking  at  it  for  a  moment,  young  Plunkitt  said: 

A.  No,  sir;  1  sign  my  name  George  J.  IMunkitt. 

The  witness  was  then  asked  to  take  a  pen  and  write  his  signature  for  the  use 
of  the  committee.  C'ounsel  offered  this  in  evidence. 

Q.  Look  again  and  swear  that  you  did  not  write  that,  if  you  can.  A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  sign  such  a  paper  as  that?  A.  No;  I  only  signed 
as  witness  for  proxies. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  do  collecting  for  Mr.  Lawrence?  A.  Sometimes  once, 
sometimes  twice,  sometimes  three  times  a  week. 

.  Did  you  ever  receive  money  from  Mr.  Fields?  A.  No,  sir. 

.  From  Mr.  Norris  or  Mr.  Rogers?  A.  No,  sir. 

.  Did  you  ever  have  $-^00  given  you  for  any  purpose?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 

did. 

Counsel  then  read  all  the  matter  on  the  voucher  for  $901.15,  signed  by  George 
Plunkitt  and  recommended  for  payment  by  Mr.  Fields,  and  said  that  he  wished 
the  committee  to  compare  the  signatures  on  that  with  the  signature  made  to-day 
bv  the  witness. 


HIS  APARTMENTS  IN  THE  GROSVENOR. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  A.  NORRIS. 


Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Grosvenor;  what  rent  do  you  pay  there,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Curdy?  A.  1  do  not  pay  any  there  now,  because  my  lease  expired  on  the  1st  of 
July  and  1  have  not  renewed  it.  I  am  going  to  another  hotel  hereafter.  I  paid 
for  my  room  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4000  a  year,  but  whether  it  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $300  a  month  or  more  I  do  not  know;  that  being  a  personal  detail, 
it  was  attended  to  by  my  secretary;  he  drew  the  checks  and  passed  them.  1 
want  to  say  this,  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  intimate  in  any  way  the 
use  by  me  of  some  of  the  company’s  rooms  in  a  hotel  which  it  owns  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  at  a  less  rate  than  those  rooms  would  be  paid  for  by  anybody 
else,  1  wish  to  say  that  that  is  distinctly  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
give  to  the  committee,  if  it  wants  them,  a  list  of  my  payments  to  the  Grosvenor 
for  every  week  during  the  period  I  have  lived  there  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
1  have  lived  there  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter,  although  I  have  paid  rent  for 
the  premises  the  year  round  for  my  comfort  and  convenience.  I  take  these 
premises  by  the  year  and  occupy  them  for  onlv  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter.  The 

furniture  v»as  mostly  my  own,  except  when  1  from  time  to  time  would  have 

other  pieces  added  for  my  convenience.  The  Clrosvenor  hotel  was  an  apartment 
hotel  owned  by  the  Mutual  for,  I  think,  at  least  a  dozen  years  before  I  ever 
set  foot  into  it,  except  to  make  an  official  visit  of  inspection.  Circumstances 
ultimately  induced  me  to  go  there.  My  instructions  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
were  to  charge  me  for  my  rooms  the  largest  price  that  he  could  get  for  those 
rooms  from  any  other  person.  I  did  not  conceive  and  do  not  conceive  now 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  the  Aiutual  Life  Insurance  Company  any 
present,  but  my  instructions  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel  were  to  charge  me 
the  highest  price  for  my  rooms  which  he  could  charge  to  anybody,  and  I  believe 
that  has  always  been  the  case.  A  year  or  two  ago,  or  more  than  that — I  could 

not  tell  when  when  they  changed  the  system  from  paying  for  rooms  by  the 

inonth  to  paying  by  the  winter  season,  to  the  annual  rental,  the  object  being  in 
that  way  really  to  get  more  money  for  the  company,  and,  of  course,  at  once,  and 
since  then,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  paying  by  the  year  for  my  rooms  that  I  occupy 
tor  perhaps  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  winter, 
p.  Are  you  here  through  the  whole  winter?  A.  At  the  Grosvenor? 

U.  No;  in  the  city.  A.  No;  I  live  out  of  town, 
thmg?'^^*  ^  Morristown.  A.  Yes.  May  I  add  one  further 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  if  I  was  not  inclined  to  be  amused  at  it  I  would  consider  it 
an  aspersion  upon  my  personal  dignity  to  assume  in  any  way  that  I  would  or 
could  make  use  of  an  opportunity  of  that  kind  for  petty  pilfering.  With  regard 
opportunity,  the  hotel  bills  are  made  up  of  the  charge  for  the  rooms 
and  the  charge  for  the  meals.  At  hotels  on  the  American  plan  it  is  so  much  a 
week.  I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  that  that  for  reasons  which  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  readily  understand,  I  could  not  afford  to  have  any  injurious  sus- 
aspersions  made  upon  which— it  would  be  such  a  contemptible 
piece  of  action  on  my  part  if  I  did  not  pay  as  much  as  anybody  else  by,  in  fact 
taking  advantage  of  my  position  as  president  of  the  company  to  get  food  and 
lodging  at  a  lower  price  than  other  people;  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that 
f  three  years  past  I  have  paid  for  myself  and  Mrs.  McCurdy  during 
e  winter  a  higher  price  I  think  $0  a  week  were  my  instructions  to  the  man 
hotel— $0  a  week  higher  than  anybody  else  in  the  hotel,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  I  wanted  the  manager  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr  McCurdv 
paM  more  than  anyb^ody  else  in  the  house  for  his  accommodation  ^ 

U.  Mow  much  of  the  year  are  you  here,  Mr.  McCurdy?  A  In  New  York? 
g.  I  mean  in  attendance  on  your  duties?  A.  Practically  all  the  year  with  *thc 
exception  of  such  vacations  as  are  usual  and  common  ^  y  .  tn  tiic 

Q.  And  what  vacations  are  those  that  you  take?  A.  Unfortunately  Mr 
Hughes,  I  have  a  chronic  trouble;  I  have  gout,  which  renders  it  inexpedient  for 
climate  during  the  inclement  month  of  March.  During 
■  rf  acquaintance  who  are  getting 

« n  ,  '/'■  K  ^  vacabon.  I  have  gone  to  the  South  or  to  California  o? 
what  not,  to  be  gone  perhaps  five  or  six  weeks.  In  the  summer  time  T  iaki 
what  leisure  1  choose  during  the  practically  dead  months  in  the  insurance  busf 
banking  business.  Generally  in  New  York,  when  there  is  verv 


little  going  on,  one  never  expects  to  meet  the  heads  of ■■concerns“ir%‘fv ''a^nd 
August,  and  1  consult  my  own  convenience.  ^ 

HOTEL  NOT  RUN  BY  MUTUAL. 

Mutufiufi"®  A°  No^  ‘^■•osvenor  again.  Is  that  managed  as  a  hotel  by  th 
aft^r  ^  manager  there  who  lool 

on^th?n%tTo^",  funnm'U^  ^  ^  ^ 

asS-  c'^ni;eco"lfech"’l‘‘’lonW^^^^^^^^  Si-e  as  Ion 

T  any  special  reason  for  retaining  the  investment?  A  Not  at  al 

I  frnve  tried  to  sell  it  two  or  three  times.  The  matter  is  under  consideration  no 
and  has  been.  If  you  choose  to  ask  Michael  Goldman,  who  is  a  well  know 
authority  on  rea  estate  values,  formerly  president  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Con 
missioners  of  this  State,  he  has  had,  at  my  request,  the  subject  under  co" 
sideration  and  has  given  it  very  careful  examination,  and  has  recommended  th; 


Counsel  then  called  to  the  stand  Charles  A.  Norris,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
A.  C.  Fields,  has  been  running  the  supply  department  for  the  Mutual  Life. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  Mr.  Fields?  A.  Not  since  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September. 

8.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?  A.  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

Have  you  any  mail  at  his  office  for  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  whole  lot 
there  which  I  have  been  holding  for  him  ever  since  he  was  in  the  office  last. 

A  voucher  of  January  7,  1904,  showing  a  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  William  M.  Carpenter,  and  recommended  by  Fields,  was  shown  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  he  was  asked  if  he  himself  ever  signed  Fields’  name  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  payments.  The  witness  said  he  did  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
supply  department,  but  that  he  never  signed  Fields’  name  to  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  payment  in  legal  matters.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  payment 
to  Carpenter  was  for,  saying  that  he  had  never  before  seen  that  voucher. 

Counsel  questioned  the  witness  relative  to  printing  and  stationery  orders 
given  to  Lawrence  &-  Co.  and  The  Globe  Printing  Company.  Witness  promised 
to  produce  the  books  relating  to  such  matters. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  ALBANY  HEADQUARTERS. 

After  testifying  that  he  does  not  know  where  Mr.  Fields  is,  he  recognized 
his  signature  on  a  voucher  for  $150,  recommended  for  payment  by  Fields  in 
October,  1904. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  money?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  for  it?  A.  That  money  was  spent  in  connection 
wiut  the  house  in  Albany,  616  Madison  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  maintained?  A.  The  last  four  years.  Mr.  Fields  directed 
me  to  take  a  lease,  and  1  did,  in  my  own  name.  The  rental  was  $900. 

8.  Was  there  a  former  house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  28  Willard  street. 

.  How  long  was  that  held?  A.  One  year. 

Q.Was  there  a  house  before  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in  Lock  street. 

The  witness  told  of  other  houses  at  16  Dove  street  and  25  Lancaster  street. 

Q.  How  long  has  a  house  been  maintained  there  by  the  Mutual  Life?  A. 
Since  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Fields,  since  1898. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  rent?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  money  from  the  Mutual  Life?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  house?  A.  Mr.  Fields,  myself,  Mr.  Mullaney,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Mullaney,  who  was  the  cook,  and  their  children.  We  occupied  it 
while  the  legislature  was  in  session. 

Q.  Who  is  Mullaney?  A.  The  caretaker. 

Q.  Has  he  any  place  in  the  home  office?  A.  No,  sir. 

Counsel  read  from  vouchers  showing  payments  of  $225  and  $275  made  to 
Mullaney  in  1903. 

The  witness  said  that  in  the  winter  of  1903  State  Senator  McClelland  and 
Graney,  either  an  Assemblyman  or  a  Senator,  he  couldn't  remember  which,  but 
both  upori  the  insurance  committee,  lived  in  the  house,  maintained  by  the 
Mutual  Life  in  Albany  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $3000,  exclusive  of  Car¬ 
penter’s  own  salary  of  $2500.  Carpenter  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew  neither  leg¬ 
islator  paid  any  board  or  lodging,  but  he  said  in  justification  that  both  were  old 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Fields  in  Dobbs  F'erry  and  came  to  the  house  upon  Fields’ 
invitation. 


Proceetlinss  «>f  Thursday,  October  IS). 

President  Richard  A.  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  was  called  to  the  witness 
stand  again,  and  was  questioned  relative  to  the  connection  of  the  Mutual  with 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company.  He  explained  that  the  charter 
of  the  trust  company  was  originally  obtained  by  George  S.  Coe,  who  reorganized 
it,  and  the  Mutual  then  became  identified  with  it.  The  Mutual  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  some  forms  of  corporate  organization,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  become  exclusively  the  owner  of  all  the  stock  in  practically  a 
new  corporation.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  lawful.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  desirable  to  bring  in  other  persons  connected  with  large  interests  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  to  interest  them  in  the  future  success  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  company,  which  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  was  at  that  time  foreign  to  the  experience  of  the  officers,  at  all  events, 
of  the  Mutual  Life. 

Q.  Hasn’t  the  management  of  the  company  been  in  the  control  and  its  policy 
directed  by  the  Mutual  Life?  A.  In  this  way:  Upon  the  executive  committee 
are  Mr.  Dickey,  as  I  have  told  you,  of  the  firm  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  who 
is  a  trustee  of  the  company;  Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  a  banker  in  New  York,  of 
the  firm  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Clark,  now  president  of  the  American 
Exchange  Bank,  also  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  company,  Mr.  Timpson,  who  are  put  there  designedly  , 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  see  that  ’ 
the  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  stock  and  otherwise  of  that  company 
is  well  looked  after.  But  as  to  influencing  it,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  corporate  body  or  otherwise  influencing  the  transactions  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  is  quite  inaccurate. 

Mr.  McCurdy  explained  how  the  Mutual  had  acquired  bonds  of  the  Brooklyn 
Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  the  Washington  !^ilway  and  Electric 
Company  through  the  trust  company. 
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THE  MORRISTOWN  TRUST  COMPANY. 

In  response  to  questions  Mr.  McCurdy  testified  as  follows  regarding  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  Trust  Company:  The  company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
and  $50,045  of  surplus  paid  in  at  the  start.  At  the  end  of  1897,  upon  the  capital 
of  $100,000,  it  had  accumulated  $109,626  of  surplus.  The  deposits  amounted  to 
$1 002,571,  and  the  number  of  depositors  was  1188.  Appareritly,  during  the  year 
1898  seven  years  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  its  capital  was  increased  to 
$‘>00  000  and  its  surplus  to  $306,455;  its  deposits  increased  $1,660,661,  and  its  de¬ 
positors  had  reached  the  number  of  1828.  That,  I  should  judge,  was  the  time 
when  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  invested  in  the  increased  capital.  Of 
course,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey— I  presume  they  are  the  same  as  they  are 
in  this  State — an  increased  capital  would  have  to  be  awarded  pro  rata  to  the 
existing  stockholders  were  it  not  for  some  agreement  among  themselves  to  a 
contrary  effect,  and  when  the  Morristown  Trust  Company  determined  to  increase 
its  capital  the  other  stockholders  released  to  a  certain  extent  their  right  to 
subscribe  pro  rata  to  the  new  issue  pf  stock  in  order  to  permit  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  make  their  investment. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  company  was  originally  started  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
were  you  a  stockholder?  A.  Yes.  ,  , 

6.  To  what  extent?  A.  Well,  $100,000  don  t  go  very  far— divided  up  into  sub- 
scnptions  to  a  number  of  men,  all  of  whom  were  locally  interested  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  that  kind  and  desirous  to  subscribe.  The  applications  for  subscriptions 
for  stock  were  so  numerous  from  residents  of  the  neighborhood  that,  as  a  matter 
of  recollection,  I  know  that  all  had  to  be  cut  down  and  nobody  received  what 
he  desired  to  ’subscribe  for.  I  know  that  was  so  in  my  own  case.  I  know  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  obtain  more  than  I  did  get.  What  I  did  get  was,  I 
should  say,  not  over  fifty  shares. 

e.  The  present  capital  stock  is  $600,000  then?  A.  Yes. 

.  Of  which  the  Mutual  Life  owns  in  par  value  $175,000?  A.  If  that  is  the 
record,  yes.  , 

Q.  And  how  largely  are  you  and, other  members  of  your  family  or  those  who 
are  officers  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  now  interested  in  that  com¬ 
pany?  A.  Well,  I  have  512  shares. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  officers  of  the  Mutual  Life  who  are  interested  in  it? 
A.  Following  the  same  rule  as  I  have  endeavored  to  exemplify  before,  the— 
several  of  the  members  of  the  finance  committee  are  on  the  executive  committee 
of  that  company  for  the  protection  and  safeguarding  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

eWell,  are  they  considerable  stockholders?  A.  I  cannot  tell  about  that - 

.  Is  Mr.  Thebaud  a  stockholder?  A.  I  don’t  know  of  my  own  knowledge;  I 
presume  he  is. 

Referring  to  the  deposit  that  the  Mutual  kept  in  the  Morristown  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  the  witness  said;  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  deposits  $200,000, 
and  within  the  past  year  the  highest  point  it  ever  reached  was  $250,000;  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  No.  20  on  the  list  of  large  depositors.  In 
other  words,  over  nineteen  depositors  in  the  company  that  held  practically  per¬ 
manent  deposits  larger  than  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Q.  What  rate  does  the  Morristown  Trust  Company  pay  the  Mutual  Life  on 
deposits?  A.  Subject  to  correction  if  I  am  not  accurate,  it  paid  the  same  rate 
that  our  other  depositories  paid,  from  2  to  2^  per  cent.  It  was  shown  that 
other  depositors  received  3  per  cent  interest  on  small  sums,  but  not  on  large 
amounts. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ASSISTANT  TREASURER  JAMES  TIMPSON. 

Mr.  McCurdy  was  excused  at  this  point  and  Assistant  Treasurer  James  Timp- 
son  took  the  stand.  He  testified  that  the  Mutual  had  taken  $3,500,000  at  96  and 
interest  in  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company.  Of  this  they  sold 
h,000,000  at  102%  and  interest,  making  a  good  profit. 

6.  Did  the  Mutual  Life  share  in  sales  to  others?  A.  No;  only  in  its  own  sales. 
Q.  Do  vou  know  any  officers  of  the  company  who  were  interested?  A.  No. 
Witness  explained  that  the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  New  York  Dock 
Company  and  paid  5  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  but  nothing  on  the  common. 

Counsel  then  questioned  Mr.  Timpson  about  the  Washington  Traction  and 
Electric  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1899  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
all  the  street  light  and  electric  companies  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  which  did 
absorb  all  except  the  Capitol  Traction  Company.  In  the  course  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Timpson  said  that  he  himself  had  bought  for  his  personal  use  475 
shares  of  that  stock  and  had  sold  it  in  the  open  market  through  his  brokers. 

O-  What  did  the  Mutual  Life  get  for  its  Washington  Railway  &  Electric 
bonds?  A.  The  entire  holding  was  $3,000,000.  They  bought  the  last  $1,000,000 
at  761/2  from  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

Q.  What  led  the  Mutual  to  invest  in  $1,000,000  more  bonds  when  they  had 
fallen  18  points?  A.  It  was  to  average  their  holdings.  They  thought  the  bonds 
were  cheap.  They  believed  in  them  and  the  result  has  justified  that  belief. 

This  company  was  also  reorganized,  the  Mutual  getting  $1,650,000  of  4  per  cent 
bonds,  $1,650,000  of  preferred  stock  and  some  common  stock.  The  holdings 
were  recently  sold  through  brokers  and  the  company  realized  a  profit  of  $527,000. 

MR.  McCURDY’S  STOCK  HOLDINGS. 

Mr.  McCurdy  being  recalled  was  asked  regarding  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust 
Company.  He  said  that  the  insurance  company  owned  from  2500  to  3200  shares 
of  stock  and  that  it  kept  on  deposit  with  the  trust  company  from  $500,000  m 
$1,000,000  in  deposits.  Usually,  he  said,  the  deposits  were  not  more  than  $500,000. 
He  was  then  asked  if  he  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  in  what  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  he  himself  held  an  interest,  and  he  read  from  such  paper  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  owned  50  shares  of  stock  in^  the  Amencan  Ex¬ 
change  Bank,  50  shares  in  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  and  Guarantee  Company, 
1132  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York;  50  shares  in  the  Commercial 
Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,  200  shares  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company, 
100  shares  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  512  shares  in  the  Morristown  Trust 
Company,  200  shares  in  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company;  50 
shares  in  the  Girard  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  100  shares  in  the 
Mutual  Alliance  Company. 

Q.  It  is  stated  here  in  the  sheet  furnished  by  your  company  that  the  Mutual 
Life  owns  1165  shares  of  the  Mutual  Alliance  Trust  Company,  at  a  book  value 
of  200.  Is  200  the  original  subscription  price?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  price  you  paid  for  your  shares?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


MR.  McCURDY’S  SYNDICATE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Counsel  asked  relative  to  syndicates  in  which  the  witness  had  been 
and  the  following  list  was  presented: 

Securities  and  syndicate  managers — 

Third  Avenue  Railroad  bonds  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  C°.) -$100,0^ 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  bonds  (J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.)  50,000 

Oregon  Short  Line  bonds  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) . 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  (Speyer  &  Co.) .  IW.^ 

Cuban  bonds  (Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co.) .  lOO.Ow 

Cuban  bonds  (Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co.) . 

Japanese  6s,  first  series  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) . 

Japanese  6s,  second  series  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) .  W,0w 

Japanese  4s  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) .  ^5’XXX 

Oregon  Short  Line  bonds  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) . ....•  j5,0w 

Southern  Pacific  bonds  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  Speyer  &  Co.)  150,000 


interested. 

Profits. 

$1,746.27 

1.266.00 

1,333.17 

1,564.94 

3,450.63 

2,422.48 

976.00 

1,570.38 

1.886.55 
1,502.84 

3.726.56 


Mexican  4s  (Speyer  .^o-) .  ’802  50 

Santa  Fe  Railroad  bonds  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Cm).. .  802.50 

Japanese  4s,  second  series  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) .  . 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  3s  (Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.) .  50,0(X)  . 

Total  profits  .  $24,249.35 

The  syndicates  in  which  no  profits  are  shown  have  not  yet  been  woimd  up. 
In  only  two  of  the  above  syndicates  did  Mr.  McCurdy  buy  any  bonds.  He  took: 
allotments  in  these  syndicates,  he  said,  simply  because  he  had  a" 
to  put  his  money  into  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  he  had,  ne 
asserted  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  Counsel  occupied  much  time  in  asking  regard¬ 
ing  the  Mutual’s  participation  in  syndicates  or  purchase  of  securities,  and  was 
replied  to  in  detail  by  Mr.  Timpson,  who  had  the  data  with  him. 

ROBERT  H.  McCURDY’S  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  general  manager  of  the  Mutual, 
was  interrogated  regarding  his  traveling  expenses,  an  examination  ot  the  books 
of  the  company  showing  three  entries  for  Mr.  Curdy  s  tr^eling  expenses. 

The  first  entry  was  for  the  payment  of  $1500  to  Mr.  McCurdy  on  February  29. 
Mr.  McCurdy  thought  at  first  that  this  amount  was  for  the  trip  through  tl^ 
South  to  California,  but  later,  when  another  payment  of  $1,367.  i6  on  April  id 
was  found,  he  said  that  he  believed  the  latter  amount  represented  his  expenses 
on  that  trip.  He  said  that  on  the  trip  he  went  to  Lexington  Ky  ;  Memphis, 
Tenn,;  New  Orleans,  Austin,  Tex.,  and  to  Los  Angeles.  The  trip  lasted  about 

Q.^Did^anybody  accompany  you?  A.  Yes;  the  president  of  the  company,  my 

wife  and  mother.  ,  .  ,  ,  •  i,,j 

These  persons,  the  witness  said,  accompanied  him  on  the  entire  trip.  He  had 
intended  to  go  on  to  San  Francisco  and  then  up  through  ‘he  Northwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  on  the  return  trip,  but  his  father  was  taken  lU  at  Pasadena 
Cal.,  and  after  two  weeks’  stay  there  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  with  the 
party.  The  witness  was  most  emphatic  in  his  assertions  that  none  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  other  members  of  the  party  were  included  in  the  bill  of  $1300. 
The  private  car  which  the  party  had  was  used  by  them  during  the  entire  tr.^ 
It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  McCurdy  was  able  tp  recall  on  what  trip  the  $15W 
expense  was  incurred.  Finally  he  decided  that  it  was  on  a  trip  through  the 
Middle  West.  He  was  gone  from  the  home  office  about  three  weeks  on  this 
trip  His  wife  accompanied  him  and  she  had  a  maid  with  her.  Mr.  McCurdy 
didn’t  think  that  there  was  any  private  car  on  this  tnp. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  you  spent  $1500  on  that  trip?  A.  I  don  t  recollect  the 

^Counsel  asked  the  witness  to  make  the  best  statement  that  he  could  Mr 
McCurdy  replied  that  when  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  agency  department 
in  1903  he  naturally  wanted  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  agency  department. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  trip.  px 

Counsel  called  the  witness’  attention  to  another  payment  for  trailing  ex 
penses  of  $1000  on  October  26,  1904.  Mr.  McCurdy  for  a  long  time  couldn  t  recall 
any  of  the  particulars  about  this  trip.  ,  ,  .  j  xi. 

The  witness  finally  said  that  he  believed  this  amount  covered  the  expenses  of 
his  trip  through  the  West  as  far  as  Denver.  He  was  accompanied  on  this  trip 
also  by  his  wife  and  her  maid;  in  fact,  he  was  accompanied  on  all  tnps,  he  sa  d, 
by  his  wife.  The  trip  to  Denver  consumed  about  three  weeks.  Besides  his  wife 
and  her  maid,  the  assistant  auditor  of  the  company  also  we"E°"  -JUlr 

Q.  Did  these  vouchers  include  your  wife  s  expenses?  A.  No,  sir  ,  never. 

Q.  Why  are  the  expenses  so  large?  A.  I  didn’t  know  they  were  large.  1  was 

^Toun^/calkd'the  witness’  attention  to  an  entry  i"  the  MutuaPs  book  ledger 
showing  a  payment  of  $4000  in  January,  1903,  to  John  Munro  &  Co.  for  traveling 
expenses  Munro  &  Co.  are  foreign  bankers,  and  counsel  suggested  that  the 
enfry  undoubtedly  indicated  a  letter  of  credit  which  had  been  issued  against  the 

^°AH®"lNIcCTirdy  said  that  that  was  probably  it,  but  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  as  he  was  not  abroad  in  1903.  He  had  made  a  trip  up  through  ‘h«  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  in  1903.  and  also  a  trip  to  Chicago.  He  had  been  accompanied  on 
the  trip  to  Chicago  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Dr.  '^Valter  R.  Gd'ette,  the  Mutiml  s 
vice-president.  The  party  was  in  Chicago  two  or  three  days.  The  book  showed 
that  *hlr.  McCurdy  had  received  a  check  for  $o00  on  December  30  to  coyer  the 
expenses  of  this  trip,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  entry  this  was  written.  Re¬ 
turned  $327  C.  B.”  Counsel  inquired  what  that  meant,  and  Mr.  McCurdy  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  returned  $327  to  the  company  out  of  the  $500. 

^Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  McCurdy  had  made  ‘"PI 

He  said  that  he  went  to  Florida  in  the  spring  with  his  father,  but  that  he  had 

the  same  experience  there  that  he  did  in  California,  for  his  father  was  taken 

'^CounLf°wan^ted  to  know  whether  that  was  a  business  trip  and  Mr.  McCurdy 
said  that  he  wasn’t  able  to  make  it  so  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  father 
Mr  McCurdy  was  sure  that  none  of  the  expenses  of  this  trip  had  been  charged 
to  the  Mutual  He  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  remember,  the  only 
to  him  by  the  Mutual  this  year  in  the  way  of  expenses  was  $289,  the  amount 
spent  by  him  in  entertaining  agents  of  the  company  in  Fans. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  October  24. 

Proceeding's  of  Tuesday,  October  34. 

Several  witnesses  were  in  attendance  before  the  committee  °n  its  assembling, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  Emory  McClintocK,  t 
chief  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life.  His  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
McKeen,  one  of  the  committee’s  counsel,  who  has  charge  of  the  especial  y 
technical  part  of  the  investigation. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EMORY  McCLINTOCK,  ACTUARY. 

O.  What  is  your  position  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company?  A.  I 

anT its  chief  actuary.  ,  ,  a  t  the  art- 

O.  What  has  been  vour  experience  in  actuarial  work:  A.  1  pecame  tne  ac 
uary  of  the  Asbury  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1868.  In  the  early  part  of  1871  t 
went  as  actuary  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  ot  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  remained  with  that  company  until  1889,  when  I  became  the  actuary 
of  the  Mutual  Life. 

8.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  $25,000  a  year.  ^  .  . 

Do  you  receive  any  other  compensation  in  the  way  ot  cornmissions  or 

perquisites?  A.  I  have  no  other  income  e.xcept  my  salary;  I  receive  no  com¬ 
missions,  and  I  never  have  received  any  perquisites. 

O.  What  relations  have  you  with  the  actuarial  societies?  A.  1  was  presiaent 
of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  from  1895  to  1897.  I  have  been  a  fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  since  1873,  and  in  that  connection  I 
would  like  to  correct  an  error  in  President  McCurdy’s  testimony.  When  he  ■was 
on  the  stand  the  other  day  he  said  that  I  was  the  only  actuary  in  this  country 
who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain,  that  was  a 

fact  at  the  time  I  joined  the  Mutual  Company  under  Mr.  McCurdy,  but  since 

that  time  Mr.  M.  M.  Dawson  passed  the  examinations,  and  has  also  become  a 
fellow  of  that  society.  I  am  also  connected  with  the  actuarial  societies  ot 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  I  am  also  vice-president  and  chairrnan  ot  the 
committee  of  the  National  Congress  of  Actuaries  which  arranges  for  its  various 
congresses. 
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Mr.  .McClintock,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  view  of  your  wide  experience  as  an 
actuary  this  committee  would  appreciate  any  statements  you  care  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  this  investigation,  whether,  in  response  to  any  inquiries  or  not,  and 
I  might  add  that  counsel  will  appreciate  any  interruptions  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  members  of  the  committee.  Did  you  hear,  Mr.  McClintock,  the 
testimony  given  the  other  day  by  President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failures  of  so  many  life  insurance 
companies  along  in  the  ’70s?  A.  Yes,  I  heard  Mr.  McCall’s  testimony. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  insurance  history  of  this  State,  are  you  able 
to  give  any  explanation  of  the  causes  of  failures  of  those  companies  at  the  time, 
whether  you  agree  with  President  McCall  or  disagree  with  him?  A.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  gave  the  truth  from  his  point  of  view.  He  was  recognized  to  have  been  the 
most  efficient  man  in  that  line,  but  his  views  were,  and  I  think  still  are,  the 
opinions  of  a  person  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  State  officer.  Briefly, 
he  ascribed  the  failure  of  that  swarm  of  small  insurance  companies  which  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  ’70s  to  incompetence,  recklessness  and  extravagance.  There  has 
been  evidence  of  all  of  those  qualities  in  some  of  the  various  thirty  companies 
which  were  organized  between  '61  and  ’71  in  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  which  went  to  the  wall,  but  the  necessary  reason  for  their 
failure  was  not  confined  to  recklessness  and  incompetence.  They  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  having  insufficient  capital,  and  having  nothing  but  the  premiums  of  the 
policyholders  to  offset  the  death  claims,  therefore  having  insufficient  legal  re¬ 
serve.  Any  gentleman  present  can  amuse  himself  by  going  over  the  reports  of 
1!>68  and  1869,  and  looking  at  the  assets  then  accepted.  Later,  many  of  these 
were  thrown  out.  Among  the  items  admitted  then  and  not  now  are  furniture 
and  fixtures.  They  cost  money,  and  the  Departments  agreed  that  they  should 
he  put  in  as  assets.  Then  these  companies  gave  advances  to  agents  and  took 

their  agents’  notes.  These  were  counted  as  assets  and  later  ruled  out.  The 

IKtIicyholders  didn’t  always  pay  the  first  premium  before  December  31,  but  it 
went  in  as  assets  just  the  same.  Now  it  would  go  in  as  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount.  The  Departments  say  with  justice  that  the  company  should  not  write 
down  the  whole  premium  as  assets  before  it  is  paid.  It  was  charged  that  some 
companies  wrote  up  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  without  receiving  a  premium,  and 

charged  the  amount  as  100  per  cent  assets  and  60  per  cent  liabilities.  Then, 

again,  there  are  deferred  premiums,  those  which  are  [laid  quarterly  appeared  as 
an  asset,  and  they  appear  so  now,  but  with  this  difference.  Prior  to  the  ’70s  they 
used  to  allow  the  full  face  value.  Since  then  they  have  been  reduced  by  the 
pre.sent  calculation  for  reserve.  I  was  a  subordinate  officer  of  a  company  in 
lS6S,  and,  though  the  mortality  had  then  hardly  begun,  signs  were  beginning  to 
show',  and  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Metropolitan  was  one  of 
the  companies  then  organized,  and  it  has  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so  when  it  began  to  do  an  industrial  business,  and  it  has  pros- 
Itered,  Another  company  carried  on  business  in  Ohio.  It  was  called  the  Union 
Central.  It  was  well  managed  and  had  an  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  interest  on 
its  capital  and  investments.  I  think  it  made  10  per  cent.  It  did  business  in 
New  York  in  1870,  and  is  still  in  existence.  I  give  these  as  possible  exceptions. 
1  his  last  company,  however,  was  several  years  without  State  supervision.  The 
reserve  required  in  those  days  was  more  than  half  the  premiums.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  doing  business  without  much  difficulty  until  1870,  because  the 
Departments  were  not  strict;  the  reserve  liability  was  calculated  on  a  rate  of 
interest  at  41/2  per  cent.  Tlie  larger  the  rate  of  interest  you  receive,  the  smaller 
reserve  you  have  to  hold  to  meet  your  liabilities.  By  ruling  out  those  items  of 
assets  the  Department  ruled  out  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  assets  which 
those  little  companies  had  as  a  reserve  against  the  policies.  Nearly  half  were 
ruled  out.  If  from  the  first  the  present  rules  had  been  in  force  they  could  not 
have  made  an  appearance  of  solvency.  You  w'ill  easily  see  that  no’  companies 
could  live.  The  Mutual,  the  New  York  Life,  the  Equitable  and  others  would 
have  all  been  wiped  out  if  the  laws  had  been  in  force  then. 

O.  What  saved  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Equitable  and  the  other  large 
companies?  A.  Chiefly  the  requirements  of  forfeitures  and  because  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  growth.  Those  companies  put  themselves  in  a  strong  condition  by  dropping 
out  the  doubtful  assets  and  stdl  had  enough  left. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  the  committee  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  requirements  of 
forfeitures? 

"In  186.3,’’  said  Mr,  McClintock,  “the  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  stated  in 
print  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  five  years  previous  were  more  than  paid 
from  what  he  called  ‘miscellaneous  resources.’  These  were  chiefly  reserves  from 
lapsed  policies.” 

THE  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT. 

Q.  Your  statement  suggests  that  the  law  was  unjustly  harsh?  A.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  reserve  requirement  acted  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
companies.  There  was  much  mismanagement,  as  Mr.  McCall  stated,  but  the  one 
thing  impossible  to  rneet  was  the  reserve  requirement.  Of  course,  when  Mr. 
McCall  and  the  other  inspectors  found  the  assets  not  good  he  thought  that  every 
officer  was  either  incompetent  or  a  rascal.  As  those  little  companies  grew 
toward  their  fate  all  sorts  of  efforts  were  made  by  the  officers  to  avoid  that 
fate.  These  efforts  frequently  went  beyond  the  law. 

I  once  rebelled  against  the  law  of  net  valuation  as  a  test  of  solvency.  I  was 
perfectly  willing  th.at  it  should  stand  for  companies  to  hold  reserves  before 
they  paid  di\idends,  but  as  to  the  later  operation,  I  presented  some  arguments 
that  seemed  to  be  unanswerable.  I  never  varied  from  my  opinion.  The  law  was 
defective  in  making  no  allowance  in  its  calculation  of  reserve  for  the  expenses  of 
procuring  new  business.  In  an  address  made  at  Milwaukee  before  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  1898,  I  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  a  relaxation  of  net  reserve  laws.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  favored  no  laws  whatever,  except  complete  publicity, 
and  such  requirements  as  would  enable  the  State  officers  to  get  at  the  facts,' 
Laws  are  unnecessary,  because  if  there  is  publicity  the  agents  of  other  com¬ 
panies  will  spread  abroad  the  conditions  of  their  rivals,  so  that  no  company 
that  has  an  insufficient  reserve  can  do  business.  Such  is  the  case  in  England 
to-day.  If  a  company  hasn’t  enough  reserve  to  be  solvent  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  I  am  not  now  saying  that  I  approve  entirely  of  the 
English  method,  but  I  hold  if  you  have  absolute  publicity,  verified  by  the  State 
officers,  the  public  can  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  view  held  by  others?  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  1  am  something  of  an  Ishmaelite. 

Q.  Isn't  the  trouble  that  the  mischief  will  happen  before  the  business  can  be 
got  on  a  proper  basis?  VVe  had  to  legislate  to  prevent  wildcat  banks?  A  \s  a 
matter  of  fact,  mushroom  institutions  do  not  live  in  Creat  Britain  which  is 
an  answer  to  your  question.  I  did  not  expect  my  idea  to  be  adopted’  however 
I  am  a  loyal  citizen  in  following  the  present  rules,  and  shall  continue  to  follow 
them. 

Counsel  read  from  a  printed  report  of  the  speech  in  convention,  to  which  the 
witness  had  referred. 

DEATHS  CAME  TOO  FAST. 

Mr.  McClintock  then  went  on  to  explain  that  because  the  laws  in  the  ’60s  and 
the  ’70s  required  regular  insurance  companies  to  have  such  a  large  reserve  in 
order  to  do  business,  a  large  number  of  assessment  companies  sprang  up. 
Those  assessment  companies  had  the  sanction  of  law.  The  theory  was  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  would  get  together  and  form  a  company,  without 
capital  stock,  but  with  the  agreement  that  every  time  there  was  a  death  each 
surviving  member  should  pay  an  assessment.  Out  of  each  assessment  a  certain 
Iirojiortion  went  for  the  payment  of  the  death  claim,  and  a  small  percentage, 
theoretically,  was  retained  for  expenses.  But  during  the  'SOs  and  ’90s  many  of 


those  assessment  societies  died  out.  The  members  found  that  the  payments 
were  increasing.  At  first  there  were  medical  examinations,  but  later  on  the 
societies  became  very  lax,  and  did  not  insist  upon  careful  examinations.  They 
got  a  lot  of  persons  into  the  assessment  societies  by  representing  that  the 
regular  insurance  companies  W'ould  charge  them  $25  for  a  given  amount  of  in¬ 
surance,  whereas  the  initiation  fee  into  an  assessment  society  was  only  about 
$10;  but  as  time  went  on,  he  explained,  the  assessments  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  good  risks  dropped  out,  and  the  bad  risks,  who  could  not  get 
into  the  regular  insurance  companies,  stayed  in  the  assessment  companies. 
Deaths  came  along  entirely  too  thick  and  fast,  and  that  was  why  the  assessment 
companies  faded  away,  one  after  the  other. 

Q.  Is  that,  do  you  think,  why  we  have  received  so  many  complaints  from  the 
members  of  fraternal  societies?  A.  No,  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  a 
fraternal  society’s  insurance  department  and  one  of  the  old  assessment  com¬ 
panies.  In  a  fraternal  organization,  such  as  the  Masons  or  the  Odd  Fellows, 
there  is  a  bond  of  union  which  would  hold  the  assessment  concern  intact  any¬ 
way.  I  believe  I  have  said  before  that  if  the  British  House  of  Lords  should 
resolve'  itself  into  an  assessment  society  it  could  never  fail,  because  no  one 
would  ever  resign  from  the  British  House  of  Lords  on  account  of  increased 
assessments. 

AS  TO  FRATERNAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  the  fraternal  insurance  societies  interfere  with  regular 
insurance  companies?  A.  Practically,  they  do  not  interfere  at  all.  I  was  once 
asked  for  my  judgment,  the  first  time  the  question  was  raised  in  Wisconsin,  and 
1  informed  my  people  then  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  favor  any  law  that  would 
put  a  check  upon  the  insurance  of  fraternal  societies.  One  reason,  of  course, 
why  I  did  not  think  such  a  law  should  be  passed  was  that  the  people  would 
exaggerate  the  effect  which  the  fraternal  societies’  business  would  have  upon  the 
business  of  the  regular  companies.  I  thought  that  any  opposition  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  the  fraternal  societies  would  necessarily  have  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  the  insurance  business,  but  my  main  objection  to  a  law 
against  assessment  companies  or  fraternal  society  insurance  departments  is  that 
1  am  a  believer  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Counsel  then  asked  Mr.  McClintock  whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  present 
law  requiring  reserves  worked  a  hardship  on  the  insurance  companies,  and  Mr. 
McClintock  said  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  companies  had  learned  to  evade  the  law  by  writing  a  single 
policy  which  was  in  reality  a  double  policy;  one  for  a  straight  life  insurance 
of  one  year  and  the  other  an  endowment  policy  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of 
the  so-called  ten-year  policy.  He  said  that  the  question  had  never  been  taken 
to  the  courts,  and  that  therefore  the  Insurance  Departments  were  justified  in 
countenancing  the  evasion. 

THE  PRESENT  RESERVE  TOO  LARGE. 

O.  Don’t  you  think  the  present  law  compels  the  insurance  company  to  put  up 
a  larger  reserve  than  is  necessary?  A.  Yes;  the  mortality,  as  shown  from  the 
experience  of  later  years,  is  actually  only  about  60  per  cent  as  great  as  the 
tables  used  by  the  various  companies,  and  for  that  reason,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  companies  do  evade  the  law  in  that  respect  by  this  division  of  their 
single  policy,  the  law  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  them.  I  myself  think 
they  are  perfectly  justified  in  this  evasion  of  the  law. 

0.  But,  doesn’t  this  evasion  of  the  law  work  a  discrimination  in  rates  against 
the  policyholder  in  violation  of  section  89,  which  prohibits  a  company  from  dis¬ 
criminating  in  rates?  A.  We  are  there  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  the 
division  of  the  policy  is  an  evasion  of  the  law,  then  it  is  working  a  discrimina¬ 
tion,  but  if  the  alleged  evasion  is  legal,  then  there  is  no  discrimination.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  legal  reserve  should  begin  with 
the  second  year’s  premium,  and  not  the  first.  That  was  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Sprague,  whose  theory  was  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  life  policies  the  reserve 
should  be  calculated  beginning  with  the  second  year  of  the  policy;  that  is,  if  a 
man  took  out  life  insurance  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  paid  his  premium  then, 
the  company  should  not  begin  laying  up  a  reserve  until  he  was  thirty-six. 

Mr.  McClintock  was  then  asked  to  explain  the  various  “select”  and  “ultimate” 
tables  used  by  various  life  insurance  companies.  He  explained  that  these 
tables  were  prepared  by  the  Great  Britain  actuaries  along  about  1840,  having 
been  published  first  in  1843,  and  that  they  were  the  standard  used  even  in 
America  until  1900. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  may  be  called  the  origin  of  the  legislation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  how  it  worked?  A.  It  goes  back  to  1858  or  18^.  The  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Elizur  Wright,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  force,  had  to  do 
with  a  British  company  which  made  its  valuation  according  to  what  was  called 
the  gross  method.  That  showed  a  reserve  of  much  less  than  would  be  calcu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  net  method,  which  was  followed  by  the  larger  number  of 
respectable  companies  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Wright,  in  examining  the  system, 
took  what  was  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  English  actuaries  that  the  net 
method  was  a  good  one,  and  insisted  that  this  company  should  follow  it.  He 
personally  made  an  examination,  and  found  that  the  company  could  not  stand 
the  net  method,  and  requested  it  to  cease  to  do  business  in  the  State.  There¬ 
upon,  it  was  proposed  that  the  same  standard  should  be  used  for  all  American 
companies.  It  was  used,  but  during  the  coming  decade  much  laxity  was  shown 
in  its  enforcement. 

THE  TONTINE  SYSTEM. 

A.  Do  you  recall  the  agitation  over  the  tontine  methods?  Will  you  give  your 
views  of  that  general  subject?  A.  The  tontine  system  was  originated,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  by  the  Equitable  in  1869.  It  had  for  its  object  a  recurrence  to  the  system 
of  total  forfeitures.  It  enabled  the  Mutual  and  other  companies  to  pay  for  the 
year’s  entire  expenses  on  policies.  The  custom  in  1867  and  1868  came  to  be  that 
of  paid-up  policies  in  case  of  lapses,  and  this  system  reduced  the  profits  from 
forfeitures.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  tontine  originators  that  they  could 
both  secure  the  advantage  of  forfeitures  and  save  the  dividends  which  they 
would  have  paid  on  the  annual  dividend  plan.  By  the  tontine  terms  the  policy¬ 
holder  agreed  to  receive  no  payment  for  twenty  years,  and  he  also  agreed  to 
receive  no  value  in  case  of  lapse.  The  company  saved  all  this.  Large  results 
were  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-year  period  for  those  who  persisted. 
The  results  were  large,  but  not  so  great  as  had  ben  expected,  because — I  am 
speaking  from  hearsay— the  number  of  lapses  calculated  on  in  the  beginnnig 
fell  short.  Policyholders  kept  up  their  payments.  Also  the  rate  of  interest  fell 
off  greatly,  expenses  ,were  greater;  nevertheless,  large  dividends  were  paid. 
Reserves  on  all  lapsed  policies  and  accumulated  dividends  on  others  were  paid 
to  survivors. 

INSURING  IMPAIRED  LIVES. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  of  insuring  impaired  lives  come  to  your  attention?  A. 
The  Mutual  Life  has  never  insured  anyone  who  failed  in  the  examination 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  England?  A.  They  practice  what  they  call  rating 
up;  that  is,  they  treat  a  man  as  if  he  were  a  certain  number  of  years  older. 
The  system  in  the  New  York  Life,  which  is  the  chief  company  that  carries  on 
this  business  here,  is  to  have  a  special  table  of  mortality,  50  or  100  per  cent 
higher  than  the  ordinary  table.  Then  if  the  policyholder  dies  within  the  period 
a  certain  reduction  on  the  amount  of  the  policy,  in  accordance  with  this  table, 
is  made.  For  instance,  on  a  $10,000  policy,  if  the  man  died  the  first  year,  pos¬ 
sibly  $7000  would  be  paid,  and  an  increase  is  made  for  every  year  that  the  man 
lives  until  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  is  reached. 
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Q.  Are  any  experience  tables  available  in  this  field?  A.  There  are  tables  for 
certain  classes;  for  example,  persons  whose  weight  exceeds  the  proper  amount 
for  the  height;  but  there  are  no  tables  available  for  those  numerous  individuals 
that  fall  in  two  or  more  classes — no  tables  for  the  stout  man  who  is  gouty. 

Q.  That  risk  is  a  guess?  A.  No,  they  have  experience  of  their  own  that 
guides  them.  I  know  of  two  companies  in  Great  Britain  that  have  actually  made 
profit  on  this  business.  As  I  understand  Mr.  McCall,  the  mortality  in  the  New 
York  Life  is  only  95  per  cent  of  their  estimate. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  been  advertised  that  companies  take  subaverage  risks?  A. 
No. 

Q.  No  doubt  there  is  a  pressure  from  the  agents?  A.  Possibly,  and  there  is 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  insure  as  many  as  possible  where 
they  believe  a  sufficient  .payment  is  made  to  cover  the  risk. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  wisdom  of  all  companies  going  into  that  kind 
of  business?  A.  First,  I  should  .say  that  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  experience 
available,  and  I  don’t  see  how  tables  can  be  got  to  cover  the  more  complicated 
cases.  In  short,  it  is  a  system  of  good  guessing.  A  number  of  companies  have 
tried  it,  and  not  made  a  profit.  Secondly,  if  a  number  of  companies  go  into  it 
that  must  lead  to  competition.  As  long  as  there  is  no  competition  the  New 
York  Life  may  make  its  rate  conservative. 

Mr.  McClintock  illustrated  how  a  prospective  policyholder  could  go  from  one 
company  to  another  and  get  the  highest  possible  bid  on  his  risk.  Even  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  altering  their  figures,  in  time  the  fact  that  other  compnaies 
were  getting  business  away  from  them  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  most  con¬ 
servative.  Open  competition  is  bound  to  lead  to  loss  in  the  end. 

Counsel  asked  the  actuary  how  life  insurance  compared  with  fire  insurance  in 
the  character  of  its  risk.  The  answer  was:  “Fire  insurance  is  not  only  limited 
in  the  time,  but  it  can  be  cut  short  at  any  time.  Life  insurance  lasts  to  th'e 
end.  The  life  companies  depend  on  stable  figures;  the  fire  companies  get  some 
of  their  figures  from  tables  and  do  some  guessing.” 

THE  DEFERRED  DIVIDEND  PLAN. 

Q.  You  have  engaged  in  issuing  policies  on  the  deferred  dividend  plan.  Whc,n 
was  that  adopted?  A.  In  1886.  The  Mutual  Life  issued  a  few  tontine  policies  in 
1870.  The  story  goes  that  Mr.  Winston,  the  president,  happened  to  meet  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  policyholders.  She  complained  she  was  afraid  they  couldn’t 
keep  up  the  payments,  and  said  they  might  lose  everything.  She  expressed  such 
detestation  of  complete  loss  in  case  of  lapsed  policies  the  president  issued  an 
order  that  this  feature  should  be  dropped.  The  policies  to  which  you  refer  be¬ 
gan  to  be  issued  in  1886.  Before  that  the  Mutual  had  had  a  varied  experience. 

Counsel  urged  the  witness  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  Mutual’s  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  business,  since  he  said  the  so-called  Frick  report  had  given  it  a 
good  deal  of  importance. 

Mr.  McClintock  continued:  The  Mutual  has  been  doing  business  the  longest 
of  any  in  the  country;  that  is,  since  1843.  Every  five  years  it  was  to  take  account 
of  stock  and  divide  profits  among  the  policyholders.  A  division  was  made  in 
1848.  It  would  have  been  executed  by  the  sheriff  if  the  present  laws  had  been 
enforced.  Each  policy  had  a  certain  amount  credited  to  it  as  reversionary  addi¬ 
tion,  payable  only  at  death.  That  is  the  system  that  has  been  in  force  iti  Great 
Britain  from  the  year  1.  The  next  division  was  in  1853.  The  cash  value  was 
not  discussed.  This  early  system  is  the  one  Mr.  McCurdy  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  misunderstanding.  A  dividend  was  made 
in  1858.  In  1863  another  change  was  made.  Many  of  our  earlier  papers  were 
burned  up  as  rubbish  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  find  out  about  some 
of  these  facts.  The  actuary  introduced  the  contribution  plan.  Policyholders 
were  permitted  to  draw  on  dividends  toward  payments  of  premiums  in  case  they 
denianded  it.  The  contribution  plan  was  adopted  by  all  other  .imerican  com¬ 
panies.  There  was  a  great  warfare  at  that  time  with  the  Connecticut  Mutual, 
which  was  working  on  the  note  system.  Policyholders  could  give  a  note  for 
50  per  cent  on  the  first  year  premiums. 

Mr.  McClintock  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  note  companies  could  not  stand 
the  system  of  so  many  outstanding  notes  in  place  of  cash  premiums,  that  the 
system  was  too  good  to  last,  and  that  by  degrees  it  was  given  up.  But  he  said 
that  while  the  note  companies  were  doing  a  rushing  business,  their  agents  were 
pounding  away  at  the  Mutual  Life  for  requiring  cash  premiums,  and  that  one 
of  the. results  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  Mutual’s  policyholders  caused 
by  the  criticism  of  the  note  companies,  was  that  the  Mutual  altered  its  form 
of  policies,  so  that  instead  of  paying  dividends  only  once  in  five  years,  it,  between 
’63  and  ’66,  paid  dividends  every  three  years,  and  subsequently  got  down  to  the 
basis  of  annual  dividends, 

THE  MUTUAL’S  REDUCED  PREMIUMS. 

Mr.  McClintock  then  told  of  the  competition  of  the  Mutual  with  the  Equi¬ 
table  and  the  New  York  Life,  both  of  which  companies  were  operating  upon  the 
tontine  basis.  He  said  the  competition  got  so  strong  that  in  1878  the  Mutual 
published  an  avowed  policy  of  giving  a  rebate  of  30  per  cent  on  the  first  year’s 
premium,  but  that,  he  said,  caused  such  a  hubbub  that  in  1879  the  rebate  of  30 
per  cent  was  discontinued,  and  instead  the  company  gave  a  flat  reduction  of  15 
per  cent;  that  is,  instead  of  a  premium  of  $100,  the  policyholder  would  pay  only 
$85. 

Mr.  McClintock  said:  A  curious  thing  about  these  reduced  policies  is  that 
during  the  five  years  that  they  were  issued  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
took  advantage  of  the  15  per  cent  reduction,  because  it  was  explained  both  to 
prospective  policyholders  and  to  the  old  policyholders,  to  whom  was  given  the 
right  of  paying  the  reduced  premiums,  that  a  reduced  premium  brought  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  dividend.  Nevertheless,  small  as  was  the  number 
of  persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  reduced  premiums,  those  reduced  pre¬ 
miums  have  caused  more  trouble  than  all  our  other  policies  combined.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  took  out  the  policies  on  the  85  per  cent  basis  could  never  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  just  as  big  dividends  as  though  they 
had  paid  100  per  cent  of  their  premiums.  Most  of  the  complaints  of  policy¬ 
holders  that  have  been  read  before  this  committee  were  of  this  class. 

Chairman  Armstrong  then  said  that  the  complaint  of  the  policyholders  was  not 
so  much  that  the  original  dividends  were  small  as  that  the  dividends  kept  on 
decreasing,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  policy  was. 

THE  DECREASE  IN  DIVIDENDS. 

Ml.  McClintock  said  that  the  reason,  for  the  decrease  in  dividends  to  all 
policies,  both  in  this  and  other  companies,  was  the  fact  that  money  was  a  good 
deal  cheaper  now  than  it  used  to  be.  He  said  that  thirty  years  ago  the  Mutual 
was  able  to  earn  easily  6%  per  cent  upon  its  funds  for  investment,  which  w’as 
2%  per  cent  over  the  necessary  4  per  cent  required  to  keep  up  its  legal  reserves. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  company  could  get  6  per  cent,  and  gradually  the  rate  of 
interest  fell  to  5,  and  until  1903  it  averaged  only  4.3  per  cent,  and  in  1904  only 
4.1  per  cent. 

The  result  has  been  that  instead  of  being  able  to  divide  2%  per  cent  profits 
among  our  policyholders,  the  profits  have  kept  on  dwindling  down  until  this 
last  year  it  amounted  only  to  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  above  the  necessary 
4  per  cent,  and,  as  ludicrous  as  that  seems  to  some  of  the  policyholders  from 
their  standpoint,  it  means  that  the  Mutual  has  been  earning  for  them  4.1  per 
cent  as_  against  the  usual  3%  per  cent  or  possibly  4  per  cent  in  savings  banks. 

Q.  What  will  happen  when  your  capacity  to  earn  money  gets  down  below  4 
per  cent?  A.  1  suppose  there  will  be  a  loss,  and  consequently  no  dividends,  be¬ 
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cause  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  reserve  to  secure  the  payment  of  all  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  insurance  of  life  being  the  primary  object  of  life  insurance  companies. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  McClintock  was  excused  on  account  of  illness. 
Counsel  read  some  statistics  that  had  been  given  him  regarding  the  Mutual  Life. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  J.  SMITH. 

On  taking  the  stand,  Mr.  Smith  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Mutual  Life  for  eighteen  years  at  $8006  a  year,  and  was  convinced  that  his 
salary  "Ought  to  have  been  more  for  some  time.’’  He  said  that  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  with  Allan  Forman  in  sending  out  telegraphic  news  through  the  Tele¬ 
graphic  News  Bureau,  but  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  that  institution.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  his  declaration  that  it  was  his  duty  to  counteract  the  injury  that  was 
being  do.ne  to  life  insurance  companies  and  their  policyholders,  counsel  asked 
the  witness  what  he  had  done  toward  this  end? 

A.  Well,  let’s  take  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cromwell.  Here  is  a  dispatch  sent 
which  reads: 

“Millions  kept  in  one  bank.  Mutual  Life  has  huge  sum  of  money  in  institu¬ 
tion  whose  stock  it  owns.  Tremendous  excitement  over  the  amount  of  money 
put  in  subsidiary  companies.” 

But  in  the  testimony  which  I  read,  Mr.  Cromwell  stated  on  that  occasion  that 
the  Mutual  in  fourteen  years  had  made  $16,000,000  for  its  policyholders  by  those 
operations  and  investments.  Nothing  like  that  is  stated  in  the  dispatches,  so 
the  next  day  I  sent  out  this  dispatch. 

Mr.  Smith  handed  to  Mr.  Hughes  a  clipping  from  The  Wilmington  News 
under  a  line,  “Special  to  The  Morning  News,”  which,  he  said,  was  inserted 
through  Mr.  Forman,  and  paid  for  by  the  Mutual  on  the  average  rate  of  $1  a 
line.  He  added  that  this  particular  dispatch  had  gone  to  perhaps  a  hundred 
papers  the  country  over  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  between  $5000  and  $6000,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  method  of  counteracting  the  injury  done 
the  policyholders  in  the  investigation.  Counsel  thereupon  read  the  clipping,  as 
follows : 

“Special  to  The  Morning  News.  New  York,  September  14. — Mr.  Frederick 
Cromwell,  the  treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  in 
the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the  State  committee  of  investigation  yester¬ 
day,  announced  that  the  profits  derived  by  the  policyholders  of  the  Mutual  Life 
and  obtained  through  transactions  managed  by  the  subsidiary  trust  companies, 
amounted  up  to  date  to  $16,000,000.  The  entire  profit  realized  from  all  sources 
from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date,  now  held  for  the  benefit  of  policy¬ 
holders,  exceeds  $94,000,000.” 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  had  sent  out  dispatches  five  or  six  times  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  papers,  “according  to  the  merit 
of  the  dispatch.”  He  said  that  he  generally  left  the  selection  of  the  papers  to 
Mr.  Forman,  but  that  they  were  “the  very  best  papers  we  can  get,  for  this  has 
to  be  very  carefully  done.” 

Counsel  then  read  upon  the  record  the  following  “special  dispatch”  from  The 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  October  18: 

“Calls  It  an  Inquisition. 

“President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  Makes  Protest. 

“New  York,  Special,  October  IS. 

“The  examination  of  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  was  resumed  yesterday,  and  proved  of  great  interest.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  investigation  had  drifted  into  an  inquisition, 
vague  in  its  character  and  dealing  with  no  issue.  Witnesses  were  called  without 
notices  being  given  of  what  information  was  required,  and  the  inquisitor  at  once 
began  to  impeach  their  testimony;  instead  of  information  being  sought  on  which 
to  base  remedial  legislation,  witnesses  were  put  upon  the  rack,  as  the  newspapers 
had  it.  Mr.  Hughes  admitted  it  was  an  inquisition.  Mr.  McCurdy  said  that 
nearly  all  complaints  made  could  be  successfully  controverted  or  explained  if 
witnesses  were  given  a  chance.  His  testimony  showed  that  the  company  had 
made  a  great  saving  in  the  agency  department  and  in  matters  of  legal  expenses 
both;  he  said  legislation  needed  watching,  and  that  the  officer  who  neglected 
this  duty  would  be  culpable.  His  testimony  yesterday  made  a  distinctly  favor¬ 
able  impression.” 

Mr.  Smith  testified  that  he  did  not  consult  with  any  officer  of  the  company 
regarding  the  dispatches  he  sent  out. 

ASSISTANT  TREASURER  TIMPSON  RECALLED. 

Assistant  Treasurer  James  Timpson  was  called  to  the  stand  to  tell  more  about 
the  Washington  Traction  and  Electric  Company  deal,  in  which  the  Mutual  and 
some  of  its  officers  were  interested.  Pie  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  lent  $12,000,000  on  the  underwriting 
of  the  original  bond  issue  of  this  company  pending  the  public  offer.  Counsel 
then  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Timpson,  President  McCurdy  and  other 
officials  of  the  Mutual  Life  took  stock  in  the  Washington  Traction  at  15,  in  the 
original  formation  of  the  company,  and  subsequently  sold  out.  President  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  who  had  500  shares,  got  30  for  his  stock  after  it  had  appeared  that  the 
public  was  not  going  to  subscribe  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  $2,000,000  of 
bonds  that  were  offered. 

O.  Did  he  sell  to  George  W.  Young?  A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact^  that  after  the  public  issue  failed,  Mr.  McCurdy  expressed 
dissatisfaction  and  insisted  that  his  stock  should  be  taken  off  his  hands  at  a 
profit?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  There  was  an  additional  purchase  of  $1,000,000  of  the  bonds  by  the  Mutual 
later,  was  there  not?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Timpson  said  he  did  not  know  just  how  and  why  this  came  about,  but  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  company  made  a  profit  of  $500,000  on  the  entire 
transaction.  It  developed  that  when  the  question  of  the  additional  purchase  was 
up  for  discussion,  the  finance  committee  referred  it  to  President  McCurdy  and 
Treasurer  Cromwell,  with  power.  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  McCurdy  had 
sold  out  his  stock  at  a  profit  of  15  points,  when  the  Washington  Traction  and 
Electric  Company  was  reorganized,  a  few  years  after  its  original  formation.  Mr. 
Timpson  said  he  got  his  share  of  these  securities  in  consideration  of  his  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  voting  trust  in  the  reorganized  company,  and  that  he  had 
sold  them.  He  didn’t  remember  how  much  he  got  for  them,  but  he  knew  his 
profit  was  not  so  much  as  $30,000. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  afternoon’s  session  that  President  liegeman  of 
the  Metropolitan  was  called  to  the  stand.  Mr.  Hegeman  said  that  he  had  been 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  for  fourteen  years.  He  said  that  the  business 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  was  divided  into  two  departments,  ordinary  and  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance.  The  Metropolitan’s  entire  surplus  of  $14,000,000,  the  witness 
said,  belongs  to  the  stockholders.  The  dividends  on  the  stock  are  limited  to  7 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  now  is  $2,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  $1,500,000  represents  surplus  earnings  which  have  been  applied 
toward  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock.  Mr.  Hegeman’s  holding  in  the  com¬ 
pany  is  $275,000,  or  about  1100  shares.  He  stated  that  the  trustees  had  in  the 
last  eight  years  voluntarily  given  to  holders  of  industrial  policies  sums  in 
dividends  amounting  to  more  than  $8,000,000.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  company’s  charter  or  by-laws,  he  said,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  policyholders,  but  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  keep  its 
surplus  within  10  per  cent  of  its  assets,  and  the  trustees  had  voluntarily  selected 
the  holders  of  this  class  of  policies  to  be  the  beneficiaries. 
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{'ounscl  asked  why  the  collateral  loans  were  not  included  in  the  company’s 
annual  statement  of  assets. 

A.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  I  sold  and  transferred  these  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  away  the  horde  of  applicants  for  call  loans.  Mr.  liegeman 
said  that  these  loans  were  troublesome  and  unprofitable.  We  never  care  to  be 
known  as  a  loaning  company. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  carry  a  large  number  of  collateral  loans? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  lately. 

LOANS  TO  MR.  IIEGEMAN. 

Counsel  submitted  entries  from  the  Metropolitan’s  books  showing  that  in  1904 
there  had  been  four  loans  to  Mr.  Hegeman,  one  for  $40,000,  two  of  $10,000  each 
and  one  of  $22,000.  The  interest  charge  on  all  of  them  was  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.  The  $40,000  loan  was  carried  over  from  1903,  being  made  up  of  two  loans, 
one  for  $30,000,  on  July  23,  and  one  for  $10,000  on  August  5.  Those  two  loans 
went  out  of  the  Metropolitan’s  books  on  December  31,  1903,  in  the  sale  of  the 
collateral  loans  to  Vermilye  &  Co.,  and  reappeared  on  January  2,  1904. 

Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  President  Hegeman  thought  it  was  better 
to  loan  money  to  an  officer  of  the  company  at  one  and  one-half  per  cent  than 
it  was  to  a  W'all  street  firm  at  the  market  rate.  Mr.  Hegeman  said  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  market  rate  was  pretty  low  during  the  period  that  his  loans 
ran. 

SILAS  R.  BUTCHER'S  LOANS. 

Asked  as  to  what  led  him  to  borrow  money  from  the  Metropolitan  at  that 
rate,  Mr.  Hegeman  said  that  he  needed  money,  and  consulted  with  a  member  of 
the  finance  committee,  and  subsequently  got  the  money.  Trustee  Butcher  was 
the  member  of  the  committee  he  consulted. 

Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Hegeman  didn’t  know  that  Mr.  Butcher 
also  had  borrowed  money  from  the  Metropolitan  in  1902.  He  had  one  loan  in  this 
year  of  $78,500,  and  one  or  two  smaller  loans.  It  was  charged  off  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  books  on  December  30  and  entered  again  on  January  2,  1903,  for 
$90,500.  In  December,  1903,  the  loan  stood  at  $86,500.  .^gain  it  disappeared  from 
the  Metropolitan’s  books  and  reappeared  again  in  January,  1904. 

In  regard  to  his  statement  that  this  loan  was  made  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Butcher's  services  to  the  company,  Mr.  Hegeman  said  that  Mr.  Butcher  had 
traveled  all  over  the  country  addressing  meetings  of  the  agents,  and  had  never 
got  a  cent’s  pay  for  it.  It  was,  Mr.  Hegeman  said,  simply  a  suggestion  of 
reasonableness  to  favor  him  in  this  respect. 

y.  Well,  why  didn’t  you  give  him  one  and  one-half  per  cent?  W'hy  not  give 
him  as  good  as  you  had  yourself,  in  view  of  his  services  to  the  company? 

A.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hegeman  contended  that  it  would  have  made  no  difference  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  policyholders  if  Mr.  Butcher  had  been  given  the  money  without  any 
interest  charge.  The  company  owed  it  to  him  for  his  services,  and  the  security 
which  he  put  up  was  gilt  edged.  The  same  was  true  of  the  $50,000  which  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  borrowed.  Mr.  Hegeman  had  consulted 
with  Mr.  McCall  often  on  insurance  matters,  and  Mr.  McCall  had  been  very 
valuable  to  the  company,  and  it  was  no  more  than  proper  that  the  company 
should  confer  a  iavor  on  him  when  it  could.  “On  the  other  hand,’’  said  Mr. 
Hegeman,  referring  to  the  $50,000  which  he  borrowed  from  the  New  York  Life, 
‘1  acted  in  the  same  spirit  toward  Mr.  McCall,  and  he  would  probably  say  I  had 
been  a  help  to  him.” 

Mr.  Hegeman  testified  that  the  following  men  had  had  standing  loans  with  the 
Metropolitan  company  for  several  years:  George  P.  Sheldon,  president  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Warren  S.  Crane,  who  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Harlem  Railroad;  J.  P.  Moran,  a  New  Haven  lawyer,  and  John 
S.  Hilton,  late  cashier  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank.  Mr.  Hegeman  knew 
nothing  about  these  loans. 

.Adjourned. 

Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

Tub  second  day’s  session  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  opened  with  a  report  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  deposits,  presented  by  Chairman  A.  W.  Masters.  The  report 
was  an  elaborate  one.  Including  a  schedule  of  answers  received  from  all 
the  States,  and  its  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

The  principle  of  State  deposits  apparently  is  right,  and  yet  to  carry  it 
out  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  entail  such  onerous  burdens  on  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that  the  business  would  be  to  a  great  extent  hampered. 
There  is  the  greatest  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  statutory  requirements 
regarding  deposits  as  relates  to  the  various  States.  No  two  of  them 
seem  to  be  alike.  While  some  of  the  States  require  deposits  of  some 
kind  or  character  from  certain  classes  of  companies,  there  are  a  few 
that  have  no  requirements  of  this  kind.  Alaska,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory, 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Tennessee  and  Vermont  require  nothing  more  from  a  casualty 
company  that  desires  to  do  business  within  their  borders  than  that  it  is 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  business  of  insurance  in  that  State,  or  that  the 
company  in  the  home  State  has  a  certain  amount  of  capital.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Idaho  requires  that  all  casualty  companies  have  $100,000  of  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  home  State,  surety  companies  $250,000.  Other  requirements 
there  are  none. 

A  few  States  require  special  deposits,  even  from  companies  of  other 
States,  in  order  to  do  certain  lines  of  business.  Ohio  requires  casualty 
companies  of  foreign  countries  and  companies  of  other  States  to  deposit 
$100,000  in  that  State,  and  both  foreign  companies  and  companies  of 
other  States,  if  they  wish  to  transact  liability  business,  must  make  a 
deposit  of  $50,000  additional.  The  law  has,  however,  been  changed, 
making  those  special  deposits  obtain  for  the  use  of  all  policyholders. 

Your  committee  feels  that  united  effort  should  be  used  in  those  States 
where  special  deposits  are  required  for  the  removal  of  such  burdens, 
and  a  uniform  law  regarding  deposits  be  adopted  by  all  of  the  States, 
along  the  line  that  such  deposits  as  are  demanded  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  should  be  made  by  the  company  in  its  home  State,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  policyholders,  and  certificates  of  such  deposits  and  the  good  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  company  in  its  home  State  should  entitle  it  to  do  business  in 
any  other  State;  and  strenuous  and  united  opposition  should  now  be 
made,  whenever  necessary,  where  litigation  is  invoked  in  the  aid  of 
special  deposits  lor  any  State.  This  is  intended  to  refer  chiefly  to  the 
companies  of  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  foreign  insurance  companies  operating  in  the  United 
States  through  branch  departments,  and  where  the  supervision  of  the 
State  authorities  is  restricted  to  these  branches,  we  feel  that  it  is  only 
right  and  proper  that  there  should  be  some  law  requiring  assets  to  be 
held  for  policyholders  in  this  country,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  requiring  a  foreign  company  to  make  a  deposit  in  one  State  of  the 
Union,  or  assets  equal  to  the  capital  demanded  of  a  domestic  company 


before  writing  the  certain  class  of  insurance  the  foreign  company  will 
transact,  are  right  and  should  be  unchanged. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  the 
following  companies  to  membership;  North  American  Accident  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Employers  Indemnity  of  Philadelphia;  National  Casualty  of  De¬ 
troit;  Prussian  Life;  Citizens  Trust  and  Guaranty  of  W.  Va.;  American 
Bonding  of  Baltimore,  and  Munich  Reinsurance. 

H.  G.  B.  Alexander  reported  for  the  committee  on  amenities,  the  re¬ 
port  being  in  part  as  follows; 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  your  committee  does  not  expect, 
through  radical  or  arbitrary  resolution,  to  bring  about  an  amelioration 
of  the  deplorable  conditions  now  prevalent — though  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  formerly — in  the  casualty  and  surety  business.  The  relations  which 
have  existed  in  the  past  between  companies  have  not  been  such  as  to 
bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  those  so  engaged. 

The  grinding  pace  at  which  we  have  traveled  in  our  race  for  volume 
has  led  us  blindly  by  opportunities  which,  though  not  yet  entirely  lost, 
have  certainly  not  enhanced  through  this  neglect;  we  have  made  enemies 
of  those  who  should  and  would  have  been  our  truest  friends;  we  have 
made  light  of  .lEsopian  wisdom,  verified  by  ages  of  demonstration,  and 
have  self-assertedly  declared  that  divided  we  stand,  united  we  fall. 

Your  committee  suggests  that  more  frequent  meetings  of  executive 
officers  of  the  respective  companies  will  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Viewed 
at  long  range,  one’s  competitor  assumes  huge'  and  uncanny  proportions, 
which  diminish  by  changing  the  point  of  view,  and  by  nearness  of  con¬ 
tact.  It  is  suggested  that  a  combination  of  business  and  sO'Cial  meetings 
will  be  found  most  conducive  to  this  effect,  and  that  friendships  so  be¬ 
gun  are  afterward  cemented  by  cultivation  of  the  amenities  through 
correspondence.  Induce  the  companies  engaged  in  any  particular  line 
of  business  to  maintain  closer  and  more  friendly  relations,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  most  substantial  increase  of  premiums  and  a  decrease  of 
the  expense  ratio. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  every  successful  company  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  cultivation  of  close  bonds  between  its  home  office  and 
its  agency  staff.  Periodical  gatherings  of  field  representatives,  either  at 
the  home  office  or  elsewhere,  but  always  attended  by  a  goodly  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  officials,  are  becoming  fixtures  in  the  business. 

Cultivate  closer  and  more  friendly  relations.  Is  not  the  adoption  of 
such  amenities  and  amicable  relations  a  measure  of  defense  more  ready 
at  hand,  more  easily  exercised,  and  withal  more  effective  than  the  erst¬ 
while  strenuous,  pugnacious  and  destructive  methods  of  “take,  but  give 
not”  ? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  “twisting,”  the 
transference  of  agents  and  risks  from  one  company  to  another.  This 
practice,  formerly  extremely  common,  has  through  its  own  pernicious¬ 
ness  fallen  into  more  or  less  of  a  state  of  desuetude,  but  has  yet  to  be 
entirely  eradicated.  Your  committee  does  not  advocate  the  observance, 
by  the  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  of  so  close  a  state  of 
amity  that  a  worthy  representative  of  any  company  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  make  such  connection  as  seems  to  him  best,  but  it  does  believe 
that  the  deliberate  despoliation  of  the  business  of  one  company  by  an¬ 
other  is  a  rightful  subject  for  action  here. 

For  the  committee  on  resident  agents’  laws,  Oscar  Ising  reported  that 
its  work  had  been  confined  to  the  question  of  license  fees.  The  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  committee  follow; 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  theory  on  which  these  fees  are 
charged  is  not  a  correct  one.  Whether  the  amount  is  $2  or  $5,  the  basis 
of  the  fee  is  evidently  not  the  expense  of  issuing  the  license;  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  issuing  the  license  being  the  proper  basis  for  such  fees.  The 
idea  of  the  law  evidently  is  to  have  all  agents  properly  identified  so  that 
the  Insurance  Department  will  know  who  is  representing  the  various 
companies,  and  the  license  Issued  to  them  is  their  authority  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  The  expense  of  issuing  this  license  is  merely  nominal,  and  it 
seems  that  the  fee  charged  should  therefore  be  merely  a  nominal  fee. 
The  present  fees  involve  the  idea  of  taxation  of  the  companies  in  addition 
to  covering  the  expense  of  issuing  the  license,  while  the  matter  of  taxa¬ 
tion  should  properly  be  cared  for  or  covered  by  the  regular  tax  laws. 
The  ideal  State  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned  seems  to  be  Michigan, 
where  companies  are  required  to  obtain  licenses  for  all  their  agents,  but 
no  fee  whatever  is  charged. 

The  resolution  of  Captain  Masters,  looking  to  the  formation  of  groups 
within  the  board  for  the  discussion  of  specific  problems  relating  to  in¬ 
dividual  lines  of  business,  was  the  cause  of  an  animated  debate.  On 
being  brought  to  a  vote  there  was  a  tie,  and  the  resolution  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  report 
next  year. 

At  this  stage,  Edson  S.  Lott,  as  chairman  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee,  obtained  possession  of  the  chair  and  presented  the  following  ticket; 

President,  John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the  Maryland  Casualty;  vice- 
president,  Francis  B.  Allen,  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler; 
secretary,  Walter  C.  Faxon,  vice-president  iEtna  Life;  treasurer,  W.  T. 
Woods,  president  Lloyds  Plate  Glass.  Executive  Committee — Chairman, 
Geo.  F.  Seward,  president  Fidelity  and  Casualty;  secretary,  William  F. 
Moore,  president  New  Amsterdam  Casualty;  Oscar  Ising,  manager  Ocean 
Accident  and  Guarantee;  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  vice-president  Continental 
Casualty;  William  Bro  Smith,  counsel,  Travelers. 

After  considerable  persuasion  President  Stone  yielded  to  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  members  that  he  serve  another  year,  and  the  entire 
force  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  banquet  was  held,  followed  by  a  number  of 
brief  addresses,  the  affair  closing  with  a  pleasant  hour  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse. 
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Annual  Statements  of  British  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


The  following  table  shows  extracts  from  the  home  office  statements  for  the  year  ending  January  i,  1905,  of  the  British  hre  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
United  States,  pounds  sterling  being  converted  at  $5  to  the  pound : 


COMPANIES. 

Capital 

Paid  Up. 

Fire  Insurance 
Reserves. 

Fire 

Premiums. 

Fire 

Losses. 

Fire  Insurance 
Commissions 
and 

Expenses. 

Losses  to 
Premiums, 

Per  Cent  of 

Exp)enses  to 
Premiums. 

Losses  and 
Expenses  to 
Premiums. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

% 

Alliance . 

3.828,125 

i°,63°,825 

4,683,485 

2,320,195 

1,598,020 

49-5 

34 

I 

83.6 

Atlas . 

1,320,000 

“^4,281,405 

4.157,120 

1,971,11° 

1,445,555 

47A 

34 

7 

82 . 1 

Caledonian . 

537,5°° 

2,272,325 

2,096,195 

I, .14°, 535 

738,4°° 

63  9 

35 

2 

99.1 

Commercial  Union . 

1,250,000 

9,9*5,°25 

9,838,560 

5,459,475 

3,277,525 

55-4 

33 

3 

88. 7 

Law,  Union  and  Crown . 

1 ,866,800 

i,°94,5°° 

1,108,725 

698,660 

354,57° 

63° 

31 

9 

94  9 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe . 

1 ,228,200 

tri,79°,5°° 

10,949,175 

6,9°4,835 

3,623,785 

63  I 

33 

I 

q6 . 2 

London  Assurance . 

2,241,375 

3,600,000 

2,771,47° 

1,496,1  ;o 

988,965 

54-° 

35 

6 

89 . 6 

London  and  Lancashire . 

1,137,5°° 

$5,000,000 

6,599,345 

3,599,°5° 

2,266,305 

54-5 

34 

3 

88,8 

North  British  and  Mercantile . 

3,437,5°° 

$11,626,670 

9,69 1 ,680 

6,367,290 

3,2°2,995 

65 -7 

33 

0 

98.7 

Northern . 

i,5°°,°o° 

7,953,°65 

5.451,260 

3,628,345 

1,834,830 

66.5 

33 

6 

100  .  I 

Norwich  Union  § . 

660,000 

3,2°5.294 

5,781,828 

3,819,11° 

2,071,402 

66.0 

35 

8 

loi .  8 

Palatine . 

500,000 

73°, 745 

1,826,860 

1,182,050 

636,310 

64.7 

34 

8 

99-5 

Phoenix . 

1,344,40° 

$6,141,090 

7,242,855 

4,715,225 

2,498,005 

65  I 

34 

4 

99  5 

Royal . 

1,959,435 

*15,000,000 

14,978,33° 

8,675,150 

5,212,43° 

57-9 

34 

8 

92.7 

Royal  Exchange . 

3,446,10° 

I  ,706,600 

3,471,23° 

2,200,960 

1,237,365 

63  ..I 

35 

6 

98.9 

Scottish  Union  and  National . 

1,500,000 

$3,°°°,°°° 

2,986,305 

i,79l6o5 

i,°43,i5° 

59  9 

34 

9 

94.8 

State  Fire . 

350,000 

$35°,°°° 

754,580 

5°4,99° 

260,520 

66.9 

34 

5 

lOI  .4 

Sun . 

600,000 

$9,362,360 

6,53°,9°° 

3,989,885 

2,241,665 

61 .0 

34 

3 

95-3 

Union  Assurance . 

900,000 

$3,37°,97° 

3,427,43° 

2,285,920 

1,194,445 

66.6 

34 

8 

lOI  .4 

*  Including  “reserve  fund.”  t  Including  general  reserve.  t  Reserve  fund.  §  Items  as  filed  with  .American  Insurance  Departments. 


Net  Premiums  and  Values  on  the  Om  Tables. 

Vahtation  tables  based  upon  British  Offices  Life  Tables,  1893,  Om, 
3  and  3%  per  cent  interest,  compiled  by  Thomas  Bradshaw  and  Frank 
Sanderson,  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  As  previously  explained  in  these 
columns,  this  work  shows  net  premiums  and  values  (in  terms  of  an  as¬ 
surance  of  1000)  based  upon  the  graduated  experience  of  whole  life  par¬ 
ticipating  assurances  on  male  lives  Om,  3  and  3%  per  cent  interest, 
including  commutation  and  valuation  columns.  It  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto,  the  price  being  $20 
per  copy.  Orders  may  be  placed  through  The  Spectator  Company,  135 
William  street.  New  York,  the  work  to  be  shipped  direct  from  Canada, 
carriage  prepaid,  customs  charges,  if  any,  to  be  paid  by  the  subscriber. 


Actuarial  Society  Meeting. 

On  Thursday  last  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  held  in  the  College  Room  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  The 
president,  Rufus  W.  Weeks,  second  vice-president  and  chief  actuary  of 
the  New  York  Life,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were  present  seventy- 
three  members,  including,  besides  the  president,  Vice-Presidents  D.  H. 
Wells,  Connecticut  Mutual;  John  K.  Gore,  Prudential;  Secretary  Arthur 
Hunter,  New  York  Life;  Treasurer  A.  A.  Welch,  Phoenix  Mutual;  Coun¬ 
cillors  D.  P.  Fackler,  Emory  McClintock,  Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  Oscar  B. 
Ireland,  Israel  C.  Pierson,  David  G.  Alsop,  William  T.  Smith,  James  M. 
Craig,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  John  Tatlock,  Walter  S.  Nichols,  Robert 
Henderson  and  Sydney  N.  Ogden. 

The  society  adopted  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  by 
which  members  will  hereafter  be  known  as  fellows  or  associates,  and  will 
have  the  right  to  use  the  title  F.  A.  S.  or  A.  A.  S.  Upon  request  of  the 
council  of  the  society.  President  Weeks  read  a  paper  entitled  “An 
Equitable  Method  of  Keeping  the  Accounts  of  Deferred  Dividends.” 
This  paper  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  actuaries  and  insurance  men 
generally,  especially  to  those  engaged  on  statistical  work,  as  it  contains 
numerous  interesting  tables.  The  other  papers  read  were:  “Note  on  In¬ 
tervaluation,”  S.  E.  Stilwell;  “Double  Interpolation,”  E.  E.  Hardcastle; 
“A  New  Form  of  Select  Mortality  Table,”  M.  M.  Dawson,  Mortality 
Statistics  of  Yale  Divinity  School,”  W.  M.  Strong;  “A  Short  Survey  of  the 
Methods  Used  in  Calculating  the  Expected  Mortality  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Company,”  R.  G.  Hunter;  “Group  Valuation  and  Mortality  Register,”  H. 
Moir;  “Mortality  Experience  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Age  at  Death,  Cause  of  Death,  and  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution,”  H.  J.  Messenger.  An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  the 
papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  which  embraced  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics:  “The  Theory  of  Lines  from  a  Fire  Underwriting  Stand¬ 
point,”  Walter  S.  Nichols,  Insurance  Monitor;  “A  Note  on  Persona 
Selection,”  F.  H.  Johnston,  Prudential;  “Relative  Results  of  Valuations 
by  Different  Methods,”  Douglas  H.  Rose,  Maryland  Life;  “A  Method  of 


Verifying  Valuation  Results,”  M.  H.  Peiler,  vEtna  Life;  “Some  Sugges¬ 
tions  Regarding  the  Education  of  Actuarial  Students  and  the  Future 
Activities  of  the  Society,”  Arthur  Hunter,  New  York  Life;  “An  Accumu¬ 
lation  Formula  for  Policy  Values,”  Percy  C.  H.  Papps,  Manufacturers 
Lite;  “Note  on  Limit  of  Risk,”  Robert  Henderson,  Equitable;  “Mortality 
Among  Athletes  and  other  Graduates  of  Yale  University,”  John  M. 
Gaines  and  Arthur  Hunter,  secretary. 

The  usual  dinner  was  held  in  the  College  Room  of  the  Hotel  Astor, 
President  Weeks  acting  as  toastmaster.  The  post-prandial  speakers 
were;  Emory  McClintock,  Mutual  Life;  Walter  C.  Nichols,  Insurance 
Monitor”;  Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  Sun  Life;  John  M.  Holcombe,  Phoenix 
Mutual. 


Insurance;  A  Series  of  Lectures. 

Last  winter  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  various 
branches  of  insurance  by  men  identified  with  the  business.  The  lectures 
have  now  been  carefully  edited  and  compiled  in  a  volume  published  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  progress  of  the  course  extracts 
from  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  columns  of  The  Spectator  indi¬ 
cating  their  quality,  and  now  that  the  entire  series  is  available  every 
person  interested  in  the  subject  w’ill  find  the  work  valuable  for  his 
library.  Ten  lectures  are  included  on  various  phases  of  life  insurance 
work,  four  on  fire  insurance,  two  on  marine,  one  on  accident,  one  on 
liability  and  one  on  State  supervision.  An  appendix  gives  samples  of 
the  several  policy  forms  as  issued  by  representative  companies.  Copies 
of  the  work  can  be  supplied  at  $1.25  each  by  addressing  The  Spectator 
Company,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


New  Sprinkler  Installations. 

Automatic  sprinkler  equipments  have  recently  been,  or  are  being,  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  following  named  properties: 

Reliable  Match  Company,  Ashland,  Ohio;  American  Cereal  Company  s 
mills  and  elevator.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Wyeth  Hardware  Manufacturing 
Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  J.  N.  C.  Petersen’s  retail  dry-goods  store, 
Davenport,  la.;  Allenberg  Company,  dry-goods  store,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  Adolph 
Leiteth  Iron  Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Hanberer  &  Company  s  car¬ 
riage  works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Kahn,  Fellheimer  &  Co.,  hat  factory, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Armour  building,  Webb-Freyschlag  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany,  Metropolitan  Street  Railway’s  car  barn  and  repair  shop,  and  Star 
Paper  Mill  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Abernathy  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  ele¬ 
vator,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Charles  T.  Leviness,  Sr. 

To-day  is  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  T.  Leviness, 
Sr.,  whose  latest  portrait  is  presented  herewith,  and  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  successful  worker  in  the  life  insurance  field.  He 
is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  where,  after  completing  his  education 
and  following  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  few  years,  he  took  up  his 
life  work  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  His  connection  was  with  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  where  he  remained  until  about  a 
year  after  the  advent  of  the  administration  of  President  John  A.  McCall, 
retiring  with  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the  company  and  its  officials. 
After  conducting  a  general  brokerage  business  for  some  years,  he  formed 
a  connection  with  the  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company  of  the  city  of 
New  York  as  Southern  manager  and  general  agent  in  1896,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  territory  controlled  by  him  cov¬ 
ered  the  States  of  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  built 


Charles  T.  Leviness,  Sr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

up  a  very  profitable  and  successful  business,  the  agency  being  the  most 
important  in  the  company. 

This  position  he  resigned  in  March  last,  but  still  retains  a  renewal  in¬ 
terest  in  some  five  millions  of  business  placed  on  the  company’s  books 
through  his  efforts.  This  business  is  of  a  very  persistent  nature,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  being  written  on  the  lives  of  the  very  best  people  of  that 
section  of  the  country,  combining  the  highest  social  and  commercial 
standing,  with  strong  physical  and  financial  condition.  Mr.  Leviness, 
Sr.,  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  taking  a  well-earned  rest,  and, 
after  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  the  most  congenial  occupation  where¬ 
with  to  occupy  his  time,  has  decided  to  open  a  general  life  insurance 
brokerage  office  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  which  place  he  has  an 
abiding  affection.  He  is  an  old  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  leading  clubs  of  that  city.  While  he  has  not  yet  selected  office 
accommodations,  he  will  do  so  in  the  near  future,  his  address  in  the 
meantime  being  postoffice  box  24,  Baltimore,  and  postofflce  box  1835, 
New  York.  The  experience  which  Mr.  Leviness  has  acquired  and  his 
fine  physical  condition  make  it  probable  that  he  has  many  years  of  use¬ 
fulness  before  him  in  his  chosen  sphere  of  activity.  In  all  the  connec¬ 
tions  he  may  make  for  the  placing  of  business  hereafter,  it  is  his  in¬ 


tention  to  deal  only  with  annual  dividend  plans.  It  was  on  those  lines 
that  he  built  up  the  agency  of  the  Bankers  Life,  and  he  is  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  clients  will  ultimately  be  more  satisfied  with  that  plan 
than  with  any  other,  a  position  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions.  When  once  established,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  add  materially  to  his  past  successes  and  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  volume  of  business  for  such  institutions  as  he  may  represent,  and 
to  the  ultim.ate  profit  of  his  patrons. 


Answers  President  Dryden. 

The  Ohio  Life  Policyholders  Association  has  sent  the  following  letter 
to  President  John  P.  Dryden  of  the  Prudential,  in  answer  to  his  pub¬ 
lished  letter  in  regard  to  Federal  supervision: 

Your  circular  with  four  questions  attached  has  been  referred  to  the 
Ohio  Life  Policyholders  Association  by  a  number  of  persons  receiving 
the  same,  with  the  request  that  we  answer  the  same  on  behalf  of  this 
association.  The  object  which  you  seem  to  have  in  view  in  your  ques¬ 
tions  is  to  present  as  many  names  as  possible  in  favor  of  a  change  from 
the  mild  supervision  of  the  States  in  order  that  insurance  companies 
may  escape  the  burden  of  State  taxation. 

As  we  understand  it,  you  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  insurance  business.  The  policy- 
holders  are  asking,  or  \vill  ask,  for  such  regulation  and  control  as  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  protect  them;  for  if  they  are  protected  the  insurance 
companies  are  protected,  'lo  this  end  the  Ohio  Policyholders  Associa¬ 
tion  favors  such  control  and  regulations  as  wdll  limit  the  loading  of 
premium  charges.  The  excessive  and  exorbitant  charges  made  for  all 
classes  of  life  insurance  leads  to  such  phenomenal  profits  to  stock  com¬ 
panies  and  to  such  enormous  accumulations  by  mutual  companies  that 
in  themselves  are  temptations  to  men  to  do  wrong.  So,  if  Congress  has 
the  power  to  regulate  and  control,  and  will  regulate  and  control,  life 
insurance  business  because  it  is  intcr-State  commerce,  it  will  also  have 
the  power  to  limit  the  rates  charged,  just  as  President  Roosevelt  asks 
Congress  to  regulate  the  charges  on  inter-State  commerce  on  railways, 
and  it  will  be  far  easier  to  do  justice  to  the  insurance  companies  in  this 
regard. 

This  association  will  read  with  interest  the  bill  which  you  say  you  will 
introduce  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  that  proposed  measure  to  us  prior  to  its  introduction?  You  say  it 
is  a  "matter  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  American  people”;  and 
so  it  is,  and  therefore  you  should  be  w  illing  to  submit  it  to  the  American 
people  for  their  consideration  if  you  really  desire  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
pression  of  qualified  public  opinion.  We  have  over  five  thousand  mem- 
t  ers  in  Ohio,  and  we  will  submit  your  proposed  bill  to  each  one  of  them 
if  you  will  give  us  the  opportunity. 


New  President  of  Security  Life  and  Annuity  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Company  cf  Philadelphia  gives  The 
Spect.ator  the  following  information:  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Company  of  Philadelphia  held  last  Satur¬ 
day,  John  K.  Tener,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  company,  succeeding  Judge  E.  D.  Newman.  This  is  a 
most  fortunate  selection,  and  will  no  doubt  do  much  to  dissipate  many 
ef  the  misleading  stories  which  may  have  been  circulated  regarding  the 
company.  It  is  in  itself  a  complete  guarantee  that  the  company  is  in 
sound  financial  condition  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  policyholders  will 
be  maintained.  Mr.  Tener,  the  new  president,  is  one  of  the  active  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Charleroi,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Charleroi  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  and  is  grand  treasurer  tor  the  national  body  of  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  also  a  director  in  one  of  the 
street  railway  companies,  and  is  connected  with  several  other  important 
enterprises.  His  selection  is  likewise  a  wise  one,  as  it  retains  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  direct  in  the  hands  cf  Mr.  Tener  and  Vice- 
President  Frank  L.  Smart,  under  whose  able  direction  the  Security  has 
so  conspicuously  prospered  since  its  inception  a  few  years  ago.  At  the 
same  meeting  absolutely  no  provision  was  made  for  E.  I.  Rosenfeld  of 
Chicago  to  become  connected  with  the  company,  as  an  officer  or  in  any 
other  capacity,  as  has  been  erroneously  rumored  of  late. 

The  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Company  from  the  first  has  met  with 
unusual  success,  and  that  it  is  now  in  sound  condition  is  attested  by  an 
examination  by  the  State  of  Washington.  In  submitting  his  report  under 
date  of  October  3,  Deputy  Commissioner  J.  H.  Schively  says:  “The  com¬ 
pany  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Department  and  the  insuring  public.”  In  addition  to  this  the  com¬ 
pany  has  just  undergone  a  most  exhaustive  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department,  the  report  of  which  will  be  forthcoming  in 
a  few  days. 


The  Best  Policy. 

Life  insurance  managers  and  agents  pass  through  many  varied  experi¬ 
ences  in  their  dealings  with  prospects,  policyholders  and  beneficiaries, 
some  of  which  often  prove  the  old  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  Few  references,  however,  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  day 
regarding  so  important  a  subject,  and  not  until  now  has  a  book  ap- 
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peared  dealing  with  life  insurance  as  a  theme  for  the  story  writer. 
"The  Best  Policy,”  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  contains 
twelve  stories  written  by  Elliott  Flower,  each  dealing  with  some  life 
insurance  transaction.  If  Mr.  Flower  has  not  been  an  agent  himself,  he 
has  at  least  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain  of  wisdom  of  an  experienced  life 
insurance  man,  for  the  stories  show  that  he  has  a  good  conception  of 
many  perplexing  points  that  arise  in  an  agent’s  daily  work.  The  wit, 
wisdom  and  perspicacity  of  General  Agent  Dave  Murray  affords  numer¬ 
ous  pointers  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  business,  and  they  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  perusal  of  the  book  in  their  leisure  hours.  The  price  of 
"The  Best  Policy”  is  $1.50  per  copy,  and  orders  will  be  filled  by  The 
Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


Decided  Against  the  Company. 

After  four  years  of  litigation  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
the  case  of  Susan  B.  King  vs.  Provident  Savings  Life  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  claimed  that  a  $5000  policy  on  the  life  of  her  husband  had 
been  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  the  premium  six  months  before. 
Mrs.  King  maintained  that  the  policy  provided  that  a  part  of  the  guar¬ 
anty  fund  was  to  be  used  to  meet  unpaid  premiums,  after  five  premiums 
had  been  paid,  but  the  company  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  to  its 
credit  in  the  fund.  From  the  reports  made  to  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  company  a  comparison  of  its  assumed  and  actual  losses 
was  made,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  saving  on  mortality  should  have 
left  more  than  enough  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  to  meet  the  premium. 


The  National  Lumber  Insurance  Company  Organized. 

The  National  Lumber  Insurance  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  by  capitalists  prominently  identified  with  the  lumber  business. 
The  capital  of  $200,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000,  have  been  subscribed 
in  full.  An  application  for  a  charter  under  New  York  laws  has  been  filed 
and  the  preliminaries  to  a  start  of  business  are  well  under  way,  so  that 
it  is  expected  that  the  company  will  be  in  a  position  to  write  business  by 
November  15.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  confine  its  under¬ 
writing  for  some  time  to  come  to  lumber  and  kindred  lines. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  several  States  offering  desirable  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  made,  and  legitimate  surplus  lines  in  lumber  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  all  States.  Offices  have  been  secured  in  the  Fidelity  Trust 
building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


President  McCall  and  the  “Free  Silver”  Issue. 

What  the  New  York  Spectator  says  with  reference  to  the  contribuHon  JVf 

the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  to  the  funds  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  is  well  worth  reading  and  considering.  Like  ourselves  this  well- 
known  journal  justifies  the  action  of  President  McCall  in  view  of  the  serious 
danger  which  was  threatening.  The  issue  during  each  of  the  last  three  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns  was  a  clear  one-sound  money  versus 

currency,  and  Bryan,  twice  Democratic  candidate,  stood  for  the  latter  policy. 
Judge  Parker,  the  last  Democratic  candidate,  was  not  any  l^s  to  be  distrusted. 
Our  contemporary  points  out  that  he  “had  voted  twice  for  Bryan,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  that  nominated  him  had  voted  down  the  proposed  sound  currency  plank 
in  its  platform,  and  the  free  silver  element  was  still  strong  and  blatant.  1  he 
Insurance  Observer,  London. 


Agency  Changes  and  Appointments. 

Life.— H.  B.  Knowlton.  manager  of  the  Travelers  in  Kentucky,  has  had  Illi¬ 
nois,  outside  of  Cook  county,  added  to  his  field.  H.  M.  Bryan,  who  has  been 
special  agent  in  Kentucky,  becomes  assistant  manager  of  the  Illinois  branch, 
with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  and  Fred.  J.  Williams  becomes  assistant  manager 
of  the  Kentucky  branch  at  Louisville. 

Casualty.— The  Ocean  Accident  has  recently  made  the  following  agency 
changes:  Howell,  Phillips  &  Shearer  of  Philadelphia,  general  agents  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  R.  B.  Tones  &  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  general  agents,  liability 
department,  succeeding  the  late  J.  C.  Rudd.  R.  H.  Rudd,  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  covers 
Kansas  and  Southwestern,  Missouri  for  all  lines.  H.  W.  Kennedy  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  liability  branch  of  the  Travelers  at  Indianapolis.  W. 
H.  Porter  of  the  Ocean  Accident  has  been  in  the  West  making  some  changes. 
R.  D.  Jones  &  Sons  of  Kansas  City  get  the  general  agency  for  Missouri,  except 
St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  for  all  casualty  lines  except  acci¬ 
dent.  Charles  B.  Rudd  of  Kansas  City  gets  the  accident  department  for  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas.  Major  Burke  of  Oklahoma  City  gets  the  accident  department 
for  Oklahoma. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


—The  National  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Sherman  has  been  licensed  in 
Texas. 

—Policyholders  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York  have  been  notified  that 
the  annual  election  of  directors  will  be  held  on  Decembei  6. 

— C.  McLean  Stinson,  Toronto  manager  of  the  Royal,  has  resigned,  and  P. 
McQuinn,  the  company’s  joint  branch  manager  at  Winnipeg,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Stinson.  A.  O.  White,  chief  clerk  in  the  Toronto 
office,  will  be  assistant  manager.  Mr.  Stinson’s  resignation  takes  effect  from 
the  first  of  the  year. 

— Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Cincinnati  on 
October  21,  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

•—William  B.  Snow,  secretary  of  the  Merchants  of  Bangor,  Maine,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  company,  to  succeed  the  late  Edward  B.  Nealley.  Chas. 
D.  Pearson  has  been  appointed  secretary  pro  tern. 

— Henry  S.  Robinson  of  Hartford,  manager  of  the  trust  department  of  the 
Connecticut  Trust  and  State  Deposit  Company,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  succeeding  John  M.  Taylor,  who  became  presi¬ 
dent  upon  the  death  of  Jacob  L.  Greene. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Life  Officers  Association  was  held  on 
October  24,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  David 
Burke,  Royal  Victoria,  president;  J.  F.  Junkin,  Manufacturers  Life,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.  G.  Richter,  London  Life,  second  vice-president,  and  Thomas  Bradshaw, 
Imperial  Life,  secretary. 

— The  Johnstown  Mutual  Fire  and  the  Republic  Mutual  Fire,  both  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  have  been  ordered  to  show  cause  why  their  business  should  not  be 
wound  up  and  receivers  appointed.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  court  at  the 
instance  of  Insurance  Commissioner  Martin.  Extracts  from  statements  of  these 
companies  were  shown  in  The  Spectator  last  week. 

— L.  M.  Wise,  agency  director  of  the  Stock  Exchange  branch  of  the  New  York 
Life  in  CTiicago,  has  resigned  as  of  November  1,  to  engage  in  other  business, 
and  a  number  of  clianges  among  the  Chicago  agency  directors  will  follo.Wj 
Supervisor  Robert  E.  Whitney  of  the  Washington  street  branch  will  succeed 
Mr.  Wise,  and  C.  R.  Pierce  will  be  transferred  from  the  Marquette  branch  to 
take  his  place.  Ernest  R.  Hunt  of  the  Royal  branch  will  take  his  staff  with 
him  to  the  Marquette  branch,  and  the  Royal  branch  will  be  discontinued. 

— At  the  joint  conference  committee,  composed  of  company  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  which 
met  last  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the 
agents’  representatives  agreed  to  formulate  a  plan  on  the  non-resident  broker 
question,  to  be  submitted  to  company  officials,  which  will  provide  that  the  com¬ 
panies  shall  satisfy  themselves  before  accepting  a  risk  in  an  agent’s  territory, 
offered  by  a  broker,  that  the  entire  line  is  written  under  the  same  conditions 
as  would  be  required  if  the  agent  wrote  all  the  insurance. 

— The  Columbian  National  Life  has  issued  a  new  form  of  ordinary  life  policy 
in  which  the  company  agrees  to  pay  in  case  of  death  within  twenty  years  the 
face  of  the  policy  and  all  premiums  paid.  If  the  assured  survives  the  twenty- 
year  period  and  the  policy  is  still  in  force  the  return  premium  feature  expires 
and  the  contract  reverts  to  an  ordinary  life  policy  at  the  regular  ordinary  life 
premium  for  the  remainder  of  life.  At  age  twenty  the  rate  for  the  new  policy 
is  $20.29;  age  thirty,  $26.50;  age  forty,  $39.07;  age  fifty,  $73.53.  The  surrender 
values  and  the  extended  insurance  during  the  first  twenty  years  are  higher  than 
the  corresponding  values  for  the  regular  form  of  ordinary  life  policy. 

— Some  time  ago  the  stockholders  of  the  Middlesex  Banking  Company  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.,  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  reduce  the  capital  of  the  company 
fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  the  legal  requirements  attending  such 
action  have  been  complied  with  by  the  officers.  Notwithstanding  this,  one  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Bowers  began  suit  to  enjoin  the  trustees  and  officers  from  reducing 
the  stock,  and  a  hearing  was  set  for  October  23  last.  The  court  declined  to 
issue  the  temporary  injunction  asked  for,  but  adjourned  the  case  until  Monday 
next  to  give  the  plaintiff  time  in  which  to  seek  for  evidence.  The  paid-up  capital 
of  the  Middlesex  Ranking  Company  was  formerly  $679,274,  and  the  capital  as 
reduced  is  nearly  $344,000. 


PROGRESS  is  a  little  monthly  publication  advocating 
~  advanced  ideas  in  life  insurance.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  field  work  can  have  12  issues  FREE 
by  addressing  CHARLES  H.  COONS, 

Murtland  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Company  IRcprescntatlve  Mantcb. 


Experienced  Insurance  Man. — Good  personal  writer;  suc¬ 
cessful  agency  man,  desires  a  change  and  seeks  a  direct 
contract  with  fir.st-class  company.  Good  leputation,  best 
references.  Locality  not  particular,  but  prefer  Illinois  or 
Missouri.  Address,  SINCLAIR, 

Care  of  Spectator. 
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[Thursday 


Hoenci?  Mants. 


actuarial. 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  office  with  one  hundred  agents.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Are  you  writing  more  business  than  last  year  ?  Penn  Mutual  agents  are. 
New  business  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  their  North  Pacific  Agency, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  shows  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
last  year.  Good  Territory  for  Good  Men. 

SHERMAN  &  HARMON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon. 


DAVID  PARKS  FACKLER 

Ex-President  Actuarial  Society 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 

S5  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Rooms  1404-6) 
Telephone,  5437  Cortland t. 


ALTER  C.  WRIGHT, 


Successor  to  Elizur  WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 


Thorough  Experience.  Accurate  Work. 

Examinations.  Tuluations.  Accounts  Systematized. 

All  professional  calls  will  be  given  prompt,  faithful  and  impartial  attention. 

45  Milk  Street,  Rooms  77  >nd  87,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Western  Union  Code.  Cable  Address,  “  Actuary.” 


M.  DAWSON,  F.  I.  A. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

OF  THE  City  of  Baltimore 


COMPANY 


Chartered  in  1904  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Correspondence  invited  with  different  Companies  and  agents  for 

the  South. 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 


The  union  central  life  insurance  co., 

OF  CINCINNATI 


stands  for  all  that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance.  The  Company  makes  a  splendid  showing  respecting  Interest  lamed, 
low  Hertality  and  Economical  Uanagement. 

The  Annual  Dividends  paid  are  eiceptional  and  as  Annual  Dividend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popularity 
daily  a  successful  solicitor  will  find  splendid  opportunities  for  efecting  large  insurances  with  this  Companj. 

B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 


North  American  Building,  ...  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITIES 


for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky. 


Address  with  references,  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


Member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
Member  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  fuer  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft,  Etc. 

No.  II  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

E.  FORSTER, 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 

1001  Chestnut  St. ,  Philadelphia. 
^HARLES  J.  HARVEY,  F.  1.  A., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 

COISrSUrLTIITG!-  -A.CT'CrjATl'Sr, 

OFFICES  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  -  .  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  ) 


H.  NITCHIE, 


919  Association  Building 


Telephones 


j  Central  739 
I  Auto  3992 


153  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO 


gAMUEL  BARNETT, 


CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 


MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $100,000 


CO. 


desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


WANTED, 

A  life  insurance  man  of  experience  to  wrok  under  general 
agency  in  Central  Kansas.  Commission  and  salary.  Write, 
stating  references  and  experience, 

C.  C.  WYANDT, 

Abilene,  Kansas. 


51 1  EquiTablk  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


3n^epcn^ent  jflre  a^^ueter6. 


JAMES  F.  D. WILSON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  309  Fourth  Avb. 
General  Adjuster  of  Fire  Losses. 

Bell  Telephone,  No.  3  Court.  Prompt  attention  given  to  Insurance 
Companies’  Fire  Losses  in  Pennsylvania;  S.  W.  New  York;  E.  Ohio; 
N.  W.  Maryland  and  N.  of  W.  Virginia.  Mr.  Wilson  being  also  a 
licensed  auctioneer,  disposes  of  salvage  for  the  companies  and  saves  for 
them  the  large  profits  which  would  be  made  by  the  Salvage  Wreckers. 


Company  IRepreaentatlon  Manteh. 


TLLINOIS  SURETY  COMPANY 

A  1  84  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Offers  excellent  agency  contracts  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 

Its  Bonds  insure.  Its  rates  and  service  satisfactory.  Correspon¬ 
dence  solicited.  Address  D.  E.  MONROE,  Superintendent. 


WANTED :  By  two  of  the  best  producers  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
the  general  agency  of  an  old  line  insurance  company.  Will  arrange 
for  permission  with  Mexican  Government.  Our  production  during 
the  last  15  years,  $25,000,000. 

Address  “  NYLIC  MUTUAL,” 

care  of  The  Spectator,  New  York 
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At  a  meeting-  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  last  week.  President  Richard  A. 
McCurdy  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
trustees  to  investigate  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  the 
board.  A  committee,  consisting  of  William  H.  Truesdale, 
Effingham  B.  "Morris  and  J.  W.  Auchincloss,  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  investigation. 
The  high  standing  of  the  gentleiuen  named  is  assurance  that 
their  work  will  be  thorough,  and  such  recommendations  made 
as  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the  policyholders.  The  trustees 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  management  of  the  company,  as 
they  are  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  business  and 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  success.  \\  hen  the  Equitable  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  its  directors  for  a  similar  purpose,  the 
daily  papers  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  board  of  directors  investi¬ 
gating  its  own  management,  predicted  a  “whitewashing”  re¬ 
port,  etc.  The  report  of  the  Frick  committee,  however,  dis¬ 
pelled  all  such  criticism,  for  it  was  unsparing  in  its  comments 
on  men  and  methods.  Equal  frankness  on  the  part  of  the 
Ivlutual  committee  can  safely  be  predicted.  Evidently,  Presi¬ 
dent  iMcCurdy  has  nothing  to  conceal  regarding  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  him  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company.  Mr.  Morris 
having  declined  to  serve,  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
will  fill  the  vacancy. 


There  is  an  interesting  question  arising  from  the  failure 
of  the  Enterprise  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  suicide  of  its  cashier.  Ihe  government 
bank  authorities  closed  the  bank  and  began  an  investigation 
of  its  affairs.  Discoveries  made  induced  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  whose  officers  are  now 
in  charge.  It  is  believed  that  arrests  will  be  made  of  some 
prominent  persons  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  with  the  late 
cashier  to  loot  the  bank.  The  assertion  is  made  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  thus  far  made  shows  that  the  bank  had  been  in¬ 
solvent  for  several  years,  and  that  the  sworn  statements  as 
to  its  condition  were  false.  There  were  deposited  with  the 
bank  $1,030,000  of  State  funds,  and  these  were  secured  by 


the  bonds  of  the  individual  directors  and  by  the  United  States 
Eldelity  and  Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore  in  $800,000, 
one-half  of  which  was  reinsured  in  two  other  companies.  Ihe 
question  arises,  “Are  these  companies  liable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  bonds  were  secured  by  false  representations  as 
to  the  bank's  condition,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  insolvent 
when  the  bonds  were  issued?"  If  the  D'.partment  of  Justice 
finds  the  facts  to  be  as  intimated,  and  that  the  bank  had  been 
rotten  for  years,  it  would  seem  that  in  justice  the  surety 
companies  would  be  relieved  from  liability  upon  bonds  fraudu¬ 
lently  obtained  from  them. 


WHEN  President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  legislative  insurance  investigat¬ 
ing  committee,  admitted  that  he  had  contributed  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  funds  to  aid  in  defeating  the  free  silver  issue  in  the 
last  three  presidential  campaigns,  the  daily  papers  went  into 
hysterics  in  their  denunciations  of  him.  It  subsequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence  that  the  JMutual  and  the  Equitable  Life 
had  also  made  contributions  on  those  occasions,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  numerous  other  corporations  did  likewise.  Many 
newspaper  sermons  have  since  been  preached  upon  the  enor¬ 
mous  immorality  of  corporations  contributing  to  political 
campaigns.  In  New  York  city  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
three-cornered  contest  for  the  mayoralty  going  on,  and  the 
campaign  managers  of  each  candidate  are  appealing  to  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals  for  contributions  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  And  the  very  newspapers  that  were  so 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
are  printing  these  appeals  daily,  and,  as  further  evidence  of 
their  inconsistency,  are  acting  as  receivers  of  contributions 
sent  them  to  aid  their  favorite  candidates.  In  the  case  of  the 
insurance  companies,  the  newspapers  were  under  the  spell  of 
sensational  hysterics,  but  as  regards  the  mayoralty,  they  are 
playing  “practical  politics.”  If  “consistency  is  a  jewel,”  then 
the  daily  papers  are  decidedly  short  of  the  market. 


A  GENTLEMAN  whose  business  requires  him  “to  keep 
tab”  on  insurance  legislative  matters,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  during  the  past  five  years  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  bills  have  been  introduced  in  different  State  legislatures 
relating  to  the  business  of  life  insurance.  .A,  majority  of  these 
proposed  measures  provided  for  additional  taxation  of  the 
life  companies  under  one  form  or  another,  and  all  contained 
restrictions  upon  the  free  transaction  of  the  business.  Had 
these  bills  been  enacted  into  laws,  the  life  insurance  companies 
would  have  been  practically  legislated  out  of  existence,  for 
they  could  not  have  supported  the  additional  burdens,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $15,000,000  annually,  for  the  three  giant  companies, 
that  would  have  been  imposed  upon  them.  For  the  protection 
of  their  policvholders  and  the  trust  funds  confided  to  them, 
the  managers  of  companies  were  forced  to  employ  attorneys  at 
the  various  State  capitols  to  appear  before  the  committees 
having  the  bills  in  charge  and  present  arguments  to  show  that 
they  were  calculated  to  work  injury  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  were  carrying  insurance  upon  their  lives. 
This  service  was  costly,  for  lawyers  expect  liberal  payment 
for  their  services,  but  the  company  managers  felt  that  it  was 
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their  duty  to  protect  the  interests  in  their  charge,  and  that 
they  were  justified  in  resisting,  by  every  legitimate  means,  the 
proposed  raids  upon  their  treasuries.  It  was  a  condition 
thrust  upon  them,  and  they  had  to  meet  it.  They  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  facts  before  the  legislative  investigating  committee, 
and  the  sensational  papers  have  accused  them  of  “bribery  and 
corruption,”  but  have  not  said  anything  in  condemnation  of 
those  legislators  who  planned  the  attacks  upon  them.  Thus 
the  victims  of  legislative  corruption  are  made  to  suffer  for 
defending  their  policyholders  from  strikers  and  blackmailers. 
In  the  sworn  testimony  before  the  committee.  Presidents 
McCall  and  McCurdy  have  most  positively  denied  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  attorneys  or  others 
to  bribe  any  legislator.  While  over  seven  hundred  bills  have 
been  introduced,  as  stated,  antagonistic  to  life  insurance  in¬ 
terests,  the  number  that  has  been  presented  at  the  instance 
of  the  companies  asking  for  relief  from  existing  oppresive 
measures,  can  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers.  In  other  words, 
the  attitude  of  the  companies  towards  legislative  matters  has 
been  purely  defensive,  and  not  aggressive. 


The  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  National  gov¬ 
ernment  assuming  control  of  insurance  matters  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
among  insurance  men.  Many  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
adding  one  more  department  for  the  companies  to  report  to, 
which  would  certainly  be  undesirable.  Others  think  that  the 
Supreme  Court  settled  the  matter  for  all  time  when  it  declared 
that  insurance  is  not  commerce.  Still  others  hold  that  as 
Congress  has  never  legislated  upon  the  subject,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  never  had  the  matter  presented  to  it  upon  its  merits, 
but  only  as  a  side  issue.  There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  Federal  supervision  of 
insurance  if  it  can  be  made  to  supersede  State  supervision. 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  is  to  present  the  matter  to  Congress  and  let  it  be 
threshed  out  there.  Senator  Dryden  has  a  bill  pending  cover¬ 
ing  the  point  in  dispute,  and  if  this  is  brought  forward  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  that  body  can  make  known  its 
attitude  on  the  subject.  Should  Congress  pass  such  a  law,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  its  constitutionality,  but  until  that  occurs,  the  court  has 
nothing  before  it,  and  the  old  obiter  dicta  of  a  single  justice, 
pronounced  many  years  ago,  continues  to  frighten  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  Federal  supervision.  No  half-way 
measure,  however,  would  be  acceptable.  Divided  authority 
between  the  National  and  the  different  State  governments 
would  only  tend  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 


There  is  nttle  doubt,  among  those  best  qualified  to  know, 
that  no  business  involving  such  vast  financial  transac¬ 
tions  as  does  life  insurance  is  so  free  from  loss  by  dishonest 
employees.  A  company  transacting  surety  and  fidelity  in¬ 
surance  publishes  monthly  a  summation  of  losses  by  trusted 
employees  in  half  a  dozen  or  more  important  lines  of  business, 
and  month  after  month  the  sums  debited  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  all  kinds  are  the  lowest  of  the  lot,  while  in  mar^v 


months  there  are  no  such  losses  reported.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  life,  fire,  marine,  casualty  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  receive  over 
nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  exclusive  of  one 
hundred  millions  received  by  fraternal  orders  and  assessment 
associations,  the  sums  which  disappear  through  the  dishonesty 
of  employees  is  almost  infinitesimal.  The  experience  of  a 
single  company  in  this  particular  is  representative  of  all. 
When  John  A.  McCall  became  president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  in  February,  1892,  there  was  in  hand  net  ledger  assets 
aggregating  $118,849,990.  During  the  thirteen  years  ending 
with  December  31,  1904,  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $712,792,728,  making  the  total  volume  of  funds 
handled  under  his  administration  $841,642,718.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  in  the  same  period  amounted  to  $460,284,526, 
leaving  the  sum  of  $381,358,192  as  net  ledger  assets  on  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  1905,  which  figures  indicate  a  gain  in  thirteen  years  of 
$262,508,202.  The  vast  sums  enumerated  above  have  been 
received,  disbursed  and  invested  at  a  loss  by  embezzlement 
of  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  represents  a  very  in¬ 
significant  percentage  of  the  whole.  Such  a  showing  is  in 
itself  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  capable  management  which 
characterizes  the  several  lines  of  insurance  activity. 


IN  the  course  of  the  legislative  investigation,  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  expense  loading 
has  been  exceeded  by  a  number  of  life  insurance  companies, 
as  shown  by  the  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit.  From  comments 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  evident  that 
among  the  legislation  to  be  suggested  at  the  forthcoming  ses¬ 
sions  of  more  than  one  legislature  will  be  a  bill  to  compel  the 
companies  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  loading  each 
year.  Such  a  measure  would  be  inadvisable  for  many  reasons, 
and  could  not  be  adhered  to  unless  drastic  steps  were  also 
taken  to  limit  the  amount  of  commissions  a  company  could 
pay,  and  enforce  a  reduction  of  other  expenses.  While  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  expense  of  procuring  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  caring  for  that  in  force  is  too  high,  it  is  questionable 
if  the  legislature  can  arbitrarily  regulate  the  expense  account 
of  any  corporation  it  may  charter.  The  public  is  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  solvency  than  that  of  expense, 
and  the  legislature  is  acting  within  its  powers  in  making  such 
regulations  as  will  insure  that  every  contract  issued  will  be 
met  at  maturity.  Again,  an  arbitrary  enforcement  of  a  law 
confining  the  expenses  to  the  margin  for  loading  would  in 
many  cases  work  against  the  best  interests  of  the  policyhold¬ 
ers,  inasmuch  as  the  loading  is  not  intended  solely  to  provide 
for  expenses,  but  should  also  act  as  a  margin  of  safety  against 
unforeseen  contingencies.  The  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit,  while 
affording  a  fair  test  of  the  comparative  economy  of  manage¬ 
ment.  interest  earning  power,  and  selection  of  risks,  is  yet 
open,  as  a  whole,  to  the  objections  which  lie  against  any  table 
putting  all  companies  on  the  same  level.  In  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pense  loading,  for  example,  there  is  one  company  ranking 
among  the  highest  in  percentage  of  excess  expenses,  because 
a  few  years  ago  it  added  to  the  security  of  its  contracts  by  vol¬ 
untarily  placing  all  its  old  business  on  a  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  basis  for  reserve  valuation.  That  business  was,  for  the 
most  part,  written  on  the  four  per  cent  basis,  some  of  it  even 
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at  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  the  premiums  originally 
charged  are  still  being  paid,  so  that  in  making  the  change  the 
company  increased  the  net  premium  and  correspondingly 
diminished  the  margin  for  loading.  Add  the  further  fact 
that  the  business  is  non-participating,  with  a  small  margin  for 
loading  originally,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  high 
percentage  in  its  case  does  not  imply  an  excessive  cost  of  man¬ 
agement.  Another  company,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  best- 
managed  companies  in  the  country,  last  year  exceeded  its  ex¬ 
pense  loading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  valuing  new  business 
on  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent  basis,  while  charging  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  four  per  cent  basis,  the  gross  or  office  premium 
remaining  the  same,  while  the  net  premium  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  taking  a  part  of  the  original  loading.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  restriction  of  expenses  to  the  loading  available  will 
affect  the  large  companies  more  particularly,  but  the  facts 
do  not  bear  out  this  claim.  The  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit  for 
the  year  1904  shows  the  figures  of  thirty  companies  operating 
in  New  York  (exclusive  of  industrial  companies),  ten  of 
which  kept  within  the  loading,  and  every  one  of  those  ten  is 
included  in  a  list  of  the  twenty  largest  companies  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  two  of  them  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
A  restrictive  measure  of  this  character,  therefore,  would 
affect  all  the  small  companies  and  prevent  both  large  and 
small  strengthening  their  reserves  by  voluntarily  reducing  the 
margin  for  loading  to  increase  the  net  premium.  Whatever 
legislation  is  suggested  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  from  all 
points,  so  that  the  overwhelming  factor  of  solvency  may  not 
be  threatened. 


CHAIRIMAN  ARMSTRONG  of  the  legislative  insurance 
investigating  committee  was  probably  misquoted  by  the 
daily  press  when  the  statement  was  attributed  to  him  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  investigate  every  life  in¬ 
surance  company  doing  business  in  New  York  State.  The 
committee  has  no  authority  over  other  State  companies,  and 
the  most  it  could  do  would  be  to  inquire  about  the  business 
done  in  this  State  by  companies  of  other  States.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  anything  in  this  line  will  be  attempted,  as  the 
committee  will  find  its  time  before  the  assembling  of  the 
legislature  taken  up  by  the  investigations  now  under  way. 

The  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  situation  and  to  recommend  such  legislation  as  it  deemed 
necessary  to  improve  it  in  the  interests  of  policyholders.  The 
testimony  of  the  numerous  experts  who  have  been  examined 
has  laid  bare  the  situation  very  clearly,  and  should  have 
furnished  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  formulation  of 
remedial  legislation.  Such  measures  as  may  tend  to  secure 
greater  economy  in  the  management  of  companies  will  be 
generally  welcomed,  but  any  proposal  to  interfere  with  the 
forms  of  policies  issued  or  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
business  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  life  insurance 
men  of  experience  consulted  before  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  are  made.  Radical  measures  are  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  for  an  enforced  change  of  methods  might  result  in  the 
destruction  of  some  deserving  and  trustworthy  companies, 
and  prove  embarrassing  to  all  of  them.  The  life  insurance 
system  as  administered  for  many  years  has  been  a  blessing 


to  many  thousands  of  persons  and  its  management  generally 
satisfactory.  That  mistakes  have  at  times  been  made  is  true, 
but  this  is  inevitable  in  a  business  of  such  magnitude,  involv¬ 
ing  transactions  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  and 
the  handling  and  investment  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
money.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  without  exception,  no  business 
in  the  world  approaching  life  insurance  in  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  has  been  conducted  with  greater  profit  and  advantage 
to  those  most  interested — in  life  insurance  those  interested 
are  the  policyholders.  The  investigating  committee,  through 
its  chairman,  has  announced  that  its  purpose  is  to  build  up, 
not  to  pull  down.  It  should  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  system  itself  that  has  been  so  successfully  operated 
for  years,  but  to  reform  any  abuses  that  the  investigation  may 
have  disclosed.  If  the  demands  of  the  sensational  press  and 
certain  hysterical  cranks  were  to  be  taken  seriously,  they 
would  result  in  disaster  to  the  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  policyholders.  If,  however,  the  committee  takes  a  con¬ 
servative  view  of  the  situation,  and  in  its  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  seeks  to  build  up,  rather  than  destroy,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  will  have  done  much  good.  Up  to  the  present 
time  its  work  has  been  harmful,  but  good  will  come  of  it 
eventually,  provided  future  legislation  is  directed  to  improv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  not  to  maiming,  crippling  or  destroying  the 
system  itself. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  companies  have  lost  a  Brooklyn  risk  by  reason  of  the  new 
graded  automatic  sprinkler  schedule,  which  was  one  of  those  which 
formerly  had  a  twenty  per  cent  credit,  and  is  now,  under  the  re¬ 
vision,  cut  off  from  any  allowance  whatever.  The  policies  expired 
last  week  and  were  not  renewed.  Some  curiosity  is  shown  whether 
the  line  was  taken  into  the  mutuals  or  some  inter-insurance  combina¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  up  to  this  date,  there  has  been  no  movement  toward 
the  recovery  of  risks  lost  to  the  mutual  competition  as  a  result  of  the 
new  graded  schedule. 

Brokers  and  others  who  come  into  contact  with  Exchange  em¬ 
ployees,  are  talking  of  the  evident  unrest  and  spirit  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future,  arising  from  the  knowledge  that  a  committee  has  all 
hands  under  investigation.  Upon  inquiry,  we  are  informed  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  belief  that  any  employee,  who  is  doing  his  work 
efficiently,  is  in  danger  of  disturbance,  but  the  question  of  salaries 
and  economy  is  before  the  committee  in  a  formal  way.  The  sentiment 
which,  according  to  several  companies,  led  to  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  part  of  the  board  and  Exchange,  was  a  desire  for 
economy. 

The  companies  rounded  out  the  even  ten  months  which  ended  with 
October  with  a  very  handsome  profit  on  their  city  business.  If  they 
can  hold  down  losses  for  November  and  December  to  the  amounts 
of  the  last  year’s  months,  they  will  produce  a  better  profit  than  they 
have  shown  in  several  years.  But  the  previous  November  and  De¬ 
cember  chanced  to  be  unusually  favorable  months — better  than  the 
normal  experience — and  consequently  it  is  against  probabilities ;  they 
are  hoping  for  exemptions  now.  All  these  matters  are  common  ob¬ 
servations  among  the  offices,  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of 
contingent  commissions  based  upon  profits  which  particularly  con¬ 
cerns  local  agents. 

We  learn  that  the  board  committees  on  administration  and  econo¬ 
mies  have  engaged  the  assistance  of  S.  H.  Lockett  to  pursue  the  detail 
of  the  work,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  individual  members  as  to 
time  and  opportunity.  Mr.  Lockett  was  designated  by  the  committee 
on  finance,  when  the  original  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  and  ap- 
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pears  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  detailed  work  required.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty. 

The  special  committee  of  managers,  who  recently  visited  Buffalo 
to  remonstrate  with  the  agents  in  that  city  regarding  their  attitude  of 
rebellion  toward  the  pink  slip,  returned  with  some  interesting  stories 
of  their  reception.  They  said  there  is  no  doubt  the  agents  have  been 
influenced  by  certain  local  interests  in  Buffalo  to  put  up  a  stiff  fight 
against  the  pink  slip.  In  some  cases,  business  which  is  regarded  as 
desirable  has  been  lost  by  renewal  to  outside  non-board  companies, 
but  after  a  heart  to  heart  talk,  the  agents  agreed  to  abide  by  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  pink  slip  is  enforced. 

The  Russian  insurance  companies  mentioned  in  dispatches  from  St. 
Petersburg,  whose  employees  have  joined  in  the  strike  lately,  are  well 
known  here.  The  Rossia  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  New  York 
for  reinsurance  purposes,  and  the  Nadeshda  is  a  surplus  line  office 
operating  through  Chicago  brokers  and  doing  considerable  New  York 
business.  They  are  not  affected  financially  by  the  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Russia,  and  the  Rossia  has  just  completed  a  deposit  of  $100,- 
000  to  enable  it  to  accept  reinsurances  for  a  representative  office  in 
Ohio. 

The  loud  cry  for  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  companies,  incited  by  the 
legislative  investigation  now  in  progress,  has  led  to  the  revival  of  an 
old  suggestion :  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  fire  offices  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Board  of  Underwriters  were 
public.  The  idea  is  to  let  in  reporters  of  daily  papers  and  conduct 
the  proceedings  on  the  same  plane  as  a  legislative  body.  It  has  always 
met  with  opposition  on  the  ground  that  the  affairs  of  the  board  and 
the  Exchange  are  private  and  no  more  entitled  to  publicity  than  the 
conferences  of  partners  in  a  dry  goods  house. 

The  practical  organization  of  the  Eastern  Department  Bureau  as 
an  incorporated  company  still  leaves  the  most  important  part  of  the 
plan  open  for  further  action.  We  refer  to  the  selection  of  a  manager 
or  superintendent.  It  is  a  fat  plum  for  somebody,  hut  we  are  told  the 
material  is  exceedingly  scarce.  No  salary  has  yet  been  fixed,  but  the 
bureau  can  afford  to  pay  a  liberal  salary  to  the  right  man.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  competent,  but  they  are  not  open  to  offers 
and  are  in  service  for  which  they  are  now  well  paid.  Still  a  fine 
salary,  with  comparative  personal  independence,  is  something  which 
any  man  might  consider  without  loss  of  dignity  or  prestige. 

IMax  Danziger,  president  of  the  City  of  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  died  recently  at  Heidelberg,  Germany  from  diabetes.  The 
body  will  be  brought  to  this  country  for  interment. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau,  the  report  of  the  organizing  committee  was  presented  by  its 
chairman,  Frank  Lock.  After  an  interesting  discussion,  the  proposed 
charter  and  by-laws  were  passed  with  minor  amendments.  The  in¬ 
corporators,  who  will  also  compose  the  board  of  directors,  are ;  Cecil 
F.  Shallcross,  E.  H.  A.  Correa,  C.  D.  Dunlop,  Henry  Evans,  Frank 
Lock,  Geo.  B.  Edwards,  H.  H.  Hall,  Edward  Milligan  and  J.  H. 
Packard,  Jr.  These  gentlemen  subsequently  met  and  signed  the 
certificate  of  incorporation. 

Seven  shares  of  the  Home  recently  sold  at  auction  at  532,  and  fifty 
shares  of  the  Northern  at  too. 

Edward  Cluff  of  37  Pine  street  has  been  appointed  Metropolitan 
district  agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  city : 
'Hamilton  Yancey,  Rome,  Ga.,  special  agent  Commercial  Union  for 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina ;  McClure  Kelly,  of  Houston, 
Tex.;  I.  S.  Blackwelder,  Western  manager  Niagara  Fire. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Six  shares  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  of  New  York  were 
recently  sold  at  666  and  eight  shares  at  667JL 

Stewart  Marks,  formerly  actuary  of  the  Liability  Conference,  has 
been  appointed  actuary  for  the  Life  Insurance  Club  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  has  decided  to 
establish  a  reference  bureau,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  keep  track 
of  dishonest  insurance  solicitors,  those  who  go  from  office  to  office 
obtaining  ad\’ances  and  never  producing  any  business.  The  matter 


is  in  charge  of  T.  Reid  Fell.  A  secretary  will  be  engaged  and  an 
office  opened  soon. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  will  give  a  dinner 
next  month  and  a  committee  of  arrangements  has  been  appointed, 
composed  of  the  following  persons :  Richard  E.  Cochran,  chairman ; 
T.  R.  Fell,  Tilden  Blodgett,  D.  D.  C.  Sinclair  and  C.  J.  Edwards. 
Charles  D.  Scovel,  president  of  the  National  Association,  will  be  the 
guest  ot  honor. 

Publication  has  been  made  of  the  proposed  incorporation  of  the 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Offices  have  been  taken  in  the  Trinity  building,  in  Broad¬ 
way.  The  incorporators  are  T.  M.  Turner,  Joseph  H.  Everett,  Stuy- 
vesant  Wainwright,  Benj.  T.  Russell,  Dan  H.  Smith,  Edward  J. 
VVelch,  A.  H.  Bickmore,  C.  Crosby  Thompson,  Orleans  Longacre, 
Newbury  D.  Lawton,  Stanley  L.  Otis,  D,  D.  Allerton  and  Thomas 
K.  Russell. 

The  achievements  of  the  agents  of  the  New  York  Life  in  securing 
over  $50,000,000  new  paid-for  business  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  can  only  be  characterized  as  wonderful,  and  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  great  resources  of  the  agency  organization  of  that 
company.  They  set  an  example  for  the  drones  in  the  business 
who  keep  talking,  without  working,  about  the  present  life  insurance 
situation  and  the  “impossibility  of  writing  new  business.”  The  agent 
who  gets  there  in  these  days  is  simply  “sawing  wood,”  avoids  New 
York  investigating  committee  talk  and  gossip,  and  goes  about  his 
business  from  early  morning  until  night,  soliciting  life  insurance. 
Reports  from  fifteen  or  more  life  companies  show  that  their  Sep¬ 
tember,  1905,  business  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  September. 
In  fact,  it  can  now  confidently  be  asserted  that  over  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  American  life  insurance  companies  will  increase  their  new  busi¬ 
ness  in  1905  over  what  they  wrote  in  1904.  Agents  who  groan  about 
hard  times  in  life  insurance,  and  like  to  sit  in  their  offices  and  speak 
of  the  effect  of  the  investigating  committee  reports  on  new  business, 
discouraging  their  neighbors  as  well  as  themselves,  should  get  a 
"move  on,”  wake  up  from  their  lethargy,  realize  now  what  their  more 
intelligent  and  hustling  brethren  appreciated  from  the  start  of  the 
life  insurance  troubles, — that  the  people  still  want  life  insurance  and 
need  more  of  it  than  ever — because  the  population  is  larger.  Let  the 
sleepers  arouse  themselves  and  get  all  the  business  they  can  in  the 
next  two  months,  closing  the  year  with  satisfactory  results. 

Ex-Governor  Foster  M.  Voorhees  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Bankers  Life  of  New  York,  his  action  being  made  necessary  by  the 
pressure  of  other  business.  He  will,  however,  remain  on  the  board 
of  directors.  George  Wingate,  E.  M.  Denike  and  William  Elder  have 
been  elected  directors  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

A  recommendation  has  been  submitted  to  the  New  England  In¬ 
surance  Exchange,  to  establish  a  minimum  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  with  an  eighty  per  cent  coinsurance  on  piled  lumber  in  open 
fields  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  This  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  in  order  that  information  may  be  secured  from 
the  other  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Exchange,  regarding 
the  adoption  of  universal  legislation  on  this  branch  of  the  lumber  in¬ 
terests.  The  present  rates  rule  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  without  coinsurance. 

Henry  E.  Hess,  manager  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  will  deliver  the  second  address  in  the  Boston  Insurance 
Library  course  of  lectures  on  November  17. 

In  one  of  Boston’s  large  drygoods  stores,  that  of  Chandler  &  Co., 
on  Winter  street,  a  few  nights  ago,  an  automatic  sprinkler  head 
sprung  a  leak,  letting  water  drip  upon  an  electric  motor  directly 
beneath.  This  short-circuited  the  wires,  causing  a  fire,  which,  gaining 
headway,  set  the  automatic  sprinkler  system  to  work,  thus  extin¬ 
guishing  the  fire. 

W.  S.  Goodell,  a  prominent  agent  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  well 
known  in  Boston,  is  dead. 
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Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  attorney  for  the  policyholders’  protective  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Equitable  Life,  spoke,  on  Thursday  evening,  before  the 
Commercial  Club,  Boston,  on  “The  Evils  of  Life  Insurance.”  Mr. 
Brandeis  declared  the  “quick  capital”  of  life  insurance  companies  to 
be  a  great  economic  menace  to  the  country,  but  he  saw  no  remedy 
in  Federal  supervision.  “National  supervisors,”  he  said,  “would  give 
the  companies  more  latitude  and  rob  States  of  their  right  to  protect 
the  policyholders.” 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Suburban  Underwriters  Association  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  hand-book  of  rules  and  minimum  rates  covering  the 
Pennsylvania  territory,  abrogating  the  previous  one,  dated  January  i, 
1503,  and  all  supplements  thereto,  from  yesterday. 

At  auction  last  week,  one  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Fire  Association 
of  Philadelphia  brought  $405,  six  shares  of  the  same  company  $40414, 
and  fifteen  shares  of  the  Mechanics  $46. 

After  a  three  days’  trial,  one  of  the  hardest  fought  cases  in  the 
Burlington  county  (N.  J.)  courts  resulted  on  Thursday  last  in  a 
verdict  for  $43,000  in  favor  of  the  American  Ice  Company  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  ice  houses 
at  Kinkora  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  spark  thrown  out  by  one  of  the 
defendant’s  engines.  Henry  Doleman,  foreman  of  the  houses,  was 
also  awarded  $600  for  household  goods  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  business  section  of  Baltimore,  destroyed  by  fire  on 
February  7,  1904,  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  last  week,  after  workmen 
had  removed  bricks  and  other  debris  covering  some  grain  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Wm.  Hopps  Company  warehouse,  on  South  street,  it  was 
discovered  that  fire  was  still  smoldering  in  it. 

The  report  that  a  compromise  had  been  effected  between  the 
majority  and  certain  minority  interests  in  the  American  Fire  of  this 
city,  seems  borne  out  by  the  result  of  the  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  held  on  Friday  last.  A  representative  of  the 
Frelinghuysen  syndicate  was  nominated  to  succeed  Director  Francis 
Bond,  who  resigned  before  the  meeting,  and  three  directors  voted  for 
him  and  three  against.  President  John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  cast  the 
deciding  vote,  in  favor  of  the  Frelinghuysen  representative.  Joseph 
E.  Gillingham  and  Archibald  Montgomery,  two  more  of  the  old 
board,  then  resigned  and  two  additional  new  directors  representing 
the  majority  interests  were  elected.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
old  board,  John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  Thomas  K.  Ober,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Whelen,  Edward  F.  Beale  and  John  F.  Gerhardt.  together  with 
Clarence  E.  Porter,  president  of  the  Spring  Garden  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia;  Alexander  Krumbhaar  and  Augustus  Remack, 
the  newly-elected  directors,  constitute  the  present  board,  and  a 
vacancy  still  exists  as  it  did  before  the  meeting,  nine  directors  consti¬ 
tuting  a  full  board.  It  is  rumored  that  eventually  the  plant  of  the 
Spring  Garden  will  be  removed  to  the  American  building,  and  the 
two  companies  run  under  the  one  management,  thus  reducing  expenses 
generally. 

Robert  M.  Coyle  has  removed  his  offices  to  handsome  and  com¬ 
modious  new  quarters,  on  the  first  floor  of  his  building  at  423  Walnut 
street. 

The  Delaware  lost  a  director  last  week  in  the  accidental  death  of 
B.  Frank  Clyde. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  fire  department  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  names  of  Brown  &  Smythe  and  Hazlett  &  Moss  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  signers  of  the  Philadelphia  agreement  of  April, 
1897,  as  representatives  of  the  Georgia  Home  . 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters 
Association  will  be  held  at  316  Walnut  street  on  Wednesday  next  at 
2  P.  M. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Stone,  Mathews  &‘  Co.  have  resigned  as  representatives  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  for  this  district.  Since  their  appoint¬ 
ment  they  have  not  transacted  any  business  for  the  company  owing 


to  complications  over  the  taking  away  of  the  agency  from  E.  R. 
Hunt,  and  they  have  finally  decided  upon  this  step  to  avoid  any  further 
unpleasantness  over  the  matter. 

T.  Sherwood  Hodson,  2d,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Provident  Savings, 
to  take  up  office  duties  with  the  Manhattan  Agency  Security  Com¬ 
pany  under  his  brother,  Clarence  Hodson. 

Irvin  Zimmerman,  prominent  in  life  insurance  circles,  last  week 
made  another  change,  severing  his  recently  made  connection  with  the 
Manhattan  Agency  Security  Company,  to  join  the  forces  of  the  newly 
organized  Philadelphia  Mutual  Life. 

Yesterday  E.  R.  Hunt,  former  manager  here  of  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  removed  his  office  from  31 1  Walnut  street  to  the 
second  floor  front  of  the  Mechanics  building,  southeast  corner  Fifth 
and  Walnut  streets.  He  will  hereafter  devote  his  time  and  energy 
to  extending  his  brokerage  business,  making  a  specialty  of  liability 
insurance.  Resident  Manager  J.  W.  Donahue  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  has  leased  and  will  shortly  move  into  the  quarters  vacated 
by  Mr.  Hunt. 

In  an  opinion  delivered  last  week  to  Insurance  Commissioner  Mar¬ 
tin,  Attorney-General  Carson  decides  that  the  special  renewal  con¬ 
tracts  issued  by  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  may  not  be  legally  issued 
in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  grounds  that  they  discriminate  in  favor  of 
individuals. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PACIFIC  COAST  INSURANCE  MATTERS. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

In  fire  insurance  circles  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  board  situation  con¬ 
tinues  to  he  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  The  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  having  whipped  its  members  as  nearly  into 
line  as  seems  possible  under  present  conditions,  is  inclining  toward  an 
aggressive  policy  against  the  non-boarders.  Beyond  a  more  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  rules,  however,  but  little  has  so  far  been  accomplished.  The 
threat  of  the  separation  rule  being  applied  to  local  agencies  is  met  by 
the  apparent  ability  of  the  independent  companies  to  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  their  own  for  the  support  of  their  agents.  The  project  of  graded 
commissions,  as  a  measure  against  non-hoarders,  is  discounted  by  the 
tact  of  several  companies  outside  the  board  having  already  begun  its 
adoption,  and,  since  it  is  opposed  with  considerable  heat  by  many  board 
managers,  the  principle  does  not  promise  an  increase  of  harmony  among 
board  companies.  The  strict  compliance  with  the  rule  against  reinsuring 
non-hoard  companies  is  developing  the  latter’s  strength  as  regards  car¬ 
rying  capacity,  and  has  resulted  in  many  fine  lines  at  lull  rates  going 
to  the  non-boarders.  Moreover,  a  reinsurance  compact  among  the  inde¬ 
pendents  may  safely  be  predicted  in  the  event  of  the  separation  rule 
being  adopted. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  regarding  San  Francisco  business  remains 
unsettled.  Many  board  officers  are  frankly  out  of  line  as  regards  com¬ 
mission  paid  to  brokers  on  city  business,  but  the  suggested  authorization 
of  thirty  per  cent  has  not  yet  passed  the  realm  of  discussion.  With  the 
still-bom  Bay  Counties  Exchange  fresh  in  the  memory,  a  new  attempt 
at  reaching  an  understanding  between  the  independent  companies  and 
the  governing  committee  of  the  board  tailed  to  outlive  the  initial  stages. 

A  nice  little  storm  is  brewing  over  the  matter  of  notices  of  loss  meet¬ 
ings,  but  most  managers  are  worrying  more  about  the  losses  than  the 
meetings.  For  the  losses  keep  coming,  and  the  loss  ratios  continue  to 
climb  upward. 

The  marine  companies,  however,  have  fared  worse  than  the  fire 
offices,  and  there  are  many  despondent  underwriters  around  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Exchange.  Companies  whose  loss  rates  do  not  exceed  100  per 
cent  for  the  present  year  will  feel  they  have  not  much  to  complain  of. 
Fortunately,  the  loss  on  the  steamer  “Alameda”  will  not  prove  very 
heavy,  being  estimated  at  25  per  cent  on  the  cargo  and  30  per  cent  on  the 
hull.  Luck  was  on  the  side  of  the  underwriters  in  the  salving  of  this 
vessel.  A  week  of  phenomenally  fine  weather  made  it  possible  to  get 
her  off  the  rocks,  and,  after  dry-docking,  it  was  found  that  there  was  an 
immense  hole  under  one  of  her  tanks.  Had  this  puncture  been  located 
a  few  feet  further  forward,  the  ship  would  probably  never  have  been 
s&vsd. 

President  Wm.  J.  Dutton  of  the  Firemans  Fund  has  returned  home 
after  a  six  months’  trip  to  Europe.  While  in  England  he  selected  an 
adjuster  for  the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters.  The  adjustment  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  has  for  many  years  been  the  cause  of  much  jealousy 
and  bad  feeling,  and  it  was  determined  early  in  the  present  year  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  salaried  adjuster  to  perform  its  functions.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  competent  men  gifted  with  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this 
position,  considerable  delay  has  occurred  in  making  a  selection.  It  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Dutton  has  found  the  right  man. 

The  fight  for  the  control  of  the  packing  house  business  at  Fresno  has 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  local  agents’  combine.  Instead  of  E.  B. 
Haldan  distributing  lines  around  the  street  in  San  Francisco,  W.  T.  Mat¬ 
tingly  is  parceling  out  the  business  to  his  brother  agents  in  Fresno  and 
working  nights  to  do  it.  The  Rasin  Growers  Association  meanwhile  is 
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buying,  or  trying  to  buy,  all  the  packing  houses.  In  order  to  run  the 
business  In  a  pool. 

Harold  E.  West,  a  local  agent  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  Is  now  serving  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  for  misappropriating  the  premiums  he  collected.  West 
represented  several  fire  insurance  companies,  all  of  which  have  suffered 
loss.  It  is  hoped  that  other  local  agents  of  his  kind  will  take  warning. 

H.  T.  Lamey  of  Denver  is  coming  to  the  Coast  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
branch  office  of  the  Western  and  the  British  America  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  still  a  very  young  branch,  but,  under  the  management  of  W.  D.  W. 
Miller,  It  has  prospered  ever  since  its  birth. 

President  E.  G.  Snow,  of  the  Home  of  New  York,  has  recently  returned 
to  the  East,  after  spending  a  week  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  October  27.  Occidental. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 

I  _ 

Prudential  Promotions. 

During  October  the  following  agents  of  the  Prudential  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  assistants: 

H.  Malkan,  New  York  2;  C.  Biscow,  New  York  8;  T.  F.  McCall,  Orange; 
W.  J.  Kerr,  Springfield;  D.  S.  Pancoast,  Camden  1;  S.  F.  Seymour,  Phila¬ 
delphia  8;  C.  E.  Adams,  Dubois;  M.  D.  Schreiber,  Toledo;  L.  R.  James, 
Zanesville;  C.  A.  Powell,  Terre  Haute;  F.  J.  Parke,  Binghampton;  W. 
R.  Bragg,  Rochester  1;  W.  R.  Williams,  Troy;  J.  M.  Gould,  Ottawa; 
W.  M.  Howard,  Denver;  A.  A.  Hoffman,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Superintendent  Jackson  Honored. 

On  October  14,  Superintendent  Jackson  of  the  Prudential’s  Hoboken  dis¬ 
trict  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  with  the  company.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  great  Importance  in  the  district  and  was  marked  by  a  visit 
from  Vice-President  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Secretary  Gray  and  other  home  office 
officials.  The  staff  is  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  to  make  this  year  the 
best  In  its  history.  Vice-President  Ward  spoke  of  the  loyal  support  the 
company  had  always  received  from  Superintendent  Jackson  and  of  the 
many  promotions  of  men  trained  under  his  able  instruction.  Recently 
six  of  his  agents  were  advanced  to  assistancies  in  other  districts.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  staff  received  the  remarks  of  Vice-President 
Ward  and  Secretary  Gray,  it  Is  evident  that  the  agents  intend  to  make 
the  year  a  memorable  one  for  its  fine  results. 


Metropolitan  Changes. 

Assistant  George  Emptage  of  the  Joliet,  Ill.,  district  transfers  to 
Towanda,  N.  Y.  Agent  W.  S.  Morgan  of  the  Buffalo  office  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  assistancy  in  the  Cheektowaga  district  under  Superinten¬ 
dent  Schwing.  Superintendent  Sudbrink  of  the  Schenectady  office  trans¬ 
fers  to  one  of  the  New  York  north  districts  and  Assistant  Lavery  of 
Schenectady  succeeds  him  in  his  former  position.  Superintendent  Ridge¬ 
way  of  Chicago  transfers  to  New  York  to  take  one  of  the  new  districts 
made  up  from  New  York,  north,  upon  the  retirement  of  Superintendent 
Megargee.  Philip  Phlllipson,  chief  assistant  to  former  Superintendent 
Staniland  of  Buffalo,  takes  the  superintendency  at  Jamestown,  succeed¬ 
ing  Superintendent  Mulhall.  Upon  leaving  the  Buffalo  district  he  received 
several  handsome  gifts  from  his  co-workers. 


A  New  Book  on  Industrial  Insurance. 

The  Spectator  Company  of  New  York  has  published  a  book  entitled 
The  Industrial  Life  Insurance,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  life  insurance.  It  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  industrial 
business  from  its  inception,  explains  problems  incident  to  the  business, 
the  construction  of  the  premium,  the  method  of  calculating  the  reserve, 
etc.  Then  there  are  copious  statistics  for  each  year  since  1876  and  an 
exhibit  of  the  amounts  of  insurance  furnished  by  the  industrial  com¬ 
panies  for  weekly  payments  of  5  and  10  cents.  The  final  section  of  the 
book  consists  of  practical  hints  to  the  field  workers,  hints  gathered  from 
the  experience  of  leading  men  in  the  business,  and  in  these  is  a  vast 
amount  of  information  for  the  guidance  of  field  men.  All  in  all  the 
book  is  a  most  practical  and  useful  one  and  every  man  engaged  in  the 
business  could  use  it  to  his  personal  advantage.  Its  cost  is  $2.00  per 
copy  in  leather.— The  Indicator. 


Promotions  by  the  John  Hancock. 

The  following  agents  of  the  John  Hancock  have  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed: 

Charles  L.  Lynch,  So.  Framingham;  Michael  J.  Murphy,  Yonkers; 
Andrew  D.  Magee,  New  Bedford;  James  J.  McCawley,  Germantown; 
Charles  E.  Wilkinson,  Germantown;  Albert  J.  Michaud,  Salem;  George 
H.  Coleman,  Chicago  2;  Horace  E.  Hule,  Buffalo;  Thomas  A.  Kelley, 
Boston;  Jacob  Wolfe,  Chicago  1;  James  Gill,  Chicago  3;  Francis  S.  M. 


Riegel,  Jr.,  Detroit;  Frank  D.  Reeves,  Providence;  Anthony  Gillis,  Rox- 
bury;  George  D.  Craig,  Philadelphia  3;  John  H.  Kane,  Philadelphia  3; 
Charles  H.  G.  Larrlmore  has  been  promoted  from  agent  at  Baltimore  to 
assistant  at  St.  Louis  3;  Cassius  G.  Lamb,  from  agent  at  Long  Island 
City  to  assistant  at  Newark;  Edward  C.  Barry,  from  agent  at  Syracuse  to 
assistant  at  Chicago  3;  Gustave  J.  Schefien,  from  agent  at  Camden  to 
assistant  at  Chicago  3;  Timothy  J.  Scannell,  from  agent  at  Cambridge  to 
assistant  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  Wilson  J.  Henderson,  from  agent  at 
Hartford  to  assistant  at  St.  Louis  2. 

Assistants  transferred — Julian  B.  Smith  from  Chicago  1  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  3;  Daniel  P.  Burdick,  from  Providence  to  South  Norwalk;  George 
O.  Holmes,  from  South  Norwalk  to  Providence;  J.  J.  Hughes,  from  South 
Norwalk  to  Danbury.  William  N.  Roby,  formerly  agent  at  Baltimore, 
has  been  made  temporary  claim  adjuster  at  the  agency. 


Minor  Industrial  Notes, 

— Commencing  with  the  week  of  October  23,  Assistant  R.  J.  Moore  of 
the  Prudential’s  Kingston  district  took  charge  of  Boston  2  district  as 
superintendent. 

— The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  forces,  for  the  three  weeks 
ending  October  16,  were  led  by  Sudduth  of  Lake  Charles,  Cobb  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Foley  of  Atlanta. 

— The  Colonial  numbers  as  its  leading  industrial  assistant  managers  the 
following  gentlemen:  C.  C.  Wright,  Philadelphia;  G.  W.  Robbins,  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  James  O’Donovan,  Trenton. 

— Friday  and  13  have  no  terrors  tor  the  Jersey  City  No.  2  staff  of  the 
Prudential.  On  that  day  the  staff  wrote  the  largest  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  applications  it  ever  did  in  one  day. 

— The  Braddock  (Pa.)  district  of  the  Metropolitan,  under  Superinten¬ 
dent  Taylor,  closed  the  month  of  September  with  the  largest  industrial 
increase  and  ordinary  issue  of  any  month  this  year. 

— During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  paid  its  policyholders  $3,199,649  in  death  claims  and  $1,037,488  for 
dividends,  matured  endowments,  etc.,  a  total  of  $4,237,137. 

— September  was  a  record-breaking  month  in  the  Brooklyn  No.  1  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  John  Hancock.  This  result  is  a  fitting  demonstration  of  the 
ability  of  Superintendent  Woods  as  an  organizer  and  leader. 

— Assistant  Edgar  B.  McManus  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  district  of 
the  Prudential,  who  led  the  whole  assistancy  force  last  year  in  indus¬ 
trial,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Boston  4  district. 

— In  the  thirtieth  anniversary  week  of  the  St.  Louis  4  district  of  the 
Prudential,  under  Superintendent  Jekel,  the  staff  wrote  367  applications 
for  $40.20  and  $20,000  ordinary,  being  more  than  ten  applications  for  each 
man. 

— The  ordinary  managerial  record  for  the  Colonial  during  1905  is  held 
by  L.  P.  Welsh,  Trenton,  and  his  efforts  are  seconded  by  Louis  Janson, 
Williamsburgh.  Manager  Louis  Janson  of  Williamsburgh  leads  the  in¬ 
dustrial  record,  and  is  followed  by  G.  A.  Latour,  Harlem. 

— The  Colonial  is  able  to  report  that,  despite  many  untoward  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  insurance  business,  in  forty-two  weeks  of  1905  the  industrial 
results  have  approximated  those  for  the  entire  fifty-two  weeks  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  ordinary  is  also  a  long  way  in  advance. 

— The  Prudential’s  St.  Joseph  district,  under  Superintendent  Tatman, 
reports  for  the  week  ending  August  28,  only  12.9  per  cent  of  arrears. 
Assistant  Cook’s  staff  has  been  doing  exceptionally  good  work  in  this 
direction,  the  whole  assistancy  showing  less  than  two  per  cent  arrears. 
Agent  Owen  had  no  arrears  on  a  debit  of  $51. 

— The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  reports  the  following 
changes  and  promotions:  Assistant  T.  H.  Stiff,  Salisbury,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  in  that  district  from  October  23.  His  place  as 
assistant  will  be  filled  by  E.  K.  Leeson,  at  present  assistant  in  Raleigh. 
Agent  J.  E.  Lane  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  in  Raleigh  from  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  to  succeed  Assistant  Leeson,  transferred  to  Salisbury. 

— In  the  "White  Banner”  contest  of  the  Colonial,  based  on  industrial 
increase  per  capita,  the  leader  at  the  present  time  is  J.  H.  Christo¬ 
pher,  New  York,  who  is  very  seriously  pressed  by  the  following  gentle¬ 
men:  D.  A.  Mason,  York;  Paul  Moehring,  Bronx;  J.  T.  Blanchfield,  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  J.  G.  Walsh,  Hoboken.  It  is  fairly  any  man’s  race  up  to 
the  very  close,  and  this  fact  has  made  the  struggle  of  unprecedented 
interest. 

— Among  recent  Colonial  changes  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Appointments  to  assistancies — J.  E.  W'hitney,  Newton;  F.  B.  Brantley, 
Germantown;  George  F.  Knauer,  Norristown;  M.  A.  Clymer,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Chas  H.  Frost,  Brooklyn;  W.  J.  Osborne,  West  Philadelphia;  W. 
G.  Otten,  Bronx;  W.  S.  Lawrence,  Harlem;  R.  N.  Shelley,  Morristown; 
E.  J.  Linne,  Lambertville;  W.  K.  Bornemann,  Germantown,  and  V’illlam 
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H.  Kennedy,  Phoenixville.  Transfers — William  T.  Allen,  from  Newburgh 
to  West  Philadelphia;  W.  C.  Copping  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
Allentown,  and  A.  L.  Benoit,  manager  at  Elizabeth. 

— The  John  Hancock  has  separated  the  detached  district  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  from  the  Waterbury  agency,  and  added  it  to  the  South  Norwalk 
agency  under  Superintendent  William  R.  Arnold.  The  Danbury  district 
comes  under  the  charge  of  Assistant  J.  J.  Hughes,  transferred  from  South 
Norwalk.  A  detached  district  has  been  established  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  in 
the  Providence  agency,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Assistant  Wiliam  H. 
Hunt. 

— After  a  continuous  service  of  over  twenty-five  years  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life,  W.  G.  Staniland,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  office,  has 
been  forced  to  resign  owing  to  continued  ill  health,  and  the  Buffalo  dis¬ 
trict,  of  which  Mr.  Staniland  has  been  superintendent  since  1901,  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  superintendencies  in  charge  of  Superintendent  George 
Staniland  of  the  medical  division  of  the  home  office,  Superintendent 
Schwing  of  Amsterdam  and  Superintendent  Mulhall  of  Jamestown. 

— “Industrial  Life  Insurance’’  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  vast  army  of  men  engaged  in  the 
industrial  life  insurance  field.  This  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  well 
carried  out  and  the  book  should  appeal  to  that  class  of  insurance  agents. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  text-book,  giving  first  a  brief  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  the  business  and  then  taking  up  the  general  principles 
in  a  way  that  should  Increase  the  student’s  capacity  for  securing  appli¬ 
cations. — Rough  Notes. 

— The  Equitable  Industrial  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  qualified  and 
will  enter  the  State  of  Delaware  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Wilming¬ 
ton  will  be  made  the  headquarters  and  the  entire  State  operated  from  that 
place.  Agents  V.  A.  Lackey  and  A.  S.  Early  of  the  Washington  district 
have  been  promoted  to  assistancies.  Agent  C.  C.  Carstensen  of  the 
Wheeling  district  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  detached  assistancies 
of  Moundsville,  Cameron  and  Mannington,  West  Virginia.  Agent  Keesor 
of  the  same  district  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistancy. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


East  River  Bridge  Bond. 

The  $1,500,000  contract  bond  on  the  new  East  River  Bridge  will,  It 
is  said,  be  written  by  the  American  Surety,  Fidelity  and  Deposit  and 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  the  bid  bond  given  by  the  other 
surety  companies  having  been  released.  The  comptroller  accepted  the 
companies  on  the  bid  bond,  but  in  the  execution  of  the  contract  bond  he 
felt  that  the  companies  should  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  their  capital 
and  surplus.  The  companies  on  the  bid  bond  were  unable  to  arrange  the 
reinsurance  with  other  companies  so  as  to  comply  with  the  comptroller’s 
ruling  and  so  lost  the  business  to  the  three  companies  named  above. 


“Confession  of  Judgment”  Clause. 

The  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburg  and  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  were  on  the  bonds  of  the  Enterprise  National 
Bank  of  Allegheny,  which  failed  recently,  the  former  company  being 
liable  for  $1,000,000  and  the  latter  for  $800,000.  All  depository  and  pub¬ 
lic  official  bonds  issued  in  Pennsylvania  contain  the  “confession  of  judg¬ 
ment”  clause,  which  has  met  with  considerable  disfavor  among  surety 
company  managers.  It  is  as  follows: 

And  further,  the  said  surety  hereby  authorizes  and  empowers  any  at¬ 
torney  of  any  court  of  record  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  to  appear 
for  and  confess  judgment  against  it,  for  the  sum  of  money  herein  above 
set  forth,  with  or  without  declaration,  with  costs  of  suit,  release  of 
errors,  without  stay  of  execution,  and  five  per  cent  added  for  collection 
fees;  and  it  further  hereby  waives  and  releases  all  relief  and  benefit 
from  any  and  all  appraisement,  inquisition,  stay  or  exemption  laws  of 
this  State  or  any  State  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  passed. 

Said  collection  fee  is  hereby  declared  to  be  added  in  and  constituted  a 
part  of  said  debt  and  judgment.  And  it  further  agrees  that  execution 
may  issue  upon  such  judgment  so  confessed  for  the  full  amount  of 
money  and  interest  that  may  be  due  and  owing  from  said  bank  to  the 
Commonwealth,  not  exceeding,  however,  the  amount  hereinabove  ex¬ 
pressly  set  forth,  with  attorney’s  commissions,  upon  filing  a  suggestion 
in  writing  in  the  county  where  such  judgment  shall  be  entered. 


Minor  Surety  Notes. 

—Alexander  Knapp,  director  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guar¬ 
anty,  connected  with  the  New  York  office,  will  hereafter  be  located  in 
Baltimore  as  attorney  for  the  judicial  department. 

— Fraser  &  Armstrong,  general  agents  for  the  National  Surety  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  have  recently  written  seven  bonds  for  the  prominent 
Texas  railroads  which  are  implicated  in  the  injunction  proceedings 


against  the  railroad  commission.  These  bonds  amounted  to  $340,000. 
This  firm  also  executed  an  administrator’s  bond  of  $150,000  for  Peter 
McClelland  and  a  $100,000  bond  for  Geo.  Mulkey,  guardian. 

— The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  and  the  American  Bonding,  who  were  on 
the  Colorado  State  depository  bond  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Denver, 
which  assigned,  have  settled  the  claim  of  $16,800  made  upon  them. 

— The  Metropolitan,  Empire  State  and  Federal  Union  Surety  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  $520,000  bond  written  by  the  Metropolitan  for  John  L. 
Robinson,  whO'  holds  a  $1,030,000  contract  for  interior  decorative  work  on 
the  New  York  Custom  House. 

— The  Peoples  Surety  Company  of  Brooklyn  has  signified  its  intention 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $500,000.  The  new  stock  will  be  issued 
at  125,  the  excess  above  par  being  added  to  surplus.  This  will  give  the 
company  a  surplus  of  $125,000. 

— It  is  said  that  the  surety  bond  guaranteeing  faithful  performance  by 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  of  its  mail-carrying  con¬ 
tract  with  the  United  States  Government,  was  written  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  cents.  The  bond  is  for  $60,000  and  covers  ten  years. 

— The  American  Surety  Company  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
bonding  the  government  employees  at  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
individual  bonds  range  all  the  way  from  $1000  to  $20,000,  and  the  first 
batch  will  probably  aggregate  $200,000.  The  total  amount  of  indemnity 
which  will  be  required  is  likely  to  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Building’s  Water  Curtain. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  fire 
companies  and  the  fire  insurance  press,  an  interesting  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Regan  patent  water  curtain  was  given.  The  showering 
mechanism  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  2%-inch  piping,  bent  down¬ 
ward  at  the  end  and  threaded,  on  which  is  attached  a  cup-like  brass  ar¬ 
rangement  with  three  14-inch  slits  running  its  entire  length.  These 
showers,  of  which  there  are  three  on  the  eighth  floor  and  six  on  the 
fifteenth — three  front  and  three  side — project  about  two  feet  from  the 
building  and  can  be  worked  in  any  direction,  either  individually  or 
together.  The  plant  has  two  sources  of  water  supply,  one  a  six-inch 
suction  connection  from  the  city  main  and  the  other  an  artesian  well. 
The  feeders  to  the  showering  apparatus  are  of  three-inch  piping.  A 
14  X  714  X  12  Worthington  “Underwriter”  pump  of  250  lbs.  pressure  and 
a  capacity  of  500  gallons  per  minute,  supplies  the  power  necessary  to 
enable  the  showerers  to  throw  a  fine  sheet  of  water  and  in  volume 
sufficient  to  protect  the  building  from  an  Intense  exposure  fire.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  most  prominent  American  and  British  fire  companies  are 
on  the  risk. 

During  the  Baltimore  conflagration,  an  officer  of  the  L.  L.  Jackson  Com¬ 
pany  improvised  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  a  water  curtain.  He 
plugged  the  rain  leaders  at  the  roof  level,  pumped  into  the  sprinkler 
tanks  until  they  overflowed  and  thus  caused  the  water  to  escape  over 
the  roof  edges  and  so  down  the  outside  walls.  This  operation  saved 
the  building  from  destruction. 


New  System  of  Water  Supply  for  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 

Staten  Island. 

A  PLAN  to  build  fifteen  reservoirs,  to  impound  165,000,000,000  gallons  of 
water  from  the  springs  of  the  Catskills,  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  water  will  be  brought  filtered  to 
the  city’s  gates  at  the  rate  of  500,000,000  gallons  daily,  with  a  head  of 
300  feet,  through  aqueducts  and  tunnels  stretching  117  miles,  under  and 
beside  the  bed  of  the  Hudson.  This  system  will  take  ten  years  to  com¬ 
plete  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $160,000,000.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  including  delivery,  will  be  about  50  cents  per 
1000  gallons.  _ 

Real  Estate  Owners  Fire  Insurance  Company  Organized. 

The  Real  Estate  Owners  Fire  of  New  York  held  the  first  meeting  of  Its 
board  of  directors  on  Monday  last  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  H.  A.  C.  Anderson,  president;  P.  B.  Armstrong,  vice-president, 
and  Wm.  C.  Pratt,  secretary.  Mr.  Anderson  is  also  president  of  the 
United  Real  Estate  Owners  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  German  Societies  of  New  York.  Wm.  C.  Pratt,  the  secretary  of 
the  company,  is  also  recorder  of  the  United  Real  Estate  Owners  Asso- 
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ciations.  The  business  of  the  company  is  confined  by  contract  with  the 
Real  Estate  Ow'ners  Underwriting  Company,  which  will  manage  the 
underwriting  of  the  new  company,  to  two  classes  of  property,  viz.,  brick, 
stone  and  iron  buildings  occupied  for  non-hazardous  purposes,  and  prop¬ 
erties  protected  by  automatic  sprinklers,  the  latter  to  include  both  build¬ 
ings  and  contents.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be  $200,000  and 
the  surplus  $100,000.  We  understand  that  over  $240,000  of  the  capital 
and  surplus  have  been  subscribed  for  and  ten  per  cent  paid  in.  The 
company  expects  to  commence  business  about  January  1. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— J.  Ordway  Ciilbcrt,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  life  agency  of  tlic  Travelers, 
died  on  October  20. 

— Myron  C.  I-ong,  who  recently  went  to  the  PhiladeliAiia  Casualty  as  manager 
of  its  accident  department,  ha.s  resigned. 

— T.  Lee  Clark,  cashier  of  the  Enterprise  National  Hank  of  .Mlegheny,  cnni- 
niited  suicide  last  week  as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  made  of  the  bank’s  affairs. 
Tie  carried  about  $76,000  life  insurance. 

— The  Mutual  Benefit  reports  that  the  increa.se  niaclc  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  in  the  amount 
of  new  insurance  applied  for  is  19.5  per  cent.  In  New  York  city,  the  storm- 
center  of  the  insurance  world  for  nine  months,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
112  per  cent  in  new  business  submitted  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  and  the  other  agencies  in  New  York  State  also  show  striking  gain.s, 

— Quo  warranto  proceedings  were  begun  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
on  Saturday  last  by  Prosecuting  Attorney  Hargelbarger,  on  the  advice  of  ex- 
,\ttorney-General  Monnett  of  Ohio,  against  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  to  oust  them  from  the  State  by 
taking  their  franchises  from  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  companies  have  mis. 
used  their  powers  for  the  last  five  years  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Thirty-three  interrogatories  are  submitted  to  the  companies  to  be  answered 
The  petitions  also  ask  that  receivers  be  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court  to  take 
charge  of  all  of  the  funds  collected  as  premiums  paid  by  policyholders  of  the 
two  companies  in  the  State,  and  that  the  receivers  collect  all  premiums  due  and 
I’.old  the  funds  in  trust. 

— About  300  life  policyholders  of  Delaware,  principally  those  in  the  three  big 
New  York  companies,  met  in  Wilmington  on  October  30  to  discuss  insurance 
matters.  Joseph  H.  Chandler  presided.  A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon 
the  .State  Insurance  Commissioner  to  compel  the  insurance  companies  to  answer 
certain  questions,  principally  relating  to  campaign  contributions,  etc.,  before 
being  permitted  to  continue  in  business  in  the  State.  A  telegram  was  read  from 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  asking  that  the  meeting  support  him  in  his  campaign 
against  the  insurance  companies.  Two  committees  were  appointed,  one  to 
deliver  their  proxies  to  Lawson,  and  the  other,  headed  by  former  Attorney- 
(leneral  H.  H.  Ward  of  Delaw'are,  will  take  the  proxies  of  the  other  policyholders 
to  vote  as  the  Ward  committee  thinks  best. 

— The  Colonial  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburg  has  placed  on  the  market  a  pure 
endowment  contract  which  contains  no  life  insurance  features,  but  which  wi'l 
doubtless  come  into  competition  with  some  of  the  investment  forms  of  insurance 
now  issued.  Under  this  contract  the  payment  of  $34.20  a  year  for  twenty  years, 
.$684  in  all,  yields  a  guaranteed  return  of  $1000;  $50.10  a  year  for  fifteen  years,  or 
.$82.35  a  year  for  ten  years,  or  $180.20  a  year  for  five  years,  guarantees  a  similar 
return.  The  entire  amount  paid  in,  plus  accrued  interest,  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time,  and  in  event  of  tbe  death  of  the  depositor  the  contract  may  he  termi¬ 
nated  or  continued  by  his  legal  representatives.  Contract  holders  may  deposit 
small  sums  in  the  savings  department  of  the  trust  company,  at  four  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  compounded  semi-annually,  these  deposits  to  be  transferred  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  department  whenever  payments  become  due  on  the  endowment  contract. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  German  Alliance  of  New  York  has  taken  up  its  Buffalo  agency. 

— R.  V.  Ltndabury,  counsel  for  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  in  the 
case  of  People  vs.  Exchange,  is  of  opinion  that  the  State  will  not  appeal  from 
the  recent  decision  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

— A  petition  has  been  filed  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Underwriters  Mutual  Fire  of  Monroe  County  from  further  oper 
ations,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  unlawful  incorporation. 

— It  is  stated  that  the  Dry  Goods  Mutual  Fire  of  Philadelphia  is  making  an 
assessment  of  one  per  cent  on  the  face  amount  of  its  policies,  owing  to  the  large 
less  suffered  by  the  company  on  the  Manix  dry  goods  fire  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

— At  a  recent  special  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of  Philadelphia,  the  follow- 
ing-narped  directors  were  elected:  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  Geo. 
H.  Frazier  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  George  McFadden  of  George  H.  McFadden 
&  Bro.,  and  Clement  B.  Newbold,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

— The  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago  has  been  admitted  to  New  York  State 
and  Pennsylvania.  William  A.  Ford,  secretary  of  the  Ben  Franklin  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  company  for  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Chas.  P.  Campbell  is  local  agent  at  Pittsburg. 

— E.  G.  Richards,  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has  charge  of  the  Buffalo 
question,  recently  sent  a  strong  communication  to  President  Cady  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  which  Mr.  Richards  points  out  the 
existing  defects  in  the  fire  protection  an«3  water  supply  of  Buffalo,  reviews 


the  past  inaction  of  the  city  authorities  toward  any  remedial  measures,  and  de- 
Clares  that  the  pink  slip  will  be  continued  until  the  necessary  improvements 
are  carried  out. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


Examination  of  the  Travelers. 

Commissioner  Upson  of  Connecticut  recently  concluded  the  usual 
quadrennial  examination  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  work  having  taken  nearly  six  months.  In  transmitting  the 
report,  the  Commissioner  said:  “The  condition  of  your  company,  as 
shown  by  the  examiner’s  report,  must  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to 
you  and  your  policyholders,  as  it  certainly  is  to  me.’’  The  Travelers  is 
credited  in  the  report  with  a  market  value  of  assets  $360,124  greater 
than  it  claimed  in  its  annual  report  as  of  December  31  last,  while  the 
liabilities  as  fixed  by  the  legal  standards  of  Connecticut  are  $618,788  less. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  special  reserve  maintained  by 
the  company  lor  liability  losses  is  not  demanded  by  the  Connecticut  De¬ 
partment,  although  the  amended  law  of  New  York  will  at  the  close  of 
this  year  require  nearly  one-half  the  special  reserve.  In  any  event,  the 
company  is  on  the  safe  side  in  maintaining  this  special  reserve.  The 
strength  of  the  Travelers  is  officially  certified  to  in  this  report  as  being 
fully  up  to  the  requirement  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  of  all  other 
Commonwealths. 


THE  WEST. 


Illinois  Life  Explains. 

The  officials  of  the  Illinois  Life  have  been  called  upon  by  the  Illinois 
Department  to  explain  a  transaction  involving  the  alleged  payment  of 
$65,000  expended  in  1903,  at  a  time  when  a  measure  was  pending  before 
the  State  Legislature  providing  for  taking  over  the  business  of  the 
Kansas  Mutual  Life  by  the  Illinois  Life.  After  the  interview  between 
President  Stevens  and  Insurance  Superintendent  Vredenburg,  that 
official  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  statements  made  covered  fully  a  long  and  complicated  series  of 
transactions.  The  Information  given  the  Department  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  tor  the  present.  After  the  facts  narrated  have  been  more  fully 
digested,  further  inquiries  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  money  of  the  Illinois  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  was  used  to  influence  legislation  in  Kansas  or  any  other 
State.  The  examination  recently  made  shows  the  company  entirely 
solvent. 

President  James  W.  Stevens  said  his  company  had  spent  money  to 
bring  its  reinsurance  proposition  before  the  policyholders  in  the  Kansas 
Mutual,  as  the  Kansas  law  required  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  policyholders  were  necessary  to  effect  a  transfer  of  a  company.  The 
National  Life  was  also  making  a  campaign  for  the  votes  of  policyholders. 
He  added  that  his  company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the 
enabling  act  and  did  not  enter  the  field  for  the  reinsurance  of  the  Kansas 
Mutual  until  asked  by  the  receivers  to  make  bids. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Cliarle.s  L.  Henry  of  Indianapolis  has  taken  out  four  life  policies  for  $25,000 
each. 

— The  Fraternal  -Xssurance  Society  of  America,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  dropped 
its  insurance  feature. 

— The  Missouri  Department  has  licensed  the  United  Sages,  a  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary  order  of  St.  Louis. 

— The  Illinois  Department  has  granted  a  charter  to  the  Bankers  Endowment 
.\ssociation,  a  new  fraternal  order  of  Chicago. 

— John  L.  Nedderson  has  resigned  as  actuary  of  the  Wisconsin  Department 
to  become  general  manager  and  actuary  of  the  Wisconsin  Life. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  has  been  fined  $1000  by 
the  Western  LTiiion  for  violation  of  the  commission  rule  at  Detroit. 

— The  revised  schedule  issued  by  the  Cincinnati  Inspection  Bureau  reduces 
the  scale  of  fire  rates  for  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati  county  districts. 

— Minnesota  has  a  new  fraternal  order  at  Mankato,  entitled  the  Minnesota 
Merchants  Health  Association.  The  new  concern  has  been  licensed. 

— Attorney-General  Stead  of  Illinois  has  rendered  an  opinion  in  which  he 
holds  that  Illinois  life  companies  may  not  issue  advisory  board  contracts  in 
other  States. 

— The  Illinois  Department  has  licensed  the  Bankers  Endowment  Association. 
G.  D.  Silliman  and  J.  R.  Andrews  of  Elgin  are  the  incorporators  of  this  society, 
which  is  a  fraternal. 

— Judge  Ferris  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Cincinnati  has  appointed  Sanford 
Brown  receiver  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Mutual  Life  of  that  city,  and 
Reuben  Roberts,  referee,  to  take  charge  of  the  books.  This  action  is  owing 
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to  a  suit  filed  to  recover  on  a  policy  for  $3000  by  Robert  Menges,  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Elizabeth  Dees. 

— W.  E.  C.  Ross  of  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  a  special 
actuary  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  Life’s  accounts,  now  being 
made  by  the  Minnesota  Department. 

— The  Majestic  Life  of  Indianapolis  expects  to  be  able  to  carry  out  its  rein¬ 
corporation  plan  by  the  early  part  of  December.  It  is  proposed  to  reincorporate 
under  the  compulsory  reserve  law  of  Indiana. 

— Auditor  Searle  of  Nebraska  has  ordered  that  a  license  be  issued  to  the 
Bankers  Union  of  the  World  as  soon  as  President  Spinney  has  paid  $4000  into 
the  mortuary  fund.  The  company  is  given  until  December  31  to  make  the  pay¬ 
ment. 

— The  Capital  Life  of  Colorado  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000 
to  $250,000,  creating  a  surplus  of  $62,000.  W.  T.  Standen  of  New  York  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  President  Thomas  F.  Daly,  and  will  manage  the  office  and 
actuarial  department  of  the  company. 

— John  Newton  Russell,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agencies  by  the  Conservative  Life  of  Los  Angeles;  Alfred  G.  Hann 
of  the  actuarial  department  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
actuary,  and  Herman  A.  Behrens  now  becomes  actuary  of  the  company. 

— The  Sun  Accident  Insurance  Company  has  recently  been  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  and  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City.  J.  O. 
Green  will  be  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  the  board  of  directors  will 
be  composed  of  Frank  J.  Merrill,  John  R.  Rose,  I.  M.  Holcomb,  J.  O.  Green, 
W.  E.  Dicken,  Arthur  Wharton  and  J.  P.  Smith.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $25,000,  and  it  will  have  offices  in  the  Baltimore  building.  There  have 
been  over  600  policies  written  and  one  claim  paid.  The  managers  are  evidently 
out  for  a  record,  as  it  is  claimed  that  a  policyholder  who  was  injured  at  3  o’clock 
received  a  check  in  full  settlement  six  hours  later. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Lumbermens  of  Philadelphia  has  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  appointed 
J.  E.  Lawton  &  Son  its  sole  agents  for  that  city. 

— For  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Nebraska  Field  Club,  a  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  field  men  has  been  called  at  Omaha  for  November  7. 

— Fred.  A.  Rye,  inspector  for  the  Michigan  Inspection  Bureau,  has  been 
appointed  special  agent  of  the  Western  Factory  Insurance  Association. 

— C.  A.  Moore  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  special  agent  of  the  Hanover  Fire,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  member  of  the  general  agency  firm  of  W.  L.  Nelson  &  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

— L.  W.  Theis  and  J.  Feschler  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  Chicago 
Underwriters  Association  become,  respectively,  general  inspector  with  the 
Cleveland  Inspection  Bureau  and  special  hazard  inspector  with  the  Texas  Fire 
Prevention  Association. 

—Former  State  Auditor  of  Indiana,  David  E.  Sherrick,  is  paying  up  his  in¬ 
debtedness  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Of  the  $143,000  shortage  disclosed,  about 
$95,000  has  already  been  returned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  the  securities  held 
by  Mr.  Sherrick’s  receiver  enough  will  be  realized  to  make  good  the  entire  loss 
suffered  by  the  State. 

— Chief  Clerk  Neal,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  insurance  business  in  the 
Indiana  Auditor  of  State’s  office,  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  Exchange  Fire 
of  Hammond,  Reserve  Eire  and  Marine  of  La  Porte,  Merchants  Exchange  of 
La  Porte  and  Amazon  Fire  of  Fort  Wayne,  must  comply  with  the  State  laws  or 
migrate  to  pastures  new. 

— The  Manufacturers  Alliance  of  Chicago,  a  Lloyds  organized  by  William  and 
Royal  M.  Williamson,  has  commenced  business  with  over  sixty  members.  No 
firm  is  accepted  which  is  rated  at  less  than  $100,000  by  the  Mercantile  agencies, 
and  the  maximum  amount  written  on  any  one  risk  will  be  $20,000.  This  Lloyds 
will  operate  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Indemnity  Exchange,  which  is  managed 
by  William  Williamson. 

—The  supervisory  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Pacific  Board,  adopted  a  war  measure  against  non-board  companies. 
The  Western  Union’s  new  rates  for  term  business  was  also  adopted  for  the 
mountain  field.  This  is  to  apply  only  on  brick  or  stone  mercantile  buildings 
not  occupied  for  hazardous  purposes.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  some  non¬ 
board  offices  have  declared  their  intention  to  rewrite  their  business  at  term 
rates  lower  than  the  above-mentioned  rates  promulgated  by  the  supervisory  com¬ 
mittee.  Immediate  trouble  may  be  looked  for  in  Denver. 

— Chicago  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Continental  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
has  reinsured  in  the  National  of  Allegheny,  and  will  retire  from  business.  The 
Continental  of  Illinois,  formerly  of  Freeport,  was  resuscitated  at  Chicago  in 
December,  1902,  with  Charles  J.  Russell,  formerly  connected  with  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Fire  of  Chicago — a  rank  “wildcat” — as  secretary  and  general  manager,  and 
Geo.  H.  Scott,  as  assistant  secretary.  At  the  time  of  the  reported  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  this  company.  The  Spectator,  in  its  issue  of  December  18,  1902,  recalled 
how  the  late  George  T.  Hope,  when  president  of  the  Continental  of  New  York, 
took  over  the  business  of  the  Freeport  concern  rather  than  have  it  happen  that 
any  company  bearing  the  name  “Continental”  should  fail.  After  a  desperate 
legal  battle,  then  Illinois  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Yates  issued  a  license 
to  the  Continental  of  Illinois  on  mandamus  by  Judge  Chytraus,  the  latter  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  company’s  charter  had  not  been  invalidated.  On  December  31,  1904, 
the  company  reported  $100,000  paid  up  capital,  $153,461  of  cash  assets  and  $12,467 
net  cash  surplus. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Reinsurance  Plan  Submitted. 

The  Southern  life  companies  have  been  approached  with  a  mutual  re¬ 
insurance  plan  proposed  by  Actuary  B.  W.  Lacey,  Jr.,  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  of  Rome,  Ga.  The  companies  which  have  been  approached  on  this 
subject  are  the  Southern  Life  and  Trust,  Greensboro  Life,  Security  Life 
and  Annuity,  Greensboro;  Volunteer  State  Life  and  American  Life  of 
Florida.  The  two  Virginia  companies,  the  Citizens  Life  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Life  of  Louisville,  are  also  to  be  communicated  with.  The 
object  of  this  proposed  agreement  is  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  any 
Southern  company  to  come  North  to  reinsure  any  portion  of  a  risk.  The 
State  Mutual  Life  writes  $5000  on  a  single  life  and  would  double  this 
amount  under  a  reinsurance  agreement;  and  if  the  surplus  lines  can  be 
parceled  out  among  the  Southern  companies,  some  of  the  large  lines  now 
going  to  Northern  companies  could  be  handled  entirely  by  Southern 
concerns. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Texas  Department  has  decided  to  have  a  gain  and  loss  exhibit  in  the 
annual  statement  blank  of  life  companies. 

— The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  is  preparing  an  annual  dividend 
policy.  The  company  issued  a  five-year  dividend  policy  recently. 

— A  policyholders’  union  is  being  organized  in  Texas,  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  which  is  that  policyholders  may  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  trustees  and 
directors  of  the  three  big  New  York  companies. 

— The  American  Life  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  will  issue  ten  forms  of  policy,  the  partici¬ 
pating  contracts  being  on  the  annual  dividend  plan.  The  rates  are  derived  from 
the  American  Table  with  three  and  one-half  per  cent. 

— Since  reading  the  announcement  of  Insurance  Commissioner  Clay  of  Texas, 
in  which  he  advocates  the  formation  of  a  life  policyholders’  union,  insurance  men 
have  been  addressing  him,  expressing  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  perfect 
ing  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State. 

— The  Appellate  Court  of  Kentucky  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  against  an  agent  of  the  Citizens  Life  of 
Louisville,  holding  that  Kentucky  insurance  companies  need  not  procure  licenses 
for  their  local  agents.  The  case  will  not  be  carried  further,  and  the  Insurance 
Department  will  refund  all  license  fees  collected  from  Kentucky  agents. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  German  of  Peoria  has  been  admitted  to  transact  business  in  Tennessee. 

—  The  Allemannia  of  Pittsburg  has  entered  Louisiana,  and  appointed  James 
Picton  &  Co.  its  State  agents. 

— E.  A.  Force  has  been  appointed  inspector  for  the  Cotton  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion.  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta. 

— As  a  result  of  the  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Tennessee,  all 
stamping  offices  in  that  State  have  been  discontinued. 

— J.  D.  Harrell  of  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  local  agency 
business  for  over  twenty  years,  died  in  that  town  recently. 

— The  West  Virginia  Underwriters  Association  has  protested  against  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  reduced  new  term  rates  promulgated  by  the  Western  Union. 

— The  Hartford  Fire  has  appointed  J.  G.  Gardner,  special  agent  to  assist  E. 
G.  Warner  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  company’s  special  agent  for  Georgia,  Florida  and 
South  Carolina. 

—The  North  Carolina  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  has  elected  the  following 
named  officers:  Francis  Womack,  Reidsville,  president,  and  Charles  W.  Scott 
Graham,  secretary-treasurer. 

— E.  H.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  Alabama  special  agent  of  the  British 
America  and  the  Western  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  in  the  Atlantr 
general  office  of  the  above-named  companies. 

—It  is  understood  that  the  Queen  of  New  York  and  the  Royal  of  Liverpool 
are  prepared  to  issue  policies  on  Arkansas  property  direct  from  their  Southern 
department  headquarters  at  Atlanta  on  applications  from  propertyowners  or  their 
attorneys  and  agents. 

—The  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission  has  granted  a  charter  to  the 
General  Fire  Assurance  Corporation  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond. 
The  capital  stock  is  $75,000,  and  the  officers  are:  Eli  Smith,  president,  Hoboken 
N.  J. ;  E.  A.  Hynds,  vice-president,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  M.  Freeman,  secretary 
New  York. 

— C.  P.  Rothermel  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  State  agent  of  the  Traders,  died  a  few 
days  ago,  after  a  long  illness,  from  cirrosis  of  the  liver.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  the  brother  of  S.  A.  Rothermel,  secretary  of  the  Traders,  and  had  repre 
sented  the  com.pany  in  Texas  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  Freeport,  Ill. 

_ The  greater  portion  of  the  congested  district  of  Nashville  has  been,  rerated 

under  the  Dean  mercantile  schedule,  and  many  companies  have  resumed  oper¬ 
ations  authorizing  their  agents  to  write  at  the  new  rates.  It  is  understood  that 
the  latter,  being  made  by  schedule,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Tennessee  In 
surance  Department. 
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LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


Proceetliiiffs  of  Wednesday,  Oetober  25. 

Emory  McCIintock,  chief  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life,  resumed  his  testimony. 
His  examination  was  suspended  on  the  previous  day  because  of  his  illness  after 
three  exhaustive  hours  on  the  witness  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EMORY  McCLINTOCK  RESUMED. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  took  up  the  subject  of  deferred  dividends,  reading 
the  argument  in  the  Frick  report  in  opposition  to  such  policies.  In  that  report 
three  arguments  were  used  against  the  deferred  dividend  plan.  The  first  had 
to  do  with  the  company’s  moral  responsibility  to  give  a  proper  return  to  the 
policyholders.  The  report  admitted  that  policyholders  knew  what  they  were 
about  before  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  company. 

The  second  argument  is  that  when  annual  dividends  are  paid,  the  policy¬ 
holder  has  a  check  upon  the  company.  He  can  compare  the  earnings  with  those 
of  other  companies.  Extravagance  in  management  will  soon  appear  in  lessened 
dividends. 

The  report  declared  that  the  fact  that  no  dividends  were  declared  for  twenty 
years  led  the  society  into  lax  methods,  while  the  annual  dividend  company  is 
held  to  accountability  every  year.  An  absence  of  accountability  makes  possible 
the  growth  of  undue  costs. 

The  third  argument  against  deferred  dividends  was  that  it  led  the  public  to 
entertain  false  notions  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  company’s  so-called 
surplus  fund. 

Q.  State  whether  you  concur  in  these  arguments  or  not,  and  if  not,  why  you 
disagree?  A.  You  have  brought  out  three  arguments  against  the  system.  I 
don’t  know  whether  there  are  any  more  to  come,  or  whether  that  represents  all 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  committee;  but  as  regards  those  three  argu¬ 
ments, _  the  first  argument  is  the  one  which  they  pass  over,  namely,  the  matter 
of  equity  between  policyholders.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  policyholder  perfectly 
understands  before  he  goes  in — and  further,  those  who  die  get  much  more  than 
they  paid  in,  while  those  who  discontinue  their  premiums,  after  making  that 
agreement,  are  in  the  light  of  defaulters,  so  to  speak,  to  their  agreement,  which 
was  by  inference  to  continue  the  payments — there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real 
element  of  objection  morally  to  the  system  as  it  has  been  practiced,  since  the 
forfeiture  element  has  been  eliminated — the  forfeiture  of  the  policy.  These  poli¬ 
cies,  according  to  present  practice,  all  have  their  full  surrender  values,  the  same 
as  any  other  policies — sometimes  more. 

The  second  argument  relates  to  accountability.  As  to  that,  the  argument  has 
considerable  force  in  theory,  and  in  practice  more  or  less,  according  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  different  companies.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  possible  to 
obviate  that  difficulty  by  simply  asking  of  each  company  the  total  amount  of 
premiums  received  by  it  on  that  class  of  policies  which  have  not  yet  received  a 
dividend.  I  estimate  the  amount  of  premiums  received  by  the  Mutual  Life  on 
which  there  has  been  no  dividend  as  yet  calculated — premiums  coming  from  that 
class  of  policies,  either  on  the  five-year  plan — premiums  received  during  the 
past  five  years— on  the  ten-year  plan,  premiums  received  during  ten  years,  and 
so  on,  since  the  last  date  of  division.  In  the  case  of  five-year  policies,  of  course — 
since  the  issue  in  the  case  of  the  other  plans— I  estimate  the  amount  of  those 
premiums  on  which  one  dividend  has  not  been  declared  up  to  the  end  of  1904  to 
have  come  to  about  $322,000,000. 

Now,  if  the  commissioners  had  asked  such  a  question  at  any  time,  the  answer 
would  cheerfully  have  been  given,  so  that  policyholders  could  see  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reservation  was  made  by  the  company  against  these  premiums  of  which 
the  earnings  had  not  yet  been  returned,  so  far  as  surplus  was  concerned.  Then, 
while  the  policyholder  would  not  be  in  a  position  of  comparing  his  annual  divi¬ 
dends  with  the  annual  dividends  of  another  person  in  the  same  company  or  in 
the  same  class  of  another  company,  he  would,  at  least,  and  the  commissioners 
and  the  insurance  men  generally  would  have  before  them  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
miums  on  which  no  dividends  had  been  paid,  together  with  the  amount  which  the 
company  held,  in  one  form  or  another,  toward  the  dividends  on  those  pre¬ 
miums,  and  would  be  able  to  make  such  comparison  as  would  be  just  under  the 
circumstances  of  each  company,  because,  of  course,  the  plans  of  different  com¬ 
panies  do  differ;  and  to  that  extent  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  simple  partial 
offset  to  the  objection  raised  as  regards  accountability  might  be— might  be  over¬ 
come.  There  are,  of  course,  advantages  of  the  system  to  be  mentioned  which 
have  to  be  cofisidered  when  you  consider  the  objections.  I  have  admitted  that 
objection  which  I  think  might  at  least  be  partially  overcome  without  difficulty 
but  there  are  various  other  things  which  I  presume  you  will  question  me  about 
subsequently. 

Now,  tlie  third  objection,  which  was  dismissed  in  a  word  or  two  at  the  close 
of  your  quotation.  What  was  that? 

The  question  relates  to  the  word  surplus  in  connection  with  the  accumulations 
reserved. 

That  applies  chiefly  to  the  Equitable.  For  ten  years,  more  or  less  the  other 
two  large  companies,  and  for  a  shorter  period  most  of  the  other  companies  have 
disused  the  word  surplus  in  connection  with  the  accumulations  reserve’d  for 
future  distribution  and  for  contingency.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
continued  use  of  the  word  “surplus”  by  the  Equitable  has  been  of  immense 
detriment  to  that  company  and  to  the  cause  of  insurance  throughout  the  country 
exactly  in  the  way  that  is  mentioned  by  the  committee. 

THE  TERM  “SURPLUS”  MISLEADING. 

Q.  As  part  of  this  subject,  and  before  coming  to  the  question  as  to  the  affirma¬ 
tive  argument  in  favor  of  the  deferred  dividend  plan,  will  you  not  a  little  more 
fully  explain  why  you  say  the  rise  of  the  word  surplus  is  erroneous,  and  why 
the  use  of  that  word  has  been  discarded  by  your  company  and  some  other  large 
companies?  A.  It  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  word  surplus  is  extremely 
ambiguous.^  It  is^  customarily  understood  to  be  the  amount  available  for  imme¬ 
diate  division.  Now,  every  company  and  every  individual,  necessarily,  every 
time  he  fakes  account  of  stock  and  makes  his  balance  sheet,  decides  how  much 
he  will  leave  in  the  business  and  how  much  he  will  draw  out  as  profit,  and  the 
company  decides  how  much  shall  be  reserved  and  how  much  shall  be  distributed 
as  profit  to  the  stockholders.  In  the  same  way  the  Mutual  Life  decides  at  each 
accounting,  which  takes  place  every  year,  how  much  .shall  be  reserved  and  how 
much  shall  be  immediately  divided.  The  commissioners  have  never  clearly  re¬ 
quired  this  information  in  their  blanks  in  which  the  annual  statements  of  the 
State  Department  are  made  out.  They  have  more  or  less  of  recent  years  in¬ 
sisted,  and  at  one  time  compelled  the  companies  to  report  the  amount  reserved 
as  surplus.  That  requirement  was  last  insisted  upon  some  five  years  ago  by 
the  Connecticut  Department,  which  took  the  ground  that  any  reserve  beyond 
the  legal  reserve  and  the  immediate  necessities  for  death,  losses  and  such  things 
must  be  regarded  and  stated  as  surplus,  whether  reserved  from  division  or 
divided. 

Now,  admitting  that  in  the  course  of  the  busine.ss  of  the  various  companies 
and  the  ordinary  previous  understanding  of  insurance  men  the  word  surplus 


might  be  understood  both  wavs,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  use  of  the  word  surplus  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  amount 
which  is  going  to  be  divided  at  once  leads  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  policyholders,  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  on  the  part  of  the  legislator. 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  something  that  was  there  to  play  with,  whereas  it  is  a 
genuine,  necessary  reservation. 

There  is  not  a  company  in  the  country,  in  my  judgment,  that  reserves  one 
dollar  from  immediate  division  more  than  it  should,  and  I  think  that  it  would 
puzzle  anybody,  if  he  happens  to  disagree  with  me,  to  find  any  company  which 
withholds  from  immediate  division  more  than  it  ought  to  withhold. 

FUTURE  EARNING  CAPACITY  OF  MONEY. 

Mr.  McCIintock  then  went  back  to  his  testimony  of  yesterday.  He  said  that 
just  as  he  was  leaving  the  stand  yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  McKeen  had  asked 
him  what  the  companies  were  going  to  do  for  dividends  to  their  policyholders 
when  the  rate  of  interest  that  they  were  able  to  get  on  their  funds  fell  below  4 
per  cent.  He  said  to-day  that  in  his  opinion  the  earning  capacity  of  money  was 
far  more  likely  to  go  up  than  it  was  to  go  dow,n.  He  cited  that  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  rates  of  interest  upon  government  securities  were  much  lower 
than  in  America,  the  insurance  companies  were  still  able  to  earn  4  per  cent  upon 
their  funds  by  wise  and  judicious  investment  in  securities  which,  although  not 
regarded  as  staple  as  government  securities,  were  still  gilt  companies.  The  wit- 
iess  thought  that  if  the  conservative  old  English  companies  were  still  able  to 
earn  4  per  cent,  the  American  companies  would  surely  be  able  to  do  so.  Besides, 
he  said,  in  recent  years  the  policies  that  were  taken  out  in  the  Mutual  provided 
for  a  31^  per  cent  reserve,  and  all  new  policies  had  the  3^/^  per  cent  reserve  be¬ 
hind  them. 

SCOPE  OF  AN  ACTUARY’S  DUTIES. 

Counsel  then  asked  the  witness  to  define  the  scope  of  his  work  as  actuary  of 
the  Mutual,  and  Mr.  McCIintock  read  from  the  by-laws  the  multifarious  duties 
of  that  officer,  which  require  that  he  should  make  the  calculations  necessary  to 
determine  the  amounts  which  should  be  apportioned  off  to  the  various^  depart¬ 
ments. 

Counsel  then  asked  him  if  he  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  letters  a,nd 
circulars  sent  out  to  agents  of  the  company,  describing  what  profits  the  company 
was  likely  to  make.  The  witness  explained  that  he  himself  did  not  write  those 
letters  to  the  agents,  but  that  such  matters  were  entrusted  to  Prof.  Stewart,  who 
was  himself  an  authority  on  actuarial  subjects,  and  had  originated  a  system  of 
deferred  dividends. 

Q.  Have  not  many  of  the  results  figured  on  statistics  now  obsolete  been  mis¬ 
leading?  A.  If  a  man  assumes  that  results  fifteen  years  apart  will  be  the  same 
he  misleads  himself.  If  the  agents  tell  him  so,  the  agents  mislead  him.  Very 
definite  instructions  have  been  issued  to  agents  warning  them  against  making 
statements  as  to  future  results.  They  are  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  rates  of  interest  are  likely  to  increase.  Taking  the  whole 
field  of  life  insurance,  are  conditions  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  business 
will  be  more  or  less  stable  than  in  the  past.  A.  My  impression  is  that  in  every¬ 
thing  but  one  respect  the  future  conditions  will  be  as  good  as  at  present.  There 
is  no  reason  for  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Loans  to  countries  at  war 
recently  are  pressing  on  the  market.  It  is  well  known  that  bonds  and  stocks  arc 
not  increasing  in  value  since  the  close  of  the  w'ar.  Hence  there  will  be  no 
diminution  in  the  rate.  For  years  past  interest  has  been  as  low  as  human  nature 
will  let  it  go.  It  regulates  itself  by  the  diminution  of  savings  and  the  increase 
of  enterprise.  People  won’t  save  when  they  can’t  get  good  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  money  is  cheap  men  will  start  new  enterprises.  That  will  re¬ 
quire  large  investments,  and  in  the  end  the  rate  will  go  up. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  company  may  fail  to 
meet  its  liabilities  because  of  a  lessened  rate  of  interest?  A.  Not  the  slightest. 
Even  if  interest  were  to  go  down  to  3  per  cent,  loadings  on  premiums  would 
secure  the  policyholders. 

CALCULATING  DIVIDENDS  ON  POLICIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  calculation  by  which  you  determine  the  interest  on  long  poli¬ 
cies?  A.  Toward  the  end  of  1904  calculation  was  made  of  dividends  to  be  paid 
in  1905.  The  amount  on  annual  dividends  was  $600,000.  A  further  calculation  was 
made  by  which  the  amount  of  the  total  dividends  on  policies  which  would  have 
been  paid  if  a  yearly  dividend  had  been  declared  was  $2,300,000.  That  was  found 
to  have  accrued  from  five-year  distribution  policies,  which  received  their  fourth 
division  in  1905.  There  were  also  ten-year  and  fifteen-year  policies.  An  actual 
accounting  w-as  made  for  one  typical  policy  in  each  class.  First  the  policyholder 
is  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  annual  dividend  holder,  but  he  has  other  risks 
for  which  an  additional  sum  is  given  to  him.  He  may  die  before  the  end  of 
the  period,  in  which  case  he  gets  only  the  face  of  the  policy.  Huge  fires  burn¬ 
ing  up  the  company’s  property  may  diminish  his  dividend,  and  there  are  other 
disadvantages,  so  a  certain  amount  is  added  to  what  he  would  receive  if  he  were 
an  annual  dividend  holder  to  offset  these  risks  which  he  has  taken. 

Q.  Is  this  amount  arbitrary?  A.  No;  if  there  is  anv  doubt  about  what  the  risk 
is,  the  policyholder  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Tables  of  mortality  are  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  risk  of  death,  and  an  additional  amount  given  him  in  accord¬ 
ance.  As  to  the  risk  of  lapse,  that  is  uniform — the  same  for  all  ages. 

Chairman  Armstrong  interrupted  the  witness  at  this  point  to  ask:  Why  do 
you  exclude  so  many  other  contingencies,  such  as  the  danger  of  legislative  in¬ 
quiries,  free  silver  or  a  failure  of  crops?  A.  Those  are  ordinary  risks. 

Q.  Are  these  items  simply  mentioned,  pursued  the  chairman,  to  make  a  show¬ 
ing,  or  is  positive  allowance  made  for  the  most  important  of  them?  A.  There  is 
a  positive  allowance  made. 

REASONS  FOR  DECREASING  DIVIDENDS. 

Counsel  then  took  up  the  question  of  the  Mutual’s  steadily  decreasing  divi¬ 
dends,  and  he  read  a  letter  from  a  policyholder  of  policy  No.  239.255,  dated 
March  5.  1883,  which,  on  a  policy  of  $1000,  showed  a  dividend  of  $8  in  1884,  $9  in 
1885.  and  then  steadily  ran  down  the  scale  with  occasional  fluctuations  to  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  only  $1  in  1894,  since  w'hich  time  the  dividend  was  generally  $2.  and 
sometimes  $3.  but  was  only  $2  last  year.  The  counsel  read  another  letter  from 
policyholder  193,857,  on  a  policy  dated  October  29,  1878,  which  showed  that  the 
dividends  had  been  decreasing  w'ith  various  fluctuations  from  $186  in  1886,  down 
to  $10  in  1904.  Mr.  McCIintock  was  asked  for  an  explanation. 

“The  chairman  of  this  committee  somewhat  embarrassed  me  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  by  asking  me  how  I  accounted  for  the  steady  and  progressive  decrease  of 
dividends  on  paid-up  policies.  I  was  embarrassed  in  the  same  way  that  a  man 
is  when  he  is  asked  if  he  has  stopped  beating  his  wife.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  no  steady  and  gradual  diminution  of  dividends;  but,  as  the 
records  show  in  the  letters  that  have  been  read,  and  in  the  cases  of  many  other 
policies  which  could  be  cited,  the  diminution  has  fluctuated:  that  is,  after  a 
great  and  sudden  drop  there  have  been  slight  increases;  though  the  result  in  a 
given  number  of  years  makes  it  apparent  that  there  have  been,  Lipon  the  whole, 
very  great  diminutions.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony  before,  this  is  brought  about 
largely  by  the  decrease  in  the  earning  power  of  the  money  which  the  Mutual  has 
on  hand.  The  rates  of  interest  have  been  going  down  steadily,  and  that  is  the 
principal  cause  for  the  diminution  in  dividends  on  paid-up  policies.’’ 

Q.  When  a  man  pays  more  premiums  on  additional  insurance  because  he  is 
older,  shouldn’t  he  get  more  dividends?  A.  Yes,  they  ought  to  increase  if  the 
company  keeps  on  prospering. 

Counsel  asked  about  a  letter  from  a  policyholder  named  Clarke,  in  which  pro¬ 
test  had  been  made  against  lessened  dividends. 

Mr.  McCIintock  replied:  Mr.  Clarke  has  one  of  those  policies  with  low  rates. 
For  ten  years,  from  1894  to  1903,  there  was  an  annual  increase  of  the  cash 
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dividends.  In  1904  a  reduction  was  made  on  all  policies.  In  1905  the  period 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  received  a  dividend  on  paid-up  insurance. 

Counsel  then  read  a  letter  from  a  policyholder,  complaining  that  the  money  he 
put  up  as  premiums  on  his  policy  were  not  drawing  as  much  interest  from  the 
Mutual  Life  as  the  same  money  would  have  given  him  in  a  savings  bank,  and 
Mr.  McClintock  said: 


IN.SURANCE  POLICIES  AND  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

“Of  late  I  have  been  hearing  for  the  first  time  this  theory  about  an  insurance 
policy  being  a  savings  bank  investment.  Some  of  the  policyholders  seem  to  think 
that  all  the  m.oney  they  put  up  immediately  starts  to  draw  interest.  They  don’t 
seem  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  money  they  are  paying  out  is  giving 
them  life  insurance,  and  that  part  of  each  premium,  which  they  pay  annually, 
goes  to  pay  the  death  claims  of  the  preceding  year.” 

Counsel  then  asked  why  it  was  that  the  cost  of  new  business  seemed  to  be 
steadily  increasing,  and  whether  that  cost  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  pull 
down  the  dividends  to  the  policyholders? 

The  witness  replied  by  reading  a  report  from  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  which  forty  years  ago  paid  the  highest  dividends,  and  is  still 
paying  very  high  dividends,  and  yet  has  not  been  doing  much  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  new  business.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  for  many  years  the 
company  had  been  drawing  upon  its  surplus  and  reserve  to  keep  up  its  old  rate 
of  dividends  rather  than  reduce  the  dividends,  but  that  in  late  years  it  was  found 
more  expedient  to  reduce  the  dividends  to  conform  to  what  the  company  was 
earning  year  by  year. 

Mr.  McClintock  continued  by  saying  that  forty  years  ago  most  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  running  an  insurance  company  were  obtained  from  the  lapse  of  poli¬ 
cies,  and  that  even  twenty  years  ago  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expenses 
was  obtained  by  the  lapsing  of  policies,  but  that  under  the  present  system  of 
liberality,  progressive  liberality  he  might  say,  fewer  policies  actually  lapsed,  so 
that  now  the  so-called  profit  from  the  lapsing  of  policies  did  not  constitute  more 
than  one-si.xth  or  one-seventh  of  the  expenses  of  the  company.  He  said  that 
there  had  been  a  progressive  diminution  of  profits  from  that  source  for  many 
years.  The  present  plan  of  the  Mutual,  he  said,  was  to  allow  a  surrender  value 
on  any  policy  upon  which  three  premiums  had  been  paid,  and  that  therefore 
about  the  only  persons  who  made  any  money  on  lapsed  policies  nowadays  were 
the  agents  who  wrote  the  policy,  the  physicians  who  examined  the  policyholder, 
and  the  periodicals  that  carried  the  advertisements. 

"In  1865,”  said  the  witness,  in  explaining  the  loss  to  policyholders  in  taking 
surrender  values,  “Elizur  Wright,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  men,  stated 
that  everybody  that  goes  out  should  pay  enough  to  meet  the  costs  of  securing 
new  business  to  fill  the  risk  withdrawn.  Many  policyholders  are  worse  risks  and 
many  better  than  the  calculated  figures,  but  there  are  more  good  than  bad.  We 
have  got  that  excess  of  good  risks  by  medical  selection,  which  costs  money.  The 
company  succeeds  in  weeding  out  bad  risks,  and  what  we  gain  in  that  way  is 
properly  used  for  the  expense  of  new  business.  My  impression  is  that  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  expense  in  late  years.  That  is  the  case  in  every  company. 
It  costs  more  to  live.  That  may  sound  foreign  to  the  issue,  but  it  has  its  effect 
in  the  salaries  necessarily  paid.’ 

WHY  EXPENSES  INCREASE. 

Being  asked  about  reductions  of  salaries  of  clerks,  Mr.  McClintock  said:  No 
individual  clerk  has  had  his  pay  reduced.  Mr.  McCurdy  probably  referred  to 
our  civil  service  system,  which  saves  importunities  for  individual  increase  in 
salaries.  Men  are  promoted  in  regular  order;  but  the  impression  has  gone  out 
that  there  is  an  actual  reduction.  This  is  not  so.  Agents  cost  more.  We  come 
into  competition  with  the  butcher  and  baker  for  increased  cost  of  living.  This 
increases  the  cost  of  getting  agents,  for  they  demand  more. 

“It  is  true,”  remarked  Associate  Counsel  McKeon,  “that  life  insurance  is  not  a 
productive  business.  The  use  of  the  word  profits  has  been  perverted,  but  it 
would  seem  from  a  diminution  of  dividends  that  the  company  was  spending  too 
much  or  getting  too  little.” 

“There  is  no  company,”  asserted  the  witness,  “better  fitted  than  the  Mutual  at 
this  moment — assuming  that  it  were  desirable  to  limit  business — to  continue  at 
the  present  rate.  It  is  very  strong  compared  with  its  two  great  competitors. 
The  reserve  is  larger  than  that  held  in  the  New  York  Life,  whose  ambition  is 
to  exend  its  business  to  its  utmost.  I  do  not  say  that  that  ambition  is  bad.  As 
compared  with  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual  Life  is  burdened  w’ith  few  renewal 
commissions.  The  bulk  of  the  business  pays  no  renewal,  and  arrangements  are 
made  to  have  none  paid  in  the  future.  I  estimate  that  renewal  commissions 
paid  by  the  Equitable  are  merely  a  deferring  of  the  cost  of  getting  new  business. 
If  they  would  pay  for  business  when  it  is  done  they  would  save  on  their  future 
liabilities  50  per  cent  of  the  first  commission.  The  Mutual  is  free  from  this 
expense.  To  get  it  into  this  state  costs  money.  The  transition  has  caused  a 
temporary  increase.” 

LIMITATION  OF  OUTSTANDING  INSURANCE. 

Q.  Didn’t  the  Mutual  announce  that  it  would  cease  to  take  new  business  when 
it  had  $100,000,000  reserve?  A.  I  am  a  great  crank  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McClintock  said  that  he  was  still  firmly  convinced  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  legal  limitation  to  the  amount  of  outstanding  insurance  any  company  could 
carry.  He  said  that  years  ago,  when  the  Equitable  was  getting  to  be  a  big  con¬ 
cern,  he  had  a  talk  with  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde  upon  that  subject.  He  re¬ 
minded  Mr.  Hyde  that  twenty  years  previously  Mr.  Hyde  had  told  him  that  it 
was  his  ambition  to  make  the  Equitable  the  largest  and  the  best  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world.  At  the  time  the  witness  held  the  last  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hyde  upon  the  subject,  he  said  to  the  founder  of  the  Equitable:  "You  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  Equitable  the  largest  insurance  company  in  the  world. 
Why  not  now  devote  your  attention  to  making  it  the  best?” 

Mr.  McClintock  then  broached  to  Mr.  Hyde  the  subject  of  putting  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $1,000,000,000  upon  the  amount  of  outstanding  insurance  that  each  com¬ 
pany  could  carry,  and  Mr.  Hyde  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  but  nothing  was 
done  at  that  time.  Later  on,  he  said.  President  McCurdy  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  with  reference  to  the  Mutual,  and  in  1892  he  published  to  the  policy- 
holders,  through  the  agents,  that  the  Mutual  would  not  write  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  worth  of  insurance  that  year,  and  it  did  not.  But  in  1893  “we  were  about 
to  have  a  special  season.  We  were  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  company,  and  the  management  thought  that  the  general  jubila¬ 
tion  would  enable  the  agents  to  get  a  larger  amount  of  business  for  our  semi¬ 
centennial,  and  the  limitation  was  removed,  so  that  for  each  year  thereafter  the 
Mutual  continued  to  accept  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  new  business  each 
year,  counting  as  new  business  only  the  paid-up  business,  not  the  business 
written. 

In  1900  the  presidents  of  the  insurance  companies  got  together,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  limit  the  amount  of  outstanding  insurance  of  any  one  company  to 
$1,000,000,000,  but  before  the  bill  had  got  very  far  along  in  the  legislature. 
President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
a  good  time  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  big  companies,  and,  as  the  other  presi¬ 
dents  did  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  fighting  Mr.  McCall,  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

In  1901  Senator  Brackett  introduced  another  bill  for  the  insurance  companies, 
limiting  the  amount  of  outstanding  insurance  in  a  single  company  to  $1,500,000,- 
000.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  it  seemed  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
presidents  of  all  the  big  insurance  companies,  but  later  on  Vice-President  Per¬ 
kins  of  the  New  York  Life  and  other  big  insurance  men  got  to  thinking  it  over, 
and  the  matter  was  again  dropped.  I  still  believe  that  such  a  bill  should  be 
passed,  and  I  think  that  if  this  committee  would  propose  it  to  the  next  legisla¬ 


ture  it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Mutual  Life,  although  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  would  now  have  to  be  raised,  because  some  of  the  companies 
have  already  exceeded  the  limit  set  in  the  Brackett  bill. 

POLICYHOLDERS  PREFER  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS. 

Counsel  then  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from  quite  a  number  of  policy¬ 
holders,  showing  that  where  a  person  took  out  a  life  insurance  policy  for  the 
same  amount  and  for  the  same  periods  in  different  companies,  he  found  that  he 
got  a  much  bigger  premium  from  one  company  than  from  others.  He  cited  the 
case  of  one  man  who  had  taken  out  a  policy  in  the  Northwestern  Mutual,  the 
Equitable  and  in  the  New  York  Life,  and  that  his  dividends  from  the  North¬ 
western  Mutual  were  nearly  twice  as  much  as  from  the  Equitable  or  the  New 
York  Life,  and  he  asked  Actuary  McClintock  if  he  thought  that  difference  was 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  earning  power  of  the  companies  with  their  funds,  or 
merely  in  a  different  kind  of  computation  of  the  actuaries. 

Mr.  McClintock  said  that  without  examining  the  policies  he  would  be  unable 
to  tell  exactly  wny  the  man  got  larger  dividends  from  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
than  from  the  other  two  companies  mentioned,  but  he  volunteered  the  statement 
that  years  ago  the  Northwestern  Mutual  decided  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone 
by  giving  a  person  a  policy  which,  after  the  second  year’s  premium  had  been 
paid,  entitled  the  policyholder  to  exercise  an  option  of  whether  he  would  take  an 
annual  dividend  thereafter  or  wait  until  the  expiration  of  his  policy  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  for  his  deferred  dividend. 

Experience  showed,  said  Mr.  McClintock,  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  preferred  the  annual  dividend  in  hand  to  the  deferred  dividends  at  the 
end  of  the  policies.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  man  would 
be  told  that  instead  of  paying  down  $100  premium  he  was  entitled  to  a  $10  divi¬ 
dend,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  out  only  $90  in  cash  for  his  premium,  or 
he  could  put  down  the  $100  in  cash  and  let  that  $10  go  on  accumulating,  with 
interest,  until  the  end  of  his  policy.  As  I  said  before,  about  95  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  the  annual  dividend,  and  so  without  any  particular  rule  on  the  subject, 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  began  to  pay  annual  dividends. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DEFERRED  DIVIDEND  POLICY. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  in  reply  to  request  of  counsel,  Mr.  McClintock  again 
stated  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  deferred  dividend  policy.  He  was  asked  if 
he  would  oppose  a  law  by  the  legislature  to  compel  the  companies  to  declare 
dividends  annually  or  at  stated  periods,  and  Mr.  McClintock  said: 

“I  wouldn’t  oppose  such  a  law,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be  unwise.  My  idea  of 
dividends  accords  somewhat  with  the  system  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain.  But 
there  are  many  advantages  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  deferred  dividend.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  policyholders  who  went  right  on  paying  the 
regular  amount  of  their  premiums  year  after  year,  without  borrowing  upon  the 
policy  or  taking  advantage  of  annual  dividends,  who  have  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  ultimate  result,  for  they  found  that  at  the  expiration,  we  will  say, 
of  a  sixteen-year  policy,  they  had  accumulated  in  dividends  about  70  per  cent 
more  than  they  would  if  they  had  taken  advantage  of  their  annual  dividends. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  little  satisfaction  to  a  man  looking  for  annual  dividends  to 
find  that,  instead  of  having  to  pay  a  $100  premium,  he  has  $10  or  $12  coming  to 
him  with  which  to  reduce  that  amount,  but  later  on  he  forgets  that  he  hasn’t 
paid  in  cash  the  whole  $100,  and  thinks  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  larger 
dividend.  A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  results  in  the  annual  dividend  method, 
but  from  those  who  stick  out  the  whole  time  of  a  deferred  dividend  policy  we 
seldom  have  any  complaint. 

“There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  dividend  in  these  deferred  policies. 
One  is  to  lay  aside  every  year  a  sum  equal  to  what  would  be  an  annual  dividend. 
The  other  is  to  lay  aside  a  less  sum,  and  use  the  rest  to  extend  the  business. 
In  many  companies  a  large  number  of  policyholders  quit  when  the  end  of  their 
period  is  up.  W’ith  the  Mutual,  it  doesn’t  exceed  30  per  cent.  Many  other  com¬ 
panies  have  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  leave  them.” 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  difference?  A.  By  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
other  companies  are  accustomed  to  practically  invite  their  policyholders  to  ter¬ 
minate  by  sending  statements  of  the  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  period.  W'e  in¬ 
vite  them  to  remain  by  sending  them  statements  of  the  paid-up  life  policiei 
which  they  can  keep.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  presentation. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  unfortunate  to  encourage  men  to  get  out  when  their  period  is  up? 
A.  I  don’t  encourage  sending  out  special  notices  to  show  how  much  cash  they 
can  get  by  closing  up  their  account.  I  have  often  discussed  the  advisability  of 
not  arranging  for  any  special  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Of  course, 
they  can  always  get  the  surrender  value  then  as  they  could  at  any  time,  but  I 
don’t  believe  in  emphasizing  it. 

Q.  Do  the  assets  of  the  English  companies  approach  those  of  the  companies  in 
the  Linited  States?  A.  Nowhere  near.  The  largest  English  company  has  only 
about  $80,000,000  assets. 

THE  GAINS  OF  THE  MUTUAL. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  the  witness  about  the  Mutual’s  profits  for  1904. 

Mr.  McClintock  said  that  the  net  gains  of  the  Mutual  Life  for  1904  were  $6,624,- 
674,  which  included  $2,938,000  as  gains  from  mortality,  and  $2,488,000  in  gains  from 
lapsed  policies. 

Q.  W'as  there  a  gain  from  the  loading  for  expenses?  A.  No,  the  expenses  of 
getting  new  policies  was  $1,305,000  more  than  the  loading. 

Q.  Then,  after  deducting  this  excess  in  expenses  over  loading  from  your  net 
gain  of  $6,624,674,  you  apportioned  the  remainder  in  dividends?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  gain  did  you  have  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  your  securities?  A.  $9,169,000,  making  a  total  of  $15,794,000  in  gains  all 
told. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  distribute  as  dividends  your  gains  of  $9,169,000  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  market  value  of  your  securities?  A.  Because,  although  we  record 
the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  securities,  ve  do  not  think  it  wise  to  dis¬ 
tribute  such  gains  from  year  to  year,  because  they  sometimes  merely  offset  the 
shrinkages  of  values  in  previous  years.  For  instance,  in  1893  our  securities 
suffered  a  reduction  in  market  value  of  about  $8,000,000. 

Counsel  next  wanted  to  know  in  what  way  the  actuary  figured  out  the  amount 
of  dividends  for  those  who  were  entitled  to  annual  dividends  and  those  who 
would  not  get  anything  but  deferred  dividends.  Mr.  McClintock  said  that  the 
calculations  were  generally  made  in  November,  and  that  as  the  results  of  the 
year  were  not  known  until  some  time  in  January,  the  apportionment  of  the 
dividends  was  a  matter  of  general  average.  Whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the 
dividends  should  be  increased,  he  increased  them,  and  if  he  thought  the  business 
warranted  it  hq  had  to  reduce  them  slightly.  But  for  the  time  being,  in  making 
the  calculations,  he  treated  every  policy,  even  those  requiring  deferred  dividends, 
as  hypothetical  annual  dividend  policies. 

Q.  What  was  the  reduction  in  loadings  last  year?  A.  Here  are  the  loadings 
used;  on  policies  one  year  old  it  was  27  per  cent;  two  years  old,  27.6;  three  years 
old,  28.3  per  cent. 

Q.  How  did  these  vary  from  the  figures  of  1903,  calculated  for  1904?  A.  They 
were  about  the  same;  where  they  differed  it  was  an  increase. 

Q.  How  did  you  establish  the  difference?  A.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

e.  Not  an  exact  calculation?  A.  No. 

.  Then  your  figures  were  based  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  as  experience  suggested?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  no  percentages  ever  made  out?  A.  That  is  morally  and  mathemati¬ 
cally  impossible.  There  are  great  fluctuations. 

Q.  Well,  why  not  make  a  fluctuation  in  the  loading  if  the  business  fluctuates? 
A.  'The  popular  reason  is  that  there  will  be  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
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policyholders.  They  would  not  understand  it.  (lur  policies  are  not  for  the 
calendar  year,  but  for  a  policy  year.  • 

y.  Is  it  possible  to  make  calculations  for  the  policy  year  for  each  policy?  A. 
That  was  tried  once  in  the  Mutual.  There  was  such  an  everlasting  row  because 
of  the  extraordinary  divergencies  that  the  company  went  to  the  legislature,  and 
a  new  law  was  passed. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  to  avoid  revealing  the  fluctuations  of  the  businc.'s  ana  to 
keep  the  policyholders  content?  A.  The  actual  fluctuation  is  not  large.  Over 
a  series  of  years  it  would  make  little  difference. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  the  end  of  a  deferred  dividend  period,  in  what  way  did 
you  estimate  the  total  amount  of  the  deferred  dividend?  A.  liy  adding  up  the 
various  annual  dividends  within  the  period  which  had  actually  been  declared  and 
paid  to  the  persons  who  drew  their  dividends  annually. 

O.  You  have  stated  that  your  net  gains  were  made  up  from  the  gains  in  mor¬ 
tality,  lapsed  policies  and  surplus  interest,  meaning  the  interest  which  you  really 
earned  over  and  above  the  necessary  4  per  cent  for  your  reserve.  Did  you  take  the 
exact  amount  of  the  interest  that  your  funds  earned?  A.  I  took  iyi  per  cent  as 
the  amount,  and  after  deducting  the  cost  of  making  investments,  according  to 
the  Connecticut  rule,  that  left  4.1  per  cent. 

y.  What  is  this  Connecticut  rule?  y.  Some  years  ago  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Connecticut  made  a  rule  providing  for  a  fair  allowance  as  expenses  for 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  an  insurance  company.  That  amounted  in  the 
case  of  the  Mutual  to  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent. 

Counsel  inquired  how  the  reduction  was  made  for  investment  expenses,  and 
the  witness  said  that  it  was  not  figured  on  the  basis  of  actual  investment  ex¬ 
penses,  but  according  to  what  is  known  in  insurance  parlance  as  the  "Con¬ 
necticut  rule,”  a  ratio  determined  for  this  purpose  by  the  State  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  several  years  ago. 

“It  might  be  possible,”  Mr.  McClintock  said,  “by  changing  our  system  of 
bookkeeping  to  get  figures  a  little  different.  That  would  require  the  separation 
of  accounts,  such  as  stationery  and  furniture  used  by  the  iiivestment  depart¬ 
ment.  It  could  be  done,  but  as  the  Connecticut  rule  is  prescribed  for  the  corru 
pany  under  terrible  penalties,  the  exact  nature  of  which  I  don’t  know,  it  is 
much  easier  to  use  it.  The  exact  amount  deducted  under  the  Connecticut  rule 
for  investment  expenses  in  1904,  Mr.  McClintock  said,  was  $1,421,069. 

Counsel  asked  him  to  figure  out  what  the  exact  percentage  of  the  net  gain 
remaining  after  this  deduction  would  be  to  the  aggregate  productive  assets  of  the 
company,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  announced  that  it  would  be  3.99  per  cent. 

y.  What  warrant  had  you,  therefore,  for  a  distribution  of  4.1  per  cent  to  policy¬ 
holders  when  actually,  according  to  the  Connecticut  rule,  your  earnings  were 
1  per  cent  less  than  the  reserve  requirement?  A.  Well,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
on  our  total  assets  would  be  about  $440,000,  and  of  this  a  relatively  small  pro¬ 
portion,  probably  not  more  than  $50,000,  was  paid  out  as  dividends.  The  rest 
went  into  reserve. 

y.  Why  did  you  vary  from  the  rule  which  you  told  me  you  had  accepted  in 
making  this  allowance  for  investment  expenses?  A.  Because,  from  time  to  time 
the  company  had  been  making  profits  on  its  investments  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

y.  Why  did  you  select  4.1  per  cent  instead  of,  say  4.2  per  cent?  A.  Because 
it  was  4.3  per  cent  the  year  before,  and  I  thought  4.1  per  cent  would  be  about 
right. 

y.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wasn’t  it  because  you  wanted  to  cut  down  the  interest 
rate  of  4.3  per  cent  and  still  not  raise  a  howl  from  the  policyholders  by  wiping 
out  your  dividends  altogether?  A.  Yes,  but  with  a  reservation  that  the  company 
makes  occasional  profits. 

Q.  And  why  not  occasional  losses?  A.  Because  the  company  seldom  has  losses 
except  in  writing  down  the  value  of  buildings  and  such  things  as  this. 

y.  But,  does  this  whole  process  not  involve  a  large  element  of  prophecy?  A. 
There  is  an  element  of  prophecy,  but  it  is  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience, 
which  enables  us  to  prophesy  pretty  closely. 

MISLEADING  “ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

Four  little  books  issued  by  Prof.  W.  I’.  Stewart,  an  actuary  in  charge  of  the 
Mutual’s  school  of  instruction,  were  next  presented  to  Mr.  McClintock.  They 
were  issued  for  1399,  1903,  1904  and  1905.  They  professed  to  contain  “illustra¬ 
tions”  showing  the  value  in  earnings  of  policies  in  varying  amounts  taken  out  at 
the  several  periods  of  life  and  computed  “on  actual  results.”  In  the  book  for 
1399  it  appeared  that  a  $1000,  twenty-year,  deferred-dividend  policy  taken  out  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  would  have  added  to  its  faoe  $333.96  “on  the  basis  of 
actual  results”  at  maturity.  In  the  book  for  1903  the  amount  was  stated  as 
$356.31,  or  $27.65  less,  this  being  due,  as  the  witness  explained,  to  the  fact  that 
these  “actual  results”  show  decreases  from  year  to  year  as  the  earlier  policies  of 
the  company  written  at  higher  premium  rates  matured  and  were  succeeded  by 
others  of  more  recent  date.  The  book  for  1904,  however,  showed  earnings  on  the 
$1000  policy  of  $323.66,  which  happened  to  be  exactly  $27.65  less  than  the  earnings, 
as  stated  in  the  book  for  1903.  The  little  book  for  1905  showed  earnings  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  exactly  $27.65  less  than  those  given  in  the  book  for  1904. 

Counsel  asked  how  it  happened  that  this  difference,  based  always  on  “actual 
results,”  was  uniformly  $27. &  for  each  year,  and  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  on  policies  taken  out  at  other  ages  varied 
as  between  the  books  for  1899  and  1903,  and  from  year  to  year  following,  by 
exactly  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  McClintock  remarked  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  assistant  who  had  com¬ 
puted  the  figures  had  followed  “a  simple  mathematical  process.” 

The  committee  adjourned  to  November  8,  to  give  members  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  election  campaign. 


The  Alliance  Against  Accident  Frauds. 

Last  July,  President  R.  B.  Armstrong,  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  plans  for  the  formation  of  an 
organization  to  have  as  its  object  the  elimination  of  the  accident  fakir. 
This  association  has  now  been  formed  and  wiil  be  known  as  “The  Alli¬ 
ance  Against  Accident  Frauds.”  The  objects  of  this  body  are  thus 
stated: 

To  protect  and  defend  its  members  against  fraudulent  claims  and 
prosecute  all  persons  engaged  in  presenting  or  promoting  such  claims; 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information  to  its  members  concerning  fake 
claimants,  shyster  lawyers,  unprincipled  physicians,  ambulance  chasers, 
false  witnesses  and  others  engaged  in  such  practices  and  methods;  to 
insist  upon  fair  dealing  with  honest  claimants  and  generally  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  principles  for  which  the  alliance  stands. 

The  companies  represented  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Gotham  last  Thursday,  are  the  United  States  Casualty,  General 
Accident  Corporation,  Philadelphia  Casualty,  Great  Eastern  Casualty, 
New  York  City  Street  Railway  Company,  United  Railways  and  Electric 
Company  of  Baltimore.  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway,  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Railways  and  Electric  Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 


Western,  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Phila-  | 
(lelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  Interborough  Railway  Company,  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  America,  Little  &  Co.,  printers,  and  the  Fuller  Con¬ 
struction  Company. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mere  existence  of  an  organization  of  this  kind  I 
will  deter  many  persons  from  bringing  fraudulent  claims.  It  will  be  j 
part  of  the  plan  to  inform  stockholders  and  policyholders  in  every  cor-  j 
poration  in  the  Alliance  of  every  case  which  is  to  be  fought  and  the  j 
reason  for  contesting  it,  the  belief  being  that  this  publicity  will  tend  to  i 
make  fraud  of  this  kind  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  carry  out.  The 
Alliance,  in  addition  to  detecting  swindlers,  will  devote  quite  as  much 
time  to  seeing  that  honest  demands  are  promptly  settled,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  laws  passed  in  every  State,  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Maryland,  against  so-called  ambulance  chasers  and  dishonest 
physicians.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  the  view 
to  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  these  bodies. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen; 

President,  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America;  first  vice-president,  James  R.  Pratt,  of  the  United  Railways 
and  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore;  second  vice-president,  R.  C.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  secretary-treasurer,  Chauncey  j 
S.  S.  Miller. 

The  first  annual  meeting  will  be  held  January  19. 

The  need  of  organized  effort  along  this  line  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  6000  damage  suits  pending  against 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system  in  New  York  city,  and  this 
number  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish.  One 
entire  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  given  up  to  the  trial  of  these  cases, 
and  according  to  one  lawyer,  it  is  an  off  day  when  the  verdicts  do  not 
amount  to  $6000.  This,  with  legal  fees,  amounts  to  $2,000,000  a  year,  or  j 
five  per  cent  interest  on  $40,000,000.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  has  1 
about  half  as  many  cases  on  its  hands. 


Mutual  Life  to  be  Investigated. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  A'ork  held  last  week,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  all  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
President  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  after  the  meeting,  gave  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  inquiry  by  joint  committee  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  into  the  affairs  of  the  company 
and  to  the  widespread  public  interest  and  comment  with  respect  thereto. 

He  urged  that  the  board  should  take  cognizance  of  the  testimony 
elicited  with  a  view  to  such  action  as  might  be  found  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  its  policyholders. 

The  president  then  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to 
this  board  their  recommendations  in  reference  thereto,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number  and  to  fill  all  vacancies.” 

The  resolution  was  then  moved  by  a  member  of  the  board,  with  the 
additional  suggestion  that  Messrs.  Truesdale,  Morris  and  Auchincloss 
constitute  the  committee  and,  being  duly  seconded,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  committee  will  proceed  at  once  to  discharge  its  functions  and  to 
report  speedily  to  the  board. 

Effingham  B.  Morris,  who  is  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  has  declined 
to  serve  owing  to  business  arrangements  in  his  home  city,  and  the 
trustee  to  fill  his  place  has  not  yet  been  selected.  Charles  R.  Hender¬ 
son,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  in  an  interview  denied  that  the  purpose  of 
the  investigation  was  to  oust  Mr.  McCurdy,  adding  that  a  statement  to 
that  effect  was  malicious.  He  said: 

We  know,  and  the  Mutual  policyholders  know,  that  Mr.  McCurdy  has 
devoted  twenty  of  his  best  years  to  the  Interests  of  this  company,  that 
he  has  worked  hard  and  incessantly,  and  that  the  high  attainments  of 
the  company  at  this  time  are  largely  due  to  his  magnificent  labor.  That  i 
fact  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  He  has  been  a  tower  to  the  company,  and 
it  is  in  nowise  to  be  concluded  by  the  action  of  the  trustees  to-day  that 
he  is  to  be  sacrificed  or  slaughtered  just  to  appease  those  who  are  so  | 
clamorous  and  unreasonable  in  their  criticism  of  the  management  of  | 
the  Mutual,  which  has  been  honest  and  conscientious. 

William  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  who 
will  probably  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  authorized  the  fol-  1 
lowing  statement: 

I  have  heard  for  some  weeks  talk  among  certain  of  the  trustees  that 
the  facts  which  were  coming  out  before  the  legislative  committee  made 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  independent  investigation  of  the 
company.  That  I  was  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  this  investigation 
was  not  known  to  me,  and  the  information  that  I  had  been  chosen  on  the 
investigating  committee  came  as  a  surprise. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  prejudge  the  work  of  the  committee.  Such 
an  attitude  would  be  obviously  Improper  for  one  in  my  position.  But  I 
will  say  that  any  impression  that  this  committee  was  intended  to  be  a 
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whitewashing  committee  or  a  committee  pledged  in  advance  to  uphold 
any  officer  of  the  company  or  any  particular  set  of  transactions  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous  one. 

The  committee  will  seek  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  fairly,  impartially,  and  in 
a  judicial  manner,  and  will  spare  no  effort  to  this  end.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained  the  facts,  it  will  then  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  company,  and  wull  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  such  measures  as  it  may  decide  upon  put  into  effect,  to 
the  end  that  the  Mutual  shall  be  placed  on  the  highest  possible  plane  as 
a  life  insurance  company. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday  nothing  was  said  by  anyone  to  indicate  a 
desire  to  have  a  whitewashing  committee;  in  fact,  such  discussion  as  I 
am  familiar  with,  either  formal  or  informal  in  character,  has  been  quite 
of  a  contrary  nature. 


Equitable  Life’s  Finances. 

.AT  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  on  October 
L’5,  Sir  William  C.  Van  Horne  resigned  as  a  director,  but  was  renomi¬ 
nated  to  fill  a  vacancy.  J.  D.  Kernan  and  Wm.  C.  Redfield  were  also 
nominated,  and  their  elections  will  take  place  at  the  November  meeting. 
An  interesting  report  submitted  by  the  compti’oller,  covering  the 
society’s  real  estate  loans  from  January  1,  1895,  to  October  1,  1905, 
showed  that  out  of  total  loans  made  amounting  to  $122,997,225,  there 
had  been  but  six  foreclosures,  the  property  disposed  of  realizing  a  profit 
of  $10,639.  All  interest  due  has  been  paid  to  date  with  the  exception  of 
one  loan. 

President  Morton  submitted  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  current  year: 


Receipts — 

Premiums  . 

Interest  . 

Rents  . 

Profit  and  loss,  credit 


Disbursements — 
Current  expenses  .... 
Paid  to  policyholders 
Dividend  on  stock  . . 
Profit  and  loss,  debit 


Receipts — 

Premiums  . 

Interest  . 

Rents  . 

Profit  and  loss,  credit 


Disbursements — 
Current  expenses  ... 
Paid  to  policyholders 
Dividend  on  stock  . . 
Profit  and  loss,  debit 


FOR  THE  THIRD  QUARTER. 


FOR  NINE  MONTHS. 


1904. 

$14,146,772 

2,760,254 

399,289 

1905. 

$13,139,359 

2,972,318 

462,116 

399,245 

$17,306,315 

$16,973,038 

$3,550  965 
8,292,961 
3.500 
57,109 

$2,711,053 

9,194,931 

3,500 

$1L904,535 

$11,909,484 

1904. 

$43,050,187 

9,375,444 

1.293,011 

1905. 

$43,116,417 

10,414,697 

1,359,543 

881,519 

$53,718,642 

$55,772,176 

$10,183,713 

26,857.867 

7,000 

502,924 

$9,768,743 

29,273,236 

7,000 

$37,551,504 

$39,048,979 

Seattle  to  Have  a  Life  Company. 

Articles  of  association  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Washington  for  the  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  will  be 
located  in  Seattle.  The  capital  stock  is  to  be  $100,000  and  the  promoters 
expect  to  have  the  company  writing  policies  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  company’s  directorate  will  probably  be  composed  of  Horace  C. 
Henry,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce;  Moritz  Thomsen, 
president  of  the  Centennial  Milling  Company;  J.  E.  Chilberg,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank;  David  M.  Clough,  who  was 
twice  Governor  of  Minnesota  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Clark,  Nicker¬ 
son  Lumber  Company  of  Everett,  and  J.  T.  Stimmel,  formerly  State 
agent  in  Minnesota  for  the  John  Hancock  Life. 

Mr.  Henry  is  slated  for  the  presidency  and  J.  T.  Stimmel,  general 
manager.  _ 


The  Sacrifice  of  Mr.  Ale.xander. 

At  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church,  on  Sunday  last.  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Stimson,  pastor,  preached  on  “Money  and  Men.’’  We  quote 
from  a  portion  of  his  sermon: 

It  is  plain  that  God  does  not  intend  that  what  He  clairns  as  His  shall 
be  destructive  to  men — that  money  shall  destroy  souls.  Silver  and  gold, 
like  steam  and  electricity  and  dynamite  and  alcohol,  are  sometimes  a 
special  danger  to  men.  Even  God’s  best  gift  may  be  a  snare  to  a  sinful 
heart,  as  the  love  of  money  may  be  the  root  of  every  kind  of  evil.  To¬ 
day  many  strong  men  are  drunk  with  money.  As  a  ship  s  compass  is 
affected  by  the  proximity  of  a  mass  of  iron,  their  moral  compass  is  made 
good  for  nothing  by  having  near  at  hand  a  lot  of  gold. 

This  simile  is  not  mine.  It  has  a  tragic  history.  I  am  told  it  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  interview.  A  dozen  or  more  insurance 
financiers  were  assembled  in  a  room,  just  prior  to  the  exposure  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Equitable  Life.  Its  president,  Mr.  Alexander,  stood  before 
them  and  pleaded  tor  a  change  of  method,  announcing  the  course  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  in  case  of  their  refusal.  He  could  endure  existing  condi¬ 
tions  no  longer.  They  said,  “It  will  ruin  you.”  “I  know  it,’  he  replied. 
“There  is  a  saying  of  the  ancients,  ‘Let  the  man  who  has  the  fewest  years 


to  live  be  the  sacrifice.’  1  am  the  oldest  man  present.  You,  with  your 
millions,  may  weather  the  storm.  I  shall  go  upon  the  rocks;  but  my 
conscience  will  be  clear.”  And  more  to  the  same  effect,  warning  them 
that  they  were  steering  by  a  compass  perverted  by  their  gold. 

It  was  a  dramatic  scene,  prophetic  of  all  that  has  happened  since,  but 
the  men  in  authority  could  not  be  moved.  A  few  hours  after  he  gave  to 
the  press  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hyde,  and  the  crisis  was  on. 


Annual  Election  of  Directors  of  Equitable  Life. 

On  December  G,  the  annual  election  for  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  will  be  held  at  the  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  trustees  selected  by  Mr.  Ryan  have  notified  the  policyholders  of  the 
election  by  circular  as  follows: 

At  this  election,  seven  of  the  thirteen  directors  tor  whom  we  shall 
vote  will  be  taken  from  the  policyholders  of  the  society.  Policyholders 
receiving  this  notice  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  if  they  prefer,  they 
may  leave  the  choice  of  such  policyholding  directors  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  trustees.  They  should  also  bear  in  mind  that,  if  they 
elect  to  present  names  of  persons  for  whom  th'ey  desire  us  to  vote,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  should  be  presented  who  not 
only  have  business  knowledge  and  experience,  but  whose  residences  and 
occupations  will  allow  them  to  attend  directors’  meetings.  For  your 
convenience  we  enclose  two  forms,  one  to  be  used  in  case  the  policy¬ 
holder  desires  to  designate  names  for  whom  we  may  vote,  and  the  other 
it  he  prefers  that  the  trustees  make  the  choice  for  him  in  their  own 
judgment  and  discretion.  While  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  under 
which  we  act  Indicates  that  the  expression  of  your  preferences  as  to  the 
selection  of  policy-holding  directors,  or  your  request  that  we  select  for 
you,  should  be  made  known  to  us  prior  to  the  first  day  of  November,  any 
such  expression  or  request  reaching  us  as  early  as  the  20th  day  of  that 
month  will  be  accepted  and  duly  considered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— Waiter  S.  Goodell,  a  prominent  insurance  agent  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  dead. 

— R.  H.  Matson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Home 
I.ife  Association  of  Toronto. 

_ JI.  F.  Atwood,  secretary  of  the  Rochester  German,  was  in  Montreal  thi-t 

week  making  final  arrangements  for  entering  his  company  in  the  Dominion. 
Walter  Kavanagh  will  represent  the  company  as  chief  agent  at  Montreal,  and 
F.  J.  Wilcox  will  be  agent  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

_ The  governing  committee  of  the  Western  Union  has  requested  each  member 

to  forward  its  experience  for  the  past  ten  years  on  street  car  barns  and  con¬ 
tents  (excluding  power  houses),  and  on  electric  light  and  power  houses,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  new  schedules  on  these  classes. 

—Insurance  Commissioner  Folk  of  Tennessee  is  sending  to  all  Tennessee 
policyholders  in  the  defunct  Inter-State  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  whose 
claims  were  settled  recently  in  Washington,  the  full  amount  of  such  claims  as 
paid  to  him.  No  fees  or  other  deductions  are  being  made  from  the  amount  of 
the  claims  paid. 

_ Frederick  Grinnell,  the  automatic  sprinkler  expert  whose  improved  form  of 

sprinkler  is  recognized  by  insurance  men  throughout  the  country  as  practically 
perfect,  is  dead.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  a  man  of  attractive  personality  and  winning 
manner.  He  established  a  great  business,  and,  although  the  master  mind  is 
gone,  the  institutions  which  he  created  will  undoubtedly  thrive. 

—A  suit  for  a  receiver  has  been  instituted  against  the  North  American  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  of  St.  Louis,  which  the  attorneys  for  that  company  claim  is 
without  merit.  A  short  time  ago  a  consolidation  of  investment  companies  took 
place,  and  this  suit  is  evidently  brought  to  delay  the  transfer.  A  recent  examin¬ 
ation  by  a  duly  accredited  official  of  Missouri  show-ed  that  the  North  American 
had  assets  amounting  to  $1,031,081  and  a  surplus  of  $.385,283  over  its  capital  of 
$125,000.  Its  deposit  with  the  State  is  nearly  $90,000  in  excess  of  the  liability 
accrued  on  its  bonds  and  debentures. 


PROGRESS  is  a  little  monthly  publication  advocating 
~  advanced  ideas  in  life  insurance.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  field  work  can  have  12  issues  FREE 
by  addressing  CHARLES  H.  COONS, 

Murtland  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Company?  IRepreeentative  Mantel. 


Experienced  Insurance  Man. — Good  personal  writer;  suc¬ 
cessful  agency  man,  desires  a  change  and  seeks  a  direct 
contract  with  first-class  company.  Good  leputaticin,  best 
references.  Locality  not  particular,  but  prefer  Illinois  or 
Missouri.  Address,  SINCLAIR, 

Care  of  Spectator. 
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actuarial 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  office  with  one  hnndred  agents.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Are  you  writing  more  business  than  last  year  ?  Penn  Mutual  agents  are. 
New  business  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  their  North  Pacific  Agency, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  shows  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
last  year.  Good  T erritory  for  Good  Men. 

SHERMAN  &  HARMON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon. 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THB  City  of  Baltimors 


Chartered  in  1904  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Correspondence  invited  with  different  Companies  and  agents  for 

the  South. 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSU RANCE  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI 


Blinds  for  all  that  is  good  in  Lifo  Insurance.  The  Company  makes  a  splendid  showing  respecting  Interest  Earned, 
how  Mortality  and  Economical  Management. 

The  Annual  Diridends  paid  are  eiceptional,  and  as  Annual  Diridend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popularity 
daily  a  successful  solicitor  will  find  splendid  opportunities  for  effecting  large  insurances  with  this  Company. 

B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 


North  American  Building,  .  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITIES 

for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky. 

Address  with  references,  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


DAVID  PARKS  FACKLER 

Ex-President  Actuarial  Society 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 

86  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Rooms  1404-5) 

Telephone,  5427  Cortlandt. 


ALTER  C.  WRIGHT, 


Successor  to  Elizur  WRIGHT, 


CONSULTIN'G  ACTUAEY. 


Thorough  Experience.  Accurate  Work. 

Examinations.  Valuations.  Accounts  Systematized. 

All  professional  calls  will  be  given  prompt,  faithful  and  impartial  attention. 

45  Milk  Street,  Rooms  77  and  87,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Western  Union  Code.  Cable  Address,  “  Actuary." 


M.  DAWSON,  F.  I.  A. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
Member  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  fuer  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft,  Etc. 

No.  II  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


E.  FORSTER, 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 

1001  Chestnut  St..  Pktladf.t.pitta 


HARLES  J.  HARVEY,  F.  I.  A., 


Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 

COTTSTTLTIKrG-  -ACTTrA-R’Y', 

OFFICES  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  •  •  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  I 


H.  NITCHIE, 


919  Association  Building 

-r.!  i  Central  739 

Telephones  (  ,992 


153  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO 


gAMUEL  BARNETT, 


CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 


MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $100,000 


CO. 


desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


WANTED, 


A  life  insurance  man  of  experience  to  work  under  general 


agency  in  Central  Kansas.  Commission  and  salary.  Write, 
stating  references  and  experience, 

C.  C.  WYANDT, 

 Abilene,  Kansas. 


ANOVER  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  34  Pine  Street,  New  York.  Organized  1852. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1905. 

Cash  Capital .  $1,000,000  Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities. .$372,292 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance .  2,087,830  Net  Surplus . .  652,063 

Total  Assets,  _  -  _  _  112,  lae 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  President. 

Joseph  T.  Low,  Vice-President.  Rob ’t  J. Newman,  Ass’t  Secretary. 

Joseph  McCord,  2d  Vice-Pres’t  and  Secretary.  Wm.  Morrison,  Ass’t  Secretary. 


51 1  Equitable  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


3n^epen^ent  jfirc  H^iusters. 


JAMES  F.  D. WILSON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  309  Fourth  Avb. 
General  Adjuster  of  Fire  Losses. 

Bell  Telephone,  No.  3  Court.  Prompt  attention  given  to  Insurance 
Companies’  Fire  Losses  in  Pennsylvania;  S.  W.  New  York;  E.  Ohio; 
N.  W.  Maryland  and  N.  of  W.  Virginia.  Mr.  Wilson  being  also  a 
licensed  auctioneer,  disposes  of  salvage  for  the  companies  and  saves  for 
them  the  large  profits  which  would  be  made  by  the  Salvage  Wreckers. 


dompanig  TRepreeentation  ManteD, 

WANTED:  By  two  of  the  best  producers  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
the  general  agency  of  an  old  line  insurance  company  Will  arrange 
for  permission  with  Mexican  Government.  Our  production  during 
the  last  15  years,  $25,000,000 

Address  ‘‘ NYLIC  MUTUAL,” 

care  of  The  Spectator,  New  York 


November  g,  1905] 
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SPECTATOR: 

The  Spectator^  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 


VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  NOV.  g,  1905.  No  19. 


WITH  two  months  remaining  of  the  year  1905,  the  fire 
losses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  already 
reached  a  total  of  $143,703,000,  according  to  the  compilation 
of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.  If 
November  and  December  losses  are  about  normal,  the  indi¬ 
cated  loss  for  the  year  will  approximate  $175,000,000. 
Though  this  sum  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded,  except  in  the  years  of  the  great  Chicago  and  Balti¬ 
more  conflagrations  (1871  and  1904),  the  general  conditions 
of  the  business  are  such  that  there  should  be  a  small  margin 
of  underwriting  profit.  The  profit  margin  is  so  inconsider¬ 
able,  however,  that  any  material  increase  in  losses  or  decrease 
in  premiums  during  November  and  December  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  an  underwriting  loss  on  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  these  factors,  only  the  premium  receipts  are  rea¬ 
sonably  within  the  control  of  the  companies. 


A  WEEK  or  two  ago  the  Enterprise  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  was  found  to  be  insolvent,  and  the  cashier, 
after  having  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  its  entire  assets,  blew 
his  brains  out.  He  left  a  note  stating  that  the  ruin  of  the 
bank  was  due  to  the  political  “grafters”  whom  he  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  assist.  The  government  bank  examiners  who 
are  in  charge  estimate  that  the  bank  had  been  robbed  to  the 
extent  of  $1,500,000  or  more,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  depositors 
receive  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  While  prominence  is  given  to 
this  wreck  as  a  matter  of  news,  no  paper  condemns  the 
national  banking  system,  or  intimates  that  every  other  na¬ 
tional  bank  is  rotten.  The  crime  was  that  of  an  individual, 
and  not  the  result  of  any  defect  in  the  banking  system.  How 
very  differently  the  papers  have  treated  life  insurance.  They 
found  grievances  against  individuals  in  two  or  three  com¬ 
panies,  and  forthwith  set  up  a  howl  against  life  insurance,, 
root  and  branch,  and  have  put  forth  their  best  endeavors  to 
make  policyholders  dissatisfied,  and  to  discredit  the  whole 
system  of  life  insurance.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
national  banks  and  life  insurance  companies,  the  principal 
one  being  that  the  policyholders  in  a  life  company  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  and  safeguarded  against  loss,  while  the  de¬ 
positors  in  a  national  bank  are  liable  to  lose  every  dollar  they 


entrusted  to  it  through  the  rascality  of  one  man.  No  other 
bank  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Enterprise  National 
Bank,  and  life  insurance  companies  in  general  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  or  affected  by  the  shortcomings  of  any  individual 
connected  with  a  particular  company.  This  is  a  condition 
not  recognized  by  the  daily  papers  that  are  on  the  lookout 
for  sensations  regardless  of  whom  they  affect. 


I  T  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  election  in  New  York  has 
terminated,  and  that  the  “whirlwind”  candidates  will  no 
longer  have  occasion  to  drag  into  their  stump  speeches  the 
subject  of  life  insurance.  Their  threats  as  to  what  they 
would  do,  if  elected,  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  legislative  insurance  investigating  com¬ 
mittee,  were  most  undignified  and  wholly  unwarranted. 
The  district  attorney  has  charge  of  the  prosecution  of 
criminals,  and  there  has  not  been  a  scintilla  of  evi¬ 
dence  yet  before  the  committee  implicating  any  life  in¬ 
surance  official  in  any  criminal  transaction.  Much  sen¬ 
sationalism  has  been  manufactured  out  of  the  testimony,  and 
while  District  Attorney  Jerome  has  watched  the  proceedings 
carefully,  he  has  found  nothing  upon  which  to  base  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Yet  the  political  stump  and  wagon-tail  orators 
have  joined  with  the  sensational  newspapers  in  throwing  mud 
at  the  life  insurance  managers  and,  by  their  passionate  and 
unwarranted  utterances,  contributed  to  spreading  the  dissat¬ 
isfaction  already  aroused  among  unthinking  policyholders. 
This  was  deplored  by  judicious  and  reasoning  voters,  and 
declared  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  any  candidate  and  any 
party.  Now  that  the  election  is  over,  these  party  orators  will 
sink  back  to  their  former  positions  of  innocuous  desuetude. 


A  MUST  startling  report,  and  one  which  should  awaken 
the  residents,  business  men  and  municipal  officials  of 
New  York  city  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  impending  danger 
of  a  serious  conflagration,  is  that  recently  submitted  by  K.  B. 
Miller  to  a  special  committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  upon  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan.  The  report  shows  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  so  unsystematic  in  its  arrangement  and  so  generally 
defective  that  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  abandoned  in  its 
entirety  and  superseded  by  a  new  one — which  latter,  of 
course,  must  be  built  alongside  of  the  old  one  and  placed  in 
operation  before  the  old  one  is  abandoned.  The  following 
illustration  of  the  hazard  incident  to  present  conditions  is 
quoted  from  Mr.  Miller’s  report: 

The  accidental  severance  of  a  single  cable,  occurring  April  21,  IQOS- 
disabled  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  fire  alarm  stations  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  including  the  alarm  boxes  and  the  alarm  mechanism  at  the 
various  apparatus  houses.  According  to  the  records  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  all  of  these  stations  were  out  of  service  for  a  period  of  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  after  which  temporary  repairs  were  made. 
Permanent  repairs  were  not  made,  according  to  the  record,  until  after 
a  lapse  of  several  hours.  *  *  *  Nearly  all  of  the  district  extending 

from  the  south  end  of  Central  Park  to  the  Battery,  and  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  e.xtremity  of  the  island,  was  affected  by  this 
failure.  Some  of  the  most  important  districts  in  the  city,  containing 
enormous  hazard  to  both  life  and  property,  were  left  without  fire 
alarm  protection  for  a  long  time,  other  portions  being  left  with  only 
partial  protection.  But  the  real  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  greater 
than  can  be  indicated  by  citing  a  single  case  of  failure.  *  *  *  It 
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is  well  witliin  the  truth  to  state  tliat  the  troubles  which  often  occur 
ill  a  single  day  to  the  circuits  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  of 
Manhattan  are  more  than  should  he  expected  in  a  properly-installed 
plant  of  equal  size  during  a  period  of  years. 

J.  J.  Carty,  consulting  engineer;  S.  H.  Lockett,  secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Twenty;  Creely  S.  Curtis,  fire  depart¬ 
ment  engineer  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty,  and  J.  C.  P'or- 
syth,  chief  inspector,  electrical  department  of  the  New  York 
Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters,  join  in  upholding  Mr.  Miller’s 
statements  as  to  existing  conditions  and  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  only  cure  for  the  trouble — a  new  system.  Will  the 
city  authorities  heed  the  warning,  or  will  they  continue  to 
depend  upon  a  system  that  is  “in  every  respect  obsolete”  and 
"totally  inadequate  for  the  service  demanded  of  it.”  until 
after  the  anticipated  disaster  has  occurred? 


UNDISCRIMINATING  CRITICISM  OR  LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

The  American  peojile  are  emotional,  easily  excited,  and 
when  excited  liable  to  go  to  extremes.  This  has  been 
exemplified  in  national  matters  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
in  other  affairs,  of  a  more  ])ersonal  character,  many  instances 
could  be  cited  where  a  wave  of  hysterical  emotion  has  swept 
over  the  country,  and  the  usual  sound,  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  been  temporarily  absorbed  by  it.  ( )n  more  than 
one  occasion  such  a  cyclone  of  emotion  has  resulted  in  a 
financial  panic,  carrying  ruin  to  many  innocent  persons.  We 
see  minor  illustrations  of  this  in  runs  upon  banks,  started  by 
some  unfounded  rumor  that  is  taken  up  by  the  masses  until 
it  becomes  uncontrollable.  .Something  of  this  nature  has 
been  going  forward  recently  in  regard  to  life  insurance,  and 
the  calm  judgment  of  thinking  men  has  been  overwhelmed 
for  a  time  by  the  sensational  stories  widely  printed  by  the 
daily  papers,  condemning  the  life  insurance  system  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  Because  mismanagement  and  extravagance  have 
been  shown  to  exist  in  certain  instances,  the  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  cry  has  gone  u])  that  all  companies  and  all 
officers  of  companies  are  equally  subject  to  criticism  and  con¬ 
demnation.  The  legislative  investigating  committee  has 
done  much  to  foster  this  adverse  sentiment  because  of  the 
one-sided  manner  in  which  the  investigation  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  Officers  of  companies  on  the  witness  stand  have 
been  treated  as  though  they  were  criminals,  and  the  whole 
object  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  to  show  that  thev 
were  wasting  the  funds  of  their  ])olicyholders  in  building  up 
great  fortunes  for  themselves.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
show  the  great  good  accomi)lished  by  life  insurance,  but  in¬ 
dividual  shortcomings  have  been  made  to  appear  as  charac¬ 
terizing  all  companies,  and  every  point  brought  out  by  the 
testimony  calculated  to  discredit  an  individual  has  been  mag¬ 
nified  and  distorted  by  the  daily  papers,  and  served  up  with 
extravagant  headlines.  Had  there  been  a  financial  panic  in 
Wall  street,  the  papers  could  not  have  treated  it  in  a  more 
sensational  manner  than  they  have  the  subject  of  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

But  there  are  many  indications  that  a  reaction  in  public 
sentiment  is  setting  in.  The  adjournment  of  the  legislative 
committee  for  two  weeks  to  enable  its  members  to  look  after 


their  re-election  to  the  legislature,  has  deprived  the  papers  of 
their  daily  sensation,  and  given  the  public  a  respite  from  un¬ 
founded  life  insurance  gossip  and  mangled  testimony.  Men 
are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  upon  the  subject  once 
more,  and  to  realize  that  the  great  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  community  by  the  life  insurance  system  far  outweigh  the 
shortcomings  that  have  been  charged  against  a  few  officials 
holding  positions  in  the  management  of  two  or  three  com¬ 
panies.  In  no  instance  has  the  solvency  of  any  company 
been  questioned;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conceded  by  all  critics 
that  even  the  companies  that  have  been  assailed  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulously  are  financially  solvent  and  in  a  position  to  meet 
every  contract  they  have  entered  into.  No  criminal  offense 
is  charged  against  any  officer.  District  Attorney  Jerome 
has  been  on  the  alert  for  anything  of  a  criminal  nature  that 
might  be  developed  by  the  testimony,  for  it  would  have  been 
a  great  card  for  him  in  his  campaign  for  re-election  if  he 
could  have  entered  proceedings  against  some  of  the  life  in¬ 
surance  officers,  charging  them  with  crimes.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  find  such  evidence,  and  he  has  had  to  content 
himself  by  proclaiming  in  his  campaign  speeches  what  he 
will  do  in  the  future  if  he  can  find  grounds  for  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions.  Analyzing  the  testimony,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
charges  against  certain  companies  is  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  the  payment  of  excessive  sala¬ 
ries  and  the  exi)enditure  of  money  in  unwarranted  directions. 
No  policyholder  has  been  wronged  to  any  extent,  for  he  has 
had,  and  still  enjoys,  that  which  he  paid  for,  insurance  upon 
his  life,  and  there  is  to  his  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  insured  him  a  pertain  sum,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  will  be  determined  and  paid  to  him  upon  the  maturity 
of  his  policy.  The  course  pursued  by  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  many  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  is  the 
course  that  is  still  pursued  and  will  continue  to  be  followed 
to  the  end.  They  have  paid  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  policyholders'  account,  and  have  so  invested  the  vast 
sums  entrusted  to  them  that  they  have  made  a  profit  for  their 
policyholders  of  many  millions.  In  fact,  the  companies  have 
paid  to  beneficiaries  or  now  hold  to  their  credit  a  vast  sum 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  they  have  received  in  pre¬ 
miums.  There  has  been  no  “graft”  to  deplete  their  treas¬ 
uries,  and  even  the  amounts  assumed  to  have  been  wasted  in 
extravagance  cut  but  an  insignificant  figure  in  contrast  with 
the  immense  sums  that  the  companies  have  handled. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  the  present  time  but 
three  companies — the  “three  giants” — have  been  examined 
by  the  investigating  committee,  while  there  are  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  companies  doing  a  life  insurance  business.  Some 
of  these  are  comparatively  young,  but  there  are  others  that 
have  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  have  insured 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives,  and  against  whom  there 
has  never  been  a  charge  of  mismanagement,  of  “graft,”  or 
wastefulness  of  company  funds.  They  have  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  in  a  conservative  manner,  increasing 
their  memberships  from  year  to  year,  paying  promptly  all 
claims  maturing  under  their  policies,  investing  their  funds 
in  safe  and  profitable  securities,  accumulating  surplus 
steadily,  and  in  every  way  safeguarding  the  interests  of  their 
policyholders.  They  have  indulged  in  no  speculative  enter- 
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pii.scb,  nor  in  a  wild  and  costly  scramble  to  obtain  new  busi¬ 
ness.  These  companies  are  not  amenable  to  the  charges  of 
extravagance  that  are  so  freely  bandied  about,  but  nnfor- 
tnnately  they  are  included  in  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  life  insurance  system  by  nndiscriininating 
journals  and  cranks.  Life  insurance  is  to-day  the  same  great 
beneficent  institution  that  it  has  always  been,  equally  trust¬ 
worthy  and  entitled  to  public  confidence.  If  wrongdoing  is 
discovered  in  the  management  of  any  company,  if  there  is 
extravagance  in  salaries  paid,  or  if  funds  are  expended  in  an 
improper  manner,  these  are  offenses  of  individuals  and  exist 
only  in  a  limited  manner  and  can  be  easily  remedied.  Life 
insurance  as  a  whole  is  not  responsible  for  the  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  individual  managers  nor  for  extravagant  administra¬ 
tion.  The  smaller  companies  have  long  protested  against 
the  high-pressure  methods  of  securing  business  as  practiced 
by  the  larger  companies,  which  have  added  much  to  the  cost 
of  obtaining  it,  and  their  voices  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  consen^ative  methods.  One  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  present  agitation  of  the  subject  is  a  re¬ 
turn  to  earlier  methods  of  conducting  the  business,  in  which 
extravagance  played  no  part.  With  the  high-pressure 
methods  removed,  the  smaller,  but  equally  trustworthy,  com¬ 
panies  will  come  more  prominently  to  the  front.  Con¬ 
servative  methods  and  trustworthy  management,  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  business  in  general,  will,  sooner  or  later,  obtain 
the  public  recognition  that  they  deserve. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

Rates  on  electric  automobiles  under  floater  forms  have  been  raised 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  There  were  several  instances  where  this 
form  is  used  while  in  reality  the  autos  are  stored  in  a  garage  rated 
specifically  at  less  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  this  particular 
garage  there  is  more  demand  for  cover  than  the  supply.  The  risks 
of  nearly  all  the  tenants  are  placed  with  surplus  line  companies  under 
the  affidavit  law,  but  the  floater  fonr^  at  the  higher  rate  evades  these 
requirements. 

The  receiver  of  the  Atlas  Mutual  Fire  of  Boston  has  notified  the 
creditors  of  the  company  that  claims  have  been  presented  for  return 
premiums  on  canceled  policies  which  he  has  refused  to  allow.  He  has 
on  hand  sufficient  funds  to  pay  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  undis¬ 
puted  claims  and  enough  received  to  pay  return  premiums ;  but  to 
settle  the  di.sputes,  he  has  obtained  an  order  of  court  summoning  all 
the  claimants  to  show  cause  on  November  14  why  the  receiver’s  action 
should  not  be  confirmed.  Tins  is  a  much  better  showing  than  was 
expected  though  the  matter  has  been  outstanding  since  April,  1904. 

An  uptown  broker  is  making  a  vigorous  resistance  to  a  proposal 
of  another  broker  to  guarantee  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  upon 
a  large  risk.  The  proposal  involves  an  equipment  of  automatic 
sprinklers  and  other  devices  which  will  secure  even  a  greater  reduc¬ 
tion  than  twenty  per  cent  upon  the  present  rate.  The  uptown  broker 
has  consulted  several  companies  upon  the  right  of  his  rival  to  install 
sprinklers  at  his  own  expense,  which  seems  to  be  explicitly  prohibited 
bv  the  rules  of  the  Exchange.  The  case  is  one  of  the  rivalries  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  equipment  companies  in  brokers  offices. 

Yesterday  was  the  day  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Exchange, 
when  it  was  expected  some  important  matters  would  be  submitted  by 
committees.  Judging  by  the  office  gossip,  there  are  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  pending  about  the  operation  of  the  new  department  of  sprink¬ 


lers  and  the  failure  to  take  into  service  the  former  employees  of  the 
board  for  sprinkler  inspectors,  as  recommended  by  the  board  at  its 
last  meeting. 

The  mammoth  lines  originally  authorized  by  the  European  under¬ 
writers  combinations  for  surplus  business  have  been  materially  re¬ 
duced  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  president  of  the  old  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  has  sent  cards 
of  invitation  to  many  of  his  personal  friends  in  this  city  to  be  present 
at  the  house-warming  of  the  company’s  new  fireproof  building  this 
afternoon  from  three  to  five  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  evening. 

Some  curiosity  is  expressed  to  learn  when  the  Committee  of 
Twenty  will  be  ready  with  a  report  upon  the  fire  hazards  of  this 
city,  with  especial  reference  to  the  conflagration  dangers,  which  have 
had  the  committee’s  especial  attention.  The  expert  secretary  of  the 
committee  has  his  hands  full  investigating  conditions  of  the  service 
in  various  departments,  and  it  has  been  intimated  in  some  quarters 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  methods  employed  by  the  board  to  carry 
on  the  electrical  work,  although  it  is  somewhat  obscure  what  connec¬ 
tion  there  is  between  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  and  the 
supervision  of  electric  light  and  motor  installations. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  internal  economies 
and  administration  of  the  board,  appointed  by  President  Lockwood, 
has  undergone  several  changes  through  resignations  until  it  now 
bears  very  little  resemblance  to  its  original  composition.  The  mem¬ 
bers  named  probably  foresaw  tbe  same  ([uality  of  trouble  and  dis¬ 
content  in  the  work  before  it  which  struck  the  finance  committee 
the  first  time,  and  the  former  special  committee  tbe  second  time, 
that  they  took  up  the  question  to  be  answered.  Two  committees 
threw  up  the  work  in  despair,  and  now  the  third  committee  is 
frittering  itself  away  by  individual  resignations.  The  chairman,  W. 
W.  Underhill  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  stick  to  the  task  with 
commendable  perseverance. 

The  loss  in  the  Puck  building  last  week  was  a  surprise.  It  is  a 
fireproof  building,  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  but  the  water 
poured  down  through  the  floors  like  a  flood,  and  the  result  to  the 
paper  stock  below  is  a  considerable  loss  to  the  companies. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  a  handsome  sum  was  raised  by  the  under¬ 
writers  as  an  individual  contribution  to  the  re-election  of  District 
Attorney  Jerome.  Tbe  chairman  of  the  loss  committee  bore  willing 
testimony  to  the  service  to  underwriters  rendered  by  Judge  Jerome 
in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  firebugs  and  the  apprehension 
of  fraudulent  loss  claimants.  This  was  wholly  a  personal  tribute 
and  bas  no  bearing  on  contributions  to  political  parties  or  campaigns. 

Some  heavy  lines  have  been  offered  for  two-months’  insurance  on 
department  stores  during  the  week,  presumptively  to  cover  in¬ 
creased  stocks  for  the  holiday  trade.  They  have  been  taken  quite 
freely,  although  generally  the  companies  report  full  lines  on  such 
stocks  already. 

Excess  lines  on  grain  in  Chicago  elevators,  as  also  in  Duluth,  have 
been  on  the  Street  in  large  amounts  since  the  ist  inst.  One  broker 
reported  he  had  placed  $275,000  on  a  Chicago  risk  on  Monday.  The 
Duluth  orders  will  probably  increase  from  this  time  forward. 

Inquiries  from  companies  willing  to  write  floaters  to  cover  mer¬ 
chandise  anywhere  in  the  United  States  bring  to  the  surface  the  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  or  two  offices  in  this  city  accepting  such  risks. 
The  experience  of  the  Baltimore  fire  was  one  cause  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  practice,  but  a  more  potential  reason  is  the  row  created 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  year  ago  in  the  Royal  Exchange  case. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
the  city :  Louis  S.  Amonson  of  Philadelphia,  Waite  Bliven,  secretary 
.■\nierican  Fire.  Philadelphia ;  Charles  Janvier  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
Philip  Walter  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Carl  Schreiner,  manager  of  the  Munich  Reinsurance,  sailed  for 
Europe  this  week  on  the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  11. ’’ 

The  local  brokerage  firm  of  Daniel  Woodcock  &  Co.  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  companies  represented  by  the  firm  divided  up  between 
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the  two  members,  Daniel  Woodcock  and  VV.  L.  Pettibone,  each  of 
whom  will  go  it  alone. 

President  Snow  of  the  Home  is  expected  back  from  his  Pacific 
Coast  trip  to-morrow. 

Twelve  shares  of  the  Home  recently  sold  at  545,  and  fifteen  shares 
of  the  Germania  at  452. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

On  November  3,  the  Illinois  Surety  Company  of  Chicago  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  New  York  State  for  fidelity  and  surety  lines. 

In  the  November  letter  of  Second  Vice-President  Gage  E.  Tarhell 
of  the  Equitable  Life  to  the  agents,  he  congratulates  them  upon  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  October  showed  a  gratifying  increase  over 
that  for  September.  Some  agencies  are  now  writing  more  business 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

An  effective  campaign  document  put  forth  by  the  New  York  Life 
shows  the  payments  on  account  of  policyholders  during  October.  In 
that  month  the  company  paid  for  maturing  deferred  dividend  policies 
$1,065,511,  and  also  537  death  claims  for  $1,473,944,  making  a  total  of 
$2,539,455  under  those  two  items.  Included  in  the  death  losses  are 
sixty-six  first-year  death  claims  for  $174,215,  and  sixteen  policies  for 
$26,891  paid  under  automatic  term  extension. 

The  New  York  Life  has  arranged  a  business-getting  contest  to 
begin  on  November  13.  In  order  to  qualify  for  entry  an  agent  must 
receive  an  application  for  at  least  $1000  between  the  ist  and  nth  of 
this  month.  Any  representative  who  writes  $5000  or  more  will  be 
credited  with  a  bonus  of  $2.00  on  each  thousand  during  the  contest. 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life,,  has  an 
interesting  article  in  the  current  number  of  “The  Review  of  Reviews" 
on  “The  Driving  Power  of  Life  Insurance.”  Mr.  Kingsley  is  an 
able  and  forceful  writer  and  he  has  presented  the  company's  side  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  most  prejudiced  mind  must  yield  to  the 
potency  of  his  arguments. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  third  member  of  the  committee  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  which  will  investigate  that  organization.  It 
is  stated  that  the  work  of  the  committee  will  consist  chiefly  of  an 
e.xamination  of  the  company’s  books  by  accountants  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in  obtaining  business.  The  officers  will 
be  summoned  and  counsel  to  the  committee,  when  selected,  will  be 
independent  of  any  company  connection. 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued  to  its  agents,  the  New  York  Life  prints  a 
comparison  of  business  done  from  January  i  to  September  30,  1905, 
with  the  business  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1904.  The  figures 
are:  Premiums  received,  1904,  $56,980,916;  for  1905,  $61,430,177. 
Total  income,  nine  months,  1904.  $66,982,348;  for  1905,  $72,685,266. 
The  gross  expenses  for  the  nine  months  were  $861,574  less  than 
during  the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  bulletin  says :  “The 
actual  new  paid  business  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1905,  upon  which 
the  premiums  have  been  paid  in  ca.sh  into  the  treasury  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  aggregates  the  magnificent  total  of  $258,959,300.”  This  shows 
conclusively  that  there  is  plenty  of  business  to  be  had  by  agents  who 
hustle  for  it. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Boston  agency  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  will,  on  December  i,  be  transferred  from  J.  I.  E. 
Rothery,  who  has  represented  the  company  for  the  past  ten  years,  to 
Frank  II.  Stevens. 

The  following  have  been  nominated  for  officers  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Fire  Lbiderwriters  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Geo. 
P.  F'ield ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Osborne  Howes:  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Herbert  Coolidge,  Frederick  W.  Porter,  Arthur  B.  Gilmore, 
Walter  B.  Henderson,  George  O.  Russell  and  Edward  D.  Blake. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Fishermans 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  is  extracted  the  following:  Number  of 
\essels  lost  during  the  year,  ii;  value  of  vessels  lost,  $77,350;  in¬ 
surance  loss,  $50,030.  Loss  of  vessels  by  collision  and  by  fire  damage, 
$2000;  insurance  loss  on  same,  $1000. 


Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Attorney-General  Parker  of  Massachusetts  has  brought  suit,  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  have  the  Union  Health  and  Accident  Com¬ 
pany  restrained  from  transacting  any  further  business,  and  to  have  a 
receiver  appointed  to  terminate  the  affairs  of  the  company.  An 
order  of  notice,  returnable  November  8,  was  issued.  This  action  is 
the  result  of  an  examination  by  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  noted  that  the  liabilities  of  the  company  amount  to 
$4159,  with  only  $1158  to  offset  the  same. 

The  general  agents  of  the  following  Massachusetts  life  companies, 
in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  aiming  to  the  suppression  of  rebating:  John  Hancock,  New 
England,  Massachusetts  Mutual,  Berkshire;  the  same  to  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  December  i. 

OBrion  &  Russell,  general  agents  for  New  England  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America,  have  placed  the  agency  of  the  steam  boiler 
department  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  with  Burnham  &  Fletcher. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

William  L.  Bradway,  the  prominent  fire  insurance  agent  at  424 
Walnut  street,  had  another  company  added  to  his  already  long  list 
of  prominent  companies,  in  his  appointment  as  the  Philadelphia  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago. 

The  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  appointed  Billington, 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  agents  for  the  Philadelphia  suburban  territory. 

The  failure  of  the  borough  council  of  Girardville,  this  State,  to 
pay  $2500  water  rent  overdue,  resulted  last  Thursday  in  the  Girard 
estate  cutting  off  the  entire  water  supply  of  the  town.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  consumers  are  said  to  have  paid  the  borough  council 
their  water  rent,  and  are  justly  indignant  that  matters  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  such  a  grave  state. 

On  Friday  last,  Louis  S.  Amonson,  wdio  on  November  i,  after 
serving  the  company  twenty-one  years,  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
agency  department  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Lhiion  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  also  of  this  city. 

recent  corporation  is  that  of  Cahan,  Grossman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
218  South  Fourth  street,  this  city  ;•  object,  to  conduct  a  real  estate 
conveyancing  and  insurance  business.  Israel  Grossman,  one  of  the 
best  known  Hebrew  insurance  brokers,  is  president  of  the  company. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

On  Thursday  last,  Shubert,  Swan  &  Odiorne,  general  agents  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee,  announced  the  appointment  of  C. 
Elliott  Reid  as  special  representative. 

The  Drexel  building  branch  of  the  Union  Central  Life  has  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  North  American  branch,  and  removed  to  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  North  American  building,  wdiere  the  whole  will  be  under 
the  managership  of  Blair  F.  Scott. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Ocean  Accident  Issues  New  Policy. 

The  Advanced  Disability  Policy  is  the  latest  form  to  come  from  the 
office  of  the  Ocean  Accident.  A  $5000  policy  provides  $5000  for  loss  of 
life,  sight,  both  hands,  both  feet,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot;  $2500  for  loss 
of  either  hand  or  foot;  $1666  for  sight  of  one  eye  and  $25  weekly  indem¬ 
nity.  These  amounts  are  doubled  under  the  usual  combination  clause. 
The  sickness  indemnities  are  $2500  for  permanent  disability  resulting 
from  loss  of  sight  or  use  of  hands  or  feet  from  disease,  and  $25  weekly 
for  disability  resulting  from  any  disease  or  illness.  As  additional  in¬ 
demnities  this  policy  offers  elective  indemnity,  investment  indemnity, 
registration  and  identification,  quarantine  indemnity,  indemnity  for 
surgical  operations,  payment  of  hospital  expenses,  medical  reimburse¬ 
ment  and  return  of  premiums.  The  annual  rate  for  $1000  and  $25  a 
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week  Is  $12  for  A-special,  $13  for  Preferred,  $16  for  Ordinary,  and  for  an 
additional  premium  of  20  cents  a  thousand,  an  endorsement  will  be  at¬ 
tached  covering  the  beneficiary  for  the  full  principal  sum. 


Empire  State  Branching  Out. 

The  Empire  State  Surety  has  established  a  branch  office  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  this  department  to  embrace  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  All  lines  now  written  by  the 
company  will  be  taken  up  in  this  territory.  The  Minneapolis  office  will 
be  in  charge  of  A.  Anderson,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Empire  State.  The  liability  department  will  be  in  charge  of  L.  G. 
Hoffman,  until  recently  at  the  home  office.  A  local  board  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  consisting  of  five  prominent  men  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  branch 
office  will  possess  full  powers.  President  Tomlins  was  in  Minneapolis 
on  November  1,  when  the  new  branch  was  formally  opened. 


General  Agents  Organize. 

General  agents  of  a  number  of  accident  and  health  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  have  organized  a  national  association  in  St.  Louis,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Association  of  General  Agents  of  Accident  and  Health 
Insurance.  The  by-law’s  make  eligible  for  membership  all  managers  and 
general  agents  in  this  line  of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
organizers  represent  chiefly  companies  making  a  feature  of  health  in¬ 
surance,  but  they  expect  the  association  to  develop  along  broad  lines 
and  have  a  large  membership. 

R.  F.  Court  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  elected  president;  S.  0.  Webb, 
St.  Louis,  vice-president;  R.  C.  Maginity,  St.  Louis,  secretary;  T.  I. 
Bradford,  St.  Louis,  treasurer;  Edward  S.  Delaplane,  Milo  B.  Hein¬ 
richs,  R.  T.  Bradford,  St.  Louis;  J.  K.  Greer,  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  O.  J. 
Chapin,  Springfield,  Ill.,  members  of  the  advisory  board. 


Frankfort  Issues  New  Liability  Policy. 

The  Frankfort  Marine,  Accident  and  Plate  Glass  has  placed  on  the 
market  a  new  employers'  liability  policy  which  covers  against  loss  aris¬ 
ing  from  legal  liability  on  account  of  injury  or  death  resulting  from 
“any  and  every  accident  of  whatsoever  nature  or  cause."  In  policies  of 
this  kind,  it  is  customary  to  cover  only  those  accidents  caused  by  a  per¬ 
son  or  persons  included  in  the  estimated  pay  roll  upon  which  the 
premium  is  based;  and  in  this  respect  the  Frankfort’s  policy  differs 
from  the  contracts  of  other  companies.  In  other  respects,  the  new  policy 
contains  the  usual  provisions  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  employers’  lia¬ 
bility  policies. 


Country  Business  E.xpensive. 

The  Travelers  has  found  the  adjustment  of  accident  claims  in  remote 
sections  so  expensive  that  President  Dunham  has  issued  the  following 
instructions  to  agents: 

Claims  are  frequently  made  by  policyholders  living  in  small  out-of-the- 
way  places  where  there  is  no  company  medical  examiner  or  local  agent, 
and  none  nearer  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  company  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  adjust  such  claims  on  insufficient  evidence  or 
incur  the  expense  of  a  special  investigation  which  might  exceed  the 
amount  of  indemnity  asked  for.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  limit  in¬ 
surance  to  persons  living  in  agents’  own  town,  or  places  nearby  not  dis¬ 
tant  more  than  twenty  miles,  unless  the  risk  resides  in  a  town  where 
we  have  a  medical  examiner  and  local  agent  who  can  lock  after  cur  in¬ 
terests.  The  reasons  for  making  this  rule  are  obvious.  Please  be  gov¬ 
erned  thereby. 

Annual  Loss  by  Accidents. 

Rene  Backe,  in  the  November  number  of  “Pearson’s,”  calls  attention 
to  the  money  loss  caused  annually  by  accidents,  in  an  article  on  The 
Casualty  Roll  of  Peace.”  He  says: 

During  a  twelvemonth,  the  total  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
amount  to  something  like  $150,000,000,  a  sum  w'hich,  enormous  though 
it  be,  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  disabling  injuries  to  wage- 
earners  and  other  producers.  If  it  be  reckoned  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  23,000,000  persons  in  this  country  engaged  in  gainful  occupations, 
it  will  appear  that  3,280,000  are  disabled  by  accidents  every  year.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  average  period  of  disablement  is  three  weeks,  the  total  loss 
from  such  causes  cannot  be  far  from  $167,700,000  supposing  that  the 
average  earning  powmr  is  represented  by  $17  a  week.  This  signifies  a 
loss  of,  for  each  worker,  an  average  of  three  days’  time  in  every  year, 
owing  to  mishaps  attributable,  either  to  carelessness  or  to  causes  against 
which  the  finite  human  intelligence  is  not  able  to  guard. 

Travelers  Adopts  New  Notice  of  Claim  Clause. 

The  Travelers  has  offered  to  any  of  its  policyholders  who  desire  It, 
more  latitude  in  the  matter  of  sending  notice  of  accident  or  illness,  by 
the  attachment  to  their  policies  of  a  rider,  substituting  for  the  present 
words  “within  ten  days”  the  words  “as  early  as  may  be  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible.”  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  disability  policies  and  all  new 
policies  will  contain  the  new  form. 


September  Embezzlements. 

Press  notices  and  despatches,  as  collated  by  the  fidelity  department 
of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  month  of 
September,  1905,  indicate  defalcations  as  follows:  Banks,  $425,380; 
benevolent  societies,  $1887;  building  and  loan  associations,  $71,000;  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State,  $677,454.65;  firms  and  corporations,  $239,758.64;  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  $1200;  transportation  companies,  $394.50;  miscellaneous, 
$161,402;  total,  $1,578,476.79. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes 

— The  Bankers  Accident  of  Des  Moines  is  preparing  to  enter  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

— Myron  C.  Long,  until  recently  with  the  Philadelphia  Casualty,  is  now 
with  the  New  York  and  Westchester  Mortgage  Company. 

— The  Massachusetts  Department  has  recently  prepared  data  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  average  dccident  claim  ranges  from  $30  to  $35 
and  the  average  policy  settlement  under  suit  from  $500  to  $600. 

—The  bank  burglary  committee  of  the  Burglary  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  its  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association.  The 
New'  Jersey  Plate  Glass,  which  recently  entered  the  burglary  field,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  association. 

— The  Commercial  Mutual  Accident  of  Philadelphia  is  reconstructing 
all  its  policy  forms,  eliminating  a  number  of  restrictions  and  inserting 
the  beneficiary  clause,  a  provision  for  payment  of  doctors’  bills  and  the 
registration  and  identification  clause. 

— The  Law  Defense  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Iowa  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  doctors,  lawyers  and  dentists  from  all  manner  of 
legal  prosecutions.  The  company  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  judgments 
or  damages  awarded  by  the  courts.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

— The  Cotton  States  Insurance  Company  of  Thomasville,  Ga.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  write  accident  and  health  insurance.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  W.  C.  Snodgrass,  president;  Fred  D.  Dismuke,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Paul  C.  Jack,  manager  of  agencies.  The  company  was  first 
projected  as  the  Cotton  States  Casualty  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Snod¬ 
grass  was  the  president  and  w'hich  had  its  headquarters  at  Thomasville. 

—At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  and  submit  a  uniform  personal  accident  contract.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  George  F.  Seward,  president  Fideiity  and  Casualty; 
William  Bro  Smith,  counsel  Travelers;  Edson  S.  Lott,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  United  States  Casualty;  Walter  C.  Faxon,  secretary  ^tna 
Life,  and  Franklin  J.  Moore,  assistant  United  States  manager  General 

Accident. 

—It  is  possible  that  the  next  Congress  will  enact  a  workmen  s  com¬ 
pensation  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  interested  in  the 
measure  have  been  studying  the  experience  under  similar  acts  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  intend  to  frame  a  law  for  the 
District  which  will  meet  with  general  approval  throughout  the  country. 
The  passage  of  a  workmen’s  compensation  act  in  Great  Britain  ma¬ 
terially  increased  the  business  of  liability  companies  and  would,  of 
course,  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  this  class  of  insurance  here, 
should’  the  various  States  pass  similar  measures.  President  Roosevelt 
has  expressed  himself  favorably  toward  legislation  of  this  kind. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 

— The  Metropolitan  Surety  has  decided  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

_ Xhe  Fidelity  and  Deposit  has  withdrawn  from  South  Dakota,  owing 

to  the  iaw  requiring  a  special  deposit  of  $20,000. 

—In  the  answer  and  cross  petition  to  the  suit  of  W.  J.  Gawne  against 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  claim  for  $262,000  against  the  Fidelity  and  De¬ 
posit  Company  is  made.  The  company  was  on  Gawne’s  bond  for  that 
amount,  and  trouble  arose  over  the  contract  to  build  the  waterw'orks 

tunnel  under  the  lake  to  a  crib  and  intake  about  five  miles  out. 

—The  Kansas  State  authorities  have  taken  steps  to  collect  the  face 
value  of  the  $500,000  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  covering  the  State 

funds  in  the  defunct  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  This  bond  was 

written  by  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  of  Scranton.  The  Kansas  law 
requires  the  State  Treasurer  to  “account  for  and  pay  over’’  public  funds 
upon  demand,  and  this  applies  to  his  surety  also,  and  it  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the  surety  com¬ 
pany.  A  similar  action  is  pending  against  the  United  States  Fidelity 
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and  (JuaraiUy  to  rccovor  on  its  l)ond  of  .p5n,nd(l  guarantooing  collootions 
of  the  State  Treasnicr;  JfiTu.OOl)  is  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due  the 
State. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


I’russiaii  Life  Wins. 

The  Prussian  Life  ha.s  won  in  its  eontenlion  that  the  comiiany  should 
he  admitted  to  New  York  State  on  a  deposit  of  .'i;200,00t).  Justice  Uas- 
hrourk  of  the  Supremo  Court  has  decided  that,  according  to  section  27 
of  the  insurance  law.  the  company  should  be  allowed  to  transact  life  and 
casualty  btisiness  on  a  deposit  of  $200,000  instea<l  of  $-100,000,  as  insisted 
upon  by  Superintendent  Hendricks.  The  Prussian  Life  is  a  stock  cor- 
imration  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  operates  as  a  surplus  line  company  in 
the  United  States. 


The  Standard  F'ire  Insurance  I’olicy. 

"The  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Policy”  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  l)y 
Henry  Harrach,  of  Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received  from 
the  publishers,  T.  &  J.  \V.  Johnson  &.  Co.  The  New  York  standard  policy 
form  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  each  under  a  descriptive  chapter  title, 
and  the  various  subjects  in  each  division  are  given  separate  sub-head¬ 
ings.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  entitled  “When  Entire  Policy  Shall  be  Void," 
the  sub-heads  are:  “Concealment  or  Misrepresentation”;  “It  Interest  is 
not  Truly  Stated,”  and  "Fraud  or  False  Swearing.”  Cross-references  to 
other  sections  having  a  bearing  on  any  subject  are  also  noted.  The  book 
also  contains  a  mortgagee  clause,  an  explanation  of  the  eighty  per  cent 
coinsurance  clause,  short  rate  tables  and  brief  suggestions  as  to  fire 
losses;  also  an  index.  The  book  sells  at  75  cents  per  copy,  and  The 
Spectator  Company  will  fill  orders  for  same. 


[Population  of  New  V'ork  Cit\'. 

'I'TiE  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  June  1.  11105,  as  aclually 
enumerated,  was  4.000,025,  but  from  this  total  there  has  been  deducted 
S21  inmates  of  the  State  and  county  institutions,  situated  in  the  several 
boroughs  of  the  cit.v,  which,  under  the  plan  of  distributing  the  inmates 
of  State  and  county  institutions  according  to  the  city  or  town  and  county 
of  actual  residence  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  institution,  have  been 
credited  to  other  counties  of  the  State,  while  there  has  been  added  14.200 
inmates  of  institutions  who.  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  city.  These  deductions  and  additions  give  a  total 
)io|)ulalion  for  the  city  of  4,014,304,  distributed  by  boroughs,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  similar  figures  for  1000  and  1890,  as  follows; 


Increa.se  Increase 

from  19IK)  from  1890 

to  1905,  Per  to  1900,  I’er 
Boroughs —  1905.  19IKV  1.890.  Number.  Cent.  Number.  Cent. 

Manhattan  . 2,112.697  1,8,50,(19.1  *1.441,216  262.604  14.2  408,877  28.4 

Bronx  .  271,629  200.5fl7  *88,908  71.122  35.5  111,599  125.5 

Brooklyn  . 1,358,891  1,166,582  8:18,547  192,.399  16.5  328,035  ,39.1 

Oueens  .  198,241  152,999  *87,050  45,242  29.6  65,949  7.5,8 

Richmond  .  72,846  67,021  51,693  5,825  8.7  15,328  29.7 


Totals,  for  city.  .4,014,304  3,437,202  2,507,414  577,102  16.8  929,788  37.1 

*  Estimated  population  of  present  area  of  borough. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

On  November  1.  Manager  Edward  A.  Woods,  of  the  Pittsburg  agency  of  the 
Eiiuitahlc  Life,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  opening  of  that 
agency.  President  Paul  Morton,  I’ice-President  Gage  E.  Tarbell  and  Medical 
ilirector  Franklin  C.  Wells  of  the  home  office  were  in  Pittsburg  to  attend  the 
reception  and  banquet  given  l)y  Manager  Woods  to  the  agents,  large  policy¬ 
holders  and  medical  examiners  in  the  agency. 

— The  insurance  written  by  the  Pheenix  Mutual  Life  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1995  equaled  the  total  business  written  in  1994,  the  percentage  of  increase  on 
the  basis  of  ten  months  being  almost  twenty  per  cent.  .\t  the  same  time  the 
Xsw  York  city  agency,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  insurance  excitement,  has 
already  doidded  for  1905  the  amount  of  business  written  in  1994.  This  goes  to 
lirove  that  the  public  cannot  get  along  without  the  service  rendered  it  by  the 
best  business  in  the  land,  and  that  the  recent  discussion  of  the  evils  which  may 
have  developed  i.n  the  case  of  individual  companies  has  not  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  publie  in  life  insuranee,  but  rather  impressed  it  with  the 
essential  strength  and  stability  of  the  system  upon  which  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—Herbert  J.  Perry  of  Bowen  &  Perry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  died  last  week  of 
diabetes,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  some  time. 

— President  Eggert  of  the  Buffalo  German  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  will  not 
accede  to  any  arrangement  that  recognizes  the  pink  slip  in  any  form.  President 


Eggert  also  reiirescnts  the  ijitcrcsts  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  and  the  Union 
of  Buffalo. 

— The  Ilubu(|ue  Eire  and  .Marine  of  Dubuipie,  la.,  has  been  admitted  to  New 
'I'ork  .State.  The  company  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $299,999. 

— At  a  recent  regular  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  -Association  of  Fire  Underwriters 
a  resolution  to  reaffirm  the  “pink  slip”  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12. 

Louis  S.  .Amonson,  formerly  secretary  of  the  agency  department  of  the 
.American  Fire  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Union  of 
Philadelphia. 

— James  M.  Patferson,  at  one  time  prcsiilent  of  the  Germania  Fire  of  Newark, 
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Trenton,  N.  J..  a  verdict  of  $2459  was  awarded  the  Gernian-.American  against 
John  F.  Lee  of  Paterson,  a  former  agent  of  the  company,  who  failed  to  follow 
instructions  and  cancel  a  policy  on  a  house  in  Paterson,  which  subsequently 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  company  being  compelled  to  pay  the  loss. 


THE  WEST. 


Aiiolher  Illinois  Life  Company. 

Tiif:  United  States  Annuity  and  Idfe  Insurance  f.’oinpany,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  Illinois  last  March  under  the  registration  act,  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  its  organization  and  will  have  Its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  where 
offices  have  been  taken  in  the  Champlain  building.  Henry  Salzer  of  La 
Crosse,  AAMs.,  will  be  president;  F.  W.  Clisby,  formerly  connected  with 
the  National  Life  and  Trust  in  Washington,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  William  T.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Northwestern  National 
Life,  secretary,  and  John  R.  Clisby  of  Areola,  Hi.,  treasurer.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  start  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 


.lames  B.  Day  Resigns. 

Ma.iob  Jame.s  H.  Day,  for  some  time  manager  of  the  Columbus  branch 
of  the  Travelers,  has  announced  his  resignation,  taking  effect  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  In  explanation  Major  Day  says  that  it  is  necessary,  owing  to 
the  present  condition  of  his  health,  that  he  spend  at  least  two  months  in 
absolute  rest,  when  he  will  again  take  up  the  business  of  life  insurance. 

Major  Day  has  been  constantly  in  the  harness  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  (doming  from  California  to  take  up  the  management  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  office  of  the  New  A'ork  Idfe  some  years  ago,  he  served  in  that 
capacity  with  ability  and  made  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Shortly  after  resigning  that  position  he  accepted  the  management 
of  the  Travelers  in  the  same  city,  where  he  has  a  most  excellent  corps 
of  solicitors  and  a  business  that  has  proved  alike  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  the  company. 


Western  Life  Indemnity  Affairs. 

Ge.neuai,  Manaceij  E.  1.  Rosknfelp,  President  George  M.  Moulton  and 
E.  D.  Moore,  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Western  Life 
Indemnity  Company  of  Chicago,  have  been  discharged  from  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  of  court.  Judge 
Kohlsaat  was  apparently  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanation  con¬ 
cerning  the  AA'estern  Life  and  Indemnity  Company’s  purchase  of  stock 
in  the  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Company,  but  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  evidence  of  intentional  disregard  of  court  orders,  the  defendants  were 
discharged.  On  October  30  a  petition  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  asking  that  the  law  firm  of  Newman,  Northrop,  Levinson  & 
Becker  be  barred  from  practicing  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Judge  Bethea  decided,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  filed  or  considered 
until  after  the  hearing  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  proceedings  against 
Rosenfeld. 


Western  Life  and  Casaalty  Notes. 

— The  Kaiusas  City  T.ife  reports  October  to  have  been  the  best  month  in  the 
history  of  the  comi)any. 

— The  Oregon  Life  Insurance  Company  of  1‘ortlanH.  recently  organized  by  L. 
.Samuel,  together  with  other  prominent  local  business  men,  has  commenced 
business,  and  has  $1,999,909  of  insurance  entered  upon  its  books. 

— The  October  leaders  in  the  Redwine  &■  Brewster  general  agency  of  the 
Hartford  Life  at  Indianapolis  are  G.  A.  Brewster,  J.  B.  Redwine,  L.  N.  Yelton, 
J.  AV.  Timmons  and  L.  \A'.  Jones. 

— The  Kentucky  State  Auditor's  agent  for  Fayette  county  will  appeal  to  the 
State’s  highest  court  for  a  decision  on  the  matter  of  taxation  of  life  policie.s. 
The  Fayette  County  Court  recently  decided  in  a  suit  for  back  taxes  that  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  a  life  policy  is  not  subject  to  taxation. 

— Arthur  L.  Smith,  Indiana  State  manager  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  of  New 
York,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Reliable  Life  of  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  connected  with  the  Mutual  Reserve  for  the  past  six  years; 
during  the  last  three  years  as  manager  for  Indiana,  which  position  he  filled  with 
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marked  success.  His  practical  knowledge  of  field  work  and  his  managerial  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  very  valuable  to  him  in  his  new  connection,  and  the  Reliable 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Smith  to  its  official  ranks. 

— Receiver  Bradley,  of  the  defunct  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  has 
been  notified  by  the  local  agents  of  the  life  companies  interested  that  they  are 
ready  to  pay  the  amounts  written  on  the  life  of  the  late  C.  J.  Devlin.  The 
Mutual  of  New  York  has  $283,000  on  Devlin’s  life;  New  York  Life,  $157,000,  and 
Mutual  Benefit,  $25,000. 

—The  Meridian  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Indianapolis  is  making  remark¬ 
ably  good  progress  this  year.  Its  gains  for  the  first  nine  months  show  up  as 
follows:  Insurance  in  force,  $2,809,091;  assets,  $424,498;  reserve,  $404,738,  and 
surplus,  $20,708.  During  (October  this  rate  of  progress  was  well  maintained,  and 
the  statement  to  be  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  show  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  since  January  1.  With  the  advent  of  the 
new  year  the  Meridian  Life  and  Trust  will  enter  some  additional  States,  and, 
under  the  vigorous  management  of  President  Arthur  Jordan  and  Secretary  T. 
J.  Owens,  expects  to  still  further  improve  its  standing. 

— The  Hennepin  County  Grand  jury,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  reported  four  in¬ 
dictments  of  former  officials  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life,  which  has  been 
reorganized  under  the  direction  of  State  Insurance  Commissioner  O’Brien  of 
Minnesota.  The  men  indicted  are:  W.  F.  Bechtel,  former  president;  W.  A. 
Kerr,  former  attorney  and  director;  Wallace  Campbell  and  J.  F.  Force,  who 
were  officials  before  Bechtel  got  control.  The  report  adds  that  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  showing  that  a  former  State  Insurance  Commissioner  accepted  a  bribe 
of  $50(KI  for  suppressing  an  unfavorable  report,  and  that  George  F.  Getty  was  a 
party  to  the  conversion  of  the  company’s  funds.  The  statute  of  limitation  pre¬ 
vents  indictments.  Tlie  jury  expressly  says  that  the  present  management  is 
honest  and  efficient  and  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  deeds  of  the  ousted  manage¬ 
ment.  The  charges  against  the  four  men  indicted  are  conversion  of  funds, 
bribery  and  fraud. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Western  Reserve  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $200,000. 

— The  Freeholders  Fire  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  may  enter  Arkansas  in  the  near 
future. 

— Thomas  F.  McGrew  has  been  appointed  Colorado  special  agent  for  the 
Eagle  Fire  Company. 

— Thomas  Hyde,  a  well-known  insurance  agent  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  died 
suddenly  a  few  days  ago. 

— The  German  Mutual  Dwelling  House  Fire  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  made 
application  for  a  certificate  of  authority. 

— Andrew  R.  McGill  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  former  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota,  died  recently  of  heart  disease. 

— The  Metropolitan  of  Chicago  and  the  Queen  City  Fire  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D., 
may  enter  Indiana  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

—Adam  Wolfe,  Sr.,  one  of  the  oldest  fire  insurance  agents  of  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  was  killed  recently  by  falling  over  a  railway  bridge. 

— F.  K.  Morris  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  for 
North  and  South  Dakota,  with  headquarters  at  Aberdeen. 

— Frank  H.  Jones  has  resigned  the  Cook  county  special  agency  of  the  Royal 
to  become  Illinois  special  agent  of  the  Norwich  Union. 

— The  Spectator  extends  its  sympathy  to  Charles  Hewitt  of  The  Insurance 
Post  of  Chicago,  in  his  sad  bereavement  caused  by  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
.\llyn. 

— The  Atlanta  Birmingham  Fire,  which  has  applied  for  admission  to  Missouri, 
will  locate  with  Carr  Brothers  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Austin  Fire,  with  H.  M. 
Coudrey  &  Co. 

—The  Druggists  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  in  process  of  organization  by 
members  of  the  National  Druggists  Association,  Chas.  H.  Avery  of  Chicago  is 
in  charge  of  the  matter. 

—A  stock  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  has  been  organized  at 
Chicago.  The  new  company,  which  expects  to  commence  business  January  1, 
will  be  known  as  the  National  Brewers. 

— The  Northwestern  Fire  and  Marine  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  making  an 
active  bid  for  farm  business  in  Wisconsin.  S.  Cypreausen  of  Eau  Claire  has  been 
appointed  to  look  after  this  class  of  business. 

— Companies  operating  in  South  Dakota  are  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  co- 
insurance  clause,  as  Insurance  Commissioner  Perkins  rules  that  its  application 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  South  Dakota  standard  policy,  and  consequently 
is  illegal. 

— Umbdenstock,  Hooker  iS;  Co.  of  Chicago  have  dissolved  partnership,  W.  M. 
Umbdenstock  continuing  the  agency  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  M.  Umbden¬ 
stock  &  Co.  E.  S.  Hooker  will  operate  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  S.  Hooker 
&  Co.,  retaining  his  membership  in  the  Chicago  Underwriters  .\ssociation  as 
Cook  county  manager  of  the  North  German  of  New  York. 

— It  is  understood  that  Commissioner  of  Insurance  Cooper  of  North  Dakota 
has  completed  examinations  of  the  Merchants  National  Mutual  Fire  of  Fargo 
and  the  Merchants  State  Mutual  Fire  of  Fargo,  both  of  which  are  under  the 
same  management,  and  has  made  certain  requests  of  the  latter,  giving  a  certain 
time  for  compliance.  The  nature  of  these  requests  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
public. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Charlotte  Life  Organizes. 

The  Charlotte  Life  Insurance  Company  was  chartered  on  October  27,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  the  stockholders  being  B.  D.  Heath, 
D.  A.  Tompkins,  J.  M.  Scott,  T.  W.  Hawkins,  R.  J.  Brevard,  W.  J.  Cham¬ 
bers,  C.  W.  Johnston,  W.  B.  Rodman,  T.  W.  Wade,  W.  H.  Twitty,  A.  H. 
Washburn  and  B.  D.  Smith.  The  stockholders  will  meet  within  a  few 
days  and  elect  officers,  and  expect  to  be  ready  for  business  early  in 
November.  C.  S.  Alston  of  Charlotte  will  probably  be  general  manager 
of  the  new  company. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  Georgia  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  of  Tifft  county  has  applied  for 
a  charter.  The  incorporators  are  J.  T.  Fudge,  J.  J.  Roberts,  A.  N.  Paston,  C. 
F.  Rehling  and  W.  M.  Giddens. 

— Judge  C.  D.  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Di.strict  Court  at  Nashville,  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  James  L.  Gaines  et  ah,  against  the 
Supreme  Council,  Royal  .\rcanum,  in  a  suit  seeking  an  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  rates.  Judge  Clark  holds  that  the  complainants  are 
without  the  right  to  injunction,  and  the  bill  was  dismissed  without  prejudice. 

— The  Imperial  Mutual  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Company  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  was  organized  on  October  27,  and  officers  and  directors  were  elected. 
The  company  will  do  an  industrial  insurance  business,  and  there  will  be  a 
sickness  and  accident,  as  well  as  life,  feature.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
President,  Gay  Green;  first  vice-president,  J.  N.  Jarrett;  second  vice-president, 
J.  P.  Starnes;  secretary,  A.  W.  Ek;  treasurer,  W.  B.  Starnes;  general  counsel, 
Charles  A.  Webb. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Royal  Exehange  will  enter  Georgia  on  January  1. 

— J.  C,  Griswold  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Texas  Fire  Prevention 
,\ssociation. 

—The  South  Georgia  Farmers  Fire,  a  co-operative  mutual  of  Thomasville,  Ga., 
has  been  granted  a  charter. 

—Henry  TL  Carlton,  president  of  the  .Athens  Mutual  Fire,  died  a  few  days 
ago  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

—The  Hamburg-Bremen  has  re-entered  Maryland,  and  appointed  Tongue  A- 
Longfellow  its  Baltimore  county  agents. 

— ,\  new  fire  company  is  being  formed  at  Wheeling,  W.  A’a..  by  George  J. 
Mathison,  a  local  agent.  The  company  will  be  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

— Raleigh  Pattillo  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  his  father,  W.  1'.  Pattillo  of 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  general  agent  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen  for  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Superintendent  Hendricks’  Final  Report  on  Equitable  Matters. 

The  final  report  of  Superintendent  Hendricks  on  the  condition  of  the 
Equitable  Lite  was  made  public  Monday.  It  contains  the  reports  made 
to  him  by  the  examiners  who  have  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  company  for  several  months  past.  The  Superintendent  deals 
chiefly  with  the  financial  standing  of  the  society,  and  virtually  Ignores 
the  various  scandals  that  have  passed  current  regarding  the  society  and 
individuals  connected  with  it.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  publication  of 
“exhibits”  showing  the  transactions  referred  to. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  report  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  assets 
of  the  company  by  about  $15,000,000.  The  report  of  the  society  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  claimed  $413,953,010,  while  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  as  of 
June  30  shows  the  assets  to  be  $406,073,063.  The  surplus  is  reduced  from 
$80,794,269,  as  of  January  1,  to  $62,008,624.  The  cut  in  the  valuation  of 
assets  is  made  principally  upon  the  society’s  real  estate,  its  investments 
in  trust  companies,  and  in  advances  to  agents.  The  Superintendent’s  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  real  estate  was  made  on  an  arbitrary  net  income  basis 
which,  he  says,  may  not  represent  in  full  the  actual  value  of  the  proper¬ 
ties.  Office  buildings,  lor  instance,  that  show  a  net  income  of  less  than 
three  per  cent  per  annum  have  been  placed  upon  a  three  per  cent  basis 
in  the  report.  The  reduction  upon  nine  buildings  amounts  to  $4,998,634, 
which  is  necessary  to  place  them  upon  the  three  per  cent  basis.  The 
Superintendent  says: 

With  one  exception  the  society  has  held  title  to  these  realties  for 
many  years.  It  has  no  intention  at  present  of  disposing  of  any  of  them 
so  far  as  may  be  apparent.  On  the  basis  of  their  book  value  of  $26,415,- 
000,  they  net  less  than  three  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  submitted  that 
so  large  an  item  of  assets  as  is  represented  by  this  sum  should,  in  line 
with  proper  conservatism,  not  be  inventoried  at  an  amount  to  net  less 
than  three  per  cent. 

The  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  the  company's  holdings  in  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  and  banks  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000. 
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The  report  of  the  company  for  January  1  gives  the  total  holdings  at 
something  over  ?42,000,00u,  while  the  Superintendent  places  the  value  at 
$37,142,000. 

The  value  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company’s  stock,  given  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  at  $12,843,000,  is  reported  by  the  Superintendent  at  $10,440,817. 

There  is  a  cut  of  about  $300,000  in  the  society’s  holding  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Trust  Company  and  of  $150,000  in  the  valuation  of  its  holdings 
in  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  shading 
of  about  $1,000,000  also  in  the  society’s  valuation  of  its  Equitable  Trust 
Corftpany  stock.  The  January  report  placed  $1,316,000  par  value  of  this 
stock  as  worth  $8,883,675,  while  the  Hendricks  report  figures  $1,453,000 
of  the  stock  held  by  the  society  on  June  30  as  worth  $7,992,050.  The 
State  Superintendent  also  rates  $4,556,100  par  value  of  the  society’s  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  National  Rank  of  Commerce  at  $9,001,322,  as  compared  with 
a  valuation  of  $10,126,800  made  by  the  society  in  January  on  $4,500,800 
par  value  of  the  stock. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  company,  including  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  securities,  were  valued  by  the  State  Superintendent  on  June  30  at 
$232,565,563.  These  represent  a  par  value  of  $195,900,576,  their  cost  to  the 
society  being  $219,430,408.  The  value  of  the  society’s  securities  in  the 
statement  of  January  was  $228,339,884. 

The  cash  carried  by  the  society  in  banks  and  trust  companies  on  June 
30,  1905,  was  $24,066,367,  as  compared  with  $22,651,666.02  on  January  1, 
1905. 

The  collateral  loans  of  the  society  as  set  forth  in  the  Equitable’s  state¬ 
ment  on  January  1,  1905,  amounted  in  the  year  1904  to  $10,805,000,  of 
which  nearly  $6,000,000  were  made  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Harriman 
roads.  Many  of  these  loans,  it  was  reported,  had  been  renew'ed  at  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  report  says  that  there  was  on  June  30  still  due  the  society  as 
agents’  debit  balances  for  moneys  advanced,  which  claims  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  society’s  subsidiary  companies,  $5,813,184.  the  amount 
named  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  preliminary  report.  This  amount  is 
deducted  by  the  Department  from  the  cash  on  deposit  in  banks  and 
trust  companies,  and  taken  out  of  the  admitted  assets.  It  was  formerly 
carried  as  a  cash  asset,  credit  having  been  given  to  the  society  by  the 
trust  companies  in  return  for  the  assignment  of  the  obligations. 

It  is  under  the  head  of  "cash  jiaid  to  trust  companies  and  subsequently 
closed  into  profit  and  loss”  that  the  report  takes  up  the  "Turner”  loan. 
The  report  says  that  the  examiners  discovered  that  a  check  for  $600,000, 
dated  February  4,  1904,  was  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  and  charged  on  the  Equitable  books  against  that  company.  A 
year  later  the  account  on  the  Equitable’s  books  was  closed  into  profit 
and  loss  without  the  consideration  for  which  the  money  was  paid  being 
evidenced  anywhere  in  the  society’s  books. 

The  report  says  that  the  bank  examiners  found  that  $100,000  of  the 
$600,000  was  credited  on  the  books  of  the  trust  company  to  the  loan 
standing  in  the  name  of  James  \V.  Alexander  and  Thomas  D.  Jordan  as 
trustees— the  “yellow  dog”  loan— and  that  the  remainder— $500,000— was 
credited  by  the  trust  company  to  a  loan  known  as  the  G.  V.  Turner  loan. 

The  inception  of  this  loan  was  on  November  15,  1894,  when  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  took  over  from  the  Western  National  Bank,  the 
predecessor  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  three  loans  amounting 
with  interest  on  that  date  to  $661,491.82.  These  loans  were  known  as  the 
John  W.  Young  loan  of  $113,000,  the  Kentucky  Mineral  and  Timber  Com¬ 
pany  loan  of  $250,000  and  the  Amity  Irrigating  Company  loan  of  $250,000. 
Upon  the  assignment  by  the  Western  National  Bank  of  the  collateral 
securing  the  above  loans  to  George  V.  Turner,  an  employee  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company,  that  company  loaned  him  upon  his  note  $661,- 
491.82,  secured  by  the  collateral  which  had  been  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  Western  National  Bank.  The  note  was  further  secured  by  the  in¬ 
dorsements  of  Louis  Fitzgerald,  John  E.  Searles,  W.  N.  Coler,  Jr..  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  the  Equitable’s  president,  and  Marcellus  Hartley.  These  men 
were  all  large  stockholders  in  the  Western  National  Bank,  and  the  State 
Banking  Department  had  refused  to  admit  as  assets  the  securities  held 
by  the  bank  as  collateral. 

The  report  shows  that,  in  addition  to  endorsing  the  Turner  note,  the 
men  mentioned  above  entered  into  an  agreement  in  writing  on  March  21, 
1895,  guaranteeing  additional  advances  on  the  "Turner”  loan  and  specify¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  loan  on  December  3,  1895,  as  being  $1,069,180.06. 
On  November  9,  1896,  another  note  made  by  Turner  for  $1,276,478.49  was 
executed  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  and  guaranteed  by  the  same 
individuals. 

On  May  11,  1899,  President  James  W.  Alexander  of  the  Equitable, 
representing  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  executive 
committee,  executed  an  agreement  in  which  he  “certified  that  the  loan 
and  advances  w'ere  in  the  interest  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety,  and  he  therefore  undertook  to  bind  the  society  on  account  of  these 
loans  by  stating  that  the  society  agreed  to  hold  harmless  from  any  loss 


that  might  be  incurred  the  several  individuals  who  therefore  stood 
obligated  to  protect  these  loans.” 

The  report  says  that  the  act  of  President  Alexander  does  not  appear  ] 
to  have  been  authorized  by  the  executive  committee  until  February  14, 
1900.  Previous  even  to  this  confirmatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  report  sets  forth  that  the  president  of  the  society,  under  date 
of  February  6,  1900,  addressed  a  communication  to  each  of  the  individual 
guarantors  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  while  the  loans  were  not  made  | 
in  the  name  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  was  tor  the  society’s  benefit — the  society  was  a  large  stockholder  in 
the  Western  National  Bank — and  it  would  see  that  the  guarantors  would 
be  protected  not  only  in  the  risks  which  they  had  assumed,  but  also  on 
any  further  advances  that  might  be  made. 

Subsequent  to  May  11,  1899,  on  which  date  it  was  undertaken  to  release 
the  guarantors  of  the  loans  referred  to,  these  guarantors,  under  date 
of  January  31,  1900,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  by  which,  among  other  things,  they  severally  agreed  that  they 
will  not  avoid,  nor  seek  to  avoid,  liability  on  their  guaranty  and  en¬ 
dorsements  by  reason  of  anything  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  (the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company)  and  the  said  Turner  may  do  or  cause  to  be 
done  by  virtue  thereof. 

The  Turner  loans  were  participated  in  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  extent  of  $448,000,  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000  and  by  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  extent  of  $500,000.  The  balance  due  upon  these  loans  on  June 
30,  1905,  was  $2,749,740.69. 

The  obligation  has  been  repudiated  by  President  Morton  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  and  a  demand  has  been  made  upon  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
to  repay  the  $500,000  of  Equitable  money  which  was  applied  on  the  loan. 

In  regard  to  the  collateral  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  j 
against  the  loan,  the  report  says  that  the  most  careful  inquiry  has  failed  | 
to  disclose  its  value,  although  the  presidents  of  the  Mercantile  and  I 
Equitable  Trust  companies  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will  ultimately 
liquidate  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Referring  to  the  $10p,000  of  Equitable  j 
money  which  was  applied  to  the  "yellow  dog”  loan  account,  the  report 
says  merely: 

The  nature  of  this  loan,  that  is  to  say,  what  it  represented  or  what  it 
consisted  of,  is  in  no  way  recorded  upon  any  of  the  books  of  account  or  i 
records  of  the  society. 


Standing  Committees  Appointed. 

CtiAiR.MAN  Cochran,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters,  has  appoinied  standing  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows.  Forty-four  associations  are  represented: 

Committee  on  Speakers — Charles  W.  Scovel,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  George  ; 
Benham,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frank  E.  McMullen,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Robert  j 

F.  Shedden,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Charles  H.  Raymond,  New  York  city;  E.  H. 
Plummer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Thomas  H.  Bowles,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Richard 
E.  Cochran,  New  York  city;  James  L.  Johnson,  Springfield,  Mass.;  I. 
Layton  Register,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  D.  Wyman,  Chicago,  Ill.;  I 
Philip  H.  Parley,  New  York  city;  Hubert  H.  Ward,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
John  Dolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Finance — Edward  _0.  Sutton,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Pan¬ 
toast  Kidder,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Van  Sickle,  Detroit,  Mich.;  R.  L.  For¬ 
man,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  George  Benham,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Membership — W.  M.  Wood,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J.  D.  Boushall, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Henry  Abels,  Springfield,  Ill.;  George  A.  Riviere,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.;  F,  E.  McMullen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Statistics — J.  W.  Iredell,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  W.  B. 
Freeman.  Richmond,  Va. ;  W.  R.  Noble,  Louisville,  Ky.;  W.  T.  Nuttall, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  L.  D.  Wilkes,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Committee  on  Topics — Stephen  F.  Woodman,  Boston,  Mass.;  William 

G.  Carroll,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Birdseye,  Hartford,  Conn.;  George 
A.  Brinkerhoff,  New  York  city;  E.  G.  Ritchie,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays — Charles  E.  Ady,  Omaha,  Neb.;  George  H. 
Olmsted,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  Perley  Kilgore,  Worcester,  Mass.;  H.  E.  [ 
Aldrich,  Des  Moines,  la.;  William  Goldman,  Portland,  Ore. 

Committee  on  Credentials — George  L.  Root,  Peoria.  Ill.;  Charles  L. 
Whitfield.  Newark,  N.  J.;  W.  J.  Robinson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Danford  M. 
Baker,  Chicago.  Ill.;  P.  L.  Chesney,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  Wibirt 
Spence,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  | 

Committee  on  Transportation — J.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Portland,  Me.;  M.  H. 
Goodrich,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  A.  Wellman,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  William 
V.  Holley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  W.  J.  Cameron,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  F.  T. 
Rench,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  the  Press — J.  F,  Brown,  Erie,  Pa.;  George  A.  Cantine, 
Newburg,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Orr,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  B,  H.  Timberlake,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.;  Frank  Woolley,  Wilmington,  Del.;  R.  S.  Campbell,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.;  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Miscellaneous  Insurance  in  Arkansas  in  1904.* 


Name  of  Company. 


Accident. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York . 

Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty,  New  Y<irk . 

Home  Accident,  Fordyce . 

Ocean  Accident,  London . 

Maryland,  Baltimore . 

Pennsylvania,  Scranton . 

Continental,  Chicago .  .... 

New  Amsterdam,  New  York . 

..®tna,  Hartford . 

Standard  Life  and  Accident,  Detroit . 

Travelers,  Hartford . 

Pacific  Mutual,  San  Francisco . 


Totals . 


Burglary. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York . 

U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  Baltimore. 

Ocean,  London . 

Maryland,  Baltimore . 

yEtna  Indemnity,  New  York . 


Totals . 


Ocean,  London . 


Credit. 


Employers’  Liability. 
Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  Y'ork.. .. 

Ocean,  London . 

Maryland,  Batimore . 

Pennsylvania.  Scranton . 

New  Amsterdam,  New  York . 

iEtna,  Hartford . 

Standard  Life  and  Accident,  Detroit . 

Totals . 


Fidelity  and  Surety. 

National  Surety,  New  York . 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust,  Scranton . .  . 
U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  Baltimore 

Fidelity  and  Deposit,  Baltmore . 

Bankers  Surety,  Cleveland . 

American  Bonding,  Baltimore . 

American  Surety,  New  York . 

Federal  Union  Wety,  Indianapolis . 

jEtna  Indemnity,  Hartford . 


Totals . 


Health. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York _ 

Ocean  Accident,  New  York . 

Maryland,  Baltimore . 

.Etna  Life,  Hartford . 

Standard  Life  and  Accident,  Detroit . 

Totals . 


Plate  Glass. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York  . . . 

Metropolitan,  New  York . 

New  York,  New  York . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York . 

Maryland,  Baltimore . 

Pennsylvania.  Scranton . 

New  Amsterdam,  New  York . 


Totals . 


Steam  Boiler. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York  . 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  Hartford,. 

Ocean,  London . 

Maryland,  Baltimore . 


Totals . 


Maryland,  Baltimore 
Aggregates  (Arkansas) 


Sprinkler. 


Premiums 
Received . 


$ 

754 

62 

48,111 

1,679 

5,074 

110 

26,372 

4,358 

22,060 

23,468 

13,473 

313 


145,834 


1,213 

2,323 

1,473 

1.593 

130 


6,732 


975 


2,866 

8,957 

8,744 

50 

14,146 

15,544 

11,388 


61,695 


1,591 

986 

9,270 

3,250 

991 

1,836 

3,014 

306 

4,472 

25,716 


,571 

17 

537 

447 

786 


3,358 


1,123 

1,058 

1,577 

1,725 

1,762 

28 

833 

8, 106 


263 

11,120 

704 

1,040 

13,127 

172 


265,715 


Lns.se.s 

Paid. 


710 

22,443 

117 

2,425 


20,284 

1,924 

22,466 

15,525 

2,316 

733 


88,949 


40 


1,131 

1,171 


533 

3,908 

6,569 

4,373 

4,691 

4,327 


24,401 


179 

30 


209 


1,038 


736 

175 

324 


2,273 

319 

457 

212 

766 

509 

■  131 

2,394 


726 


720 


120,123 


Los.ses 

Incurred. 


$ 

716 

22,443 

192 

2,425 


23,884 

1,924 

20,852 

15,525 

2,316 

733 


97,010 


40 

125 


1,131 


1,296 


533 

1,902 

6,569 

4,373 

7,391 

4,327 

25,095 


417 

"179 

3,515 

1,000 


5,111 

1,038 

736 

175 

324 


2,273 

421 

457 

249 

766 

509 

"l3i 

2,533 

'  '283 


283 


133,601 


j  fc  e 

S  3  K 
si  ciG. 


% 

94.9 


46 . 6 

11.4 
47.8 

’90’fi 

44.1 
121.7 

66.1 
1.7 

234,2 

60.5 


3  3 
5.3 


71.0 


19.2 


18.6 

21.2 

75.1 

'27^6 

47.0 

38.0 

40  7 


4  6 

'iS^O 

191.2 

33,1 


19.8 


06.1 

i37A 

39.1 

41.2 

67.7 


28.4 
43.2 

15.8 

44.4 

28.9 


15.7 


31.2 


2.5 


2. 1 


50.3 


*  Fur  year  ending  March  1.  1905. 


New  Accumulative  Feature. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  the  Travelers  calls  attention  to  the  follotving 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  its  accumulation  policy: 

1st.  At  the  present  time  no  provision  is  made,  in  event  of  the  death 
of  the  insured,  for  the  payment  to  the  beneficiary  of  any  interest  in  the 
accumulated  surplus.  Hereafter  the  company  will  pay  in  event  of  the 
death  of  the  insured  within  the  first  dividend  period,  in  addition  to  the 
insurance,  a  sum  equal  to  tw'enty  per  cent  of  the  total  premiums  paid  on 
the  contract. 

2d.  The  insured  wTll  be  given  the  privilege  of  canceling  the  condition 
providing  for  the  payment  of  premiums,  in  the  event  of  disability,  on 
any  anniversary  date,  and  thereafter  paying  a  reduced  premium.  The  re¬ 
duction  will  be  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  $1000. 

Until  new  accumulation  contracts  can  be  printed,  the  above  benefits 
will  be  covered  by  a  certificate  attached  to  the  contracts.  The  benefits 


will  be  made  retroactive  and  a  certificate,  as  above,  will  be  issued  to 
each  owner  of  an  accumulation  contract  without  extra  charge.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  addition  of  the  twenty  per  cent  premium  return,  there 
will  be  no  change  in  rates. 


J.  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  Resigns  American  Fire  Presidency. 

John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  American 
I’lre  of  Philadelphia  from  December  1  next,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  will  be  succeeded  by  Clarence  B.  Porter,  president  of  the  Spring 
Garden  Insurance  Company. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  J.  G.  Hilliard  will  resign 
the  New  York  city  agency  of  the  American  Fire  in  favor  of  Jameson 
&  Frelinghuysen. 


“The  Other  Side  That  Has  Not  Been  Told.” 

Charles  J.  Smith  (Amicus),  the  well-known  journalist  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  man,  has  contributed  an  interesting  article  to  The  Eclectic  Maga¬ 
zine  under  the  above  title.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  article  entire.  The  following  is  one  paragraph  taken  from  it: 

The  three  great  companies  have  made  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  of  profits  and  which  now  stand  to  the 
credit  of  their  policyholders.  It  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  ability  of 
the  men  having  charge  of  the  finances  of  these  institutions.  How  did 
they  make  this  money?  By  building  up  the  best  interests  in  the  United 
States.  Read  the  newspapers  and  the  accounts  of  investigations  and  one 
would  imagine  that  the  life  and  financial  interests  of  the  companies 
centered  in  W'all  street.  Instead  of  that  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  these  great  accumulations  percolate  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  By  their  aid  schools  are  erected, 
railroads  built,  waterworks  constructed,  roads  made  and  the  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  cities  maintained. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— A  further  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent  will  be  paid  to  creditors  of  the  Fire¬ 
mens  of  Baltimore  after  November  14. 

— Prentiss  Loring,  head  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  agency  firm  of  Loring  & 
Son,  died  recently  of  pneumonia.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  seventy-one 
years  old. 

— Certain  packing-house  interests  are  discussing  the  practicability  of  organizing 
a  fire  company  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  insurance  of  packing  houses  and 
allied  trades. 

— The  Equitable  Life  policyholders  of  New  Haven  are  in  favor  of  John  T. 
Mason,  president  of  the  Yale  National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  to  represent  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the  company’s  board  of  directors. 

— The  California  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  which  was  re¬ 
organized  some  months  ago,  resumed  business  June  15,  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $240,000  and  a  net  cash  surplus  of  $150,000.  The  officers  are:  M.  A.  Newell, 
president,  and  George  W.  Brooks,  secretary'.  The  company  is  now  operating  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Nevada. 

— In  the  synopsis  of  the  testimony  of  President  Hegeman  of  the  Metropolitan 
as  printed  in  The  Spectator  it  was  stated  that  among  those  having  loans  from 
the  Metropolitan  was  the  Pbcenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  This  was 
a  mistake  of  the  reporter  who  took  the  testimony,  as  it  should  have  read: 
“president  of  the  Phenix  Insurance  Company,”  which  is  a  fire,  and  not  a  life, 
insurance  company. 


WANTED. 

A  few  salaried  men  for  managerial  positions  in  and 
around  New  York.  Excellent  opportunities  for  advancement 
to  right  men.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  etc. 
Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  The  Spectator. 

PROGRESS  is  a  little  monthly  publication  advocating 
T  advanced  ideas  in  life  insurance.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  field  work  can  have  12  issues  FREE 
by  addressing  CHARLES  H.  COONS, 

Murtland  Building,  Pit  sburg,  Pa. 
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[Thursday 


Haenci?  lKIlant0. 


actuarial. 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  office  with  one  hnndred  agents.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 


DAVID  PARKS  FACKLER 


Ex-President  Actuarial  Society 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 


36  Nassau  Street,  New  York  (Rooms  1404-6) 

Telephone,  5427  Cortlandt, 


ALTER  C.  WRIGHT, 


Successor  to  Elizur  Wright, 


CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 


P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Are  you  writing  more  business  than  last  year  ?  Penn  Mutual  agents  are. 
New  business  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  their  North  Pacific  Agency, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  shows  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
last  year.  Good  T erritory  for  Good  Men. 

SHERMAN  &  HARMON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Thorough  Experience.  Accurate  Work. 

Examinations.  Yalnations.  Accounts  Systematized. 

All  professional  calls  will  be  given  prompt,  faithful  and  impartial  attention, 
45  Milk  Street,  Rooms  77  sed  87,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Western  Union  Code.  Cable  Address,  “Actuary.” 


M.  DAWSON,  F.  I.  A. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

OF  THE  City  of  Baltimore 


COMPANY 


Chartered  in  1904  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Correspondence  invited  with  different  Companies  and  agents  for 

the  South. 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 


HE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI 


BUnds  for  b11  that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance.  The  Company  makes  a  splendid  showing  respecting  Interest  Earned, 
Low  Mortalitj  and  Economical  Management. 

The  Annual  Diridends  paid  are  exceptional,  and  as  Annual  Diridend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popuiaritj 
dailj  a  successful  solicitor  will  And  splendid  opportunities  for  effecting  large  insurances  with  this  Companj. 


B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  -  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITIES 


for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent^ 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky. 

Address  with  references,  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
Member  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  fuer  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft,  Etc. 

No.  II  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


E.  FORSTER, 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 

1001  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 


QHARLES  J.  HARVEY,  F.  I.  A., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 


co3srsxjr.Tiisrc3- 

OFFICES  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  .  .  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


H.  NITCHIE, 


919  Association  Buildinc: 

i  CcTitral  739 

Telephones  -j  gggg 


153  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO 


gAMUEL  BARNETT, 


CONSULTING  ACTUARY, 


MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $100,000 


CO. 


desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


WANTED. 

A  life  insurance  man  of  experience  to  work  under  general 
agency  in  Central  Kansas.  Commission  and  salary.  Write, 
stating  references  and  experience, 

C  C.  WYANDT, 

Abilene,  Kansas. 


Austin  fire  insurance  co. 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

Cash  Capital,  over . $250,000.00 

Assets,  over . $600,000.00 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  over  .  .  $250,000.00 


51 1  Equitable  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA, 

3n^epen^)ent  jTlrc  adjusters. 


JAMES  F.  D. WILSON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  309  Fourth  Avb. 
General  Adjuster  of  Fire  Losses. 

Bell  Telephone,  No.  3  Court.  Prompt  attention  given  to  Insurance 
Companies’  Fire  Losses  in  Pennsylvania;  S.  W.  New  York;  E.  Ohio; 
N.  W.  Maryland  and  N.  of  W.  Virginia.  Mr.  Wilson  being  also  a 
licensed  auctioneer,  disposes  of  salvage  for  the  companies  and  saves  for 
them  the  large  profits  which  would  be  made  by  the  Salvage  Wreckers. 


Company?  IRepreeentatlon  ManteD. 


Experienced  Insurance  Man. — Good  personal  writer;  suc¬ 
cessful  agency  man,  desires  a  change  and  seeks  a  direct 
contract  with  first-class  company.  Good  reputation,  best 
references.  Locality  not  particular,  but  prefer  Illinois  or 
Missouri.  Address,  SINCI  AIR 


Care  of  Spectator. 
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The  SPECTATOR; 

The  Spectator^  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  jironioting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Me.vico  is 
Tour  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 


VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  NOV.  16,  1905.  No.  20. 


NOW  is  a  good  time  for  fire  department  officials  to  make 
plans  for  the  prevention  of  frozen  hydrants  in  the 
coming  winter,  or,  if  the  freezing  up  of  hydrants  cannot  be 
avoided,  for  effectual  arrangements  for  thawing  them  out, 
promptly  and  regularly.  Many  heavy  fire  losses  have  been 
due,  secondarily,  to  the  fact  that  the  firemen  have  been  unable 
to  extinguish  fires  in  their  incipiency,  because  of  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  obtain  water  from  hydrants  which  had  frozen. 
Timely  words  from  the  underwriters  may  induce  precautions 
which  will  minimize  losses  during  the  cold  season ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  suggested  that  fire  insurance  men  of  all  degrees  make  it 
their  business  to  interview  fire  department  officials  upon  this 
subject. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  letter  criticising  as  “make¬ 
shifts”  magnificently  equipped  fire  departments,  trained  fire¬ 
fighters,  high-pressure  water  service,  etc.,  and  presenting  the 
claims  of  fireproof  building  as  the  remedy  for  the  fire-loss 
drain,  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  radically 
wrong.  Eor  instance,  he  says: 

The  loss  through  fire  is  absolute,  irrevocable,  and  smoke  is  all  that 
results  from  the  transformation.  And  the  burden  of  insurance,  that 
fetich  of  the  gambler  with  fire  risks,  but  adds  a  huge  amount  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  loss  through  actual  flame  and  smoke.  Of  course,  the 
individual,  fortunate  enough  to  be  fully  insured,  who  loses  his  building 
through  fire,  does  receive  back  from  the  companies  the  value  thereot, 
and  his  loss  becomes  one  merely  of  absence  of  rental,  etc.  But,  to 
support  those  companies  the  community  pays  into  their  coffers  $3.00 
for  every  dollar  so  returned  in  indemnities.  A  rather  expensive  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  losses  repaid  last  year,  true,  but  also  $500,000,000  received  in 
premium. 

And  the  folly  of  it  is  that  the  prevention  of  the  evil,  or  at  least  the 
spread  of  it,  lies  so  close  at  hand,  is  so  simple  and  unrevolutionary  that 
those  fighting  for  its  adoption  are  oft-times  appalled  at  the  almost 
universal  lethargic  ignorance  thereof.  Don’t  bnild  of  wood ! 

The  letter  appears  to  relate  to  the  fire  losses  and  insurance 
business  in  the  United  States.  If  this  presumption  is  correct, 
the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  amounts  of  premiums 
and  losses,  and  the  relation  between  the  two,  are  wide  of  the 
truth.  Eroliably  the  most  complete  computation  of  the  fire 


insurance  results  in  the  United  States  is  that  shown  in  The 
Insurance  Year  Book.  Erom  the  latter  we  have  compiled 
the  following  summary  of  the  business  of  1904,  embracing 
the  transactions  of  550  companies  and  Lloyds  (inclusive  of 
such  mutual  companies  as  had  as  much  as  $15,000  in  cash 
assets) : 


Net  premiums  written  in  1904..  . 

$259,783,756 

Losses  paid  in  1904 . 

$152,493,702 

Expenses  paid  in  1904 . 

87,996,473 

Liabilities  increased  in  1904 . 

16,544,288 

257,034.463 

Excess  of  prem's  over  losses. 

exp.  and  incr.  in  liabilities.  . .  . 

$2,749,293 

Dividends  paid  in  1904 . 

$21,822,455 

Investment  income  in  1904 . $21,774,110 

Balance  of  fluctuations  in  val¬ 
ues,  etc .  70,412 

21,703,698 

Excess  of  dividend  payments 

over  investment  earnings .  118,757 

Increase  in  surplus  in  1904 .  $2,630,536 

Erom  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  community  does  not 
pay  to  the  insurance  companies  three  dollars  for  every  dollar 
returned  in  indemnities;  also  that  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  were  not  repaid  last  year,  and  that  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  not  received  for  premiums.  If  the  cor¬ 
respondent  could  transmute  his  dreamed  figures  into  hard 
realities,  his  services  would  be  worth  millions  yearly  to  the 
insurance  companies.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pre¬ 
miums  of  1904  exceeded  by  less  than  $3,000,000  the  require¬ 
ments  for  losses,  expenses  and  increased  reserves  ;  the  invest¬ 
ment  earnings  paid  the  dividends  to  stockholders  (within 
$118,757'),  and  the  surplus  for  the  protection  of  policyholders 
increased  to  the  extent  of  $2,630,536.  The  letter  writer  is 
sound  in  urging  the  desirability  of  fireproof  construction  in 
dwellings,  as  well  as  in  business  buildings,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  use  fanciful  statistics  to  emphasize  his  ideas  on 
that  subject.  The  fire  underwriters  are,  and  long  have  been, 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  foster  fireproof  construction  by 
making  rate  concessions  for  all  improvements.  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  the  majority  of  real  estate  owners  will  cease  to 
carry  insurance  on  their  buildings,  even  though  they  believe 
them  to  be  fireproof,  and  the  underwriters  would  much  rather 
make  a  profit  at  low  premium  rates  than  a  loss  with  high 
rates.  Let  the  improved  construction  movement  proceed — 
the  quicker  tangible  results  are  achieved,  the  better! 


IN  the  course  of  the  testimony  before  the  legislative  insur¬ 
ance  investigating  committee,  it  was  shown  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  many  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers 
of  the  country  to  sell  their  reading  space  at  a  stipulated  price 
per  line.  Special  dispatches  and  “write-ups”  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees  are  palmed  off  upon  their  readers  as  news,  when  in 
fact  they  are  paid  for  at  so  much  a  line,  and  should  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  advertisements.  This  is  a  deliberate  fraud, 
a  species  of  special  “graft,”  of  which  those  journals  are 
guilty,  and  should  bring  upon  them  the  contempt  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  readers.  Advertisements  when  proclaimed 
as  such  are  recognized  as  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue  to 
the  proprietors  of  a  newespaper,  and  the  purchasers  of  regulai 
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advertising  space  have  a  right  to  say  whatever  they  please, 
provided  they  do  not  overstep  the  proprieties,  and  readers 
receive  such  announcements  for  what  they  are  worth.  When, 
however,  a  newspaper  admits  paid-for  matter  to  its  reading 
columns,  thereby  palming  it  off  as  genuine  news  and  vir¬ 
tually  giving  it  editorial  endorsement,  it  is  perpetrating  a 
fraud,  and  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  Such 
offenses  should  be  punishable  by  the  courts  of  justice  and 
severe  penalties  meted  out  to  the  offenders.  Yet  so  eager 
are  these  virtuous  journals  to  secure  this  paid-for-reading- 
notice  business  that  regular  bureaus  for  the  manufacture  of 
special  dispatches  and  “faked”  news  articles  are  maintained 
in  all  the  prominent  cities.  Some  of  these  very  papers  whose 
news  columns  are  purchasable,  are  daily  exhausting  the 
facilities  of  their  job-type  in  producing  “scare”  heads  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  managers  of  insurance  companies,  calling  them 
“grafters,”  “thieves”  and  many  other  opprobrious  names, 
when  the  testimony  before  the  investigating  committee 
furnishes  no  warrant  for  such  denunciation.  The  worst 
that  has  been  brought  out  against  any  of  them  is  alle¬ 
gations  of  extravagance,  and  the  expenditure  of  certain  sums 
in  unrecognized  channels.  No  evidence  of  fraud,  embezzle¬ 
ment  or  individual  peeulation  has  been  made.  Yet  these  Phar¬ 
isaical  papers  have  condemned  them  as  criminals  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  are  evidently  thirsting  for  their  blood.  The 
“reforms”  that  they  clamor  for  so  eagerly  should  begin  in 
their  own  counting  rooms,  and  the  disgraceful  paid-for  news 
matter,  intended  to  deceive  their  readers,  eliminated  from 
tlieir  columns. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  now  openly  charged  that  underwriters  at  Lloyds  of  London  are 
accepting  lines  upon  American  risks  regardless  of  tariff  rates  and 
without  the  old-time  warranty  of  an  English  company  on  same  terms, 
etc.  This  is  a  new  departure  and  so  entirely  different  from  the  Lloyds 
practices  in  this  country  that  the  change  is  incredible.  The  warranty 
of  rate,  which  in  many  cases  extends  to  lower  the  “highest  rate  paid,” 
and  has  been  used  to  compel  policyholders  to  pay  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium  upon  an  unexpired  policy,  because  of  the  warranted  company 
having  received  an  advance,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  new 
method.  If  it  is  true,  therefore,  it  is  a  practical  invasion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fields  for  all  sorts  of  risks  and  at  all  sorts  of  rates.  The  protection 
of  the  warranty  heretofore  in  general  use  by  Lloyds  of  London  is 
thus  thrown  away.  It  is  charged  that  this  is  the  new  plan  adopted 
by  a  firm  of  brokers  in  this  city,  against  whose  practices  in  the  West 
the  recent  conference  between  a  committee  of  companies  and  a 
delegation  of  the  National  Association  of  Agents  have  had  in  hand. 
The  grievance  of  the  agents  is  pointed  directly  at  these  new  practices, 
and  the  good  faith  of  Lloyds  people  toward  each  other  is  involved. 

Another  of  those  interesting  circulars  from  the  Exchange  has  been 
issued,  giving  a  list  of  monthly  cancellations  for  non-payment  of 
premium.  The  most  impressive  thing  about  it  is  its  length  and  the 
knowledge  that  publicity  does  not  deter  brokers  and  others  from  in¬ 
flicting  upon  the  companies  liability  for  losses  without  pay.  It  is  only 
in  rare  cases  that  the  policies  in  the  printed  lists,  which  are  canceled 
for  non-payment,  ever  yield  the  cost  of  postage  paid  in  the  effort  to 
collect.  The  continued  surprise  is  the  number  of  policies  delivered  to 
unlicensed  brokers  (82),  and  the  comment  often  heard  in  relation  to 
the  non-payment  of  such  premiums  is  that  the  companies  which  deal 
with  such  brokers  deserve  to  lose. 

There  is  some  curiosity  as  to  why  the  arbitration  committee  of  the 
Exchange  does  not  render  a  final  decision  upon  the  controversy  over 


reinsurance  forms,  including  the  wharf  clause,  involved  in  a  loss 
nearly  eighteen  months  ago.  This  is  the  case  in  which  the  Liverpool 
and  London  and  Globe,  the  Williamsburg  City  and  the  Hilliard  agency 
are  concerned.  The  amount  is  small  and  there  is  a  natural  hesitation 
in  establishing  an  interpretation  as  a  precedent. 

The  Exchange  query  sheet  of  November  10  is  a  surprise  for  its 
brevity.  The  number  of  risks  queried  is  four  for  New  York  and  five 
for  Brooklyn.  Evidently  the  companies  are  improving  in  carefulness. 

A  fire  underwriter,  who  read  our  notice  of  last  week  relative  to  the 
personal  contributions  made  by  various  individuals  toward  the  re- 
election  of  District  Attorney  Jerome,  said  he  was  sorry  his  own  office 
had  been  omitted  in  the  call,  but  he  had  sent  his  own  check  to  the 
Jerome  fund  without  any  knowledge  that  a  call  would  be  made  upon 
underwriters  generally. 

The  Brooklyn  water  tests  in  the  congested  district  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  strong  movement  to 
remove  the  pink  slip  charge  for  deficient  water  supply  hereafter.  It 
is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  propertyowners  in  Brooklyn  that, 
instead  of  denouncing  the  underwriters  for  advancing  rates,  they 
began  at  once  to  wrestle  with  the  city  officials  for  the  improvements 
required.  They  demanded  relief  in  the  right  quarter,  and  believe  now 
they  have  obtained  it.  Thus  believing,  they  will  appeal  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  for  relief  from  the  further  penalty. 

Automatic  sprinkler.s — or,  more  accurately,  one  automatic  sprinkler 
head — saved  a  large  loss  on  Broadway,  near  Grand  street,  last  week 
by  promptly  e.xtinguishing  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  stock  of  white 
goods.  The  blaze  was  put  out  in  a  few  seconds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  extend,  might  have  cost  the  companies  a  round  million.  No  claim 
was  made  and  the  verdict  of  the  companies  was :  “Good  for  the 
sprinklers !” 

The  firm  of  Daniel  Woodcock  &  Co.  of  New  York  having  dis¬ 
solved  partnership,  Daniel  Woodcock  continues  business  as  Daniel 
Woodcock  &  Co.  at  19  Liberty  street,  representing  the  following-named 
companies:  New  York  Insurance  .Association  of  New  York;  Home 
Insurance,  Banking  and  Trust  Company  of  Galveston,  Tex.;  Security 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Great  Lakes  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  South  McAlester,  1.  T.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  solicited  for  risks  located  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London  will  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Patriotic  .Assurance  of  Ireland. 

George  L.  Shepley  of  Starkweather  &  Shepley  has  arrived  home 
from  Europe. 

Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  of  the  local  firm  of  Jameson  &  Freling- 
huysen,  has  been  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  as  Senator 
from  Somerset  county. 

Eight  shares  of  the  New  York  Fire  recently  sold  at  auction  at  iii. 

The  Royal  will  commence  work  on  its  new  office  building  at  Maiden 
Lane  and  William  street  about  January  i.  The  lot  has  a  frontage 
on  Maiden  Lane  of  seventy-eight  feet  and  on  William  street  of  sixty- 
eight  feet.  The  new  building  will  be  sixteen  stories  high,  and  will  be 
called  the  Royal  Insurance  building. 

U.  C.  Crosby,  United  States  manager  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  has 
gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Brooklyn  firm  of  .Abraham  &  Straus  has  installed  a  water 
curtain  system  for  the  protection  of  the  Gallatin  place  side  of  its  store. 
The  equipment  includes  two  fire  pumps  and  a  60,000-gallon  cistern. 
Two  six-inch  pipes  act  as  feeders  to  a  series  of  two-inch  distribution 
pipes,  attached  to  which  are  nozzles  that  throw  a  fan-shaped  stream 
covering  a  large  area.  During  a  recent  test,  which  lasted  ten  minutes, 
12,270  gallons  of  water  were  discharged  from  the  nozzles. 

Manager  A.  G.  Mcllwaine,  Jr.,  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
has  arrived  home  from  Europe. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
the  city:  Ed.  W.  Thompson  of  Williams  &  Thompson,  Baltimore; 
John  C.  Griswold,  secretary  Texas  Fire  Prevention  Association; 
George  W.  Blossom  of  Chicago,  Robert  Lecky,  Jr.,  vice-president 
Virginia  State,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

George  W.  Hubbel,  for  a  number  of  years  chief  assistant  to  W.  T. 
Standen,  will  succeed  him  as  actuary  of  the  United  States  Life  on 
December  i. 

Frank  Tully  has  resigned  as  manager  of  agencies  for  the  Bankers 
Life  of  New  York,  the  change  to  become  effective  on  December  i. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has  opened  a  branch  office  at 
138  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  with  Howe  &  Ogle  as  district  man¬ 
agers.  The  metropolitan  burglary  and  accident  departments  have 
been  separated.  Max  Strakosch  taking  charge  of  the  accident  branch, 
the  burglary  department  remaining  in  charge  of  Theodore  Wilson. 

The  ten  months’  record  of  the  New  York  Life  in  1905  shows  pre¬ 
mium  receipts  of  $67,769,999;  total  income,  $80,810,488;  payments  to 
policyholders,  $32,012,575;  total  disbursements,  $47,457,028;  income 
saved,  $33,353,460.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  the  following  increases  are  shown:  Premiums,  $4,548,550;  other 
income,  $1,596,973;  total  income,  $6,145,523;  income  saved,  $8,816,926. 
Payments  to  policyholders  decreased  $1,706,284,  due  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  deferred  dividend  policies  are  maturing  this  year  than  last, 
while  there  is  also  shown  a  decrease  in  expenses  of  $965,119. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

Henry  J.  Ide,  who  is  the  New  England  manager  of  the  American 
of  Newark,  has  been  appointed  New  England  manager  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  assume  the  position 
December  i.  At  present  the  company  is  doing  business  in  New 
England  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  enter 
the  other  New  England  States,  from  time  to  time,  beginning  with 
Rhode  Island.  J.  J.  E.  Rothery  is  the  Boston  representative. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  just  issued,  there  are  in  Boston  225 
inside  sprinkler  equipments  and  eighteen  outside,  of  which  number 
nineteen  are  partial  equipments. 

A  motion  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  England  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  to  consider  the  advisability  of  rescinding  the  short  rate  can¬ 
cellation  table  recently  adopted. 

F.  A.  Nutt  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Natick  (Mass.)  com¬ 
mittee,  and  E.  S.  Archer  chairman  of  the  Stonington  (Conn.)  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Among  the  guests  and  speakers  at  the  fall  banquet  of  the  Boston 
Life  Underwriters  Association,  Wednesday,  of  the  present  week,  were 
President  Holcomb  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  and  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Nash  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Union  Health  and  Accident  Company,  an  assessment  insurance 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  Judge  Wilfred  Balster  of  the  municipal  court  having 
been  appointed  receiver  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  Insurance  Commissioner  Cutting,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows,  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association, 
has  withdrawn  from  Massachusetts.  The  concern  came  here  in  1886, 
and  has  nearly  2000  members  in  this  State.  It  is  stated  that  the  assets 
of  the  order  are  $11,000,  with  liabilities  of  some  $178,000. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Sixteen  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Alliance  Insurance  Company  of 
this  city  sold  at  auction  last  week  at  ig. 

Leonard  M.  Addis  has  removed  to  318  Walnut  street. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters 
Association  has  elected  the  following  officers:  John  H.  Packard,  Jr., 
chairman;  Charles  Platt,  Jr.,  vice-chairman;  George  G.  Crowell, 
treasurer,  and  Charles  A.  Hexamer,  secretary.  John  H.  Kenney  was 
reappointed  as  assistant  secretary. 

S.  D.  Hawley  &  Son  have  been  appointed  second  agents  of  the  New 
York  Underwriters  Agency,  succeeding  Robert  M.  Coyle. 

Robert  C.  Robinson  will  enter  the  agency  business,  with  an  office 


at  209  South  Fifth  street.  He  has  been  appointed  second  agent  of  the 
German-American  of  Pittsburg,  and  also  will  represent  another  com¬ 
pany. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Delaware  of  Dover,  Del.,  is  to  be  increased 
from  $100,000  to  $300,000,  and  instead  of  limiting  its  business  to  the 
home  field  as  heretofore  it  will  be  gradually  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Stockholders  of  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg  will  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $250,000  to 
$200,000,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  December  ii. 

Joseph  E.  Gillingham,  who  died  suddenly  last  week,  was  until  re¬ 
cently  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Fire  of  this  city. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  Inter-State  Life  Assurance  Company  of  621  Walnut  street 
has  taken  a  new  suite  of  offices  at  520  Walnut  street. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley,  president  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  in¬ 
formed  the  board  of  directors  last  week  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  at  the  annual  meeting  which  will  be  held  on  January 
8,  igo6.  Mr.  Shipley  has  held  this  position  since  he  organized  the 
company  in  June,  1865 — over  forty  years  ago— and  during  this  period 
he  has  been  a  power  in  the  financial  world.  In  this  connection  he  says 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  retire  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Provident  or  other  financial  and  industrial  concerns  with  which  he  is 
associated,  among  which  is  the  National  Surety  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Shipley’s  animating  motive  in  the  formation  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  was  to  provide  a  concern  that  should  promote  life  insurance 
among  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  is  one,  and 
in  making  his  plans  he  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
“Friends”  Provident  Institution  of  Bradford,  England.  Strange  to 
say  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  Provident 
will  also  mark  the  seventy-eighth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Shipley’s  birth. 
When  asked  about  his  proposed  retirement,  Mr.  Shipley  said :  “What 
is  the  use  of  dropping  in  one’s  tracks?  I  like  books  and  pictures  and 
country  life.  Why  not  enjoy  them?  Don’t  you  think  I  am  entitled  to 
a  rest?” 

Superintendent  of  Agencies  J.  Thomas  Moore  of  the  Provident  Life 
and  Trust  left  last  week  for  a  Northwestern  trip  as  far  as  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  inspecting  agencies.  He  will  be  gone  for  over  two  weeks. 

Much  sympathy  is  expressed  for  Oscar  G.  Berry,  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  general  agent  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  who  was  seriously 
burned  by  an  explosion  of  gasoline  at  his  home  at  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  last 
week,  and  also  for  the  loss  of  his  home  from  the  resulting  fire. 

G.  Wildey  Lloyd  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
Casualty,  and  accepted  a  position  as  special  agent  of  the  Central  Acci¬ 
dent,  the  company  with  which  he  was  formerly  cortnected.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  the  home  office. 

The  difference  between  E.  R.  Hunt  and  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America  over  his  removal  as  the  representative  of  the  company  here 
have  been  settled  by  a  compromise. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


A  New  Book  on  Industrial  Insurance. 

The  Spectator  Company  is  the  most  prolific  producer  of  insurance  books 
in  this  country,  and  many  of  its  productions  are  recognized  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  in  their  respective  fields.  Its  latest  addition  to  the  long  list 
is  that  dealing  with  “Industriai  Life  Insurance — Its  History,  Statistics 
and  Plans,  also  Hints  to  Industrial  Agents” — and  a  valuable  addition  to 
life  insurance  literature  it  is,  being  a  neatly  bound  12mo.  of  164  pages, 
briefly  covering  every  phase  of  the  business  which  its  title  suggests. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  “History  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,"  compiled  in  1900  by  the  company’s  statistician, 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  we  know  of  no  other  American  work  which  covers 
the  industrial  subject  as  comprehensively  as  does  The  Spectator  Com¬ 
pany’s  latest  production.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  especially  for  new  workers  in  the  field,  and  we 
fancy  we  can  detect  in  its  statements  of  facts  and  figures  the  fine  Italian 
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(or  is  it  English?)  hand  of  W.  S.  Baruaby,  the  statistical  editor  of  The 
Spectator,  who,  by  the  way,  was  once  an  industrial  worker  himself, 
and  hence  speaks  or  writes  by  the  card,  having  been  connected  with  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  Prudential  in  the  days  now  gone  beyond 
recall.  As  a  compact  summary  of  its  subject,  the  book  is  O.  K.,  and 
should  prove  a  good,  permanent  seller  at  $2  per  copy. — American  Under¬ 
writer. 


Life  of  Virginia  Changes  and  Promotions. 

Agent  G.  W.  Basden  of  Goldsboro,  appointed  assistant  in  New  Bern. 
Agent  J.  E.  Prayser,  Washington,  appointed  assistant  there,  succeeding 
R.  E.  Gross.  Agent  W.  R.  Wescott  has  been  appointed  assistant  for  the 
new  Charleston  assistancy.  Assistant  Sullivan.  Orangeburg,  appointed 
assistant  in  Anderson,  S.  C.,  succeeding  T.  W.  Baskin,  who  takes  a  debit 
in  Charleston  at  his  own  request.  Agent  J.  E.  Rourk  of  Charleston,  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  In  Orangeburg,  succeeding  O.  Sullivan,  transferred  as 
above. 


Prudential  Promotions. 

The  following  Prudential  men  have  recently  been  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  assistant;  M.  Margolies,  New  York  12;  W.  O.  Max- 
field,  Pittsfield:  J.  F.  Howell,  Washington;  J.  Volkier,  Grand  Rapids; 
A.  J.  Burns,  Kingston;  M.  McKenna,  Chicago  2;  H.  G.  Wolken,  St. 
Louis  1;  P.  Lasker,  Staten  Island;  K.  L.  Maxwell,  Boston  1;  F.  S. 
Witham,  Salem;  E.  Bearing,  Cincinnati  3;  W.  W.  Krack,  Louisville;  G. 
A.  Bubeck,  South  Bend;  H.  W.  Syphers,  Mount  Vernon;  W.  A.  Stewart, 
Watertown;  E.  von  Stark,  Elizabeth;  T.  Case,  Harrison;  F.  N.  Payne, 
Passaic;  J.  C.  Delfs,  Chicago  1;  L.  G.  Fertlg,  Chicago  1;  W.  W.  Young, 
Chicago  4;  R.  Roche,  Chicago  5;  J.  G.  Marks,  Chicago  7;  D,  C.  Lange, 
Quincy;  R.  L.  Paxson,  Norristown;  E.  A.  R,  Fuller,  York;  G.  L.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Kansas  City  1;  W.  E,  Smith,  St,  Louis  3,  Assistant  John  A.  Du 
Bray  of  Chicago  No.  1  becomes  superintendent  at  Joliet.  Superintendent 
Hermans  of  Rochester  No.  1  has  transferred  to  Auburn,  his  place  in 
Rochester  being  filled  by  W.  P.  Howard  of  Newburg. 


/VVetropolitan  Changes. 

A.  Buerck.  assistant  at  Beatrice.  Neb.,  has  been  transferred  to 
St.  Louis,  North.  Agent  Dickhouse  of  the  Chelsea-New  York  dis¬ 
trict  promoted  to  assistant.  William  T.  Monahan,  superintendent 
at  Peoria,  Ill.,  transferred  to  the  Englewood  (Chicago)  office.  A. 
Duellman,  agent  in  the  detached  section  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  dis¬ 
trict,  promoted  to  assistant.  M.  M.  Maddox,  formerly  in  charge  of  a 
detached  assistancy,  promoted  to  superintendent  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Quincy,  Ill,  Assistant  S.  S.  Berry,  who  was  recently  promoted  from  the 
Hyde  Park-St,  Louis  district  to  an  independent  assistancy  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  has  been  further  advanced  to  a  superintendency  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Assistant  W.  A.  Mead  of  Sacramento,  promoted  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  district.  Superintendent  Frank  Trau,  promoted 
from  the  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  district  to  Franklin  Park  (Columbus).  As¬ 
sistant  E.  Schwenger  of  Cleveland  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  the  Ashtabula  district. 


Minor  Industrial  Notes. 

— J.  C.  Buttner,  superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
died  on  October  13. 

—Horace  E.  Huie,  agent  for  the  John  Hancock  at  Buffalo,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  assistancy. 

—During  September  the  Richmond  (Va.)  district  of  the  Metropolitan 
produced  $100,000  ordinary. 

— Superintendent  L.  F.  Miller  of  Allentown,  Pa,,  leads  the  Prudential’s 
forces  in  Industrial  increase. 

— Sudduth  of  Lake  Charles  was  still  leading  the  Life  of  Virginia’s  forces 
on  October  30,  with  Cobb  of  Richmond  and  Brechtel  of  Crowley  follow¬ 
ing. 

— The  Prudential’s  Buffalo  No.  2  district  recently  produced  294  appli¬ 
cations  in  a  special  effort  In  honor  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
company. 

— Louis  Jansen,  the  Colonial’s  manager  at  Williamsburg,  is  still  lead¬ 
ing,  with  Manager  G.  A.  Latour  of  Harlem,  second,  and  William  Shubert, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  third. 

— I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  gospel  of  life  insurance  should  be  preached 
much  more  frequently  than  it  is.  For  my  own  part,  I  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  urging  it,  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  Christian 
duty.  Every  man,  I  take  it,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  Provi¬ 
dence;  and  it  is  not  faith  but  presumption  to  expect  the  Almighty  will 


provide  for  his  family,  when  he  might  have  provided  for  them  himself. 
If  men  would  carry  out  the  injunction,  “Be  not  overanxious  about  to¬ 
morrow,”  let  them  insure  their  lives. — Silas  K.  Hocking. 

— The  Colonial  has  appointed  James  Donovan  assistant  in  Hoboken  and 
S.  J.  Mertz  assistant  at  Allentown.  Other  appointments  to  assistancies 
are:  H.  B.  Noble,  Trenton;  Alfred  W.  Taylor,  Newburg;  James  E.  Ryan, 
Newark;  Thomas  W.  Schaffer,  Norristown. 

— Superintendent  Morlock  of  Chester,  Pa.,  together  with  Assistant  C. 
H.  Fullerton  of  Coatesville  and  his  staff,  also  Assistant  H.  Y.  Shuster 
of  Chester,  were  entertained  at  the  home  office  of  the  Prudential,  as  a 
reward  for  work  done  in  a  recent  district  contest. 

— The  Bronx  (N.  Y.)  district  of  the  Columbian  National  is  leading  the 
whole  agency  force  in  amount  of  increase,  and  Manager  Harmon  has  his 
men  so  thoroughly  organized  and  enthused  that  it  is  the  determination 
of  every  man  to  keep  this  lead  right  up  to  the  end  of  1905. 

— The  new  Bloomingdale  (N.  Y.  city)  district  of  the  Metropolitan  is  in 
charge  of  B.  A.  Maclaire,  who  comes  from  the  Murray  Hill  district  under 
Superintendent  D.  G.  C.  Sinclair.  The  Murray  Hill  district  has  long  been 
a  very  productive  field  and  the  new  district  under  Mr.  Maclaire  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  decided  success. 

— On  October  28,  Prudential  Superintendent  P.  C,  Boehme  of  St.  Louis 
No.  1  and  C.  H.  Keppel  of  St.  Louis  No.  2  were  presented  with  Class  B, 
P.  O.  G.  badges  and  certificates  of  membership,  the  presentations  being 
made  by  Special  Inspector  Frank  W.  Gifford.  Superintendent  E.  S.  John¬ 
ston  of  Kansas  City  No.  1  district  received  his  ten-year  badge  about  the 
same  time. 

— The  Spectator  Company  has  published  an  interesting  little  volume. 
Industrial  Life  Insurance,  which  embodies  a  history  of  this  important 
branch  of  insurance,  together  with  statistics,  plans  and  hints  to  indus¬ 
trial  agents.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Information  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  men  interested  in  this  branch  of  insurance. — Western  Insur¬ 
ance  Review. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


The  Enterprise  Bank  Failure. 

The  Enterprise  National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  recently  placed 
in  receivers’  hands,  and  there  has  been  great  newspaper  notoriety  on 
account  of  its  having  a  deposit  of  funds  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
amounting  to  $1,030,000.  There  W'as  surety  upon  this  deposit  of,  first, 
$1,250,000  personal  bonds  of  the  officers  and  directors,  who  are  reputed  to 
be  worth  $4,000,000;  second,  bonds  of  the  Mercantile  and  Equitable  Trust 
companies  of  Pittsburg,  of  $250,000  each;  third,  bond  of  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  $400,000  with  re¬ 
insurance  of  three-eighths. 

The  treasurer,  on  November  6,  presented  a  claim  to  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  for  $168,000,  being  the  net  amount  of 
liability  under  its  bond  by  that  company.  A  certified  check  was  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  State  authorities  and  the  receipt  in  full  obtained.  Of 
the  above  amount  the  reinsurers  will  pay  as  follows:  The  Fidelity  and 
Deposit,  $42,000,  being  one-fourth;  the  American  Bonding,  $21,000 
being  one-eighth;  and  the  net  amount  that  fell  upon  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  was  therefore  $105,000.  Fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar  has  been  offered  in  Pittsburg  for  depositors’  claims  against 
the  Enterprise  National  Bank,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  sureties  will 
receive  back  one-half  their  loss. 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company,  it  will  also  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  on  the  bond  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
for  collections  to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  At  no  time  since  the  failure  of 
that  institution  has  it  been  regarded  as  possible  for  this  amount  to  be 
lost  by  the  insurer,  as  the  bond  was  a  collection  bond,  and  not  a  de¬ 
pository  bond,  and  the  surety  could  not  be  held  for  deposits  which  were 
illegally  kept  in  the  bank  by  the  Treasurer,  instead  of  in  the  vaults 
provided  by  law,  for  such  purpose  at  the  State  house.  If  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  violated  the  law  in  this  respect,  the  corporate  surety  bond 
covering  him  for  $500,000,  which  guaranteed  the  faithful  performance 
of  duty,  and  written  by  another  company,  would  be  held  liable.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  effectually  settled  by  the  following  statement  by 
the  receiver  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka,  Kan.:  “I  believe  the 
creditors  of  the  bank  will  be  paid  in  full.  The  death  of  C.  J.  Devlin 
leaves  $677,000  life  insurance  in  the  bank’s  possession.  All  policies  are 
properly  assigned  to  the  bank,  amounting  to  $677,000;  $10,000  annual 
annuity;  $30,000  probably  lapsed.” 
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Minor  Surety  Notes. 

— The  Metropolitan  Surety  has  been  admitted  to  California. 

—The  Illinois  Surety,  which  recently  entered  Missouri,  has  appointed 
Atwood  &  Johnson  agents  at  St.  Louis,  and  John  W.  Beery  agent  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

— The  American  Bonding  has  appointed  McCluer  &  Van  Horn  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  agents  for  its  burglary  department  and  R.  B.  Jones  of  Kansas 
City,  agent  for  the  surety  department. 

— Paul  H.  Bowman,  manager  of  the  National  Surety  at  St.  Louis,  will 
move  to  Los  Angeles  to  take  charge  of  the  agency  there.  This  change  is 
made  on  account  of  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Bowman’s  health. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Queen  City  Appoints  W.  L.  Pettibone  Eastern  Manager. 

\V.  L.  PBTTiBOiME,  formerly  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Daniel  Woodcock 
&  Co.,  which  recently  dissolved  partnership,  has  been  appointed  Eastern 
department  manager  of  the  Queen  City  Fire  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  which 
has  a  capital  of  $300,000  and  a  liberal  surplus.  Mr.  Pettibone  also  repre¬ 
sents  for  surplus  lines  the  following  named  companies:  India  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  Boston;  Houston  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Houston,  Tex.;  Ozark  Insurance  Company  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.; 
Ohio  Underwriters  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Springfield  Underwriters  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Pettibone,  who  is  well  known  in  New  York  underwriting  circles, 
having  at  one  time  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  department  for  the 
London  Assurance,  and  later  assistant  to  F.  G.  Voss,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Thuringia,  has  taken  offices  on  the  fourth  floor  of  19  Liberty 
street.  New  York. 


Celebration  by  the  Woods  Agency.  ''' 

Early  this  month  the  E.  A.  Woods  agency  of  the  Equitable  Life  at 
Pittsburg  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  establishment. 
A  large  number  of  persons  Interested  in  the  agency  as  policyholders 
were  invited  to  meet  President  Paul  Morton  and  Second  Vice-President 
Gage  E.  Tarbell  at  a  reception,  while  the  agents  held  their  usual  fall 
meeting  and  wound  up  with  an  enthusiastic  banquet.  In  an  address. 
President  Morton  dwelt  upon  the  solvency  of  the  society  and  gave  some 
figures  indicating  the  magnitude  to  which  it  may  attain  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  although  he  claimed  that  the  prime  object  would 
be  safety  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Tarbell  referred  to  the  growth  of  the 
business  and  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  devolving  upon  the  officers. 
Willis  McCook  of  Pittsburg,  a  director  of  the  society,  expressed  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  duties  attaching  to  that  position,  holding  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  are  to  direct. 

The  E.  A.  Woods  agency  is  one  of  the  largest  connected  with  any  life 
insurance  company,  and  the  business  annually  transacted  by  it  is  greater 
in  volume  than  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States.  Over  28,700  policyholders  are  on  its  books,  representing 
$78,235,500  of  insurance  with  an  annual  premium  income  of  over  $3,000,- 
000,  while  the  new  business  written  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000 
per  annum.  Large  policyholders  are  numerous  in  this  agency,  there 
being  over  100  holding  policies  in  amounts  of  $100,000  and  upward.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Woods  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  agency 
in  1890,  and  by  his  keen  judgment  of  men  and  brilliant  managerial 
tactics  has  made  the  above  wonderful  record  possible.  Among  his  brainy 
lieutenants  are  his  brother,  Lawrence  C.  Woods,  E.  E.  Scott,  the  agency 
cashier,  and  William  M.  Duff,  secretary,  all  of  whom  manifest  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  ability  as  their  chief. 


Alliance  Assurance  to  Absorb  Four  Companies. 

The  Alliance  of  London  held  a  special  meeting  last  week,  according  to 
a  despatch  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  200,000  new  shares  of  £1  each,  to  be  used  in  the 
pending  absorption  of  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  County  Fire  Office, 
Alliance  Marine  and  General  and  Provident  Life  Office.  The  Spectator 
previously  announced  that  the  Alliance  contemplated  absorption  of  the 
two  former  companies. 


Middle  States  Life,  PIre  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Edward  B.  Fackler,  son  of  and  managing  clerk  for  D.  P.  Fackler,  consulting 
actuary,  .has  qualified  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar.  It  required  diligent 
night  work  for  two  years  to  do  this,  as  the  regular  actuarial  work  in  D.  P. 
Fackler’s  office  has  been  unusually  heavy  for  two  years  past,  but  it  was  con¬ 


sidered  advisable,  as  so  many  legal  questions  arise  in  connection  with  service 
as  consulting  actuary. 

-The  recently  organized  Hudson  County  Mutual  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
elected  Patrick  J.  McArdle  president. 

— R.  H.  M.  Stuart  has  been  appointed  New  York  State  agent  of  the  Security 
of  New  Haven,  with  headquarters  at  Syracuse. 

— The  First  National  Insurance  Company  of  Dover,  Del.,  is  in  process  of  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

— Governor  Higgins  has  pardoned  Morris  Schoenholz,  who  was  sentenced  to 
serve  a  forty-year  term  for  arson,  on  October  18,  1895. 

— The  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago  has  made  the  following  appointments: 
R.  R.  Tuttle  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  L.  Bradbury,  at  Philadelphia,  and  J.  W. 
De  Mott  &  Co.,  in  Brooklyn. 

— A  committee  composed  of  seven  members  of  the  Buffalo  Association  of  Fire 
Underwriters  has  been  appointed  to  visit  New  York  and  consult  with  the  East¬ 
ern  Union  regarding  the  Buffalo  situation. 

— Inspector  William  H.  Johnson,  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
has  completed  his  investigations  into  the  fire  protection  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  recommends  the  enactment  of  laws  governing  the  construction  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  regulating  the  sale  and  storage  of  combustibles,  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  of  empty  barrels,  excelsior  and  other  highly  inflammable 
substances  in  yards,  cellars  and  near  elevator  openings. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 

Attempt  to  Secure  Control  of  Capital  Fire. 

Lyman  Jackman,  president  of  the  Capital  Fire  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  offering  to  buy 
every  share  of  their  stock.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  response  to 
an  attempt  made  last  week  by  Streeter  &  Hollis,  attorneys  of  Concord, 
representing  New  York  interests,  to  obtain  control  of  the  company. 
Streeter  &  Hollis  stated  in  the  circular  issued  by  them  that  the  object 
was  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  stock,  1001  shares,  for  which  they  agreed 
to  pay,  if  they  could  secure  that  number  of  shares,  $126.50  per  share. 
They  then  offered  to  purchase  the  remaining  999  shares  at  $93.50.  Blank 
options  were  enclosed  with  the  circulars  which  stockholders  were  re¬ 
quested  to  fill  out,  sign  and  deposit  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Con¬ 
cord.  When  options  upon  1001  shares  were  thus  obtained  they  were  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  agreed  upon.  It  is  reported  that  President  Jack- 
man  controls  more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock. 


THE  WEST. 


The  Royal  and  the  Queen  and  Arkansas  Business. 

The  proposed  plan  of  the  Royal  and  the  Queen  to  handle  Arkansas  busi¬ 
ness  from  their  Southern  department  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
met  with  serious  obstacles.  Avery  E.  Moore,  Arkansas  Secretary  of 
State  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  plan 
of  crediting  commissions  to  agents  in  Arkansas  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  State  insurance  law,  and  that  the  only  way  the  companies  can  write 
Arkansas  business  is  by  direct  correspondence  with  the  insured.  The 
Arkansas  agent  who  solicits  business  for  an  unauthorized  company  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $500  per  day. 


John  M.  Pattison,  Qovernor=Elect  of  Ohio. 

The  election  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  resulted  in  the  choice  by  the 
people  of  Ohio  of  John  M.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Union  Central  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati,  as  Governor,  to  succeed  Myron  T. 
Herrick.  Mr.  Pattison  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
received  a  majority  of  some  50,000,  although  the  State  last  year  gave 
President  Roosevelt  over  250,000.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Pattison’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  straightforwardness  and  are  familiar  with  his  ability,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Union  Central,  feel  confident  that  he  will 
make  an  ideal  Governor  of  the  Buckeye  State  and  prove  himself  the 
servant  of  all  the  people.  Mr.  Pattison  is  a  native  of  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  June  13,  1847.  While  still  a  lad  he  served  in 
the  Union  army,  and  after  the  war  entered  college,  graduating  from  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1869.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  since  served  his  city  and  State  in 
numerous  ways.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1873,  a 
State  Senator  in  1890  and  in  1891  was  elected  to  the  fifty-second  Congress. 
In  1881  he  was  made  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Union  Central 
Life,  succeeding  to  the  presidency  in  1891.  Under  his  administration 
the  company  has  increased  its  insurance  in  force  from  $8,975,230  to  $216,- 
665,628;  its  assets  from  $1,679,317  to  $43,713,338,  and  its  annual  Income 
from  $415,604  to  $9,951,890. 

Among  the  appointments  Governor  Pattison  will  have  to  make  during 
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his  term  of  office  will  be  that  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  The 
present  official,  Arthur  I.  Vorys,  has  served  since  1900,  and  has  proven 
himself  a  most  capable  and  efficient  supervisor.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  than  pleasing  to  the  insurance  companies,  the  body  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Comissioners  and  the  people  of  Ohio  generally  if  Mr.  Vorys  were 
reappointed  to  the  position  he  has  filled  with  such  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Ira  J.  Mason,  Chicago  general  agent  of  the  JEtna  Life  for  twenty-seven  years, 
died  recently. 

— The  Michigan  Life  Underwriters  Association  has  voted  to  change  its  name 
to  the  Detroit  Life  Underwriters  Association. 

— William  N.  Ballan  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Colonial  Insurance 
Order,  a  fraternal  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  liabilities  are  $4000,  and  the 
treasury  contains  $5. 

— The  Empire  State  Surety  has  appointed  B.  W.  Humphries  of  Cincinnati 
agent  for  Southwestern  Ohio  for  all  lines,  and  the  Farmers  Trust  Company, 
Indiana  State  agent  at  Indianapolis. 

— The  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  will  consolidate  all  departments  in  the 
C  hicago  office  of  Resident  Manager  Porter.  Rothermel  &  Hasbroucke  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  the  company  as  Chicago  city  managers  for  the  plate  glass  de¬ 
partment. 

— The  American  Central  Life  reports  its  business  for  the  ten  and  a  half 
months  of  1905  to  be  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1904.  Superintendent  of  Agencies  C.  P.  Williams  has  a  fine  force  of 
field  men  now  working  for  the  company. 

—Insurance  Superintendent  Vandiver  of  Missouri  has  fully  analyzed  the  com¬ 
plaint  recently  made  to  him  regarding  the  methods  of  the  Columbian  National 
Life,  and  states  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  company  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  obtains  its  business.  The  complaint  has  been  dismissed. 

—The  ;Etna  Indemnity  has  transferred  its  Cincinnati  general  agency  from 
the  General  Underwriting  Company  to  John  lleckel  &  Sons,  who  will  have  the 
general  agency  for  Hamilton  county.  Parke  S.  Johnson,  the  company  s  salaried 
manager,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Heckel  agency,  where  he  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  company’s  business. 

— J.  J.  Parker,  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Life  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
recently  secured  the  reinstatement  of  two  large  policies  which  a  prominent  capi¬ 
talist  and  policyholder  in  the  New  York  Life  had  allowed  to  lapse,  and,  in 
addition,  wrote  an  extra  $50,000  on  his  life.  .Mr.  Parker  secured  for  old  and  new 
premiums  a  check  for  over  $60,000,  and  the  gentleman  referred  to  is  now  carry¬ 
ing  $300,000  in  the  New  York  Life. 

—The  .\nchor  Casualty  insurance  Company,  a  mutual  concern,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  J.  N.  Jersild; 
vice-president,  V.  A.  M.  Mortensen;  secretary,  H.  H.  Clausen;  treasurer,  O. 
Wulfl;  auditor,  Gustav  Kalfahs.  The  company  will  do  a  general  accident  busi¬ 
ness.  V.  A.  M.  Mortensen  resigned  as  field  superintendent  of  agents  in  Wis- 
eonsin  for  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  this  company. 

—The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Bankers  I.ife  of  Des  Moines  in  States 
east  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  year.  Illinois  now  leads  Iowa  in  insur¬ 
ance  written.  In  Michigan,  nearly  four  millions  have  been  added,  with  a  gain  of  a 
million  over  the  same  months  of  1904.  Ohio  supplies  three  millions,  gaining 
two-thirds  of  a  million.  Pennsylvania  yields  two  and  one-half  times  the  crop  of 
1904,  and  in  New  York  the  new  business  has  doubled,  and  large  gains  have  been 
made  in  Indiana. 

—The  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company  reports  for  October  more  appli¬ 
cations,  more  new  business  and  more  renewals  than  in  any  previous  month. 
President  J.  B.  Reynolds  will  be  able  to  show  an  increase  of  over  $100,000  in 
net  ledger  assets,  a  gain  of  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  in  surplus,  and  twice 
the  amount  of  business  in  force  in  the  next  annual  statement.  The  company 
is  being  built  up  along  conservative  and  economical  lines,  combined  with  vig¬ 
orous  management. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— C.  O.  Gansel  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati  has  been  given  the  Hamilton  county 
agency  of  the  Western  of  Pittsburg. 

—Clark  Morgan,  formerly  with  the  farm  department  of  the  Home  of  New  Y’ork, 
has  become  special  agent  of  the  Anchor  for  Southern  Ohio. 

_ Frank  Welpton,  Nebraska  State  agent  of  the  Northern,  has  been  transferred 

to  the  mountain  field,  and  is  succeeded  by  E.  H.  Goodman. 

_ G.  B.  Kempster  of  Little  Rock  has  been  appointed  Arkansas  State  agent  of 

the  Franklin  of  Wheeling.  Ernest  B.  Kempster  is  special  agent. 

—Frank  V.  Sackett,  electrical  inspector,  with  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation.  has  resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  .\utomatic  Fire  Protection 
Company. 

— J.  H.  Jenning,  special  agent  and  adjuster  of  the  Hartford  Fire  for  Nebraska 
and  the  Black  Hills,  has  been  transferred  to  Indiana,  lie  is  succeeded  by  E.  L. 
Storey. 

— E.  W.  Bish  has  been  appointed  State  agent  for  the  Hamburg-Bremen  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  succeeding  Byron  K.  Cowles,  Jr.,  who  takes 
the  Northwestern  field. 

—The  .'\rkansas  Insurance  Department  has  notified  the  domestic  fire  com- 
Iianies  that  when  they  prepare  their  annual  statements  their  reinsurance  re¬ 


serves  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  liability  assumed  during  the 
year,  irrespective  of  the  amounts  reinsured  in  ousted  companies. 

— Missouri  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Vandiver  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  prosecuting  all  the  insurance  brokers  in  that  State  who  are  doing 
business  without  a  license. 

— Walter  L.  Maillot,  special  agent  of  the  New  York  Underwriters  Agency  for 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  has  removed  his  headquarters  from  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  Dallas,  Tex. 

— The  Standard  Fire  of  Fordyce,  Ark.,  is  being  promoted  by  A.  B.  Banks  & 
Co.  of  that  city.  The  new  company  will  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and 
will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Home  Fire  of  Fordyce. 

— Insurance  Commissioner  Host  of  Wisconsin  announces  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election  to  that  office.  Thomas  J.  Purtell,  a  special  examiner 
for  the  Wisconsin  Department,  is  a  candidate  for  the  position. 

— A.  J.  Miazza,  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Home,  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  agencies  of  the  company  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  He  will 
visit  Chicago  and  New  York  before  returning  to  the  home  office. 

— The  Colorado  Insurance  Department  is  calling  upon  companies  for  back 
license  fees  to  agents  and  solicitors  covering  a  period  of  years.  Payment  will 
probably  be  withheld  pending  further  investigation  by  the  Western  Union. 

— Missouri  Special  Agent  J.  S.  Olund  of  the  American  of  Newark  has  been 
transferred  to  Kansas  as  State  agent  and  adjuster,  with  headquarters  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  E.  R.  Perfect  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  State  agent  of  the  company  for  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  will  become  State  agent  for  Missouri  and  Kansas,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kansas  City. 

— R.  J.  Erskine,  an  insurance  agent  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  recently  cut  loose 
from  the  board,  and  is  reported  to  be  writing  risks  at  rates  suitable  to  himself. 
In  reply  to  a  protest  from  the  board  agents,  Erskine  threatened  to  prefer 
charges  against  the  Illinois  State  Board,  should  the  latter  attempt  to  interfere 
with  his  business,  for  violating  the  anti-trust  laws  of  Illinois. 

— The  Ohio  Insurance  Department  has  notified  Western  department  man¬ 
agers  that  the  Fire  Marshal  tax  is  due  and  payable  in  November.  Some  of  the 
companies  may  pay  the  tax  under  protest,  with  a  view  to  recovery  should  this 
law  be  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  future.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
reached  as  to  a  test  case. 


THE  SOUTH. 


S.  E.  T.  A.  and  Sprinklered  Risk  Competition. 

The  special  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  on  mutual 
competition  and  sprinklered  risks  submitted  a  report  recently  to  the 
executive  committee,  recommending  the  creation  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  companies,  to  have  entire  charge  of  sprinklered  business 
in  the  South,  and  the  adoption  of  the  restricted  sprinklered  schedule 
now  in  use  in  New  York  city  for  rating  protected  risks  entitled  to  the 
application  of  a  schedule.  This  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  will  be  taken  up  by  the  president 
of  the  association  at  an  early  date. 


West  ^'irginia  and  Undergrounders. 

The  following  named  companies,  which  were  chartered  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  had  their  charters  declared  annulled:  Exchange  Fire  of 
Chicago  and  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Federal  Fire  of  Chicago,  Mercantile  Fire  of 
Chicago,  Merchants  Exchange  Fire  of  Chicago  and  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Mer¬ 
chants  Fire  Association  of  America,  Chicago;  Security  Fire,  Chicago,  and 
Union  Fire,  Chicago.  The  West  Virginia  authorities  are  after  the  sur¬ 
plus  liners  that  have  failed  to  pay  their  charter  fees.  A  penalty  of 
$1000  fine  or  one  year’s  imprisonment  is  provided  for  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  laws  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  corporation  after  the  charter 
has  been  annulled. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  authorities  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  are  considering  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  annual  license  of  life  companies  from  $200  to  $100  and  imposing  a 
tax  of  IV2  per  cent  on  all  business  written  in  that  city. 

— The  Imperial  I.ife  and  Health,  which  has  just  begun  business  in  North 
Carolina,  expects  to  enter  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  F'lorida,  Tennessee  and  other 
States  soon.  The  company  writes  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 

— On  November  8  the  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Company  was  chartered  in 
Texas.  It  is  to  be  an  old  line  company  with  $100,000  capital,  and  its  principal 
office  will  be  in  Houston.  Jonathan  Lane  of  Houston  is  at  the  head  of  this 
new  enterprise. 

— The  North  American  Annuity  Company  is  being  promoted  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
by  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  This  enterprise  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  to  provide  a  fund  for  old 
railroad  and  civil  service  men.  All  mortuary  risks  will  be  underwriten  by 
Eastern  insurance  companies,  and  the  North  American  Annuity  Company  will 
conduct  an  investment  bond  business  exclusively. 

— ^John  L.  Ray  of  Albertville,  Ala.,  is  circularizing  th.e  citizens  of  that  State, 
calling  on  them  to  organize  the  -Mabama  'Mutual  Lite  Tn.suranee  Company,  and 
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so  keep  Alabama  money  at  home.  He  proposes  that  the  officers  be  elected  every 
fourth  year  by  the  policyholders  sending  their  ballots  to  the  State  Insurance 
Commissioner.  Officers  are  to  receive  the  following  salaries:  President,  $5000; 
vice-president  and  manager  of  agents,  secretary,  actuary  and  the  medical 
director,  $2500  each.  Expenses  on  new  business  are  to  be  limited  to  the  first 
year’s  premiums,  and  thereafter  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiums  shall  con¬ 
stitute  an  expense  fund.  Investments  are  to  be  confined  to  securities  and  real 
estate  of  Alabama,  and  annual  dividends  are  to  be  a  leading  feature.  A  practi¬ 
cal  life  insurance  man  would  undoubtedly  run  the  company  on  different  lines 
than  those  laid  down,  having  at  the  same  time  due  regard  to  economy  of  man¬ 
agement.  He  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  confine  the  company’s  operations 
to  one  State  when  once  established,  and  would  speedily  find  it  advisable  to 
invest  the  funds  in  the  very  best  securities  obtainable  without  regard  to  their 
place  of  issue. 

Southern  Plre  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Metropolitan  Fire  of  Chicago  has  entered  Tennessee. 

— The  formation  of  a  Florida  association  of  local  fire  insurance  agents  is  under 
way. 

— Distilling  interests  at  Louisville  are  considering  the  organization  of  a 
mutual. 

— S.  F.  Major  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  Texas  State  agent  of  the 
Anchor  Fire. 

— The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  meets  to-day  at 
the  Galt  House,  Louisville. 

— The  Equity  Fire  of  Bluefield,  \V.  Va.,  is  being  incorporated.  S.  M.  Smith, 
a  well-known  local  agent,  is  the  promoter. 

—The  Petersburg  Savings  and  Insurance  has  entered  Maryland  and  appointed 
M.  O.  Selden  of  Baltimore  its  general  agent  for  the  State. 

— E.  A.  Groover  of  Jacksonville  succeeds  the  late  Fred  R.  Gunby  as  Florida 
general  agent  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  of  London. 

— \V.  L.  Nelson,  head  of  the  general  agency  firm  of  W.  L.  Nelson  &  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  last  week  at  Helena,  Ark.  The  deceased  gentleman  was 
seventy-one  years  old. 

— Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  added  to  the  territory  of  B.  D.  Cole,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  special  agent  of  the  National  Union  Fire  of  Pittsburg  for  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina, 

— Through  the  destruction  of  the  circuit  box  at  Saratoga  and  Lafayette  Streets, 
New  Orleans,  the  entire  fire  alarm  system  of  that  city  was  rendered  useless  last 
Friday.  City  Electrician  Olroyd  put  in  a  large  force  of  men,  and  the  system 
was  in  working  order  the  next  day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

ProceeilliiKS  of  Wednesday,  November  S. 

The  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee  resumed  its  session  after 
two  weeks’  adjournment  on  account  of  the  elections.  Emory  McClintock,  chief 
actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  under  examination  when  the  adjournment  was 
taken,  and  he  was  recalled  at  the  reassembling  of  the  committee.  He  was  under 
examination  for  several  hours,  the  counsel  for  the  committee  desiring  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  basis  on  which  dividends  were  computed.  The  questions  and  answers 
were  considerably  involved,  going  into  technical  details  that  were  without  in¬ 
terest  to  the  few  spectators  present.  The  same  was  true  regarding  the  inquiries 
relative  to  the  loading  of  the  premium. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  John  R.  Hegeman,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  was  examined.  Counsel  for  the  committee  directed  his  inquiries  to  ascer¬ 
taining  particulars  regarding  the  industrial  business  of  the  company.  President 
Hegeman  answered  all  questions  frankly  and  supplied  such  data  as  was  desired 
regarding  the  business.  He  testified  that  the  Metropolitan  started  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  Its  capital  now  is  $2,000,000,  the  $1,500,000  gain  representing 
earnings  of  the  company  that  have  been  applied  to  the  capital  stock.  The  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock  are  limited  to  seven  per  cent  per  annum.  In  1887  had  a 
surplus  of  $863,392.  Its  surplus  now  amounts  to  $14,835,741,  including  the  $2,000,- 
000  capital  stock.  The  insurance  in  force  in  1887  amounted  to  $152,031,007;  in 
1904,  $1,470,424,281.  In  1904  the  company  received  in  premiums  alone  $50,808,924. 

President  Hegeman  testified  the  company  accepted  risks  on  lives  betw'een  the 
limits  of  two  and  fifty  years.  He  testified  that  until  after  a  policy  has  been  in 
force  five  years  it  has  no  surrender  value;  it  had  cost  the  Metropolitan  more  to 
get  the  business  than  had  been  paid  in.  He  said  also  that  the  company  could 
not  place  a  surrender  value  on  policies  under  five  years  because  in  this  case 
also  it  would  lose  money. 

Counsel  desired  to  know'  why  the  premiums  for  industrial  insurance  were 
higher  than  for  ordinary  life  policies.  Mr.  Hegeman  said  the  mortality  rate  on 
industrial  insurance  was  about  double  the  mortality  on  ordinary  insurance.-  It 
was  developed  that  the  company  did  not  require  a  medical  examination  of  ap¬ 
plicants  except  where  the  person  was  an  adult  and  was  being  insured  for  $300 
or  over.  In  all  other  cases  the  doctor  made  “an  inspection.”  "The  physician  got 
tw-enty-five  cents  for  an  "inspection”  and  fifty  cents  for  a  medical  examination. 

From  data  submitted  it  was  shown  that  in  1904  the  total  expenses  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  were  $19,817,752,  and  that  the  total,  income  was  $55,985,757, 
the  expenses  being  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  income.  Counsel  asked  Mr. 
Hegeman  to  explain  the  excessive  cost  of  conducting  the  Metropolitan  Life. 

Mr.  Hegeman  replied:  It  is  like  selling  coal  by  the  pail  instead  of  by  the 
ton.  If  I  buy  coal  by  the  pail,  I  pay  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  ton  in.stead  of  $6,  the 
cost  per  ton.  We  have  to  collect  our  premiums  weekly  and  do  an  immense 
amount  of  detailed  work  that  is  not  necessary  in  ordinary  insurance.  A  million 


dollars  of  insurance  in  an  ordinary  company  calls  for  forty  transactions,  but  in 
industrial  insurance  that  amount  calls  for  seven  thousand  transactions.  Ad¬ 
journed. 

Proceedings  of  Tliursday,  November  5). 

President  Hegeman’s  examination  was  continued.  He  submitted  a  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  the  company  and  a  list  of  salaries  paid  from  1879,  as  follows: 

President  Joseph  F.  Knapp — Salary  and  commission,  1879,  $15,000;  1880,  $15,000; 
1881,  $20,000;  1882,  $28,462;  1883,  $73,688;  1884,  $39,271;  1885,  $50,000;  1886,  $63,945; 

1887,  $51,967;  1888,  $108,561;  1889,  $73,475;  1890,  $69,937;  1891,  $112,362;  1892,  $57,537. 

John  R.  Hegeman,  president,  1892,  $87,000;  1893,  $72,000;  1894,  $89,000;  1895,  $93,- 
474;  1896,  $50,000;  1897,  $.51,000;  1898,  $50,000;  1899,  $60,000;  1900,  $68,000;  1901,  $81,- 
250;  1902,  1903  and  1904,  $90,000,  and  1905,  $100,000. 

Vice-President  John  R.  Hegeman — 1877,  $4000;  1878,  $8570;  1879,  $9000;  1880, 
$11,000;  1881,  $10,000;  1882,  $17,729;  1883,  $39,766;  1884,  $22,635;  1885,  $39,500;  1886, 

$33,973;  1887,  $32,983;  1888,  $.39,780;  1889,  $42,237;  1890,  $55,468;  1891,  $61,818. 

Vice-President  Haley  Fiske— 1892,  $24,883;  1893,  $33,109;  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897, 
1898,  $32,750;  1899,  $88,000;  1900,  $49,125;  1901,  .$49,125;  1902,  1903,  1904,  $61,000;  1905, 
$75,000. 

Second  Vice-President  George  H.  Gaston — 1892,  $11,595;  1893,  $11,595;  1894, 
$21,224;  1895,  $19,860;  1896,  $21,027;  1897,  $20,000;  1898,  $20,000;  1899,  $24,000;  1900, 
1901  and  1902,  $25,000;  1903  and  1904,  $30,000;  1905,  $37,500. 

Third  Vice-President  George  B.  Woodward — 1902,  1903  and  1904,  $16,000;  1905, 
$18,000. 

Fourth  Vice-President  Frank  O.  Ayer— 1903,  $5416;  1904,  $13,000;  1905,  $16,250. 

Secretary  George  H.  Gaston — 1893,  $6000.  George  B.  Woodward,  1894,  $6200; 

1895,  1896,  $10,000;  1897,  1898,  1899,  $12,000;  1900  and  1901,  .$14,000.  James  S. 
Roberts,  1904  and  1905,  $8000. 

Actuary  James  M.  Craig— 1892,  $1580;  1893,  $7500;  1894,  $9000;  1895,  $10,000; 

1896,  $11,000;  1897,  $12,000;  1898,  $13,000;  1899  $13,000;  1900,  $15,000;  1901,  $15,000; 
1902,  $17,000;  1903,  $18,000;  1904,  $19,000;  1905.  $19,000. 

Cashier  J.  J.  Thompson^l892,  $1850;  1893,  $10,000;  1894,  $11,000;  1895,  $12,000; 
1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  $12,000;  1900,  $16,000;  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  $14,000. 

Medical  Examiner  Thomas  H.  Willard — 1892,  $1380;  1893,  $1400;  1894,  $1500; 
1895,  $6000;  1896,  $6500;  1897,  $7000;  1898,  $7500;  1899,  .$8000;  1900,  $9000;  1901,  $9500; 
1902,  $10,000;  1903,  $11,000;  1904,  $11,500;  1905,  $12,000. 

Counsel  asked.  What  is  your  present  salary? 

Mr.  Hegeman  replied:  My  present  salary  is — and  there  is  where  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  permit  me  to  make  this  statement.  It  appears  on  the  paper  you  have 
in  your  hand  as  $100,000.  That  is  right  and  that  is  wrong.  When  the  finance 
committee  at  the  last  annual  meeting  took  up  the  matter  of  adjusting  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  they  sent  for  me  in  consultation  and  asked  me  for  my  recom¬ 
mendations;  first  as  to  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  and  I  told  them  that 
they  could  give  them  all  their  generosity  would  permit,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  overpay  them.  As  for  myself,  I  have  received  for  three  years  $90,000, 
and  I  didn’t  want  any  more,  and  that  it  would  gratify  me  very  much  if  they 
had  it  in  their  minds  to  increase  it  not  to  do  so.  They,  however,  fixed  the 
other  officers  at  what  they  had  been  receiving  the  year  before,  which  included 
the  bonus,  and  there  represented  by  the  sums  on  the  sheet  which  you  have  in 
your  hands.  As  to  my  own,  I  said  I  was  satisfied  and  gratified,  and  more  so 
at  what  it  was,  that  I  didn’t  want  it  increased.  The  board  adopted  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  finance  committee  and  said  that  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  I 
was  entitled  to  $100,000.  I  thanked  them  for  their  generosity,  but  I  would  not 
accept  this  amount.  I  have  not  drawn  it  and  I  don’t  propose  to  draw  it.  I 
would  like  to  say  now,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  fact  committee  and  counsel  have 
said  what  has  been  done  for  this  compensation — I  would  like  to  explain  one 
moment. 

For  fully  one-half  of  the  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  I 
have  given  it  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  I  dislike  very  much  to  make  this 
statement  because  of  all  the  words  in  the  English  language  I  hold  in  contempt 
the  perpendicular  pronoun  “1.”  I  hate  to  speak  of  the  first  person  singular, 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  should  do  this  now.  I  have  very  often  crossed  the  ferry 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  many,  many  months.  I  have  frequently  gone  home 
at  midnight.  I  don’t  think  there  is  an  hour  in  the  night  I  have  not  crossed 
the  ferry  going  to  and  from  business;  during  that  thirty-five  years  I  have  been 
away  six  times,  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  w-as  twenty-one  years. 
The  directors  during  that  time  have  met  but  four  times  when  I  was  not  present. 
When  I  joined  the  company  less  than  $250,000  would  have  bought  all  it  had. 
We  can  leave  it  to-day  with  $150,000,000.  IVe  had  at  that  time  an  outdoor  and 
indoor  staff  consisting  of  about  forty.  The  company  has  now  between  7000 
and  8000. 

I  remember  in  the  old  days  when  we  had  a  death  I  had  to  go  out  and  borrow 
money.  Now  we  have  a  death  every  minute  during  all  the  working  hours  of 
all  the  working  days  oi  the  year.  Capital  and  surplus,  as  I  have  said,  were 
practically  gone.  They  now  amount  to  $15,000,000.  That  is,  they  did  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  another  $1,000,000  will  go  on  during 
another  year,  which  will  enable  us  to  give  $1,000,000  away  to  non-participating 
policyholders  during  the  ne.xt  year.  We  were  ten  years  working  the  company- 
up  to  $2, 000,000.  We  are  now  adding  $2,000,000  a  month.  During  all  those  years 
I  have  received  an  average  of  $50,000  a  year  to  my  pecuniary  disadvantage,  but  I 
had  a  motive.  1  was  offered  as  a  guarantee  fifteen  years  ago  $100,000  to  go  else¬ 
where.  I  think  that  covers  the  main  thing  I  wished  to  state,  to  which  I  will 
add  only  the  fact  I  trust  I  will  be  forgiven  for  the  implied  egotism  involved  in 
this  statement. 

Q.  Was  your  salary  fixed  at  $100,000  by  the  finance  committee  or  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  finance  committee?  A.  It  was  recommended  by  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  full  board  at  a  stated  meeting,  which  recommendation  was  ap¬ 
proved,  confirmed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Hegeman  explained  in  detail  the  method  of  conducting  the  industrial 
business,  the  duties  of  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents  and  agents. 

James  M.  Craig,  actuary  of  the  Metropolitan,  was  questioned  as  to  the  methods 
employed  in  declaring  dividends  on  industrial  and  other  policies.  His  testimony 
was  entirely  technical,  relating  to  the  work  of  the  actuarial  department,  and 
while  lengthy,  was  of  interest  only  to  expert  life  insurance  men. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  E.  MULLANEY. 

Mr.  Mullaney  is  the  caretaker  of  the  house  in  Albany  occupied  by  A.  C. 
Fields,  chief  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Mutual  Life.  Mullaney  testified 
that  he  had  been  caretaker  of  the  Mutual’s  present  Albany  house,  at  619  Madison 
avenue,  for  four  years,  but  that  he  had  been  in  other  houses  maintained  by  the 
company  for  ten  years.  The  last  time  that  he  saw  A.  C.  Fields,  on  whose  ac¬ 
count  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  maintained,  was  two  months  ago.  Fields 
was  in  Albany  then.  Witness  did  not  know  where  he  is  at  present.  Until  re¬ 
cently  Fields  had  paid  him  his  wages,  which  were  $75  a  month,  together  with 
the  keep  of  himself  and  family.  Lately  he  had  been  paid  by  a  clerk  in  the 
Mutual’s  sunply  department. 

Counsel  put  in  evidence  seventeen  or  eighteen  Mutual  vouchers  signed  by 
Mullaney  for  amounts  received  by  him  betw-een  March  7,  1900,  and  March  15, 
1905.  These  vouchers  showed  that  Mullaney  got  from  the  Jlutual  in  that  period 
$5737.  Two  of  these  vouchers  had  been  brought  out  before,  and  both  sh.owed 
that  Mullaney  was  paid  for  “legal  services”  and  expenses.  Among  the  vouchers 
there  were  several  for  legal  services- and  others  for  “sundries”  and  traveling 
expenses.  All  the  payments  made  by  the  Mutual  to  Mullaney  between  March 
14,  1900,  and  November  29  of  the  same  year  were  charged  to  sundries,  and  all 
the  payments  between  January  31,  1903,  and  December  7,  1904,  to  legal  expenses. 

One  voucher  dated  January  IS,  1905,  was  for  “traveling  expenses”  for  $550. 
IMullaney  said  that  he  had  gone  back  and  forth  between  Albany  and  New  Yorl^ 
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for  Fields  a  good  many  limes.  These  trips  were  made  on  business  for  the 
.\1  utual. 

Counsel  asked  the  witness  whether  or  not  he  had  ever  bought  any  railroad 
tickets  for  Fields.  He  replied  that  he  had  bought  tiekets  for  Fields.  Mr. 

Fields  used  to  tell  him  when  he  was  going  away,  and  Mullaney  used  to  go  to 

the  station,  buy  the  ticket  and  have  it  all  ready  for  Mr.  Fields  at  the  Mutual’s 
house. 

Adjourned. 

I’l'oeeed i  1IK.S  of  Krlrlny,  November  lb. 

The  first  witness  was  W'illiam  Barnes,  Sr.,  of  Albany,  formerly  Insurance 
Superintendent  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  testimony  of  previous  wit¬ 
nesses  it  had  been  shown  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  received  certain  surns  from  the 
insurance  company,  and  he  was  now  a  voluntary  witness  to  explain  the  pay¬ 
ments.  He  testified  that  for  a  time  he  received  a  salary  of  $2000  a  year  from  the 

Mutual,  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York  Life  as  compensation  for  legal  serv- 
iees.  He  had  given  advice  to  various  officers,  had  argued  before  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  repealing  section  56  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  code.  He  also  submitted  plans  for  a  system  of  perpetual  annuities  similar 
to  those  issued  by  the  British  Government.  He  also  devised  a  plan  to  enable 
employers  to  insure  the  lives  of  their  employees  en  bloc.  For  his  suggestions 
and  advice  the  companies  paid  him  as  stated. 

Actuary  James  M.  Craig  was  recalled  and  examined  mainly  as  to  the  cost  of  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance,  counsel  for  the  committee  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  why 
it  was  so  much  higher  than  for  ordinary  life.  The  fact  was  dieted  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  industrials  was  greater  and  the  cost  of  securing  the  business  double 
that  in  the  other  lines,  henee  the  greater  cost. 

PRESIDENT  HEGEMAN  RECALLED. 

Mr.  liegeman  having  resumed  the  witness  stand,  counsel  for  the  committee 
read  letters  from  three  or  four  policyholders  in  the  Metropolitan  complaining 
that  they  had  not  received  such  treatment  as  they  had  expected.  A  sample  of 
these  complaints  follows: 

“Some  years  ago  1  insured  my  mother-in-law  for  about  $70.  1  paid  regularly 

until  it  w'as  fully  paid.  On  September  10,  1S89,  the  agent  told  me  he  could  get 
a  paid-up  policy.  He  said  if  the  old  lady  lived  six  years  and  300  days  I  would 
get  $24;  as  she  lived  past  that  age  I  got  nothing.” 

Counsel  read  further  the  author’s  objections  to  this  result,  and  his  question 
as  to  what  he  could  do  about  it.  Turning  again  to  the  witness,  he  asked: 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  that?  A.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  man  evi¬ 
dently  preferred  to  lose  his  mother-in-law. 

Counsel  then  asked  what,  jesting  aside,  the  company  would  do  in  such  a  case? 
Mr.  Hegeraan  answered  that  all  such  business  had  passed  out  of  his  hands  years 
ago,  since  B  was  so  vast  that  no  one  mind  could  deal  with  it.  The  policy  of  the 
company  is  to  be  generous  to  a  fault.  If  the  agents  do  wrong  we  put  them  out 
and  punish  them.  We  try  to  keep  our  ranks  pure. 

Chairman  Armstrong  remarked  that  he  dicin't  see  why  the  man  should  get 
anything  when  he  knew  he  was  taking  out  term  insurance.  Haley  Fiske,  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan,  said:  “If  a  family  was  in  distress  we  would  pay 
the  money  anyway,  whether  we  had  to  or  not.” 

Q.  Do  you  deal  with  matters  in  accordance  with  such  paternalism?  We 
go  beyond  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Hegeman  said  that  the  complaints  referred  to  specific  cases,  and  he  would 
have  the  facts  regarding  them  looked  up.  “It  would  be  remarkable.”  he  said, 
“if  there  were  not  complaints,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  just,  but  the  policy 
of  the  company  is  to  do  right  and  sacrifice  had  agents.  It  doesn’t  need  a  very 
high  degree  of  morality  to  do  that.  It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  company. 


December  9,  1903,  at  per  cent,  which  was  canceled  on  December  31  of  that 
year.  In  1904  there  was  another  loan  of  $100,000  at  IJi  per  cent.  In  1905  the 
Metropolitan  loaned  $1,000,000  to  William  A.  Read  &  Co.  at  3  per  cent.  Of  this 
loan  there  is  at  present  $350,000  outstanding.  Mr.  Hegeman  regarded  the  rates 
of  interest  charged  on  the  Read  loans  as  pretty  close  to  the  market  rates,  but 
the  Wall  street  quotations  at  those  dates  were  shown  to  have  been  somewhat 
higher. 

XIr.  Hegeman  then  said  that  the  Read  loans  at  low  interest  rates  were  made 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  loans  to  President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life 
and  Trustee  Silas  B.  Duteher  of  the  Metropolitan  were  made  by  way  of  recom¬ 
pense  for  services  rendered.  Mr.  Read,  along  with  Mr.  McCall  and  Mr.  Duteher, 
liad  rendered  universal  services  to  the  Metropolitan.  Letters  from  policyholders 
inquiring  about  the  valuations  of  securities  were  referred  to  Mr.  Read,  and  he 
advised  the  officers  of  the  company  generally. 

Mr.  Hegeman  couldn’t  say  what  percentage  of  the  securities  bought  by  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  last  ten  years  came  from  Vermilye  &  Co.  The  Metropolitan 
has  at  present  bonds  and  stocks  valued  at  $73,000,000,  and  counsel  seemecl  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  of  this  amount  almost  $50,000,000  worth  were  purchased  from 
Vermilye  &  Co.  President  Hegeman  could  give  no  figures  in  regard  to  this 
estimate,  but  he  estimated  that  most  of  the  company’s  business  had  been  done 
with  that  firm. 

In  having  Vermilye  &  Co.  apmaise  the  value  of  its  securities  for  its  annual 
report  to  the  State  Insurance  Department,  Mr.  Hegeman  said  the  company 
sent  merely  a  list  of  its  holdings  to  the  firm,  and  the  firm  filled  in  the  values. 
Mr.  Hegeman  said  that  he  had  frequently  compared  the  valuations  put  upon 
the  securities  by  Vermilye  &  Co.  with  the  various  prices  quoted,  and  he  stated 
further  that  he  had  written  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  asked 
him  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  having  the  company  get  its  valuations 
from  Vermilye  &  Co.,  and  the  Superintendent  had  replied  there  was  not. 

Counsel  called  attention  to  various  other  transactions  with  Vermilye  &  Co. 
and  W.  A.  Read  &  Co.,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  they  had  been  profitable  to 
those  firms.  Mr.  Hegeman  did  not  know  about  that,  but  maintained  that  their 
dealings  with  these  bankers  had  been  profitable  to  the  Metropolitan. 

Counsel  questioned  Mr.  Hegeman  in  regard  to  the  Metropolitan’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  syndicate  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,- 
000.  William  A.  Read  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  managers  of  this  syndicate.  The 
Xletropolitan  subscribed  to  the  syndicate  at  92%,  and  then  availed  itself  of  the 
option  to  withdraw  the  bonds,  paying  93,  or  half  a  point  more  than  the  com¬ 
pany  was  obliged  to  pay. 

Tire  W'estern  Pacific  is  only  a  projected  road  and  as  yet  has  no  earnings. 
XIr.  Hegeman  said  the  company  withdrew  the  bonds  at  half  a  point  above  the 
market  because  the  officers  thought  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  so. 

.Mr.  Hegeman  was  asked  as  to  whether  any  officers  or  trustees  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  had  received  money  from  the  banking  firms.  He  said  he  had  carried 
an  account  with  Vermilye  &  Co.  for  almost  twenty  years.  About  twenty  per¬ 
sons,  orphans  and  widows  and  others  who  were  out  of  the  country,  had  left 
their  affairs  in  his  hands.  Their  affairs  had  necessitated  him  keeping  an  account, 
and  he  selected  Vermilye  &  Co. 

He  also  kept  a  speculative  account  of  his  own  with  the  firm.  Mr.  Hegeman 
said  that  although  he  had  mentioned  handling  moneys  for  other  people,  it  was 
all  merged  in  one  account.  This  account  was  transferred  to  William  A.  Read 
&  Co.  after  Mr.  Read  left  Vermilye  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hegeman  had  no  understanding  with  Vermilye  &  Co.  as  to  the  amount 
01  interest  he  was  to  be  charged  or  as  to  the  checks  that  he  was  to  receive.  Mr. 
Hegeman  said  that  he  might  have  data  in  regard  to  some  of  the  payments,  but 
not  all  of  them. 

DEPOSITS  WITHOUT  INTEREST. 


POLITICAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Further  examination  elieiled  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  had  made  eon- 
tributions  to  political  campaigns,  and  Mr.  Hegeman  testified: 

We  contributed  to  two  campaign  committees  in  1896,  and  only  two.  We  gave 
$1000  to  I  he  Palmer  and  Buckner  sound  money  Democrats,  and  $7500  to  the 
National  Republican  Committee.  That  was  in  the  year  when  the  16  to  1  heresy 
was  rampant.  Our  directors  felt  that  it  was  more  a  matter  of  morals  than  of 
politics.  The  finance  committee  authorized  the  officers  to  pay  the  amount,  and 
the  board  ratified  it.  They  felt  justified  as  a  stock  company  in  doing  so.  The 
difference  between  the  two  amounts  was  that  which  we  felt  would  apply  to  their 
local  value,  as  working  forces. 

When  he  was  asked  if  any  payments  had  been  made  in  local  or  State  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  witness  replied:  “Never,  to  my  knowledge.” 

Referring  to  a  statement  submitted  by  the  company  regarding  payments  made 
to  Judge  Hamilton  for  legal  services,  counsel  read  the  list,  showing  that 
Hamilton  received  $1000  a  year  in  1892.  1893  and  1894,  and  in  1895  he  was  paid 
$1500.  The  follow’ing  items  were  read: 

“In  re  Illinois.  Missouri  and  New  York,  and  also  $500  in  re  Missouri.  In 
1896  and  1897,  $100'3  and  $1350  in  re  Missouri.  There  w'as  also  a  payment  of 
$10,000,  which  was  said  to  be  partly  for  the  services  of  Schuyler  S.  Ord,  C.  P. 
Ellebree  and  others.  In  1897,  $3300;  in  1898,  $2000;  in  1899.  $2500,  and  in  1900, 

1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1901,  $1000  each.” 

Q.  Is  the  payment  of  Mav  5,  1904,  the  last  payment?  A.  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  XIr.  Hamilton  was  in  your  service  from  1892  to  1894,  and 
received  $1000  and  extra  payments?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  was  Mr.  Hamilton  paid  this  general  retainer? 
Mainly  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  hostile  legislation. 

THE  XIETROPOLITAN’S  BANKING  ARRANGEMENT. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  President  Hegeman  was  examined  at  length  regard¬ 
ing  its  transactions  with  the  banking  firm  of  V^ermilye  &  Co.  It  was  shown 
that  the  company  bought  and  sold  securities  and  made  loans  through  this  firm 
up  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution  some  months  ago,  when  the  partners  separated 
and  the  Metropolitan  continued  business  with  W.  A.  Read,  one  of  the  retiring 
partners. 

The  Metropolitan.  Mr.  Hegeman  said,  had  selected  Vermilye  &  Co.  at  first 
because  the  insurance  company  knew  them  to  be  bankers  of  high  standing.  In 
a  short  time  the  Metropolitan  came  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  firm, 
and  saw  no  reason  for  parceling  out  the  business.  He  declared  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  had  made  a  handsome  profit  both  on  the  securities  which  it  had  bought 
from  Vermilye  &  Co.,  and  on  its  syndicate  participations  through  that  firm. 
Within  the  last  few  months  the  house  of  Vermilye  &  Co.  parted,  and  we 
naturally  went  with  XIr.  Read,  as  he  was  the  person  with  whom  we  did  our 
business,  and  we  have  bought  and  sold  most  of  our  securities  in  the  last  year 
with  Mr.  Read’s  house. 

The  amount  deposited  by  the  Xletropolitan  with  William  A,  Read  &  Co.  when 
that  firm  started  up  was  $500,000.  This  amount  was  carried  with  the  firm 

through  April,  Xlay  and  June  of  the  present  year  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
The  Metropolitan’s  deposit  with  Vermilye  &  Co.  at  the  time  when  XIr.  Read 
left  the  firm  was  $115,000,  and  had  never  exceeded  $200,000.  Counsel  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  increased  deposit  had  been  made  with  the  Read  firm  to  help 
it  start  in  business.  XIr.  Hegeman  said  he  wouldn’t  like  to  say  that  it  had. 

Counsel  took  up  first  the  collateral  loans  made  to  XIr.  Read  by  the 

Metropolitan.  The  first  one  was  on  Xlay  20,  1901.  It  was  a  demand  loan 
for  $200,000.  The  interest  rate  charged  was  only  1%  per  cent.  This  loan 
was  paid  on  December  31,  1901.  On  XIarch  27,  1902.  there  was  a  loan  for 
the  same  amount  at  2  per  cent.  This  also  was  paid  on  December  30, 

1902,  a  day  or  two  before  the  Xletropolitan’s  annual  report  is  issued.  On 

January  2,  three  days  later,  appears  another  loan  of  $100,00(1  at  2  per  cent.  This 
was  paid  on  January  13  of  that  year.  There  was  a  further  loan  of  $100,000  on 


In  the  course  of  the  examination  it  was  shown  that  one  of  the  institutions 
which  has  had  money  from  the  Xletropolitan  without  paying  interest  is  the 
Xletropolitan  Bank.  Mr.  Hegeman  owns  500  shares  in  that  institution,  and 
others  of  the  officers  are  interested.  The  Metropolitan  Company  is  a  big  stock¬ 
holder.  The  life  insurance  company  carried  $600,000  for  three  months  in  that 
institution  with  no  interest  charge.  XIr.  Hegeman  said  this  concession  was  made 
to  help  the  bank  get  a  start.  It  was  organized  only  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Hamilton  Trust  Company,  of  which  Silas  B.  Duteher,  a  member  of  the 
Xletropolitan’s  board  of  directors  and  also  a  member  of  the  company’s  finance 
committee,  is  president,  had  $100, (XK)  for  two  or  three  years  without  any  interest 
charge.  President  Hegeman  is  a  shareholder  in  this  company,  as  is  the  Metro¬ 
politan. 

“JOE  HOWARD’S”  RETAINER  FROXI  THE  XIUTUAL. 


Joe  Howard,  journalist,  admitted  that  he  had  received  $19,125  from  the 
Xlutual  for  press  work  since  1899.  He  had,  he  testified,  been  in  the  pay  of  that 
company  since  1860,  and  the  Equitable  also  had  contributed  to  his  income. 
When  Henry  B.  Hyde  was  alive,  he  said,  he  got  various  sums,  but  when  James 
Hazen  came  into  power  his  compensation  was  fixed  at  $2500  a  year.  Howard  did 
not  hesitate  about  saying  that  he  was  out  for  money,  but  he  declared  em¬ 
phatically  that  he  had  never  written  a  word  of  insurance  to  any  paper  from 
which  he  was  drawing  a  salary.  Besides  doing  general  “press”  work  for  the 
companies,  he  wrote  advertisements.  Referring  to  the  money  which  he  madi^, 
Howard  said:  “I  am  like  a  charcoal  filter.  It  goes  in  one  end  and  comes  out 
the  other,  and  there  is  no  residuum.  All  I  want  is  the  money.”  Howard  said 
be  couldn’t  help  it  if  the  payments  to  him  had  been  charged  on  the  Mutual’s 
books  to  legal  expenses.  (Jne  payment  of  $2500,  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
“repayable  on  demand,”  had,  he  said,  been  canceled  by  services  rendered. 
.\djourned. 

I’rooeedlnusi  of  Montlay,  November  13. 


A  greater  part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the  examination  of  President 
John  R.  Hegeman  of  the  Xletropolitan,  relative  to  his  dealings  with  the  firm  of 
Vermilye  &  Co.  and  Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co.  Counsel  for  the  committee  produced 
a  statement  furnished  by  XIr.  Hegeman  showing  the  loans  he  had  secured  from 
the  bankers  named,  aggregating  about  $70,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
him.  It  appeared  that  he  was  charged  interest  on  various  sums  at  4%  to  6  per 
cent,  but  subsequently  was  allowed  rebates  that  brought  his  interest  down  to 
1%  per  cent.  Checks  of  the  firm  for  the  rebates  were  drawn  to  some  individual 
who  then  drew  his  check  in  favor  of  XIr.  Hegeman.  The  following  is  the  state¬ 
ment  submitted  by  Mr.  Hegeman: 


Quarter  Ended: 

lune  30,  1902 . 

Sept.  30,  1902 . 

Dec.  31,  1902 . 

XIarch  30,  1903 . 

Tune  30,  1903 . 

Sept.  30,  1903 . 

Dec.  31,  1903 . 

March  31,  1904 . 

June  30,  1904 . 

Sept.  30,  1904 . 

Dec.  31,  1904 . 

XIarch  31.  1905 . 


Interest  at  4% 
Per  Cent. 
$7,376.17 
8,055.66 
8,144.34 
9,20893 
10,201.80 
10,354.00 
8,645.07 
8,286.01 
8,645.57 
9,199.95 
8,573.32 
7.733  69 


Reate  to  1% 

Per  Cent. 

$4,917.44 
5,370.44 
5,429.50  1 

6.139.95  1 

6,801.20 
6,903.20  I 
5.763.81  I 
5,624.00 
5,763.91 
6,133.30 
5,682.14  ' 

5.155.79 


George  T.  Hollister,  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Vermilye  &  Co.,  testi¬ 
fied  that  these  rebates  were  allowed  Mr.  Hegeman  because  he  was  a  valued 
customer,  and  checks  were  drawn  in  this  roundabout  way  in  his  favor  because 
the  firm  did  not  wish  clerks  in  the  office  to  know  that  such  favors  were  granted 
to  special  customers,- lest  the  fact  should  become  known  to  others. 
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George  W.  Palmer,  confidential  bookkeeper  for  Mackay  &  Co.,  formerly  Ver- 
milye  &  Co.,  testified: 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  in  drawing  these  checks  for  rebates  of  interest  as 
given  to  Mr.  Hegeman?  A.  After  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1902,  the 
practice  was  to  draw  a  check  to  some  member  of  the  firm  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  4%  per  cent,  which  Mr.  Hegeman  was  charged,  and  1%  per  cent,  in 
other  words,  for  3  per  cent,  the  amount  of  rebate. 

Accounts  were  read  showing  that  checks  had  been  drawn  in  favor  of  A.  S. 
Fairchild,  G.  W.  Hollister  and  others  for  amounts  ranging  from  $6903  to  $4917. 
The  witness  said  that  Mr.  Fairchild  was  not  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William 
A.  Read  &  Co.  or  of  Vermilye  &  Co.  He  was  unable  to  remember  who  had 
instructed  him  to  prepare  these  checks  to  the  order  of  the  partners.  The  checks 
were  drawn  on  various  banks,  and  other  than  that  the  witness  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  disposition  of  them  after  they  had  been  received  by  the  part¬ 
ners.  The  last  one,  he  explained,  was  the  only  one  that  he  could  trace,  and  that 
had  been  drawn  in  favor  of  Mr.  Read  and  deposited  with  his  personal  account 
with  Vermilye  &  Co.  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  Mr.  Hegeman’s  account  was  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  Vermilye  &  Co.  always  treated  it  as  his  individual  account. 

MR.  HEGEMAN’S  SYND1C.A.TE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Counsel  then  asked  Mr.  Hegeman  to  resume  the  witness  chair,  and  a  list  of 
Mr.  Hegeman’s  syndicate  participations  was  offered  in  evidence  as  follows: 


Amount  of 

Date  and  Name  of  Syndicate:  Participation. 

1895 — Northern  Ohio  Railway .  $50,000 

1895 —  Lehigh  and  New  York  Railway .  JO, 000 

*.... — Metropolitan  Street  Railway .  2tX),000 

1896 —  Pittsburg  and  Thomasville  Railroad .  100,000 

1897 —  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad .  100,000 

*1898 — Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad .  200,000 

1898 —  Macleade  Construction  Company  .  104,000 

1899 —  New  York  Gas,  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company .  300,000 

1899 — Wisconsin  Central  Reorganization .  25,000 

•  _ — St.  Joseph  Stock  Yard  Company .  100,000 

_ — Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  .  100,000 

1901 — Seaboard  Air  Line .  100,000 

♦  _ —American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company .  100,000 

1901 —  Allis-Chainers  Company  .  100,000 

1902 —  Milwau^re  Gas  Light  Company .  200,0J0 

1902 — MassacWusetts  Gas  Company  .  100,000 

1902 — Detroit  Edison  Company  .  50,000 

*  _ — Cincinnati,  Indiana  and  Western  Railroad .  100,000 

1902 —  Atlantic  Coast  Line  .  100,000 

1903 —  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railroad .  200,000 

*1904 — Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company  .  lOO.OoO 

1904 —  Peoples  Gas  and  Coke  Company .  200,000 

1904 — Wabash-Pittsburg  Terminal  .  150.000 

1904 — Soo  Line  .  250,000 


*  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  did  not  participate  in  these,  but 
bought  securities  from  the  syndicate  managers. 

Q.  Have  you  the  amounts  of  your  syndicate  transactions?  A.  Yes,  they  netted 
me  about  $48,000. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  “paid  the  company?”  That  is  an 
amount,  $16,(X)0,  which  I  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  representing 
what  might  be  claimed  I  had  made  out  of  sales  made  by  the  syndicate  to  the 
company.  That  was  in  May  or  June,  1905. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  calculate  that  payment?  A.  It  was  made  by  my 
bookkeeper,  based  on  the  proportion  of  profits  applicable  to  that  sale. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  led  you  to  take  such  action?  A.  It  grew  out  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  arose  from  the  Equitable  affairs.  I  had  not  before,  nor  have  I 
since,  perceived  any  violation  of  morals  in  what  I  did.  I  called  in  several 
friends  for  consultation.  None  of  them  saw  anything  wrong,  but  one  said  that 
if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  transactions  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  do  not  admit  any  such  doubt.  For  example, 
there  are  various  banks  that  buy  up  whole  issues  of  those  bonds.  If  I  should 
chance  to  have  shares  in  one  of  those  banks,  and  they  made  any  profit,  I  should 
receive  a  dividend.  I  cannot  see  any  impropriety  in  that.  .Vt  one  time  I  owned 
100  shares  of  Steel  stock.  They  made  a  bid  on  the  steel  work  of  one  of  our 
buildings.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  the  bid  was  accepted  or  not,  but  of 
course  if  it  was  I  would  get  a  profit.  In  these  syndicate  matters,  I  had  no  de¬ 
cisive  voice.  I  was  in  the  position  of  a  minority  stockholder.  It  has  not 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  doing  a  wrong;  if  I  had,  I  wouldn’t  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Hughes  remarked  that  as  this  question  had  been  threshed  out  with  other 
witnesses,  there  wasn’t  time  to  pursue  it  further.  He  added:  Of  course,  you 
would  recognize  the  impropriety  of  making  anything  as  a  private  individual  out 
of  profits  to  which  your  company  contributed. 

Counsel  referred  to  a  Wabash  syndicate,  whose  bonds  the  Metropolitan  pur¬ 
chased  to  the  extent  qf  over  $1,000,000.  President  Hegeman  had  .$150,000  interest. 

Q.  Did  you  recall  the  questions  made  by  certain  Commissioners,  one  of  them 
from  Tennessee,  following  the  Equitable  disclosures?  A.  I  do. 

Counsel  then  read  what  purported  to  be  Mr.  Hegeman’s  answer  to  the 
question:  “Neither  from  any  past  or  present  sales  of  securities  by  the  company 
has  any  officer  made  any  profit.” 

Q.  It  was  not  intended  in  that  answer  to  say  that  no  officer  had  in  the  past 
received  any  such  benefit?  A.  No,  sir.  It  was  explained  that  this  answer  was 
made  after  the  return  by  Mr.  Hegeman  of  syndicate  profits  to  the  Metropolitan. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  at  any  time  any  securities  on  margins,  which  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  syndicate  operations?  A.  I  think  not. 

THE  METROPOLITAN’S  REAL  ESTATE. 

Counsel  then  took  up  the  question  of  real  estate  held  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  calling  the  witness’s  attention  to  the  amount  canted 
by  his  company  in  the  annual  report,  under  the  title  of  “Book  Values  of  Real 
Estate.”  ITie  amount  was  $16,806,932.86.  .  .  a  ■ 

Q.  How  much  of  that  represents  property  in  New  York  city?  A.  .“ypproxi- 
mately  $14,000,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  building  of  your  company  at  Madison  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street?  A.  I  cannot  state  definitely,  as  the  comptroller’s  depart¬ 
ment,  under  Mr.  Ecker,  has  charge  of  all  real  estate,  building  construction, 
rents,  etc. 

Q.  What  committee  is  in  charge  of  building  operations?  A.  The  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  company  in  direct  charge. 

Counsel  then  asked  the  witness  whether  any  officers  of  his  company  were  re¬ 
lated  to  Messrs.  Heddon  of  the  Heddon  Construction  Company,  who  had  the 
contract  for  the  Madison  avenue  building. 

Mr.  Hegeman  replied  negatively,  and  said  that  the  building  was  constructed 
by  contract,  all  the  minor  work  being  paid  for  by  the  company,  and  Mr.  Heddon 
receiving  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  as  his  paymerit  for  supervising  the  work. 

Q.  Was  that  an  economical  method  of  construction?  A.  We  think  it  is. 

(5.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  has  been  rather  large,  compared  to  the  cost 
of~other  buildings?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  that  it  has.  I  personally  try  to  see 
that  the  building  expenses  are  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

Counsel  asked  questions  in  detail  concerning  the  sale  of  the  Westmmster 


Hotel  property  and  the  purchase  by  the  company  of  the  Seymour  Hotel.  Mr. 
Hegeman  told  the  questioner  that  his  company  invested  largely  in  mortgages 
on  real  estate,  and  that  the  Westminster  Hotel  property  was  obtained  through 
foreclosure. 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  comptroller  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
was  allowed  to  take  the  stand  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hegeman  and  explain  real 
estate  matters.  He  said  that  the  company  had  traded  the  Westminster  Hotel 
property  for  the  property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Nine¬ 
teenth  street.  The  latter  property  was  then  traded  last  spring  for  the  Seymour 
Hotel. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  interest  in  the  Seymour  Hotel  property? 
A.  About  $650,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  Parker  Hotel  building?  A.  $1,500,000,  with  a 
lien  of  $800,000. 

O.  You  contemplated  an  investment  of  $1,200,000  in  that?  A.  Yes. 

Witness  testified  regarding  the  sale  of  the  company’s  building  in  Pine  street, 
the  broker  handling  the  transaction  receiving  $8000  or  $9000  in  commissions,  the 
company  realizing  a  profit  of  $100,000. 

Counsel  then  went  into  the  matter  of  the  German-American  building,  at  3.5 
Nassau  street.  The  witness  said  that  it  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  various 
property  and  valued  at  $2,200,000.  It  was  also  disposed  of  through  exchange  by 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  witness  explained  that  the  broker  received  only  $5000  commission, 
although  he  was  entitled  to  $27,000.  He  asked  $20,000  more  than  Mr.  Ecker  was 
willing  to  pay,  and  the  matter  was  arranged  by  a  cut  in  the  commission. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  you  paid  Frank  E.  Smith  in  commissions  for 
the  past  year?  A.  $20,000,  I  should  think. 

The  witness,  in  referring  to  the  Metropolitan’s  home  office  building,  said  that 
only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  rooms  were  now  vacant.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
space  is  occupied  by  the  company.  Mr.  Ecker  said  that  the  growth  of  their 
business  forced  them  to  build  the  large  extension. 

Q.  What  amount  is  the  company  charged  with  for  office  rent?  A.  The  same 
as~other  tenants,  except  in  the  case  of  executive  offices,  which  are  charged  at  a 
higher  rate,  because  they  are  better  furnished.  The  entire  amount  is  $250,000. 
The  aver.age  cost  is  $1.79  per  square  foot. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  A.  McCALL  RECALLED. 

President  McCall  was  asked  to  take  the  witness  stand  again,  and  was  asked 
about  the  present  location  of  Judge  Andrew  Hamilton.  Mr.  McCall  stated  that 
Judge  Hamilton  was  abroad,  in  ill-health,  and  was,  he  believed,  taking  the 
baths  at  some  health  resort. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  company  to  have  Mr.  Hamilton  remain  abroad 
until  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation?  -\.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  him  here. 

Q.  He  is  still  under  the  retainer  of  your  company?  A.  He  has  not  had  any 
money  from  us  in  months. 

O.  You  have  not  discharged  him?  A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  way  of  obtaining  from  him  an  accounting 
for  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  that  had  been  placed  in  his  hands?  A.  I 
have  not  given  that  any  thought  since  I  testified. 

O.  Have  not  your  brother  tiustees  taken  action  requesting  you  to  require  him 
to  account?  A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  of  the  desirability  of  such  accounting  been  taken  up  at 
all  by  your  board?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

Q.  What  has  been  done?  A.  Of  my  own  motion  with  the  board,  I  executed 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Hughes  took  the  paper  and  read: 

“To  the  Board  of  Trustees:  In  my  testimony  before  the  special  legislative 
committee  of  this  State,  referring  to  the  advancement  of  $235,000  on  account  of 
recent  purchases  of  the  company’s  annex  property  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Elm,  Leonard,  Centre  and  Worth  streets,  I  sated  that  there  were  unsettled  bills 
of  1905  outstanding  of  Judge  Hamilton  which  might  be  regarded  as  offsets, 
leaving  net  amount  due  about  $70,000.  I  desire  to  place  on  our  record  an  addi¬ 
tional  statement  that  if  the  said  sum  of  $235,000  advanced  to  Judge  Hamilton  is 
not  repaid  by  him  to  the  company  on  or  before  December  15,  1905,  then  it  will 
be  my  duty  and  obligation  as  expressed  in  my  testimony  aforesaid  to  pay  to  the 
company  said  amount  of  $235,000  on  or  before  December  31,  1903.  New  York. 
October  9,  1905.  (Signed)  John  A.  McCall.” 

O.  What  action  was  taken  upon  the  presentation  of  that  paper?  A.  That  was 
accepted  and  filed  with  the  archives  of  the  company. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  by  your  board  of  trustees  or  any  suggestion  made 
in  the  board  that  exclusive  of  the  $235,000  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  paid  to  Judge  Hamilton  for  which  you  have  nothing  but  his  receipt?  A. 
That  was  not  considered  because  that  question  was  not  up  for  discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  McCall  promised  to  communicate  with  Judge  Hamilton,  and  ask  him  to 
return  and  testify  before  the  committee.  He  submitted  a  report  of  the  special 
committee  of  trustees  relative  to  payments  for  legislative  matters.  After  reciting 
that  the  committee  believes  that  it  is  the  duy  of  the  management  of  a  life 
insurance  company  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  defend  and  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  policyholders,  they  recommend  that  vouchers  be  filed  for  every 
expense  incurred  in  such  matters,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  what  action  had  been  taken  relative  to  legislative  matters. 

Adjourned. 

Prooeediiiffs  of  Ttie.xtlay,  November  14. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  session,  counsel  of  the  committee  read  several  letters 
signed  “T.  D.  J.,”  address  to  “F.,”  regarding  legislative  matters  at  Albany. 
The  writer  is  T.  D.  Jordan,  then  controller  of  the  Equitable,  and  the  person 
addressed  is  A.  C.  Fields,  head  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Mutual  Life, 
whose  house  of  entertainment  at  Albany  became  notorious.  The  letters  directed 
attention  to  certain  bills  pending,  with  the  intimation  that  they  should  be 
killed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  HYDE. 

Mr.  Hyde  testified  that  he  is  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  soon  after  became  connected  with  the  Equitable  as  second  vice-president. 

O.  What  were  your  duties  at  that  time?  A.  I  had  always  been  brought  up,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  slight  digression  as  to  the  history  of  my  connection 
with  the  society — I  had  always  been  brought  up  to  consider  it  my  legitimate 
life  work  to  succeed  mv  father  in  the  Equitable,  and  my  education .  from  my 
earliest  youth,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  tended  in  that  direction.  I  bad 
traveled  with  my  father  all  over  Europe  for  a  great  many  years,  and  had  trans 
lated  much  French  and  German  life  insurance  business  for  him,  and  had  been 
present  at  many  of  the  important  conferences  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  at  the  end  had  a  large  general  knowledge  of  routine  affairs  of  the  society 
long  before  I  left  the  university,  and  had  an  elementary  sketch  of  its  cor¬ 
respondence.  Then  I  had  been  all  over  this  country,  previous  to  my  going  into 
business,  with  my  father  and  Mr.  Frank  Ballard,  now  deceased,  then  our  super¬ 
intendent  of  agencies.  He  had  instilled  into  me  his  theories  about  the  business 
of  life  insurance,  and  from  my  earliest  youth  I  expected  to  make  it,  and  hoped 
to  make  it,  my  life  work.  Also  a  year  or  more  before  graduating  from  college. 
I  think  two  years,  I  became  a  director  of  the  society  and  attended  its  annual 
meetings,  and  I  thought  I  felt  more  qualified  to  go  into  the  life  insurance 
business  than  if  I  had  not  known  anything  about  it.  I  had  expected  to  make 
my  life  work  life  insurance  business,  and  had  lived  in  a  life  insurance  atmos¬ 
phere  from  my  earliest  youth. 
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So  when  I  went  down  there  I  made  it  my  business  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  work  of  the  different  departments  by  visiting  the  departments,  and  had 
conferences  with  the  different  heads  of  departments,  and  had  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  acting  at  that  time  as  assistant  to  Mr.  James  Alexander,  who 
was  then,  though  vice-president,  owing  to  my  father’s  severe  illness,  acting  as 
president,  and  he  began  by  turning  over  to  me  routine  matters,  and  gradually 
more  and  more  important  matters,  occupying  himself  especially  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  business  as  I  was  attending  to  the  routine  inside  business.  1  did 
not  make  it  my  business  to  attend  to  everything  being  done,  as  that  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  I  would  have  been  swamped  by  the  task.  I  assumed  that 
everything  being  done  was  being  rightly  done  and  had  the  sanction  of  the 
proper  authorities  and  the  sanction  of  custom. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  salary  when  you  first  became  connected  with  the  company? 
A.  No,  sir;  a  salary  was  offered  to  me,  and  I  declined  to  take  one.  In  the  year 
1900  I  received  a  salary  of  $30,000.  That  salary  was  continued  into  the  following 
year,  1901;  then  my  salary  was  raised  to  $75,000,  which  lasted  during  the  year 
1902,  and  during  the  years  1903,  1904,  1905;  up  to  my  resignation  in  June  my 
salary  was  $100,000. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  increase  of  salary  from  $30,000  to  $75,000  in  1902?  A.  Be¬ 
cause  in  that  time — about  that  time  or  soon  after  that — I  became  chairman  of 
the  finance  executive  committee  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  occupied  that  position  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  who  resigned 
in  spite  of  our  common  effort  to  continue  him  in  that  post,  and  thereupon  I 
took  that  position — that  post — and  which  post  carried  with  it  a  certain  salary, 
and  it  increased  my  duties  and  responsibilities  very  much. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  prior  to  that  time,  that  is,  what  had  been  your  duty 
])rior  to  this  increase  of  salary  in  1902?  A.  My  duties  had  been  that  of  assistant 
to  the  president,  having  had  the  general  supervision  of  the  post,  and  my  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  directed  toward  finance  and  eeneral  executive  work. 

Q.  When  you  became  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  you  and  Mr.  Squires 
were  given  charge  of  the  matters  of  the  purchases  and  sales?  A.  Yes,  sir,  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time,  you  had  not  had  any  such  charge;  had  not  e.>:ercised 
any  such  control?  A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  will  read  upon  the  record,  subject  to  correction  from  the  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  May  and  June  last,  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions: 

“The  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  committee,  on  motion,  resolved  that  a 
sub-committee  be  appointed  composed  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  to  buy  and 
sell  at  their  discretion  such  stocks  as  the  society  has  been  in  the  habit  of  deal¬ 
ing  in,  and  to  report  any  such  purchases  or  sales  as  soon  as  made  to  the  full 
committee  for  their  approval.” 

O.  As  a  practical  matter,  did  you  have  any  other  duties  after  you  became 
chairman  in  addition  to  those  that  you  had  previously — the  actual  work  of  the 
society?  A.  Oh!  my  duties  were  constantly  increasing  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  as  Mr.  Alexander  was  growing  older,  and  was  not  always  present  at  the 
office,  and  more  business  matters  were  brought  to  my  attention. 

Q.  Who  fixed  the  amount  of  the  salary  at  ^>75,090  in  1902?  A.  That  was  fixed 
by  the  president  and  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

O.  Was  it  done  entirely  without  your  knowledge  in  advance?  .\.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  salary  increase  from  $75.fKK)  to  $100,000  in  1903?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Hyde’s  holdings  in  subsidiary  comi)anies  was 
placed  in  evidence: 

Commercial  Triist  Company  of  Philadelphia,  100  shares. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company,  300  shares. 

Fidelity  Trust  Company,  100  shares. 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  10  shares. 

Franklin  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  lOO  shares. 

l.awyers  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  150  shares. 

T^awyers  Mortgage  Company.  100  shares. 

Mortgage  Trust  Company,  100  shares. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  550  shares. 

Union  National  Bank  of  Newark.  100  share.s. 

^Ir.  Hyde  was  questioned  at  length  regarding  the  syndicate  transactions  of 
‘‘James  H.  Hyde  and  Associates,”  particulars  of  which  have  been  printed  here¬ 
tofore.  Counsel  was  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Hyde  was  aware 
that  syndicate  shares  allotted  to  George  H.  Squire,  trustee,  were  really  in  the 
interest  of  the  Equitable  and  some  of  its  officers;  Mr.  Hyde  denied  such 
knowledge,  but  testified  that  he  made  the  allotment  to  Squire  at  the  request  of 
President  James  W.  .Mexander.  The  money  to  pay  for  Squire’s  assessments 
was  drawn  from  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Hyde  was  vice- 
])resident.  The  profits  from  the  Squire  syndicate  transactions  went  to  the  credit 
of  the  Alexander  and  Jordan  account. 

Q.  How  did  yoxi  keep  a  record  of  your  syndicate  operations?  A.  The  different 
papers  on  that  subiect  were  kept  in  envelopes.  I'here  were  no  books  kept  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  envelopes?  A.  They  were  kept  in  my  office,  by  the  various 
cle^rks  in  my  office,  and  in  my  absence  all  these  syndicate  matters  were  directed 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Alexander. 

Q.  Did  William  H.  McIntyre  have  anything  to  do  with  them?  A.  In  a 
general  way,  he  did. 

O.  Did  you  say  that  the  papers  that  were  in  envelopes  relating  to  participa¬ 
tions  of  Janjes  H.  Hyde  and  Associates  were  kept  by  Mr.  Alexander  in  your 
absence?  *  A.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstand  me;  I  meant  to  say  this:  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  my  absence  from  the  office  or  my  absence  abroad,  directed  the  James 
H.  Hyde  and  Associates  syndicate  transactions.  I  don’t  think  the  papers  were 
in  his  physical  possession;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  under  date  of  March  6,  1903,  from  the  president  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  which  is  in  effect  that  the  verbal  understanding  is 
confirmed  that  both  the  deposit  and  loan  account  in  the  name  of  George  H. 
Squire,  trustee,  belonged  to  the  Equitable  Fife  Assurance  Society,  and  Mr. 
Squire  was  not  interested  in  either  account,  and  was  in  no  way  resiionsible 
therefor,  and  that  Mr.  Squire,  his  executors  or  administrators  should  be  held 
responsible  therefor,  and  it  was  on  the  books  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
subject  to  draft  either  by  Thomas  D.  Jordan,  William  McIntyre  or  George  H. 
Squire,  and  that  appears  to  be  acknowledged  by  a  letter  of  the  same  date  by 
George  H.  Squire,  certified  to  by  William  H.  McIntyre,  to  the  same  effect. 
Now,  were  these  transactions  know.n  to  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

THAT  MYSTERIOUS  ALEXANDER-JORDAN  ACCOUNT 

O.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  J.  W.  Alexander  No.  3  account?  A.  t 
heard  of  that  first  in  the— I  want  to  get  this  date  correct — in  the  fall  of  1902. 
That  date  is  a  matter  of  record.  Is  that  date  right?  I  think  it  is. 

Witness’s  Counsel — Yes,  you  mean  when  you  signed  that  paper? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  paper  do  you  refer  to?  .\.  A  paper — a  promise  of  indemnity,  guar- 
antee. 

O.  M'ill  you  state  the  manner  in  which  this  account  was  brought  to  your 
attention,  and  what  facts  you  learned  about  it?  A.  Mr.  Alexander,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  told  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Jordan  had  incurred  certain  large 
expenses  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Alexander,  as  president 
of  the  society,  asked  me  as  vice-president  of  the  society  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  promising  them  the  indemnity  of  the  Equitable, 
which  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  I  have  since  learned,  regarded  as  a 
guarantee  on  my  behalf  of  the  Equitable.  Mr,  Alexander  and  Mr.  Tfjrdan  did 


not  want,  in  case  of  their  decease,  to  have  their  estates  liable  for  this  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  for  what  purpose  this  account  had  been  used?  A.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  stated  to  me  the  purpose.  It  was  threefold.  First,  to  settle  suits  which 
might  tie  up  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  a  long  litigation,  and  generally  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  business,  cause  great  complication  and  make  a  great  deal  of  loss 
in  time  and  bother;  and  the  second  purpose  was  the  purchase  of  stock,  as  this 
stock  from  old  stockholders  had  been  bid  up  by  speculative  interests  to  a 
fictitious  value,  basing  their  value  on  the  rights  of  the  stock  in  the  surplus. 
This  was  brought  up  to  our  agents  in  the  field,  being  used  as  an  argument 
against  them  in  canvassing  and  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  try  to  coun¬ 
teract  that  as  far  as  possible.  Then  the  third  purpose  was  political  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Q.  What  were  they  so  far  as  you  were  informed?  A.  I  know  of  only  one  of 
those,  which  was  to  the  last  Presidential  campaign. 

O.  In  what  amount?  A.  $25,000. 

(J.  And  to  w'hom  made?  A.  Made  to  Mr.  Bliss  at  his  request  through  Mr. 
Frick. 

p.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  amount  of  this  contribution  was  obtained  by 
a  draft  upon  this  Alexander  and  Jordan  account?  A.  So  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Hyde  testified  that  a  previous  contribution  of  $25,000  to  the  same  political 
campaign  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  while  the  witness  was  abroad. 
Counsel  went  extensively  into  syndicate  transactions  made  through  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Hyde  was  vice-president  at  a  salary  of 
$12,500  a  year.  ^Vitness  explained  that  he  had  been  very  active  in  the  interests 
of  the  trust  company,  as  it  was  a  valuable  asset  of  the  Equitable,  but  he  did 
not  know  about  the  Alexander  and  Jordan  account. 

MR.  HYDE  HELPS  TO  PAY  THE  MYSTERIOUS  ACCOUNT. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  liquidate  this  loan 
account  last  summer?  A.  The  banking  department  requested  the  payment  of 
the  loan,  and  the  individuals  on  the  loan — namely,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Jor¬ 
dan — raised  as  much  money  as  they  were  able  to  raise  on  this  thing,  and  fail¬ 
ing  by  a  certain  amount  they  appealed  to  me,  and  I  considered  myself  bound  by 
my  letter  and  I  made  good  the  balance,  which  was,  I  think,  a  very  generous 
thing  on  my  part  to  do,  as  I  had  gotten  absolutely  no  benefit  from  this  account 
and  the  amount  was  a  very  large  one. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  not  your  understanding  that  any  of  the  individuals  had  per¬ 
sonally  benefited  from  the  account,  was  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said,  “having  raised  as  much  as  possible  on  this  thing”;  what 
do  you  mean  by  “this  thing”?  A.  For  the  payment  the  Equitable  repudiated 
the  loan,  and  the  banking  department  then  directed  the  trust  company  to  turn 
toward  the  individuals. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  contribute  to  the  liquidation  of  that  loan?  A.  $212,000 — 
just  one-half  of  the  amount  of  my  much-criticised  salary. 

Q.  $212,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  whom  was  that  payment  made?  A.  I  was  present  at  no  meeting 
concerning  the  settlement  or  payment  of  this  thing,  and  I  paid  my  check  to 
my  counsel,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  when  the  loan  was  discharged?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  certain  stock  interest  in  the  Equitable  to  Mr. 
Ryan  was  there  any  arrangement  made  for  the  disposition  of  this  loan?  A.  No, 
sir;  the  Equitable  repudiated - 

Q.  Was  the  matter  of  the  liquidation  of  this  J.  W.  Alexander  No.  3  account 
at  all  in  contemplation  at  that  time  as  far  as  you  know?  A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Ryan 
had  no  more  connection  with  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  interest  which  had  been  charged  upon  this  loan  with 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  was  thrown  off?  A.  I  can’t  tell  you  that.  I 
don’t  know.  That  is  a  trust  company  matter, 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  any  part  of  the  moneys  which  you  used  in  reduction  of 
the  loan  or  were  you  reimbursed  through  the  sale  of  any  stock  interest  by  the 
lujuitable?  A.  No,  sir;  I  paid  them  a  specified  amount  of  money  and  got 
nothing  out  of  it. 

O.  And  the  balance  of  $607,645.70,  according  to  your  understanding,  was  paid 
by  Mr.  Alexander? 

Mr.  Untemyer — Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  balance;  whatever  the 
balance  was,  w'as  paid,  and  the  Equitable  paid  nothing. 

EX-GOVERNOR  ODELL  AND  THE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hyde  testified  that  then  Governor  Odell’s  claim  of  $75,000  on  account  of 
his  holdings  in  the  Shipbuilding  Company  was  settled  by  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  and  not  by  the  Equitable. 

y.  Did  Mr.  Harriman  ever  suggest  that  the  claim  should  be  settled?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  He  suggested  to  me  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rumor  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  and  as  the  Equitable  Life  has  a  large  interest  in  that  charter, 
and  as  that  charter  is  very  valuable,  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  was 
considered  the  advisability  of  making  that  settlement. 

y.  I  don’t  quite  understand;  can  you  elaborate  that?  What  was  said  to  you 
by  Mr.  Harriman  as  to  anything  that  could  be  done  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company?  A.  I  suppose  he  feared  retaliatory  measures  on 
the  part  of  that  powerful  gentleman. 

O.  Why  did  he  fear  retaliatory  measures?  A.  He  seemed  to  think  so. 

0.  In  what  form  w^as  that  suggestion  made?  A.  In  just  that  naked  form. 

Q.  That  there  was  danger  that  the  charter  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
would  be  repealed?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Do  you  know’  under  what  name  it  was  incorporated — the  original  com¬ 
pany?  A.  No,  sir,  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  details. 

y.  I  want  you  to  state  specifically,  and  understanding  the  importance  that 
the  statement  should  be  accurate  and  definite,  just  what  Mr.  Harriman  said  upon 
that  point?  A.  He  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  settlement,  in  view  of  this 
powerful  interest  in  Albany  that  W’as  antagonistic  to  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  I  have  thought  it  over  carefully,  and  that  is  as  clear  and  succinct  as  I 
can  make  it. 

Mr.  Hyde  testified  that  in  1904  Mr.  Frick  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  secure  the  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  France. 

O.  Did  any  other  of  the  directors  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Ambassador¬ 
ship?  A.  Later — considerably  later.  I  think  their  reasons  for  taking  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  in  my  absence  from  this  country  have  become  very  obvious 
since  then. 

O.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  think  they  thought  they  could  acquit 
themselves  of  their  friendly  duty  of  stewardship  with  great  profit  to  themselves. 

O.  To  whom  do  you  refer?  A.  Bo  the  person  who  suggested  it. 

6.  Anybody  else?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Harriman  would  not  have  looked  on  it 
witli  great  regret. 

Mr.  Hyde  said  that  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Schiff  in  regard  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dorship  last  fall,  but  he  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  Mr.  Schiff  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inception  of  the  idea,  so  far  as  he  knew’.  He  said  he 
would  try  to  use  his  friendly  offices. 

THINKS  FRICK  REPORT  UNFAIR 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  Mr.  Flarriman  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Frick  committee  or  in  regard  to  the  work  of  that  committee  or  its  report? 
A.  He  led  me  to  believe,  through  a  mutual  friend,  that  the  reports  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  very  friendly  to  me,  and  did  everything  he  could  to  dissuade 
me  from  selling  my  stock,  at  the  same  time  doing  everything  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  knife  me  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  stock. 
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Counsel — Those  are  very  serious  statements,  Mr.  Hyde.  “Yes,”  the  witness 
replied,  leaning  forward  and  resting  his  chin  on  his  hands,  as’  he  had  done 
from  time  to  time  while  on  th.e  stand,  “and  I  have  spent  many  sleepless  nights 
reflecting  on  them  and  long,  sad  days.” 

Q.  Do  you  make  this  statement  as  a  matter  of  reflection  and  conclusion,  or 
do  you  base  it  upon  actual  interviews  with  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Frick,  and 
upon  statements  made?  A.  On  both;  on  reflection  and  interviews. 

8.  You  have  said  that  the  committee  injured  you?  A.  I  think  so. 

_.  Is  that  based  upon  any  facts  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge  directly, 
or  upon  statements  made  by  others?  A.  Both.  ’ 

Q.  And  upon  what  facts  known  to  you  directly  is  it  based?  A.  Because  I  do 
not  think  their  investigations,  nor  their  report,  was  in  all  details  fair. 

Q.  You  inferred  from  the  result  of  their  proceedings?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I 
think  that  they  did  that  by  conspiracy— I  say  that  word  after  considerable  re¬ 
flection — to  deprive  me  of  my  rights  and  seize  control  of  the  society. 

Q.  What  right  have  you  to  think  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  held  the 
control  of  the  stock?  A.  I  think  they  were  doing  everything  they  could  to 
destroy  that,  posing  meanwhile  as  my  friends,  while  on  the  other  side  I  was 
being  attacked  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  his  friends  under  the  sham  of  mutualiza¬ 
tion. 

y.  Your  statements  with  regard  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  injure  you 
are  of  very  serious  import?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  facts  which  would  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Frick  committee  in  its  report  were  designed  to  be  unjust 
to  you?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  investigated  the  facts  thoroughly. 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYNDICATE. 

E.  H.  Harriman  figured  largely  in  Mr.  Hyde’s  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific  preferred  stock  syndicate.  He  said  that  Mr.  Harriman  asked 
him  to  go  into  the  syndicate  on  behalf  of  the  society,  or  rather  suggested  partici¬ 
pation  as  an  investment,  and  that  Mr.  Alexander  also  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Harriman  on  the  matter.  As  the  society  had  made  considerable  profits 
out  of  its  previous  operations  in  the  securities  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Mr.  Hyde 
was  not  averse  to  the  securities  in  themselves.  He  said  that  the  interests  in  the 
Equitable  were  believers  in  the  Union  Pacific  properties  and  their  management. 
Mr.  Harriman  explained  to  him,  he  continued,  that  it  was  a  holding  syndicate, 
and  he  himself  thought  that  it  was  quite  proper  for  the  society  to  tie  up  the 
$2,600,000  involved  in  this  operation  for  five  years,  in  view  of  the  properties  them¬ 
selves  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  case. 

Q.  Was  it  explained  to  you  by  Mr.  Harriman  that  the  purpose  of  this  was  to 
facilitate  control  of  the  property?  A.  In  a  very  general  way. 

Q.  You  understood  that  to  be  the  purpose?  A.  Well,  a  $50,000,000  holding  in 
a  $100,000,000  company  would,  I  think,  come  pretty  near  to  controlling  the  prop¬ 
erty;  but  that  was  not  my  purpose  in  going  into  it;  it  was  an  investment  for 
the  society. 

Q.  But  a  collateral  incident  of  that  investment  would  be  the  facilitation  of  the 
control?  A.  Y'es,  but  that  was  not  e.xpressly  discussed. 

Q.  But  thoroughly  understood?  A.  Well,  obviously. 

Mr.  Hyde  said  that  he  had  obtained  the  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  relieving 
him  of  pCTSonal  responsibility  in  this  syndicate  at  the  latter’s  suggestion  in 
January  of  1903,  and  that  this  confirmed  his  previous  idea  that  he  had  taken  the 
participation  solely  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  why  Mr.  Hyde  did  not  then  have  the  society  sign  the  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  the  witness  replied  that  Mr.  Harriman  had  requested  him  to 
sign  it  as  an  individual,  inasmuch  as  all  other  persons  had  signed  it  in  that  way 
“He  said  it  was  better  in  that  way,”  said  Mr.  Hyde,  “and  I  presumed  that 
he  had  some  good  business  reason  for  it.” 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Schiff  about  the  matter?  A.  No. 
Mr.  Schiff  has  testified  that  he  always  considered  me  as  an  individual  in  this 

Mr.  Schiff  says  so  it  is  probably  so,  but  if  Mr.  Schiff  had  examined, 

which  he  says  he  has  not,  the  Equitable’s  check,  and  ascertained  also  that  the 
securities  were  never  in  my  possession,  but  in  the  society’s  possession;  if  he 
had  also  ascertained  that  his  son  and  a  member  of  his  firm  came  to  the  Equitable 
and  requested  that  it  be  carried  as  an  investment,  and  not  as  a  syndicate  in  our 
annual  published  statement,  he  would  have  ascertained  that  I  as  an  individual 
had  notiung  to  do  with  it.  And  I  would  like  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 

and  placed  on  the  record,  that  I  made  no  profit  on  this  thing,  and  had  ab¬ 

solutely  no  connection  with  it. 

Q.  \  our  position,  as  I  understood  it,  Mr.  Hyde,  is  that  you  have  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  no  obligation  to  make  good  a  loss?  A.  And  no  interest. 

Q.  And  no  interest  which  would  entitle  you  to  a  profit?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  Equitable  has  taken  over  the  entire  transaction. 

Mr.  Hyde  said  that  he  had  understood  always  that  the  securities  were  paid  for 
by  tlm  Equitable  and  acouired  from  the  syndicate  managers,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Henry  Rogers  Winthrop,  financial  manager  of  the  society,  announced 
when  Mr.  Hyde  could  not  inform  Mr.  Hughes,  that  the  certificates  stood  in  the 
name  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  indorsed  in  blank. 

Adjourned. 


Second  Supplement  to  the  Handy  Guide  for  1905. 

The  second  supplement  to  the  1905  edition  of  The  Handy  Guide  to  Pre¬ 
mium  Rates,  Applications  and  Policies  has  been  issued  by  The  Spectator 
Company,  thereby  bringing  that  standard  work  fully  up  to  date.  New 
policy  forms  and  premium  rates  of  a  number  of  companies  are  presented, 
embracing  such  changes  as  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  months. 
The  supplement  is  furnished  to  all  subscribers  of  The  Handy  Guide, 
1905  edition,  at  25  cents  per  copy,  the  price  to  non-subscribers  being 
50  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  three  supplements,  the  third  to  be  issued 
early  in  January,  1906,  will  be  received  at  75  cents.  Those  who  have  not 
already  purchased  the  1905  edition  of  The  Handy  Guide  should  send  in 
their  orders  at  once  at  the  rate  of  $2.75,  inclusive  of  the  three  supple¬ 
ments,  or  $2  without.  Address  all  orders  to  the  publishers.  The  Spec¬ 
tator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


Missouri  and  the  New  York  Life. 

On  November  8,  Superintendent  Vandiver  of  Missouri  suspended  the 
license  of  the  New  York  Life  to  operate  in  Missouri.  He  stated  that  the 
action  was  taken  principally  on  account  of  the  large  lobby  fund  main¬ 
tained  by  the  company  and  disbursed  without  an  accounting  or  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  vouchers,  as  shown  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  investigation 
proceedings  in  New  York.  A  further  explanation  was  given  to  the  effect 
that  the  suspension  only  applied  to  the  writing  of  new  business. 

On  the  following  day  attorneys  for  the  company  applied  to  United 
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States  Circuit  Judge  Adams  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  from  enforcing  his  order.  After  a  long  conference  the  injunction 
was  issued,  and  the  Superintendent  is  ordered  to  show  cause  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20  why  he  should  not  be  so  prevented.  In  the  meantime  “no  attempt, 
in  any  manner,  must  be  made  to  enforce  the  order.” 


The  Mutual  Life  Investigation. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  act  on  the  committee  of  three  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  that  company  from  the  inside.  The  committee  has 
commenced  its  work  by  the  passage  of  a  series  of  resolutions  calling  for 
a  thorough  investigation  into  all  departments  under  five  heads.  James 
B.  Dill  has  been  selected  as  counsel  for  the  committee,  while  Haskins  & 
Sells,  chartered  accountants,  will  make  the  fiscal  examination. 


Commercial  Mutual’s  New  Forms. 

The  new  policy  forms  of  the  Commercial  Mutual-Accident  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  been  designed  with  the  view  to  provide  a  more  attractive  con¬ 
tract  for  persons  engaged  in  those  occupations  classified  as  other  than 
select.  The  company  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  liberalization  has 
been  carried  to  a  very  advanced  stage  in  those  policies  written  on  select 
risks,  but  the  lower  grades  of  risks  have  not  shared  in  these  liberalities 
to  any  noticeable  extent.  In  classes  2,  3,  4  and  5  the  new  policies  are 
notably  free  from  restrictions,  provide  for  payment  of  doctors’  bills  in 
case  of  injury  which  does  not  result  in  loss  of  time;  Identification  and 
registration,  and  $250  or  $500  death  benefit  for  the  beneficiary  it  killed 
while  a  passenger  on  a  common  carrier.  A  special  policy,  class  6,  is 
issued  to  specially  hazardous  risks.  The  death  benefit  is  $500  and  weekly 
indemnity  $6.  Annual  premium,  $9. 


Relative  Coinsurance  Rates. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  of  the  proper  relative  rates  to  be 
charged  by  fire  insurance  companies  tor  insurances  of  various  percent¬ 
ages  of  property  values,  has  been  completed  by  Albert  W.  Whitney, 
professor  of  mathematics  of  the  University  of  California,  under  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  coinsurance  committee  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  committee  report  (including  that  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney)  makes  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-five  pages.  The  investigation  embraced 
eight  classes  of  hazards  and  covered  the  San  Francisco  business  of 
ninety  companies.  One  of  the  results  Is  shown  in  Table  17,  which  is 
appended  hereto: 

RELATIVE  COINSURANCE  RATES,  THE  100  PER  CENT  RATE  BEING 
TAKEN  AT  THAT  TENTH  OF  INSURANCE  TO  VALUE  NEAREST 
TO  THE  POINT  AT  WHICH  THE  CORRESPONDING  COINSUR¬ 
ANCE  RATE  IS  EQUAL  TO  THE  ORDINARY  RATE. 


Ratio  of 
Insurancf.  to 
Value. 

I 

Frame 

Business 

Buildings. 

Contents  of 
Frame  Business 
Buildings. 

i 

Brick  1 

Business  I 

Buildings. 

Contents  of 
Brick  Business 
Buildings. 

1 

Dwellings. 

Contents  of 
Dwellings.  i 

^  £ 

6  rt 

a.  rt  t. 

Contents  of  j 
Special  Hazards 
(Frame.) 

10  per  cent . . . 

300. 

279. 

470. 

245. 

319. 

338. 

177. 

1G4 

20  “  ”... 

215. 

210. 

296. 

193. 

225. 

229. 

150. 

145 

30  “  “  . .  . 

173. 

174. 

218. 

163. 

181. 

179. 

135. 

132 

40  “  ”... 

146. 

151. 

171. 

142. 

154. 

148. 

124. 

123 

50  “  “  .  , . 

120. 

134. 

139. 

125. 

135. 

128. 

114. 

115 

60  “  "... 

112. 

120. 

116. 

111. 

120. 

112. 

107. 

107 

70  “  “  ... 

100. 

109. 

100. 

100. 

109. 

100. 

100. 

100 

80  “  ”... 

yu.5 

100. 

87.3 

90.1 

100. 

90.2 

94. 

93  1 

90  “  ”... 

82.7 

92. 

77.7 

81.5 

92.1 

81.9 

88.6 

86  2 

100  “  ”... 

76.2 

85.2 

69.9 

74. 

85.1 

74.8 

84. 

79.5 

Hamilton  Fire  to  Increase  Capital. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamilton  Fire  of  New  York, 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  be  increased  from 
$150,000— its  present  amount,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $15  each,  all  common  stock— to  $200,010,  divided  into  13,334  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $15  each,  all  common  stock;  or  to  not  more  than  $250,005, 
divided  into  16,667  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $15  each,  all  common  stock,’ 
As  required  by  its  charter,  the  company  has  sent  out  a  thirty-days’ 
notice  to  its  stockholders,  and  a  meeting  of  the  latter  has  been  called  for 
December  14. 


Emmanuel  Case  Again. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Denver  has  held  the  Preferred  Accident  Insurance 
Company  liable  in  this  now  noted  case.  William  H.  Emmanuel,  a 
wealthy  mine  operator  of  Denver,  while  visiting  relatives  at  Catasaqua, 
Pa.,  was  terribly  burned,  it  was  said  through  accidental  means,  while 
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bathing.  The  cause  of  the  burns  was  never  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 
He  died  in  great  agony  and  gave  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  burns 
w'hich  caused  his  death.  The  company  contested  on  the  ground  that 
notification  of  the  accident  W'as  not  given  in  the  regular  way  and  the 
company  believed  that  Emmanual  met  w’ith  foul  play,  but  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  refused  to  give  the  name  of  the  party  suspected  by  the 
company  of  having  caused  the  burns.  The  court  holds  the  company 
liable  for  $5000,  the  face  of  the  policy. 


Detroit  Conference  Meeting. 

The  Detroit  Conference  will  meet  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  on 
November  22,  23  and  24.  Besides  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting 
there  will  be  presented  a  special  report  of  the  executive  committee  on 
applications  and  admission  of  new  members  and  seating  delegates.  The 
following  papers  will  be  read; 

“Is  It  Advisable  to  Change  Our  Policy  Fee  System  in  Order  to  Prevent 
Lapses  and  Unnecessary  Loss,”  C.  H.  Boyer,  General  Accident  Com¬ 
panies;  “The  Value  of  Profit-Sharing  Contracts,”  D.  E.  Thomas,  National 
Casualty  Company;  paper  by  George  E.  McNeill,  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Accident  Association;  “How  May  the  Company  Best  Find  Protection 
Against  Irresponsible  and  Unreliable  Agents,”  Horace  W.  Corey,  Great 
Eastern  Casualty  and  Indemnity  Company;  “Advertising  for  Agents,” 
A.  A.  Smith,  Continental  Casualty  Company;  “Health  Insurance,”  J.  A. 
McCoy,  United  States  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book. 

The  Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Record,  in  the  course  of  a  page 
article  upon  The  Insurance  Year  Book,  says; 

Year  by  year  The  Insurance  Year  Book,  published  by  The  Spectator 
Company  of  New  York,  grow's  in  value.  *  *  ♦  The  whole  work 
*  *  *  runs  into  1805  closely-printed  pages  of  minute  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding,  chiefly,  the  insurance  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  shows  signs  at  every  point  of  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
care  and  of  exhaustiveness.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most  perfect  publication 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  The  Spec¬ 
tator  Company. 

The  Record  speaks  of  the  Fire  Department  and  Water  Supply  data  as 
“a  mass  of  information  of  the  greatest  value  to  insurance  offices.”  It 
further  says; 

The  accounts  of  the  life  offices  are  analyzed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  refinement,  no  less  than  47  elaborate  exhibits  being  founded  upon 
them.  »  *  *  To  fully  enumerate  the  contents  of  The  Insurance  Year 
Book  would  be  a  considerable  undertaking  in  Itself.  We  will  leave  a 
closer  examination,  heartily  commending  the  work  as  a  vast  storehouse 
of  insurance  data,  to  our  readers. 


Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  Insurance  Investigation. 

In  an  interview  on  his  return  from  Europe  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  the  following  to  say  regarding  the  insurance  investigation; 

This  insurance  affair  has  made  a  profound  impression  throughout  Europe.  It 
is  amazing  that  Americans  are  willing  to  lend  their  good  name  to  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  where  they  can  not  or  do  not  have  time  to  perform  their  duties.  They 
are  simply  decoy  ducks.  The  men  we  need  are  those  that  can  lend  their  money, 
and  their  good  names,  too,  and  guard  both  jealously.  To  control  such  evils,  we 
should  have  men  in  office  who  are  not  money  grabbers,  who  have  retired  from 
business,  and  who  will  conduct  their  public  offices  as  they  would  their  own 
private  business.  Our  business  and  moral  standing  has  been  lowered  in  tbe 
estimation  of  Europe  by  the  disclosures  in  the  insurance  investigation. 

He  was  asked:  “Are  you  a  director  in  any  company?” 

"No,  not  one.  I  have  been  asked  time  and  gam,  but  I  reply  that  if  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  a  good  one  I  will  trust  my  dollars  with  it,  but  not  my  name.  That 
is  sacred. 


The  Brown  Book  of  Life  Insurance  Economics. 

The  1905  edition  of  The  Brown  Book  of  Life  Insurance  Economics,  18.S5-1894, 
1895-1904,  has  been  issued,  after  some  delay  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  author, 
Benjamin  F.  Brown.  This  work  is  a  complete  digest  of  interest,  surplus  earn¬ 
ings  and  expenses  in  the  leading  American  companies,  covering  the  past  two 
decades.  It  analyzes  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  scientific  manner  the  state¬ 
ments  of  life  insurance  companies,  as  reported  to  the  Insurance  Departments  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  leaving  to  the  student  only  the  task  of  drawing 
his  own  conclusions.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  business  of  tbe  past  year 
is  given,  wherein  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  exhibit  are  pointed 
out.  The  Brown  Book  sells  at  $2  per  copy,  and  may  be  ordered  through  The 
Spectator  Company,  135  William  street,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


_ The  Citizens  Mutual  Fire  of  Boston  has  entered  New  Hampshire. 

_ The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  opened  its  new  office  building  last  week. 

Many  prominent  company  officials  were  present. 

_ Under  section  4194  of  the  Vermont  statutes,  which  provides  for  the  licensing 

of  insurance  brokers,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  has  rendered  an  opinion 
that  the  residence  of  a  person  licensed  under  the  above  section  is  not  material, 
consequently  the  Insurance  Commissioners  have  sent  out  a  circular  announcing 


that  licenses  as  brokers  will  hereafter  be  issued  to  responsible  parties  applying 
for  same,  irrespective  of  residence. 

— The  local  agency  firm  of  Loring  &  Son,  Portland,  Maine,  will  be  continued 
by  Philip  Q.  Lorii^  and  William  A.  Smarden,  under  the  style  of  Prentiss, 
Loring,  Son  &  Co. 

— Equitable  Life  policyholders  in  Richmond,  Va.,  have  started  a  movement  to 
have  John  Skelton  Williams,  former  president  of  the  Air  Line,  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors. 

— John  T.  Robinson  of  Hartford  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life,  succeeding  his  brother,  Henry  S.  Robinson,  who  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual. 

— The  Security  Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company  has  sent  a  circular  to  its 
policyholders,  advising  them  as  to  certain  details  of  its  management  along 
lines  brought  out  by  the  investigating  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 

— Governor  Blanchard  of  Louisiana  will  present  a  bill  in  the  next  legislature 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  life  insurance  company  under  the  patronage 
and  with  the  backing  of  the  State.  This  scheme  has  been  talked  of  ever  since 
the  investigations  began  in  New  York. 

— The  Southwestern  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
made  a  formal  demand  upon  Insurance  Commissioner  Nichols  that  certain  fire 
companies  be  prohibited  from  transacting  business  in  Washington  because  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  anti-compact  law. 

— Policyholders  of  New  York  companies  met  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  call  of  In¬ 
surance  tommissioner  Clay,  November  10.  Another  meeting  will  be  held  at 
San  Antonio,  November  24.  W.  F.  Beers  of  Galveston  was  nominated  to  repre¬ 
sent  Equitable  policyholders  at  the  annual  election  in  December. 

— J.  H.  De  Veuve  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  organizing  the  Manufacturers  Indem¬ 
nity  Association,  to  have  $200,000  paid-up  capital  and  $50,000  surplus.  Robert 
Oxnaid,  the  beet  sugar  king,  is  reported  to  be  interested  in  the  new  company. 
J.  H.  De  Veuve,  together  with  Frank  Hanford,  manage  the  Lumbermens  In¬ 
demnity  Exchange  of  Seattle. 

— The  engineers  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  have  completed  their  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  fire  protection  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  recommended  improvements 
in  the  water  supply,  additional  membership  in  fire  department,  augmentation 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus,  and  the  installation  of  an  adequate  system  of  fire 
alarm.  The  conflagration  hazard  as  a  whole  is  not  considered  serious. 

— The  Girard  Health  and  Accident  Association  has  been  organized  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  write  business  on  tbe  industrial  or  monthly  payment  plan.  This 
association  operates  under  the  law  governing  beneficial  associations,  and  will 
not  be  required  to  report  to  the  Insurance  Department.  Horace  B.  Meininger, 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Mutual  Accident,  is  president,  and  Thomas  L. 
Pillings,  also  of  the  Commercial,  secretary  and  treasurer;  James  E.  Murray  of 
Pittsburg,  on  the  board  of  directors,  will  manage  tbe  company’s  affairs  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania. 

—At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Surety,  held 
on  November  13,  it  was  voted  to  increase  tbe  company’s  capital  from  $250,000  to 
$.500,000  by  the  issuance  of  2500  shares  of  $100  par  value.  The  additional  shares 
will  be  sold  at  150  to  provide  an  additional  surplus  of  $125,000,  making  the  total 
surplus  $150,000.  With  this  increased  financial  strength  the  company  will  write 
burglary  insurance,  in  addition  to  fidelity  and  surety  lines,  and  will  extend  its 
territory,  the  new  States  to  be  entered  in  the  near  future  being  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts. 

— The  Century  in  1906  promises  to  be  even  more  attractive  than  during  the 
current  year.  There  will  be  the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  “Fenwick’s 
Career,”  a  new  humorous  serial  by  the  creator  of  “Susan  Clegg,”  and  short 
stories  by  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  There  will  be 
authoritative  accounts  of  such  wonderful  work  as  our  construction  of  the  Panama 
canal.  W.  S.  Harwood  will  tell  of  “Saving  California’s  Crops.”  The  director 
of  Cornell’s  School  of  Agriculture,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  will  discuss  the  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  the  young  man  and  the  farm.  There  will  be  many  other 
articles  of  kindred  value  and  interest.  “Lincoln  the  Lawyer”  will  begin  in  the 
December  Century.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  phase  of  Lincoln’s  lite  and  development,  and  his  series  of  papers  will  be 
rich  in  new  valuable  material.  Pictorially,  The  Century  will  be  more  beautiful 
in  1906  than  ever  before — Howard  Chandler  CTiristy’s  pictures  of  the  American 
girl,  in  full  color,  will  be  one  of  many  features. 


WANTED. 

A  few  salaried  men  for  managerial  p)ositions  in  and 
around  New  York.  Excellent  opportunities  for  advancement 
to  right  men.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  etc. 
Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  The  Spectator. 


WHERE  IT  Order  of  Unity  is  popular  and  grows 
1C  U'MrkiAIM  rapidly.  Its  popularity  might  mean  many 
19  IvraUWN  dollars  for  YOU.  Our  representatives 

don’t  have  to  “  write  home  for  money.”  Write  us  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  you  will  learn  why. 

ORDER  OF  UNITY 

Smithfleld  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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The  SPECTATOR: 

1  HE  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal— and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

-r  I  ^31  John. 

Telephone,  j  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  1,.  m,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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Only  a  dozen  or  so  Lloyds  and  inter-insurance  associa¬ 
tions  are  now  transacting  an  active  business  in  New 
York,  another  dozen  still  reporting  nominal  assets  and  a  few 
dollars  of  premiums  yearly  in  order  to  keep  their  so-called 
“charters”  alive.  What  a  change  from  the  palmy  days  of  a 
decade  ago,  when,  for  rapidity  of  incubation  and  growth,  the 
Lloyds  had  mushrooms  badly  beaten  at  their  own  game. 
The  survivors,  being  under  departmental  supervision,  are  now 
obliged  to  file  sworn  statements,  enabling  those  interested  to 
discriminate  between  them;  though  most  of  the  New  York 
associations  which  are  at  present  transacting  any  volume  of 
business  are  reasonably  strong  for  their  size.  The  operation 
of  the  laws  of  New  York  has  served  to  clear  away  a  horde  of 
irresponsible  concerns,  and  has  thus  helped  to  safeguard  the 
business  interests  of  the  country. 

*  *  *  * 

Apropos  of  the  protection  of  the  public,  attention  may 
properly  be  again  directed  to  a  number  of  lightweight 
foreign  companies  which  are  writing  “surplus  lines”  in  this 
country  without  being  licensed  by  any  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.  While  their  policies  are  theoretically  procured 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  law,  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  of  providing  that  the  policies  of  responsible  com¬ 
panies  only  may  be  so  procured.  One  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  intends  to  require  information  concerning  such 
companies  in  future,  and  to  exercise  a  veto  power  against 
any  which  do  not  appear  to  offer  substantial  guarantees  in 
the  direction  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  policy  contracts.  If 
sufficient  express  or  discretionary  authority  is  vested  in  the  . 
State  insurance  officials  of  other  States,  they  might  well 
follow  the  example  thus  set  for  them,  and  save  money  for 
their  constituents. 


The  complete  report  of  the  examination  of  the  Equitable 
Life  made  by  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  as 
of  June  30,  1905,  shows  in  comparison  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  society  as  of  December  31  last,  a  decrease  in 
assets  of  $6,365,317,  an  increase  in  liabilities  of  $12,020,919 
and  a  decrease  in  surplus  of  $18,386,236.  The  increase  in 
liabilities  is  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  natural  growth  of 


the  statutory  reserve  during  the  six  months,  the  actual  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  being  less  than  at  the  close  of  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  loss  in  assets  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the 
Department  reduced  the  real  estate  valuation  by  $4,998,634. 
a  figure  which  it  admits  is  arbitrary  and  may  be  either  de¬ 
creased  or  increased  by  the  report  of  the  real  estate  experts 
now  employed  by  the  society  to  make  a  thorough  valuation  of 
all  properties  owned.  The  item  of  agents’  debit  balances  as¬ 
signed  to  trust  companies,  amounting  to  $5,813,185,  was  also 
taken  from  the  admitted  assets  and  consequently  affected  the 
surplus  to  that  extent,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  as  valid 
an  asset  as  ever,  being  duly  secured  by  assignments  of 
agents’  contracts.  These  two  items  account  for  $10,811,819 
of  the  surplus  decrease  and  had  they  not  been  deducted  the 
assets  would  have  shown  a  gain  in  the  first  six  months  of  over 
four  million  dollars  in  spite  of  the  conservative  valuation 
placed  on  other  investments.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
financial  strength  of  the  Equitable  is  unimpregnable  and  the 
wisdom  of  accumulating  large  funds  in  excess  of  statutory 
requirements  is  somewhat  justified.  Such  reductions  in  the 
case  of  a  company  with  a  smaller  margin  might  result  in  its 
technical  insolvency,  but  the  Equitable  still  has  practically 
intact  that  portion  of  its  surplus  which  has  been  earned  on 
deferred  dividend  policies,  while  the  stricter  valuation  of  its 
assets  will  enable  it  to  show  larger  gains  from  surplus  in¬ 
terest  which,  combined  with  more  economical  management, 
will  speedily  restore  its  funds  to  the  point  at  which  they  were 
reported  at  the  end  of  last  vear. 


The  recent  revelations  before  the  legislative  insurance 
investigating  committee  indicate  very  clearly  that  the 
position  taken  by  The  Spectator  in  1892,  that  the  enormous 
accumulations  the  companies  were  piling  up  was  fraught  with 
danger,  was  correct.  At  that  time  the  accumulations  and 
annual  receipts  of  the  leading  companies  had  reached  a  point 
where  they  became  unwieldy,  taxing  the  best  ability  and 
energy  of  experienced  men  to  handle  and  safeguard  them. 
Since  then  the  business  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lations  accordingly.  Having  hundreds  of  millions  at  their 
command,  it  is  but  natural  that  e.xtravagance  followed,  and 
attention  to  details  became  relaxed.  When  men  were  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  measured  investments  by  the  millions  of  dollars 
where  the  average  business  man  would  make  his  calculations 
only  by  hundreds,  extravagant  ideas  and  unrestrained  ambi¬ 
tions  followed,  with  the  result  that  wastefulness  if  not  reck¬ 
lessness  ensued  in  their  management  of  the  vast  funds  at 
their  disposal.  Supreme  in  their  control,  with  no  one  to  say 
them  nay,  they  risked  the  trust  funds  of  which  they  were  cus¬ 
todians  in  speculative  investments,  or  in  favoring  particular 
business  friends,  or  enterprises  in  which  they  were  personally 
interested.  Many  of  these  investments  brought  but  insignifi¬ 
cant  returns  for  the  improvement  of  the  surplus  and  the 
benefit  of  policyholders,  but  in  the  aggregate  yielded  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  With  a  smaller  volume  of  funds  to  handle, 
the  returns  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  invested.  These  hundreds  of  millions  at  their 
command  accounts  for  syndicate  participations,  subsidiary 
companies,  many  unprofitable  real  estate  holdings  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  various  directions.  This  does  not  imply  intentional 
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mismanagement  on  the  part  of  executive  officers,  but  they 
were  simply  overburdened  with  an  unwieldy  volume  of  assets, 
from  which  they  were  bound  to  get  some  returns,  if  not  the 
best  that  more  careful  study  of  business  conditions  might 
have  secured.  The  unreasonable  craving  on  the  part  of  com- 
])any  officers  for  “bigness,”  for  beating  each  other  in  the  race 
for  business  and  in  the  accumulation  of  funds,  or  leading  the 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  world  is  responsible  for  all 
the  scandals  that  are  now  being  brought  to  light  and  widely 
disseminated  to  the  prejudice  of  life  insurance  in  general. 
'I'hey  have  accomplished  their  object,  but  at  what  a  cost. 
How  long  this  contest  between  the  “racers”  might  have  gone 
on  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  recent  events  have  called  a  halt 
to  their  ambitions  and  given  them  fair  warning  that  the  time 
has  come  for  them  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  interests 
of  policyholders,  to  exercise  strict  economy  and  avoid  specu¬ 
lative  investments.  President  Morton  of  the  Equitable  has 
indicated  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  for  he  has 
stated  that  the  reforms  he  has  introduced  will  save  the  com¬ 
pany  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  other  companies 
have  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  reform,  and  the  results  will 
make  themselves  felt  in  future  dividends  to  policyholders. 
( )ne  stroke  of  economy  that  President  ?»Iorton  announced  was 
a  reduction  of  salaries  twenty  per  cent.  Had  the  salaries  been 
cut  fifty  per  cent  the  move  would  have  been  more  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  i)ractices  in  other  great  corporations,  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  Ecputable  would  not  have  lost  a  single 
officer.  While  in  the  past,  company  managers  have  ignored 
the  advice  given  them  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  growth  of  their 
business,  the  public  has  now  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  smaller  and  more  conservatively  man¬ 
aged  companies  will,  in  the  future,  have  the  preference  in  the 
competition  for  new  business. 


SENATOR  DRYDEN  is  still  pressing  his  campaign  in 
favor  of  Federal  supervision  of  insurance.  It  is  rei)orted 
that  he  recently  had  an  interview  with  I’resident  Roosevelt 
when  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  it  is  expected  tluit  the 
President,  in  his  forthcoming  message  to  Congress,  will 
recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  confer  super¬ 
visory  authority  over  insurance  upon  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  .\n  existing  law  authorizes  that  De¬ 
partment  to  gather  insurance  statistics,  but  it  is  not  made 
compulsory  upon  the  companies  to  furnish  them,  hence  the 
law  is  virtually  of  no  effect.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public  and  to  insurance  interests,  demanding 
careful  consideration  before  any  law  is  passed,  lest  an  at¬ 
tempted  reform  of  the  existing  evils  of  State  su])ervision 
makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  Recent  events  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  State  supervision  is  wholly  inadeciuate  to  prevent 
gfross  abuses  in  insurance  matters,  either  from  defective  laws 
or  from  their  inefficient  administration,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  public  would  have  greater  confidence  in  official  gov¬ 
ernments  reports  on  insurance  companies  than  it  has  in  the 
present  State  reports.  But  unless  Congress  legislates  to 
make  Federal  supervision  supersede  entirely  the  supervision 
now  vested  in  some  fifty  different  States  and  Territories,  any 
action  it  may  take  will  be  superfluous  and  an  aggravation. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  override  the 


authority  of  a  State  over  corporations  doing  business  within 
its  borders,  and  there  will  unquestionably  be  a  prolonged 
struggle  before  the  old  doctrine  of  States  rights  can  be  over¬ 
come.  Insurance  companies  are  such  liberal  contributors  to 
the  revenues  of  the  several  States  by  means  of  taxes,  licenses, 
fees,  etc. — to  say  nothing  of  official  “graft”- — that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  surrender  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  without  a  contest.  Unless,  however.  Federal  super¬ 
vision  can  be  made  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  present  in¬ 
efficient  methods,  it  is  not  worth  contending  for.  No  half¬ 
way  measures  will  be  satisfactory  to  either  the  public  or  to 
insurance  interests.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  who  is  presumed  to 
voice  the  views  of  Senator  Dryden  on  the  subject,  in  a  paper 
read  before  tbe  Civics  Clubs,  of  the  Oranges  of  New  Jersey, 
among  other  reasons  given  in  favor  of  Federal  supervision, 
said : 

Overlegislation  in  its  most  pernicious  form  affects  the  interests  of 
policyholders  to  an  extent  which  would  seem  incredible  if  the  facts 
were  not  incontrovertible.  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  this  subject  for 
want  of  time,  but  the  statement  will  suffice  that  during  the  last  five 
years  alone  over  3000  hills,  one  way  or  another  affecting  insurance 
companies,  have  been  introduced  into  the  different  State  legislatures. 
Of  course  of  this  large  number  only  a  small  proportion  have  become 
laws.  It  is  the  same  problem  of  “the  seen  and  the  unseen”  in  politics 
as  in  economics.  A  let  alone  policy  would  be  fatal.  Manifestly,  this 
is  a  condition  which  should  not  e.xist,  and  which  will  not  continue  to 
exist  if  the  bill  of  Senator  Dryden  providing  for  Federal  supervision 
and  control  is  enacted  and  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that,  since  the  report  was  first  made  that 
the  Lloyds  of  London  would,  through  a  brokerage  firm  having  offices 
both  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  write  upon  American  risks  at  satis¬ 
factory  rates  and  without  a  warranty  as  to  line  or  rate,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  have  been  made  of  surplus  line  brokers  for  policies 
on  the  no-tariff  forms.  We  ha\e  investigated  the  matter  and  can¬ 
not  learn  that  the  proposed  plan  (which  practically  means  a  cut  in 
rates)  has  been  adopted,  or  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  by  any  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  Lloyds  outside  of  the  firm  mentioned.  Brokers  with  a 
long  experience  with  the  Lloyds  of  London  state  that  these  experi¬ 
ments  on  rates,  and  other  irregular  methods,  with  Lloyd  underwriters 
in  London  leak  out  at  odd  times,  hut  are  never  lasting.  They  come  to 
grief  usually  as  soon  as  their  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  business 
offered  is  discovered. 

Another  low  rate  in  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  and  automatic  sprinkler,  is  that  of  the  Gorham  Silver  Com¬ 
pany,  386-390  Fifth  avenue.  The  building  rate  is  13  cents,  rents  ii 
cents,  use  and  occupancy  1 1  cents,  and  contents  26  cents.  This  jtasses 
for  a  superior  risk  and  the  companies  are  all  anxious  for  lines. 

The  companies  interested  in  the  McFadden  cotton  loss,  in  the  Bush 
stores  last  June,  decided  that  the  sound  value  of  the  property  should 
he  governed  by  the  closing  quotations  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
fire,  which  occurred  at  8  A.  M.  Now  they  are  confronted  by  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  that  the  price  shall  be  the  quotations  at  2 
P.  M.  succeeding  the  hour  of  the  fire,  which  the  companies  decline  to 
accept.  A  friendly  law  suit  upon  an  agreed  state  of  facts  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  settle  it. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters  has  just  been  issued  for  the  six  months  ending  October 
31.  The  general  expense  account  shows  receipts  from  assessments  of 
$53,925-57,  from  electric  department  $27,602.99,  from  loss  adjustments 
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$54,527.  The  expenditures  for  survey  department  salaries  were  $20,- 
6S9,  sundries  $3590;  electric  department  salaries  $16,821,  sundries 
$1487;  loss  department  salaries  $7372,  sundries,  including  adjustments, 
$43,569-  The  patrol  account  shows  receipts  from  assessments  of  $45,- 
375,  other  sources  $48,597,  from  licensed  agents  $3,403.32.  The  latter 
sum  was  passed  over  to  the  fire  patrol  relief  fund.  The  total  outgo 
w'as  $94,288.26.  The  general  fund  carries  a  cash  balance  forward  of 
$51,451.09,  and  the  patrol  fund  $90,849.01. 

Lines  on  fireproof  buildings  seem  pretty  liberal  when  the  Western 
Union  building,  which  has  twice  suffered  fire,  shows  the  total  in¬ 
surance  of  $730,000,  in  seven  companies,  one  of  them  carrying  $300,000 
and  the  smallest  $50,000.  That  is  one  of  the  straws  which  show  how 
the  companies  are  treating  choice  city  risks  at  the  present  time. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  rates  on  buildings  and  contents  is  one  of 
tlie  illustrations  of  the  schedule  system  not  yet  understood  by  the 
veterans  of  the  business.  Formerly  the  difference  between  mercantile 
stock  and  buildings  w^as  not  over  twenty  cents.  Now  it  is  frequently 
fifty  cents,  and  sometimes  the  building  rate  is  about  one-third  the 
stock  rate. 

W.  Murray  Guthrie,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Commercial 
Union,  is  paying  a  visit  to  this  country. 

Stone,  Mathews  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  made  arrangements 
with  Robert  C.  King  of  95  William  street  to  represent  them  in  se¬ 
curing  Philadelphia  business  from  New  York  brokers.  Mr.  King  is 
in  a  position  to  effect  binders  upon  application. 

One  hundred  shares  of  the  Glens  Falls  recently  sold  at  auction  at 
151054,  and  fifty  shares  of  the  Federal  of  Jersey  City  at  23054. 

George  W.  Smith,  formerly  with  McCay  &  Cortis,  goes  with  the 
Wabash  Fire  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  as  manager  of  its  Eastern  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
the  city ;  H.  F.  Atwood,  secretary  Rochester  German ;  George  L. 
Chase,  president  Hartford  Fire:  P.  W.  Clark,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  West¬ 
ern  New  York  State  special  agent  Westchester  Fire;  E.  B.  Creighton, 
secretary  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle  Department ;  Walter 
S.  Reitzell  of  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

William  Stake  &  Co.  and  Albert  Stake  have  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  Stake  &  Stake,  to  conduct  a  general  fire  agency 
for  Staten  Island.  Tire  firm  will  represent  the  Phoenix  of  London  and 
the  North  River  Fire. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

J.  A.  Lassoe,  manager  of  the  liability  department  of  the  United 
States  Casualty,  has  returned  from  a  Western  trip. 

Charles  H.  King,  resident  manager  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  at 
Cleveland,  was  in  town  last  week. 

Jacob  A.  King  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  in  Harlem  for  accident,  health  and  burglary  lines,  under  E. 

E.  Clapp  &  Co. 

William  M.  Wood,  manager  of  the  United  States  Life  at  Pittsburg, 
was  in  town  last  week. 

Dr.  William  A.  Fricke  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  department  of  the  Union  Central  Life,  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  new  life  insurance  company.  He  has  long  had  such  a  plan 
in  contemplation,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  company  on  original 
lines.  As  is  well  known,  he  has  been  a  close  student  of  the  business 
since  his  election  as  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  ten  years 
ago,  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  proper  function  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  are  thoroughly  practical.  Ample  capital  has  been  assured  for 
the  new  venture  and  the  company  will  probably  be  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Israel  C.  Pierson,  correspondent  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  Fifth  International  Congress'  of  Actuaries,  to  be  held  at  Ber-  . 
lin,  September  10-15,  1906,  has  issued  a  circular  outlining  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Those  desiring  to  qualify  as  members  or  subscribers  are 
requested  to  forward  $4  fo  Mr.  Pierson  at  141  Broadway,  which  will 
cover  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  when  issued.  The  programme  has 
already  been  given  in  these  columns. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
last  Tuesday,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  George 
P.  Field ;  secretary,  Osborne  Howes.  Executive  committee :  Herbert 
Coolidge,  F.  W.  Porter,  A.  B.  Gilmore,  Geo.  O.  Russell,  W.  B. 
Henderson  and  Edward  D.  Blake. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  a  very  interesting  docu¬ 
ment,  giving,  as  it  did,  the  improvements  made  during  the  year  under 
review,  as  the  result  of  notifications  sent  out  by  the  board’s  inspectors ; 
the  total  number  of  inspections  made;  the  number  of  fireproof  build¬ 
ings  completed,  etc. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  has  appointed  Walter  F. 
Wilcox  as  stamp  clerk  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  succeed  E.  F.  Cardell,  re¬ 
signed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Exchange  on  the  i8th  inst.,  the  matter  of 
rescinding  the  new  short  rate  cancellation  table  was  further  con¬ 
sidered. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  on  Wednesday,  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Hartford  and  the  New 
York  Underwriters  were  elected  to  membership  and  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen:  Chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Geo.  P.  Field;  treasurer,  E.  B.  Cowles;  secretary,  Gorham 
Dana. 

It  is  reported  on  the  street  that  a  movement  is  being  discussed 
looking  to  the  consolidation,  under  one  head,  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  and  the  New  England  Bureau  of  United  Inspec¬ 
tion. 

The  Citizens  Mutual,  Boston,  has  been  licensed  to  do  business  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  Fessenden,  late  special  agent  of  the  Farmers  of  York,  Pa.,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Boston  as  an  independent  adjuster. 

Field  &  Cowles  have  been  appointed  Boston  agents  of  the  marine 
department  of  the  Firemans  Fund  of  San  Francisco. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Attorney-General  Parker  of  Massachusetts  has  notified  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner,  that  he  will  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Arcanum  controversy.  He  holds  that  the 
investigation  comes  under  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 

The  Boston  Life  Underwriters  Association  held  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  "Vendome,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst. 

E.  A.  Woods,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  agency  of  the  Equitable 
Life,  gave  a  dinner,  on  Friday  evening,  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Shaal,  manager  of  the  woman’s  department 
in  Boston,  and  the  agents  of  the  department. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle  Department  has 
amended  its  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  for  builders’  risks  generally 
by  making  that  rate  apply  only  to  brick  buildings  other  than  those 
intended  for  manufacturing  plants,  or  other  special  hazards.  Frame 
buildings  of  the  same  class  must  now  pay  one  per  cent,  brick  build¬ 
ings  intended  for  manufacturing  plants  or  other  special  hazards  are 
now  charged  one  per  cent,  and  frame  buildings  of  that  class  i54. 
These  are  all  annual  rates  and  policies  written  for  a  shorter  time 
must  pay  short  rates. 

Sweetwood  &  Brown,  a  new  firm,  have  been  appointed  agents  of  the 
Philadelphia  Underwriters  for  the  suburban  field. 

At  auction,  on  the  15th,  shares  of  stock  of  the  Fire  Association  of 
Philadelphia  sold  as  follows :  Three  at  402^  and  twelve  at  403.  The 
par  value  of  a  share  is  $50. 

John  W.  Priestly,  formerly  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  this  city, 
was  convicted  in  the  Camden  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  last  week  of 
having  set  fire  to  the  mill  of  George  R.  Shiner  &  Son,  in  that  city,  on 
July  I  last.  Priestly  did  not  deny  having  set  the  mill  on  fire,  but 
claimed  it  was  an  accident. 
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Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

General  Agent  Thomas  B.  Smith  of  the  National  Surety  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Sweetwood  &  Brown,  of  136-138  South  Fourth  street,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company  in  the  insurance  district. 

Charles  Francis  Jones  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual  Life  for  this  city  and  vicinity. 

Agency  Director  Don  M.  Larrabee,  of  the  Central  Trust  branch  of 
the  New  York  Life,  has  been  transferred  to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  act 
in  the  same  capacity  for  the  company  in  a  territory  covering  ten 
counties.  W.  S.  Emerson,  formerly  prominent  in  life  insurance  circles 
here,  and  recently  agency  director  of  the  company  at  Cumberland. 
Md.,  succeeds  Mr.  Larrabee  at  the  Central  Trust  branch. 

Members  in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  Detroit  conference 
being  held  this  week  in  Philadelphia,  are  the  guests  at  a  banquet  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  General  Accident,  the  Commercial  Mutual  Accident  and 
the  Fraternities  Accident  Order,  at  the  Bingham  house  this  evening. 

Robert  C.  Robinson  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Railway 
Mutual  Indemnity  Company,  as  successor  to  R.  G.  Oellers,  resigned. 
It  is  reported  that  the  company’s  prospects  are  very  bright,  a  number 
of  trolley  companies  having  already  accepted  its  terms  for  insurance. 

J.  William  Randall,  who  has  been  long  identified  with  the  liability 
business  in  New  England  and  for  years  past  has  been  the  manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  the  United  States  Casualty,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  in  this  city. 
Lewis  Dixon  has  been  the  manager  of  the  company  here  for  some 
time,  and  he  will  now  be  enabled  to  devote  his  time  almost  entirely  to 
the  personal  accident  branch  of  the  business. 

One  of  the  largest  verdicts  ever  given  in  the  civil  courts  for  per. 
sonal  injuries  was  that  to  Mrs.  1.  S.  McSparren,  last  week  in  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  No.  5,  when  she  was  awarded  $18,000  against  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad  Co.  for  injuries 
sustained  in  a  wreck  at  Chadd’s  Ford  Junction  just  a  year  ago.  Some 
bones  were  fractured  and  her  spine  injured,  and  it  was  testified  by 
doctors  that  she  would  never  be  entirely  well. 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America  announces  the  appointment  of 
Curtin  &  Brockie,  southeast  corner  of  4th  and  Walnut  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  general  agents  for  liability,  steam  boiler  and  plate  glass 
departments,  and  H.  G.  Elliott,  Drexel  building,  as  exclusive  general 
agent  for  personal  accident  and  disability  department.  A  resident  in¬ 
spector  and  a  resident  adjuster  are  maintained  by  the  company  at 
Philadelphia,  in  order  that  boilers  and  elevators  may  be  inspected 
promptly  and  efficiently,  and  accidents  and  claims  investigated  and 
adjusted  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Maryland  Casualty’s  New  Building. 

Since  the  Maryland  Casualty  organized  in  1898  the  company  has  occupied 
four  locations.  The  first  was  at  German  and  Calvert  streets,  Baltimore, 
in  what  was  the  Keyser  building.  The  space  occupied  at  that  time  was 
800  square  feet.  Within  a  year  the  necessity  for  larger  quarters  became 
apparent,  and  the  top  floor  of  the  Equitable  building  was  leased,  the 
space  there  being  4200  square  feet.  This  increased  area  was  rapidly 
taken  up  by  the  ever-increasing  clerical  force,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  which  brought  the  company’s  history  to  the  time  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  February,  1904,  the  company  was  occupying  additional  space 
covering  a  total  area  of  6400  square  feet.  After  the  fire  the  company 
went  to  625  S.  Paul  street,  where  it  has  remained,  awaiting  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  own  building  at  Baltimore.  North  and  Fayette  streets.  Here 
the  company  occupies  about  25,000  square  feet  for  its  owm  use  and  leases 
about  10,000  square  feet  to  tenants.  The  building  is  not  of  the  sky¬ 
scraper  variety,  but  spreads  out  over  a  wide  area,  presenting  a  remark¬ 
ably  substantial  and  altogether  pleasing  appearance.  In  planning  its 
construction  due  note  was  taken  of  the  probable  necessity  of  carrying 
the  building  higher  at  some  future  time,  and  this  can  be  done  without 
in  any  way  lessening  the  attractiveness  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  every  one  of  the  company’s  many  departments  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  provided  for  in  the  planning  of  this  new’  home,  and  no  present  or 
contemplated  need  has  been  overlooked.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 


the  many  friends  of  this  prosperous  and  substantiai  company  to  know 
that  it  has  such  superb  facilities  for  handling  a  large  and  Intricate  busi¬ 
ness  embracing  many  lines  of  casualty  insurance,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  zeal  and  painstaking  method  which  has  characterized  its  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  past  will  reach  an  even  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
new  home,  offering  every  facility  for  its  expansion. 


Self  Burglarized. 

Vincenzo  Cataldo,  a  Brooklyn  saloonkeeper,  is  charged  with  robbing 
his  own  store  to  obtain  the  proceeds  of  a  burglary  policy.  He  reported 
that  a  500-pound  safe  had  been  taken  from  the  second  floor  of  his  house, 
together  with  $800  in  cash  and  $500  worth  of  jewelry.  The  safe  and  its 
contents  were  insured  by  the  Maryland  Casualty  for  $2000.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  detectives  took  up  the  matter  and  arrested  "Tony”  Temato,  who 
is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  with  the  owner  of  the  safe  and  two 
other  men,  took  the  safe  from  the  house  and  dumped  the  door  into 
Gowanus  canal  and  left  the  safe  in  Coney  Island  creek.  Both  safe  and 
door  were  recovered.  The  police  state  that  Cataldo  has  had  three  fires 
in  his  house  in  eighteen  months  and  has  collected  about  $4000  of  Insur¬ 
ance  money. 


Mortality  Through  Accidental  Causes. 

The  Travelers  Agents  Record  publishes  some  interesting  statistics  cov¬ 
ering  this  subject,  the  data  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Messenger, 
actuary  of  the  company.  A  ratio  of  10%  per  cent  of  violent  to  total  ac¬ 
tual  deaths  points  clearly  to  the  value  of  the  death  benefit  of  accident 
insurance,  and  this  ratio  in  1905  will  be  even  greater  than  in  the  past 
several  years.  Further  than  this,  for  every  policyholder  killed,  seventy 
are  injured.  Following  is  the  table: 

DEATHS  DUE  TO  VIOLENT  CAUSES— BY  POLICIES. 

Total  Travelers  Deaths. 

Ratio  Violent  to 


Violent 

Total 

Actual 

Total  Actual 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Exposure. 

Deaths. 

Deaths.  P.  C. 

1895 . 

...  26 

32,250 

284 

9.2 

1896 . 

48 

32,945 

311 

15.4 

1897 . 

36 

34,440 

356 

10.1 

1898 . 

28 

36,792 

363 

7.7 

1899 . 

29 

39,311 

464 

6.3 

1900 . 

37 

43,146 

507 

7.3 

1901 . 

43 

46,738 

544 

7.9 

1902 . 

55 

50,564 

525 

10.5 

1903 . 

65 

53,672 

606 

10.7 

1904 . 

66 

59,530 

630 

10.5 

Total  (10  years 

;..  433 

429,388 

4,596 

9.4 

The  ratio  of 

violent  deaths 

to  the  total 

of  probable  deaths  gives  the 

best  indication 

of  the  general 

increase. 

Plumbing  and  Water  Leakage. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Maryland  Casualty  introduced  plumbing  and 
water  leakage  insurance.  The  company  has  decided  to  extend  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  line  to  cities  of  25,000  or  more  population,  with  the  exception 
of  those  situated  in  Iowa  and  Massachusetts,  owing  to  the  existing  laws 
in  those  States.  The  mercantile  line  is  to  be  extended  by  a  broadening 
of  the  terms  of  the  policy  without  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  premium. 
An  application  for  this  form  of  insurance  was  received  not  long  ago,  the 
premium  of  which  was  $625.  The  dwelling  form  has  also  been  improved, 
making  the  policy  clearer  and  allowing  for  unoccupancy  under  certain 
conditions. 


Flat  Rates  on  Contractors’  Risks. 

There  is  rarely  any  good  reason  for  a  "flat  rate”  on  the  risk  of  a  con¬ 
tractor  doing  various  classes  of  work.  If  derived  from  the  premium 
calculated  at  varying  rates  on  the  basis  of  estimated  pay  rolls,  it  fails 
to  be  representative  of  the  risk  as  soon  as  the  ratio  of  wages  expended 
in  the  various  classes  of  work  is  disturbed,  and  such  disturbance  is  in¬ 
evitable  even  where  the  utmost  good  faith  is  observed.  In  such  cases 
it  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  assured  quite  as  readily  as  to 
that  of  the  company.  It  sometimes  transpires,  however,  that  the  pay 
rolls  on  the  classifications  carrying  the  highest  rates  are  deliberately 
underestimated  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  average  rate  sought; 
and  this,  far  from  being  a  reason  why  the  company  should  consent  to  a 
flat  rate,  is,  rather,  sufficient  justification  for  the  rejection  of  the  risk 
at  any  rate. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  insuring  public  that  the  rates  necessary  for 
protection  against  liability  on  all  kinds  of  work  and  business  be  deter- 
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mined  with  the  utmost  exactitude  possible.  The  broader  the  exposure, 
as  represented  by  the  pay  roll  available  as  a  factor  in  the  problem,  the 
more  accurately  and  justly  will  the  indicated  rate  represent  the  risk. 
A  gross  pay  roll,  representing  the  total  exposure  of  mixed  hazards,  espe¬ 
cially  in  contractors’  risks,  is  absolutely  valueless.  It  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  all.  If  the  risk  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  a 
classification  appropriate  to  a  part  of  the  work  only,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  a  major  part  of  the  accidents  and  losses  charged  against  such 
classification  will  have  been  occasioned  by  work  of  an  entirely  different 
character;  but  whether  or  not  any  accidents  are  reported  two  or  more 
classifications  are  unfairly  influenced  by  the  result. 

It  is  evident  that  some  Inconsiderate  people  in  the  liability  business 
are  setting  examples  of  flat  rates  that  all  intelligent  underwriters  cannot 
afford  to  follow. — Monthly  Bulletin,  Fidelity  and  Casualty. 


Liability  Loss  Reserves. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Insurance  Departments  of  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Illinois  by  companies  transacting  liability  insurance  for  a 
full  period  of  ten  years  have  been  tabulated  and  the  figures  determined 
which  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  loss  reserves  all  companies  must 
set  aside  at  the  close  of  the  current  year.  The  law  provides  tor  a  show¬ 
ing  of  the  experience  during  ten  years,  taking  for  the  first  five  years  the 
average  cost  of  each  injured  person  and  the  average  cost  of  each  suit 
settled  as  the  basis  for  the  reserve,  less  certain  deductions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  individual  and  combined  experience  of 
the  seven  companies  which  have  been  transacting  this  class  of  business 
for  ten  years,  and  younger  companies  must  use  these  average  figures  in 
computing  their  loss  reserves: 


tion,  and  these  scraps  of  information  are  carefully  preserved  in  con¬ 
venient  form  for  reference.  Whether  the  risk  expires  in  three  months 
or  three  years,  the  agent  is  prepared  to  go  after  it  at  the  proper  time. 
Suppose  an  agent  keeps  a  card  system  record  of  the  insurance  of  every 
bank  in  his  section  for  a  term  of  five  years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  Information  would  prove  of  great  value  to  him,  but  it  can  only  be 
acquired  a  little  at  a  time. 


Rainy  Weather  Insurance. 

London  Lloyds  has  added  to  its  already  famous  collection  of  hazards, 
rain  insurance.  Four  specified  race  meetings  which  take  place  between 
October  1  and  February  28,  were  guaranteed  against  abandonment  on 
acco\int  of  fog  or  frost  at  a  premium  of  25  guineas  per  cent.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  form  of  indemnity  has  also  been  felt  in  Canada,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Fairs’  Association,  at  Toronto,  a  suggestion 
was  made  for  rainy  weather  insurance  to  protect  agricultural  societies 
from  heavy  losses  in  case  of  unfavorable  weather.  Speaking  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  one  gentleman  said: 

I  corresponded  with  societies,  and  from  the  returns  received  ascer¬ 
tained  that  221  societies  estimated  their  total  loss  through  rain  at  an 
average  of  $10,000  a  year.  Including  all  the  societies  in  the  province 
the  total  yearly  loss  is  probably  $18,000  to  $20,000. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes 

— The  Northern  Accident  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  has  been  licensed  in 
Indiana. 

— The  foilowing  sales  of  casualty  insurance  company  stocks  were 
made  recently:  200  shares  of  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust,  65014  and  651; 


NA.ME  OF  CO.MPANV 

Premiums 
on  Policies 
Written  in 
1896  to  1900. 

Losses  Paid 
in  1896  to 
1900  on 
Policies 
Written  in 
1896  to  1900 

Ratio  of  Losses  to  1 

Premiums,  Per  Cent.  | 

Losses  Paid 
in  1901  to 
1905  on 
Policies 
Written  in 
1896  to  1900 

Ratio  of  Losses  to  1 

Premiums,  Per  Cent. 

Total  Losses 
Paid  on 
Policies 
Written  in 
1896  to 
1900. 

Ratio  of  Losses  to  1 

1  Premiums,  Per  Cent.  || 

Number  of  Persons  Re-! 
porting  Injuries  Under! 
Liability  Policies  Is¬ 
sued  in  1896  to  1900. 

Average  Cost  of  Each.  | 
Injured  Person.  | 

All  Suits  or  Ac¬ 
tions  Against  Pol¬ 
icy-holders  Set¬ 
tled  Either  by 
Payment  or  Com¬ 
promise,  1896  TO 
1900. 

Average  Cost  of  Each 

Suit  Settled.  j 

Business  of  1901  to  1905,  Inc 

Premiums 

Written. 

Losses  Paid 
on 

1901-1905 

Policies. 

is 

,3 

35.10 

33.03 

36.41 

32.30 

29.39 

28.66 

34.38 

Numb’r 

Amount 

Employers  Liability,  London . 

Fidelity  and  Casualty,  New  York. . 

Frankfort  M.,  A.  and  P.  G.,  Frankfort 
London  Guar,  and  Accident,  London . . 
Standard  Life  and  Accident,  Detroit . .  . 

$5,106,645 

6,437,798 

2,109,137 

3,138,782 

1,865,114 

4,137,303 

1,412,509 

$1,841,907 

1,987,723 

680,617 

920,892 

592,810 

1,083,705 

450,651 

36.06 

30.87 

32.27 

29.34 

31.79 

26.19 

31.91 

$937,122 

1,387,395 

639,853 

779,709 

266,232 

1,084,792 

216,946 

18.35 
21.55 
30.33 
24.84 
14.27 
26.19 

15.35 

$2,779,029 

3,375,118 

1,320,470 

1,700,601 

859,042 

2,168,497 

667,597 

54.42 

52.42 
62.60 
54.81 
46.06 
62,38 
47.26 

92,227 

99,153 

38,644 

68,371 

35,865 

74,439 

33,871 

$30.13 

34.04 

34.17 

24.88 

23.95 

29.13 

27.97 

2,672 

3,387 

1,242 

1,932 

1,062 

3,274 

986 

$1,557,719 

1,975,574 

777,820 

1,138,927 

419,433 

1,495,320 

389,192 

$582.98 

583.28 

526.26 

589.51 

394.94 

456.72 

394.72 

$7,954,445 

7,681,247 

3,532,164 

4,478,781 

2,795,226 

10,753,702 

1,729,192 

$2,792,460 

2,537,307 

1,286,272 

1,446,727 

821,672 

3,082,543 

594,520 

United  States  Casualty,  New  York. .  . . 

$24,207,288 

$7,558,305 

31.22 

$5,312,049 

21.94 

$12,870,354 

53.16 

442,570 

$29.08 

14,555 

$7,753,985 

$632.74 

$38,924,757 

$12,561,501 

32.28 

CLAIM  PAYMF.NTS  IN  SUCCESSIVE  YE.\RS. 


Ye.k 


i8g6. 


1896. 

1897. . 

1898. .  . . 
1899  . 

1900 . .  . . 

1901 .. . . 
1 902  . . . . 

1903.. .. 

1904. .  . 

1905. .  . 

Total . 


$254,948 


1897. 


$637,410 

.355.798 


$254,948  $993,208 


1898. 


8,383.32° 

823.300 

411 


$1,617,830 


1899. 


1 900. 


$246,477 

446.805 

972,185 

482,607 


$2,148,074 


8143,306 

321,662 

514,126 

1.059.390 

505,870 


1901. 


$89,538 
146,210 
348,101 
618  874 

1,170,347 

603,32 1 


$2  544  354  !  $2,976,391 


1902. 


874.644 

69,606 
1 55.612 

364  671 

669,148 

1,464,511 

758,849 


1903. 


827,857 

60,433 

67,495 

298,172 

40,046 

772,655 

1,621,287 

822,680 


83,557,040 


$4,121,625 


1904. 


$10,002 

44  017 

31,026 

138,114 

274,914 

349,623 

841,073 

1,577.666 

744,807 


$4,241,242 


1905. 


8322 

6.873 

23,367 

61,228 

110,123 

246,670 

399,99° 

656,988 

1,139,228 

332,152 


$2,977,140 


Total. 


$1,867,823 

2,274,705 

2,523,322 

3,023,055 

3,181,447 

3,636,780 

3,621,198 

3,057,334 

1,914,035 

332,132 


825,431,852 


The  second  table  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  the  claims  under 
liability  policies  extend  over  a  series  of  years,  causing  expense  to  the 
companies  long  after  the  policies  written  in  one  year  have  expired: 


Keeping  Bank  Insurance  Data. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  calls  attention  of  its  agents  to  the  good  results 
to  be  obtained  from  bank  burglary  business,  if  systematically  followed 
up.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  an  agent  to  hear  that  some  bank 
which  he  solicited  for  insurance  has  been  covered  by  another  company. 
Probably  he  had  written  to  this  bank  or  called  there  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  but  was  told  that  the  Institution  was  already  carrying  insurance 
or  did  not  need  any,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  forthwith  notified 
the  company  that  there  was  no  business  to  be  had  in  that  quarter. 
Another  agent  goes  about  the  matter  in  a  different  way.  Having  been 
turned  down  once,  he  prevails  upon  the  bank  to  let  him  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  insurance  they  are  carrying,  at  least  the  date  of  expira- 


40  shares  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee,  408;  7  shares  National  Surety, 
13iy2. 

— The  Adams  &  Boyle  Insurance  Company  of  Little  Rock  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  plate  glass  in  addition  to  fire  lines. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Casualty  will  increase  its  capi¬ 
tal  to  $500,000  and  enter  New  York  State  next  year. 

—The  Indiana  and  Ohio  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  having  in¬ 
creased  its  paid-up  capital  to  $100,000,  will  enter  a  number  of  States 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

— Superintendent  of  Agencies  Crossley  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
has  appointed  Snider  &  Bray  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  representatives  of  the 
company  in  its  accident,  health  and  burglary  branches. 

—The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  rendered  a  decision  holding 
that  members  of  the  board  of  public  works  and  their  sureties  are  liable 
for  injuries  received  by  pedestrians  by  reason  of  defective  sidewalks,  and 
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making  that  board  and  its  bondsmen  directly  responsible  for  failure  to 
keep  the  streets  in  proper  repair. 

— Mrs.  Helen  M.  Brown  has  resigned  her  position  as  treasurer  of  the 
Macdonnel-Baker  Company  of  Chicago  and  returned  to  Detroit,  where 
she  has  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Margar,  Weils  &  Brown, 
to  engage  in  the  insurance  business.  She  will  personally  superintend  the 
liability  department  for  the  firm. 

All  departments  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  in  Chicago  will 
hereafter  be  consolidated  in  the  office  of  Resident  Manager  Porter,  who 
will  also  have  charge  of  the  outside  State  agencies  for  the  burglary  and 
plate  glass  departments.  Rothermel  &  Hasbrouck  will  continue  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  company  as  city  managers  for  the  plate  glass  department. 

— The  Girard  Health  and  Accident  Association,  which  began  business 
on  November  6  in  Philadelphia,  sells  a  contract  providing  the  following 
indemnities  in  Class  1:  Monthly  accident  indemnity,  $40;  monthly  ill¬ 
ness  indemnity,  $40;  accidental  death  or  loss  of  any  two  limbs  or  both 
eyes.  $250;  loss  of  one  limb,  $125;  one  eye,  $83.33;  funeral  benefit,  $50.  In 
classes  1  and  2  a  rider  w'ill  be  attached  to  the  contract  providing  for 
the  payment  of  surgeon's  fees  for  specific  operations  and  for  doctor’s  bills 
up  to  $12.50  where  no  indemnity  has  been  paid  for  loss  of  time  but 
treatment  has  been  required.  The  monthly  rate  tor  this  policy  is  $1  up 
to  age  50. 

— The  Michigan  Department  will  make  a  slight  change  in  the  liability 
blank  to  be  used  in  reporting  the  business  of  1906.  Since  the  present 
law  went  into  effect  in  Michigan,  companies  have  been  obliged  to  extend 
their  experience  on  deferred  liability  claims  for  five  years.  The  blank 
used  this  year  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that  used  heretofore,  ex¬ 
cept  that  expenses,  such  as  salaries,  rents,  etc.,  of  the  loss  department, 
which  cannot  be  accurately  allocated  to  specific  claims,  will  be  reported 
separately.  Some  confusion  has  resulted  in  the  past  from  the  fact  that 
companies  have  not  followed  a  uniform  plan  in  reporting.  Some  com¬ 
panies  have  divided  this  expense  equally  among  the  different  years  of 
the  five-year  period;  some  have  put  it  all  in  the  ensuing  year,  while 
others  have  not  taken  this  into  consideration  at  all  in  making  their 
deductions. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


All  Absconder  Captured  in  Canada. 

James  Noble  Strobhar.  the  trusted  agent  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  became  a  defaulter  to 
that  company  in  the  sura  of  $20,400,  and  absconded  August  28  last  with¬ 
out  creating  suspicion,  by  reason  of  first  applying  tor  leave  of  absence, 
which  was  granted.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  flight  was  the  fact  that 
the  American  Surety  Company  had  given  notice  of  the  cancellation  of  his 
bond.  The  surety  company  forthwith  paid  the  claim  to  the  railroad 
company  and  proceeded  to  make  a  systematic  hunt  for  the  fugitive.  It 
finally  located  Strobhar  at  Montreal.  Can.,  October  24,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tradited  without  a  long  tussle  such  as  the  United  States  Government  had 
in  the  cases  of  Gaynor  and  Green,  which  cases  he  had  read  thoroughly 
prior  to  his  departure. 

From  October  24  up  to  Saturday,  November  18,  when  he  was  formally 
arrested,  Strobhar  had  been  under  surveillance  and  given  time  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  would  return  to  the  United  States  without  the  formality 
of  extradition,  or  would  contest  his  return,  thus  causing  the  State  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble.  He  assumed  the  pose  of  injured  innocence,  alleging 
that  he  was  only  sojourning  on  leave  of  absence,  but  offered  no  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  misuse  of  the  large  amount  of  moneys  of  the  railroad 
company  or  what  he  had  done  with  about  $8000  which  he  drew  prior  to 
the  day  of  his  departure,  and  which  belonged  to  the  railroad  company. 
He  will  be  obliged  to  stand  trial  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Gainesville,  Fla., 
on  charges  of  embezzlement  in  due  course,  as  the  American  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  cause  him  to  be  extradited. 


Minor  Surety  Notes.  . 

— The  American  Fidelity  is  now  represented  in  Cincinnati  by  Victor  M. 
Abraham. 

— Robert  W.  Humphries  of  Cincinnati  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  for  the  Empire  State  Surety  in  Southern  Ohio. 

— Surety  men  are  considering  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  reserves  for 
unsettled  claims,  the  same  as  is  done  by  liability  companies. 

— The  Illinois  Surety  Company  of  Chicago  has  opened  a  branch  office 
in  the  Hanover  National  Bank  building,  New  York  city,  and  appointed 
Howard  Abrahams,  a  former  manager  for  the  American  Bonding  Com¬ 


pany,  as  general  manager.  A  resident  board  of  directors,  headed  by 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  will  be  or¬ 
ganized. 

— As  soon  as  the  United  Surety  of  Baltimore  gets  under  way  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  management  to  take  up  burglary  lines,  and  later  per¬ 
sonal  accident  and  liability. 

— Treasurer-elect  Harry  M.  Gaugewer,  Register-elect  Samuel  J.  Koeh¬ 
ler  and  Prothonotary-elect  G.  G.  Blumer  of  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  must 
give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $165,000,  $25,000  and  $20,000,  respectively. 

— Walter  Faraday,  who  has  been  with  the  National  Surety  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  general  agency  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Surety  Company  at  Chicago,  the  agency  of  Ayres  &  Petrie  having 
been  incorporated. 

— The  Metropolitan  Surety  has  appointed  John  Kavanagh  general  agent 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vincent  M.  Smith  and  Charles  H.  Klehel  will  act  as 
resident  vice-presidents,  while  Mr.  Kavanagh  and  Robert  C.  Watson 
will  represent  the  company  as  assistant  secretaries. 

— The  recently  incorporated  Keystone  Bonding  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  selling  its  stock  through  the  Philadelphia  Underwriting  and  In¬ 
vesting  Company.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  to  start  with 
$500,000  capital  and  $250,000  surplus  and  operate  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
present. 

— The  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  of  Scranton,  as  one  of  the  sureties  for 
the  Vandegrift  Construction  Company,  which  secured  a  contract  several 
years  ago  for  building  an  electric  road  across  Porto  Rico,  and  failed  to 
even  measurably  complete  the  work,  will  probably  have  to  defend  an 
action  which  the  Attorney-General  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  against  it. 

—The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  has  been  held  liable  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  $100,000  lost  by  the  treasurer  of  Montgomery  county, 
Alabama,  in  the  failure  of  the  Josiah  Morris  Bank.  The  county  was 
credited  with  $100,000  of  a  bond  issue  bought  by  the  bank  and  was 
secured  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit.  Appeal  will  probably  be  made  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

— The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has  filed  answer  in  the  suit 
of  the  receiver  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Bank  which  failed  recently,  to  re¬ 
cover  on  the  bond  of  H.  B.  Walker,  one  of  those  convicted  of  embezzle¬ 
ment.  The  company  alleges  untrue  answers  to  certain  questions  and 
claims  that  some  of  the  embezzlements  had  already  taken  place,  in 
spite  of  the  alleged  statement  of  the  bank  that  no  shortage  existed. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Arthur  Q.  Marshall  Acquitted. 

Arthur  G.  Marshall,  ex-president  of  the  Duquesne,  Lafayette  and 
North  American  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  Pittsburg,  was 
tried  in  the  Criminal  Court  in  that  city  last  week  on  three  indictments 
charging  embezzlement,  false  pretenses  and  making  false  statements  in 
connection  with  the  above-named  companies.  He  w'as  acquitted,  but 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  case. 


Johnstown  Aggregation  Claimed  to  be  Solvent. 

In  answer  to  the  proceedings  recently  instituted  in  the  Dauphin  County 
Court  by  Attorney-General  Carson,  calling  upon  the  officers  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Mutual  Fire,  Republic  Mutual  Fire  and  United  States  Mutual  Live 
Stock,  all  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  show  cause  why  the  affairs  of  these 
companies  should  not  be  wound  up  and  a  receiver  appointed,  James  A. 
Stranahan,  counsel  for  the  above-named  cempanles,  has  filed  answers, 
sworn  to  by  the  latter’s  officials,  stating  that  ample  funds  are  on  hand 
to  carry  on  the  companies’  business;  that  they  are  solvent  and  have 
been  doing  business  legally. 


Change  in  Policy  Forms. 

The  Reliance  Life  has  made  several  changes  in  its  policy  forms,  among 
which  is  the  giving  of  total  and  permanent  disability  indemnity.  Owing 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Ohio  Department,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  this 
feature  from  the  body  of  the  policy  and  specify  an  individual  premium, 
which  is  50  cents  on  each  $1000  of  Insurance  for  the  disability  clause. 
The  disability  portion  of  the  contract  may  be  canceled  and  the  life  in¬ 
surance  continued  at  its  own  premium  rate.  The  old  policies  required 
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the  original  policy  to  be  surrendered  and  a  paid-up,  non-participating 
policy  substituted.  The  new  ciause  simply  calls  for  an  endorsement  on 
the  old  policy  stating  the  amount  of  paid-up  insurance,  which  is  partici¬ 
pating.  On  policies  which  are  continued  over  twenty  years  a  cash  vaiue 
will  be  given  equal  to  the  full  reserve  on  the  American  Table  with 
three  per  cent  interest.  After  the  first  dividend  has  been  paid  at  the 
expiration  of  the  distribution  period  chosen,  subsequent  dividends  will 
be  paid  annually  or  every  five  years. 


Middle  States  Life,  Fire  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—The  local  board  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a  thirty  per  cent  reduction  in 
rates,  owing  to  non-board  competition. 

— The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  recently  paid  a  claim  of  $105,000  on  the  life 
of  the  late  Walter  B.  Saunders  of  Philadelphia. 

_ John  M.  Campbell  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Mechanics  of 

Philadelphia,  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  J.  Gallagher. 

—The  Equitable  Life  has  forwarded  a  check  for  $100,000  to  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Jacob  Kaufman,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  $500,000  life  insurance. 

—John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  will  probably  enjoy  a  much  needed  vacation  abroad, 
following  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  American  Fire  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  December  1. 

— U.  B.  Wilson  of  Denver,  Col.,  former  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Washington,  died  a  few  days  ago  from  hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  The 
deceased  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 

—The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently  removed 
George  L.  Mattingly  from  the  receivership  of  the  International  Fire  Insurance 
Corporation  of  Virginia,  and  appointed  Edwin  G.  Adams  of  Newark  in  his 
stead. 

—New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Francis  Hendricks  has  granted 
a  certificate  of  authority  to  the  National  Lumber  Insurance  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  permitting  that  company  to  transact  business.  The  National  Lumber  has 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000  and  $50,000  surplus. 

_ The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry  re¬ 
ported  unfavorably  upon  the  proposition  for  a  national  system  of  insurance 
for  the  Grange.  The  latter  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  last  week,  at  which  over  800,000  farmers  were  represented  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  twenty-eight  States. 

. — The  Binghamton  agency  for  the  accident  and  liability  department  of  the 
.Etna  Life  Insurance  Company  is  now  located  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  new 
Kilmer  Building,  and  claims  to  be  the  only  exclusive  accident  and  employers 
liability  office  in  the  city  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  offices  in  Central  New 
York.  This  agency  was  established  four  years  ago  by  M.  Richardson,  now 
superintendent  of  agents,  for  Manager  Watson  of  Syracuse.  Both  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Watson  take  especial  pride  in  this  agency,  as  Binghamton  is  Mr. 
Richardson’s  present  home,  and  was  the  former  home  of  Mr.  Watson.  They 
have  seen  the  paid  premiums  grow  from  about  $500  in  1901  to  over  $8000  in  1905. 


THE  WEST. 


Western  Life  Indemnity  Wins. 

On  November  18,  General  Manager  E.  1.  Rosenfeld  and  President  George 
M.  Moulton  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity,  gained  a  victory  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  when  Judge  Kohlsaat  overruled  the  de¬ 
murrer  filed  by  certain  policyholders  to  a  bill  of  complaint  involving  the 
company  and  its  officers.  The  court  holds  that  the  contract  by  which 
the  officers  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  contemplated  a  reinsurance 
of  the  business  of  the  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Company  was  legal, 
provided  it  conformed  in  method  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  court 
held  a  lengthy  discussion  with  the  contending  parties,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  and  settlement  of  the  pending  difficulties. 


Another  Bond  Company. 

The  United  States  Guaranty  Company  has  been  organized  in  Chicago, 
and  its  promotors  expect  to  be  issuing  investment  bonds  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  A.  J.  Smith  is  director  of  agencies  of  this  company  and  is  the 
principal  promotor.  He  was  formerly  agency  manager  of  the  North 
American  Investment  Company  of  St.  Louis.  P.  J.  Reilley,  the  secretary, 
formerly  represented  the  North  American  in  Chicago.  C.  O.  Austin, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of  North  America,  is  president,  and 
W.  H.  Eagan,  president  of  the  Jackson  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  treasurer.  The  officers  and  the  following  men  constitute  the 
board  of  directors:  J.  B.  Reichmann,  president  of  the  National  Starch 
Company;  W.  J.  Gorman,  second  vice-president  of  the  Corn  Products 
Company;  F.  S.  Miller,  auditor  of  the  United  States  Guaranty  Company, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  North  American  Investment  in  Chicago,  F. 
H.  Gansberger,  attorney,  and  W.  R.  Abbott,  superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Telephone  Company. 

The  company  will  issue  bonds  in  denominations  of  $300  up  to  $6000, 


and  loan  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds,  together  with 
its  capital,  on  Chicago  and  farm  property,  corporation  and  municipal 
bonds  and  deposit  these  securities  with  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Company  as  trustee.  The  company  will  guarantee  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  deposits  in  addition  to  all  earnings  in  the  profit  fund  in 
excess  of  the  guarantee.  A  reserve  at  three  and  one-half  per  cent  will 
be  set  aside  to  mature  the  bonds,  and  the  company  will  be  examined  four 
times  a  year  by  an  audit  company.  The  managers  figure  a  profit  out  of 
withdrawal  discounts,  lapses  bonds,  penalties  for  reinstatement,  trans¬ 
fer  fees  and  savings  on  mortality.  The  bonds  will  mature  in  ten  years. 
Extension  of  time  will  be  given  in  payment  of  premiums,  and  cash  loans 
can  be  secured.  After  three  years  a  paid-up  participating  bond  will  be 
issued  equal  to  the  total  reserve.  In  event  of  death  the  beneficiary  may 
continue  payments  and  mature  the  bond  or  surrender  for  the  full  reserve 
and  profits.  Offices  have  been  secured  in  the  Home  building,  Chicago. 


Colorado  Company  Capitalized. 

The  Colorado  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Denver,  which  was 
incorporated  last  January  under  the  mutual  assessment  laws  of  Colorado, 
has  been  capitalized  at  $250,000.  The  company  is  to  have  eleven  direc¬ 
tors,  five  of  which  will  be  elected  each  year.  The  company  will  operate 
on  the  mixed  plan,  each  department  to  pay  its  own  expenses  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  company  are  to  be  paid  by  a  pro 
rata  sharing  by  the  two  departments.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the  mutual 
department  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  and  no  more,  will  be 
paid  on  the  capital  stock.  For  the  first  year  the  affairs  of  the  company 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  James  B.  Grant,  former  Governor  of  Colorado; 
Charles  M.  McNeill,  head  of  the  United  States  Reduction  and  Refining 
Company;  Fred  G.  Moffat,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver; 
J  Hayes,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Spencer  Penrose,  brother  of  United  States  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Benjamin  B.  Brown,  Thomas  B.  Stearns,  Harry  K.  Brown,  Clar¬ 
ence  C.  Hamlin,  A.  M.  Gildersleeve  and  J.  Arthur  Connell. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—The  Com  Beit  Life  of  Peoria.  III.,  is  being  organized. 

—The  Acme  Life  Association  of  Iowa  began  business  on  November  14. 

—Jacob  Frankel,  who  has  held  connections  with  several  life  companies  m  Tn 
diana,  is  organizing  the  Great  Western  Life  at  Indianapolis. 

—Jonas  Gifford  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  was  recently  appointed  receiver  of  the 
( )rder  and  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  fraternal  order  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Michigan. 

-George  R.  Hemingway  of  Chicago  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Life  Underwriters  Association.  Mr.  Hemingway  represented  the  Equitable  Life 
of  New  York. 

—The  Kansas  Insurance  Department,  having  been  satisfied  that  all  liabilities  of 
the  Kansas  Union  Life  have  been  met,  has  released  the  company’s  deposit  of 
$100,000  to  the  National  Life  of  U.  S,  A.,  which  reinsured  the  business  several 
years  ago. 

-The  Guardian  Life  of  Seattle,  Wash,,  began  business  on  November  22.  The 
company  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and  the  officers  are:  President,  John  T. 
Stimmel;  vice-president,  A.  E.  Chilberg;  secretary,  James  McDaniel;  treasurer. 
Geo.  W.  Yancy. 

—The  North  American  Life  of  Toronto  has  sued  Commissioner  O’Brien  of  the 
Minnesota  Insurance  Department  for  return  of  the  $112,401  in  securities  de¬ 
posited  with  the  State  for  the  protection  of  policyholders.  The  company  has 
ceased  to  operate  in  Minnesota,  and  has  only  nine  policies  in  force  in  that 
State. 

—The  Indianapolis  Life  has  received  its  license,  and  will  begin  business  at 
once.  This  is  a  mutual  company,  and  will  comply  with  the  legal  reserve  de¬ 
posit  law  of  Indiana,  its  basis  being  the  American  Table  with  four  per  cent 
interest.  The  officers  are:  President,  Albert  Goslee;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Frank  Manly:  secretary,  Joseph  Raub;  medical  director.  Dr.  Frank 
A.  Morrison,  and  counsel.  Edward  B.  Raub. 

—Besides  adopting  the  Wisconsin  gain  and  loss  exhibit  for  life  companies,  the 
Missouri  Insurance  Department  will  incorporate  the  following  questions  m 
its  1905  blanks  in  the  form  of  a  foot-note  under  the  item  of  disbursements:  m- 

portant— The  following  questions  must  be  answered  in  connection  with  item  2  : 
Salary  of  president,  salary  of  vice-president  or  vice-presidents,  salary  of  secre¬ 
tary  or  secretaries,  salary  of  actuaries  or  actuary,  salary  of  board  of  directors. 

—At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
held  at  Indianapolis,  John  I-  Harden  read  a  paper  on  the  “Psychology  of 
Writing  Life  Insurance.”  He  called  especial  attention  to  the  brain  as  a  record - 
making  machine,  and  urged  insurance  solicitors  to  remember  that  if  t  ey  use 
any  tact  pr  skill  in  sending  words  to  the  brains  of  men,  they  cannot  possibly 
lose  their  work.  The  paper  made  a  decided  hit  on  account  of  the  originality  and 
freshness  of  its  views. 
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With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—  Ihe  Iowa  German  Mutual  of  Des  Moines  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation. 

—The  London  and  Lancashire  has  paid  the  $1000  fine  imposed  by  the  Western 
Lnion. 

— Carr  Brothers  have  been  appointed  St.  Louis  resident  agents  for  the  Atlanta 
I^irmingham. 

— George  E.  Hass  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  special  agent  of  the  Atlas,  has  had 
Kentucky  added  to  his  field. 

— The  sole  agency  of  the  Atlas  at  St.  Louis  has  been  transferred  from  George 
D.  Capen  &  Co.  to  Carr  Bros. 

— Melvin  E.  Barclay,  Chicago  city  inspector  of  the  .\tlas,  has  been  appointed 
Illinois  special  agent  of  that  company. 

—Frank  M.  Dunkin  of  the  Riddle-Hamilton  Fire  Insurance  Agency  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  died  last  week  from  heart  failure. 

— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Factory  Insurance  Association  will 
be  held  next  Monday  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  C'hicago. 

— F.  E.  Ilathone,  special  agent  of  the  Farmers  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has  been 
appointed  Iowa  special  agent  of  the  Hanover  Fire  from  December  1. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Arkansas  has  not  made 
any  ruling  regarding  the  reserve  to  be  required  of  domestic  companies. 

— PI.  P.  Gaines,  a  former  partner  of  M.  J.  Henderson,  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  died  recently  at  Monticello,  Ark.,  from  typhoid  fever. 

— It  is  stated  that  the  Chicago  agency  of  the  American  Fire  of  Philadelphia  is 
to  be  transferred  from  Secor  Cunningham  to  Critchell,  Miller,  Whitney  & 
Barbour. 

— The  recently  incorporated  St.  Louis  P'ire  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  expects  to 
effect  organization  and  elect  officers  within  a  week  or  so.  The  company  will 
commence  business  the  first  of  the  coming  year,  entering  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

— Stuart  Morgan  is  to  become  special  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Underwriters 
of  Milwaukee  on  December  5,  for  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Columbus.  Mr.  Morgan  succeeds  Louis  H.  Schweer,  who  resigned 
recently. 

— J.  L.  Pierce,  Deputy  Auditor,  who  is  in  charge  of  insurance  matters  in 
Nebraska,  has  decided  to  enforce  a  law  passed  in  1873,  requiring  a  deposit  of 
$25,000  in  the  State  from  all  foreign  companies  which  do  not  have  a  deposit  in 
other  States. 

— E.  S.  Hooker  of  Chicago,  formerly  with  the  firm  of  L^mbdenstock,  Hooker 

Co.,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Wabash  Fire  of  Hammond.  Ind.  Mr. 
Hooker  will  take  charge  of  the  company’s  underwriting  department  and  office 
management. 

— Thomas  M.  Purtell,  an  examiner  in  the  Wisconsin  Insurance  Department, 
has  been  appointed  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  of  that  State,  succeeding 
William  B.  End,  resigned.  Mr.  Purtell,  as  was  noted  in  The  Spectator  last 
week,  is  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  Mr.  Host  not 
being  a  candidate  for  re-eicction. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Commissioner  Prewitt’s  Recommendations  to  Governor  Beckham. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Governor  Beckham  of  Kentucky  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  insurance  matters.  Insurance  Commissioner  Prewitt 
has  made  the  following  recommendations  dealing  with  fire  insurance 
rates,  etc.,  some  of  which  may  be  included  in  the  Governor’s  message 
to  the  legislature: 

1.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  fire  marshal,  a  step  already  taken  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 

2.  Permit  companies  to  organize  with  small  capital  and  limited  ter¬ 
ritory. 

.3.  State  inspection  and  building  laws. 

4.  That  capital  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  water  companies. 

5.  That  citizens  be  given  the  right  to  make  complaints  direct  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner 
in  the  matter  of  taking  proof. 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Board  Disbands. 

The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  held  its  twelfth 
annual  meeting  in  Louisville  last  week  and  formally  disbanded.  A  new 
organization,  with  an  entirely  new  constitution  and  by-laws,  has  been 
formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Kentucky  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which 
will  take  over  the  entire  working  plant  of  the  former  board  and  super¬ 
vise  rules,  rates  and  forms  in  Kentucky,  the  cities  of  Louisville,  Coving¬ 
ton  and  Newport  excepted.  The  officers  elected  were;  William  Sowards, 
president;  B.  F.  Weitzel,  vice-president;  Claude  F.  Snyder,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  retiring  president,  C.  M.  Benjamin,  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  set  of  library  furniture  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  co-workers  in  the  field. 

The  proposition  to  organize  a  field  club  by  Tennessee  field  men  has 
met  with  favorable  consideration.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  issue  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Nashville  early  next  month.  The  prevention  of  fire  waste  and 
the  promotion  of  good  practices  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  club. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Washington  Life  has  withdrawn  from  Louisiana. 

— The  charter  of  the  Guarantee  Life  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Attorney-General. 

— The  Alabama  State  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  will  conduct  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  rebating. 

— Policy  No.  1  in  the  Southern  Life  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,,  was  written  on  the 
life  of  Governor  R.  B.  Glenn. 

— Ihe  State  Mutual  Life  of  Rome,  Ga.,  reports  that  October  was  the  best 
month  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

— Robert  Jemison  of  Birmingham.  .-Ma.,  has  purchased  stock  in  the  Volunteer 
State  Life  of  Chattanooga,  and  has  been  elected  a  director. 

— The  American  Life  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  four 
weeks,  reports  that  it  will  place  over  $100,000  during  the  first  month. 

— A.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans  is  promoting  a  life  insurance  company 
which  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $250,000.  So  far  $100,000  of  this  has  been  taken  in 
New  Orleans. 

— The  Texas  Life  of  Waco,  Tex.,  on  November  19  began  writing  all  forms  of 
life  insurance  policies,  having  previously  confined  its  business  to  a  special 
form  of  endowment  contract,  .\.  R.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  actuary  and 
superintendent  for  the  company. 

— The  Lamar  Mutual  Life  is  being  organized  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  a  proposed 
capitalization  of  $100,000,  of  which  $30,000  is  said  to  have  been  subscribed.  The 
promoters  are  prominent  business  men  in  Jackson,  but  are  not  familiar  with  life 
insurance,  and  will  secure  experienced  managers  to  conduct  the  company’s 
affairs. 

— The  Southern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Little 
Rock,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  Tlie  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
of  which  $10,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  articles  state  that  the  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  “accumulate,  administer  and  distribute  a  mutual  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  subscribers  and  contributors  thereto,  in  case  of  sickness,  accidental  in¬ 
jury  or  death.”  The  corporators  are:  J.  Fleetwood  Butts,  Edward  M.  Pember¬ 
ton,  M.  K.  Pemberton  and  Nat  Hoggate. 

— On  November  10  the  Organizing  and  Financing  Company,  at  Raleigh.  N.  C., 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  new  life  insurance  company  in 
Raleigh.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $225,000.  and  the  incorporators  are 
Charles  Root,  Jesse  G.  Ball,  Charles  J.  Parker,  F.  K.  Ellington.  A.  W.  Good¬ 
win,  Robert  Strong,  Norman  H.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Williamson,  Charles  E.  John¬ 
son,  Joseph  E.  Pogue  and  M.  T.  Leach,  all  of  Raleigh;  Charles  B.  Aycock  and 
H.  C.  Smith  of  Goldsboro,  and  W,  II.  Hunt  of  Oxford. 

— The  Keystone  Life  Insurance  Company  is  being  promoted  in  New  Orleans. 
This  company  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Keystone  Mystic  Circle,  a  beneficiary  so¬ 
ciety,  whose  members  were  principally  Free  Masons.  The  capital  stock  is 
$300,000,  divided  into  12,000  shares  of  $25  each.  When  $100,000  of  the  stock  has 
been  subscribed  the  company  will  apply  for  a  Louisiana  charter.  Captain  I..  P. 
Delahoussaye,  Louisiana  grand  master  of  the  Masons,  is  president,  and  the 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  William  Pfaff,  John  J.  Crebbin,  E.  H.  Wals- 
dorf,  William  Sparling,  M.  C.  Sintes  and  John  A.  Woodville. 

—The  American  National  Insurance  Company  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  which  com¬ 
menced  writing  ordinary  and  industrial  life  insurance  business  last  March,  is 
making  a  splendid  record  for  a  new  organization.  Its  new  business  for  the  year 
will  amount  to  about  $3,000,000  ordinary,  together  with  a  weekly  debit  of  $1200 
in  the  industrial  branch.  The  conqiany  operates  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
after  January  1  will  enter  a  number  of  adjoining  States.  In  one  week  recently 
the  company  received  7tiS  industrial  applications  with  premiums  of  $110,  and 
$105,000  ordinary  business.  A  number  of  leading  business  men  of  Texas  are 
connected  with  the  company,  while  the  officers  include  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent;  I.  H.  Kempner,  vice-president,  and  Jas.  E.  Quin,  secretary. 

— The  North  American  Annuity  Company,  organized  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  $100,000,  notice  of  which  has  been  given  in  The  Spectator, 
proposes  to  furnish  annuities  on  the  following  terms:  The  payment  of  from 
$10  to  $50  a  month  secures  at  the  end  of  120  months  an  annual  income  in  advance 
of  from  $200  to  $1000  a  year  for  ten  years;  $150  to  $750  a  year  for  fifteen  years; 
$125  to  $625  a  year  for  twenty  years;  $100  to  $500  a  year  for  life.  The  reserve 
fund  consists  of  eighty  per  cent  of  all  instalment  bond  payments,  and  same 
will  be  invested  exclusively  upon  real  estate  security,  or  in  the  securities  of 
other  corporations  and  financial  institutions  that  make  a  practice  of  placing  their 
funds  on  real  estate.  After  payments  for  two  full  years  have  been  made  on  any 
income  contract  the  bond  becomes  paid  up  in  full  for  as  many  years  as  annual 
payments  have  been  made,  and  at  the  end  of  120  months  produces  the  .same  pro¬ 
portionate  income  as  if  paid  to  maturity.  By  the  payment  of  a  small  additional 
sum  in  excess  of  the  straight  investment  bond  cost,  bondholders  may  secure  the 
maturity  of  their  investment  bonds  in  event  of  their  death  during  the  instalment 
term.  This  feature  requires  a  medical  examination,  and  the  mortuary  risks  will 
be  underwritten  by  old  line  insurance  companies. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— Matthews  &  Hill  of  Atlanta  have  been  appointed  local  agents  for  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

— A  new  fire  company  is  in  process  of  organization  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  to  be 
known  as  the  Franklin  Insurance  Company. 

— At  the  coming  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  a  bill  creating  the 
office  of  Insurance  Commissioner  for  that  State  will  be  introduced  for  the  third 
time. 
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Oregon’s  New  Life  Company. 

].,  Samuel,  formerly  general  manager  for  the  Equitable  Life  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  is  organizing  the  Oregon  Life  Insurance  Company  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  Applications  for  insurance  are  now  being  taken, 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  having  already  been  secured,  the  medi¬ 
cal  examinations  to  take  place  in  December,  while  the  policies  will  be 
issued  early  in  January.  Formal  organization  of  the  company  will  occur 
December  30,  when  officers  will  be  elected.  The  application  agreement 
provides  that  the  capital  of  $100,000  shall  be  divided  into  100  shares,  not 
more  than  two  to  be  allotted  to  any  one  person.  Dividends  must  not 
exceed  seven  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  if  the  policyholders 
so  determine,  the  capital  stock  shall  be  retired  at  par  and  seven  per  cent 
interest,  less  any  dividends  that  may  have  been  paid.  The  company 
will  write  $10,000  on  single  lives  or  $20,000  payable  in  twenty  annual  in¬ 
stalments.  L.  Samuel  is  to  be  general  manager  under  a  ten-year  con¬ 
tract.  Policyholders  will  be  eligible  to  serve  as  directors,  provided  they 
carry  a  policy  for  at  least  $5000  and  have  paid  five  full  annual  premiums 
upon  the  same. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


Prooeecliiifts  of  Wednesday,  November  15. 

James  H.  Hyde  was  the  first  witness  called,  and  he  said  that  he  wished  to 
correct  his  testimony  of  the  previous  day  in  one  respect.  Through  a  misunder¬ 
standing  he  had  said  that  he  had  never  received  any  offer  for  h-is  Equitable 
stock,  whereas  he  had  received  four  distinct  offers  for  it. 

OFFERS  TO  PURCHASE  MR.  HYDE’S  EOUITAIILE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Frick  and  Mr.  Harrimait  had  both  offered  to  buy  his  holdings  oi  502 
shares.  The  offer  was  $5,000,000  for  the  whole,  or  $2,500,001)  for  one-half.  George 
J.  Gould  also  made  him  an  offer;  George  W.  Young  offered  him  $7,000,000,  and 
Mr.  Tarbell  offered  him  $1,000,000.  He  declined  these  offers,  as  he  did  not  then 
think  it  in  the  interests  of  the  society  to  sell  the  control  to  one  man.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  sold  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan  for  $2,500,000  his  entire  stock.  This  sale, 
Mr.  Hyde  said,  was  a  bona  fide  sale  for  cash,  “without  any  string  to  it.” 

Counsel  for  the  committee  asked  for  particulars  regarding  the  shipbuilding 
company,  when  Mr.  Hyde  said: 

“I  would  like,  if  I  could,  with  your  permission,  to  digress  from  that  question, 
and  say  that  it  has  been  charged  in  the  press  and  everywhere  that  I  have  had 
an  interest  in  these  settlements;  that  I  have  had  an  interest  in  the  securities, 
and  that  I  have  been  in  various  ways  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  enter¬ 
prise.  I  wish  to  most  emphatically  state  that  in  no  way,  shape,  form  or  manner 
have  I  had  any  interest,  connection  or  profit,  or  any  business  in  connection  with 
it  or  any  of  its  securities.  Never  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  with  invest¬ 
ments  in  them  or  with  profits  out  of  them.” 

Q.  Did  the  Equitable  Society  have  anything  to  do  with  it?  A.  No,  sir,  abso¬ 
lutely  none. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  questioned  at  length  about  stock  transactions  with  the  firm  of 
Williamson  &  Squire  (Mr.  Squire  having  formerly  been  financial  secretary  of 
the  Equitable).  The  witness  could  give  little  information  regarding  these  trans¬ 
actions,  as  they  were  mostly  made  with  Mr.  Jordan,  then  comptroller  of  the 
.society.  Documents  presented  in  evidence  apparently  showed  that  Williamson 
&  Squire,  as  brokers,  bought  securities  and  sold  them  to  the  Equitable  at  a  con- 
.siderable  advance  in  price.  One  transaction  indicated  that  they  made  a  profit 
of  $18,000.  Referring  to  the  stock  of  the  Missouri  Safe  Deposit  Company,  which 
he  had  transferred  to  the  Equitable,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Superintendent 
Hendricks,  Mr.  Hyde  read  a  lengthy  defense  of  his  father.  The  statement  was 
prepared  by  W.  H.  McIntyre,  who  was  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  H.  B.  Plyde, 
and  the  committee  attached  little  importance  to  the  statement  for  the  reason, 
as  stated,  that  Mr.  McIntyre  was  avoiding  the  committee,  and  could  not  be 
found  by  its  subpeena  servers.  It  was  admitted,  however,  as  simply  his  state- 
m.ent,  and  not  entitled  to  much  credence.  This  episode  consumed  much  time, 
being  discussed  by  the  witness,  his  counsel  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Hyde  finally  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  McIntyre  would  come 
forward  and  testify. 

George  H.  Squire,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williamson  &  Squire,  testified 
to  the  firm’s  transactions  in  buying  and  selling  securities  on  account  of  the 
Equitable,  Hyde,  McIntyre,  Jordan  and  others. 

E.  H.  HARRIMAN  DENIES  MR.  HYDE’S  STATEMENTS. 

Mr.  Harriman  testified  that  he  was  a  director  in  the  Equitable  from  May, 
1901,  till  he  resigned  recently.  He  did  not  own  any  of  the  stock,  but  Mr.  Hyde 
placed  some  of  his  shares  in  his  name  to  qualify  him  as  a  director.  Regarding 
the  Union  Pacific  blind  pool,  the  witness  said: 

In  November,  1902,  when  Mr.  Hyde  was  abroad,  I  decided  to  combine  various 
interests  to  purchase  Union  Pacific  preferred  under  one  head.  I  offered  Mr. 
Hyde  a  share  of  it  amounting  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  pool.  I  received  an 
answer  that  he  would  take  it.  Si.x  weeks  later,  when  he  had  returned  home,  he 
came  and  told  me  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  so  much  personally,  but 
would  see  about  the  Equitable  Society’s  taking  it.  I  told  him  that  we  could 
not  recognize  the  Equitable  Society  as  a  syndicate  member.  It  was  then  ar¬ 
ranged  that  we  would  hold  Mr.  Hyde  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  the  syndicate.  I  think  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the  Equi¬ 
table’s  being  in  it,  just  so  that  he  could  safeguard  our  conscience,  and  so  long 
as  the  fact  should  not  become  known  outside  the  syndicate. 

Q.  Then  you  asked  him  to  become  personally  responsible?  A.  I  think  he  said 
that  he  would  be  personally  responsible. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  that  payments  would  be  made  by  the  society?  A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  whether  the  Equitable  was  to  take  the  whole  or 
whether  Mr.  Hyde  would  take  part  of  it  himself?  .■\.  Nothing  was  said  about 
that  to  my  recollection. 


Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Equitable  was  to  furnish  the  money  to  make 
good  Mr.  Hyde’s  agreement?  A.  Yes,  I  understood  so. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  he  was  to  take  no  personal  part  in  the  jiool?  A.  No;  not 
as  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  state  why  his  individual  signature,  or  rather  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  was  to  be  desired?  A.  I  think  I  said  that  we  could  not  have  an  or¬ 
ganization  like  the  Equitable  in  the  syndicate. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  the  Equitable  to  buy  sto,  k  under 
the  agreement  not  to  sell  for  five  years?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  Because  I  believed  it  would  be  more  valuable  in  five 
years  held  in  that  way  than  at  the  time  it  was  purchased. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  executive  committee  to  be  left 
free  to  hold  it  or  not  hold  it  as  they  might  think  best?  A.  If  the  Equitable  had 
gone  in  the  market  separately,  and  all  the  members  of  the  syndicate  had  gone 
in  the  market  separately  to  purchase  that  stock  they  would  have  had  to  pay  a 
very  much  higher  price  for  it,  and  one  reason  for  that  syndicate  was  to  prevent 
such  competitive  buying. 

O.  What  advantage  did  the  Equitable  have,  according  to  your  judgment,  in 
obtaining  this  stock  through  the  syndicate?  A.  The  lower  price. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SYNDICATES. 


Counsel  asked  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  syndicate  transactions  of 
the  Equitable  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  to  ascertain  why  it  was  necessary  to 
join  syndicates. 

Q.  Now,  the  point  I  direct  your  attention  to  is  this:  Why  should  not  the 
Equitable  have  been  able  to  get  any  securities  it  wanted  in  your  companies 
directly  from  you  or  your  company?  A.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Equitable — for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  any  of  our  companies  desiring  to  dispose  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  millions  of  securities,  that  the  Equitable  would  be  in  a  position  to  take 
the  whole  amount;  therefore,  a  syndicate  would  have  to  be  formed.  I  do  not 
believe  any  bankers  would  want  to  do  that;  therefore,  a  syndicate  would  have 
to  be  formed,  to  be  represented  by  somebody,  but  certainly  it  could  not  be 
represented  by  the  Equitable. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  your  company  to  giving 
the  Equitable  any  portion  of  their  securities  they  might  desire  to  take?  A.  Not 
only  with  the  Equitable,  but  with  anybody  else. 

e.  It  is  the  general  policy  to  dispose  of  the  securities  in  bulk?  A.  In  bulk. 

.  Through  a  syndicate,  and  have  the  syndicate  resell  them  to  the  public  or 
those  who  are  willing  to  subscribe.  That  is  the  general  policy,  is  it  not?  A. 
That  is  a  general  policy,  and  I  think  the  syndicate  managers  usually  have  some 
control  over  the  securities  until  they  are  all  finally  disposed  of. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ODELL  SHIPBUILDING  SUIT. 

Q.  Testimony  has  been  received  here  as  to  an  interview  between  you  and  Mr. 
Hyde  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  Gov.  Odell’s  claim  against  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Trust  Company  throwing  out  his  purchase  of  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Company.  Did  you  have  such  an  interview?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Now, 
I  make  a  statement  here? 

O.  Yes.  A.  I  have  not  read  any  of  the  evidence  given  by  any  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  so  that  my  mind  is  entirely  fresh  on  these  subjects,  without  any  preju¬ 
dice.  Mr.  Hyde  came  to  me,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Mr.  Deming  also — 
whether  they  came  together  or  separately  I  do  not  recollect,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  not  use  my  influence  to  try  and  get  Gov.  Odell  to  settle  that  suit. 

Q.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Harriman?  A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  last  winter. 
Mr.  Hyde’s  statement  to  me  was  that  the  Odell  suit  was  dangerous  to  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  in  that  it  might  induce  other  suits  to  be  brought  by 
other  people  that  had  been  subscribers  to  the  Shipbuilding  combination.  I 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hyde  that  I  would  see  Gov.  Odell,  which  I  did,  and  arranged 
an  interview  between  them,  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  my  office.  I 
was  not  present;  I  know  nothing  about  the  conversation  that  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Gov.  Odell  and  Mr.  Hyde.  I  think  Mr.  Colby — Bainbridge  Colby — was 
with  them,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  know  of  that  conversation  was  that  when 
Gov.  Odell  came  out  of  the  room  he  asked  me  who  Mr.  Colby  was,  and  1  did 
not  then  know  exactly,  but  I  told  him  I  believed  he  had  something  to  do  with 
the  law  department  of  the  Equitable, 

"Well,”  he  said;  “it  seems  very  strange;  he  is  the  whole  Equitable,  and  Mr. 
Hyde  is  nothing.  He  was  the  man  that  stated  what  they  would  or  would  not 
do, 'and  seemed  to  be  irritated.” 

I  was  finally  approached  again,  some  days  after  that,  by  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr. 
Colby,  who  came  to  my  office  and  stated  that  they  still  desired  to  get  this  matter 
out  of  the  w'ay,  and  that  Mr.  Colby’s  remark  to  me  was,  “I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  Mr.  Harriman,  that  my  first  offer  is  my  best.”  What  he  meant  by  that 
I  do  not  know;  to  which  I  made  no  reply,  but  I  told  Mr.  Hyde  that  I  would 
again  see  Gov.  Odell,  and  try  to  get  him  to  do  something  about  settling  the 
suit. 

Finally,  I  do  not  remember  whether  any  figure  was  named  to  me  or  not,  but 
they  had  another  interview  somewhere  uptown;  it  may  have  been  at  my  house, 
at  which  I  was  not  present,  as  I  did  not  want  to  know  anything  about  it,  and  in 
the  end  Mr.  Hyde  told  me  they  were  willing  to  pay  $70,000,  and  would  not  I  try 
to  get  Gov.  Cldell  to  accept  that  amount,  which  I  did,  and,  as  I  recollect  it. 
Gov.  Odell  told  me  that  if  I  specially  desired  it  he  would  do  so.  “Well,”  I 
told  him,  “I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  that  position.”  And  he  went  into  some 
detail  that  he  would  have  to  pay  lawyers’  fees  out  of  it,  and,  anyway,  if  I 
specially  requested  it  he  would.  I  told  Mr.  Hyde  of  that  interview,  and  said  to 
him  that  if  I  were  in  his  place,  and  were  going  to  settle  it,  while  I  had  no 
advice  to  give  as  to  whether  it  should  be  settled  or  not,  that  I  would  not  stand 
on  $75,000  on  a  settlement  of  that  kind.  I  would  make  it  satisfactory.  And  I 
understood  afterward  that  Mr.  Hyde  saw  him  and  payment  was  made,  of  which 
I  had  no  further  knowledge. 

O.  Were  you  told  by  Gov.  Odell  of  any  bills  that  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company?  A. 
No,  sir. 

O.  Did  you  ever  learn  from  anybody  that  such  a  bill  had  been  introduced?  A. 
No”,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  first  intimation  of  that  my  question,  or  what  you  may  have  read 
in  the  morning  papers?  A.  My  first  intimation  of  that  that  I  recollect  was  when 
my  counsel  told  me  this  morning  that  some  such  statement  as  that  had  been 
made. 

O.  Yes.  Did  you  sav  anything  to  Mr.  Hyde  in  any  of  these  interviews  as  to 
the  desirability  of  settling  the  suits  because  of  the  power  which  might  be  exer¬ 
cised  against  the  company  at  Albany?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  mention  to  Mr.  Hyde  of  any  attempts  that  had  been  or 
might  be  made  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  at  all  to  any  advantage  to  the  company  in  settling  the  suit 
to  avoid  an  attack  upon  it?  A.  No,  sir,  and.  in  fact.  I  specifically  told  Mr. 
Hvde  that  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  the  merits  of  it. 

8.  That  is,  the  merits  of  the  claim?  A.  Yes,  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it. 
_.  Did  you  give  any  advice  to  Mr.  Hyde  as  to  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  be  settled?  A.  None  whatever,  other  than  what  I  stated  about  the  matter — 
not  standing  for  $utHX). 

Counsel  read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hyde  on  the  previous  day,  wherein 
he  said  that  Mr.  Harriman  told  him  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  that  powerful 
interest  at  Albany  doing  harm,  being  antagonistic  on  account  of  this  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  loss;  doing  harm  to  one  of  the  valuable  assets  of  the  Equitable,  which  was 
the  Mercantile  'Trust.  Mr.  Harriman  denied  that  he  had  made  any  such  state¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Hyde;  he  said  that  Mr.  Hyde  told  him  that  there  was  danger  that 
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the  charter  of  the  ilercaiitile  Trust  Company  would  be  repealed,  but  Mr. 
Ilarriman  knew  nothing  of  any  bill  of  that  nature  pending  or  proposed.  The 
witness  contradicted  Mr.  Hyde's  statements  relative  to  his  offer  to  buy  his  stock. 
He  said:  Mr.  Hyde  told  me  that  he  had  received  several  offers  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  sfock,  and  1  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  sell  it  under  any  consideration,  and  1  encouraged  him  in  that,  and 
.Mr,  Frick  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  also  heard  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  got 
offers  for  his  stock.  X  said  to  him:  "I  think  you  ouglit  to  tell  Mr.  liyde  not  to 
sell  that  stock  to  anybody,  and  if  he  does  that  he  should  not  sell  it  without 
letting  you  know.” 

MK.  HYDE  REAFFIRMS  HiS  STATEMENTS. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Xlyde  again  took  the  stand  and  reaffirmed  the  testi¬ 
mony  he  had  given  relative  to  Gov.  Udell’s  Shipbuilding  claim,  and  the  question 
of  veracity  was  raised  as  between  himself  and  Mr.  Harriman. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  your  testimony?  No,  sir,  1  don't 
think  so. 

(J.  Or  to  change  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

I’Dn-eetliiiKs  <»f  Tli ii rstla y,  !N<iveiiil>er  1<>. 

The  session  was  occupied  in  permitting  ex-Gov.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  chairman 
of  the  State  Republican  committee,  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  his  claim  against  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  on  account  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Shipbuilding  Company,  was  settled.  He  de.nied  emphatically  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hyde  in  his  testimony  that  he  had  threatened  retaliatory 
legislation  against  the  trust  company  if  his  claim  was  not  settled.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  having  Senator  Ambler  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  charter  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  and  subsequently  had  the  bill 
withdrawn.  lie  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Hyde  and  his  counsel,  and 
finally  the  trust  company  paid  him  $75,000  in  full  settlement^  of  his  claim,  where¬ 
upon  his  suit  against  the  company  was  dismissed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  had 
arranged  for  the  interviews  with  Mr.  Hyde.  The  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Hyde  is  vice-president,  is  one  of  the  Equitable’s  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,  hence  Mr.  Hyde’s  anxiety  to  have  the  Udell  suit  compromised.  Subse¬ 
quently,  Mr.  Udell  had  written  a  letter  endorsing  Mr.  XXyde’s  application  for 
the  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  France. 

TESTIMUNY  UF  SENATUR  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEI^EW 

Senator  Depew  testified  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Equitable  since 
lf>77.  Asked  about  the  contributions  made  by  the  company  to  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  them,  except  by  hearsay. 
Asked  about  the  propriety  of  such  contributions  and  the  special  reasons  there¬ 
for,  he  said:  1  hope  that  both  the  State  and  the  National  Legislatures  will  pass 
laws  prohibiting  corporations  from  making  them.  It  is  difficult  to  state  what 
are  the  reasons  that  inspire  such  contributions;  they  have  been  told  about 
here,  upon  the  stand,  by  the  officers  of  the  insurance  companies  who  have 
testified.  1  think  at  the  time  that  those  contributions  .were  made,  the  great  body 
of  the  directors  of  the  company  were  in  sympathy  with  the  contributions,  and 
thought  that  they  were  protective  of  the  best  interests  of  the  insured.  I  think 
that  a  fuller  thought  on  that  subject,  occasioned  by  the  testimony  which  has 
been  given  here  and  the  public  discussion  of  the  question,  has  changed  the 
minds  of  almost  everybody  as  to  the  propriety  of  insurance  companies,  espe¬ 
cially,  making  such  contributions,  and  the  propriety  of  such  contributions  being 
made  by  any  corporations.  Such  contributions,  of  course,  are  made  for  two 
reasons,  one  is  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  society,  and  the  other  is — 
well,  I  think  that  is  the  only  one — the  protection  if  the  best  interests  of  the 
society. 

HIS  INTEREST  IN  VARIOUS  SYNDICATES. 

His  examination  regarding  his  participations  in  syndicates  was  prolonged,  and 
of  no  special  interest.  He  gave  the  following  list  of  his  syndicate  investments: 

I  had  $100,000  in  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  where  there  was  a  profit 
of  $1,545. S9.  1  will  state  that  after  this  had  been  going  that  I  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  for  an  individual  a  syndicate  was  a  mighty  poor  investment.  I 
am  a  very  busy  man ;  I  have  many  occupations  in  very  many  lines,  and  to  risk 
$100,000  in  order  to  get  1V4  per  cent,  with  my  money  tied  up,  and  the  consequent 
anxiety  concerning  it  being  considered,  it  occurred  to  me — 1%  to  2  per  cent — 
that  that  was  a  poor  investment,  and  I  stopped  it  when  1  could.  Uf  course, 
there  was  an  association  helping  matters  along,  which  carried  me  where  my  own 
judgment  would  not  have  carried  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  purchase,  $100,000,  was  100  shares  of  the  preferred  stock, 
w  hich  I  sold  at  70. 

Union  Pacific  first  lien  ten  years,  $100, OOU,  upon  which  there  was  a  profit  of 
$3,280.40. 

Uregon  Short  Line;  I  have  no  recollection  about  that,  how  it  was  settled  or 
how  it  was  assigned,  or  anything.  1  find  that  a  profit  was  put  into  my  account 
of  $1,664.89. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Toledo:  1  objected  to  going  into  that,  but  finally  was  over¬ 
persuaded,  and  I  sold  it  out  at  a  profit,  which  I  estimate  to  be  about  $6000. 

That  made  a  profit  for  the  four  years  of  $21,391.18. 

Then  1  was  put  into  the  International  Mercantile  for  $100,000.  There  was  a  loss 
on  that  of  $20,000,  so  that  the  net  result  of  my  four  years  of  traveling  with 
these  syndicates,  with  $2O0,000  of  money  tied  up  most  of  the  time,  and  $100,000 
still  tied  up,  developed  a  net  profit  of  $1,319.16. 

I  was  'hen  assigned  in  the  Union  Pacific  first  4s  a  participation  in  the  bond 
purchases  of  $500,000,  which  amount  was  given  to  me  by  Gen.  Fitzgerald  through 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  because  I  had  been  one  of  the  reorganization  committee  of 
the  Union  Pacific.  The  success  of  that  reorganization  made  this  syndicate  a 
success  from  the  start,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  were  no  risks  at  all.  The 
company,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony,  took  a  very  large  interest,  and 
subsequently  wanted  a  larger  interest,  and  so  I  let  them  have  mine — the  $500,000 
which  1  had.  On  that  there  was  a  profit  to  the  Equitable  Society  of  about 
$50,000. 

O.  Uf  which  you  had  no  share?  A.  No,  sir,  none  whatever. 

HOW  MR.  DEPEW  EARNED  HIS  SALARY. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  gave  Mr.  Depew  an  opportunity  to  explain  what 
services  he  rendered  the  Equitable  in  return  for  the  $20,000  salary  paid  him.  He 
said:  I  became  a  director  of  the  Equitable  in  1877.  Mr.  Hyde  was  accustomed 
to  consult  me  at  my  house  in  the  evening  and  in  the  early  morning  upon  mat¬ 
ters  constantly.  He  wanted  from  me  an  opportunity  to  call  upon  me  more  than 
would  be  justified  by  any  relations  which  I  had  with  the  society.  I  had  other 
lines  of  life,  but  I  finally  stated  to  him:  “I  can  give  you  evenings  and  early 
mornings.  You  have  a  habit  of  concentrating  what  you  want,  and  if  you  come 
to  me  at  these  times  with  your  problems,  I  will  solve  them  as  best  I  can.”  Of 
course,  these  problems,  as  is  always  the  case  with  those  of  an  executive  of  the 
great  institutions,  are  partly  administrative  and  partly  legal,  and  every  executive 
officer  of  a  great  corporation  is  in  daily  consultation  in  some  form  or  other 
■with  his  legal  advisers — some  for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another.  Now,  Mr. 
Hyde  would  come  to  me  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the  evening  or  in  the  early 
morning  with  his  budget,  which  would  cover  the  field  which  I  have  just  ex¬ 
plained,  and  sometimes  I  would  discover  that  there  was  a  doubt  about  the 
validity  of  the  bonds  themselves;  then  he  would  come  to  me  if  he  feared  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  submit  to  me  in  brief  whether  it  was  a  matter  to  be  litigated  to  the 
extreme  or  whether  it  should  be  compromised.  My  relation  with  him  was  that 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  drop  the  relationship,  I  was;  that  it  was  not  essential 


to  my  success  in  life  or  my  income;  that  while  the  association  was  agreeable  and 
remunerative,  yet  it  could  be  ended  at  any  moment  that  he  desired,  and  several 
times  1  suggested,  as  my  own  duties  became  more  onerous.  I  had  rather  have  my 
evenings  and  mornings  to  myself,  because  I  never  gave  to  him  the  time  that 
belonged  to  my  other  pursuits,  but  he  always  strenuously  resisted  it.  A  few 
days  after  the  death  of  the  father,  the  son  came  to  me,  and  said  that  one  of  the 
dying  injunctions  of  his  father  was  that  he  should  come  to  me  and  request  that  I 
would  continue  with  the  society  the  relation  which  had  existed  so  many  years 
while  he  was  its  president.  Uf  course,  Mr.  Alexander  was  conversant  with  these 
matters,  and  frequently  himself  consulted  me,  sometimes  after  executive  com¬ 
mittee  meetings;  sometimes  coming  to  my  house.  After  Mr.  Hyde’s  death,  Mr. 
Alexander  would  stop  on  his  way  down  town,  very  often  with  these  memoranda 
of  problems  which  fie  had  to  solve,  to  get  my  legal  and  administrative  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it.  That  is  the  way  that  the  retainer  and  relationship  began,  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  it  continued  up  to  the  time  when  I  resigned  before  1 
went  to  Europe  last  summer. 

During  his  statement,  Mr.  Depew  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Henry  B.  Hyde, 
classing  him  among  the  great  geniuses  of  his  time.  He  denied  that  he  had  at 
any  time  interested  himself  in  legislative  matters  relative  to  the  Equitable. 

THE  DEPEW  IMPRUVEMENT  CUMPANY  LUAN. 

Counsel  asked  the  witness  about  the  loan  of  $250,000  made  by  the  Equitable  to 
the  Depew  Improvement  Company,  which  was  criticised  in  the  report  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Hendricks.  Mr.  Depew  submitted  a  lengthy  letter  written  by  him  to 
Paul  Morton,  president  of  the  Equitable,  wherein  his  connection  with  the  trans¬ 
action  was  fully  set  forth.  Full  particulars  of  this  loan  have  heretofore  been 
published.  In  concluding  his  testimony  on  this  point,  Mr.  Depew  said: 

I  want  to  state  that  my  connection  with  this  company  consisted  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one-fifteenth  interest,  which  I  was  induced  to  make  perfunctorily  from 
the  company,  and  was  taken  entirely  for  its  president  and  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  In  regard  to  the  security  for  this  loan;  in  regard  to  the  loan 
itself,  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  the  loan  was  secured  by  an  obligation  from 
the  company,  as  I  have  ascertained  since,  made  in  the  usual  form,  and  there  was 
the  usual  investigation  by  the  company,  and  on  that  the  executive  committee 
found  that  the  loan  was  a  good  one,  which  passed  in  the  regular  course  the  same 
as  any  other  loan.  I  never  advocated  it  or  advised  it  to  Mr.  Hyde  or  to  the 
executive  committee. 

.^sked  regarding  the  increase  in  James  H.  Hyde’s  salary  from  $75,000  a  year 
to  $100,000,  the  witness  thought  the  increase  justified,  although  the  suggestion 
did  not  come  from  him.  He  gave  Mr.  Hyde  credit  for  great  ability  and  industry 
in  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  felt  that  he  was  fast  becoming  a  worthy 
successor  to  his  father.  He  continued: 

There  was  also  another  consideration  in  my  mind:  he  had  a — he  was  the 
comptroller  of  the  company;  it  was  a  stock  corporation,  and  he  was  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  in  it;  that  was  an  asset  in  his  estate,  out  of  which  he  was  getting 
$386,500  a  year.  .Vt  that  time  there  were  tremendous  offers  being  made  to  him. 
I  used  to  hear  of  them.  I  don’t  know  that  they  had  reached  Inm  yet,  but  I 
know  they  were  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  that  stock  at  figures  which  would 
pay  him  much  more  than  $100,000  a  year;  and  I  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  society  that  he  should  be  placed  beyond  the  temptation  of 
making  that  stock  a  football  for  speculative  interests. 

HUW  ANNUAL  STATEMENTS  WERE  DUCTORED. 

John  Gilchrist,  chief  of  the  Equitable’s  securities  department,  testified  how 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  shifted  from  the  society’s  cash  on  hand  account  at 
the  end  of  each  year  by  means  of  dummy  loans  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  ’The 
object  of  this  annual  subterfuge  was  to  make  a  deceptive  report  on  December 
31  to  the  State  Insurance  Department. 

In  1900  the  Equitable  made  collateral  loans  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1901  there  were  loans  at 
about  the  same  date  aggregating  $5,000,000;  in  1902  there  were  further  loans  of 
the  same  sort  made  in  the  names  of  clerks  in  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.’s  office  to  the 
amount  of  $9,000,000.  In  1904  the  loans  amounted  to  $10,2^,000. 

The  method  of  making  the  loans  was  for  Gilchrist  to  carry  checks  to  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.’s  office  for  the  amount  fixed  beforehand  by  agreement  with  the 
banking  house.  These  checks  were  endorsed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  then  to  the  Institutions  on  which  they  were  drawn. 
Certificates  of  deposit  were  received  from  these  institutions  by  Gilchrist  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  checks,  and  were  deposited  in  the  society’s  vaults. 

A  list  of  securities  as  collateral  on  the  loans  was  delivered  by  Kuhn  &  Co.  to 
Gilchrist,  but  Kohn,  Loeb  &  Co.  retained  the  actual  possession  of  the  securi¬ 
ties.  This  list,  together  with  the  certificates  of  deposit,  was  placed  in  the  Equi¬ 
table's  vaults.  A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  transactions 
would  be  undone.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  did  not  pay  interest  on  the  loans,  and  the 
Equitable’s  interest  on  its  cash  balance  account  ran  on  uninterrupted.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
christ  could  not  say  who  had  made  these  arrangements,  but  he  testified  to  having 
talked  at_  one  time  in  regard  to  one  of  the  transactions  with  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  Equitable  decreased 
its  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  one  occasion  by  buying  loans  from 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  and  selling  them  back  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year. 

Adjourned. 

I'rofeediiiKS  of  Kriday,  IVoveniber  17. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Frank  B.  Jordan,  son  of  the  former  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Equitable,  T.  D.  Jordan,  who  disappeared  on  Labor  Day.  Witness 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  where  his  father  is,  but  recently  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  who  is  in  Canada.  He  also  testified  that  he  had  the  placing 
of  the  Equitable’s  fire  insurance. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  S.  McCURDY. 

Samuel  S.  McCurdy,  assistant  registrar  of  the  Equitable  for  the  las;  five 
years,  then  took  the  stand.  His  duties,  he  explained,  were  the  office  management 
of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  society,  etc.  The  witness  presented  a  statement  and 
all  ■vouchers  connected  therewith,  testifying  that  all  information  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  behalf  of  the  company  was  kept  in  his  department. 

Counsel  extracted  one  or  two  vouchers  from  the  packet,  and  began  to  read. 
They  were  statements  of  the  account  of  Gen.  George  H.  Bachellor.  Une  was  a 
receipt  for  $5144.  and  another  a  bill  for  $15,000  salary  and  numerous  disburse¬ 
ments.  Gen.  Bacheller  represented  the  legal  interests  of  the  New  York,  Mutual 
and  Equitable  companies  abroad. 

Counsel  read  a  letter  signed  Robert  McCurdy,  acknowledging  the  payment  of 
$5000. 

Q.  Who  was  Gen.  Bacheller?  A.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  in  Europe. 

A  note  signed  “T.  D.  Jordan”  was  read,  which  appeared  to  be  the  record  of 
the  approval  of  a  voucher  for  $10,350  for  legal  matters. 

Counsel  asked  the  witness  if  he  knew  when  David  B.  Hill  was  first  retained. 
He  said  he  did  not. 

Q.  How  far  back  have  you  vouchers?  A.  Ten  years. 

e.  Have  you  anything  beyond  the  receipt  for  retainer?  A.  No,  sir. 
ounsel  then  read  a  letter  from  ex-Gov.  Hill,  dated  at  Albany,  March  20,  1895. 
It  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“James  W.  Alexander: 

“Dear  Sir — Yours  received  and  contents  noted.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you. 
The  money  is  very  acceptable  at  this  time.  T  feel  pretty  well,  now  that  Congress 
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has  adjourned  and  the  country  is  safe.  When  the  legislature  adjourns  the  State 
will  be  safe.” 

Counsel  read  vouchers  showing  payments  to  Thomas  D.  Husted,  W.  P.  Stewart 
(of  the  Mutual),  John  A.  Nichols,  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Platt,  Schlosser  &  Wood, 

J.  F.  Pierce  and  several  others,  who  were  paid  for  legal  services. 

AN  EX-INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER’S  SERVICES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  California  matter?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  began 
in  1897.  Andrew  J.  Cluny  was  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  He  was  very 
zealous  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  policyholders.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Attorney-General,  stating  that  we  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  business, 
since  our  capital  stock  was  $100,000,  and  the  California  law  required  $200,010.  The 
Attorney-General  decided  that  the  Equitable  was  entitled  to  continue.  Later  the 
Commissioner  wrote  requiring  us  to  give  a  list  of  all  policies  paid  in  California, 
and  all  lapses.  My  recollection  is  he  wished  to  compel  us  to  go  back  and 
review  lapses  and  death  claims  for  seventeen  years  to  see  if  a  larger  amount 
could  not  be  paid  policyholders.  We  employed  counsel  and  there  was  a  hearing 
in  San  Francisco.  It  was  towed  along  for  three  years.  In  1900  he  demanded  an 
aeeount  of  our  business.  By  law  he  could  have  collected  fees  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  thousand  dollars.  That  would  have  brought  him  in  $33,000,  and 
it  would  have  cost  us  $40,000  to  get  the  information  ready.  He  said  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  we  would  permit  an  examination  by  a  man  whom  he  should  appoint. 
He  appointed  ex-Governor  Budd,  who  came  on  to  New  York,  declared  himself 
satisfied,  and  we  got  a  renewal  of  our  license. 

Q.  Were  any  moneys  paid?  A.  Yes,  sir,  $250  a  month  to  our  counsel.  At  the 
close  we  paid  a  bill,  approximating  $14,166,  to  W.  H.  Chickering,  attorney  of  the 
Mutual  Life.  He  came  on  to  New  York  with  Gov.  Budd. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Chickering  represent  the  Equitable?  A.  Yes,  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  close.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  j 

6.  What  was  the  $14,000  paid  for?  A.  The  vouchers  say  for  legal  expenses  and 
diftiursements.  That  does  not  include  payment  for  personal  services. 

Q.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  expenses  included  in  the  $14,000?  A.  No,  sir. 
The  explanation  is  due  that  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  the  society’s  own  attorney,  got 
no  compensation.  Another  attorney  got  $250  a  month.  t-  •  i 

Q.  No  part  of  the  $14,000  went  for  services  on  behalf  of  the  Equitable,  so  far 
as  you  know?  A.  No,  sir.  ,,,,,,  o  r- 

The  witness  explained  that  payment  was  made  through  Wells,  hargo  &  Co., 
whose  check  was  signed  “Parsons.”  Counsel  asked  several  questions  in  the 
endeavor  to  find  out  what  lawyer  got  the  $250  a  month.  The  witness  appeared 
to  be  uncertain  on  that  point,  but  he  finally  replied: 

“I’ve  been  told  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  San  Francisco  Commissioner. 

e.  Then  he  received  $9000  in  all,  did  he?  A.  Yes,  $3000  a  year  for  three  years. 
Who  told  you  these  payments  were  made  to  the  brother  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner?  A.  Judge  Pillsbury.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  a  v 

Q  Were  there  any  other  demands  made  by  the  Commissioner?  A.  Yes,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1899,  when  we  were  compelled  to  file  our  annual  statement. 
The  Commissioner  then  asked  about  forty  different  questions  more  than  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  in  the  statement.  Ihey  were  questions  that  we  could  not  answer. 
Our  books  were  not  kept  that  way.  ...  ,  .  ,  ,  ■ 

O.  What  was  happening  during  the  period  that  this  $250  a  month  was  being 
paid?  A.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  open  hearirig  before  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  about  the  construction  of  one  of  the  California  laws. 

e.  Did  you  go  to  California  at  this  time?  A.  Yes. 

Did  this  gentleman  who  drew  $250  a  month  do  anything  for  your  com* 
pany?  A.  No,  sir.  *  xt 

O.  Did  you  ever  see  him?  A.  No,  sir.  ,  .  .  ,  •  t  i  j 

the  witness  said  that  he  was  in  California  six  weeks.  It  was  in  July  and 
\ueust,  1900  The  matter  w'as  closed  up  in  the  middle  of  October. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  you  didn’t  meet  Mr.  Cluny.  who  w'as  supposed  to  rep- 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  New  York  Life  and  Mutual  I^ife  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  were  also  paying  him  $260  a  month?  A.  Yes. 

O.  It  was  the  same  man?  A.  Yes.  a 

O.  And  the  payments  w^ere  made  in  the  same  way.-*  A.  i  es. 

8.  And  during  the  same  period?  A.  Yes.  j  j  .  .u 

.  Were  any  services  rendered?  A.  The  same  services  as  were  rendered  to  the 

^’Wlr**  M^cCurdy  explaineu  that  all  these  payments  that  were  made  were  suE 
mitted  to  as  an  alternative.  The  expense  otherwise  might  have  been  very  much 

VICE-PRESIDENT  GAGE  E.  TARBELL  EXAMINED. 

Mr  Tarbell  testified  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Equitable  for 
twenty-six  years,  in  various  capacities,  is  now  second  vice-president  and  superin- 

te^de^t^of  ag^nc^es^^  participated  in  any  syndicate  in  which  the  Equitable  was 
alsTi  interested?  A.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  but  two  syndicates  in 
mv  life  Neither  one  brought  me  a  dollar  of  profit.  t  ,  t  •  . 

O  What  were  thev?  A.  The  United  States  Realty  Company.  In  that  I  just 
abSut  received  mv  money  back.  The  other  was  the  ^'organ  Shipbuilding  syndi¬ 
cate  I  believe  they  call  it  the  International  Mercantile  Mar'nc-  ^  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  on  my  own  account  to  the  extent  of  $40,000.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at 
the  time  I  understood  that  the  society  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  have  understood  there  was  indirect  participation 
in  connection  with  that  syndicate  on  or  for  the  behalf  of  the  socie  y. 

O  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  from  time  to  time  with  matters  relating  to 
legislation?  A.  I  was  asked,  I  think,  in  1901  to  represent  the  society  before  the 
joint  committees  at  Albany  when  an  effort  was  being  made  to  tax  Uie  surplus 
of  the  society  and  I  appeared  before  the  committee  and  addressed  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  time  on  behalf  of  the  society  At  other  times  mv  attention  was 
called  more  or  less  to  proposed  legislation.  I  have  oftp  asked  the  co-operation 
of  our  agency  when  I  had  been  requested  so  to  do  by  counse  in  connection 
with  such  matters,  and  in  a  general  way  knew  more  or  less  about  th«e  matters. 
The  witness  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  transactions  between  Comptroller 
Iordan  and  A.  C.  Fields  of  the  Mutual. 

SENATOR  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW  RECALLED. 

O  Will  vou  kindlv  explain  what  the  relation  of  John  A.  Nichols  v.as  to  the 
Editable  Life?  A.  He  was  retained  by  the  Equitable  at  different  times,  as  I  re- 

"’n?  He  appears  to  have  received  $1000  a  year  for  a  number  of  years.  Here  are 
a  series  of  vouchers  that  have  been  produced  from  him.  Do  you  recall  for  what 
Lrvkes  he  was  paid?  A.  I  do  not  know  for  what  services  that  letter  relates, 
but  I  think  it  was  a  claim  that  he  made  in  reprd  to  some  man  who  had  a  claim 
against  the  company,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Counel  then  read  this  letter:  December  19,  1896. 

"^M?lHen^'who  usually  gets  around  at  this  time  of  the  year  has  written  me 
sev^M  letters,  to  which  I  have  not  replied.  He  now  writes  that  he  will  here 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  desires  to  have  me  help  him  as  usual.  V^at  shal[_  I 
do?  Faithfully  yours,  r  ,  »  JOHN  A.  NICHULb. 

O.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  letter  refers?  A  I  do  not. 

Q  Reference  is  made  to  some  one  who  usually  gets  around  at  this  time  of 
the  year.’*  Does  that  refresh  your  recollection?  A  It  does  not  refresh  my  recnh 
lection  as  to  his  name.  I  knew  something  about  it  at  the  time,  and  passed  the 
letter  on  to  the  executive  officers  for  them  to  do  as  they  thought  best  about  it. 


Q.  I  show  you  a  letter  of  December  24,  1900,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to 
you  by  Mr.  Nichols.  Do  you  recall  that  letter?  A.  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  addressed  to  me. 

Counsel — I  offer  it  in  evidence.  I  will  read  it: 

“New  York,  December  24,  1900. 

“My  Dear  Senator — Our  friend  up  the  river  has  been  very  rantankerous  of  late, 
and  wants  to  know — you  know.  Don’t  care  a  hang,  etc.,  etc.  As  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  say,  will  you  kindly  do  so. 

“Wishing  you  all  the  good  things  of  life  in  this  holiday  season,  I  am,  as  ever, 
yours,  JOHN  A.  NICHOLS.” 

O.  To  what  does  that  refer?  A.  It  refers  to  the  same  person. 

8.  Do  you  now  recall  who  he  is?  A.  I  do  not  recall  his  name,  no. 

.  Do  you  recall  the  subject  matter?  A.  It  was  some  claim  he  had  against 
the  company  which  I  never  understood,  and  why  I  should  have  been  written  to 
on  the  subject  I  do  not  know,  and,  as  I  say,  I  then  passed  the  letters  over  to 
Mr.  Hyde  or  to  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Depew  was  questioned  regarding  some  other  payments  for  legal  services, 
but  knew  nothing  about  them. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  TARBELL  RECALLED. 

Mr.  Tarbell  having  been  recalled,  he  recited  how  in  1903  he  sought  to  get  the 
Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life  to  join  with  the  Equitable  in  relation  to  watch¬ 
ing  hostile  legislation  in  different  States.  His  plan  was  to  let  the  policyholders 
look  after  proposed  legislation.  He  said:  I  have  always  maintained  that  life 
insurance  companies  were  so  constituted  that  it  should  be  a  very  easy  matter 
for  them  to  defeat  any  improper  legislation  through  their  policyholders  if  they 
would  use  them  in  the  right  way.  and  I  tried  pretty  hard  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  with  that  end  in  view.  ,  .  -r 

O.  Whom  did  you  meet  of  other  companies  in  that  effort?  A.  Well,  1  met  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  or  I  think,  a  number  of  times,  Mr.  Perkins;  also,  I 
think,  Mr.  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  I  think  in  the  first  instance,  I 
conferred  with  Dr.  Gillette  of  the  Mutual  Life.  Witness  related  several  inter¬ 
views  that  he  had  with  the  officers  of  the  other  companies.  Finally,  President 
McCurdy  declined  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  November  28. 


Proceediiiffs  of  Tiie.sdiiy,  November  21. 

The  first  witness  called  was  John  A.  Nichols,  who  had  been  mentioned  as 
having  received  various  sums  from  the  Equitable.  Mr.  Nichols  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance  Company,  now  defunct,  aifl  ^ 
one  time  was  quarantine  commissioner.  He  testified  that  he  had  received  $1^1 
a  year  from  each  one  of  the  three  big  companies  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
stated  that  he  was  employed  to  communicate  with  W.  S.  Manning  of  Albany, 
who  was  continually  putting  forth  matters  inimical  to  life  insurance,  and  to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  keep  him  quiet.  He  paid  Manning  various  sums  r^anging 
from  $450  to  $600  annually.  Two  vouchers,  one  for  $6000,  dated  in  1899,  was 
shown  witness,  but  he  could  not  remember  how  they  were  used. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  THOMAS  C.  PLATT. 

Senator  Platt  was  called  to  the  stand  to  testify  regarding  political  contribu¬ 
tions  received  from  the  life  insurance  companies.  He  testified  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Equitable  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  on  accmint  of 
the  Republican  State  committee.  This  money  was  sent  to  him  at  his  office  in 
bills  by  messenger,  and  he  immediately  turned  it  over  to  the  State  committee. 
Tlie  Senator  could  not  say  explicitly  what  particular  State  campaign  this  money 
was  for,  but  insisted  that  it  was  a  regular  annual  contribution  by  the  company. 
He  further  stated  that  he  had  occasionally  received  contributions  for  the  State 
committee  of  a  similar  amount  from  the  Mutual  Life.  He  had  also  talked  with 
President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  but  could  not  remember  any  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  that  company  for  State  campaigns.  He  stated  that  it  was  well 
known  to  the  companies  that  these  contributions  were  for  State  purposes,  and 
not  for  National  campaigns,  as  he,  witness,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaigns.  The  Senator  denied  that  there  was  any  understanding  that 
the  State  Republican  committee  would  favor  the  companies  on  account  of  these 
contributions.  He  said,  however,  that  it  would  be  natural  for  the  companies  to 
expect  his  influence  in  promoting  anything  that  they  thought  was  right,  but  that 
they  had  never  solicited  his  influence  in  any  way.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  called  upon  on  behalf  of  the  companies  relative  to  State  legislation. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  COMAN,  EX-ALDERMAN 

Mr.  Coman  testified  that  he  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men.  had  served  as  acting  Mayor  at  one  time,  and  was  a  member  of  Tammany 
Hall.  He  was  paid  a  salary  of  $4200  a  year  by  the  Equitable  until  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  raised  to  $6000.  When  asked  why  his  salary  was  raised,  wit¬ 
ness  explained  he  knew  everybody  else  was  getting  a  raise,  so  be  asked  for  it, 
and  got  it.  Explaining  the  services  rendered  for  this  salary,  he  said  that  he  was 
intimate  with  the  heads  of  the  city  departments,  and  looked  after  tax  assessment 
matters  for  the  company,  and  for  some  of  the  officers.  Among  those  he  claimed 
to  have  assisted  in  this  respect  were  Henrv  B.  Hvde,  James  W.  .'Mexander, 
Gage  E.  Tarbell  and  Tbomas  D.  Jordan.  He  had  visited  officers  of  the  health 
department  in  regard  to  complaints  made  about  some  houses  in  which  the 
Equitable  was  interested,  and  had  been  busy  three  or  four  days  with  a  deputy 
in  the  tenement  house  department. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GAGE  E.  TARBELL. 

Gage  E.  Tarbell,  second  vice-president  of  the  Equitable,  was  recalled.  He 
entered  into  a  lengthy  explanation  relative  to  the  agency  department  of  the 
Equitable,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Fie  said  that  the  Equitable  has  “paid  no  cash 
bonuses  since  1900,  except  $4  a  $1000  offered  during  the  dull  season  the  past  year. 
He  thought  that  rebating  in  some  form  has  existed  ever  since  life  insurance 
began,  and  that  it  was  fostered  largely  by  the  bonus  system.  He  declared  that 
next  to  what  is  known  as  “twisting,”  he  believed  rebating  to  be  the  most 
serious  evil  in  the  insurance  business  to-day,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  insurance  is  given  away  annually  on  account  of 
it.  He  thought  that  recent  measures  taken  by  the  Equitable  would  tend  to 
abate  this  evil  so  far  as  that  company  is  concerned.  Mr.  Tarbell  thought  that 
the  first  year’s  commission  should  be  limited  by  law,  and  believed  that  50  per 
cent  would  be  adequate,  with  a  renewal  commission  of  7%  per  cent  for  a 
limited  number  of  vears.  Mr.  Tarbell  explained  the  contest  he  had  with  the 
New  York  Life  a  few  years  ago  when  they  were  active  in  stealing  agents  from 
one  another.  Being  asked  about  Miss  Anna  L.  Amend,  his  assistant,  who 
formerly  received  a  salarv  of  $12,(X)0  a  year,  but  was  recently  reduced  to  $10,000, 
Mr.  Tarbell  explained  that  she  had  been  prominently  identified  with  his  office 
when  he  was  Chicago  agent  of  the  company,  and  that  when  he  became  second 
vice-president  he  brought  her  on  as  his  private  secretary,  and  she  was  subse¬ 
quently  promoted  to  be  his  assistant.  He  stated  that  she  conducted  his  whole 
department  in  his  absence,  attended  to  something  tike  80  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  correspondence,  and  saw  about  40  per  cent  of  the  persons  who  called. 

,\djourned. _ 


— The  handsome  new  home  office  building  of  the  Orient  of  Hartford  will  be 
formally  opened  on  or  about  December  1,  on  which  date  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  underwriting  department  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
will  be  transferred  to  commodious  quarters  in  the  new  building,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  branch  of  the  company  is  to  be  continued  in  New  York  city. 
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Proposed  Mutual  Life  Reforms. 

A  PROLONGED  session  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  was  held  on  Thursday 
last,  twenty-seven  members  being  present.  A  preliminary  report  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  company  was  received  and 
adopted  unanimously.  The  report  of  the  committee  follows: 

At  the  outset  the  committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  thaL  this  report  ia 
necessarily  preliminary  and  limited  in  its  scope.  The  committee  was  directed 
to  report  “from  lime  to  time”  on  the  progress  of  its  work  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  matters  committed  to  it. 

The  revelations  of  the  past  few  months  involving  several  of  the  leading  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  this  city,  among  them  this  company,  have  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  created  among  them  a  feeling  of 
grave  distrust  and  alarm  as  to  the  management  of  these  great  trusts. 

Certain  of  the  practices  and  methods  disclosed  are  so  palpably  loose  and  un¬ 
sound  as  to  call  for  immediate  attention  and  correction  by  those  more  or  less 
directly  responsible  therefor,  without  waiting  the  results  of  a  long,  exhaustive 
examination. 

This  report,  therefore,  in  great  part  deals  with  and  recommends  changes  in 
practices  by  this  company  which  on  their  very  face  are  loose,  unsound,  and 
open  to  criticism. 

The  committee  will  continue,  with  due  diligence,  "to  examine  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  management,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company,”  in  the  most  careful,  pains¬ 
taking  manner,  making  further  reports  and  recommendations  from  time  to  time 
as  its  work  progresses  and  the  results  seem  to  make  it  desirable  to  do  so.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  time  will  be  required  for  the  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  and  consideration  of  the  whole  field  of  this  investigation,  in  order  that 
a  careful,  well-digested  report  may  be  made  on  the  questions  submitted  to  the 
committee,  with  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

The  investigations  thus  far  conducted,  coupled  with  the  conditions  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  seem  to  render  the  topics  herein  submitted  most  timely  for  the  present 
consideration  and  action  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  your  committee  therefore 
makes  the  following  report  and  recommendations: 

READJUSTMENT  OF  SALARIES  CONSIDERED. 

I. — Salaries — The  question  of  salaries  received  by  the  principal  officers  of  the 
company  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  by  the  receipt,  at  its 
first  meeting,  of  the  following  communication: 

“The  president  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  matter  of 
his  salary.  The  increase  to  its  present  amount  was  made  in  1901  without  his  re¬ 
quest.  While  he  considers  that  it  has  been  earned,  and  that  it  is  justified  by 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he  recognizes  that  in  the  judgment  of  some 
policyholders  it  is  too  large.  He  desires  the  committee  to  recommend  that 
amount  at  which  it  may  be  fixed  for  the  future,  with  the  assurance  on  his  part 
that  he  will  continue  at  such  compensation  as  may  be  decided  upon  to  devote  to 
the  service  of  the  company  his  best  abilities  that  have  been  so  employed  for 
forty-five  years  last  past. 

October  30,  1905.  (Signed)  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY.” 

By-law  36  directs  that  the  finance  committee  “shall  also  determine  all  ques 
tions  of  salary  and  compensation  for  services  when  not  fixed  by  the  board,  the 
president  or  another  appropriate  committee.” 

Your  committee  therefore  called  for  copies  of  the  records  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  bearing  on  these  subjects,  and  from  the  documents  which  it  received 
ascertained  that  the  finance  committee  had  appointed  a  “sub-committee  on  sal¬ 
aries,”  to  which  the  matters  by  this  by-law  delegated  to  the  finance  committee 
had  by  it  been  sub-delegated  to  its  “sub-committee  on  salaries”  with  power.  So 
far  as  your  committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  no  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
salaries  has  been  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  finance  committee,  hence  the 
facts  as  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  company  have  not 
heretofore  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  the  minutes  of  the 
finance  committee  being  silent  on  that  subject. 

Your  committee  early  reached  the  conclusion  that  any  action  taken  at  this 
time  in  changing  the  scale  of  compensation  and  determining  it  for  the  future 
involved  both  a  ratification  of  the  past,  a  position  fraught  with  possible  compli¬ 
cations  to  the  company  and  its  trustees,  and  the  further  question  of  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  company  to  the  continuance  of  the  personnel  of  the  present  man¬ 
agement.  Your  committee,  therefore,  was,  and  remains,  unwilling  to  prejudge 
the  situation  in  either  particular  without  obtaining  the  precedent  authority  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  taken  with  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  facts  and  possibili¬ 
ties. 

A.  C.  FIELDS  AND  HIS  ALBANY  HEADQUARTERS. 

IT— Matters  Pertaining  to  Legislation— The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation,  National  or  State,  affecting  the  company, 
should  be  handled  solely  and  exclusively  by  the  law  department,  and  in  its 
name,  with  full  responsibility  resting  on  the  head  of  that  department  for  each 
and  every  transaction,  and  not  in  the  name  or  through  the  medium,  colorable 
or  otherwise,  of  any  other  department  or  branch  of  the  company’s  service. 

Tour  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  immediate  action  be  taken  by  the 
trustees  to  prevent  the  transaction,  in  the  name  of  the  supply  department,  of  any 
business  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  department  was  created,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  m  the  by-laws.  That  all  legislative  and  legal  matters  be  placed  and  kept 
in  charge  of  the  law  department  exclusively,  and  that  the  head  of  the  law  de¬ 
partment  be  held  strictly  responsible  and  accountable  for  each  and  every  act,  and 
each  and  every  expenditure  relative  thereto. 

That  the  law  department  be  required  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the  president  full 
and  detailed  statements  of  each  and  every  action  relating  thereto,  so  that  the 
president  may,  whenever  called  upon,  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  in  connection  therewith  that  the  estab- 
lishment  which  has  been  maintained  in  Albany  and  the  work  that  Mr.  Andrew 

j  associates  have  been  there  engaged  in,  be  closed  aiid  ended, 

and  that  all  expense  of  whatever  nature  connected  therewith  on  the  part  of  the 
company  be  forthwith  discontinued  and  its  repetition  prohibited. 

Furthermore,  your  committee  recommends  that  the  trustees  take  appropriate 
action  to  the  end  that  Andrew  C.  Fields,  the  superintendent  of  the  supply  de¬ 
partment,  and  other  persons  associated  with  him,  if  still  in  this  company’s  em¬ 
ploy  and  subject  to  the  control  of  its  officers,  be  ordered  to  return  forthwith  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  appear  before  this  committee  and  give  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  answer  such  inquiries  as  the  committee  shall  require. 

That  Andrew  C.  Fields  be  ordered  to  appear  before  the  legislative  committee 
now  in  session,  whenever  and  as  required,  and  if  he  shall  fail  to  return  to  this 
city  and  comply  with  such  order,  that  upon  notice  from  this  committee  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  company  he  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

SUPPLIES  AND  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

III. — Department  of  Supplies  and  Printing— The  committee  also  recommends 
that  imrnediate  and  drastic  reorganization  be  made  of  the  company’s  department 
of  supplies  and  printing,  both  as  to  its  personnel  and  methods  as  respects  the 
handling  of  such  of  the  company’s  affairs  as  are  placed  in  its  charge  by  section 
o4  of  the  by-laws. 

AGENCY  CONTRACTS  TO  BE  REVISED 

IV. — Commission  Agency  Contracts— The  examination  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  thus  far  demonstrates  to  its  satisfaction  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  by-laws,  No.  41,  that  the  committee  on  agencies  “shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  agency  department  of  the  company’s  business  ”  the 


wrong  has  arisen  of  making  contracts  with  agents  through  the  executive  without 
report  to  the  agency  committee  or  the  knowledge  of  its  members,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  without  the  resulting  information  and  knowledge  on  the  part  ot  the 
trustees. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  this  practice  cease  forthwith. 

That  in  the  future  all  agency  contracts  be  made  within  certain  well-defined 
limitations  and  forms,  approved  and  fixed  by  the  agency  committee;  that  ail 
contracts  as  soon  as  signed  be  submitted  to  the  agency  committee,  to  be  ratified 
and  approved  by  them;  that  all  contracts  differing  in  any  particular  from  these 
standard  limits  and  forms  so  established  shall  only  be  made  upon  the  precedent 
authority  of  the  agency  committee. 

Furthermore,  that  no  changes  in  the  terms  of  such  contracts  after  such  author¬ 
ization  by  the  agency  committee  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  precedent 
authority  of  said  committee. 

Further,  from  such  examination  as  the  committee  has  thus  far  made  of  the 
relative  results  to  the  company  of  conducting  its  agencies  on  a  “commission 
basis”  as  contrasted  with  “managerial  salary  basis”  it  would  appear  that  a  sal¬ 
aried  agency  shows  somewhat  less  favorble  results  at  the  outset,  owing  ini  part 
to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  offices  therefor;  nevertheless,  the 
ultimate  showing  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  commission  agencies.  The 
president  and  the  general  manager  of  the  company  have  stated  to  the  committee 
that  in  their  opinion  it  is  possible  to  arrange  to  put  the  agencies  now  remaining 
on  a  commission  basis  on  a  salaried  basis  at  the  close  of  this  calendar  year. 
Your  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  trustees  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  ordering  the  proper  officers  of  the  company  to  arrange  to  make  this 
change  by  or  prior  to  January  1,  1906,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  necessary 
details  can  be  arranged.  It  appears  by  the  evidence  before  your  committee  that 
contracts  between  insurance  companies  and  thir  agents  run  for  the  calendar 
year,  and  therefore  new  contracts  between  the  company  and  its  agents  should  be 
arranged  for  between  now  and  January  1  to  govern  during  the  year  1906. 

THE  CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND  &  CO.  CONTRACT. 

V. — Contracts  with  Charles  H.  Raymond  &  Co.  and  Robert  H.  McCurdy — The 
committee  desires  to  further  report  that  at  its  first  meeting  communications  were 
submitted  to  it  which  are  as  follows: 

“Messrs.  C.  H.  Raymond  ik  Co.  request  the  committee  to  take  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  an  early  date  the  contracts  of  their  firm  with  the  company.  They 
submit  the  view  that  these  contracts  have  been  justified  by  the  conditions  of  the 
life  insurance  business  and  its  transaction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  provide 
for  no  unusual  compensation;  but  they  desire  that  position  should  receive 
thorough  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  if  in  its  j’udgment  any 
circumstances  exist  that  should  equitably  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  existing 
contract  for  the  future  they  agree  to  accept  any  reasonable  change  in  its  terms. 

“CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 
“LOUIS  A.  THEBAUD. 

“New  York,  October  30,  1905.” 


“Robert  H.  McCurdy  respectfully  requests  the  committee  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  the  subject  ot  his  contractual  relations  with  the  company.  He  is 
certain  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  in  twenty  years  he  created  the  foreign 
department  and  built  up  its  annual  income  to  the  company  from  nothing  to  ten 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars;  that  his  compensation  has  frequently  been  re¬ 
duced  at  his  own  suggestion  from  amounts  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  con¬ 
tracts,  and  that  for  the  past  two  years,  since  he  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
company,  he  has  had  no  interest  in  new  business,  and  has  been  and  is  now  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  for  the  next  few  years  commissions  only  on  renewals  of  pre¬ 
miums  on  policies  procured  through  his  agency.  Nevertheless,  he  is  aware  that 
his  present  contract  is  the  subject  of  widespread  and  adverse  criticism,  and 
although  he  considers  such  criticism  to  be  founded  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  yet  in  the  event  that  the  committee  thinks  that  changed  or  present 
conditions  demand  that  he  should  relinquish  any  of  his  legal  rights  in  the  in 
terest  of  the  company,  he  is  prepared  to  make  any  just  concession  that  can  be 
fairly  required  of  him.  ROBERT  H.  McCURDY.” 

“New  York,  October  30,  1905.” 

The  committee  has  at  different  meetings  given  the  subject  matter  of  these  com¬ 
munications  serious  consideration,  and  has  gathered  and  has  in  its  possession 
copies  of  certain  of  the  records  of  the  company  and  other  information  of  various 
kinds  bearing  thereon.  It  feels  that  the  apparently  irregular  manner  in  which 
these  contracts  were  originally  made  and  have  since  been  continued  or  modified, 
the  apparently  unusual  nature  of  their  terms  and  their  general  importance,  re¬ 
quire  that  they  be  given  the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration,  alike  by  the 
committee  and  by  its  counsel.  Until  more  time  and  opportunity  have  been 
allowed  for  such  examination  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  no  report  or 
recommendation  should  be  made  thereon,  but  pending  such  action  all  further 
payments  by  the  company  under  said  contracts  should  be  deferred  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  either  of  the  several  parties  named  or  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  committee  has  so  advised  the  president. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BY-LAWS  SUGGESTED. 

VI. — Amendment  of  By-Laws — Without  in  any  wise  prejudicing  the  position 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  any  further  recommendations  as  to  the  by-laws, 
the  committee  deem  it  timely  that  certain  proposed  amendments  to  certain 
sections  should  be  presented  for  immediate  consideration  by  the  trustees.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  sections  should  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:* 

25.  No  commission  or  compensation,  direct  or  indirect,  for  procuring  or  facili¬ 
tating  loans  from  the  company,  [or  sales  to  or  purchases  from  the  company], 
shall  be  received  by  any  trustee  or  by  any  of  its  officers  or  other  persons  in  its 
employment;  [no  trustee  or  officer  shall  act  as  a  member  of  a  committee  or  vote 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  upon  the  approval  of  any  purchase  from  the  company 
or  any  sale  to  the  company  in  which  he  has  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.] 

Neither  the  general  solicitor  nor  any  person  in  his  office,  nor  any  person  what¬ 
soever  receiving  a  salary,  shall  receive  pay  from  or  have  any  claim  against  the 
company,  excepting  his  salary,  [provided,  however,  that  this  may  be  waived  in 
any  instance  or  instances  by  a  precedent  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  specifically 
authorizing  a  different  and  other  provision  in  any  contract  of  employment,  the 
full  terms  of  which  shall  be  before  the  board;  and  further  provided,  that  no 
amendment  or  modification  of  such  contract  shall  be  valid  unless  by  a  like 
precedent  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  further  provided,  that  such 
contract  shall  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  authorizing  the  same;  and  in  every  case  the  salary  attached  to  the 
office  or  employment  shall  be  full  compensation  for  all  services  rendered  to  the 
company  or  performed  on  its  behalf  during  the  term  for  which  such  salary  is 
paid. 

31.  “There  shall  be  a  general  solicitor  of  the  company,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  He  shall  be  the  chief  officer  of  the  law 
department,  and  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  and  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees,  have  professional  charge  of  and  conduct  or  supervise  all  the 
legal  business  of  the  company,  [including  all  legislative  business],  including  ex¬ 
amination  of  titles  upon  loans,  but  the  president  or  committees  shall  have  power 
to  ask  and  obtain  other  legal  advice  or  assistance  whenever  in  their  judgment 
such  advice  or  assistance  may  be  necessary  or  proper,  or  whenever  so  requested 
by  the  chief  of  such  department,  but  no  retainer  shall  be  made  or  expense  in- 

*  New  matter  enclosed  in  brackets. 
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curred  for  legal  advice  or  assistance  without  the  approval  in  writing  of  one  of 
the  executive  officers  at  the  direction  of  such  committees.” 

34.  There  shall  be  a  department  of  supplies  and  printing,  the  chief  officer  of 
which  shall  be  designated  superintendent  of  supply  department.  All  purchases 
of  stationery  and  of  the  miscellaneous  supplies  which  are  furnished  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  use  of  the  agents  and  for  the  use  of  the  company  at  its  head  office— 
and  when  directed  by  the  president  for  the  maintenance  and  current  expenses  of 
the  company’s  buildings— (a)— [and  contracts  for  printing]— shall  be  made  by 
such  officer  [upon  a  competitive  basis]  under  the  authority  of  the  president  or  of 
the  committee  on  expenditures,  and  shall  be  reported  weekly  to  such  com¬ 
mittee.  He  shall  supervise  and  keep  due  record  of  all  such  contracts— (b)— and 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  president  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  same  by  the 
contractors. 

(a)  “and  for  other  purposes”  omitted. 

(b)  “for  printing  and  supplies”  omitted. 

44.  The  committee  on  expenditures  shall  consist  of  three  members  who  shall 
meet  weekly.  All  accounts  against  the  company  except  those  duly  ' authorized 
by  the  appropriate  committee  must  be  passed  upon  by  this  committee,  [who 
shall  not  approve  the  payment  of  any  moneys  except  upon  vouchers  disclosing 
fully  the  nature  of  the  payment,  the  person  paid,  the  services  rendered  or  prop¬ 
erly  furnished]  and  all  payments  which  may  be  made  only  on  authority  of  any 
of  the  executive  officers  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  this  committee 
shall  be  reported  to  the  committee  at  its  next  meeting. 


RETRENCHMENT  OF  EXPENSES  TO  BE  THE  ORDER. 

VII.— Retrenchment  and  Reform— Your  committee  further  recommends  that, 
pending  this  examination,  the  president  and  the  officers  under  him  put  into  im¬ 
mediate  effect  such  measures  of  sound  economy  and  curtailment  of  outgo  as  will 
in  the  future  result,  through  an  increase  of  dividends  or  otherwise,  in  a  decrease 
of  the  cost  of  insurance  to  policyholders.  Respectfully  submitted 

WILLIAM  H.  TRUESDALE,  Chairman. 
JOHN  W.  AUCHINCLOSS, 
STUYVESANT  FISH. 

Dated,  New  York  November  15,  190u. 


President  Roosevelt  to  Assist. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota,  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  T.  D.  O’Brien  of  that  State  has  held  an  interview  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  looking  to  his  co-operation  with  the  several  Insurance 
Commissioners  in  their  efforts  to  place  life  insurance  on  a  satisfactory 
footing  once  more.  It  is  proposed  when  the  investigations  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  are  completed  to  bring  all  the  Commissioners  together  and  agree 
on  an  uniform  course  of  action.  A  statement  given  out  by  Mr.  O’Brien 
regarding  his  visit  to  the  President  contains  the  following:  “I  want  to 
know,  Mr.  President,  if  you  should  be  asked  to  join  us  in  our  conference 
and  help  us  work  out  the  problem,  whether  you  would  consent  to  do  so?” 
“Certainly,”  declared  the  President,  with  an  emphatic  gesture.  “You 
may  count  on  me  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can  be  of  service.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  meet  here  at  any  time  and  to  talk  the  whole  matter 
over  with  you.”  The  meeting  will  probably  be  called  by  Governor  John¬ 
son  and  Mr.  O’Brien.  Several  Commissioners  have  already  signified  their 
willingness  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 


An  Unfounded  Sensational  Report. 

A  SENSATIONAL  report,  with  large  display  heading,  appeared  in  The 
New  York  Herald  on  Tuesday  last  in  relation  to  the  New  York  Life, 
which  had  no  truth  whatever  for  its  foundation.  The  report  stated  that 
a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  company  had  been  engaged  for  two 
weeks  investigating  the  internal  affairs  of  the  company,  and  that  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall  is  “blamed  in  a  drastic  report;  criticised  for  his  payments  to 
Andrew  Hamilton  and  other  financial  deals.”  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  this  report.  No  committee  of  trustees  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  consequently  no  such  report 
as  is  referred  to  has  been  made.  The  “sensation”  is  entirely  the  work 
of  some  reporter’s  imagination,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  manufactured 
stuff  the  daily  papers  have  recently  been  printing  regarding  insurance 
matters.  The  Herald  has  held  a  foremost  place  among  the  sensation 
mongers,  and  has  printed  many  columns  of  untrustworthy  reports,  alleged 
interviews  and  baseless  rumors. 


Life  Ca.se  Decided. 

An  important  decision  has  been  rendered  by  a  jury  in  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Quincy,  Ill.,  in  the  case  of  Mary  E.  Richardson  against  the  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life,  the  liability  of  the  company  being  placed  at 
110,000.  The  plaintiff’s  husband  died  on  August  26,  while  in  Texas  on 
business.  The  month  previous  he  had  taken  out  two  policies  for  JoOOO 
each  in  the  Northwestern,  which  refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  ground  that  the  premiums  had  not  yet  been  paid.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  contended  that  the  widow’s  possession  of  the  policies  was  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  first  year’s  premiums  had  been  paid. 


Hartford  Life  Wins. 

The  case  of  Green  vs.  Hartford  Life  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
company  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Green  was  one  of  the 
old  assessment  members  who  sued  to  recover,  with  interest,  the  amount 
of  all  assessments  paid  by  him.  His  contention  was  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  company’s  agreement  with  him  to  continue  its  assessment  busi¬ 
ness  and  thus  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  assessments  of  the  younger 
members;  that  in  ceasing  to  transact  business  on  the  assessment  plan. 


the  company  had  placed  him  and  the  other  assessment  members  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  whose  assessments  would  finally  become  so  large 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  policies,  and  that  by  so  doing 
the  company  had  violated  its  contract  with  him.  The  court  held  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  contract  necessitating  a  continuance  of  the 
assessment  method  of  transacting  business.  The  court  said: 

The  annual  premiums  of  assessment  companies  necessarily  grow  larger 
with  age  of  the  insured,  and  the  reluctance  of  young  men  to  come  in  to 
prevent  by  their  premiums  the  increase  of  rates  which  come  to  an  ageing 
and  diminishing  class.  This  is  the  peculiar  kind  of  insurance.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  had  no  right  under  his  contract,  or  under  the  defendant’s  charter,  to 
require  it  to  continue  to  struggle  for  “new  blood,”  as  it  is  called,  to  keep 
down  his  assessments.  His  reliance  must  be  upon  the  “safety  fund,” 
created  out  of  the  excess  of  premiums,  invested  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  the  payment  of  policies,  which,  in  a  dwindling  class,  would 
otherwise  require  assessments  too  heavy  to  be  carried  solely  by  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant  arbitrarily 
increased  the  plaintiff’s  assessment,  or  discriminated  in  the  amount  as 
between  him  and  other  assessment  members.  There  was  no  contract 
that  only  an  assessment  business  would  be  done,  but  the  plaintiff  knew 
from  the  defendant’s  charter  that  it  was  authorized  to  issue  both  kinds 
of  policy. 


John  R.  Waters  Loses  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

The  Chicago  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  has  canceled  its  power  of 
attorney  to  John  R.  Waters,  manager  of  the  Individual  Underwriters  of 
New  York.  It  is  understood  that  the  trouble  arose  owing  to  the  Waters 
aggregation  being  unwilling  to  make  the  reduction  on  sprinklered  risks 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association.  The  in¬ 
surance  of  the  firm  will  now  go  to  local  agents  at  Chicago. 

Regarding  the  above.  The  Spectator  has  received  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  John  R.  Waters: 

John  R.  Waters,  attorney-in-fact  for  subscribers  at  Individual  Under¬ 
writers  and  New  York  Reciprocal  Underwriters,  interinsurance  offices, 
46  Cedar  street.  New  York  city,  states  that  in  their  letter  revoking  their 
powers  of  attorney  and  requesting  cancellation  of  outstanding  contracts, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  did  not  give  their  reasons  for  withdrawing,  but  in 
view  of  the  threats  to  withdraw  made  in  previous  letters  by  their  in¬ 
surance  department  manager,  Mr.  Hawxhurst,  it  is  assumed  that  the  re¬ 
tirement  is  due  to  the  failure  of  that  gentleman  to  procure  for  his 
employers  special  discriminations  along  lines  of  pro  rata  cancellations 
and  of  reductions  in  premiums  on  policies  in  force,  where  reasons  other 
than  changes  in  hazard  bring  about  such  reductions.  Mr.  Waters  ex¬ 
plains  that  both  these  operations  are  inimical  to  the  usages  and  rules 
adopted  tor  the  maintenance  of  equity  between  subscribers  and  that 
he  would  lay  himself  open  to  impeachment  if  he  granted  such  demands, 
which  in  essence  were  that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  be  advantaged  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  fellow  subscribers.  Mr.  Waters  maintains  that  in  a 
system  of  reciprocal  interinsurance,  where  the  participants  are  under¬ 
writers  and  policyholders  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  disorderly  and 
unjust  to  favor  any  of  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— H.  H.  Beck  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Anglo-American  of  Toronto, 
vice  Armstrong  Dean,  resigned. 

— Robert  M.  Coyle  has  been  appointed  Philadelphia  representative  of  the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe. 

— H.  D.  Chapman  has  resigned  as  manager  for  the  Travelers  at  Kan.sas  City, 
and  is  now  agency  director  for  the  New  York  Life  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

— The  Southern  Real  Estate,  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has 
added  a  life  insurance  branch,  and  will  write  this  line  for  the  Southern  Life  and 
Trust  of  Greensboro. 

— R.  P.  Schwerin  of  San  Francisco,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America. 

— The  Federal  of  Jersey  City  and  the  Assurance  Company  of  America  will 
open  their  Pacific  Coast  departments  on  January  1,  under  the  respective  man¬ 
agement  of  V.  C.  Duffield  and  William  Macdonald. 

— D.  Weism.iller  succeeds  H.  Waddington  as  secretary  of  the  London  Mutual 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  Waddington  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  he  able  to  give 
more  time  to  his  large  interests  outside  of  fire  insurance. 

— On  December  31  the  Boston  general  agency  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  under 
Barnard  Brothers,  will  be  discontinued.  Barnard  Brothers  will  retire  from 
business,  and  the  general  agency  will  be  merged  into  that  of  Plymton  &  Bunting, 
New  England  managers  for  the  company. 

■ — C.  H.  Dewey,  Newark  (N.  J.)  manager  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  is 
quoted  as  saying  recently  while  discussing  the  New  York  legislative  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  “in  all  the  fifty-four  years  the  company  has  been  doing  business,  at 
no  time  has  the  general  public  been  so  ready  to  take  insurance.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  companies  is  having  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  business.” 

—The  Spectator  has  already  announced  the  formation  of  the  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  company  is  chartered  under  the  legal 
reserve  law  of  New  York,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  divid.ed  into 
2000  shares  at  $50  par.  All  business  is  to  be  written  on  the  non-participating 
basis.  The  Guardian  Trust  Company  will  receive  subscriptions  to  102.5  shares 
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of  tile  autliorizcd  capital  stock  at  $k7.5U.  The  commissioners  arc  Orleans  Long- 
acre,  D.  D.  Allerton,  Walter  A.  Burke,  and  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the 
organization  committee  is  at  299  Broadway,  New  York. 

— Red  Book  No.  100  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  —“hire  Tests 
with  Doors” — deals  with  a  steel  rolling  shutter  known  as  the  “Kinnear”  door 
(U.  S.  A.),  and  describes  and  illustrates  a  test  intended  to  determine  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  light  steel  revolving  shutters  in  large  openings,  for  checking  the 
spread  of  fire.  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York,  will 
receive  orders  for  Red  Book  No.  100,  at  $1.25  per  copy. 

— “Fire  Tests  with  Floors”  (Red  Book  No.  103  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee)  describes  and  illustrates  experiments  with  a  floor  constructed  on 
the  Bremer  system  by  R.  Faber,  Berlin.  The  committee’s  report  on  this  girder¬ 
less  fire-resisting  floor  (which  is  constructed  of  “semi-porous”  terra  cotta  blocks, 
with  reinforcement  of  metal  rods)  is  of  unusual  interest.  Copies  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  through  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York,  at  $1.26 
each. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of  New  England  a  new 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  restriction  heretofore  existing 
as  to  membership  entirely  done  away  with.  The  following-named  officers  were 
elected:  Gorham  Dana,  secretary;  E.  B.  Cowles,  treasurer,  and  George  P. 
Field,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Three  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  viz.:  the  Hartford  Fire,  Royal  Exchange  and  New  York  Underwriters 
.\gency. 

— At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Local  Fire 
Insurance  Agents,  held  at  Waterbury,  the  committee  on  mutliple  agencies 
recommended  local  action  establishing  the  sole  agency  system,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  adopted.  The  following-named  officers  were  elected:  George  E. 
Boyd,  Waterbury,  president;  Edward  W.  Kneen  Shelton,  secretary;  E.  S. 
Cowles,  Hartford,  treasurer,  and  Chas.  L.  McNeil,  Torrington,  chairman  of 
executive  committee. 

— Companies  have  oeen  organized  in  Italy  to  insure  the  landing  of  prospective 
immigrants  in  America.  A  payment  of  $2  is  made,  and  the  contract  guarantees  a 
refund  of  the  passage  money  if  the  insured  is  not  allowed  to  land  here.  It  1 
claimed  that  the  scheme  is  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  several  steamship  com¬ 
panies  are  sponsors  for  the  insurance  concerns,  and  the  law  provides  that  the 
transportation  companies  must  not  offer  any  inducement  to  encourage  immigra¬ 
tion. 

— Ignited  States  Senator  Dryden  of  New  Jersey  recently  held  a  consultation 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  Federal  control  of  the  life  insurance 
business.  After  the  consultation.  Senator  Dryden  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  question  of  national  control  was  never  squarely  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  many  eminent  lawyers  believe  that  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
will  hold  water.  In  the  President’s  forthcoming  message  to  Congress  this 
subject  will  be  given  considerable  space. 

— In  connection  with  the  statement  recently  made  that  several  West  Y't' 
ginia  fire  insurance  companies’  charters  had  been  annulled,  including  that  of 
the  Merchants  Exchange  Fire,  and  also  that  the  West  Virginia  authorities  are 
after  surplus  liners  that  have  failed  to  pay  their  charter  fees,  we  have  received 
a  letter  from  Henry  Cohn  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  stating  that  the  Merchants  Ex¬ 
change  Fire  paid  its  charter  tax  for  1905-1906,  and  holds  a  receipt  dated  May  2, 
1905.  We  are  also  advised  by  State  Auditor  Scherr  of  West  Virginia  that  the 
charter  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  not  been 
forfeited. 

—“Poor’s  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,”  for  1906,  is,  as  is 
usual  with  this  valuable  annual  publication,  a  veritable  mine  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  steam  and  street  railway  and  traction  companies,  industrial  and 
other  corporations,  and  the  debts  of  tbe  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  municipalities,  etc.  In  the  more  than  1600  pages  of  statistical  and  other 
matter  is  also  included  information  concerning  Canadian  and  Mexican  railroads. 
There  are  now  213,828  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  upon  211,074  miles 
of  which  the  capital  stock  amounted  to  $6,447,045,374,  the  bonded  obligations  to 
$7,475,843,203;  sinking  funds,  etc.,  to  $190,213,456,  and  other  indebtedness,  to 
about  $689,000,000.  The  total  assets  were  $15,495,504,651;  total  traffic  revenue 
$1,977,628,713;  net  earnings,  $639,240,027;  other  receipts,  $81,357,891;  available 
revenue,  $720,597,918;  dividend  payments,  $188,386,093;  interest,  $256,644,345;  rentals 
(including  $23,136,073  of  dividends),  $74,063,914;  miscellaneous  $54,567,670;  balance, 
surplus,  $92,620,040.  “Poor’s  Manual,”  as  it  is  commonly  styled,  is  a  most  useful 
book  for  anyone  interested  in  any  way  in  railroads,  and  is  the  standard  work  of 
its  kind.  It  is  published  by  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  Company,  New  York. 
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— Proceedings  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto,  1904-06. 

— The  thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  California  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  is  at  hand. 

— Volume  1,  No.  1,  of  The  Mutual  Insurance  Advocate,  published  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

— A  Brief  Explanation  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Life  Insurance,  by  Jos. 
J.  Devney,  from  the  author. 

— Part  11.  of  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Department  covering  the  1904  business 
of  life,  casualty,  assessment  and  fraternal  societies. 

— The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  covering  life,  accident  and  miscellaneous  casualty  insurance. 

— The  detailed  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Insurance  and  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  at  hand.  Tlie  report  contains  detailed 


information  regarding  all  insurance  companies  transacting  business  in  Ontario 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904. 

— Comptroller  General  Wright  of  Georgia  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  that  State  covering  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  in  1904  by  all  fire,  fire  marine,  marine,  mutual  fire,  life  and  miscellaneous 
insurance  companies  admitted  to  Georgia. 

—We  are  in  receipt  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  for  Kansas  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904.  The  report  con¬ 
tains  detailed  information  regarding  the  business  transacted  during  the  past 
year  by  all  insurance  companies  licensed  to  operate  in  that  State. 

—Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  Wisconsin,  covering  life 
and  casualty  lines.  This  volume  contains  much  data  of  historical  value,  in¬ 
cluding  the  leports  on  the  investigation  of  the  Equitable  Life,  as  well  as  the 
controversies  between  the  Department  and  the  Prudential  of  Newark  and  the 
Equitable  of  New  York. 

—The  Insurance  Hand  Book  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  published  by  The  Rough 
Notes  Company,  has  reached  us.  The  hand  book  contains  a  complete  compila¬ 
tion  of  statistical  information  regarding  underwriting  interests  in  Illinois,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  directory  of  all  authorized  companies  and  their  agents,  together 
with  information  concerning  the  fire  protection  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  that 
State.  It  is  a  valuable  publication  and  well  worth  the  price  asked,  viz. :  $3. 


Liberal  renewal  or  brokerage  contracts  are  offered 
to  reliable  city  and  district  agents  in  Southern  California. 
State  experience  and  give  references. 

Address 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  insurance  Co., 

402  Fay  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Company?  TRepreeentatlon  Mantel 


Experienced  Insurance  Man. — Good  personal  writer;  suc¬ 
cessful  agency  man,  desires  a  change  and  seeks  a  direct 
contract  with  first-class  company.  Good  reputation,  best 
references.  Locality  not  particular,  but  prefer  Illinois  or 
Missouri.  Address,  SINCLAIR 

Care  of  Spectator. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE  INSURANCE  MAN  (36), 

who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  produce  business,  is  open  for  a  prop, 
osition  from  an  ”  Old  Line  ”  company,  wishing  to  establish  agency  in  New  York. 
Propositions  must  include  liberal  commissions,  renewals  and  reasonable  advance 
to  push  the  business.  Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  Address  “  General 
Agent,”  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box  1117),  New  York. 

WANTED. 

A  few  salaried  men  for  managerial  positions  in  and 
around  New  York.  Excellent  opportunities  for  advancement 
to  right  men.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  etc. 
Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  The  Spectator. 


STATE  MANAGERS  WANTED 

By  one  of  the  conservative  Old  Line  Com¬ 
panies  for  a  few  choice  Middle  Western  States 
on  guaranteed  income  basis  with  commissions. 
Experienced  Life  Insurance  men  of  character  who 
are  good  personal  producers  and  organizers  will 
please  address,  with  full  particulars,  X.  Y.,  Spec¬ 
tator,  P.  O.  Box  1117,  New  York. 

WANTED  BY  LEGAL  RESERVE  LIFE  COMPANY 

state  Agents  for  Western  and  Southern  States 

Excellent  openings  for  high  grade  men 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing,  with  references, 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

GALVESTON,  TEXAS 


November  30,  1905] 
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The  SPECTATOR: 

The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  No.  135  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  Issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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COMPANIES  writing  health  and  accident  insurance  on 
the  industrial  or  monthly  payment  plan  have  been 
steadily  adding  to  their  numbers  in  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
is  a  good  sign  for  the  substantial  growth  of  the  business  that 
they  have  early  learned  the  value  of  co-operation.  The  De¬ 
troit  Conference  is  an  organization  made  up  of  this  class  of 
companies  which  meets  quarterly,  so  that  a  close  watch  may 
be  kept  upon  the  several  problems  that  continually  present 
themselves.  At  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  week  the 
papers  read  were  thoroughly  practical,  and  there  was  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  had  upon  most  of  them.  The  Con¬ 
ference  thus  far  has  not  attempted  to  bind  the  members  to 
any  definite  policy,  but  by  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  members  will  eventually  approach  a  common 
basis  of  operation.  Just  now  the  organization  of  this  class 
of  companies  on  the  mutual  plan  seems  somewhat  attractive 
to  many,  and  inasmuch  as  those  engaged  in  it  are  still  groping 
for  experience,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  correct  prac¬ 
tices  be  developed  and  insisted  on  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  broad  field  for  insurance  of  this  class,  but  it 
must  be  cultivated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 


IN  the  main,  the  suggestions  made  by  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  H.  R.  Prewitt  of  Kentucky,  in  reply  to  inquiries 
made  some  months  ago  by  Governor  Beckham  concerning  the 
fairness  of  fire  insurance  rates  in  the  State,  may  be  character¬ 
ized  as  sensible.  His  recommendations  are : 

First.  Create  the  office  of  fire  marshal. 

Second.  That  companies  be  permitted  to  organize  with  small  capi¬ 
tal,  limiting  the  territory  in  which  the  company  shall  operate. 

Third.  Inspection  and  building  laws. 

Fourth.  Encourage  capital  to  invest  in  water  companies. 

Fifth.  Give  to  our  citizens  the  right  to  make  complaints  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  to  enable 
him  to  take  proof  concerning  the  complaint. 

No  exception  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  underwriters  to  the 
first,  third  and  fourth  suggestions ;  the  second  will  not  in¬ 
terest  them  particularly ;  and  against  any  abuse  of  the  power 
asked  for  in  the  fifth  recommendation,  the  companies  are  able 
to  protect  themselves  by  simply  refusing  to  write  or  renew 
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insurance  at  inadequate  rates.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
propertyowner,  the  suggested  local  companies  of  small  capi¬ 
tal,  while  somewhat  more  secure  than  the  local  assessment 
companies,  do  not  offer  the  ideal  protection ;  for  the  safest 
business  is  likely  to  be  that  which  is  fairly  well  scattered, 
though  under  good  control.  Of  the  ten  companies  which 
failed  by  reason  of  the  Baltimore  conflagration  in  1904,  six 
were  local  institutions ;  while  of  the  remaining  four,  two  were 
mutual  companies,  and  only  one  was  an  agency  company  with 
extended  ramifications.  To  meet  with  permanent  success,  a 
fire  insurance  company  must  not  only  write  a  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  strike  a  fair  average  of  losses,  in  relation 
to  its  premium  income,  but  must  avoid  a  too  great  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  hazards  it  assumes ;  otherwise  a  small  con¬ 
flagration  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  company.  One 
fair-sized  company  operating  generally  through  Kentucky 
(and  possibly  doing  an  agency  business  outside  of  that  State), 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  offer  safe  and  lasting  indemnity 
than  would  half  a  dozen  small,  local  concerns. 

* 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  above  quoted,  Mr.  Prewitt 
filed  with  the  governor  copies  of  the  results  reached  by  the 
Tennessee  investigating  committee,  stating  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  two  States  were  very  similar,  and  incidentally 
remarking  that  “the  companies  have  prospered.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  report  by  expressing  his  confidence  “that  if  the 
State  enacts  proper  laws  the  rates  will  be  reduced.” 


That  there  is  to  be  an  entire  revolution  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  life  insurance  companies  are  in  future 
to  deal  with  hostile  legislation  that  may  be  proposed  in  various 
State  legislatures,  is  already  made  manifest.  Instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  special  attorneys  and  lobbyists  to  look  after  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  expending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
such  service,  the  whole  matter  of  legislation  is  to  be  looked 
after  by  the  law  departments  of  the  companies  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  regularly  employed  solicitors.  Professional 
lobbyists  and  striking  legislators  will  find  it  more  difficult 
hereafter  to  blackmail  the  companies,  and  policyholders  will 
be  large  gainers  by  the  additions  to  surplus  made  from  these 
savings.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  daily  papers  of 
late  that  no  individual  or  corporation  need  pay  legislative 
blackmail  unless  it  had  something  to  conceal ;  that  if  the 
papers  were  informed  of  such  hostile  legislation  they  would 
unite  to  kill  it.  Experience  has  demonstrated  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  that  the  daily  papers  are  extremely  eager  to  print  any 
and  everything  calculated  to  discredit  life  insurance,  but  if 
the  companies  want  to  expose  unwarranted  attacks  upon  them, 
the  papers  charge  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  line  for  printing 
such  defense.  Some  years  ago  when  some  ill-informed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  got  up  an  investigation 
as  to  industrial  insurance,  the  daily  papers  printed  such 
garbled  reports  of  the  testimony  taken  that  public  indignation 
was  considerably  aroused  against  the  industrial  companies. 
When  it  was  found  to  be  desirable  to  publish  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  business,  the  papers  demanded  two  dollars  a  line 
for  whatever  they  printed.  The  sensational  attacks  upon  an 
established  and  legitimate  business  were  gratuitous,  but  the 
defense  must  be  paid  for  at  exorbitant  rates,  according  to  the 
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business  policy  of  the  papers.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  for  many  years  that  the  legislature  at  Albany 
was  a  hotbed  of  blackmail  and  graft,  and  the  daily  papers 
have  looked  on  with  indifference  at  the  plunder  of  corpt)ra- 
tions  that  was  being  carried  on.  What  have  they  ever  done 
to  expose  it  and  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment?  What 
reason  has  anyone  to  suppose  that  they  would  defend  any 
corporation  from  hostile  legislation  unless  they  were  paid 
for  it  ?  Insurance  companies  have  had  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  past,  and  protect  the  interests  of  their  policy¬ 
holders  as  best  they  could,  and  if  they  have  been  led  into 
errors  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  due  to  the  conditions  they 
had  to  confront.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  the  present 
legislative  inve.stigation  will  bestow  upon  the  public,  is  this 
exposure  of  legislative  blackmail,  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  corporations  generally  from  the  burdens  hereto¬ 
fore  imposed  upon  them  by  hostile  legislation  proposed  by 
grafters  for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  ofif.  If  the  daily 
papers  will  join  in  the  good  work  that  seeks  to  relegate  the 
professional  lobbyists  and  legislative  strikers  to  oblivion,  they 
will  be  doing  a  better  service  than  seeking  to  discredit  the 
beneficent  system  of  life  insurance. 


The  Iowa  law  of  1897,  which  prohibits  any  combination  or 
agreement  between  two  or  more  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  or  their  officers,  agents  or  employees,  relating  to  the 
rates  to  be  charged  for  insurance,  which  was  held  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional  by  the  Circuit  Court,  has  now  been  declared 
valid  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  decision  is 
very  disappointing  to  underwriters,  and  may  prove  to  be 
the  occasion  of  hardship  to  the  propertyowners  of  the  State. 
A  review  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  anti-compact  States 
in  1904  seems  to  verify  the  prevailing  opinion  that  anti-com¬ 
pact  laws  tend  to  produce  higher  premium  rates.  Below  will 
be  found  a  brief  summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  stock 
companies  in  1904  in  States  having  anti-compact  laws,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  business  in  States  not  having  such  laws : 


Seventeen  Anti-Com¬ 
pact  States. 

Other  States. 

$67,222,164 

32.143.552 

4.696,799,033 

48  per  cent. 

68  cents  per  $100 
$1.43  per  $100 

*147.376,844 

99,723,478 

13,325.184,345 

68  per  cent. 

75  cents  per  $100 
$t.io  per  $100 

written  and  renewed  . 

Ratio  of  losses  to  premiums . 

Ratio  of  losses  to  risks  written . 

Ratio  of  premiums  to  risks  written . 

There  are  some  striking  features  in  the  foregoing  exhibit. 
Although  the  loss  ratio  (to  premiums)  in  the  anti-compact 
States  is  but  forty-eight  per  cent,  compared  with  sixty-eight 
per  cent  for  the  other  States,  and  the  losses  per  $100  of  risks 
written  were  about  ten  per  cent  less  in  the  anti-compact 
States  than  in  the  others,  it  is  notable  that  the  average  rate  of 
premium  per  $100  of  risks  written  was  $1.43  in  the  anti¬ 
compact  States  against  $1.10  in  the  others.  While  this  higher 
charge  for  insurance,  co-existent  with  a  lower  loss  experience, 
may  not  be  wholly  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  anti-com¬ 
pact  statutes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  uncertainty  due  to 
a  forced  dependence  by  each  company  upon  its  own  limited 
experience  alone  has  much  to  do  with  the  higher  rates  re¬ 


quired  ;  and  doubtless  leads,  as  well,  to  the  refusal  of  some 
companies  to  write  at  any  rate  upon  classes  which  they  have 
individually  found  to  be  unprofitable,  but  which  may  have 
been  profitable  to  the  companies  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  anti-compact  legislation  directed  against  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  reacts  upon  policyholders  by  compelling 
the  companies,  in  self-protection,  because  of  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  the  broader  knowledge  consequent  thereon,  to  charge 
higher  premium  rates  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary,  and 
also  to  decline  to  insure  certain  properties  that,  without  the 
restrictive  legislation,  might  be  freely  written.  The  legis¬ 
lators  of  Iowa  and  of  other  States  would  benefit  their  con¬ 
stituents  by  repealing  all  anti-compact  laws  now  standing 
upon  the  statute  books. 


THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  SITUATION. 

HE  scandal  in  life  insurance  originated  in  the  Equitable 
Life,  and  charges  of  a  more  serious  character  than  ex¬ 
travagance  have  been  made  against  some  of  the  former 
officers.  These  charges  are  now  before  the  courts  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  it  is  unfair  to  pronounce  upon  them 
until  the  proper  courts  have  decided  them.  But  the  Equi¬ 
table  affairs  are  among  the  issues  of  the  past.  The  company 
has  been  reorganized,  the  old  officers  who  are  accused  of 
delinquencies  have  been  removed,  and  a  new  management  is 
now  in  control.  The  new  officers  are  men  of  high  standing 
and  national  reputation  and  are  pledged  to  economical  and 
reform  methods.  They  promise  that  there  shall  be  no  specu¬ 
lation  with  company  funds,  and  that  hereafter  the  sole  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Equitable  will  be  providing  life  insurance  and 
protecting  to  the  fullest  the  interests  of  its  policyholders. 
Under  its  new  auspices,  the  Equitable  is  certainly  entitled  to 
public  confidence.  The  slate  has  been  wiped  clean;  its  past 
practices  belong  to  the  past;  the  company  has  entered  upon  a 
new  era,  and  its  present  management  should  be  judged  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  fulfills  its  promises. 

The  New  York  Life  was  the  first  company  whose  affairs 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislative  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  President  John  A.  McCall  and  the  other  executive 
officers  were  called  to  the  witness  stand,  and  they  explained 
in  detail  and  with  the  utmost  frankness  the  methods  pursued 
in  the  management  of  the  company.  After  being  subjected 
for  several  days  to  the  inquisitorial  questioning  of  one  of  the 
shrewdest  examiners  in  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  some 
witness  might  reveal  the  existence  of  “graft,”  or  the  use  of 
company  funds  for  personal  profit,  the  facts  elicited  that  have 
been  so  much  criticised,  were  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  McCall 
had  contributed  $150,000  in  three  presidential  campaigns  to 
aid  in  defeating  the  free  silver  issue;  that  he  had  paid  large 
sums  in  the  past  few  years  to  attorneys  to  defeat  legislation 
hostile  to  life  insurance  in  different  States,  and  that  excessive 
salaries  were  paid  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  company. 

As  to  the  political  contributions,  those  who  remember  the 
Bryan  free  silver  campaign  will  recall  the  excitement  that 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  East,  and  the  fear  that  the  success 
of  Bryan  would  result  in  a  financial  panic  and  the  loss  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  by  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  securities  of  all  kinds.  Banks,  bankers,  corporations  and 
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individuals  contributed  liberally  to  the  McKinley  campaign 
fund,  to  the  end  that  the  free  silver  issue  might  be  defeated. 
Having  the  custody  of  millions  of  dollars  of  securities  be¬ 
longing  to  the  policyholders  of  the  New  York  Life,  Mr. 
McCall  felt  it  it  be  his  duty  to  protect  them,  and  he  took  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  contribution.  The  friends  of 
sound  money,  of  whatever  political  party,  feel  that  he  was 
justified  in  so  doing,  but  there  will  always  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  point. 

Another  point  developed  by  his  testimony  was  the  fact  that 
the  company  had  paid  large  sums  to  attorneys  to  defeat  hos¬ 
tile  legislation  in  various  State  legislatures.  The  Mutual  Life 
and  the  Equitable  also  made  political  contributions,  and 
shared  with  the  New  York  Life  in  the  expenses  incurred  to 
defeat  objectionable  measures  introduced  in  various  legisla¬ 
tures.  This  method  of  dealing  with  legislative  strikers  is  in 
nowise  peculiar  to  the  life  insurance  companies,  but  every 
large  corporation  has  to  employ  special  attorneys  to  defeat 
the  blackmailing  legislation  proposed  by  the  strikers  in  State 
legislatures.  There  are  numerous  lawyers  who  find  this  the 
principal  part  of  their  business,  and  are  employed  by  various 
corporations  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  Legisla¬ 
tive  blackmailing  has  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  for 
many  years,  and  has  often  been  exposed,  but  the  voters  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  the  same  strikers  to  the  legislature  year  after 
year.  Over  three  thousand  insurance  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  State  legislatures  in  the  past  five  years,  and  nearly 
every  one  was  a  strike  at  the  treasuries  of  the  companies.  To 
fight  such  measures  is  a  necessity  forced  upon  the  companies, 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  from  such  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Each  of  the  “three  giants”  is  accused  of  paying  too  high 
salaries  to  their  officers,  and  reform  in  this  respect  is  de¬ 
manded.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  trustees  and  directors  to 
determine,  as  salaries  are  fixed  by  them.  The  consensus  of 
public  opinion  is  decidedly  pronounced  against  extravagant 
salaries,  and  that  life  insurance  officers  have  been  paid  sal¬ 
aries  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  other  large  corporations  is 
claimed.  This  extravagance  is  already  undergoing  correc¬ 
tion,  by  the  trustees  and  directors  of  the  companies,  and  a 
basis  of  compensation  commensurate  to  the  services  rendered 
will  be  established.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  executive  officers  of  life  insurance  companies  are  trained 
experts  in  the  business,  who  have  spent  many  years  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledge  that  has  enabled  them  to  build  up  these 
magnificent  companies. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  companies  having  been  in¬ 
terested  in  syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  desirable  securi¬ 
ties.  This  subject  has  been  pretty  well  threshed  out,  and  it 
has  been  made  apparent  that  the  only  way  for  a  company  or 
an  individual  to  obtain  the  securities  issued  by  nations  or  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  syndicate  that  alone  is  authorized  to 
sell  them.  By  doing  this,  the  companies  named  have  made 
several  millions  of  dollars  of  profits,  all  of  which  goes  to  the 
credit  of  their  policyholders.  Outside  of  the  Equitable,  no 
company  officer  was  personally  interested  in  any  syndicate 
that  sold  securities  to  the  company,  or  of  which  the  company 
was  a  member. 


The  above  covers  the  charges  of  a  material  character  that 
the  legislative  investigation  has  developed.  There  is  no  in¬ 
timation  that  the  solvency  of  any  company  has  been  impaired, 
but  minor  matters  have  been  magnified  and  enlarged  upon  to 
the  detriment  of  many  other  companies  in  no  way  implicated 
in  the  matter.  That  there  has  been  extravagance  in  expendi¬ 
tures  in  a  variety  of  ways,  is  conceded,  and  measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  secure  reform  in  these  respects.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  arising  from  the  investigations  is  the 
awakening  of  trustees  and  directors  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  responsibilities.  They  have  ascertained  that  the  public 
holds  them  accountable  to  a  large  extent  for  the  extravagance 
of  the  executive  officers,  and  have  by  recent  actions  taken 
steps  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  officers,  and  to  hold  them  to 
a  closer  observance  of  what  is  right  and  legitimate.  There 
are  to  be  no  more  political  contributions  from  the  companies, 
no  speculative  investment  in  future,  salaries  are  cut  down, 
and  agency  contracts  revised.  In  short,  the  directors  and 
trustees  have  taken  matters  in  hand  and  reform  in  methods 
and  retrenchment  in  expenses  are  the  watchwords  for  the 
future. 

The  Spectator  has  no  desire  to  shield  or  defend  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  may  be  proven  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  If  any¬ 
one  has  degraded  the  high  standard  of  life  insurance  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  should  be  punished.  But  the  clamor  of  sensational 
journals  and  the  hysterical  outcries  of  unreasoning  persons 
are  far  from  being  proofs  of  guilt.  The  grand  system  of  life 
insurance  is  far  above  the  interest  of  any  individual,  and  The 
Spectator  seeks  only  to  counteract  sensationalism  as  far 
as  possible  by  keeping  the  actual  facts  before  its  readers. 
These  the  general  readers  of  the  daily  papers  are  likely  to  lose 
sight  of  in  the  mass  of  garbled  and  perverted  testimony  and 
rumors  that  are  printed. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Board  finished  the  revision  of  the  by-laws  on 
Thursday  last,  but  the  revision  must  now  come  before,  the  body  at  its 
regular  December  meeting  for  final  action.  There  was  some  strik¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  completed  revision.  One  of  them  is  the  abolition 
of  the  executive  committee  feature,  which  is  as  old  as  the  board  itself 
and  formerly  was  regarded  as  important.  Of  late  years,  it  has  seldom 
held  a  meeting  lasting  more  than  five  minutes.  The  second  change 
was  the  elimination  of  the  one  dollar  fee  for  attending  meetings, 
which  was  adopted  over  thirty  years  ago  and  was  then  considered  a 
necessity  to  increase  attendance.  The  result  upon  future  meetings 
will  be  interesting.  The  third  change  gives  the  finance  committee  a 
closer  grip  on  the  expenditures,  and  no  salary  can  be  raised  or  new 
employee  hired  without  their  consent  and  ’approval  by  the  board. 
There  was  an  amendment  at  an  early  session  requiring  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  patrol  to  be  elected  yearly,  but  the  second  day  this  was 
stricken  out  and  a  provision  inserted,  applying  to  superintendent  and 
captains  of  the  patrol,  that  they  should  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  board.  It  is  also  provided  no  committee  shall  expend  over 
$500  without  the  approval  of  the  finance  committee.  An  attempt  to 
increase  this  limit  to  $1000  in  the  case  of  the  patrol  committee  failed. 

A  conference  was  called  for  Tuesday,  by  the  manager  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  of  all  companies  interested  in  the  use  and  occupancy  policies 
now  becoming  quite  numerous.  I'he  rate  was  changed  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  allow  such  policies  to  be  written  at  twenty-five  per  cent  below 
the  higher  contents  rate,  provided  it  was  not  below  the  rate  on  build- 
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ing.  There  is  some  objection  to  this  on  the  part  of  a  few  companies; 
and  as  there  is  ample  field  for  difference  of  opinion,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  have  the  question  threshed  out  b}'  the  companies  inter¬ 
ested.  The  chief  characteristic  of  use  and  occupancy  insurance  is  the 
insurance  of  profits;  and  to  that  end  a  form  has  been  introduced  basing 
the  amount  upon  a  per  diem,  to  be  governed  by  the  assured’s  books  in 
a  demonstration  of  actual  profits  per  twelve  months  before  loss. 
Many  companies  report  this  insurance  on  any  terms  and  insist  that  it 
actually  creates  a  moral  hazard. 

A  binder  for  $500,000  on  a  fireproof  building  was  on  the  street  on 
Monday,  to  cover  the  interest  of  a  purchaser  under  a  contract  of  sale. 
The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  the  same  amount  is  insured  for  the  owner 
of  the  premises  who  has  agreed  to  sell.  These  policies  are  payable 
to  a  mortgagee,  which  happens  to  be  an  English  fire  office. 

Some  comment  was  heard  among  the  offices  this  week,  over  the 
report  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Western  of  Toronto,  which  in  effect  destroys  the  value  of 
the  chattel  mortgage  clause  in  the  standard  policy.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  notice  of  the  chattel  mortgage,  and  the  court  holds  that  unless 
there  was  misrepresentation  by  the  insured  at  the  time  the  policy  was 
ordered,  the  right  to  recover  was  not  barred  by  the  policy  condi¬ 
tions.  If  this  decision  is  correctly  stated,  it  is  up  to  the  companies  to 
guard  against  the  chattel  mortgage  hazard  more  explicitly.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  misrepresentation  is  necessary  to  make  valid  one  exemp¬ 
tion  might  apply  to  every  other  exemption  or  excepted  liability. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  an  agitation  among  companies, 
brokers  and  vendors  of  automobile  trucks  propelled  by  gasoline  motors 
on  one  hand,  and  the  owners  and  agents  of  steamship  piers  on  the 
shore  front,  relative  to  allowing  such  trucks  to  enter  upon  the  piers 
unmolested.  The  companies  in  several  instances  have  taken  the 
ground  that  the  rates  on  piers  where  gasoline  motors  are  used  for 
trucking  are  subject  to  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  pier- 
owners  object  to  the  demand  and  are  quite  willing  to  have  the  autos 
excluded.  Then  ingenious  brokers  appear  and  have  invented  a  curious 
declaration  that,  “in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  entrance  of  a 
regularly  licensed  automobile  cajrying  freight  or  passengers  on  pier 

No.  -  is  not  a  violation  of  the  policy.”  Strange  to  say,  a  number 

of  companies  have  signed  this  “opinion,”  and  it  is  used  to  coerce 
others.  The  Exchange  will  be  appealed  to  at  its  next  meeting  to 
settle  the  qustion. 

One  of  the  latest  brokerage  wrinkles  is  insuring  a  theater  as  a  build¬ 
ers’  risk,  at  a  low  rate,  and  the  giving  notice  of  its  occupancy  and 
change  of  rate,  but  not  calling  for  a  new  form  for  the  fifteen  days  after, 
or  seeking  to  evade  the  increased  charge  for  fifteen  days.  This  wrinkle 
did  not  succeed,  although  there  was  quite  a  contest  over  it. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Board  is  the  elimination  of  candidates  for  the 
succession  to  the  presidency  of  the  hoard.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
customary  to  promote  the  vice-president  of.  the  board  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  then  promote  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  to  the  board  offices  in  this  order.  Aspirants  for  the 
leadership  of  the  board  have  been  compelled,  according  to  custom,  to 
take  their  turns  in  the  executive  committee  as  the  preliminary  training 
school. 

One  of  the  principal  London  brokerage  firms  accused  of  entering 
heartily  in  a  scheme  for  writing  American  risks  a  shade  under  the 
tariff  rates  (without  warranty),  is  now  reported  in  this  country  by 
one  of  its  members,  who  is  traveling  from  city  to  city,  trying  to  per¬ 
fect  plans  for  increasing  his  firm’s  business  with  Lloyds.  The  London 
firm  is  represented  as  quite  responsible,  and  its  answer  to  complaints 
of  unfair  competition  is  that  their  Lloyds  business  in  this  country  has 
fallen  off  so  largely  that,  in  self-defense,  it  is  obliged  to  take  any 
lawful  means  to  protect  its  own  interests.  The  agents  and  companies 
are  bestirring  themselves  to  check  this  rate-cutting  and  prevent  the 
Lloyds  London  broker  from  making  inroads  upon  their  risks.  To 
solicit  this  business,  great  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  keep  their  so¬ 
licitor  from  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

Heavy  orders  for  surplus  lines  upon  elevators  in  the  Northwest, 
including  Chicago,  are  on  the  market  in  this  city  daily,  and  some¬ 
times  the  same  risk  is  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  brokers  at  one 


time.  The  agency  companies  are,  of  course,  quite  full,  and  the  only 
market  is  the  surplus  line  offices  and  two  or  three  locals. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Mutual  of  Omaha  is  in  town  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  public  notice  sent  to  the  companies  by  the  committee  on  sur¬ 
veys,  that  all  information  in  relation  to  sprinkler  equipments  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Exchange,  led  to  significant  comments  that  the  loss 
of  the  regular  reports  heretofore  sent  out  by  the  board  survey  bureau 
would  be  felt  by  the  companies.  Their  only  redress  now  is  through 
written  applications  for  information,  and  the  prospect  of  waiting  sev¬ 
eral  days  for  answers.  The  Exchange  sprinkler  department  is 
swamped  with  requests  for  details  of  the  graded  schedule. 

The  regular  November  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  society’s  rooms  at  73  William 
street.  The  guest  of  the  occasion  was  Elijah  R.  Kennedy  of  Weed  & 
Kennedy,  who  gave  an  interesting  and  appropriate  address  entitled 
“New  York  Fire  Insurance  Legislation,”  largely  retrospective  and 
somewhat  personal. 

James  T.  MacKowin  has  opened  an  office  as  an  independent  ad¬ 
juster  at  45  William  street.  He  is  well  known  in  adjusting  circles. 

Walter  B.  Ward,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the  Greenwich  of 
New  York,  has  become  general  manager  of  the  surplus  line  depart¬ 
ment  of  John  L.  Dudley,  Jr. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  city:  Meyer  Cohen  of  Wolf  &  Cohen,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
James  C.  Estes,  Chattanooga,  Term.;  R.  T.  Caldwell,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  special,  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association;  A.  W.  Haight,  secre¬ 
tary  Calumet  of  Illinois ;  Louis  S.  Amarson,  vice-president  Union, 
Philadelphia. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

George  E.  Cutler,  Illinois  State  agent  for  the  Frankfort  Marine, 
Accident  and  Plate  Glass,  was  in  town  last  week. 

The  general  agents  of  the  vEtna  Indemnity  met  last  week  at  the 
Hotel  Manhattan.  The  arrangements  for  this  gathering  were  in  the 
hands  of  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Beekman  Hunt,  Sec¬ 
retary  Brooks  and  Treasurer  Brewster. 

The  Ocean  Accident  has  opened  a  personal  accident  and  health  de¬ 
partment  at  92  William  street,  in  charge  of  E.  B.  Quackenbush. 

Myron  W.  Robinson  of  377  Broadway  has  opened  a  branch  office  at 
95  William  street,  for  insurance  business  only,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Maxwell  Van  Buskirk.  Mr.  Robinson  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  for  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  and  is  the  suburban 
agent  for  this  company  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Westchester 
county. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

Last  week  mention  was  made  in  these  columns  of  a  movement  to 
consolidate  the  New  England  Bureau  of  United  Inspection  and  the 
Underwriters  Bureau  of  New  England.  A  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  of  which  Geo.  P. 
Field  of  Field  &  Cowles  is  chairman,  and  a  conference  will  soon  be 
held  between  the  governing  committees  of  the  two  bodies. 

The  Insurance  Department  has  revoked  the  broker’s  licenses  of  A. 
C.  Hill  and  Roy  Stratton,  both  of  Boston. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of  New 
England  will  take  place  on  Friday  evening  of  this  week. 

Among  the  staff  of  Governor  Guild  will  be  Frederick  B.  Carpenter, 
James  G.  White  and  James  P.  Parker,  all  prominent  Boston  under¬ 
writers. 

To-morrow  L.  C.  Watson,  president  of  the  Abathau  Construction 
Company,  will  deliver  an  address  on  “Concrete  Construction”  before 
the  Boston  Insurance  Library  Association. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

'  Wednesday  evening,  the  22d  ult.,  the  fall  banquet  of  the  Boston 
Life  Underwriters  Association  took  place  at  the  H6tel  Vendome. 
There  were  over  one  hundred  members  present,  and  President  Louis 
L.  Hopkins  occupied  the  chair. 
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The  chief  guests  were:  John  M.  Holcombe,  president  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life;  Frederick  H.  Nash,  Assistant  Attorney-General 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  Richard  E.  Sykes  of  Malden,  Mass. 

In  his  opening  address,  following  the  dinner.  President  Hopkins 
said : 

If  any  bank  or  other  corporation  had  been  under  the  fire  of  news¬ 
paper  criticism  that  life  insurance  companies  have  been  subjected  to 
during  the  past  few  months,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
now  be  doing  business.  It  speaks  well  for  American  life  insurance 
that,  after  this  storm  of  criticism,  life  insurance  is  stronger  than  ever 
as  an  institution,  as  will  be  evinced  when  the  annual  reports  appear. 

President  Holcomb  of  the  Phcenix,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
address,  said: 

1 1  believe  that  public  opinion  is  stronger  than  statutesj  and  that  that 
can  be  secured  and  retained  only  by  fair  and  honest  practices  and  ab¬ 
solute  frankness  in  all  things.  And  I  believe,  above  all,  that  we  have 
it  in  our  power  at  this  time,  by  fair  dealing  toward  each  other  and  the 
public,  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  thoughtful  people,  to  the  end  that 
our  business  shall  be  better  and  greater  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  Nash  discussed  the  weakness  of  Federal 
supervision  in  giving  most  plenary  powers  to  one  man.  The  wisdom, 
discretion  and  honesty  combined  in  fifty  Commissioners,  chosen  by 
fifty  States,  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  excellencies  of  one 
man  chosen  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  following  committee  has  been  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters  Association  for  the  ensuing  year; 
S.  F.  Woodman,  S.  C.  Sanborn  and  John  S.  Cranston. 

Barnard  Brothers,  who  have  been  Massachusetts  general  agents  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  have  resigned  the 
agency,  the  same  to  take  effect  January  i,  1906.  This  firm  was  es¬ 
tablished  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by  Darwin  Barnard  and  Franklin 
Barnard,  as  Barnard  Brothers,  by  which  it  is  known  to-day. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  will  be 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  on  Wednesday  next,  to  take  action 
on  the  proposed  increase  of  the  capital  stock. 

Roberts  C.  Robinson,  whose  agency  office  expects  to  be  ready  for 
business  in  the  next  ten  days,  will,  in  addition  to  representing  the 
German-American  of  Pittsburg  as  second  agent,  also  represent  the 
German  National  of  Chicago  in  the  same  capacity. 

The  many  friends  of  Robert  M.  Coyle  are  congratulating  him  on 
his  appointment  as  sole  representative  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  of  Nevy  York  for  this  territory. 

Rooms  in  the  American  Fire  building  are  being  prepared  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  plant  of  the  Spring  Garden,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  all  moved  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Shares  of  stock  of  Philadelphia  fire  insurance  corporations,  sold  at 
auction  last  week,  brought  the  following  prices :  25  shares  Lumber¬ 

mens,  64}i,  and  75  shares,  64;  3  shares  Pennsylvania  Fire,  671;  8 
shares  Mechanics,  43.  At  the  same  time,  20  shares  of  Fidelity  Share¬ 
holders  Company,  the  holding  corporation  for  the  majority  of  the 
shares  of  the  Delaware,  sold  at  29J4. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Agency  Superintendent  F.  W.  Cavanagh,  of  the  Security  Life  and 
Annuity  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  Western  department 
manager  at  Denver,  Col.,  and  J.  A.  Lanahan,  who  has  been  manager 
for  Virginia,  has  been  transferred  to  this  city  and  made  manager  of 
the  Eastern  department. 

Frank  M.  Wheaton  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Canada 
Life  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  in  this  city.  He 
was  formerly  manager  for  the  Equitable  Life  at  Buffalo. 

The  Pennsylvania  Endowment  Bond  Company,  a  Pittsburg  cor¬ 
poration,  has  just  been  licensed  by  the  State  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $100,000. 

Charles  H.  Chambers,  one  of  the  popular  young  insurance  men  of 
this  city,  who  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  local  Frankfort  Marine,  Accident  and  Plate  Glass,  has  severed 


his  connection  under  the  present  representatives  of  the  company  and 
will  take  charge  of  the  casualty  business  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  under  Curtin  &  Brockie,  the  new  representatives  of  that 
company  in  this  territory. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PACIFIC  COAST  OBSERVATIONS. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

A  sensational  after-clap  to  the  Fresno  packing  house  deal,  recently 
referred  to,  was  furnished  lately  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  the  well-known 
local  agent  in  that  city.  It  suddenly  became  known  that  Mr.  Chittenden 
had  canceled  a  large  number  of  policies — 137  it  was  said — issued  to  the 
California  Raisin  Growers  Association.  Coming  directly  after  rumors 
of  bad  moral  hazard  in  certain  other  smaller  packing  houses,  the  street 
took  fright  and  special  agents  spread  their  wings  for  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Mr.  Chittenden, 
who  was  handling  a  large  block  of  the  combine’s  business,  decided,  it 
seems,  that  he  was  not  getting  what  he  considered  his  share.  A  San 
Francisco  broker  had  been  placing  some  big  lines,  and  Mr.  Chittenden 
wmnted  to  show  his  teeth  a  little.  But  the  policies  were  replaced  and 
the  special  agents  came  home  with  tales  of  peace.  It  is  whispered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  aforesaid  San  Francisco  broker  has  not  yet  finished  the 
game. 

The  recent  fire  which  consumed  the  upper  portion  of  The  Chronicle 
building,  was  another  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire  department.  Although  the  water  towers,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  did  not  prove  of  much  service,  the  monitor  showed  itself 
capable  of  throwing  an  immense  stream  of  water  clear  over  the  top  of 
the  burning  structure.  Despite  a  hail  of  sparks  from  the  flaming  wooden 
clock  tower,  the  Palace  Hotel  and  other  neighboring  buildings  sustained 
no  damage.  It  would  have  served  as  a  good  object  lesson  to  those 
Eastern  managers  who  are  continually  crying  w'olf  to  San  Francisco,  to 
see  the  efficient  way  in  which  these  buildings  were  wetted  down  to  avoid 
exposure  loss.  Even  more  worthy  of  praise  than  the  handling  of  this 
spectacular  fire  are  the  prompt  and  successful  measures  by  which  the 
smaller  blazes  among  dangerous  frame  ranges  are  so  often  suppressed 
before  they  assume  large  enough  proportions  to  advertise  Chief  Sulli¬ 
van’s  skill. 

Walter  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Northern  Assurance  in  California,  has 
retired  in  favor  of  Frank  L.  Hunter,  formerly  special  agent  for  this 
company  in  the  Northwest,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.  Mr. 
Wilson  left  for  the  East  a  short  while  ago. 

R.  H.  Magill,  the  veteran  fire  agent  in  Oakland,  who  has  been  doing 
business  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties  for  longer  than  most 
insurance  men  can  remember,  has  had  a  split  with  the  Western  and 
British  America  after  much  faithful  service.  There  is  a  premium  income 
of  $28,000  at  stake,  and  General  Magill  is  in  a  position  to  pick  and  choose 
before  making  new  connections.  Manager  Miller,  however,  means  to 
make  a  big  fight  to  hold  the  business,  and  if  the  non-boarders  try  to 
make  a  killing  some  good  citizens  across  the  bay  may  get  cheap  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  fire  manager  of  the  Federal  of  Jersey  City,  Ferris  E.  Shaw,  has 
been  visiting  San  Francisco  and  has  appointed  C.  V.  Driffield,  manager 
of  the  Transatlantic,  to  represent  the  Federal.  Colonel  William  Mac¬ 
donald  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  will  probably  be  appointed  for 
the  Assurance  Company  of  America.  Mr.  Shaw  believes  in  canceling  off 
risks  before  they  burn,  and  has  a  “loss  escape  account,’’  by  means  of 
which  he  keeps  track  of  the  money  saved  for  his  company.  There  are 
many  managers  in  San  Francisco  who  would  like  to  open  similar  records, 
if  they  only  knew  just  what  to  “get  off.” 

Vice-President  C.  D.  Dunlop  of  the  Providence  Washington  was  an- 
other  November  visitor  from  the  East.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  many  friends 
here,  but  he  kept  some  of  them  guessing  when  he  was  in  San  Francisco 
last  summer.  It  was  during  that  trip  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  appointed 
manager  for  the  company  on  this  coast.  The  appointment  proved  a  good 
one,  and  the  veteran  counterman  of  the  Mann  &  Wilson  office  has  done 
yeoman  service  tor  the  "Prov.  Wash.”  since  he  moved  into  Mr.  Wayman’s 
old  office  on  California  street. 

C.  J.  Stovel,  the  successful  young  manager  of  half  a  dozen  companies 
on  this  coast,  has  just  opened  an  Oakland  office.  The  new  branch  will 
be  conducted  in  Oakland  on  the  same  principles  as  those  that  have  been 
followed  with  such  success  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  branches. 
Mr.  Stovel  leaves  for  the  East  this  month  and  will  visit  the  home  office 
of  his  companies  before  returning  home  for  Christmas.  Mrs.  Stovel  will 
accompany  him  on  the  trip. 

Those  familiar  with  politics  in  San  Francisco  will  appreciate  the  ready 
wit  of  the  man  who  cried  out,  when  he  saw  the  top  of  The  Chronicle 
building  in  flames  on  election  night,  “Mike  has  his  own  roof  (Reuf)  to 
roast  now.” 

Complaint  has  been  filed  by  three  citizens  of  Washington,  with  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  that  State,  against  the  Royal,  JEtna.  and 
Norwich  Union  Insurance  Companies  for  infringement  of  the  anti-com¬ 
pact  law.  The  complaint  calls  for  the  revocation  of  these  companies’ 
licenses.  Occidental. 

San  Francisco,  November  24. 


—The  lectures  delivered  by  Guilford  A.  Deitch  of  the  Indianapolis  bar  before 
the  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago  have  been  collated  and  published  by  The 
Rough  Notes  Company  under  the  title,  “The  Standard  Fire  Policy.”  The  book 
analyzes  the  standard  policy  of  New  York,  and  gives  the  gist  of  the  judicial 
opinions  upon  its  various  provisions,  citing  cases  and  including  a  complete  table 
of  cases.  The  book  embraces  136  pages  and  is  bound  in  flexible  leather. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


Prudential  Promotions  and  Changes. 

F.  A.  Diehl,  assistant  at  Allentown,  has  been  appointed  ordinary  man¬ 
ager  at  that  point.  Assistant  C.  B.  McFarlane,  of  the  Prudential  at  Chi¬ 
cago  No.  5,  has  been  appointed  ordinary  manager  at  Cincinnati.  F.  V. 
Simpers,  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Dover  (Del.)  district, 
succeeding  V.  W.  Kennedy,  who  goes  to  Baltimore  No.  3  to  take  the 
place  of  Superintendent  Kindle,  who  has  been  transferred  to  his  old 
district,  Newburg. 


Metropolitan  Changes. 

S.  S.  Berry,  recently  promoted  from  the  Hyde  Park  (St.  Louis)  district 
to  an  independent  assistancy  at  Waterloo,  has  now  been  given  the 
superintendency  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  L.  E.  Harvie,  an  agent  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  who  has  done  very  good  work  for  his  company,  has  been  given  an 
assistancy.  A  new  office  has  been  established  at  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  in 
the  Hamilton  district.  Agent  Hanna  of  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  advanced  to  an  assistancy.  Agent  George  Hayward  of 
Petersboro,  Can.,  promoted  to  an  assistancy  at  Flint,  Mich. 


Metropolitan  Divides  New  York. 

During  the  present  month  the  New  York  North  district  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  was  divided  into  five  districts,  which  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
following  men:  Washington  Heights,  Superintendent  Charles  Sudbrink, 
145th  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue.  Harlem,  Superintendent  A.  J.  Ed¬ 
gar,  125th  street  and  Third  avenue.  Riverside,  Superintendent  Thomas 
Ridgeway,  125th  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue.  Central  Park,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Charles  McMurchin,  106th  street  and  Third  avenue.  Blooming- 
dale,  Superintendent  B.  A.  Maclalre,  79th  street  and  Broadway. 


John  Hancock  Notes. 

The  John  Hancock  reports  the  following  recent  changes;  Thomas  H. 
Rogers,  promoted  from  agent  at  New  York  1  to  assistant  at  Chicago  1; 
Fred  R.  Wresche,  promoted  from  agent  at  Detroit  to  assistant  in  the 
same  district.  Assistants  transferred:  James  Devine,  from  Philadelphia 
3  to  Hoboken;  John  C.  Higgins,  from  Woonsocket  to  Camden;  Francis  H. 
McCormick,  from  Camden  to  Woonsocket.  Toward  the  end  of  this  month 
the  offices  of  the  Rochester  district,  under  Superintendent  Kehr,  will  be 
removed  to  Rooms  1016-22  Granite  building,  that  city.  New  detached 
districts  have  been  lately  established  in  Chicago,  with  headquarters  as 
follows:  In  district  1,  at  737  West  120th  street  and  9234  Commercial 
avenue;  in  district  2,  in  the  Copeland  building,  at  Colorado  street  and 
Fortieth  avenue;  in  district  3,  at  909  W'est  North  avenue. 


A  New  Book  on  Industrial  Insurance. 

“Industrial  Life  Insurance,”  a  new  publication  from  The  Spectatuk 
press,  is  a  thorough  exposition  of  that  system  of  life  insurance,  a  re¬ 
liable  text  book  and  guide  to  the  agent,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice.  Problems  incident  to  the  system  are  lucidly 
explained,  while  the  construction  of  the  premiums  charged,  the  method 
of  calculating  the  reserves,  the  evolution  of  the  policy  contract  and  the 
organization  of  the  field  force  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  A  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  showing  of  the  statistics  of  the  business  year  by  year,  com¬ 
mencing  with  1876,  indicating  its  phenomenal  growth  in  the  favor  of  the 
working  classes.  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  figures  the  records  of 
existing  individual  companies  are  given,  h'ollowing  this  section  is  an 
exhibit  showing  the  amounts  of  insurance  furnished  by  the  industrial 
companies  for  weekly  payments  of  5  and  10  cents,  also  sample  forms  of 
the  policy  contracts  now  in  use  by  the  leading  organizations.  The  final 
section  of  the  w'ork  embraces  plain  and  practical  hints  to  the  great 
array  of  industrial  field  workers.  These  hints  are  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  leading  men  in  the  business,  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
instruction  and  pointers  for  the  guidance  of  both  new  and  old  field  men. 
The  book  sells  for  $2  per  copy,  bound  in  leather. — The  Weekly  Under¬ 
writer. 


Minor  Industrial  Notes. 

— The  Imperial  Mutual  Life  and  Health  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  industrial  field. 

— Superintendent  J.  B.  Myers  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  been  admitted  to 
Class  C  membership  in  the  Prudential  Old  Guard. 

— The  more  recent  changes  in  the  Colonial  staff  are  the  following: 
Appointments  to  Assistancies — H.  B.  Noble,  Trenton;  Alfred  W.  Taylor, 
Newburg;  James  E.  Ryan,  Newark;  Thomas  W.  Schaffer,  Norristown; 
James  Donovan,  Hoboken;  S.  J.  Mertz,  Allentown;  Chas.  B.  Fromm, 


Jamaica,  and  Edward  White,  Norristown.  F.  G.  Drescher  of  the  Wil- 
iamsburg  district  Is  advanced  to  the  managership  of  Allentown. 

— The  top  round  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia’s  ladder 
of  fame  is  held  by  Harley  of  Washington,  and  he  is  being  followed  by 
Williams  of  Salisbury  and  Posey  of  Greer. 

— The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  has  appointed  G.  T.  Giles 
traveling  assistant  superintendent  in  Division  No.  1,  effective  November 
13.  Mr.  Giles  was  formerly  assistant  in  Roanoke. 

— The  leading  industrial  district  for  1905  with  the  Colonial  is  Williams¬ 
burg,  Louis  Janson,  followed  by  Harlem,  G.  A.  Latour;  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  B.  I.  Bowen,  and  New  York,  J.  H.  Christopher. 

— Assistant  Elliot,  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  at  Rad¬ 
ford,  has  sent  a  challenge  to  every  district  in  Virginia  for  net  increase 
per  man  from  December  4  to  25,  forfeit  to  be  $5  or  $10. 

— The  assistant  manager  having  the  honor  of  standing  in  the  van¬ 
guard  for  ordinary  with  the  Colonial  is  James  O’Donovan  of  Trenton. 
Next  to  him  may  be  mentioned  G.  W.  Robbins,  Trenton;  W.  Marsh,  Ho¬ 
boken,  and  A.  Cox,  Newark. 

— The  Metropolitan’s  district  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  which  was  opened  last 
spring  and  placed  in  charge  of  Superintendent  Carroll,  has  been  a  great 
success,  Mr.  Carroll  having  exceeded  his  excellent  record  in  Texas,  where 
he  was  superintendent  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  New  Jersey. 

— Superintendent  J.  H.  Monteith  of  the  Prudential  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  was 
transferred  to  Peoria  district,  commencing  with  the  week  of  November 
27.  His  successor  at  Ottawa  is  C.  W.  Stewart,  who  has  been  assistant 
at  St.  Louis  No.  4  district  for  the  last  five  years,  and  who  possesses  ripe 
qualifications  for  the  superintendency. 

— Beginning  with  the  week  of  November  27,  Albert  Kaiser,  assistant  at 
Louisville,  assumed  the  managership  of  the  Prudential’s  ordinary  de¬ 
partment,  industrial  division,  in  Terre  Haute.  Mr.  Kaiser  entered  the 
Prudential  service  February  9,  1903,  and  was  made  assistant  February  13 
of  this  year.  Both  as  agent  and  as  assistant,  Mr.  Kaiser  has  made  a 
most  distinguished  record  in  ordinary.  For  forty-seven  weeks  of  1903 
he  stood  second,  and  was  third  among  field  leaders  in  1904. 

— The  Spectator  Company  of  New  York  city  has  put  out  a  condensed 
volume  dealing  with  “Industrial  Life  Insurance,  Its  History,  Statistics 
and  plans,”  which  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  yet  offered  to  American 
companies  and  agents.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chapter  heads: 
The  First  Industrial  Insurance  Company.  Insurance  of  Children.  Laps¬ 
ing  of  Policies.  Industrial  Field  Workers.  Industrial  Policy  Forms. 
Hints  to  Agents.  Under  the  last-named  head,  several  useful,  practical 
topics  are  treated  in  a  simple,  breezy  manner,  which  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  industrial  field  worker. — Chronicle. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


.Major  A.  White  Succeeds  Ma.\  Danziger. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Insurance  Company,  Major  A.  White,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
company,  was  elected  president  to  succeed  the  late  Max  Danziger.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Young  will  continue  vice-president,  and  J.  Carroll  French,  here¬ 
tofore  assistant  secretary,  was  appointed  secretary.  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  French  have  also  been  elected  president  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  New  York  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company. 

Rumor  of  Stock  Purchase  Denied. 

A  RUMOR  was  current  last  week  to  the  effect  that  Muir  &  Haughton  of 
Philadelphia  had  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  unequivocally 
denied  by  President  John  Welsh  Dulles,  who  telegraphed  us  as  follows: 

There  has  been  no  change  in  management  or  control  of  this  company 
or  of  its  stock. 


Buffalo’s  Pink  Slip  Difficulty  Settled. 

The  following  arrangement  has  been  made  regarding  the  Buffalo 
pink  slip  charge  by  the  committee  of  underwriters  representing 
the  companies:  Ten  cents  of  the  total  of  35  per  cent  to  be  taken  off; 
effective  November  24  and  rebated  back  to  .\ugust  1.  Ten  cents  to  be 
deducted  on  September  1,  1906.  provided  the  No.  2  electric  pump  is  at 
that  time  completed  and  in  perfect  running  order,  or  failing  the  above 
date,  whenever  said  pump  is  ready  for  commission,  but  the  10-cent 
charge  will  be  rebated  only  for  unexpired  term  of  policies  then  in  force. 
Seven  cents  to  come  off  as  soon  as  the  reserve  pumping  station  is  ready; 
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2  cents  as  soon  as  the  building  containing  fire  alarm  system  at  fire  head¬ 
quarters  is  rendered  fireproof,  and  2  cents  when  the  fire  alarm  wires 
are  placed  in  underground  conduits.  The  removal  of  the  remaining 
4  cents  will  depend  upon  compliance  with  other  minor  details  printed  on 
the  pink  slips. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  of  Scranton  will  change  its  name  to  the  Title 
Guaranty  and  Surety  Company,  and  will  apply  for  a  charter  for  a  new  trust 
company,  which  will  take  over  its  trust  department. 

— The  Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  fraternal  association,  charging  legal  reserve  rates,  has  recently  been 
licensed  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  West 
Virginia.  Canada  and  the  Middle  West  may  also  be  entered  in  the  near  future. 

— Judge  Kunkle,  at  Harrisburg  last  week,  granted  a  rule  requiring  tbe  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Guaranty  Company  of  Pittsburg  to  show  cause  why  the  receivership  of 
H.  S.  Lydick  should  not  be  made  permanent.  The  company  has  been  declared 
insolvent  by  the  Attorney-General.  The  bonds  issued  by  this  company  guarantee 
five  per  cent  interest  and  a  participation  in  the  profits. 

— The  general  offices  of  the  Manhattan  Agency  Security  Company  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  announce  that  Superintendent  Reed  is  making  his  headquarters  for  some 
time  at  Williamsport,  organizing  the  Western-Central  Pennsylvania  field.  Frank 
L.  Finlaw  has  opened  an  office  for  the  company  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Harry  J.  Stewart  and  Albert  L.  Gould,  well-known  and  experienced  insurance 
men  in  Philadelphia,  have  connected  themselves  with  the  company,  Mr.  Gould 
being  temporarily  located  in  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Stewart  at  Harrisburg,  doing 
special  work. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— Tbe  Southern  Fire  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  preparing  to  enter  Pennsylvania. 

—The  city  authorities  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  install  a  new  fire  alarm  tele¬ 
graph  system,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

—Edward  Cluff  has  been  awarded  a  verdict  of  $3000  damages  in  his  suit  against 
the  Pittsburg  Railways  Company,  on  account  of  the  accident  on  December  11 
last. 

— William  H.  Montgomery,  a  well-known  insurance  man  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
died  recently,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  Mr.  Montgomery  had  been  a  sufferer  from 
locomoter  ataxia  for  some  time. 

— Albert  S.  Gay,  senior  member  of  the  local  agency  firm  of  Albert  S.  Gay  & 
Son  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  Glen  Mary  Home,  near  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  had  been  receiving  treatment  for  nervous  trouble. 

— John  Holmes  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  was  arrested  in  May  last  charged  with 
arson,  was  arraigned  recently  before  Judge  Tierney  and  pleaded  guilty  to  arson 
in  the  third  degree.  He  was  sentenced  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period. 

— William  P.  Long,  special  agent  of  the  American  Fire  of  Philadelphia  for 
Delaware,  Eastern  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  will  resign 
on  December  1,  to  become  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  special  agent 
of  the  Hamburg  Bremen. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Department  made  an  examination  of  the  American  Fire  of 
Philadelphia  as  of  October  1,  1905,  which  shows  the  following  results  for  the 
nine  months:  Total  admitted  assets,  $2,916,436;  net  surplus,  $280,074;  net  pre¬ 
miums  written,  $1,285,350;  losses  paid,  $760,848;  dividends,  $15,000. 


THE  WEST. 


A  New  Arkansas  Arrangement. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Royal,  Queen,  London  and  Lancashire  and  Cale¬ 
donian  have  consummated  an  arrangement  with  the  Home  Fire  of  For- 
dyce.  Ark.,  whereby  G.  L.  Meyers  &  Co.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  have 
been  appointed  general  agents  of  the  latter  company,  will  appoint  agents 
throughout  Arkansas,  who  will  report  to  Memphis,  to  write  business  in 
the  Home,  which  will  reinsure  all  or  part  of  such  business  in  the  four 
companies  above  mentioned. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—A.  W.  Berryman  has  been  appointed  assistant  medical  director  in  the  home 
office  of  the  Conservative  Life. 

—William  B.  Elud,  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  Thomas  M.  Purtell,  an  examiner,  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

—The  Missouri  Department  has  requested  the  Attorney-General  to  take  action 
*to  revoke  the  charter  of  the  Merchants  and  Laborers  Fraternal  Association  of 
Independence. 

—A  well-established  agency  in  the  West  advertises  in  this  issue  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  general  liability,  fire  and  plate  glass  solicitor,  offering  a  part  interest 
in  the  business. 

—On  December  5  the  executive  officers  of  Western  and  Southern  life  insurance 
companies  will  meet  in  Chicago  to  consider  agency  management  and  Federal  and 
State  supervision.  The  companies  are  requested  to  have  printed  or  typewritten 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  wish  to  have  considered.  It  is  hoped  to  form  a 


permanent  organization  for  united  action  on  the  various  problems  which  now 
face  the  companies. 

— Policyholders  in  the  Northwestern  National  Life  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will 
meet  on  December  12  to  consider  a  proposition  to  reorganize  the  company  on  a 
legal  reserve  basis. 

— The  Liberal  Life  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the  Chester  Robinson 
block,  and  will  remodel  it  and  build  a  six-story  office  building.  The  price  paid 
was  $40,000.  The  new  structure  will  be  known  as  the  Liberal  Life  block. 

— The  Michigan  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  has 
decided  upon  a  plan  to  relieve  its  financial  situation.  Ten  additional  assess¬ 
ments  will  be  levied  upon  members  over  fifty-five  years  of  age.  The  order  will 
also  borrow  $50,000. 

— The  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Life  of  Indianapolis  have  established  a  per¬ 
manent  executive  committee,  which  will  not  only  have  the  power  to  investigate 
and  direct  all  details  of  the  company’s  management,  but  will  also  receive  the 
proxies  of  policyholders. 

— The  Mutual  Benefit  reports  that  the  increase  made  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  1905  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  in  the 
amount  of  new  insurance  applied  for  is  over  eighteen  per  cent.  This  increase 
amounts  to  over  eight  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars.  By  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  the  company  had  received  applications  for  as  much  new  insurance  as 
during  the  whole  of  1904. 

— The  Indianapolis  Life,  which  has  just  begun  business,  publishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates:  Life  option,  age  20,  $17.25;  age  25,  $19.60;  age  30,  $22.60;  age  35,  $26.50; 
age  40,  $31.55;  age  45,  $38.45;  age  50,  $47.70;  age  55,  $60.00;  age  60,  $76.70.  Twenty- 
payment  life,  age  20,  $24.50;  age  25,  $27.05;  age  30,  $30.15;  age  35,  $33.95;  age  40, 
$38.80;  age  45,  $45;  age  50,  $53.30;  age  55,  $64;  age  60,  $79.20.  Twenty-year  endow¬ 
ment,  age  20,  $45.85;  age  25,  $46.35;  age  30,  $47.05;  age  35,  $48.50;  age  40,  $50.85; 
age  45,  $54.40;  age  50,  $60.20;  age  65,  $68.60. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Capital  of  Concord  has  entered  Ohio. 

— The  Commercial  Town  Mutual  Fire  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  in  process  of 
organization. 

— Furguson  &  Tabb  have  been  appointed  Kansas  City  agents  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Fire. 

— The  Grain  Dealers  Mutual  Fire  of  Indianapolis  may  enter  several  Western 
States  in  the  near  future. 

— E.  A.  Keeler  of  the  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau  has  been  appointed  Ohio  special 
agent  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

— C.  J.  Barber,  formerly  president  of  the  Home  Fire  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  died 
recently  at  Kansas  City.  He  was  sixty-four  years  old. 

— C.  O.  Young,  formerly  with  the  American  of  Newark,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  for  North  and  South  Dakota  of  the  New  York  Underwriters 
Agency. 

— The  Illinois  Insurance  Department  made  an  examination  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  of  Chicago  as  of  August  31,  which  showed  assets  of  $289,746  and  a  net  surplus 
of  $24,238. 

— John  B.  Brown,  Rockford,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

— Lloyd  S.  Day,  Northern  Illinois  special  agent  of  the  Continental,  has  been 
transferred  to  Denver  as  special  agent  for  the  mountain  field,  succeeding  F.  H. 
Rhodes,  resigned. 

— In  order  to  enter  New  York  and  Massachusetts  for  business,  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Cleveland  has  amended  its  constitution  so  that  it  may  increase  the 
capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

— John  J.  Purcell,  State  agent  of  the  Firemans  Fund  for  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  will  take  the  Ohio  field  for  the  company,  succeeding  George  K.  March, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland. 

— The  Ohio  Department  has  made  public  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
Anchor  Fire  of  Cincinnati  as  of  date  July  31,  1905.  The  admitted  assets  were 
$541,141,  and  the  net  surplus  $37,372. 

— The  Missouri  Fire  Prevention  Association  has  elected  the  following-named 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  S.  E.  Cate,  president;  C.  N.  Miller,  vice-president, 
and  John  Shepherd,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

— E.  D.  Kinney  of  Chicago,  Cook  county  manager  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire 
and  the  Capital  of  Concord,  has  been  appointed  Cook  county  manager  of  the 
Granite  .State.  Tbe  appointment  dates  from  January  1. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed  the  deci.sion  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  district  of  Iowa,  which  latter 
held  the  Iowa  anti-compact  law  passed  in  1897  as  being  unconstitutional. 

— Owing  to  the  competition  of  New  York  brokers  for  cotton  gin  business  in 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  it  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the 
local  agents,  to  suspend  rates  on  the  gin  properties  at  various  towns  in  that 
territory. 

— Except  on  tobacco  warehouses  and  special  hazards,  rates  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  following-named  Wisconsin  points,  owing  to  competition:  Albany, 
Brodhead,  Evansville,  Genoa  Junction.  Gratiot,  Hanover.  Montfort  and  Ox- 
fcrdville. 

— The  Southern  Fire  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  authorized  to  commence 
business.  The  company  has  filed  its  bond  of  $20,000  with  the  State  Auditor,  and 
has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  of  which  $153,000  has  been  subscribed 
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and  $53,000  paid  up.  The  officers  are:  W.  M.  Kavanaugh,  president;  J.  J.  Kress, 
vice-president,  and  Alex.  C.  Hull,  secretary-manager. 

— This  week’s  pamphlet  issued  by  Ohio  State  Fire  Marshal  Hy.  D.  Davis 
deals  with  the  uselessness  of  so-called  “magic  powders,”  “anti-explosive  solu¬ 
tions,”  “safety  compounds,”  etc.,  which  are  exploited  for  the  treatment  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  benzine  so  as  to  render  the  latter  products  less  hazardous. 

— William  A.  Graham,  who  left  the  Western  department  of  the  Germania  of 
New  York  last  year  to  become  Western  special  agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Underwriters,  returns  to  the  Germania  on  January  1  as  State  agent  for  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota. 

—On  advice  of  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  Attorney-General  Young  ot 
Minnesota  recently  made  an  application  to  have  a  receiver  named  for  the  State 
Mutual  Fire  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  stated  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  agreed  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 

— The  investigation  into  the  alleged  violations  of  the  South  Dakota  anti-com¬ 
pact  law  by  union  companies  was  taken  up  last  week  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  and  an 
adjournment  taken  to  December  11.  W.  M.  Black  of  Des  Moines,  special  agent 
of  the  Connecticut  Fire,  is  the  complainant. 

— In  the  arson  case  of  John  P.  Whitelaw  vs.  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine,  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  to  the  effect  that  in¬ 
surance  on  buildings  destroyed  during  riots  is  invalid.  The  appellant  owned  a 
saloon  building  at  Akron,  Ohio,  which  was  burned  by  a  mob  bent  on  lynching 
a  prisoner. 

— W.  S.  Warren  of  Chicago,  resident  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  project  to  organize  a  salvage  wrecking 
company  in  the  West,  reports  the  stock  as  oversubscribed  and  practically  all  the 
companies  operating  in  that  field  on  the  list.  A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13  to  complete  organization,  and  Mr.  Warren  is  being  urged  to  accept  the 
presidency. 

—The  old  schedule  of  the  Western  Classification  Bureau  goes  out  of  existence 
on  January  1,  when  the  companies  will  adopt  a  new  one  gotten  up  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Western  Union  covering  under  fifty-six  heads,  as  against 
the  former  grouping  of  131  sections.  Actual  net  amount  of  liability,  premium 
and  loss  on  each  class  will  be  reported  to  the  committee  by  the  companies  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Commissioner  Clay’s  Demand. 

Life  companies  operating  in  Texas  have  not  been  very  quick  to  respond 
to  Commissioner  Clay’s  letter  of  November  4,  which  read  as  foliows; 

Gentiemen — You  will  please  forward  to  this  office,  at  your  eariiest  con¬ 
venience,  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  each  resident  of  this  State 
holding  a  poiicy  in  your  company.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  that  is,  to  those  hoiding  insurance  policies,  and  I  hope  you  wiil 
not  deiay  the  matter  by  further  correspondence,  as  the  demand  is  im¬ 
perative  and  irrevocable.  Yours  truly,  W.  J.  Clay,  Commissioner. 

The  companies  find  it  hard  to  see  what  good  such  a  iist  would  be  to 
the  Commissioner.  Information  of  this  kind  has  aiways  been  considered 
private  property,  and  many  policyholders  wouid  not  desire  having  their 
names  pubiished,  if  such  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioner.  In  fact, 
certain  policyhoiders  might  make  considerabie  troubie  for  a  company 
which  made  their  names  public.  It  is  known  that  Commissioner  Ciay  is 
much  interested  in  the  proposed  policyholders’  league  in  Texas,  and 
some  have  hinted  that  these  iists  are  to  be  used  in  this  connection.  If 
it  became  the  practice  of  Insurance  Departments  to  demand  lists  of 
policyholders  and  these  lists  were  made  public,  the  twister  wouid  be¬ 
come  more  active  than  ever  before.  Foreign  companies  have  over  150,000 
policies  in  force  in  Texas  at  the  present  time. 


West  Virginia  Charters  May  be  Annulled. 

Under  date  ot  October  28,  1905,  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  issued  a 
proclamation  of  delinquency,  in  which  the  foliowing  companies  were 
named  as  being  deiinquent  either  in  the  matter  ot  iicense  tax,  attorney 
fee,  or  both:  Exchange  Fire  ot  Chicago  and  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Federal  Fire 
of  Chicago;  Mercantile  Fire  ot  Chicago;  Merchants  Exchange  of  Chicago 
and  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Merchants  Fire  Association  of  America,  of  Chicago; 
Security  Fire  of  Chicago;  Union  Fire  of  Chicago.  If  the  taxes  or  fees 
are  not  paid,  proceedings  will  be  begun  by  the  Attorney-General,  within 
sixty  days,  for  the  forfeiture  ot  the  charters  of  the  companies  named,  in 
compliance  with  section  136  of  the  corporation  laws.  Auditor  Scherr 
wrote  us  on  November  23  last,  that  the  Merchants  Exchange  had  paid 
the  license  tax  on  Its  charter  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1906,  but  had 
failed  to  pay  the  attorney  fee  of  $10,  as  required  by  Chapter  39,  Acts 
of  1905. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— C.  W.  Deming,  special  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  has 
won  a  beautiful  watch  as  a  reward  for  business  written  during  October.  Mr. 


Deming  won  a  watch  last  year,  and  the  company  therefore  agreed  that  this  one 
should  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Deming. 

— The  Commonwealth  Life  of  Louisville  has  opened  an  office  at  Covington, 
with  A.  D.  Forsythe  in  charge. 

— Henry  J.  Powell,  manager  for  the  Equitable  in  Kentucky,  has  had  the  Cairo 
(111.)  district  added  to  his  territory. 

— W.  H.  Merchant  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  spoken  of  as  the  probable  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  life  company  which  is  being  promoted  in  Birmingham. 

— The  Industrial  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Company  of  Atlanta  will  reor¬ 
ganize  as  a  $100,000  stock  company,  and  will  change  its  name  to  the  Atlanta  In¬ 
dustrial  Life  Insurance  Company. 

— Final  action  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Birmingham  Life  will 
not  be  taken  until  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Atlanta  Birmingham 
Fire,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February. 

— It  is  quite  evident  that  State  Agents  Moore  &  Nelson  of  the  Security  Trust 
and  Life  at  Topeka  are  doing  effective  work,  as  we  learn  the  result  of  the  year 
will  come  close  to  a  million  dollars  of  new  business  written. 

—At  New  Orleans  a  $5,000,000  life  insurance  company  is  being  formed.  The  or¬ 
ganization  had  its  birth  at  the  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Wyatt  In¬ 
graham,  trust  officer  of  that  company,  presiding,  and  an  organization  com¬ 
mittee  of  men  from  contiguous  States  was  named,  on  which  are  Lynn  H.  Dinkins, 
vice-president  of  the  Inter-State  Trust  and  Banking  Company;  Jonas  Levy  and 

C.  P.  Fenner,  New  Orleans;  L.  B.  Farley,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Charles  McKee, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  B.  T.  Lampton,  Magnolia,  Miss.  The  committee  meets  in 
New  Orleans  within  the  next  ten  days. 

— The  membership  showing  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  for  the  month  of  October 
shows  a  further  net  loss  of  8205,  thereby  reducing  the  membership  to  283,011,  as 
compared  with  316,081  at  the  close  of  May,  and  305,083  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Last  month  the  order  admitted  111  new  members  and  reinstated  337, 
while  the  deaths  were  238,  and  8415  certificates  lapsed.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  year  the  order  made  a  net  gain  of  10,998,  and  in  the 
second  five  months  there  has  been  a  loss  of  33,070,  occurring  as  follows:  June, 
308;  July,  5712;  August,  9090;  September,  9755,  and  October,  8205.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  three  months  have  been  as  follows:  August,  $637,987;  September, 
$621,884,  and  October,  $592,275.  Disbursements  for  the  same  period  have  been 
$584,683,  $597,356  and  $606,681,  respectively.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  October 
the  disbursements  exceeded  the  receipts,  although  that  was  the  month  in  which 
the  new  rates  on  old  members  became  effective.  The  order  has  unpaid  claims 
on  hand  aggregating  $893,450,  and  estimates  the  proceeds  of  the  November  assess¬ 
ment  at  $700,000,  although  less  than  $600,000  was  collected  in  October.  Including 
the  emergency  fund,  the  total  cash  resources  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last 
month  amounted  to  $2,450,169. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— .\.  C.  I.ee  &  Co.  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of 
the  Austin  Fire. 

— Insurance  Commissioner  Folk  of  Tennessee  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  re-election. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  business  men  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  interested  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  fire  company. 

—The  American  Lloyds  of  New  York  has  been  licensed  in  Tennessee,  with 
W.  I..  Nelson  &  Co.  as  general  agents. 

—Henry  O.  Towles,  former  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Washington, 

D.  C,  died  in  that  city  a  short  time  ago  from  heart  failure. 

— A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  West  Virginia  Underwriters  Agency  to 
conduct  a  general  insurance  business  at  Clarksburg,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $25,000. 

— E.  H.  Coleman,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Cabaniss  &  Coleman,  Macon,  Ga., 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  that  city  from  typhoid  fever.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  children. 

—The  Republic  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  discontinued  writing  surplus  risks, 
and  is  canceling  those  already  on  its  hooks.  The  company  was  represented  in 
New  York  city  by  B.  A.  Boughan. 

—Robert  T.  Caldwell,  formerly  executive  special  agent  of  the  South-Eastern 
Tariff  Association,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Westchester  Fire  for 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta. 

—Robert  M.  Du  Bose,  special  agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  for  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  died  recently  of  tuberculosis  at  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  went 
last  July  to  regain  his  health.  The  deceased  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old. 

—The  special  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  to  investigate 
the  fire  protection  and  the  conflagration  hazard  at  Birmingham  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  S.  Y.  Tupper  of  Atlanta,  Southern  manager  of  the  Queen,  is  chairman. 

— The  Home  Insurance  Company  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  of  which  $140,000  is  reported  as  having  been 
subscribed.  George  J.  Mathison,  a  local  insurance  man,  is  promoting  the 
company. 

_ The  Southern  of  New  Orleans  recently  disposed  of  its  home  office  building 

for  $75,000.  This  real  estate  item  was  carried  in  the  company’s  statement  at 
$35,000.  Robert  Dickson  of  New  York  will  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  on  December  4. 

—Thomas  A.  Duffey,  formerly  New  England  special  agent  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  North  River,  Empire  City,  United  States  Fire,  Nassau 
and  Peter  Cooper,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  city. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Second  Volume  of  “Clement  on  Fire  Insurance.” 

The  fire  insurance  contract,  as  a  valid  contract  in  case  of  a  loss  by 
fire,  was  exhaustively  considered  in  the  first  volume  of  “Clement  on 
Fire  Insurance,”  which  was  issued  some  time  ago  and  met  with  a 
cordial  reception.  Judge  George  A.  Clement  has  now  completed  the 
second  volume  of  “Clement  on  Fire  Insurance,”  which  treats  of  the 
fire  insurance  contract  in  every  legal  aspect  as  a  void  contract  in  the 
event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fire.  Judge  Clement,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  underwriters  as  the  compiler  of  “Clement’s  Digest” — which 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  digests  of  fire  insurance  cases  ever  pub¬ 
lished — has  departed  from  stereotyped  forms  in  his  compilation  of 
“Clement  on  Fire  Insurance,”  and  has  adopted  a  system  which  is  clear 
and  practical,  both  in  treatment  and  arrangement.  The  conditions  of 
the  contract  are  analyzed  and  separated,  and  judicial  interpretations 
are  reduced  to  rules,  concisely  stated,  covering  the  various  points 
raised,  and  setting  forth  impartially  the  opinions  of  the  courts.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  cases  and  authorities  supporting  each  rule  are  cited  in 
connection  therewith.  The  layman  or  lawyer  is  thus  able  to  carry  in 
mind  the  general  tenor  of  the  decisions  upon  a  given  subject  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  policy  form,  and  may  easily  find  the  cases  bearing 
therein  by  reference  to  the  rule  covering  that  point.  When  judicial 
decisions  are  at  variance,  their  conflicting  opinions  are  indicated  and 
defined. 

The  different  policy  forms  in  use  are  analyzed  and  compared,  and 
the  statutory  provisions  of  all  the  States  relating  to  the  subject  are 
duly  considered.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  “Clement  on  Fire 
Insurance”  covers  clearly,  concisely,  completely  and  accurately  every 
question  that  can  arise  from  the  happening  of  a  fire  to  the  payment 
of  the  insurance  upon  the  property  destroyed.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
data  is  so  presented  that  it  is  readily  available  to  those  who  have  not 
made  a  study  of  the  law,  and  will  be  found  most  helpful  to  company 
officials,  adjusters,  general,  special  and  local  agents,  as  well  as  to 
insurance  lawyers;  in  fact,  this  work  is  one  which  no  well-equipped 
fire  insurance  office  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Copies  may  be  procured  from  The  Spectator  Company,  selling 
agents,  135  William  street.  New  York,  at  the  following  prices :  Both 
volumes,  $12  net,  or  $12.60  delivered;  either  volume  separately,  $6 
per  copy,  or  $6.30  delivered. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


Proceedinsfs  of  Wednesday,  November  22. 


The  examination  of  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  second  vice-president  of  the  Equitable, 
was  resumed,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  Sample  contracts 
made  with  managers  and  general  agents  were  placed  in  evidence,  Mr.  larbel 
explaining  that  the  company  made  no  distinction  between  managers  and  general 
agents.  He  stated  that  these  agents  received  a  maximum  commission  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  first  year’s  premium  and  25  per  cent  as  an  expense  allowance.  I  n 
convertible  policies  the  commissions  paid  are  the  same,  with  3  per  cent  renewals. 
The  witness  explained  the  character  of  this  policy  as  being  non-participating  and 
is  charged  with  less  loading  for  expenses.  r  j  tvt  -t' 

In  answering  questions  relative  to  the  large  surplus  or  reserve  fund,  .Mr.  iar- 
bell  told  how  the  assets  of  the  Mutual  Company  had  changed  to  the  extent  ot 
$18,000,000  in  the  space  of  the  two  years  1903  and  1904.  By  reason  ot  these 
fluctuating  assets,  he  explained,  the  company  might  have  been  forced  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  People  see  the  surplus  go  up, 
but  they  don’t  realize  that  the  liabilities  have  gone  up  relatively. 

6.  The  surplus,  as  you  consider  it,  is  the  amount  over  and  above  all  liabilities, 
including  the  reserve,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes.  The  Equitable  assets  have  bee.n 
$120  to  $130  as  against  $100  of  liabilities  every  year.  •  ,  u  j 

The  witness  said  that  this  ratio  had  not  changed  to  any  degree  since  he  had 
become  connected  with  the  society.  In  1904  there  was  a  surplus  of  $80,000,000  in 
the  Equitable  Society,  about  $70,000,000  of  which  was  set  aside  to  nmet  deferred 
dividends,  the  remaining  $10,000,000  being  the  “ordinary  surplus.  But  the  par- 
ticipatijig  policyholders  had  no  title  in  that  $70,000,000  until  the  time  set  for 
them  to  get  their  individual  shares.  The  amount  of  $70,000,000  was  merely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  actuary,  and  was  not  set  aside  by  any  resolution  or  action  of 
the  board  or  by  a  committee  of  the  board.  If  circumstances  happened  to  be¬ 
come  less  favorable  the  $70,000,000  set  aside  for  deferred  dividends  was  liable  to 
diminish  quickly. 


APPROVES  THE  DEFERRED  DIVIDEND  POLICIES. 

The  witness  then  W'ent  into  a  long  defense  of  the  deferred  dividend  policy,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  made  a  careful  study  of  five  companies  whmh  wrote 
such  policies,  as  compared  with  five  writing  annual  dividend  policies.  He  stated 
that  in  January  last  the  five  annual  dividend  companies  had  policies  amounting 
to  $998,000,000,  as  against  the  $5,777,000,000  of  the  deferred  dividend  companies. 

Q.  During  many  years,  has  not  the  popularity  of  the  latter  been  maintained  by 
hopes  that  have  not  come  trae?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  so  have  they  in  annual  dividend  policies. 

The  witness  said  that  the  trouble  had  been  with  increased  taxes,  increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  fact  that  policies  were  so  liberalized  in  their  terms  that  the 


companies  could  not  make  as  good  profits  on  them  as  they  used  to  when  these 
bright  promises  were  first  made.  “An  old-fashioned  policy  couldn’t  be  sold 
to-day,”  he  declared. 

Q.  Did  you  include  in  those  reasons  extravagance  in  management?  A.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  has  been  extravagance.  I  think  much  of  it  will  be  cut  off.  I 
hope  the  work  of  this  committee  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Tarbell  entered  into  a  lengthy  defense  of  life  insurance  and  the  companies 
generally.  He  said  that  the  Equitable  had  got  more  insurance  in  the  past  five 
years  than  it  had  done  in  ten  years  previous,  and  had  kept  $1,000,000,000  in  force 
in  addition.  Dividends,  he  said,  had  increased  more;  expenses  had  also  increased 
in  such  items  as  taxes,  salaries,  commissions  and  office  management.  The  ratio 
of  expenses  to  income  had  been  growing  less,  although  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  ratio  of  home  office  expenses  to  increase  of  premiums  had  increased. 

MR.  TARBELL’S  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Mr.  Tarbell  stated  that  he  carries  $500,000  insurance  upon  the  life  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  son.  Most  of  this  is  in  the  Equitable,  but  he  also  has  policies  in 
the  New  York  Life,  the  Travelers  and  the  jEtna.  On  all  these  he  received  the 
agent’s  commission,  and  believed  he  had  a  right  to  it.  Counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  asked  numerous  questions  to  ascertain  by  what  right  a  company  officer 
received  commissions  on  his  own  insurance  in  his  own  company,  and  Mr.  Tarbell 
said  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  business.  He  defended  the  practice  as  being 
in  accord  with  the  practice  of  professional  men  who  did  not  charge  their  brother 
professionals  the  usual  fees.  He  thought  the  man  who  brought  business  to  the 
company  was  entitled  to  the  regular  commissions.  Counsel  could  not  see  the 
difference  between  this  and  rebating,  which  the  witness  had  condemned  in  his 
previous  testimony. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  rebates  and  officers  taking  the  commis¬ 
sions  on  their  own  insurance?  Do  you  think  that  an  officer  is  entitled  to  a  com¬ 
mission  on  his  own  life  policy?  A.  Yes,  it  costs  the  company  nothing. 

O.  Isn’t  that  tantamount  to  a  rebate?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  taking  no  advantage  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Is  any  one  taking  advantage  of  the  company  when  he  accepts  part  of  the 
premium?  A.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  agent. 

O.  Are  you  not  instructing  your  agents,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  not  to  do  the 
thing  which,  in  fact,  they  have  done  in  your  case?  A.  I  have  not  so  considered 
it.  Our  agents  have  been  allowed  to  give  commissions.  If  I  have  done  any¬ 
thing  wrong  I  am  very  sorry.  I  only  followed  a  general  custom. 

MR.  TARBELL’S  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Asked  about  his  traveling  expenses  and  the  use  of  a  private  car,  Mr.  Tarbell 
explained  that  his  total  traveling  expenses  in  the  past  five  years  amounted  to 
$17,22F  He  used  a  private  car,  which  cost  the  company  nothing,  because  he  took 
his  typewriter  and  other  assistants  with  him,  and  could  thus  continue  his  office 
work  while  en  route.  He  called  the  car  his  “workshop  on  wheels.”  During  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Tarbell  outlined  his  idea  of  what  should  be  required  by  law  of 
the  life  companies  in  the  future,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the  utmost 
publicity  in  every  detail  of  the  business  and  certain  prohibitions  as  to  invest¬ 
ments  and  expenditures. 

Adjourned. 

Proeee<liiiKs  of  Tliorsclay,  November  2B. 

Gerald  R.  Brown,  in  charge  of  the  real  estate  department  of  the  Equitable,  was 
questioned  regarding  the  real  estate  of  the  company,  especially  of  the  home 
office.  He  promised  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  rentals  of  the  building.  He 
stated  that  Tliomas  Cleary,  janitor  of  the  building,  received  $26,000  annually,  out 
of  which  he  paid  for  the  services  of  twenty-eight  men  and  forty-six  scrub  women. 
The  supplies  used  by  these  cleaners  cost  $110  a  month. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEO.  D.  ELDRIDGE  OF  THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE. 
George  D.  Eldridge,  vice-president  and  actuary  of  the'  Mutual  Reserve,  was 
under  examination  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  explained  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1881  as  an  assessment  company,  but  after  a  few  years 
found  that  the  assessments  received  under  its  original  plan  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  death  losses  and  expenses.  New  plans  were  introduced,  and  the  assess¬ 
ments  upon  members  increased.  Counsel  for  the  committee  introduced  various 
forms  of  policies  issued,  which  were  explained  hy  the  witness.  E.  B.  Harper 
was  president  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1894.  He  had  a 
contract  with  the  company  under  which  he  was  to  receive  twenty  cents  on  each 
$1000  of  insurance  written.  Counsel  read  upon  the  record  sections  of  the  will  of 
Edwin  B.  Harper,  as  recorded  by  the  State  Insurance  Department.  The  will 
provided  that  the  money  due  from  the  Mutual  Reserve  under  the  contract  which 
Mr.  Harper  had  had  should  be  assigned,  one-third  to  the  society,  one-third  to  his 
wife,  and  one-third  to  members  of  his  family,  whom  he  named,  provided  the 
directors  complied  with  the  request  to  elect  Mr.  Burnham  president  and  keep 
him  president  for  five  years.  Otherwise  the  third  of  the  commissions  which  the 
society  was  to  receive  were  to  go  to  Mr.  Burnham.  These  commissions  ran  over 
a  period  of  years  as  follows:  1884,  $10,000;  1885,  $13,000;  1886,  $13,000;  1887,  $22,300; 
1888,  $20,000;  1889,  $25,200;  1890,  $24,000;  1891,  $25,800;  1892,  $30,800;  1893,  $48,100; 
1S94,  $33,500. 

It  appeared  from  the  records  of  the  company  that  in  1896  the  directors  voted 
that  Mr.  Burnham  should  receive  the  one-third  of  the  Harper  commissions, 
which  had  been  accruing  since  the  death  of  the  former  president,  in  consideration 
of  expenses  which  he  had  met  out  of  his  salary,  but  two  years  later  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  rescinded  and  an  allowance  of  $200  per  week  was  given  to  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ham  for  contingent  expenses,  on  none  of  which  he  had  to  account  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  His  salary  has  been  $39,000,  including  approximately  $10,000  of  this  con¬ 
tingent  expense  money  since  1901. 

Mr.  Eldridge  testified  that  the  litigation  and  other  difficulties  that  had  pursued 
the  company  arose  from  the  old  assessment  plan  as  prosecuted  under  the  former 
management.  In  1901  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  assessment  companies  to  rein¬ 
corporate  as  legal  reserve  companies,  and  since  then  the  company  had  issued 
policies  under  that  plan.  It  still  had  many  of  the  old  assessment  policies  in 
force,  which  it  was  striving  to  take  care  of  in  fairness  to  all  concerned.  Counsel 
asked  many  technical  questions  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  but  nothing 
new'  or  of  special  interest  was  elcited. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  S.  MANNING. 

In  the  testimony,  of  John  A.  Nichols,  a  letter  was  introduced  w'ritten  by  him 
to  Senator  Depew,  in  which  he  spoke  of  “our  rantankerous  friend  frorn  up  the 
State.”  Mr.  Manning  was  the  friend  referred  to.  Mr.  Nichols  had  testified  that 
the  Mutual,  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York  Life  had  each  paid  him  $1000  a 
year  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  Mr. 

■  Manning,  who  was  “inimical”  to  the  companies,  keep  quiet.  To  that  end,  he 
had  paid  Mr.  Manning  $450  a  year,  but  did  not  say  what  he  had  done  with  the 
remainder.  Tlie  New  York  Life  a  few  years  ago  refused  to  continue  this  pay¬ 
ment.  since  which  time  Mr.  Manning  had  received  only  $300  a  year. 

O.  Do  you  remember  the  investigation  of  1877?  A.  Yes,  very  distinctly. 

Q.  You  remember  getting  out  a  report  of  that  investigation?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
very  distinctly. 

O.  Just  state  what  your  report  was?  A.  I  will  state  this,  that  when  I  was 
subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Graham  to  go  to  Albany,  the  insurance  committee  there  had 
been  examining  these  officers,  and  they  completely  pulled  the  wool  over  their 
eyes,  as  they  said,  and  I  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Graham  as  one  who  could 
straighten  the  matter  out,  and  he  subpoenaed  me  to  go  to  Albany. 

Q.  You  acted  as  a  sort  of  expert?  A.  Yes;  I  pointed  out  the  reason,  had  cer¬ 
tain  parties  brought  up  again  and  re-examined.  Finding  upon  examining  the 
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printed  reports  that  they  had  been  garbled,  questions  answered  in  the  affirmative 
that  were  printed  in  the  negative,  affecting  a  great  deal  the  substance  of  the 
question,  and  the  negative  in  the  affirmative.  1  saw  at  once  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  it,  so  I  inquired  of  the  official  stenographer:  “Are  you  aware 
of  this  thing?”  He  said:  “No;  they  refuse  to  let  me  see  the  proofs.” 

Q.  Said  they  had  refused  to  let  him  see  the  evidence?  A.  In  order  to  make 
these  corrections.  Then  I  said,  that  being  the  case,  “I  demand  from  you  a 
certified  copy  of  the  testimony  as  it  was  taken.”  I  saw  the  value  of  that  testi¬ 
mony,  both  because  it  had  a  great  deal  of  expert  information  and  knowledge  and 
statistics,  and  it  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  document  to  have  in  the  possession 
of  insurance  companies. 

O.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  that.  Now,  this  is  the  book 
you  got?  A.  It  looks  very  familiar.  I  must  have  sold  that  to  somebody. 

Q.  Those  are  very  rare,  aren’t  they?  A.  We  cannot  find  a  volume,  I  have 
understood,  in  the  United  States.  I  think  you  must  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  finding  that.  W’hen  it  was  known  that  I  had  got  out  this  book  various  in¬ 
surance  companies  wanted  a  copy  of  it,  and  were  almost  willing  to  pay  any 
price  I  would  ask.  They  paid  me  $50  a  copy  for  those  books. 

p.  How  many  did  you  publish?  A.  Well,  suppose  about  300  or  400  books  were 
published.  They  were  published  in  Hackensack  by  a  printer  named  Winton  at 
my  expense. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  300  or  400  copies?  A.  I  sold  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  dispose  of  the  last  of  them?  A.  Oh!  some  number  of  years 
ago. 

8.  About  how  long  ago?  A.  Oh!  probably  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

.  And  this  book  was  copyrighted  by  you  in  1887?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will 
give  you  my  reason  for  copyrighting  it,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it.  When  the 
^liller  examination  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  other  companies  was  given  out 
publicly.  I  believe  you  will  find  it  in  the  testimony  there  by  Mr.  McCurdy  that 
that  evidence  was  copyrighted  by  some  one  connected  with  the  Mutual  Life  or 
in  their  interest,  in  order  that  they  might  not  have  that  distributed. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  Mutual  Life  copyrighted  Mr.  McCurdy’s  evidence?  A. 
That  is  the  evidence;  I  cannot  recall  just  what  it  is,  but  you  will  find  that  in 
Mr.  McCurdy’s  evidence,  I  think,  or  some  one  there.  That  is  just  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that  my  memory  is  absolutely  correct,  but  that  is 
what  my  impression  was.  At  least  I  had  heard  that  over  and  over  again,  that 
that  thing  was  done.  Now,  I  don’t  know  what  their  motives  were. 

Witness  testified  that  after  his  arrangement  with  Mr.  Nichols  he  let  everything 
connected  with  the  book  drop.  He  rendered  no  service  for  the  money  he  re¬ 
ceived  beyond  suppressing  his  book,  but  held  himself  in  readiness  to  do  so  at 
Mr.  Nichols’  request.  Such  request  was  never  made. 

Adjourned. 

Prooeediiis's  of  Kridiiy,  Yoveiiiltor  ;i4. 

Gerald  R.  Brown,  in  charge  of  the  real  estate  department  of  the  Equitable, 
testified  further  regarding  the  property  of  the  company.  He  explained  about 
the  property  in  138th  street,  known  as  the  “King  Model  Houses.”  It  appeared 
that  these  were  erected  on  property  which  the  Equitable  had  acquired  under 
foreclosure,  or  in  exchange  for  other  foreclosed  property,  and  held  in  the  name 
of  a  man  named  Maddox,  and  that  in  the  administration  of  the  late  Henry  B. 
Hyde  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  was  made  to  E.  H.  King  to  cover  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  him  and  the  expense  of  erecting  buildings,  the  society  taking  the  mort¬ 
gage  back  for  its  security.  The  buildings  were  put  up,  but  did  not  sell,  and 
the  society  eventually  bought  them  in  to  the  amount  at  which  they  had  been 
originally  sold  to  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Brown  said  that  if  King  made  any  profits  on 
the  trancaction  it  was  in  the  sub  letting  of  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  building. 

Francis  W.  Jackson,  auditor  of  the  Equitable,  testified  that  he  had  to  do 
principally  with  the  foreign  business  of  the  company.  He  stated  that  the  Paris 
office  building  represented  an  original  cost  of  about  $800,000.  and  a  subsequent 
expenditure  of  $1,400,000.  He  said  that  he  believed  the  old  building  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  society,  and  that  the  new  building  could  not  be  oecu- 
pied  by  it  until  extensive  alterations  have  been  made.  The  Australian  building 
at  Melbourne,  he  testified,  was  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $2,864,000  in  1890.  and  is 
earned  at  $2,000,0(10.  It  pays  1%  per  cent  on  its  book  value  and  1%  per  cent 
on  the  cost.  The  acquisition  of  this  building  was  negotiated  by  E.  W.  Scott, 
who  was  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  foreign  business. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  SYNDICATE  PARTICIPATIONS. 

.M.  M.  Mattison,  bookkeeper  in  the  financial  office  of  the  New  York  Life  in 
the  Hanover  Bank  building,  testified  to  syndicates  not  included  in  the  list 
previously  furnished  to  the  committee.  Counsel  for  the  committee  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  showing  payments  made  by  the  syndicate  managers.  He  called 
attentmn  to  the  first  I  nited  States  Steel  Corporation  syndicate,  in  which  the 
New  'Vork  Security  and  Trust  Company  was  a  participant  to  the  extent  of  $2 - 
400,000.  The  witness  testified  that  this  was  not  included  in  the  list  because  it 
was  in  the  name  of  the  trust  company  and  not  the  New  York  Life.  Counsel 
read  from  the  blotter  of  the  treasurer’s  department  the  following: 

28,  1903,  cornmissions  and  profits  earned  by  syndicate  participtations  in 
IWH,  United  States  Steel  syndicate,  3.006  per  cent  on  $2,325,000,  less  one-quarter 
Security  and  Trust  Company  (see  their  letter.  No.  42,703) 

The  above  amount  was  received  from  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany  on  account  of  compensation  for  funds  contributed  under  its  guarantee  to 
L'nited  States  Steel  syndicate.  On  the  margin  of  the  entry  was  written 
Mr.  K.  authorized  this  stanza.”  The  letter  to  which  reference  was  made  noted 
the  payment  by  the  trust  company  of  the  $52,417.13  installment  and  it  bore  a 
file  number.  Counsel  asked  to  have  the  file  produced,  which  was  done  and 
letters  relating  to  the  syndicate  were  found  and  introduced  in  evidence  ’ 
Counsel  asked  what  amount  of  money  the  New  York  Life  paid  on  aceount 
of  this  participation.  Mattison  replied  that  the  company  did  not  pay  anything 
but  simply  put  the  funds  in  the  trust  company  as  a  deposit. 

O.  What  amounts  did  they  put  in  the  trust  companies  on  deposit?  A.  I  ure- 
sume,  among  other  amounts,  $3,325,000.  ^ 

Q.  Was  that  deposit  drawn  on  by  anybody?  A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  put  that  amount  and  other  amounts  as  a 
deposit?  A.  Well,  we  had  a  large  deposit  with  them— that  No.  4  account  which 
has  been  explained  to  you  before,  and  that  was  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  an  understanding  that  $3,325,000  should  be  deposited  there  to 
meet  this  syndicate  participation?  A.  It  must  have  been  under  their  guarantee 
as  the  letter  states. 

Attached  to  the  original  letter  of  April  27,  1903,  there  had  been  a  memorandum 
which  read:  “The  above  amount  was  received  from  the  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  account  compen.sation  for  funds  contributed  under  their  guarantee  to 
their  subscription  to  the  United  States  Steel  syndicate,”  and  across  this  was 
written  in  lead  pencil:  “Mr.  M'ebb  will  send  another  letter.”  Mr.  Webb  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany,  who  had  written  the  letter  in  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  officers  or  persons  connected  with  your  company  had 
to  dp  with  this  transaction  directly — that  is,  who  made  the  arrangement?  A.  Mr. 
I’erkins,  the  vice-president,  made  the  arrangement. 

(J.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  managers  of  the  United  States  Steel  syndicate? 
A.  J.  B,  Morgan  &  Co.,  I  believe,  were. 

Counsel  then  read  in  evidence  the  following  letter  which  had  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  first  of  the  series  in  point  of  time,  which  stated  the  total 


amount  of  the  participation  allotted  to  the  United  States  Security  and  Trust 
Company  under  agreement  with  the  New  York  Life  as  $2,400,000: 

[Stamped]  Received  February  19,  1902;  answered  February  19,  1902.  Treas¬ 
urer.  EDMUND  D.  RANDOLPH. 

Treasurer  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  346  Broadway,  City: 

Dear  Sir — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  syndicate 
managers,  a  payment  of  5  per  cent  on  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  under¬ 
writing.  Of  the  interest  in  this  syndicate  allotted  to  us,  $2,400,000  was,  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  this  company  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  to  be 
carried  for  the  latter  company.  From  this  account,  however,  $25,000  was  sub¬ 
sequently  allotted  to  A.  G.  Paine,  upon  instructions  from  George  W.  Perkins, 
leaving  an  interest  of  $2,375,000  to  be  carried  by  us  for  account  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  certain  guarantees  given  by  this  company,  we  are  to  receive  25 
per  cent  of  the  profit  on  this  $2,375,000. 

We  beg  to  enclose  herewith  our  check  for  $63,076.03  in  payment  of  your  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  amount  now  distributed. 

We  arrived  at  the  figures  as  follows:  Five  per  cent  profit  on  $2,375,000,  $118,- 
750;  interest  4  per  cent  on  $296,850;  cash  advanced,  March  25  to  November  27, 
1901  (subtract  $7,981,96),  $110,768.04;  25  per  cent  to  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  $27,692.01;  balance  check  herewith,  $53,076.03. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipts.  Yours  very  truly, 

L.  CARROLL  ROOT,  Secretary. 

The  next  letter  was  the  one  which  showed  that  George  W.  Perkins  had  a  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  it  was  as  follows: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Feb.  27,  1902. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Treasurer’s  Department,  346  Broadway, 
City: 

Gentlemen — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  check  for  $1,730.76,  being 
amount  of  profit  of  $50,000  underwriting  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Perkins  anti 
which  we  sent  you  in  error.  Yours  truly,  L.  CARROLL  ROOT,  Secretary. 

Other  letters  in  the  series  ran  as  follows: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

May  12,  1902. 

E.  D.  Randolph,  Esq.,  Treasurer  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  346 
Broadway  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir — We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  check  for  $87,187.50,  being  the 
amount  due  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  out  of  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent  upon  the  interest  of  $2,325,000  in  United  States  Steel  Corporation  syndicate 
which  we  are  carrying  for  you.  • 

The  amount  is  arrived  at  as  follows:  Five  per  cent  on  $2,325,000,  $116,250,  lest 
one-quarter  share  due  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  $29,062.50. 
Deduction  made,  $87,187.50. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  and  oblige. 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

August  13,  1904. 

E.  D.  Randolph,  Esq.,  Treasurer  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  346 
Broadway,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  check  for  $87,187.50,  being  the 
amount  due  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  out  of  the  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  upon  an  interest  of  $2,325,000  in  United  States  Steel  Corporation  syndi¬ 


cate,  which  we  are  carrying  for  you. 

The  amount  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Five  per  cent  on  $2,325,000 .  $116,250.00 

Less  one-quarter  share  to  New  York  Seeurity  and  Trust  Company .  29,062.50 


Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  and  oblige. 


$87,187.50 


JUDGE  HAMILTON  A  PARTICIPANT. 

The  next  letter  was  the  one  which  contained  the  transcript  of  the  Andrew 
Hamilton  account.  It  read: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1902. 

E.  D.  Randolph,  Esq.,  Treasurer  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  346 
Broadway,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir — We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  check  for  $27,876.71,  being  the 
amount  due  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  out  of  the  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  upon  an  interest  of  $2,325,000  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
syndicate,  which  we  arc  carrying  for  you. 

The  amount  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Five  per  cent  on  $2,325,000 .  $116,250.00 

Less  one-quarter  share  to  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company .  29,062.50 


Total  .  $87,187.50 

Less  amount  deducted  account  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  as  per  canceled 
statement  and  arrangement  made  with  G.  W.  Perkins .  59,310.79 


Balance  .  $27,876.71 

Yours  truly. 


J.\MES  C.  KEELER,  Second  .-Xssistant  Secretary. 

The  Andrew  Hamilton  account  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  was  as  follows: 
Andrew  Hamilton,  in  account  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 


Dr. 

1901,  December  31,  to  cash  advanced .  $56,720.55 

1902,  October  1,  interest  at  6  per  cent  to  Oetober  1 .  2,590.24 


Total  .  $59,310.79 

Cr. 

1902,  October  1,  by  balance .  $59,310.79 


E.  &  ().  E.,  New  York,  October  1,  1902. 

O.  Then  the  $59,310.79,  out  of  the  profits  stated  in  this  letter  of  October  1, 
19(52,  as  payable  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  was  not  paid  to  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  but  paid  to  ^Ir.  Hamilton?  A.  The  letter 
so  states. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  that  payment  was  made  direct  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.?  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  did  not  go  through  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company’s  books? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Next  came  the  letter  enclosing  the  payment  of  April  27,  1903,  and  following 
this  was  the  letter  which  Alexander  S.  Webb.  Jr.,  wrote  in  accordance  with  the 
penciled  memorandum  on  the  letter  of  April  27.  It  was  as  follows: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-40  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

May  1,  190,3. 

Edmund  D.  Randolph,  Esq,,  Treasurer  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
.346  Broadway,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir — We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  check  for  $52,417.13,  being 
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$69,889.80 

17,472.37 


3.006  per  cent  on  $2,32.5,000 . 

Less  one-quarter  share  to  New  York  Seeurity  and  Trust  Conipany.' 

lotal  . . . .  $52  41 7  1*' 

In  the  matter  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  YourV  Vr'u'ly  ’ 

ALEXANDER  S.  WEIJil,  JR.,  Secretary. 
New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

I'j  j  r.  u  j  1  1  T'  r  AT  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1903. 

Edmund  p.  Randolph,  Esq.,  5  Nassau  Street,  City: 

-  doubtless  recall  that  in  the  final  distribution  to  participants 

in  the  original  United  States  Steel  Corporation  syndicate,  we  received  in  part 
settlement  of  the  profits  and  interest  in  the  syndicate  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  preferred  stock  retirement,  of  which  your  pro  rata  share  was  $58,125 
(80  per  cent  paid),  less  one-quarter  share  to  this  company. 

A  call  has  now  been  made  for  a  cash  payment  on  or  before  October  1,  1903, 
allottld*^^  ''  proportion,  being  5  per  cent  of  the  syndicate  interest 

Kindly  hand  us  on  or  before  October  1,  1903,  check  for  $2,170.69,  in  payment 
of  your  proportion  of  the  cash  payment  required  on  that  date,  less  one-quarter 
paid  by  us,  covering  our  interest.  Yours  truly, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WEBB,  JR.,  Secretary. 
Pencil  memornadum:  “Ten— one— 93.  Ck.  Handed  Mr  Webb” 

Green  pencil  memorandum:  Einance  committee  9—17  informally  authorized 
repayment  of  above  amount  out  of  funds  heretofore  received  from  same  interest. 
JNot  to  be  noted  m  minutes.  E  D  R 

Then  pilowed  a  letter  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  life  insurance  company 
h^ad  an  interest  of  $43,593.7d  in  the  participation  of  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Compan^y  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  preferred  stock  retirement 
syndicate.  This  letter  read  as  follows: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Edmund  D.  Randolph,  Esq.,  5  Nassau  Street,  City  November  4,  1M3. 

Dear  Sir— You  will  recall  that  you  have  an  interest  of  $43,593.75  in  our  participa- 
tion  m  United  States  Steel  Corporation  preferred  stock  retirement  syndicate. 
We  received  from  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  on  October  1,  1903,  a  delivery 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ten-sixties,  sinking  fund  5  per  cent  bonds 
i^/3  per  cent  of  our  interest  in  the  syndicate.  We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our 
check  for  $576.40  covering  seven  months’  interest  on  $13,762.38,  your  pro  rata 
share  of  the  bonds  received.  Kindly  acknowledge  receipt.  Very  truly  yours 

ALEXANDER  S.  WEBB,  JR.,  Secretary. 
.\nother  letter  referring  to  the  same  matter  read: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

26  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Edmund  D.  Randolph,  Esq.,  5  Nassau  StreeL  New  York: 

Dear  Mr.  ^ndolph  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  has  an  interest 
m  our  participation  in  United  States  Steel  Corporation  5  ner  cent  bond  syndicate 
Its  interest^  amounting  to  $43,593.75  bonds.  As  you  are  aware,  the  syndicate  is 
to  be  terminated  on  the  17th  inst.  Your  company  will  then  be  called  upon  to 
pay,  through  us,  $1,931.75,  less  $4.06  interest.  May  1,  1904,  which  we  eollected 
too  late  to  ask  whether  we  should  sell  the  odd  43.75  bond  fraction  and  credit 
the  proceeds  apmst  the  balance  due  from  you.  If  I  have  not  made  the  matter 
clear  1  should  be  very  glad  to  call  and  explain  it  further.  Yours  faithfully 

WILLARD  D.  KING,  Second  Vice-President. 
Pencil  memorandum:  “M  check  $1,030.22.  F.  E.  S.” 

There  was  one  additional  letter  in  the  series  which  related  to  the  transaction 
which  appeared  to  be  a  loan  of  $350,000  to  Edward  T.  Nichols  from  the  No  4 
account  of  the  New  York  Life  in  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company: 

New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

44-46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

AT  -IT  1  T  -r  T  T.  November  4,  1903. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  346  Broadway,  City: 

G.^itGemen  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  this  day  received  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  $21.95  to  adjust  difference  of  one  day’s  interest 
m  the  bond  purchase  which  was  settled  on  November  2,  1903.  We  have  placed 
?'\t-°a  I  your  No.  1  account.  We  also  beg  to  advise  you  that  Edward 

b  as  per  arrangement,  has  bought  $350,000  on  account  of  his  _  of 

MYch  2,  1903  which  amount  we  have  deducted  from  the  4%  per  cent  money  and 
added  to  the  free  money”  m  your  No.  4  account.  Very  truly  yours 

ALEXANDER  S.  WEBB,  JR.,  Secretary. 

T  ■9'  9°  money  of  any  description  payable  to  the  New  York 

Lite  that  has  been  paid  to  third  parties  in  the  manner  in  which  this  $69,000  went 
to  Hamilton  or  in  any  manner?  A.  I  know  of  but  one  case  where  the  profit  on 
a  loan  which  came  to  us  was  paid  to  a  third  party. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  To  Mr.  Perkins. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  On  what?  A.  On  a  loan. 

^  The  New  York  Life  made  the  loan 
in  19^14  for  $930,000,  and  $40,000  was  the  profit.  Witness  received  the  check  and 
ca^ed  and  turned  the  money  over  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

with  it?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  understand  he  turned  it  into 

the  Nylic  fund. 

Q.  And  did  that  appear  on  the  books  of  the  New  York  Life?  A  No  sir 
Adjourned.  ’ 


ProoeetliiiK's  of  Monday,  November  37. 

Georp  W.  Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life,  was  called  to  ex 
plain  the  testimony  previously  given  relating  to  the  New  York  Life’s  participa 
tion  in  the  Steel  Corporation  syndicate.  He  was  first  asked  as  to  his  life  in 
he  has  twenty-four  policies  for  an  aggregate  insurant 
$310,000,  all  in  the  New  \  qrk  Life.  Some  of  the  policies  were  taken  wher 
lie  was  an  agent,  and  he  received  the  full  commission  on  them.  Since  he  be 

had  taken  commissions  but  once,  and  that  was  or 
K0,TO  of  insuranp,  which  he  took  through  Morris  Weil  to  help  him  make  up  his 
honus  offered  for  a  certain  amount  of  insurance  written  bv 
‘  showed  him  the  full  agent’s  commission.  Otherwise  he  had 
paiQ  lull  premiums  on  his  policies.  He  said  it  was  customary  for  officers  of  com¬ 
panies  to  receive  commissions  on  their  policies,  and  believed  it  was  the  rule 
m  busings  generally  that  persons  intimately  connected  with  an  enterprise  should 
be  permitted  to  purchase  its  output  at  cost  price. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SYNDICATE. 

Counsel  asked  what  was  the  epent  of  the  New  York  Life’s  partieipation  in  the 
“'"Khon  of  the  Nei-Ai  \ork  Security  and  Trust  Company  to  the  Steel  syndi- 
^t^  Mr.  Verkins  desired  to  read  a  prepared  statement,  but  counsel  for  the  com- 

1  ee  insisted  upon  answers  to  his  questions.  After  some  discussion  between 
counsel  and  witness,  Mr.  Perkins  testified; 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  United 
•„  trust  company  had  a  $3,000,000  interest 

arrangement  with  the  New  York  Life  by 
New  YSJ?  Life,  without  incurring  any  liability  or  responsibility  of 
any  kind,  received  75  per  cent  of  the  profits  on  $2,325,000  of  that  participation. 


1  he  bteel  Corporation  was  organized  in  February  of  1901,  and  at  that  time  a 
syndicate  was  organized  in  co.nncction  with  the  forming  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  I  entered  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  addition 
to  this  syndicate  _  formation,  it  was  necessary  for  the  corporation  to  appoint 
some  one  the  registrar  of  its  $500,1)00,000  of  preferred  stock.  The  office  of  regis¬ 
trar  was  very  much  sought  after  by  the  trust  companies,  and  I  used  my  in¬ 
fluence  to  control  the  placing  of  that,  and  also  the  allotment  of  $3,000,000  in  the 
syndicate.  1  then  approached  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  and 
told  them  I  could  arrange  for  them  to  be  made  registrar  of  the  $500,000,000  of 
preferred  stock,  and  to  be  allotted  $3,(X)0,000  in  the  syndicate,  and  if  so  I  wanted 
them  to  set_  aside  a  _  substantial  interest  in  the  syndicate  participation  for  whom¬ 
soever  I  might  designate  without  freeing  any  such  people  from  any  and  every 
responsibility. 

After  a  considerable  negotiation  as  to  the  question  of  the  trust  company  being 
made  registrar  for  the  $500,000,000  of  stock,  and  being  allotted  the  $3,000,000  in 
the  syndicate,  it  was  agreed  that  they  would  be  appointed  registrar,  and  would 
receive  an  allotment  of  $.3,000,000  in  the  syndicate,  and  that  they  would  set  aside 
$2,400,000  of  the  participation,  $25,000  of  which  was  subsequently  allotted  to  A. 
(>.  _Payne  of  this  city,  and  $50,000  to  myself,  which  was  for  a  business  man  in 
Chicago  who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  New  York  Life  or  with  the 
trust  company.  Both  of  these  allotments  were  in  pursuance  to  commitments  I 
had  made  before  this  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  with  the  trust  company 
75  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  if  any,  on  the  remaining  $2,325,000  were  to  be  for 
account  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Now,  in  negotiating  for  this  arrangement,  I  agreed  with  the  trust  company 
that  the  New  York  Life  was  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  any  way  in  any 
connection  with  the  trust  company’s  participation  in  the  syndicate.  VVe  did  not 
agree  to  do  anything;  we  didn’t  agree  to  keep  any  deposits  with  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  or  to  waive  or  to  modify  the  interest  rates  that  we  were  receiving  on  the 
money  with  the  trust  company,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  understanding  I 
had  in  connection  with  the  matter  was  that  the  New  York  Life  would  continue 
its  deposits;  continue  to  do  business  with  the  trust  company  while  this  trans¬ 
action  was  on. 

Now,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  I  think,  that  the  New  York  Life  at  that  time 
held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust 
Company— or  we  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock.  I  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  I  was  a  trustee  in  the  trust  company,  and 
my  duties  were  to  both  corporations,  in  a  fair  way,  and  I  believed  that  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  trust  company  was  made  registrar  for  the  five  hundred 
millions  of  preferred  stock,  and  was  given  this  above-described  interest  in  the 
syndicate  participation,  was  fair  on  their  side,  in  exchange  for  their  relieving 
the  New  York  Life  from  every  liability  in  connection  with  any  profits  that  might 
come  to  it  through  its  arrangement  with  the  trust  company  for  the  $2,325,000. 

Q.  Your  arrangement  in  effect  was  that  they  were,  after  the  deduction  of 
$75,000,  to  give  75  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  $2,325,000  part  of  the  participation 
to  the  New  York  Life?  A.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  brought  before  the  finance  committee  of  the  New  York 
Life?  A.  It  was  formally,  but  was  never  on  the  record;  they  were  careful  not 
to  have  any  records  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  why  were  they  careful  not  to  have  any  records  about  it?  A.  Because 
the  New  York  Life  vvas  not  going  into  the  Steel  syndicate;  at  the  time  it  was 
not  considered  expedient  to  have  the  company  in  any  way  take  formal  action 
permitting  us  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  Steel  syndicate,  which  we  were  not 
taking. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  your  formal  action  might  so  commit?  A.  I  think  it 
might  be  so  construed. 

Q.  Did  all  the  members  of  your  finance  committee  know  of  it?  A.  All  of  them 
in  general  conversation  knew  of  it— all  the  members  of  the  committee  at  that 
time. 

NOTES  OF  JUDGE  HAMILTON  AND  JUDGE  McCALL. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  October  6,  1902,  addressed  to  Mr.  Randolph  by  Mr.  Keeler, 
the  second  assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
$59,310.79  is  deducted  from  the  New  York  Life  share  of  profits,  as  the  amount  of 
an  account  with  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  reference  is  made  to  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Perkins.  What  arrangements  were  those?  A.  Well,  in  the  fall  of  1901 
President  McCall  stated  to  me  that  in  connection  with  moneys  expended  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  Life  he  had  had  the  Central  National  Bank  and  the 
New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company  advance  Andrew  Hamilton  and  E.  E. 
McCall  at  different  times  from  1896  to  1901  various  sums  of  money,  secured  by 
notes  of  those  gentlemen,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  balance  remaining 
unpaid  in  both  these  institutions  put  into  one  account  and  paid  out  of  subse¬ 
quent  profits  that  would  result  from  the  arrangement  between  the  New  York 
Life  and  the  trust  companies  in  the  Steel  syndicate  transaction. 

I  therefore  arranged  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  pay  the  Central  National 
Bank,  as  they  did  on  December  31,  1901,  the  sum  of  $40,751.39,  and  to  the  New 
York  Security  and  ^Trust  Company  on  the  same  date  the  sum  of  $15,969.16. 
making"  a  total  of  $o6,720.55.  This  sum  was  carried  by  ^lorgan  &  Co.  without 
any  obligation  from  Mr.  Hamilton  or  any  one  else  until  it  was  deducted  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent  in  October,  1902,  from  the  profits  then  distributed  to  the 
trust  company,  and  a  statement  was  furnished  by  Morgan  &  Co.  to  the  trust 
company,  and  in  turn  by  the  trust  company  to  the  New  Y’'ork  Life.  The  result 
at  that  time,  or  the  results  subsequent  to  that  of  the  entire  transaction  between 
the  trust  company  and  the  New  York  Life,  was  a  profit  to  the  New  Y’ork  Life  of 
$435,207.71. 

Counsel  occupied  much  time  in  trying  to  have  witness  explain  why  this  syndi¬ 
cate  transaction  was  not  entered  upon  the  bo-oks  of  the  New  Y'ork  Life,  but 
Mr.  Perkins  adhered  to  the  explanation  he  had  already  given. 

$40,000  PROFIT  FOR  THE  NYLIC  FUND. 

In  explanation  of  the  $40,000  cash  profits  received  by  Mr.  Perkins  on  a  New 
York  Life  loan  in  19M,  Mr.  Perkins  read  a  lengthy  explanation.  It  seems  that 
about  June  20,  1904,  Robert  Windsor  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  came  into  J.  P 
Co ’s  office  and  brought  to  Mr.  Perkins’  attention  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral  Railway  deal.  Mr.  Windsor  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe,  and  he  wanted 
J.  R.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  participate.  They  could  not,  for  many  reasons.  Mr. 
rerkins  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  and  a  comparatively  small 
'^i-^^sor  to  go  to  Europe,  and  that  he  would  take  care  of  half  of 
Mr.  Winder  s  share.  The  Mexican  Central  Railway  was  to  be  provided  imme* 
diately  with  $2,000,000,  one-half  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  agreed  to  provide.  As  the 
Nyhc  fund,  he  was  informed,  did  not  have  that  much  at  hand,  Mr.  Perkins 
arranged  with  the  New  York  Life  to  make  the  loan.  One  million  dollars’  worth 
delivered  to  the  insurance  company  on  Tune  27,  for  which  a  check 
for  $930,000  was  sent  to  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  On  August  11,  1904,  the  bonds 
were  returned  to  the  Poston  bankers,  and  the  New  York  Life  received  the  sum 
of  the  original  loan  plus  5  per  cent  interest  and  $40,193.60  profits.  The  check  for 
^is  last  amount  was  cashed  by  the  New  York  Life  and  turned  over  to  Mr 
Perkins.  He  defended  the  transaction  by  saying  that  it  had  to  be  done  instanter’ 
and  that  he  had  authority  to  act  for  the  Nylic  fund  without  consulting  anyone 
else.  The  Nylic,  he  said,  couldn’t  furnish  enough,  and  he  had  the  New  York 
Life  furnish  the  money  because  the  bonds  gave  returns  of  5  per  cent,  with  good 
security.  The  profits,  Mr.  Perkiris  said,  belonged  to  him,  as  trustee  of  the  Nylic 

received  as  its  compensation  the  interest  from  the 

$1,000,000  worth  of  bonds. 

P^kins  testifi^  that  the  Nylic  paid  nothing  of  the  $930,000  sent  to 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  for  the  Mexican  Central  bonds.  No  member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  knew  anythine 
about  the  matter.  ® 
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A  letter  was  read  from  E.  T>.  Randolph  to  George  W.  Perkins,  enclosing  a 
check  for  $40,193.00,  as  half  profits,  “as  directed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Perkins 
testified  that  no  record  was  entered  in  the  New  York  Life  books  of  the  receipt 
of  this  sum. 

PRESIDENT  McCALL’S  ARRANGEMENT  Wl'III  HAMILTON. 
President  McCall  testified  relative  to  the  Hamilton  notes  and  the  arrangement 
mLe  for  his  employment.  Regarding  the  note  of  1901  he  said  tha  he  had  had 
a  conversation  with  Hamilton  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  in  ^^h  lhe  latter 
had  explained  that  he  had  advanced  money  for  the  company  in  addition  to  tlie 

Lll.'ST.t  ILmillon  l..d  been  d.d„  •» 

wheieby  s  dLbursements  Should  be  limited  to  $100,000  a  year  '’at  he  had 

received,  in  addition  to  his  retainer  of  $10, (HW  a  year,  5  per  cen  on  the  d  sburse- 
ments,  in  some  instances  even  when  they  'ad  run  about  *ld0,m  In  h,s  con 
versation.  Hamilton  had  enumerated  a  total  ’"debtedness  of  $55  000  or  a  hu^ 
over,  and  said  that  he  needed  additional  money.  Ihis  Mr.  McCall  was  not 
willing  to  advance,  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  the  year,  and  so  he  took  the 
question  up  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  ultimately  made  the  arrangement  of  the 

‘"^^VVh°/didVryoVpayThrmie'V°'dir^  A.  Well,  because,  as  I  said  be- 
fore',  that  money  could  have  been  paid  directly  but  1  Judge  Hamilton  W 

understand  that  the  expenditures  for  1901  must  not  go  beyond  $100,000.  it  went 

‘°CmS'and  se^eVal  members  of  the  committee  asked  different  questions  about 
payouts  for  political  purposes,  to  which  Mr  McCall  replied  that  while  he  did 
Lt  know  what  Hamilton  might  have  done  with  the  proceeds 
he  reaffirmed  his  former  testimony  that  there  had  been  no  contributions  to, 
campaignT  except  to  the  National  elections  of  1896,  1900  and  im 
had  previously  testified.  He  explained  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  1900  that  the 
$35,0W  contributed  was  money  which  had  been  left  with  ^dwaid  E.  , 

^tisfy  a  judgment  obtained  against  the  New  York  Life,  from  which  an  |PP 
had  been  taken.  Subsequently  Edward  E.  McCall  drew  another  amount  of  $3o,000 

*°Mr^McCan'^decHred  that  he  was  opposed  to  life  insurance  companies 
stocL  and  he  did  not  look  on  the  ownership  of  stock  in  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies’ as  a  good  thing  for  the  New  York  Life.  In  this  matter  he  preferred  to 
limit  his  statement  to  his  own  company.  He  added  just  before  he  left  the  stand 
that*  he  thought  that  the  United  States  Steel  transaction  ought  to  have  been 
shown  on  the  books. 

Adjourned.  of  Tnostlny,  Noveiiilier  28. 

Treasurer  Randolph  of  the  New  York  Life  testified  ‘I’M 
$700  000  of  New  York  city  non-taxable  bonds  were  withdrawn  frorn  the  sale  ana 
loaned  to  the  New  York  Central  National  Lank  to  assist  some  of  its  clients  in 
swear^g  off  their  taxes.  A  cashier's  check  of  the  bank  was  substituted  for  the 
securities,  which  w'ere  returned  after  a  few  days.  ...  .i  xt 

W.  S.  Eanshawe,  a  bond  broker,  testified  to  selling  bonds  to  the  New  Tork 
Life,  and  declared  that  he  never  shared  any  profits  with  any  officer  of  the 

company.  STILL  ANOTHER  SYNDIC.XTE. 

The  deposition  of  George  H.  Squire,  taken  at  his  residence  on  account  of 
his  serious  illness,  was  read  by  counsel.  He  was  formerly  financial  manager  of 
the  Equitable  and  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  George  H.  Squire  &  Co.,  who 
bought  and  sold  securities  on  behalf  of  the  Equitable.  Regarding  the  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  Lawyers  Title  and  Insurance  Company  stock,  Mr.  Squire  said 
that  the  Equitable  acquired  2000  shares  of  this  stock,  half  of  which  was  turned 
over  to  Squire  and  other  individuals  at  the  same  price.  According  to  former 
testimony,  Mr.  Squire  later  sold  this  stock  back  to  the  Equitable  at  a  large 
profit.  “The  plan  was,”  he  said,  “that  the  Equitable  was  not  to  hold  more  than 
1000  shares.  The  rest  was  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  Meintyre,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Alexander  and  I  conducted  the  operation.”  Mr.  Squire  said  there  was  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  president  of  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Company.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  he  said  that  the  company  did  not  know  that  the  Equitable  was 
not  to  keep  the  whole  allotment.  i 

O  Why  did  the  Equitable  take  2000  shares?  A.  We  wanted  to  hold  as  much 
influence  in  the  company  as  possible.  The  Equitable  wanted  to  appear  as  a 
purchaser  The  arrangement  was  a  private  one  among  the  officers.  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Hartley  made  opposition  which 
afterward  ceased,  and  he  took  100  shares. 

in  the  list  of  participants  that  was  read  were  the  names  of  James  11.  Hyde, 
Annie  Hvde  (his  mother),  J.  W.  Alexander,  William  A  \\heelock,  1.  U.  Jor¬ 
dan  H  M  Alexander,  C.  M.  Depew,  most  of  whom  took  1(X)  shares  each. 

The  witness  kept  no  record  of  his  dealings  with  the  company  and  he  could 
not  remember  many  details  regarding  which  he  was  questioned.  His  bank  book 
showed  that  he  had  deposited  a  check  for  $22,754.88  in  the  Western  National 
Hank  on  October  11.  Stubs  of  checks  in  his  check  book  bearing  that  date  read: 

No  2438 _ James  H.  Hyde,  one-fourth  profit  pool  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 

Company  and  Lawyers  Mortgage  Company  ^,688.72 
No  2439— William  H.  McIntyre,  one-sixth  do.,  $.1,(92.48. 

No"  2440— Thomas  D.  Jordan,  one-sixth  do.,  $3,792.48. 

2456 _ James  W.  Alexander,  one-fourth  do.,  $5,688.72. 

This  left  $3  792.40,  a  one-sixth  interest,  unaccounted  for,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
this  represented  Mr.  Squire’s  share  in  the  profit.  The  check  payable  to  Mr. 
Hyde  was  indorsed  by  William  H.  McIntyre  as  attorney,  and  deposited  by  him. 

SALARIES  IN  THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE. 

George  D.  Eldridge,  vice-president,  was  questioned  regarding  salaries  paid  by 
the  Mutual  Reserve.  President  Burnham’s  salary  was  $12,000  as  vice-president  in 
1892  and  1893,  then  jumped  $900  in  1894,  became  1^95  and  continued 

as  follows:  1896,  $26,000,  plus  contingent  expenses;  1897,  $39,000;  1898,  $33,900; 
1899  ^  900;  1900,  $37,700;  1901  and  thereafter,  $39,000.  Mr.  Eldridge  started  in 
1894  as  auditor  at  $5700  a  year.  The  next  year  he  became  third  vice-president  at 
$9400,  and  in  1896  assumed  the  additional  office  of  actuary,  which  he  still  holds, 
in  connection  with  ihe  first  vice-presidency  of  the  company.  His  salary  1ms  run 
for  the  last  ten  years:  1896,  $13,850;  1897,  $17,240;  1898,  $16,490;  1899,  $17,900;  1900. 
$22,000;  1901-2-3,  $26,000;  1904,  $31,000.  Mr.  Eldridge  said  that  he  accepted  the 
increase  last  year  because  his  duties  had  increased,  and  because  the  executive 
committee  voted  it  to  him.  It  appeared  that  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  a  brother  of 
I’resident  Burnham,  is  now  second  vice-president  and  counsel  at  $17,000  a  year; 
that  George  W.  Harper,  brother  of  the  late  President  Harper,  is  treasurer  at 
$6500,  his  salary  having  been  reduced  from  $7450  after  his  brother’s  death,  and 
that  \villiam  P.  Eldridge,  son  of  the  witness,  is  an  assistant  secretary  at  $2580 
a  year. 

Adjourned. 


Equitable’s  Experts  Report. 

When  Paul  Morton  became  president  of  the  Equitable  Life  he  instituted 
an  investigation  of  its  condition  through  two  firms  of  accountants.  The 
work  of  the  experts  has  now  been  concluded  and  shows  that  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30  last  the  society  had  assets  amounting  to  $416,166,500  and  a  surplus 
of  $67,142,865.  Compared  with  the  statement  of  condition  as  of  June  30, 


given  by  the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  these  figures  show  an 
increase  of  $10,093,436  in  assets  and  $5,134,240  in  surplus,  while  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  statement  as  of  December  31  last,  the  assets  show  a 
gain  of  $3,728,119  and  the  surplus  a  decrease  of  $13,251,996.  Mr.  Morton 
has  given  out  the  following  statement  in  connection  with  the  exam¬ 
ination: 

The  reduction  in  assets  is  brought  about  entirely  by  a  conservative 
revaluation,  most  of  which  is  in  real  estate  and  in  shares  owned  by  the 
society  in  certain  financial  institutions.  The  accountants  have  been  at 
work  with  a  large  force  of  men  on  the  books  and  affairs  of  the  society 
since  July  1,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  thorough  investigation  ever 
made  of  any  large  insurance  company  by  Independent  auditors.  The 
exact  condition  of  the  Equitable  Society  is  now  known,  and  it  will  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  all  policyholders  to  know  that  the  society  is  in 
such  a  strong  condition  financially.  Substantial  economies  have  been 
put  into  effect,  and  it  is  possible  to  still  further  retrench  In  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  society.  If  capitalized  on  a  four  per  cent  basis,  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  have  already  been  effected  would  amount  to  much  more  than 
the  reductions  made  in  the  revaluation  of  assets.  These  economies  rnust 
necessarily  in  due  time  result  in  greatly  increased  benefits  to  policy¬ 
holders. 


Mutual  Life  Affairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life,  held  last  week,  the 
recommendation  of  President  Richard  A.  McCurdy  that  his  salary  be 
reduced  to  $75,000  was  accepted.  Other  reductions  are  reported  to  have 
effected  a  total  saving  of  $150,000  in  the  annual  salary  list.  Julian  T. 
Davies  has  been  appointed  general  solicitor  for  the  company,  succeeding 
the  late  Lyman  T.  Short.  A  story  that  James  B.  Forgan,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  had  been  offered  either  the  presi¬ 
dency  or  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  denied  by  that 
gentleman,  who  has  no  connection  with  the  Mutual.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Equitable  until  the  internal  dissensions  caused  his  withdrawal 
early  this  year.  A  circumstantial  story  was  in  circulation  early  this 
week  that  President  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  General  Manager  Robert  H. 
McCurdy  and  Louis  A.  Thebaud,  of  the  agency  firm  of  C.  H.  Raymond  & 
Co.,  had  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  No  offi¬ 
cial  confirmation  could  be  obtained  of  the  report,  neither  was  it  categori¬ 
cally  denied.  The  Investigation  by  the  special  committee  is  proceeding, 
a  firm  of  chartered  accountants  from  London  having  come  over  to  assist. 
President  McCurdy  has  remained  at  his  home  in  Morristown  during  the 
past  week,  suffering  from  a  cold. 


The  Detroit  Conference. 

Stock  and  mutual  companies  transacting  industrial,  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  business  were  represented  at  the  quarterly  session  of  the 
Detroit  conference,  held  at  the  New  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  on  M^ednes- 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week.  Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-five 
companies  making  up  the  conference  were  represented  and  the  following 
companies  had  their  applications  favorably  passed  upon: 

National  Relief  Assurance  Company,  Philadelphia:  American  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  Philadelphia;  Pittsburg  Sick  and  Accident  Union,  Pitts- 
bnrg;  Inter-State  Accident  and  Relief  Association,  New  Ulm,  Minn.; 
Royal  Protective  Association,  Boston;  Postal  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Girard  Health  and  Accident  Association,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  the  Brotherhood  Accident  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  convention  was  formally  opened  by  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
from  Mayor  Weaver,  which  was  responded  to  by  George  E.  McNeill,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Accident  of  Boston.  President  V.  D.  Cliff 
then  started  the  routine  proceedings.  In  his  official  address  he  referred 
to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  business,  with  special  reference  to 
the  advisability  of  the  companies  getting  in  touch  with  their  policy¬ 
holders,  thereby  preventing  lapses,  and  promoting  a  better  feeling  among 
the  agency  forces.  He  spoke  in  highly  encouraging  terms  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  business  and  predicted  a  ten-million-dollar  premium  in¬ 
come  before  long. 

C.  H.  Boyer  of  the  General  Accident  presented  a  paper  bearing  the 
title,  “Is  it  Advisable  to  Change  our  Policy  Fee  System  in  Order  to  Pre¬ 
vent  Lapses  and  Unnecessary  Losses?”  in  which  he  argued  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  fee  from  $5  to  $3,  the  companies  to  insist  upon  the 
agent  collecting  the  whole  of  it  from  the  applicant  under  pain  of  dis¬ 
missal.  He  believed  that  such  a  plan  would  prevent  a  great  many 
lapses,  and  that  agents  would  in  the  end  be  better  compensated  for  their 
work. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  chair  was  compelled  to  rule  that 
the  writers  of  papers  only  expressed  their  individual  opinions,  leaving  It 
to  the  conference  to  accept  or  reject  the  views  expressed. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Boyer’s  paper  continued, 
the  several  speakers  laying  special  stress  on  the  prevention  of  lapses. 
A  comparison  being  made  with  industrial  life  Insurance,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  accident  business  showed  up  quite  as  well  so  far  as  lapses  were 
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concerned.  President  Cliff  read  a  number  of  letters  received  from  agents 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  whom  objected  to  any  reduction  of  the 
policy  fee  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  affect  the  lapse  ratio  at  all. 
Companies  were  advised  to  collate  their  experience  through  the  work 
of  some  of  their  agents  so  that  the  matter  might  be  taken  up  again  at 
some  future  meeting. 

At  the  afternoon  session  D.  E.  Thomas,  of  the  National  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Value  of  the  Profit-Sharing  Con¬ 
tract,”  and  was  followed  by  George  E.  McNeill  of  Boston,  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  paper  on  “Co-operation  vs.  The  Trust.” 

Thursday  evening  the  delegates  and  a  number  of  guests  were  elabo¬ 
rately  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  four  Philadelphia  compa¬ 
nies,  members  of  the  conference.  The  dinner  was  a  particularly  good 
one,  the  speeches  numerous  and  the  hour  was  late  when  the  party 
broke  up. 

Friday  was  mainly  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  profit-sharing  con¬ 
tracts  as  applied  to  agents.  It  was  claimed  that  where  the  contract  was 
used  the  business  was  increased  and  the  lapse  ratio  lessened.  No  defi¬ 
nite  action  was  taken  by  the  conference  on  the  subject,  it  being  left  to 
the  members  to  form  their  own  opinions.  The  sessions  closed  with  a 
paper  by  Horace  W.  Corey  of  the  Great  Eastern  Casualty,  on  “How  May 
the  Company  Find  the  Best  Protection  Against  Irresponsible  and  Un¬ 
reliable  Agents?”  The  discussion  was  deferred  until  the  following 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Detroit  next  February. 


The  Mutual  Reserve  and  Ex=Superintendent  Payn. 

Frederick  A.  Burnham,  president  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  gave  out  last  week  a  statement  in  reply  to  James  D. 
Wells’  testimony  before  a  Canadian  Senate  committee,  which  was  printed 
with  sensational  headlines  in  the  daily  papers. 

It  is  asserted  he  testified  before  the  Canadian  committee  in  1904  that 
Louis  F.  Payn  had  in  1898,  when  he  was  State  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  offered  for  $100,000  to  let  the  Mutual  Reserve  write  the  report  of 
an  investigation  his  department  had  made.  Mr.  Wells  was  reported  to 
have  testified  that  Mr.  Burnham  told  him  he  paid  $40,000  for  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Burnham's  statement  says,  in  part: 

“No  money  was  ever  demanded  by  or  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  Superintendent  or  any  persons  connected  with  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  accepting  any  report 
upon  the  Mutual  Reserve.  The  story  is  the  invention  of  one  J.  D. 
Wells,  formerly  a  vice-president,  whose  services  were  dispensed  with 
neariy  seven  years  ago,  and  who  has  since  spared  no  pains  to  attack 
the  company  and  the  present  management  in  every  possible  place. 

“The  statement  that  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
New  York  on  the  charges  referred  to  as  filed  against  the  management 
of  the  Mutual  Reserve  is  incorrect.  They  were  investigated  and  dis¬ 
missed  by  him.” 


The  Equitable’s  Charter. 

On  Friday  last  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  the  interlocutory  judgment  rendered 
by  Justice  Maddox  in  favor  of  Franklin  B.  Lord  restraining  the  mutu¬ 
alization  of  the  Equitable  Life.  Justice  Hooker  filed  a  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion.  Counsel  for  Mr.  Lord  had  claimed  that  the  directors  had  no  power 
to  confer  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  policyholders,  and  further  that  there 
was  not  reserved  to  the  legislature  under  the  act  of  1853,  by  which  the 
Equitable  was  incorporated,  the  right  to  amend  the  society’s  charter. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  the  stockholders  had  vested  rights  which  en¬ 
titled  them  to  vote  for  all  the  directors,  and  that  this  power  could  not  be 
taken  from  them  by  reserve  legislative  authority,  or  by  any  amendment 
of  the  charter. 

While  the  decision  upholds  Mr.  Lord  so  far  as  the  acts  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  are  concerned  in  amending  the  charter  by  permitting  the  policy¬ 
holders  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  the  board,  it  says  distincly  that  the 
legislature  does  have  the  right  to  amend  the  society’s  charter,  and  that 
this  includes  the  right  to  admit  policyholders  to  vote  for  directors  by 
legislative  enactment.  This  means  that  the  mutualization  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  can  be  effected  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

<  M - 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— Hon.  Stephen,  Salisbury  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  died  recently,  was  a 
director  of  the  State  Mutual  Life. 

— Herbert  M.  Shore  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  appointed  New  England 
special  agent  for  the  Calumet  of  Illinois. 

— Damage  suits  against  the  municipality  may  result  from  the  two  recent  fires 
which  destroyed  property  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


—Judge  Charles  E.  Dyer,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  since  1888,  died  on  November  26. 

—Walter  Kavanagh  of  Montreal,  chief  agent  in  Canada  for  the  Scottish 
Union  and  National,  German-American  and  Rochester  German,  died  last  week, 
after  a  brief  illness.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  about  sixty  years  old. 

—Harold  Pierce,  general  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  in  Philadelphia,  is  held 
in  $2500  bail  to  appear  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  discrimination  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  a  $100,000  policy  to  B.  C.  Waimick  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
One  E.  A.  Reilly  figures  in  the  transaction  as  the  party  who  brought  Pierce  and 
W'arnick  together.  It  is  claimed  that  Warnick  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  first 
year  of  the  insurance.  At  the  hearing,  held  November  28,  it  was  learned  that 
Joseph  W.  Lynch  swore  out  the  warrant  for  Mr.  Pierce’s  arrest.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  a  penalty  of  $500  for  all  policies  up  to  $25,000  and  $500  for  each  additional 
$25,000,  and  half  the  penalty  goes  to  the  informer. 


Acknowledgments. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  for  South  Dakota, 
covering  business  transacted  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  is  at 
hand. 

— The  Missouri  Hand-Book  for  1906,  published  by  The  Western  Insurance 
Review  Company,  will  be  found  useful  by  all  underwriters  interested  in  Mis¬ 
souri  business.  It  presents  data  as  to  the  officers  and  standing  of  companies 
operating  in  Missouri,  the  special  agents  traveling  that  State  and  the  life  and 
miscellaneous  insurance  general  agents  and  managers;  a  directory  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  agents  of  the  State,  arranged  alphabetically  by  towns,  and  other  valuable 
information.  It  is  bound  in  flexible  leather,  and  its  price  is  $5  per  copy. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  Insurance  solicitor  in  General  Liability,  Fire  and 
Plate  Glass,  in  a  leading  agency  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Established  15 
years.  Will  sell  one-third  interest  in  agency  for  |5,000  to  high-class 
man  ;  no  other  need  answer.  Fine  opportunity  for  a  worker ;  one  who 
can  “hustle.”  Address  PARTNER,  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box 
1117),  N.  Y. 


Company  IRepresentatlon  Mantel 


A  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE  INSURANCE  MAN  (35), 

who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  produce  business,  is  open  for  a  prop, 
osition  from  an  “  Old  Line  ”  company,  wishing  to  establish  agency  in  New  York. 
Propositions  must  include  liberal  commissions,  renewals  and  reasonable  advance 
to  push  the  business.  Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  Address  “  General 
Agent,”  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box  1117),  New  York. 


WANTED. 

A  few  salaried  men  for  managerial  positions  in  and 
around  New  York.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  right  men.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  etc. 
Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  The  Spectator. 


STATE  MANAGERS  WANTED 

By  one  of  the  conservative  Old  Line  Com¬ 
panies  for  a  few  choice  Middle  Western  States 
on  guaranteed  income  basis  with  commissions. 
Experienced  Life  Insurance  men  of  character  who 
are  good  personal  producers  and  organizers  will 
please  address,  with  full  particulars,  X.  Y.,  Spec¬ 
tator,  P.  O.  Box  1117,  New  York. 


WANTED  BY  LEGAL  RESERVE  LIFE  COMPANY 

state  Agents  for  Western  and  Southern  States 
Excellent  openings  for  high  grade  men 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing,  with  references, 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

GALVESTON,  TEXAS 
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B^enci?  Mantg 


BQcnce  Mants 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  office  with  one  hundred  agents.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 

CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 


WANTED, 

A  life  insurance  man  of  experience  to  work  under  general 
agency  in  Central  Kansas.  Commission  and  salary.  Write, 
stating  references  and  experience, 

C.  C.  WYANDT, 

Abilene,  Kansas. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Are  you  writing  more  business  than  last  year  ?  Penn  Mutual  agents  are. 
New  business  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  their  North  Pacific  Agency, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  shows  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
last  year.  Good  Territory  for  Good  Men. 

SHERMAN  &  HARMON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon. 


SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITIES 

for  men  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  character  to  represent 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  Prosperous  State  of  Kentucky. 

Address  with  refeoences,  HENRY  J.  POWELL,  Mgr., 

Equitable  Building,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $100,000 

desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 

The  union  central  life  insurance  co., 

OF  CINCINNATI 

■tsnds  for  all  that  is  good  is  Life  Issoranco.  Tho  Cosipany  makes  a  splendid  showing  respooting  Interest  lamed, 
Low  MortaUtj  and  Eoonomical  Management. 

The  Annual  Dividends  paid  are  exceptional,  and  as  Annual  Dividend  Insurance  is  growing  in  popolaritj 
dailj  a  snocessfol  solicitor  will  Snd  splendid  opportunities  for  effecting  largo  insuranoos  with  this  Company. 

B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  -  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THE  City  of  Baltimore 


Chartered  in  1904  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Correspondence  invited  with  different  Companies  and  agents  for 

the  South. 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 


Liberal  renewal  or  brokerage  contracts  are  offered 
to  reliable  city  and  district  agents  in  Southern  California. 
State  experience  and  give  references. 


Address 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
402  Fay  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ILLINOIS  SURETY  COMPANY,  184  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

DIRECTORS: 

Isaac  L.  Ellwood,  President,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

John  R.  Walsh,  President  Chicago  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hopkins.  United  States  Senator,  Vice-ITesident,  Aurora,  Ill, 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 
Chas.  H.  Deere,  President  Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Moline,  HI. 

Albert  G.  Wheeler,  President  Illinois  Tunnel  Company,  Chicago. 

Fred  M.  Blount,  Vice-President  Chicago  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Fred  A.  Busse,  President  Busse  Coal  Company,  Chicago. 

John  C.  Fetzer,  Fetzer,  Peters  &  Company,  Chicago. 

John  H.  Pierce,  President  Big  Creek  Coal  Company,  Kewanee,  Ill 
Fred  L.  Mandel,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mandel  Brothers,  Inc.  Chicago. 

Joseph  Harris,  Vice-President  Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago 
E.  J.  Buffington,  President  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 

Geo.  F.  Getz.  President  Globe  Coal  Company,  Chicago. 

James  S.  Hopkins,  Attorney  Chicago. 

Evan  A.  Evans,  President  Chicago  Portrait  Company,  Chicago. 

William  Grote,  Home  National  Bank,  Elgin,  Ill. 

P.  G.  Rennick,  Collector  Internal  Revenue,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Offers  excellent  agency  contracts  in  Illinois,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missomi  and  Kentucky.  Its  bonds  insure.  Its  rates  and 
service  are  satisfactory.  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  APPLICATIONS  SOLICITED 


1^  the  Order  of  Unity  is  popular  and  grows 

IQ  IC'NrklAIM  rapidly.  Its  popularity  might  mean  many 
la  IVNi/Wri  dollars  for  YOU.  Our  representatives 
don’t  have  to  “  write  home  for  money.”  Write  us  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  you  will  learn  why. 

ORDER  OF  UNITY 

SmlthfUld  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


We  have  a  new  and  attractive  proposition  to  offer 
agents,  affording  exceptional  opportunities  for  profitable 
returns. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

UNITED  UNDERWRITERS  COMPANY 
No.  261  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ROCHESTER,  N,  Y.,  AGENCY  WANTED 

We  are  fitting  up  the  ground  floor  ot  our  building  in  marble  and  mahogany  for 
our  Rental  and  new  Fire  Insurance  Departments,  and  desire  the  sole  agency  for 
Rochester  of  two  more  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

This  Department  will  open  January  1st,  1906,  under  management  of  Mr.  J. 
Austin  Young,  well  known  to  Rochesterians  as  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Builders  Exchange.  Our  assistant  manager  has  had  over  ten  years’  experience 
in  a  large  Fire  Insurance  Office. 

With  the  only  ground  floor  Fire  Insurance  Office  in  Rochester,  our  twenty  em¬ 
ployees,  about  fifteen  hundred  tenants,  extensive  advertising  and  acquaintance 
we  are  in  a  position  to  secure  a  large  volume  of  the  best  class  of  business. 


Established  I  890.  ROCHESTER,  NEW  VORK.  Incorporated  1902 


WE  WANT  YOU. 

If  you  have  made  a  marked  success  selling  in¬ 
surance  or  managing  agents  in  the  field  and  desire 
to  change  to  the  business  of  selling  bonds  for  a 
large  Municipal  and  Corporation  bond  house,  write 
us.  We  have  an  unusual  opening  on  a  salary  for 
a  high  grade,  successful  man.  Replies  will  be 
treated  in  confidence.  Address  BONDS,  care  The 
Spectator  Company  (P.  O.  Box  1117),  N.  Y. 
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The  SPECTATOR: 

T.  HE  Spectator^  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  -j  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 


VoL.  LXXV.  THURSDAY,  DEC.  7,  1905.  No.  23. 


The  subject  of  iireproofed  wood  has  received  consider¬ 
able  attention  lately  in  New  York,  because  of  the  stand 
taken  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  in  requiring  all 
fittings  to  be  of  fireproofed  wood  in  the  new  Wanamaker 
store.  A  variety  of  opinions  has  existed  as  to  the  actual  fire¬ 
proof  qualities  of  so-called  “fireproofed  wood,”  some  regard¬ 
ing  the  term  as  a  misnomer,  while  others  argued  that  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  was  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  but  that  inferior 
stuff  was  substituted  in  practice  by  unscrupulous  contractors, 
thus  bringing  odium  upon  all  wood  purporting  to  be  fire¬ 
proof.  Incidentally,  a  certain  wood  substitute  seems  to  be 
getting  .some  gratuitous  adverti.sing  out  of  the  controversy. 


WHAT  may  be  termed  a  thanksgiving  proclamation  to 
policyholders  in  life  insurance  companies  was  issued 
last  week  by  Chairman  Armstrong,  of  the  legislative  insurance 
investigating  committee,  upon  its  adjournment  for  the  holi¬ 
day.  He  said : 

Do  not  allow  your  policies  to  lap.se  on  account  of  anything  revealed 
in  this  investigation.  Policyholders  are  in  a  better  position  now  than 
before  the  investigation  began,  and  their  position  ought  to  improve 
steadily  as  our  inquiry  proceeds.  The  legislation  we  shall  recommend 
will  undoubtedly  safeguard  and  strengthen  the  rights  of  policyholders ; 
but  those  who  suffer  their  policies  to  lapse  will  lose  the  benefit  of  what 
has  been  done  already  as  well  as  what  we  hope  to  accomplish.  No 
such  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made  by  policyholders,  and  patience  and 
courage  for  a  short  time  yet  will  not  only  prevent  loss  but  will  enable 
this  committee  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  greatest  number. 

Every  policyholder  has  accrued  interests  of  some  kind 
under  his  policy,  the  benefits  of  which  will  come  to  him  or 
his  beneficiaries  when  his  policy  becomes  a  claim.  To  permit 
his  policy  to  lapse  now  will  be  to  forfeit  those  accrued  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  his  life  insurance.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  agents  should  impress  it  upon  the  public,  that  the 
legislative  investigation  does  not  include  one  word  that 
throws  doubt  or  suspicion  upon  the  solvency  of  any  com¬ 
pany,  nor  in  any  manner  questions  the  ability  of  any  company 
to  meet  its  obligations  in  full.  Every  contract  issued  by 
them  is  as  good  for  its  face  value  as  a  national  bank  note,  and 
will  be  redeemed  at  maturity  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 
Abundant  testimony  to  this  effect  is  furnished  by  the  reports 


of  various  examiners  that  have  been  conducting  independent 
investigations,  and  by  every  official  whose  business  it  is  to 
supervise  the  companies  in  the  interests  of  policyholders. 
These  investigations  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
panies  are  sound,  solvent  and  entirely  trustworthy.  There  is 
no  criticism  on  this  score,  and  no  company  should  be  con¬ 
demned  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  its  officers. 
Whatever  scandals  have  been  developed,  apply  to  individuals, 
not  to  the  great  and  beneficent  system  of  life  insurance.  That 
individuals  have  used  their  positions  as  officers  of  companies 
for  their  own  personal  gain,  has  been  made  evident  by  their 
own  testimony.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  Already  a  number  of  those  who  proved  recreant  to 
their  trust  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  inordinate  greed,  by 
being  removed  from  their  positions,  and  with  their  reputa¬ 
tions  smirched,  turned  adrift  to  face  an  inglorious  future. 
Reforms  in  management  are  being  enforced,  leading  to  re¬ 
trenchments  in  expenditures,  from  which  the  persistent  policy¬ 
holders  will  in  future  reap  the  results.  As  expenditures  de¬ 
crease  and  the  surplus  grows  proportionately,  the  returns  to 
policyholders  can  and  will  be  larger.  It  would  be  a  foolish 
person  indeed,  who,  holding  a  policy  on  his  life  possessing 
certain  interests  for  which  he  has  already  paid,  and  having 
the  promise  of  greater  benefits  in  the  future,  would  permit 
his  policy  to  lapse,  and  thus  sacrifice  those  benefits  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 


According  to  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  before 
the  legislative  insurance  investigating  committee,  it  is 
the  custom  for  executive  officers  and  others  connected  with 
the  companies  to  exact  an  agents’  commission  upon  the  insur¬ 
ance  which  they  take  out  upon  their  own  lives.  Sometimes 
the  insurance  is  placed  through  an  agent,  who  hands  over  his 
commission  to  the  person  insured.  George  W.  Perkins,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Equitable,  testified  to  receiving  such  com¬ 
missions  while  executive  officers  of  the  companies.  When 
asked  if  they  did  not  consider  that  they  had  violated  the  law 
which  prohibits  any  discrimination  being  made  between  in¬ 
surants,  they  replied  that  they  did  not  and  defended  the  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  ground  that  it  was  customary  in  business  houses 
to  sell  their  products  to  their  employers  at  cost  price.  This 
can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  rebating,  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  the  insured,  which  is  officially  con¬ 
demned  by  the  gentlemen  in  question  as  a  most  vicious  prac¬ 
tice.  According  to  their  logic,  an  agent  who  gives  his  com¬ 
mission,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  outsider  is  guilty  of  rebat¬ 
ing,  incurs  the  penalties  provided  by  law,  and  is  liable  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  company,  but  if  he  gives 
his  commission  to  an  officer  of  his  company,  the  act  becomes 
a  praiseworthy  one.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  however,  the 
rebate  given  to  an  officer  of  a  company  is  more  reprehensible 
than  if  given  to  an  outsider,  for  the  reason  that  the  officer  is 
one  of  the  guardians  of  trust  funds;  confided  to  the  company 
by  thousands  of  policyholders  who  have  thus  been  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  in  the  amount  they  are  required  to  pay  for  their 
insurance.  Business  houses  that  allow  discounts  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  handle  their  own  funds,  and  are  responsible  to  no  one 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  it.  An  agent  who 
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insures  the  life  of  a  company  officer  earns  his  commission  as 
fully  as  though  the  officer  were  a  stranger,  and  if  he  gives  any 
part  of  it  to  him  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  expects  favors  in 
return.  But  aside  from  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  commissions  from  agents  is  calculated  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  agency  force  and  to  encourage  them  in  rebating 
to  others.  The  companies  issue  orders  to  their  agents  de¬ 
nouncing  rebating  and  forbidding  it  on  penalty  of  dismissal, 
and  then  “wink  the  other  eye”  when  the  rebate  is  to  go  into 
their  own  pockets.  Even  while  evidence  was  being  given  as 
to  the  custom  of  agents  dividing  or  surrendering  their  com¬ 
missions  to  officers,  comes  the  announcement  of  the  arrest  of 
Harold  Pierce  of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent  agent  of  the  New 
York  Life,  for  having  given  away  a  policy  of  $100,000  and 
rebating  the  entire  premium.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Pierce 
was  working  for  a  $4000  bonus,  and  being  short  of  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  to  enable  him  to  secure  it,  he  persuaded  the 
insured  to  take  the  policy  without  cost  to  him.  The  agent  is 
reported  to  have  paid  the  premium  himself,  but  sacrificed  his 
commission.  Wherein  his  offense  differs  from  what  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  prevailing  custom  when  company  officials 
want  insurance,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  For  years  The  Specta¬ 
tor  has  been  denouncing  rebating  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  affects  the  business  of  life  insurance,  and  hence  supposed 
that  it  was  co-operating  with  the  companies  in  so  doing,  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  successfullv  combat  an  evil  that  is 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  executive  officers  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  _ 

VARIOUS  persons  in  different  sections  of  the  country  are 
making  efforts  to  secure  proxies  from  the  policyholders 
of  the  Mutual  Life,  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York  Life,  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  state,  of  electing  new  boards  of  trustees 
or  directors  at  the  next  annual  elections  of  those  com¬ 
panies.  Prominent  among  these  proxy  hunters  is  the  no¬ 
torious  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  “frenzied  financier”  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  publicly  announces  that  he  has  already  secured 
])roxies  enough  to  control  the  election  of  trustee  in  one  or 
more  of  the  companies  named.  When  the  plan  for  “mutual¬ 
izing”  the  Equitable  by  permitting  the  policyholders  to  select 
the  directors  was  proposed,  it  was  found  that  it  would  take 
four  years  for  the  policyholders  to  gain  full  control  and  three 
years  to  gain  even  a  majority  of  the  board.  The  charter  of 
the  company  provides  that  the  board  shall  consist  of  fifty- 
two  members,  divided  into  four  classes  of  thirteen  members 
each,  one  class  to  retire  each  year,  and  their  places  to  be 
filled  at  the  annual  election.  The  Mutual  Life  has  thirty-six 
trustees,  divided  into  four  classes  of  nine  each ;  one  class  re¬ 
tiring  each  year.  The  New  York  Life  has  twenty-four  trus¬ 
tees;  six  retiring  each  year.  At  the  annual  elections  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  retiring  members  of  the  boards  only 
are  to  be  filled,  and  in  each  case  it  will  take  three  years  for 
anyone  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  four  years 
to  secure  the  full  board.  The  above  are  provisions  of  the 
charters  and  cannot  be  overridden  by  Mr.  Lawson  or  any  of 
the  other  persons  who  are  so  industriously  hunting  for 
proxies.  The  trustees  select  the  executive  officers,  choose  the 
various  committees,  etc.,  and  have  absolute  control  of  the 
companies.  It  is  only  by  action  of  the  trustees  that  the  officers 
can  be  removed,  so  that  the  reorganization  of  the  companies 


as  promised  by  the  proxy  seekers  cannot  be  accomplished 
with  the  rush  and  the  hurrah  they  proclaim.  Policyholders 
will  do  well  to  consider  the  matter  seriously  before  giving 
their  proxies  to  anyone  soliciting  them,  for  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  persons  who  are  so  desirous  of  securing 
them  have  some  selfish  motive  for  so  doing.  The  legislative 
investigation  has  shown  conclusively  that  there  has  been  bad 
management,  extravagance  and  wastefulness,  if  no  worse,  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  companies  named, 
and  reforms  in  these  respects  are  urgently  demanded.  The 
trustees,  who  have  heretofore  trusted  too  much  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers,  have  awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  have 
already  done  much  to  correct  the  evils  that  have  been  exposed. 
It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  in  the  future  these  gentlemen 
will  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  and  exercise  a 
careful  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  companies.  The 
investigating  committee  will  soon  complete  its  work,  and 
upon  its  report  to  the  legislature,  unquestionably  laws  will  be 
enacted  that  will  prevent  in  future  such  abuses  as  have  been 
disclosed.  While  the  public  has  been  shocked  at  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  of  the  irregularities  of  which  trusted  officials  have 
had  cognizance  if  they  have  not  shared  in  them,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance  has  been  greatly  impeded,  the  final 
result  will,  no  doubt,  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  will  be  cleared,  and  life  insurance  will  stand  forth 
purified,  and  better  understood  as  the  greatest  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  age.  Policyholders  will  lose  nothing  by  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  culmination  of  the  present  situation  when  they 
can  act  dispassionately  and  to  their  own  best  interests.  To 
encourage  the  adventurers,  speculators  and  self-seekers  whose 
object  is  disorganization  rather  than  reform,  is  to  invite 
further  disaster  in  the  future.  The  course  dictated  by  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  is  to  hold  on  to  your  policies,  and  ignore 
the  seductive  solicitation  of  the  proxy  hunters. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  represented  that,  in  the  controversy  between  Attorney  Waters 
of  the  Individual  Underwriters  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  of  Chicago, 
the  advisory  committee  at  this  end  of  the  line  has  sustained  the 
attorney  in  every  point.  The  contention  over  the  terms  of  cancella¬ 
tion,  whether  at  short  rates  or  on  pro  rata  terms,  is  said  to  have 
been  extremely  bitter. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  revised  by-laws  adopted  by  the  board 
in  informal  session  may  not  escape  without  a  division  upon  some  im¬ 
portant  points  upon  the  final  passage.  The  opposition  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  for  an  annual  election  of  the  fire  patrol  superin¬ 
tendent  (which  was  first  adopted  and  then  rescinded)  has  not  wholly 
subsided,  although,  in  the  amended  form,  it  is  provided  that  the 
superintendent  and  captains  of  the  patrol  shall  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

The  necessity  of  reform  in  the  suburban  association  was  accentuated 
last  week  by  the  renewal  of  a  line  on  brick  apartment  dwellings  in 
Yonkers  at  less  than  the  rates  in  the  Bronx  or  Manhattan.  The 
city  rate  would  have  been  at  least  sixty  cents  for  three  years ;  the 
accepted  suburban  rate  was  forty  cents  for  the  same  time. 

We  understand  the  settlement  of  the  cotton  loss  of  last  June  in 
the  Independent  stores  is  a  source  of  surprise  to  the  companies  in¬ 
terested.  The  highest  estimate  of  the  loss  on  the  largest  lot  of  cot¬ 
ton  was  not  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  proofs  were  served  on  Monday 
and  showed  a  loss  of  nearly  ninety  per  cent.  The  total  loss  to  the 
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underwriters  by  that  fire  was  $420,000,  and  large  adjusting  expenses 
in  addition. 

Faith  in  sprinklers  is  shown  by  a  contract  in  Brooklyn,  to  alter  an 
equipment  which  is  less  than  five  years  old,  to  conform  to  the  new 
graded  schedule  of  the  underwriters,  which  will  cost  over  $15,000. 
The  premises  are  occupied  as  a  department  store,  and  the  saving  in 
the  premiums,  it  is  expected,, will  pay  the  cost  in  about  five  years.  The 
proprietors  declare,  however,  that  the  economy  in  insurance  rates  is 
secondary,  and  their  main  object  is  the  extra  protection  afforded  by 
the  superior  equipment  of  sprinklers. 

In  an  address  before  the  Insurance  Society  upon  Insurance  Legisla¬ 
tion,  given  by  E.  R.  Kennedy  last  week,  it  was  stated  as  the  experience 
of  the  speaker  during  seventeen  years’  experience  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  laws  and  legislation,  that  not  a  dollar  was  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  purchase  either  the  vote  or  influence  of  any  member 
of  the  legislature  upon  any  insurance  measure  before  that  body. 
When  the  time  comes  to  investigate  the  lobby  in  its  relation  to  fire 
insurance,  it  is  believed  not  an  iota  of  suspicion  will  be  developed 
adverse  to  the  integrity  of  the  fire  underwriters  or  their  agents. 

The  trustees  of  the  Imperial  of  London  have  sold  the  building 
owned  by  that  company  in  Philadelphia  at  a  satisfactory  price.  The 
stock  of  the  Imperial  is  now  held  by  the  Alliance  of  London,  and  its 
policies  are  being  carried  to  expiration  or,  when  necessary,  canceled 
by  the  Alliance  managers,  Weed  &  Kennedy  of  this  city. 

A  contract  broker  lately  offered  to  install  a  sprinkler  equipment  in  a 
woodworking  establishment  near  the  city  at  an  expense  of  $12,000, 
provided  the  owner  would  agree  to  let  the  broker  handle  all  the  in¬ 
surance  on  the  property  for  twelve  years  and  carry  $150,000  insurance. 
The  present  rate  is  about  $4.50  per  hundred,  and  part  of  the  sprinkler 
contract  was  an  agreement  that  the  rate  should  be  reduced  one  per 
cent.  An  expert  who  was  consulted  told  the  owner  the  proposal  was 
a  cinch  for  the  broker,  as  the  rate  would  be  cut  in  half. 

It  is  announced  that  another  inter-insurance  agreement,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Individual  Underwriters,  is  being  signed.  The  existing  agree¬ 
ments  absorb  insurance  facilities  for  those  interested  to  an  amount 
equal  to  one  million  dollars. 

There  is  still  an  impression  that  the  use  of  improper  or  irregular 
forms,  in  violation  of  those  approved  by  the  Exchange,  is  practiced 
extensively.  The  tendency  to  print  forms  in  finer  type  than  formerly 
serves  to  confuse  the  optics  of  the  countermen,  who  fail  for  that 
reason  to  detect  the  discrepancies. 

The  publication  of  the  monthly  list  of  policies  canceled  for  non¬ 
payment  of  premiums  does  not,  apparently,  lessen  the  number  of  can¬ 
cellations,  but  it  does  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  business  of  certain 
brokers  whose  names,  in  company  with  delinquents,  appear  regularly. 
By  comparison  their  business  is  too  expensive. 

The  survey  and  electrical  department  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  has  issued  its  usual  warning  to  all  storekeepers 
regarding  holiday  decorative  displays  which  are  not  approved  by  the 
underwriters.  The  notice  calls  attention  to  the  increased  hazard 
clause  in  the  standard  fire  policy  which  stipulates  that  the  policy  is 
void  if  the  fire  hazard  is  increased  by  any  means  within  the  knowledge 
or  control  of  the  insured. 

Weed  &  Kennedy  are  about  to  start  the  American  Exchange  Under¬ 
writers,  an  inter-insurance  organization  based  on  the  charter  of  the 
Lloyds  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  concern  will  start  business 
about  January  i,  and  will  write  a  maximum  line  of  $15,000. 

Daniel  Woodcock  &  Co.  of  19  Liberty  street  have  been  appointed 
United  States  general  agents  for  the  Southern  Fire  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  This  company  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $200,000,  $50,000  of 
which  is  paid  in,  and  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  Security 
Fire  of  Little  Rock— also  represented  by  Daniel  Woodcock  &  Co.- — 
which  has  done  a  successful  business. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
tlie  city:  S.  T.  Williamson,  Memphis;  R.  M.  Bissell,  vice-president 
Hartford  Fire;  C.  J.  Stovel  of  San  Francisco. 


Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  Equitable  Life  of  New  York  recently  paid  a  claim  of  $50,000 
on  a  policy  held  by  the  late  John  Byrne  of  New  York. 

Talbot  B.  Smith,  of  Ohr,  Dineen  &  Smith  of  Baltimore,  was  in  town 
last  week. 

A  report  is  current  that  the  New  York  Life  and  Trust  Company 
intends  to  re-enter  the  life  insurance  field.  This  company  was  char¬ 
tered  in  1830,  and  in  1840  withdrew  from  the  life  insurance  business. 
It  now  has  but  fifteen  policies  outstanding.  Henry  Parish  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  George  W.  Corning  secretary. 

The  Spectator  has  heretofore  announced  the  organization  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  of  the  United  Surety  Company,  which  will  begin  business 
with  offices  at  No.  15  South  street  on  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 
Olin  Bryan,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Baltimore,  is  president.  The 
manager  of  the  surety  department  has  not  yet  been  chosen,  but  The 
Spectator  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Horace  Slingluff,  Jr.,  will  be 
manager  of  the  burglary  department.  Mr.  Slingluff  leaves  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Company  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  at  headquarters.  He  has  a  large  acquaintance  in  burglary  in¬ 
surance  and  surety  circles,  and  has  achieved  a  business  success  during 
the  year  and  a  half  he  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  New  York 
city.  The  United  Surety  Company  will  start  business  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $500,000’  and  a  cash  surplus  of  $250,000. 

George  F.  Blackmore,  superintendent  of  agencies  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life,  died  on  November  22.  Mr.  Blackmore  had  been  ailing 
for  some  time,  but  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  on  a  little  hunting 
trip,  and  he  died  from  a  wound  received  in  consequence  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  his  fouling  piece.  Mr.  Blackmore  was  held  in 
high  esteem  both  in  the  field  and  the  home  office.  He  had  been  with 
the  company  for  many  years,  and  filled  numerous  important  positions. 
His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew  him  socially  and  in  business. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

At  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
the  executive  committee  reported  the  following  rule  in  relation  to 
vacancy  and  non-occupancy  of  buildings,  stating  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Insurance  Exchange  had  approved  the  form: 

Vacancy  and  non-occupany  shall  not  vitiate  this  policy  if  the  within 
described  building  is  within  the  city  of  Boston,  or  if  the  within  de¬ 
scribed  building  is  located  within  five  hundred  feet  of  a  public  hydrant, 
and  is  also  under  the  protection  and  supervision  of  a  police  and  fire 
department  of  any  other  city  or  town.  If  the  above  conditions  are 
not  complied  with,  permission  is  granted  for  vacancy  and  non-occu¬ 
pancy  limited  to  a  total  period  of  not  exceeding  four  months  in  any 
one  year. 

Henry  J.  Ide,  who  on  the  ist  inst.  became  manager  of  the  Insurance 
Company  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  New  England,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  agents  in  Massachusetts:  Worcester,  A.  C. 
Monroe  &  Ingraham;  Lynn,  G.  W.  Breed;  Salem,  Hill  &  Brown; 
Peabody,  E.  J.  Parker ;  Lawrence,  Herman  Otto. 

Gilmour  &  Coolidge  have  secured  the  schedule,  amounting  to 
$10,000,000,  of  the  American  Hide  and  Leather  Company. 

The  writer  expresses  sympathy  for  the  family  of  Wm.  E.  Decrou, 
New  England  manager  of  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  and  Telegraph 
Company,  who  died  Sunday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years. 
The  writer  has  known  Mr.  Decrou  some  twenty  years,  and  his  demise 
removes  a  true  friend  and  a  clean,  upright  business  man. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  has  been  considering  the 
question  of  uniform  lumber  rates  in  the  different  New  England  States. 
The  matter  was  assigned  for  future  consideration,  when  the  proposal 
to  reduce  the  rate  in  Vermont  from  3.75  to  2.50  will  be  discussed. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Curtis  Guild  is  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  interest  by  life  insurance  men  and  policyholders, 
as  it  is  expected  that  he  will  have  something  of  timely  importance  to 
say  in  re  life  insurance.  The  Governor,  while  be  is  known  as  an 
e.xponent  of  “a  square  deal  for  every  man,”  a  man  of  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  judgment,  is  friendly  to  insurance  interests.  Indeed,  like  the 
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late  Governor  Russell,  lie  has  several  insurance  men  on  his  staff. 
Whatever  his  attitude  is  relative  to  insurance,  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  soon  as  the  Jefferson  Fire  moves  to  the  Billington,  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  building  at  325  Walnut  street.  Stone,  Mathews  &  Co.  will  occupy 
the  vacated  quarters  of  that  company  in  its  building  at  425  Walnut,  on 
a  temporary  lease  with  the  intention  of  eventually  owning  the  property. 

Billington,  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  general  agents 
of  the  Atlanta-Birniingham  Fire  for  Pennsylvania. 

Said  a  leading  underwriter  the  other  day: 

Since  the  installation  of  the  high-pressure  fire  mains  and  pumping 
station  the  problem  which  has  confronted  the  fire  department  and 
ourselves  has  been,  how  it  would  be  possible  to  direct  and  control 
streams  driven  by  the  full  power  of  the  pumps.  That  the  (luestion  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved  was  proved  at  tbe  fire  at  Ninth  and  Market 
.streets  last  week,  when  the  “cannon  wagon,”  built  for  the  purpose  by 
engineers  in  the  department,  was  used  for  the  first  time.  The  effect 
of  the  powerful  streams  thrown  from  two  nozzles  resembling  cannon, 
was  noticed  almost  immediately  after  they  were  trained  on  the  blaze. 
In  addition  the  men  worked  the  nozzles,  which  are  on  a  pivot,  with 
apparent  ease  and  safety  to  themselves.  More  effective  work  I  have 
never  seen  accomplished  at  a  fire,  and  while  the  loss  by  water  was 
necessarily  severe,  I  shudder  to  think  what  might  have  been  the  loss 
by  fire  under  old  conditions. 

Fault  was  found  with  the  old  rule  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Association,  which,  while  it  provided  that  all  buildings  or 
additions  to  buildings  communicating  by  unprotected  openings,  should 
take  the  rate  of  tbe  highest  rated  of  the  communicating  buildings,  at 
tbe  same  time  provided  that  contents  could  not  be  written  except  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  rating  to  be  made.  Last  week  the  executive  committee  re¬ 
vised  the  said  rule  so  that  contents  of  any  such  building  can  be  written 
at  the  rate  for  the  highest  rated  contents  of  the  communicating 
Iniildings. 

The  impression  prevails  on  the  street  that  Muir  &  Haughton  have 
now  secured  control  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  following  negotiations  to  that  end  which  have  been  pending 
for  some  time. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jefferson  Fire 
yesterday  afternoon  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  to  $200,000. 

Expert  representatives  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
who  have  been  here  about  one  month  engaged  in  examining  local  con¬ 
ditions,  witnessed  thorough  tests  of  the  high-pressure  fire  main  service 
last  week.  It  is  understood  that  the  gentlemen  were  well  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Four  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  were  sold 
at  auction  last  week  and  brought  $770  per  share  on  a  par  of  $100. 

Jos.  A.  Coughlin  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Prudential,  and  become  the  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Mutual  Accident  for  Schuylkill  county,  and  Fmnk  R.  Diehl  has  been 
appointed  tbe  agent  of  the  company  at  Allentown,  Pa. 

Every  member  was  represented  at  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  Burg¬ 
lary  Underwriters  Association,  held  on  November  28,  in  this  city. 
Among  other  important  matters  discussed  was  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  bank  rates,  and  this  matter,  after  some  alterations,  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee. 

John  J.  Hooven,  well  known  in  insurance  circles  here,  has  been 
appointed  manager  for  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  by  the  Hartford  Life. 

The  recently  organized  Philadelphia  Mutual  Life  has  already  had 
over  one  million  of  business  written  and  paid  for  by  its  agency  force. 
President  Andrew  J.  Maloney  has  thus  early  been  obliged  to  redeem 
his  promise,  made  to  the  agency  force  when  the  company  was  started, 
to  tender  them  a  banquet  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  million  of 
business.  This  he  did  on  Saturday  evening,  nnd  the  occasion  proved 
a  very  enjoyable  one. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO  NOTATIONS. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

Already  the  agitation  for  the  displacement  of  Fire  Marshal  Hy.  D. 
Davis  and  the  appointment  of  some  other  person  has  begun.  While  in 
some  respects  Mr.  Davis’  administration  has  been  an  agreeable  dis¬ 
appointment,  it  seems  likely  that  he  will  be  replaced.  Among  the  men 
already  mentioned  are  former  Mayor  McMillin  of  Dayton,  and  Special 
Agent  John  Smith  of  the  Ohio  Farmers  Insurance  Company.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Mr.  Smith  would  make  a  most  acceptable  fire  marshal  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  legal  training,  his  long  experience  in  the  fire  insurance 
business  and  his  ability  to  "find  out.” 

There  are  135  sprinklered  risks  in  Cleveland,  O.  Twenty-two  of  these 
are  written  by  the  mutual  companies.  Of  the  remainder,  seventy-five 
are  standard  equipments.  The  premiums  paid  to  the  stock  companies 
on  these  risks  written  by  them  amount  to  approximately  |100,000.  This 
city  is  the  pioneer  for  extremely  low  rates  for  standard  equipped  car 
barn,  twelve  of  which  will  be  fuliy  equipped  by  the  first  of  the  coming 
year,  the  rate  being  15  cents. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland  will  this  week  issue  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  its  members  relating  to  the  hazard  of  Christmas  decorations. 
Similar  warnings  are  usual  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  at  this  time,  but 
Cleveland  goes  the  usual  warning  “one  better”  this  year,  and  advises 
the  abolition  of  the  Christmas  tree,  not  only  in  stores,  but  in  churches 
and  dwellings  as  well. 

Mayor-elect  Frank  B.  Wetmore  of  Geneva,  Ohio,  agent  for  a  number 
of  non-Union  and  Union  companies,  is  in  somewhat  of  a  predicament. 
In  common  with  twenty-eight  other  Ashtabula  county  Insurance  agents, 
he  is  under  indictment  as  a  member  of  the  county  association  of  local 
agents,  and  as  he  does  not  pose  as  a  prohibitionist,  the  anti-liquor  inter¬ 
ests  are  after  him  and  will  try  to  prevent  his  taking  office  on  account 
of  the  indictment  now  against  him.  Agent  Arthur  Benjamin  of  Andover 
is  in  the  same  position  as  to  being  a  mayor-elect  and  also  an  indicted 
insurance  agent,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  difficulty  will  be  raised 
in  his  case,  as  he  has  been  the  mayor  of  Andover  for  several  terms 
already. 

A  number  of  non-Unlon  companies  are  “opening  up”  in  classes  and 
lines.  The  Connecticut  and  the  National  Union  of  Pittsburg  are  writing 
lines  of  two  to  three  times  their  net  lines  on  account  of  reinsurance 
facilities.  The  German  of  Freeport  is  now  writing  coal  properties.  The 
Western  of  Pittsburg  and  the  German  of  Indianapolis  are  writing  clay 
workers,  and  the  other  companies  are  generally  a  little  more  liberal  on 
their  lines.  Christopher. 

Columbus,  O.,  December  1. 


CANADIAN  LETTER. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

Timely  indeed  in  its  interest  is  the  publishing  of  a  special  report  from 
the  Dominion’s  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  the  Finance  Minister,  re¬ 
garding  the  working  methods  of  the  Insurance  Department.  Those  con¬ 
versant  with  the  Department’s  work  already  know  of  its  thoroughness 
and  non-partisan  efficiency,  but  the  ordinary  man,  who  had  never 
thought  about  government  supervision  until  within  the  last  few  months, 
will  find  much  to  favorably  surprise  him  in  the  detailed  account  of  de¬ 
partmental  methods  as  given  in  Superintendent  Fitzgerald’s  report. 

Both  the  Insurance  Institutes  of  Montreal  and  of  Toronto  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  very  promising  autumn  sessions.  In  each  case  the  opening 
meeting  was  largely  of  a  social  nature  and  doubtless  did  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  esprit  de  corps  that  will  count  for  added  success.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  28th  meeting  of  the  Toronto  body  was  a  particularly  valuable  one, 
the  programme  including  a  paper  by  C.  W.  I.  Woodland,  on  “Employers’ 
Liability  Insurance,”  and  another  by  T.  W.  Wallace,  on  “A  System  of 
Life  Insurance,  Bookkeeping  and  Office  Records.”  The  subjects  for  the 
year’s  prize  essay  competitions  held  by  the  Toronto  Institute  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Tariff  Associations — A  Necessity  in  Fire  Insurance,”  and  “The 
Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Life  Insurance.” 

The  latest  proposal  made  by  the  Insurance  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association  is  that  the  committee  shall  virtually  be¬ 
come  agents  for  the  placing  of  risks  with  the  companies  belonging  to  the 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  and  shall  receive  the  commission 
usually  paid  by  these  companies  to  their  regular  agents.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  will  take  the 
natural  ground  that  they  prefer  to  conduct  their  business  without  dicta¬ 
tion  from  the  manufacturers  association.  T.  R. 

Toronto,  December  2. 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


To  Compete  for  Railroad  Business. 

General  Manager  E.  E.  Calvin  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has 
asked  a  number  of  companies  to  bid  for  the  privilege  of  soliciting  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  road.  This  privilege  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  Continental 
Casualty  and  Conservative  Life,  and  formerly  the  Pacific  Mutual  held 
this  concession.  The  present  arrangement  terminated  at  the  end  of  last 
month. 

The  concession  for  which  the  insurance  companies  have  been  asked  to 
bid  involves  the  privilege  of  soliciting  insurance  from  employees  during 
the  hours  when  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  with  the  company's 
business.  In  the  shops  and  round-houses  the  activities  of  the  solicitors 
are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  noon  hour.  The  privilege  also  in- 
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volves  the  collection,  by  the  railroad  company  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  insured,  of  premiums  on  poiicies  written.  Employees  are  enabled, 
under  this  arrangement,  to  pay  their  premiums  by  giving  the  insurance 
company  an  order  for  the  amount  on  the  paymaster  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  payable  in  four  monthly  instalments.  For  deducting  premiums  on 
insurance  policies  the  company  makes  a  charge  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
amount  so  handled.  This  work  has  involved  the  employment  of  one 
extra  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  and  has  earned  for  the  company  some¬ 
thing  like  $7500  a  year,  the  premiums  collected  averaging  $150,000. 


To  Insure  Housewives. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Accident  of  Boston  is  going  to  take  up  the 
insurance  of  housewives,  by  which  is  meant  women  whose  only  occupa¬ 
tion  is  the  care  of  the  household  and  attendant  duties.  This  class  of 
risks  has  been  generally  regarded  by  casualty  companies  as  undesir¬ 
able  and  impossible  to  handle  at  a  profit.  The  policy  to  be  issued  will 
contain  the  same  restrictions  and  provisions  as  those  now  being  issued 
to  men,  but  all  benefits  will  be  halved.  Thus,  the  death  benefit  will  be 
$200,  and  the  monthly  disability  benefit  in  case  of  accident  or  illness  $20. 
The  premium  will  be  $1  a  month. 


Liability  Decision. 

The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  a  liability  case, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  was  sued  by  one  Farr,  a  hotelkeeper  at  Knoxville,  who  held  a 
liability  policy  in  the  company.  While  riding  on  the  elevator,  a  patron 
of  the  house  was  accidentally  injured,  but  failed  to  notify  the  proprietor 
for  several  days.  Farr,  the  proprietor,  failed  to  notify  the  company  as 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  policy,  until  several  months  after,  when 
suit  was  brought  against  him  by  the  injured  person.  Then  he  notified 
the  company  and  asked  them  to  defend  the  suit,  and  this  the  company 
refused  to  do.  Farr  conducted  his  own  suit  and  settled  with  the  plain¬ 
tiff  for  $1900.  He  then  sued  the  Travelers,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
awarded  a  verdict  for  $1900. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes 

—The  Missouri  Department  has  licensed  the  National  Life  and  Acci¬ 
dent  of  Nashville. 

— The  Anchor  Casualty  Company  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  expects  to  enter 
Missouri  and  other  States  soon. 

— Phillips  &  Rebhan  have  been  appointed  Milwaukee  general  agents  for 
the  Empire  State  Surety  for  liability,  accident,  health  and  steam  boiler 
lines. 

—It  is  said  that  the  Empioyers  Indemnity  Company  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  John  T.  Bailey  is  president,  wili  enter  Georgia  about  the  first  of 
the  year. 

—On  December  15,  Falvey  &  Kennard  of  Boston,  managers  of  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  will  move  to  the  India  building,  at 
84  State  street. 

_ The  American  Bonding  is  issuing  a  teams  burglary  policy  covering 

against  theft  of  property  from  a  wagon  white  being  carried  from  one 
point  to  another. 

—Thomas  J.  De  Lashmutt,  Washington  general  agent  tor  the  American 
Bonding  Company,  recently  secured  the  general  liability  line  on  the  C. 
C.  Willard  estate.  The  premium  is  over  $1200. 

_ Q  Wolfe  has  retired  as  resident  manager  tor  the  liability,  plate 

glass  and  boiler  departments  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  at  St.  Louis 
and  is  succeeded  by  Robert  L.  Dutton  of  Buffalo. 

—A  long-established  Pennsylvania  accident  company  advertises  in  an¬ 
other  column  for  resident  agents  to  work  on  salary  or  commission  in  a 
number  of  Eastern  cities.  Exclusive  territory  and  renewal  contract. 

— A  German  newspaper  presents  an  article  on  Boycott  and  Strike  In¬ 
surance.  Possibly  the  Kaiser  could  sell  some  indemnity  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  to  his  royal  neighbor,  the  Czar — but  what  a  premium  he  would  have 
to  charge! 

—The  Pittsburg  Sick  and  Accident  Association  of  Pittsburg  will  in 
the  near  future  reorganize  as  a  stock  company.  Its  title  will  be  the 
Pittsburg  Sick,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  it  will  have 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  Simon  Whitestone  will  be  president  of  the  new 
corporation. 

—The  subject  of  insurance  of  bank  deposits  has  again  been  brought 
to  the  fore  by  the  issuance  of  a  prospectus  of  a  company  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  promoters  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  11,500,000  depositors,  whose  savings  amount  to  $10,558,000,- 


000,  or  about  $950  each.  If  insurance  could  be  written  on  five  per  cent 
of  this  amount  at  an  average  rate  of  ,40  per  $100,  the  annual  premiums 
would  amount  to  $2,000,000, 

—The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  that  the  Physicians  Defense 
Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  must  come  into  Ohio  as  an  insurance 
company,  not  as  an  ordinary  corporation, 

—At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  discussion  centered  upon  the  formulation  of  a 
code  of  mo.del  insurance  iaws  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

—Jacob  Goldstein,  a  physician  of  the  New  York  Health  Department, 
recently  gave  a  young  girl  an  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxine,  but  as 
the  patient  was  not  suffering  with  that  disease  the  effects  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  resulted  in  her  death.  The  father  of  the  deceased  has  now  sued 
Goldstein  and  the  Health  Department  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The  need 
of  physicians’  defense  insurance  is  strikingly  shown  here. 

— With  the  return  to  this  country  of  Jan  Kubelik,  the  ceiebrated  vio¬ 
linist,  the  papers  have  been  fuil  of  the  subject  of  accident  insuianct 
upon  his  person.  Each  finger,  toe,  foot,  eye,  is  insured.  The  total  in¬ 
surance  on  his  life  is  $160,000,  and  a  finger  is  valued  at  $50,000.  Pade¬ 
rewski,  Nordica,  Held  and  others  carry  similar  insurance.  During  the 
dull  moments  of  a  musical  programme  those  of  statistical  temperament 
may  divert  their  minds  by  figuring  on  the  insured  value  of  the  perform¬ 
er’s  anatomy.  The  polite  little  card,  “Weinway  Piano  Used,”  so  often 
seen  on  programmes,  may  be  supplemented  by  “Mme.  Seams’  voice  in¬ 
sured  for  $1,000,000  in  the  Aria  Insurance  Company.  Thrownoutski’s 
fingers  protected  by  a  $100,000  policy  in  the  Digital  Indemnity  Company.” 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


For  a  National  Association. 

R.  S.  Brannen  of  Denver.  Col.,  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  conferring  with  managers  and  agents  there  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  formation  of  a  national  association  of  casualty  and  surety  agents. 
Mr.  Brannen  has  addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the  liability  and  surety 
agents  of  tbe  country,  and  urges  all  in  these  lines  to  give  the  matter 
their  attention  and  support  and  send  their  names  to  him  at  Arapahoe 
buiiding,  Denver,  Col. 


Minor  Surety  Notes. 

_ The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  has  withdrawn  from  South  Dakota. 

_ Ohr,  Dineen  &  Smith  have  been  appointed  Baltimore  managers  of 

the  National  Surety  Company  of  New  York. 

_ The  National  Surety  Company  is  undergoing  an  examination  at  the 

hands  of  the  Kansas  Insurance  Department. 

_ The  clerks  in  the  postoffice  at  Milwaukee  were  recently  bonded  at  the 

rate  of  47%  cents.  The  former  rate  was  50  cents. 

—President  Bland  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has 
renewed  his  contract  with  the  company  lor  a  period  of  five  years. 


—It  is  said  that  the  bond  for  $190,000  recently  issued  to  Fruen  & 
Cowan  of  St.  Louis,  on  a  $462,000  job,  brought  a  premium  of  only  $475. 

—It  is  now  thought  that  the  peculations  of  Geo.  E.  Adams,  cashier  of 
the  United  States  assay  office  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  will  reach  the  sum  of 
$200,000. 

-Frank  J.  Heller,  treasurer  of  the  Skarb  Polski  Loan  and  Building 
Society  of  Milwaukee,  disappeared  recently,  with  a  shortage  in  his  ac¬ 
count  estimated  at  $70,000. 


—The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has  notified  its  field  men 
to  issue  no  more  depository  bonds  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  confession 
of  judgment  clause  is  required. 

—The  4000  shares  of  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  stock  re¬ 
cently  traded  in  on  the  Baltimore  stock  exchange  went  to  Lawrence 
Perrin,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  corporation. 

—Surety  companies  in  Pennsylvania  are  trying  to  obtain  releases  from 
liability  on  depository  bonds  covering  State  funds.  This  action  8  e 
outgrowth  of  the  recent  Enterprise  Bank  failure. 

—The  Iowa  Department  will  in  future  require  that  surety  companies 
operating  in  that  State  shall  use  a  form  of  bond  containing  a  provision 
that  it  may  be  canceled  at  the  joint  request  of  the  obligor  and  obligee 
at  the  short  rates  in  use  in  Iowa. 

-Jerry  A.  Rolison,  cashier  of  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  absconded  last  October,  and  was  traced  to  an 
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caught  in  Minnesota  by  G.  J.  Lund,  inspector  of  the  American  Surety 
Company,  who  brought  him  back  and  lodged  him  in  jail  at  Alpena  on 
November  25.  Claim  of  railroad  company  of  $4200  was  paid  on  presen¬ 
tation  by  the  surety  company. 

— Boyd  Allen  Redner,  night  clerk  of  the  Pacific  Express  Company  at 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  absconded  with  $1000  from  Pendleton  on  November  12, 
1905,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  American  Surety  Company’s  operatives 
in  Chicago  seventeen  days  later  and  returned  in  their  charge  to  Pen¬ 
dleton  for  trial. 

— The  National  Surety  is  said  to  be  getting  a  large  share  of  the  bond¬ 
ing  of  the  newly  elected  city  ofiiclals  in  Cincinnati,  through  its  agent, 
S.  M.  Ferris.  The  mayor’s  bond  has  aiready  been  contracted  for,  and 
the  city  treasurer’s  bond  for  $500,000  was  divided  equally  between  the 
National  and  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty. 

— Pennsylvania  State  Senator  Charles  L.  Brown  is  advocating  the  sepa- 
lation  of  surety  business  and  banking  in  his  State,  and  asks  Governor 
Pennypacker  if  it  is  just  that  trust  companies  may  use  the  money  de¬ 
posited  with  them  to  promote  a  surety  business  and  pay  claims  of  this 
nature.  Pennsylvania  is  full  of  trust  concerns  which  do  a  small  bonding 
business  at  rates  which  in  many  cases  are  merely  nominal. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeais  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  County  vs.  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company  and  remands  the  suit  to  the  Alabama  State  courts 
for  trial.  This  action  grows  out  of  a  claim  by  the  county  against  the 
surety  company  for  $120,000,  for  which,  as  bondsman  for  County  Treas¬ 
urer  Cockran,  it  was  held  liable  and  judgment  entered  against  it  in  the 
lower  court  for  $101,017. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— \V.  n.  Harper  was  recently  elected  secretary  of  the  Erie  .\ssociation  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

—Commissioner  Martin  and  Attorney-General  Carson  of  Pennsylvania  are  said 
to  be  planning  a  real  crusade  against  the  rebating  evil  in  life  insurance. 

— Frank  M.  Wheaton,  formerly  manager  for  the  Equitable  Life  at  Buffalo,  is 
now  manager  for  the  Canada  Life  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia. 

—Insurance  Commissioner  David  Martin  of  Pennsylvania  has  asked  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  individuals  and  unincorporated 
partnerships  to  issue  policies  of  life  insurance.  The  Attorney-General  has  found 
that  this  question  has  never  been  raised  by  statutory  enactment,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  passed  upon  by  any  court.  The  Pennsylvania  act  of  February  4, 
1870,  prohibiting  individuals  or  unincorporated  partnerships  issuing  fire  policies 
was  declared  constitutional.  This  question  involves  all  the  unincorporated 
mutual  benefit  associations  and  every  other  organization  except  those  chartered 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  life  insurance  which  undertakes  to  pay  claims  upon 
the  death  of  its  members. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— A.  I..  Brower,  for  several  years  an  examiner  with  the  Aachen  and  Munich, 
has  been  appointed  .New  York  State  special  agent  of  that  company. 

— L.  W.  Morse  &  Co.  of  Jersey  City  have  received  an  independent  line  from 
the  Eagle  Fire  Company. 

— Van  Houten  &  Sherwood  of  Jersey  City  have  been  appointed  agents  of  the 
Phoenix  of  London  and  the  Pelican  of  New  York. 

— The  National  Lumber  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  elected  the  following-named 
officers:  Morris  S.  Tremaine,  president;  W.  P.  Harris,  secretary,  and  George 
Montgomery,  treasurer. 

— Warren  MacLear,  city  attorney  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  taken  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Stevens 
in  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  case.  The  City  Attorney  acted  for 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  appeal  will  be  heard  either  at  the  March  or  the 
June  term. 

— Alfred  P.  Howes  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  general  agent  for  New  York  State  of  the 
Niagara  Fire,  died  last  week  at  the  Faxton  Hospital,  as  the  result  of  a 
fracture  of  the  skull  sustained  by  falling  over  a  balustrade  while  descending  the 
steps  of  the  Masonic  Club.  Mr.  Howes  had  been  with  the  Niagara  Fire  nearly 
thirty-nine  years  and  was  well  liked  and  highly  respected  throughout  the  field. 


THE  WEST. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  has  managed  to  get  through  the  year 
with  but  nine  assessments. 

— The  Equitable  Life  recently  paid  a  claim  of  $50,000  on  a  policy  held  by  the 
late  John  I.  Sabin  of  Portland,  Ore. 

— C.  N.  Sypart  has  left  the  New  York  Life  and  been  appointed  general  agent 
for  the  Prudential  in  Indian  Territory. 

— The  Southwestern  department  of  the  National  Life  of  U.  S.  A.,  under  Gerald 
R.  Child,  led  the  field  in  November  volume  and  premiums. 

— The  Missouri  Department  has  asked  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  against 
the  Fraternal  Bond  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  order. 

— D.  J.  McNamara  and  H.  O.  Kramer,  formerly  with  the  New  York  Life  in 
Indiana,  have  been  appointed  managers  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  for  that  State. 

— On  January  2  the  policyholders  of  the  Western  Life  Indemnity  Company 
will  meet  in  Chicago  to  consider  the  question  of  reinsurance  in  the  Security 
Life  and  Annuity. 

— G.  S.  Brewster,  J.  B.  Kedwine,  T.  E.  Boyd,  W.  H.  Palmer  and  H.  C.  Boles 
are  the  November  leaders  in  the  Redwine  &  Brewster  agency  of  the  Hartford 
Life  at  Indianapolis. 

— Louis  M.  Wise,  formerly  agency  director  of  the  Stock  Exchange  branch  of 
the  New  York  Life  m  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Illinois  manager  of  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life. 

— George  W.  Richards,  general  manager  of  the  Inter-State  Life  of  Indianapolis 
at  his  home  office,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Potomac,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  and  Piedmont  Railway. 

— The  Ohio  State  Life,  which  is  being  promoted  at  Columbus,  expects  to 
begin  business  on  January  1.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  half  of  which  has 
been  sold.  The  firm  of  Kasserman  &  Bartine  of  Canton  are  said  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  venture. 

— The  Nebraska  Life  Underwriters  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting,  passed 
resolutions  demanding  that  life  insurance  companies  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Nebraska  should  be  investigated  by  a  legislative  committee  or  by  an  expert 
actuary  of  standing. 

— The  Chicago  Life  is  issuing  a  paper  called  Chicago  Life,  and  the  company 
has  adopted  an  emblem.  It  has  decided  to  use  the  well-known  “I  Will”  girl 
figure  of  Chicago,  using  the  Chicago  Life  policy  as  a  wand  protecting  a  family 
group,  over  the  motto  “A  Square  Deal.” 

— The  Missouri  State  Life  has  decided  to  hold  an  agents’  convention  or  school 
of  instruction  beginning  Monday,  February  12,  1906.  A  convention  contest  has 
been  arranged  with  liberal  inducements  to  the  field  force  to  compete.  The 
company  is  pushing  its  new  five-year  term  dividend  policy. 

— On  December  4  the  policies  on  the  life  of  the  late  Frank  G.  Bigelow  of 
Milwaukee  were  transferred  to  the  First  National  Bank.  The  delay  in  the 
transfer  was  occasioned  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  of  the  bankrupt 
estate  to  learn  the  truth  regarding  the  health  of  Mr.  Bigelow. 

— Governor  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  is  now  talking  of  an  investigation  of  all 
life  companies  operating  in  Wisconsin.  An  extra  session  of  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened  on  December  4,  and  the  call  contains  a  clause  which  reads:  “To  investi¬ 
gate  the  expenditures  of  insurance  companies,  railroad  and  other  public  service 
corporations  doing  business  in  this  State  and  enact  laws  in  reference  thereto.” 

— J.  B.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Life,  who  was  formerly  actuary 
for  the  Missouri  Department,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  Federal  con¬ 
trol:  “Federal  supervision  will  bring  the  insurance  companies  more  nearly 
under  the  absolute  control  of  political  influence  than  now  exist,  and  instead  of 
removing  the  business  from  politics,  it  will  put  them  where  they  must  obey,  if 
not  show  allegiance  to,  the  political  party  in  power,  and  make  even  more  pos¬ 
sible  than  now  the  use  of  the  trust  funds  for  campaign  purposes  without  being 
detected.” 

—The  National  Life  of  U.  S.  A.  reports  the  following  recent  field  appoint¬ 
ments  and  changes:  J.  W.  Pittman,  former  manager  at  Harrisburg,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  his  territory  anne.xed  to  that  of  Manager  Grant.  Metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts  Nos.  4  and  5,  Chicago,  have  been  consolidated  under  Manager  Dudley, 
who  now  makes  his  headquarters  in  the  Stewart  building.  E.  W.  Cuff,  formerly 
the  company’s  manager  at  Boise,  Idaho,  has  resigned.  Messrs.  B.  F.  Carter  & 
Son,  managers  for  Northern  Indiana,  have  located  a  new  office  at  119  West 
Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind.  W.  W.  Old  has  been  appointed  as  the  company’s 
manager  for  Nevada,  with  headquarters  at  Reno. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—The  State  Millers  Mutual  Fire  of  Marion,  Ohio,  has  been  organized. 

— Otto  O.  Tollefson  has  been  appointed  Minneapolis  agent  of  the  National  of 
Allegheny. 

— Elmer  Dunkin  succeeds  his  father,  the  late  Frank  M.  Dunkin,  in  the  Riddle- 
Hamilton  agency  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

— Tohn  V.  Everhart,  a  real  estate  and  insurance  man  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was 
killed  recently  in  an  automobile  collision. 

—The  National  Mutual  Fire  of  Omaha.  Neb.,  may  reinsure  the  Merchants 
State  Mutual  Fire  of  Fargo,  N.  D.  The  National  will  enter  the  Dakotas,  Minne- 
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sota  and  Wisconsin.  E.  O.  Tyler,  manager  of  the  Merchants  National,  will  act 
as  general  agent  of  the  National  in  the  Northwest. 

—Charles  G.  Law,  formerly  one  of  the  Illinois  special  agents  of  the  Royal, 
has  been  appointed  Illinois  State  agent  of  the  company. 

—Charles  S.  Berry,  for  many  years  with  the  Farmers  of  Cedar  Rapids,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Capital  of  Des  Moines. 

—Advices  from  Chicago  state  that  Charles  L.  Hennig  is  charged  with  the 
conversion  of  premiums  paid  him  for  the  fire  insurance  companies  he  repre¬ 
sented. 

—The  governing  committee  of  the  Western  Union  has  announced  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  stamping  offices  in  Michigan.  Similar  action  may  be  looked  for  in 
other  anti-compact  States. 

— B.  J.  Gilmore  of  the  German  American  and  W.  H.  Fulton  of  the  Firemans 
Fund  were  recently  elected  president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  of  the 
Indiana  Association  of  Underwriters. 

—The  Nebrsaka  Lumbermens  Mutual  has  been  organized  at  Lincoln  with 
the  following-named  officers:  P.  M.  Green,  Aurora,  president;  G.  W.  Eggleston, 
Bennet,  vice-president,  and  B.  S.  Critchfield,  Lincoln,  secretary. 

—The  fifteen  per  cent  reduction  in  rates  for  the  use  of  the  ninety  per  cent 
coinsurance  clause  in  blanket  policies  at  Kansas  City  has  been  stopped.  Here¬ 
after  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent  will  be  made  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
State  law,  which  requires  a  reduced  rate  in  consideration  of  the  clause. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Conservative  Mutual  Life  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  began  writing  on  De¬ 
cember  1. 

— W.  G.  Ennen  has  been  appointed  Louisville  city  manager  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life. 

— The  formation  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  styled  the  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  Tyler,  Texas,  has  been  announced. 

—Actuary  Samuel  Barnett  of  Atlanta  is  organizing  a  company  with  $50,000 
capital  to  place  life  insurance  in  various  companies  throughout  the  country  and 
to  furnish  expert  advise  to  prospective  insurers. 

—Henry  J.  Powell,  manager  of  the  Equitable  Life  in  Kentucky,  reports  October 
business  ahead  of  that  of  September,  and  November  a  better  month  than  Octo¬ 
ber,  with  December  showing  every  indication  of  being  still  more  satisfactory. 

— W.  R.  Luke,  Tennessee  State  manager  of  the  Equitable,  has  suggested  that 
the  name  of  J.  D.  Richardson,  former  congressm.an,  be  presented  to  the  trustees 
of  the  company  at  the  December  meeting  for  election  as  a  director  from  that 
State. 

— The  organization  of  the  Southwest  Virginia  Life  Underwriters  Association 
has  been  perfected  at  Roanoke  and  the  following  officers  elected:  H.  H. 
Steiner,  Equitable,  president;  J.  D.  Gregory,  Pennsylvania  Mutual,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  E,  Kregloe,  Sun  Life,  secretary. 

—Commissioner  Folk  of  Tennessee  has  decided  that  selling  stock  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company  at  a  special  price  as  an  inducement  to  prospective  insurers  is 
a  violation  of  the  anti-rebate  law,  and  has  therefore  notified  the  Citizens  Life 
of  Louisville  to  discontinue  selling  stock  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  in¬ 
surance. 

—Superintendent  of  Insurance  Drake  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report,  urges  the  annual  examination  of  all  life  companies,  associations 
and  fraternals,  and  all  fire  companies  triennially  or  oftener,  claiming  that  this 
is  necessary  in  view  of  the  recent  revelations  in  the  life  insurance  situation. 
Of  the  227  companies  in  the  District,  thirty  are  local  corporations.  Only  five 
of  the  thirty  have  thus  far  been  examined  in  detail  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and 
an  inadequate  force. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—Leon  Irwin  of  New  Orleans  has  been  appointed  State  agent  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Fire  for  Louisiana. 

— Alfred  Pauli  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  taken  his  son,  Alfred  S.  Pauli,  as  a 
partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Alfred  Pauli  &  Son. 

— The  Hamilton  Fire  of  New  York  has  entered  West  Virginia.  The  company 
is  represented  at  Clarksburg  by  the  Clarksburg  Insurance  Agency. 

— A.  M.  Baker  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Blue  Grass  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  mutual  assessment  concern,  which  was  organized  and 
commenced  business  in  1897. 

— The  special  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  is  visiting 
Richmond  this  week  to  look  into  the  irregularities  reported  from  that  city.  The 
committee  consists  of  E.  S.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Thomas  and  C.  C.  Fleming. 

— Leon  Irwin  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  recently  resigned  the  local  agency  of  the 
American  Central  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Camden  Fire  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  which 
he  represented  through  the  general  agency  of  James  Cravens  &  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

— A  brief  meeting  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  organization  of  the 
Insurance  Field  Club  of  Tennessee.  M.  F.  Moss  of  Louisville  presided.  The 
committee  on  organization  asked  for  further  time  to  hear  from  a  number  of 


other  agents.  By-laws  have  been  drawn  up,  but  will  not  be  given  out  until  the 
organization  is  effected. 

— The  local  fire  agents  of  Florida  met  recently  at  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel  and 
organized  the  Florida  State  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  first  year  are:  Walker  Anderson,  Pensacola,  president; 
Louis  Z.  Baya,  Jacksonville,  first  vice-president;  W.  H.  Milton,  Marianna, 
second  vice-president;  A  T.  Cornwell,  Bradentown,  third  vice-president,  and 
Marion  Prince,  Tampa,  secretary-treasurer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

Proceedings  o£  Wednesday,  November  21). 

The  first  witness  was  Charles  P.  McClelland,  formerly  State  Senator  and  at 
one  time  chairman  of  the  insurance  committee.  He  testified  that  he  was  a  law¬ 
yer,  resided  at  Dobb’s  Ferry,  and  was  a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  A.  C. 
Field,  the  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life’s  house  in  Albany.  At  one  time  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Fields  to  occupy  a  room  in  the  Albany  house,  and 
did  so  during  one  session  of  the  legislature.  He  testified  that  he  had  never 
received  money  from  the  Mutual  or  Mr.  Fields,  and  had  never  been  requested  to 
use  his  influence  regarding  legislation  while  he  was  a  Senator.  After  his  term 
expired  he  was  employed  by  the  company  under  an  annual  retainer  of  not  less 
than  $3000.  He  had  received  additional  sums  for  disbursements.  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  by  Fields  and  others  on  various  matters,  and  in  1900  opposed 
certain  tax  bills  that  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  that  were  hostile  to  in¬ 
surance  and  trust  companies.  He  did  not  pay  any  rent  for  the  room  he  occupied 
in  the  Fields  house.  Witness  testified  that  the  had  never  received  money  from 
the  Equitable,  but  when  shown  a  receipt  for  $3500  signed  by  him,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  signed  by  him,  but  could  not  remember  in  what  connection.  The 
receipt  indicated  that  the  money  had  been  paid  in  cash,  and  was  marked  “water 
account.” 

John  C.  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  presented  two  cablegrams  showing  that 
President  McCall’s  letter  to  Judge  Hamilton  had  been  delivered,  and  that  the 
Judge  was  in  Paris.  The  witness  testified  that  he  would  sail  on  Saturday  to 
meet  the  judge  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  return  if  his  health  would  permit, 
but  if  not,  he  would  endeavor  to  secure  a  statement  from  him. 

George  D.  Eldridge,  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  Reserve,  was  examined 
further  regarding  the  forms  of  policies  issued  by  the  companv  while  it  was  an 
assessment  association.  Nothing  new  or  important  was  elicited  by  the  inquirers. 

THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION  TO  POLICYHOLDERS. 

During  the  session  Senator  Armstrong  gave  out  a  statement,  which  he  said 
he  sent  as  a  Thanksgiving  greeting  to  all  life  insurance  policyholders  in  the 
United  States. 

“I  am  asked  for  a  brief  message  to  policyholders  on  the  eve  of  our  adjourn¬ 
ment  for  the  month,  and  am  glad  to  make  this  suggestion: 

“Do  not  allow  your  policies  to  lapse  on  account  of  anything  revealed  by  this 
investigation.  Policyholders  are  in  a  better  position  now  than  before  the  investi¬ 
gation  began,  and  their  position  ought  to  steadily  improve  as  our  inquiry  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

“The  legislation  we  will  recommend  will  undoubtedly  safegruard  and  strengthen 
the  rights  of  policyholders,  but  those  who  suffer  their  policies  to  lapse  will  lose 
the  benefit  of  what  has  been  done  already,  as  well  as  what  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish.  No  such  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made  by  policyholders,  and  patience  and 
courage  for  a  short  time  yet  will  not  only  prevent  loss,  but  enable  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  greatest  number.” 

Adjourned. 

Prooeecliii8.s  of  Monday,  December  4, 

The  first  witness  of  the  session  was  George  D.  Eldridge,  vice-president  and 
actuary  of  the  Mutual  Reserve.  He  was  questioned  at  length  regarding  in¬ 
creased  assessments  upon  the  old  assessment  policies  formerly  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  also  regarding  the  payment  of  death  claims.  It  appeared  that  it  took 
from  four  to  five  months  to  get  a  claim  paid  after  proofs  of  death  were  filed. 

PRESIDENT  BURNHAM  SERIOUSLY  ILL. 

Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phillips  testified  that  President  Frederick  A.  Burnham  was 
too  ill  to  testify  before  the  commiteee  or  to  have  his  deposition  taken.  He  had 
been  operated  upon  twice  recently,  and  the  doctor  is  apprehensive  that  the 
major  operation  for  masloiditis  will  yet  have  to  be  performed  upon  him.  As  a 
consequence  of  his  sickness,  he  is  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  depression 
that  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  testify. 

HOW  PRESIDENT  BURNHAM  GOT  $6000. 

Horace  Brockway,  proprietor  of  the  Ashland  House,  testified  that  President 
Burnham  asked  him  to  take  a  policy  in  the  Mutual  Reserve,  and  said  he  would 
make  him  a  director.  He  took  policies  of  $3000  or  $4000  and  was  made  a  direc¬ 
tor.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  at  first  received  $10  a  week 
and  afterwards  $20  a  week.  Later  he  was  put  on  the  pay  roll  at  $300  a  week. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  on  the  salary  list?  The  executive 
committee  put  me  on  the  pay  roll  for  $300  a  week.  George  A.  Wooster  at  the 
time  wasn’t  well,  and  I  was  to  assume  his  duties,  or  anything  that  I  might  be 
called  on  to  do. 

.  What  did  you  do?  A.  Anything  that  I  was  asked  to  do. 

What  were  you  asked  to  do?  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  supervised  altera¬ 
tions  in  buildings.  I  looked  over  some  loans.  I  assured  some  policyholders 
uptown  who  were  getting  worried  that  the  company  was  all  right. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cease  drawing  your  salary?  A.  Because  I  didn’t  think  that  I 
Was  earning  it,  and  I  told  Mr.  Burnham  that  I  wished  to  have  it  discontinued. 

Q.  You  had  loaned  money  to  Mr.  Burnham?  A.  No,  I  gave  him  money.  It 
was  two  months  after  I  went  on  the  pay  roll. 

O.  How  much  did  you  give  him?  A.  $6000. 

e.  Why?  A.  He  said  he  wanted  it. 

What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  “You’re  getting  a  good  salary,  and  I  want 
some  money.” 

8.  Was  there  no  note  or  obligation?  A.  No. 

.  And  he  never  paid  you  back?  A.  No. 

0.  And  you  never  asked  for  it?  A.  No.  He  said  he  wanted  it  given  to  him. 

O.  Outright?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  the  fact  that  you  were  getting  a  good  salary  was  any 
reason  why  you  should  give  him  $6000?  A.  Well,  he  was  a  good  fellow. 
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O.  Oh,"  said  Air.  Hughes,  “so  you  thought  that  you  were  a  good  fellow, 
and  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  that  you  were  getting  a  good  salary,  and 
thought  it  the  part  of  good-fellowship  to  let  him  have  some  of  it?’*  A.  Sure. 

O.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  having  trouble  with  the  Insurance  Department? 

A.  No. 

.  Did  you  know  of  an  investigation?  A.  Later  on. 

Did  you  know  that  charges  had  been  made?  A.  1  knew  there  was  some 
trouble. 

O.  IIow  did  you  give  the  money  to  Mr.  Burnham?  A.  In  currency. 

0.  Why?  A.  Because  he  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  there  was  any  special  reason?  A.  No. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  say  that  you  hadn’t  been  with  the  company  very  long?  A.  No. 

Q.  But  you’d  only  been  on  the  pay  roll  for  eight  weeks  at  $300  a  week  when 
he  struck  you  for  $6(XHJ?  A.  Yes,  but  I  was  steady  on  the  pay  roll. 

S.  Did  he  say  he’d  keep  you  on?  A.  No,  but  1  thought  it  would  be  steady. 

.  Did  you  do  any  other  work  than  that  you  have  mentioned?  A.  I  did  what 
I  was  asked  to  do,  and  I  didn’t  do  any  more  than  I  told  you  about. 

A  member  of  the  committee  undertook  to  figure  out  just  how  much  Mr.  Brock¬ 
way  got  from  the  Mutual  Reserve  as  salary,  but  as  the  witness  was  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  his  dates  the  only  conclusion  reached  was  Brockway’s  that  he 
thought  it  was  about  $6500. 

“f)h,”  said  counsel,  “the  extra  $500  was  interest  on  your  $600<>?“ 

“I  suppose  you  might  call  it  that,”  said  Brockway. 

O.  Now,  won’t  you  state  all  that  happened  between  you  and  Mr.  Burnham 
when  you  gave  him  this  money?  A.  He  called  me  into  his  office,  and  he  said: 

“1  am  short  of  funds,  and  want  $6000.  You  have  been  under  a  good  salary 
here.  I  want  you  to  give  me  $6000.”  And  1  got  $6000  in  bills  and  gave  it  to  him. 

V’’ice- President  Eldridge  recalled,  testified  to  the  dates  of  Mr.  Brockway’s  em¬ 
ployment.  He  said  he  did  not  know  just  why  the  arrangement  was  made.  The 
order  came  to  me,  he  had  said,  to  put  him  on  the  pay  roll  because  after  Mr. 
NVooster’s  death  and  the  change  of  rates  the  executive  required  his  services. 
'I'his  covered  all  the  knowledge  he  had  on  the  subject  up  to  August  1,  1904.  At 
that  time,  after  charges  had  been  made  that  the  Brockway  money  had  been 
obtained  on  account  of  the  trouble  the  company  was  having  with  the  Insurance 
Department,  the  witness  said  he  asked  President  Burnham,  who  denied  abso¬ 
lutely  that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Burnham  told  me  when  I  saw  him  in  Paris 
later  that  he  got  $6000  from  Brockway  and  turned  it  over  to  Hilary  Bell,  who 
was  manager  of  our  advertising  and  publicity  department,  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reapportionment  of  rates  in  obtaining  the  publication  of  special 
articlejs  to  shape  public  opinion. 

O.  When  did  you  hear  of  this?  A.  In  1899,  when  the  charges  were  made  by 
.Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was  charged  that  Mr.  Burnham  had  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money,  and  he  denied  this  flatly. 

O.  Did  he  give  any  explanation.  A.  No. 

Referring  to  the  legal  expenses  of  the  Mutual  Reserve,  counsel  started  in 
\yith  the  $5000  paid  to  a  former  employee  of  the  company  named  Patterson  in 
final  settlement  of  a  controveisy  between  him  and  the  Mutual  Reserve,  which 
included  a  series  of  attacks  on  Messrs.  Eldridge  and  Burnham  in  Patterson’s 
newspaper,  the  arrest  of  Patterson  on  a  criminal  libel  charge,  his  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury,  a  subsequent  civil  libel  suit,  and  a  lot  of  other  complications. 
The  final  settlement  included  an  agreement  that  Patterson’s  paper  should  go  out 
of  existence.  Mr.  Eldridge  said  that  the  charges  were  primarily  against  Mr. 
Burnham  and  himself,  although  the  $5000  that  was  paid  to  settle  the  suit  was 
voted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  company,  the  members  of  which  were 
Mr.  Burnham,  himself,  and  a  Mr.  Hume. 

Q.  Why  did  you  pay  $5000?  A.  To  close  the  matter  up  and  save  the  cost  of 
trial  and  the  disturbance  of  the  policyholaers. 

Counsel  put  in  figures  showing  that  the  legal  expenses  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
were  $862.01  in  1894,  $2,465.63  in  1895,  $7,292.67  in  1896.  $22,605.25  in  1897,  $35,889.52 
in  1898,  and  $81,718.78  in  1899.  Mr.  Eldridge  thought  that  some  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  might  be  due  to  the  method  of  bookkeeping,  but  that  a  large  part  also 
was  due  to  litigation  over  the  increased  assessment. 

Counsel  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  increased  assessment  between  1896  and 
1897,  when  the  legal  expenses  jumped  from  $7292  to  $22,605.  He  then  asked  if 
the  company  had  had  trouble  with  various  Insurance  Departments,  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  admitted  that  it  had.  Counsel  asked  about  California. 

THE  TROUBLE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr,  Eldridge  told  how  in  1897  Andrew  J.  Clunie,  who  was  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  started  proceedings  to  hold  up  the  company’s  license  to  do  business. 
Mr.  Eldridge  himself  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  advice  of 
friends  retained  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Clunie,  a  brother  of  the  Commissioner,  to  » 
appear  for  the  company.  Gen.  Clunie  was  paid  $500  in  1897,  $1750  in  1898  and 
1899,  $1250  in  1900,  $2000  in  1901.  and  $2000  in  1902.  I  think  he  died  about  that 
time. 

Further  questions  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  had  other 
counsel  employed  in  California,  J.  E.  L.  Brant  by  name,  in  specific  cases;  also 
that  just  before  Andrew  J.  Clunie  went  out  of  office  the  requisite  permission  was 
granted  to  the  company  to  continue  doing  business  in  that  State.  Hiram  Wood, 
Clunie’s  successor  as  Insurance  Commissioner,  subsequently  wanted  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  company,  and  because  this  was  refused  its  license  was  re¬ 
voked. 

In  regard  to  the  New  York  State  Department,  Mr.  Eldridge  said  that  1895 
was  about  the  beginning  of  the  company’s  trouble,  because  Superintendent 
Pierce  then  advised  it  to  increase  its  assessment.  He  was  retained  later  by  the 
.Mutual  Reserve  after  he  had  gone  out  of  office,  in  connection  with  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  rates.  The  next  year  Payn  came  in  as  Superintendent,  and  the  witness 
cx[)laincd  that  the  examination  of  1898  resulted  from  the  objection  of  Payn  to  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  assessments  for  attained  age  late  the  year  before. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Payn  finally  consent?  A.  lie  never  did  positively.  He  said  there 
should  be  some  increase,  but  he  did  not  state  it  specifically. 

Mr.  Hughes  thereupon  got  out  the  company’s  schedules  of  legal  expenses  and 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  $35,000  thus  charged  for  1898  the 
company  retained  regular  counsel  at  $12,000  a  year.  Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to 
know  what  the  special  counsel  did,  and  Eldridge  replied  that  they  were  retained 
in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  New  York  Department. 

“Mr.  Lauterbach.”  he  said,  “was  our  counsel  in  the  matter,  but  what  part  of 
the  money  went  to  him  and  what  part  to  other  counsel  I  can’t  say. 

Mr.  Eldridge  was  examined  also  about  the  company’s  real  estate,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  company  carried  as  a  part  of  its  reserves  a  leasehold  interest  in 
the  building  which  it  occupies  at  Broadway  and  Duane  street.  The  lease  is 
valued  at  about  $470,000,  and  it  expires  in  1934.  It  appeared  that  the  society 
contributed  $482,660  to  the  construction  of  the  building  and  took  in  return  the 
leasehold  for  forty  years  at  a  rental  of  $60,000  a  year.  Adjourned. 

ProceediiitfTW  of  Tuesday,  December  5. 

The  examination  of  George  D.  Eldridge  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  was  continued. 
He  testified  to  the  employment  of  Moten  T.  Moss  as  superintendent  of  agencies, 
who  was  to  receive  a  commission  on  all  business  written,  $3500  a  week  as  ad¬ 
vances  to  agents.  $200  a  week  for  office  and  clerical  expenses,  and  a  salary  of 
.$100  a  week.  On  this  basis  he  made  in  one  year  for  himself  $97,000.  Witness 
told  how  the  company  had  been  victimized  by  insurance  officials  in  different 
States,  who  refused  to  renew  its  license  until  satisfactory  arrangements  had 
been  made  through  special  counsel.  He  also  told  how  Chief  Examiner  Vandep 
pool  of  the  New  York  Department  examined  the  company  in  1899,  and  in  his 
preliminary  report  he  excluded  as  assets  the  leasehold  interest  of  $476,000  in  the 
company’s  building  at  Broadway  and  Duane  street  and  deposits  carried  in 
foreign  countries  under  legal  requirement  of  $470,033.  This  gave  the  company 


admitted  assets  of  $2,146,386.30,  against  which  stood  unpaid  claims  amounting 
to  $2,122,541.38,  leaving  a  balance  of  cash  assets  over  claims  of  $23,838.92.  The 
company  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  the  two  items  of  assets  mentioned, 
and  eventually  they  were  readmitted,  but  the  final  report  made  no  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  examiner  had  recommended  their  exclusion.  Louis  F. 
Payn  was  then  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  inquired  regarding  various  expenses  incurred  by 
the  company,  the  explanation  of  which  was  given  in  detail  and  was  not  interest¬ 
ing,  especially  as  it  referred  to  matters  occurring  several  years  ago.  Adjourned. 


The  Resignation  of  President  McCurdy. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  as  president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  McCurdy’s  letter  reads  as  follows: 

During  a  number  of  years  past,  as  most  of  the  board  are  aware,  I  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  my  intention  of  relinquishing  the  place  of  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  upon  attaining  seventy  years 
of  age. 

In  June  last,  when  my  annual  term  of  office  expired,  having  the  previous 
January  reached  seventy  years  of  age,  I  wished  to  carry  out  my  plan  and  decline 
a  re-election  to  the  presidency,  but  the  serious  disturbance  which  previously  had 
arisen  in  life  insurance  affairs  rendered  it,  as  I  believed,  my  duty  to  remain  at 
my  post. 

I  therefore  accepted  election  for  another  year.  I  now  find  that  in  attempting 
to  serve  this  company  for  the  full  term  of  my  office  I  overestimated  my  physical 
powers,  and  my  physicians,  Drs.  Kinnicutt,  Bailey  and  Willis,  after  consultation, 
advise  me  that  unless  I  immediately  retire  from  active  business  occupations  my 
health  will  become  so  further  impaired  as  to  jeopardize  my  life. 

Under  these  conditions  I  ask  the  board  to  accept  my  resignation  as  president 
of  the  company. 

The  board  accepted  the  resignation  and  placed  the  following  resolution 
on  the  minutes: 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  R.  A.  McCurdy  as  president  of  this  company, 
the  boaref  of  trustees  begs  to  express  to  him  its  sincere  regret  for  the  im¬ 
paired  condition  of  health  which  has  been  feared  by  his  friends  for  some  time 
past,  and  which  is  the  occasion  for  his  retirement  at  this  time;  and  the  hope 
that  much  needed  rest  and  freedom  from  further  strain  upon  his  systetn  may 
afford  the  relief  requisite  for  such  recovery  as  may  be  hoped  for  at  his  time  of 
life.  And  the  board  further  assures  Mr.  McCurdy  of  its  best  wishes  for  his 
future  comfort  and  happiness  in  circumstances  more  congenial  to  his  present 
tastes  and  inclinations  than  the  continuance  of  arduous  business  activity  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  McCurdy  first  became  identified  with  the  Mutual  Life  in  1860,  as 
its  counsel.  Five  years  later  he  was  elected  a  director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  In  1885,  on  the  death  of  President  Winston,  Mr.  McCurdy  was 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

FREDERICK  CROMWELL  TEMPORARY  PRESIDENT. 

Frederick  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mutual,  was  chosen  by  the 
trustees  to  act  as  president  in  place  of  Mr.  McCurdy,  until  a  permanent 
successor  can  be  found.  Mr.  Cromwell,  when  seen  after  the  meeting,  said 
regarding  his  election: 

The  office  was  not  sought  by  me.  It  was  entirely  unexpected.  The  trustees 
decided  unanimously  that  I  should  accept  the  place,  and  it  was  useless  to 
decline  when  they  insisted  upon  my  filling  the  vacancy  made  through  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  ifeCurdy.  It  is  only  temporary,  however,  and  I  will  be  very 
much  pleased  when  the  board  selects  a  permanent  president.  Nothing  can 
induce  me  to  become  the  permanent  president  of  the  company.  I  have  for  the 
last  year  been  trying  to  give  up  business,  and,  therefore,  am  not  seeking  any 
permanent  place.  The  Mutual,  I  will  say,  is  well  off  financially,  and  there  is  a 
bright  future  for  its  welfare  after  the  storm  has  blown  over.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  to  be  looked  into  and  corrected,  and  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible.  What  my  plans  are  I  cannot  at  present  state,  for  my  selection  was  so 
sudden  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  think. 

OTHER  CHANGES  ANNOUNCED. 

The  dismissal  is  announced  of  Andrew  C.  Fields,  head  of  the  Mutual's 
supply  department  and  representative  of  the  company  at  Albany  for 
legislative  manipulation.  Mr.  Fields  kept  a  house  at  Albany,  which  was 
much  frequented  by  legislators  and  lobbyists,  and  came  to  be  known 
as  “The  House  of  Mirth.”  His  expenditures,  charged  to  the  company, 
have  been  shown  to  have  been  something  enormous  in  testimony  before 
the  legislative  committee.  Mr.  Fields  is  now  in  California,  In  ill  health, 
and  is  very  much  wanted  as  a  witness  by  the  legislative  committee. 

W.  S.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Fields  as  head  of  the 
supply  department.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  formerly  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  for  several  years  has  been  connected  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Mutual. 

Charles  J.  Smith,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  literary  department 
of  the  Mutual,  has  resigned  that  position.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  well-known 
journalist,  his  popularity  with  newspaper  men  being  indicated  by  his 
election  last  week  to  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Press  Club.  Mr. 
Smith  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Record,  an  insurance  journal. 

Temporary  President  Cromwell  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  issued  the  following  circular  to  agency  managers: 

In  assuming  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  office,  I  am  enabled 
to  state  from  my  long  connection  with  the  company  that  its  assets  are 
intact,  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  and  through  you  upon  every 
policyholder  with  whom  yon  have  relations,  that  the  financial  situation 
of  the  company  is  such  that  its  ability  to  meet  all  its  obligations  is 
largely  above  Its  liabilities. 

I  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  to  renew  your  efforts  to  preserve  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  policyholders  in  the  future  of  the  company.  The  board  is 
working  harmoniously  with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  executive  officers 
and  the  investigating  committee  in  reforming  abuses,  reducing  expenses 
and  inaugurating  economies  that  will  result  in  substantial  benefits  to 
the  policyholders.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  effect  these  results. 
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You  are  directed  to  urge  by  all  means  in  your  power  upon  the  present 
policyholders  that  they  avoid  the  mistake  of  surrendering  their  policies 
or  allowing  them  to  lapse,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  such  a  course 
means  unnecessary  loss. 

You  are  also  expected  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  new  business  and 
to  press  to  the  uttermost  the  arguments  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
you,  based  upon  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  assurance  of  increased  an¬ 
nual  dividends  upon  policies  paying  premiums  in  the  year  1906. 

Policyholders  should  be  strongly  advised  that  they  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  surrender  their  rights  or  interests  under  their  policies  to  those 
who,  for  their  own  purposes,  seek  to  obtain  them. 


Strong  Argument  Against  Anti=Coinsurance  La^v. 

W.  N.  Johnson,  assistant  general  agent  of  the  Western  department  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  North  America,  and  chairman  of  the  Western  Union’s  com- 
i  mittee  on  legislation  for  Ohio,  has  written  a  letter  to  A.  M,  Kittredge,  vice- 
president  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  which  the 
demerits  of  anti-coinsurance  legislation  are  closely  and  cogently  set  forth.  Mr. 
Kittredge  had  sent  a  letter  to  various  commercial  bodies  in  Ohio,  in  which  he 
urged  the  re-enactment  of  the  anti-coinsurance  law  which  obtained  in  Ohio 
from  1896  to  1902,  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  was  elicited  by  the  agitation  thus 
started.  Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that  the  maintenance  of  pleasant  and  cordial 
relations  between  the  business  men  and  the  insurance  companies  should  be 
fostered,  and  that  matters  of  mutual  interest  should  be  fully  discussed,  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  correct  understanding  of  them,  and  the  avoidance  of  hasty 
and  ill-advised  legislation. 

In  stating  the  objections  to  anti-coinsurance  legislation,  Mr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  such  laws  were  unconstitutional,  as  violating  the  right  of 
contract,  holding  that,  “if  such  a  law  is  constitutional,  then  it  would  be  equally 
constitutional  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  Ohio  manufacturers  from  contracting 
with  their  employees  for  work  overtime  or  at  night,  or  one  requiring  them  to 
pay  as  much  for  unskilled  as  for  skilled  labor.”  His  second  objection  was  that 
“the  reduced  rate  clause  is  perfectly  fair  to  the  propertyowner.”  Upon  this 
I  point,  Mr.  Johnson  enlarged  as  follows: 

In  consideration  of  a  specified  reduction  in  rate,  expressed  in  the  clause  it¬ 
self,  the  assured  agrees  to  a  stipulated  proportional  contribution  by  the  insurer 
in  case  of  loss.  It  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  pay  the  higher  rate  without 
the  clause,  or  accept  the  clause  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  in  rate.  The 
object  of  the  clause  is  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  individual  insurer  upon 
partial  losses  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  larger  lines  than  he  otherwise  could 
do.  The  large  majority  of  fires  cause  but  partial  loss  to  the  property  in  peril. 
If  pretty  full  insurance  is  carried  on  all  property  which  sustains  loss  by  fire,  the 
j  average  loss  per  $1000  involved  will  be  much  less  than  if  a  small  amount  is 
'  carried.  As  the  possibility  of  a  total  loss  to  the  insurer  increases,  so  must  his 
'  rate  of  premium  increase  to  provide  for  such  increased  possibility  of  loss.  To 
'  illustrate,  I  will  take  a  class  which  we  insured  for  the  last  five  years  for  almost 
;  $8,000,000,  and  upon  which  the  losses  and  expenses  were  nearly  $100,000,  or  an 
'  average  per  annum  of  $1,600,000  insurance  and  $20,000  losses.  Let  us  assume  that 
i  this  class  was  insured  to  80  per  cent  of  its  value;  then  the  total  value  would  be 
j  $2,000,000,  chargeable  with  a  loss  account  of  $20,000  per  annum.  Now,  it  makes  no 
;  difference  whether  insurance  is  maintained  to  its  full  value  or  not,  this  $20,000 

■  must  be  paid,  and  the  rate  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  insurance 

i  carried,  as  follows:  If  full  insurance,  or  $2,000,000,  is  carried,  the  rate  would 
\  be  1  per  cent  and  premium  $20,000.  If  80  per  cent,  or  $1,600,000,  is  carried,  the 

1  rate  would  be  1.25  per  cent  and  premium  $20,000.  If  60  per  cent  insurance,  or 

t  $1,200,000,  is  carried,  the  rate  would  be  1.67  per  cent  and  premium  $20,000. 

Why,  then,  is  it  not  a  fair  business  proposition  to  say  to  the  propertyowner 
•  that  if  our  liability  on  partial  losses  is  limited  to  such  proportion  of  such  loss  as 
'  the  amount  insured  bears  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  insured  property,  we 
will  reduce  the  rate  a  certain  per  cent  below  what  it  would  be  without  such  limi- 
;  tation?  And  why  should  a  Qeveland  manufacturer,  who  is  already  maintaining 
insurance  to  the  stipulated  amount,  be  prohibited  by  law  from  entering  into  an 
agreement,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  his  in¬ 
surance,  simply  because  a  Cincinnati  manufacturer  prefers  to  take  his  chance.s 
with  less  insurance  and  does  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  of  re¬ 
duced  rate?  For  years  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  has  been  obtaining 
:  a  reduction  in  rates  on  account  of  the  “watchman  clause”  in  their  policies, 
whereby  they  agree  to  keep  a  competent  watchman  with  an  approved  watch 
clock  at  night,  on  Sundays  and  at  all  times  when  their  plant  is  not  in  opera- 
.  ion.  You  keep  the  watchman  for  your  own  protection,  but  the  companies,  be- 
;  lieving  that  the  fire  hazard  is  thereby  reduced,  allow  a  reduction  in  the  rate. 

'  Would  you  not  think  it  unjust  if  Columbus  manufacturers,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  did  not  themselves  want  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
j  watchmen,  should  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  insurance  companies 
^  from  inserting  a  watchman’s  clause  in  any  insurance  policies,  and  allowing 
,  credit  therefor?  And  yet  your  proposition  is,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  “on  all 
,  fours”  with  a  law'  restraining  the  companies  from  allowing  you  a  credit  for 
[  agreeing  to  keep  a  w'atchman  on  your  premises  when  the  plant  is  not  in  opera- 
!  tion.  Many  manufacturers  and  merchants  carry  80  per  cent  insurance  to  value 
I  for  their  own  protection,  just  as  you  keep  a  watchman  for  your  protection,  and 

1  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  require  them  to  pay  a  higher  rate  simply  because 

1'  other  manufacturers  prefer  to  take  their  chance  with  less  insurance. 

I  The  third  reason  why  the  proposed  law  is  unwise  is  because  it  will  seriously 
affect  the  interests  of  propertyowners.  The  previous  law  was  repealed  because 
j-  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  demanded  it.  In  the  first  year  that  it  was  in 
I.  force,  insurance  on  Ohio  property,  in  admitted  companies,  decreased  over 
I  $21,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  natural  growth  in  material  wealth  and  insurable 
values  in  the  State.  Mr.  Johnson’s  company  was  obliged  to  reduce  lines  on  all 
i  manufacturing  risks  in  Ohio  over  19  per  cent  during  the  six  years  the  anti- 

j  coinsurance  law  was  in  force.  The  passage  of  the  law  immediately  put  a  stop 

I  to  the  writing  of  “blanket”  insurance,  much  of  which  is  desired  by  Ohio  manu- 
Lfacturers.  Mr.  Johnson  stating  that  “no  reputable  underwriter  will  write  a 
L  “blanket”  policy  unless  a  90  per  cent  coinsurance  clause  is  made  a  part  of  the 
I  contract.”  His  company’s  experience  was  that  its  losses  upon  Ohio  manufactur- 
I  ing  risks,  which  before  the  passage  of  the  anti-coinsurance  law  had  averaged 
j'  $126.47  per  $1000  involved,  increased  to  an  average  of  $184.48  per  $1000  during 
j‘  the  six-year  period — an  increase  of  46  per  cent  in  the  average  loss  sustained  on 
I  each  $1000  imperiled  by  fire.  Mr.  Johnson  also  cited  other  considerations 
•  which  should  certainly  assist  in  convincing  business  men  that  their  interests 
will  not  be  advanced  by  the  enactment  of  anti-coinsurance  legislation. 


Accountants’  Report  on  the  Equitable. 

The  expert  accountants  called  in  by  President  Morton  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  company’s  financial  condition,  submitted  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  to  the  board  of  directors  last  week,  which  was  adopted. 
The  following  official  statement  from  the  report  was  made  public  by 
President  Morton  after  the  meeting: 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  position  of  the  society  on  June 
20  and  September  30,  1906,  respectively: 


Real  estate  . 

Loans  on  mortgage . 

Loans  on  policies  . 

Other  collateral  loans . 

Bonds  and  stocks  . 

Cash  . 

Total  investments  and  cash.. 
Premiums  in  course  of  collec¬ 
tion  . 

Agents’  advances  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  balances  . 

Interests  and  rentals  due  or 

accrued  . 

Total  assets  . 

Deduct  amounts  due  for 
claims  under  policies  and 
policy  contracts,  current  ex¬ 
penses,  commissions,  etc... 

Total  funds  . 

Applicable  to  capital  stock.. 
Reserve  for  liability  on  poli¬ 
cies  in  force . 

Surplus,  including  profits  for 
distribution  on  deferred  div¬ 
idend  policies  at  the  end  of 
their  accumulation  periods. 
Total  of  liabilities . 


June  30. 
$29,029,787.19 
83,721,222.16 
25,958,625.05 
415,000.00 
231,741,637.00 
22,640,017.98 
393,506,289.38 

September  30. 
$28,550,270.00 
85,990,060.00 
27,370,946.04 
415,000.00 
235,538,062.00 
20,727,986.01 
398,592,324.05 

Increase  and 
Decrease. 
—  $479,517.19 
J-  2,268,837.84 
J-  1,412,320,99 

+  3,796,425.00 
— 1,912,(»1.97 
J-  5,086,034.67 

6,029,843.49 

5,895,442.64 

—  134,400.85 

7,529,440.04 

7,664,640. 76 

+  135,200.72 

3,315,961.69 

410,381,534.60 

4,014,092.6.') 

416,166,500.10 

+  698,130.96 
+  5,784,965.50 

5,926,823.66 

404,454,719.94 

100,000.00 

6,121,573.68 

410,044,926.42 

100,000.00 

+  194.750.02 
-f-  5,590,215.48 

338,649,808.00 

,  342,802,061.00 

-1-  4,152,253.00 

65,704,902.94 

404,454,710.94 

I 

67,142,865.42 

410,044,926.42 

-1-  1,437,962.48 
-1-  5,590,215.48 

The  assets  of  the  society  as  shown  by  the  records  have  been  found  intact;  the 
above  statements  are  based  on  fair  and  conservative  valuations  of  these  assets, 
and  full  provision  for  all  ascertainable  liabilities,  and  the  financial  position  of 
the  society  as  disclosed  thereby  is  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory. 


Insurance  Bills  in  Congress. 

Representative  Morrell  of  Pennsylvania  has  introduced  in  the  House 
two  bills  relating  to  insurance  questions.  One  is  a  bill  to  extend  the 
vlsitorial  power  of  the  United  States  over  certain  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  It  recites  that  the  investigation  now  going  on  in  New  York  has 
“disclosed  grave  abuses  and  irregularities  in  the  management  of  these 
companies,  which  are  manifestly  due  to  the  lack  of  an  efficient  system 
of  governmental  inspection,  supervision,  or  control.” 

It  then  recites  that  these  companies  “have  become  practically  amalga¬ 
mated  with  certain  trust  companies  and  banking  associations,  and  are 
performing  indirectly,  by  means  of  such  amalgamation,  many  of  the 
functions  of  banks,  in  addition  to  those  of  life  insurance  companies, 
thereby  invading  the  province  and  imperiling  the  stability  and  usefulness 
of  the  national  banking  system.” 

The  other  bill  is  to  place  insurance  companies  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Representative  Robinson  of  Arkansas  introduced  a  bill  tor  a  joint  in¬ 
vestigation  of  insurance  companies  by  House  and  Senate,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  Federal  control  and  supervision  is  de¬ 
sirable.  _ 

Mexican  Life  Insurance  Frauds. 

Leslie  E.  Hulburt,  William  Mitchell  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Harle,  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  have  been  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  in  connection  with  the 
life  insurance  frauds  perpetrated  against  the  New  York  Life  in  1902. 
Hulburt  was  a  lawyer  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  fled  to  Mexico  with 
seven  indictments  pending  against  him  for  running  a  “divorce  mill." 
Mitchell  was  also  a  Rochester  lawyer.  Dr.  Harle  of  Chihuahua  engi¬ 
neered  the  medical  end  of  the  deals. 


“Incontestable  From  Issue”  Clause  is  Void. 

In  the  case  of  Ellen  Reagan,  administratrix,  vs.  the  Union  Mutual  Life, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  by  decision  of  the  full  bench, .has 
decided  that  a  provision  in  a  life  policy  that  it  is  “incontestable  from  its 
date  of  issue  for  any  cause  except  non-payment  of  premiums”  is  void. 
Suit  was  brought  under  a  policy  on  the  life  of  M.  H.  Sullivan  of  Fall 
River,  and  his  administratrix  got  a  verdict  in  the  Superior  Court.  The 
company  made  the  defense  that  Sullivan,  who  was  an  insurance  agent, 
made  false  representations  and  concealments  to  obtain  the  policy.  Judge 
White  ruled  formally  at  the  trial  that  this  defense  was  not  open  and  the 
evidence  Inadmissible  in  view  of  the  incontestable  clause  in  the  policy, 
and  reported  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  defense  was 
open,  as  the  clause  construed  to  exclude  the  setting  up  of  fraud  as  a 
defense  is  against  public  policy  and  therefore  void. 

The  decision  distinguishes  the  case  from  one  where  the  incontestability 
of  the  policy  for  fraud  takes  effect  after  the  policy  has  been  in  force  a 
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reasonable  period,  when  the  clause  is  valid.  The  latter  clause  gives  the 
insured  a  guaranty  against  possible  expensive  litigation  to  defeat  his 
claim,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  company  time  and  opportunity  to 
investigate  to  ascertain  whether  the  policy  should  be  kept  in  force,  and 
is  justified. 


For  Standard  Policy  and  Representative  Government. 

COMMISSIONKR  HOST  Of  Wisconsin  has  Joined  Commissioner  O’Brien  of 
Minnesota  in  advocating  a  standard  life  policy,  saying: 

present  time  the  life  insurance  companies  are  issuing  so  many 
different  kinds  of  contracts  with  special  indefinite  provisions,  options 
and  features,  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  policyholder  to  understand 
just  what  his  policy  is  worth  to  him. 

Ml.  Host  also  makes  the  following  suggestion  regarding  meetings  of 
policyholders: 

I  would  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  each  State  providing  that 
the  policyholders  shall  meet  therein  annually,  and  by  vote,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  elect  representatives  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
companies  and  vote  for  trustees  and  directors;  or  better  stiil,  by  law 
company  to  have  a  trustee  or  director  from  each  State  in 
which  it  is  transacting  business,  to  be  elected  at  such  annual  meetings 
in  the  several  States. 

Speaking  of  the  New  York  investigation,  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  committee  will  not  overlook  the  condition  of  those  fraternals  which 
are  operating  on  inadequate  rates,  claiming  that  the  officers  of  such 
societies  should  be  punished  as  severely  as  those  of  a  bank  which  re¬ 
ceives  deposits  after  the  bank  has  been  declared  insolvent. 


Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham  Resigns  From  the  Mutual. 

Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  recently  sent  in  his  resignation  as  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  It  is  reported  that  this  resignation,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  attributed  to  him  upon  the  management  of  the  company,  tended 
to  hasten  the  resignation  of  President  McCurdy.  In  an  interview  with 
a  newspaper  man.  Justice  Peckham  is  reported  as  foliows: 

I  sent  my  resignation  to  the  board  of  trustees  on  last  Monday,  and  the  fact 
that  It  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  resignation  of  President  McCurdy  was 
purely  a  coincidence.  In  fact,  I  did  not  learn  that  Mr.  McCurdy  had  resigned 
until  this  evening.  I  told  the  trustees  that  I  appreciated  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  tor  the  board  to  hold  frequent  meetings  from  now  on,  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
posures  which  had  taken  place  before  the  legislative  committee,  and  that  as  my 
duties  here  would  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  those  meetings  I  felt 
It  my  duty  to  resign. 

I  told  them  I  had  learned  with  great  astonishment  and  with  very  great  in- 
lu  facts  referred  to  by  Mr.  McCurdy  before  the  legislative  committee; 

that  the  funds^  of  the  company  had  been  used  to  influence  legislation,  virtually 
to  corrupt  legislatures,  and  that  they  had  been  furnished  to  political  parties  as 
campaign  contributions,  both  of  which  practices  I  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale 
ot  prop^riety.  1  expressed  my  amazement  and  indignation  that  Mr.  McCurdy’s 
salary  had  been  so  enormously  increased  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee  without  even  a  report  to  the  finance  committee. 

All  of  these  things  had  been  done  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
h  board,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  individual  member  of 
that  board  was  aware  of  them. 

I  told  the  board  that  I  had  written  to  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  eradicate  the  evils  which  have  recently  been  exposed  ex¬ 
pressing  my  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  Mr.  McCurdy’s  resignati-n  would 
serve  to  re-establish  public  confidence  in  the  company;  that  reductions  of  his 
salary  would  not  suffice,  and  a  complete  severance  of  his  relations  with  the  com¬ 
pany  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  essential  to  the  re-establishment  of  that  con- 
deserved'"  mind,  which  the  company  has  hitherto  enjoyed  and  still 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Mr. 
Peckham  said  that  it  was  unquestionably  absolutely  solvent,  and  that  he 
thought  the  public  appreciated  that  fact.  With  the  removal  of  those 
abuses  which,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  board  of  trustees,  had  crept 
into  its  management,  it  would  continue  to  be  a  solid,  substantiai  institu¬ 
tion,  entirely  capable  of  conserving  and  protecting  the  great  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  it.  The  Justice  declared  that  the  interests  of  the  public,  as 
weli  as  those  ot  the  companies,  demanded  not  measures  which  would 
pull  down  the  great  insurance  companies  or  impair  their  credit,  but 
merely  the  removal  of  corrupt  or  improper  practices  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  their  promotion  along  lines  which  would  insure  to  their  mil¬ 
lions  of  policyholders  the  utmost  security  and  benefit. 


The  President  and  Insurance. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  which  was  delivered  to  that  body  on 
Tuesday,  President  Roosevelt  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
insurance: 

The  great  insurance  companies  afford  .striking  examples  of  cornorations 
created  ffienras  to"  extended  so  far  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  wffich 
1  ,  .  to  preclude  strict  enforcement  of  supervision  and  regulation  by 

the  parent  States.  In  rny  last  annual  message  I  recommended  “that  the  Congress 
carefully  consider  whether  the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  cinnot  con 
stitutionally  be  extended  to  cover  inter-State  transactions  in  insurance.”  Recent 
events  haye  emphasized  the  importance  of  an  early  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion  of  this  question,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  better  safe- 

fhe"^fl-io-mn f  furnish  against  corruption  of 

"  kind  which  has  been  exposed.  It  has  been  only  too  clearly  shown 

of  these  large  corporations  take  but  small 
note  of  the  ethical  distinction  between  honesty  and  dishonesty;  they  draw  the 
line  only  this  side  of  what  may  be  called  law-honesty,  the  kind  of  honestv 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  law  Of  course  the 


only  complete  remedy  for  this  condition  must  be  found  in  an  aroused  public 
conscience,  a  higher  sense  of  ethical  conduct  in  the  community  at  large,  and 
especially  among  business  men  and  in  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  which  condemns  all  dishonesty,  whether  in  rich  man  or 
in  poor  man,  whether  it  lakes  the  shape  of  bribery  or  of  blackmail.  But  much 
can  be  done  by  legislation  which  is  not  only  drastic  but  practical.  There  is 
need  of  a  far  stricter  and^  more  uniform  regulation  of  the  vast  insurance  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country.  The  United  States  should  in  this  respect  follow  the 
policy  of  other  nations  by  providing  adequate  national  supervision  of  commer¬ 
cial  interests  which  are  clearly  national  in  character.  My  predecessors  have  re¬ 
peatedly  recognized  that  the  foreign  business  of  these  companies  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  foreign  commercial  relations.  During  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Cleveland,  Harrison  and  McKinley  the  State  Department  exercised 
its  influence,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  by 
foreign  countries  against  American  insurance  companies.  The  negotiations 
illustrated  the  propriety  of  the  Congress  recognizing  the  national  character  of 
insurance,  for  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  the  State  Department  could 
only  give  expression  to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities  of  the  several  States,  whose 
policy  was  ineffective  through  want  of  uniformity. 

1  repeat  my  previous  recommendation  that  the  Congress  should  also  consider 
whether  the  Federal  Government  has  any  power  or  owes  any  duty  with  respect 
to  dornestic  transactions  in  insurance  of  an  inter-State  character.  That  State 
supervision  has  proved  inadequate  is  generally  conceded.  The  burden  upon  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  therefore  their  policyholders,  of  conflicting  regulations 
of  many  States,  is  unquestioned,  while  but  little  effective  check  is  imposed  upon 
any  able  and  unscrupulous  man  who  desires  to  exploit  the  company  in  his  own 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  policyholders  and  of  the  public.  The  inability  of 
a  State  to  regulate  effectively  insurance  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of 
other  States  and  transacting  the  larger  part  of  their  business  elsewhere  is  also 
clear.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  conflicting,  ineffective  and  yet  burdensome 
regulations  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  widespread  demand  for  Federal 
supervision.  The  Congress  has  already  recognized  that  inter-State  insurance 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation,  for  in  creating  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  it  authorized  it  to  publish  and  supply  useful  information  con¬ 
cerning*,  inter-State  corporations,  “including  corporations  engaged  in  insur¬ 
ance.”  Jit  is  obvious  that  if  the  compilation  of  statistics  be  the  limit  of  the 
Federar  power  it  is  wholly  uieffective  to  regulate  this  form  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  States!  and  as  the  insurance  business  has  outgrown  in 
magnitude  the  possibility  m  adequate  State  supervision,  the  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  whether  further  legislation  can  be  had.  What  is  said  above 
applies  with  equal  force  to  fraternal  and  benevolent  organizations  which  con¬ 
tract  for  life  insurance. 


The  Letters  of  Amicus. 

The  publication  by  The  Spectator  Company  of  the  Letters  of  Amicus 
evoked  many  warm  commendations,  some  of  which  are  presented  below. 
The  book  sells  at  $1  per  copy,  and  orders  addressed  to  the  publishers. 
The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York,  will  be  promptly 
filled: 

The  tragedies  of  life  insurance  have  been  so  much  to  the  fore  of  late 
that  it  is  an  agreeable  change  to  have  the  humors  of  life  insurance  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  light  and  airy  form  by  Charles  J.  Smith,  the  “Amicus”  of 
these  amusing  letters.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  clever  writer  upon  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  he  has  hit  on  a  bright  idea  in  these  letters,  which  have 
been  appearing  in  an  insurance  journal,  “The  Statement,”  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Each  letter  is  written  to  enforce  a  practical  lesson  in 
life  insurance,  but  Mr.  Smith’s  method  is  so  Ingenious  and  his  style  so 
pleasing  that  the  letters  are  worth  reading  tor  themselves.  There  are 
both  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  thoughts  ot  “Amicus,”  and  even  the  casual 
reader  will  enjoy  the  book. — Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

Humor  of  a  unique  and  distinct  sort  is  that  presented  in  the  “Letters 
ot  Amicus,”  which  are  now  printed  in  book  form  after  having  delighted 
the  readers  ot  The  Statement,  pubiished  by  the  Mutual  Life  for  a  number 
ot  years  past.  The  author  is  Charles  J.  Smith  and  the  title  page  of  the 
present  volume  with  perfect  truth  says  of  the  letters  that  “they  have 
amused  many,  and  have  benefited  some,  by  leading  them  to  perform  a 
manifest  duty.”  All  the  letters  are  good. — Insurance  Field. 

More  of  the  “Letters  of  Amicus,”  which  for  nearly  a  decade  have  been 
appearing  regularly  in  The  Statement,  have  been  published  in  book  form 
by  The  Spectator  Company,  and  the  copy  received  at  this  office  has  been 
jo'  'ully  piaced  on  the  “wet”  shelf  of  our  insurance  library,  along  with 
“Col.  Johnson  of  Johnson’s  Corners,”  and  other  similar  books  of  the 
trade  to  which  we  turn  instinctively  for  light  on  gloomy  days.  The  tone 
of  these  epistles  from  “Hayville”  is  tonic,  humorous  and  “good  hoss 
sen  =6.”  The  present  edition  foliows  up  the  “Letters,  Fables  and  Sayings 
of  .\micus,”  published  by  the  Mutual'  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1897, 
and  is  the  “more”  that  has  long  been  cried  for.  The  snap  and  incisive¬ 
ness  of  these  littie  sketches  of  the  insurance  business  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  prospect  as  w'ell  as  agent.  As  every  one  knows,  “Amicus”  is 
but  a  pen  name  for  the  arbiter  elegantarium  of  Insurance  journalism, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  good  fellows,  C.  J.  Smith  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  affectionately  known  to  the  fraternity  as  “Charley.”— 
Weekly  Underwriter. 


National  Agency  Association  Against  Rate  Wars. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  National  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents  toward  rating  conditions  has  been  sent  out: 

The  National  Association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  rates,  which 
are  determined  by  the  companies.  As  an  agents’  protective  organization,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  a  vital  interest  in  preventing  wars,  either  local  or  general,  whether 
confined  to  few  or  to  many.  The  association  is  opposed  to  the  attempt  of  any 
company  or  agent  to  hold  business  by  rate  cutting  which  cannot  be  held  in  any 
other  way,  upon  the  universally  accepted  principle  that  the  business  belongs  to 
whoever  can  hold  it  at  equal  rates. 

The  National  Association  favors  rate  reductions  to  conform  to  hazards,  but 
rate  cutting  inaugurated  to  injure  competitors  it  opposes  because  that  kind  of 
competition  is  against  public  policy.  The  association  holds  that  all  differences 
between  companies  and  agents  should  be  settled  without  resort  to  war  measures. 
It  stands,  in  short,  for  peaceful  and  orderly  methods,  and  such  moral  force  as  it 
possesses  will  at  all  times  be  exerted  to  prevent  war  and  promote  peace. 

There  are  indications  that  the  W'ar  spirit  is  being  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
some.  Wherever  it  can,  the  National  Association  will  fix  responsibility  for  the 
inauguration  of  rate  wars,  whether  in  large  cities  or  small  hamlets.  It  invites 
and  expects  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  all  agents,  whose  business  may  at  any 
time  be  seriously  impaired,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  harsh,  unequal  and  uneconomic 
jilan  of  rate  cutting. 
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Standing  Committees,  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners: 

Assets  of  Insurance  Companies. — Reau  E.  Folk,  Tennessee;  Henry  R. 
Prewitt,  Kentucky;  B.  P.  Carroll,  Iowa;  Zeno  M.  Host,  Wisconsin; 
Frank  H.  Hardison,  Massachusetts. 

Blanks. — Henry  D.  Appleton,  New  York;  Chas.  W.  Fletcher,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  N.  B.  Hadley,  Michigan;  J.  J.  Brinkerhoff,  Illinois;  A.  I.  Vorys, 
Ohio;  Zeno  M.  Host,  Wisconsin;  Eugene  J.  MoGivney,  Louisiana. 

Credentials. — S.  W.  Carr,  Maine;  E.  C.  Cooper,  North  Dakota;  Harry 
R.  Cunningham,  Montana;  W'.  J.  Clay,  Texas;  George  H.  Adams,  New 
Hampshire. 

‘Executive. — T.  E.  Drake,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Frederick  L.  Cutting, 
Massachusetts;  Reau  E.  Folk,  Tennessee;  B.  F.  Carroll,  Iowa;  A.  I. 
Vorys,  Ohio. 

Laws  and  Legislation. — A.  I.  Vorys,  Ohio;  W.  Q.  Cole,  Mississippi; 
Thos.  D.  O’Brien,  Minnesota;  Reau  E.  Folk,  Tennessee;  B.  P.  Carroll, 
Iowa;  Frederick  L.  Cutting,  Massachusetts;  Henry  R.  Prewitt,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Miscellaneous. — J.  L.  Bacon,  Vermont;  John  H.  Schively,  Washington; 
LeRoy  Grant,  Wyoming;  Charles  G.  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Givney,  Louisiana. 

Place  of  Meeting  and  Officers,  1906. — George  H.  Adams,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  W.  D.  Vandiver,  Missouri;  Charles  G.  Gray,  Rhode  Island;  H.  R. 
Cunningham,  Montana;  T.  E.  Drake,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rates  of  Mortality  and  Interest. — Charles  Hughes,  Connecticut;  W.  J. 
Clay,  Texas;  J.  L.  Pierce,  Nebraska;  James  E.  Green,  Maryland;  S.  H. 
Nichols,  Washington. 

Reserves  Other  than  Life. — Theron  Upson,  Connecticut;  Thomas  D. 
O’Brien,  Minnesota;  S.  W.  McCulloch,  Pennsylvania;  E.  Myron  Wolf, 
California;  J.  J.  Brinkerhoff,  Illinois;  S.  E.  Stillwell,  Ohio;  H.  D.  Apple- 
ton,  New  York. 

Unauthorized  Insurance. — George  V.  Marshall,  Delaware;  P.  G.  Fleet- 
wood,  Vermont;  Alfred  E.  Bent,  Colorado;  A.  G.  Scherr,  West  Virginia; 
E.  G.  Cooper,  North  Dakota. 

‘Fraternal  Insurance. — Wm.  R.  Vredenburgh,  Illinois;  R.  E.  Forster, 
Pennsylvania;  C.  H.  Luling,  Kansas;  S.  W.  Carr,  Maine;  H.  R.  Prewitt, 
Kentucky;  Frank  H.  Hardison,  Massachusetts;  W.  D.  Vandiver,  Missouri. 


‘Elected  by  convention. 


The  Equitable  in  Germany. 

Information  is  cabled  from  Berlin  to  the  effect  that: 

The  Imperial  Insurance  Office  has  informed  the  representatives  here  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York  that  it  will  appoint  a  receiver  to 
adrninister  on  the  company’s  property  in  Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
p^olicyholders  unless  the  company  increases  its  premium  reserves  invested  in 
Germany  as  required  by  the  insurance  law  of  May,  1901.  The  company  takes  the 
stand  that  it  is  not  subject  to  that  law,  since  it  no  longer  takes  new  insurance 
anywhere  in  Germany,  but  the  imperial  authorities  will  not  accept  this  explana¬ 
tion,  and  insist  that  the  company’s  existing  investment  in  the  premium  guarantee 
fund  must  be  increased. 

If  a  receiver  is  appointed  he  will  take  possession  of  the  Equitable’s  buildings 
in  Berlin  and  other  German  cities  and  administer  them,  or,  if  necessary,  will 
sell  them  in  behalf  of  the  German  policyholders. 


Mr.  Perkins  to  Resign  from  the  New  York  Life. 

It  is  now  accepted  as  a  fact  and  not  as  a  mere  rumor  that  George  W.  Perkins 
will  present  his  resignation  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  trustees  at  an  early  day.  He  will  remain  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Mr.  Perkins  will  probably  send  a  letter  to  the  board,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  actuating  his  resignation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Perkins’  action  was  determined  on  last  Monday  morning  in  conference 
with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Ever  since  Mr.  Perkins  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Mr.  Morgan  has  urged  that  the  advisable  course 
to  pursue  would  be  for  ilr.  Perkins  to  abandon  his  relationship  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  On  Monday,  when  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  offered  Mr.  Perkins  the  chairmanship  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton  board  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  Pere  Marquette  board,  Mr.  Morgan  felt 
that  these  added  duties  would  encroach  upon  his  time  and  that  his  resignation 
from  the  New  York  Life  management  was  essential. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  following  named 
companies  and  banks:  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  German-American  Insurance  Company,  International 
Harvester  Company,  International  Mercantile  Marine,  National  City  Bank,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  Trust  Company  and  Northern  Securi¬ 
ties  Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  has  paid  $157,000  on  the  policy  of  the  late 
C.  J.  Devlin  of  Denver. 

— The  November-December  number  of  The  New  York  News  Letter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Life,  is  devoted  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

— W.  R.  George  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  North  American  Life  of 
Toronto,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Larratt  W.  Smith. 

— The  German  Government  has  threatened  the  Equitable  of  New  York  with 
a  receivership  unless  its  reserves  are  increased  on  German  policies.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  claims  that  the  company  is  operating  under  the  law  of  1901,  which  re¬ 


quired  an  increase  in  reserves,  but  the  company  claims  that  as  it  no  longer 
writes  new  insurance  in  Germany  it  is  not  liable  under  the  law. 

— W.  H.  Newell,  chief  bookkeeper  for  the  .3Etna  Life,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion,  last  February, 
of  Charles  E.  Gilbert  to  the  position  of  secretary. 

— The  Travelers  reports  paid-for  business  in  November  to  be  $250,000  ahead 
of  the  same  month  last  year.  H.  H.  Kerr  of  Philadelphia  recently  placed  a 
policy  for  $50,000,  and  A.  P.  Nichols  of  Kansas  City  two  cases  of  $15,000  and 
$10,000  each. 

— The  Title  and  Trust  branch  of  the  New  York  Life  in  Chicago  has  been 
closed  and  the  agents  divided  among  the  Stock  Exchange,  Tribune  and  Railway 
Exchange  branches.  C.  R.  Pierce  will  hereafter  have  charge  of  the  Railway 
Exhange  branch. 

— Insurance  Commissioner  Barry  of  Michigan,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  is  about  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign  for  uniform  insurance  legislation  in  the  several  States  and  may  call 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  this  purpose. 

— The  December  Century  presents  many  articles  of  timely  interest,  among 
which  are:  “Jean  Baptiste’s  Christmas  Present,’’  a  story,  by  Lawrence  Mott; 
“The  Soul  of  O  Sana  San,”  a  story,  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice;  “An  Intimate  Study 
of  the  Pelican,”  Frank  M.  Chapman;  “The  Honor  of  Sexton  Maginnis,”  a 
story,  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan;  “Scenes  in  Lower  New  York,”  pictures  by 
Thornton  Oakley;  “The  Snow-Babies’  Christmas,”  a  story,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis; 
“Fenwick’s  Career,”  a  novel,  II.,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  “Historic  Palaces 
of  Paris,”  III.,  The  Hotel  de  Crillon,  by  Camille  Gronkowski;  “In  the  Court 
of  the  Empress  Dowager”  (conclusion),  by  Katharine  A.  Carl;  “Lincoln  the 
Lawyer,”  I.,  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill;  “Cole’s  Engravings  of  Old  Spanish  Mas¬ 
ters,  by  Timothy  Cole. 


Acknowledgments. 

— A  neat  desk  calendar  from  the  Commercial  Mutual  Accident  of  Philadelphia. 

— We  have  received  from  the  Exporters  Encyclopedia  Company,  No.  65  Duane 
street.  New  York,  a  copy  of  a  very  useful  publication  entitled  “Exporters’ 
Elncyclopedia;  A  Complete  Export  Shipping  Guide.”  It  contains  full  and 
authentic  information  relative  to  shipments  to  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
compiler  of  the  information  has  been  engaged  in  the  shipping  business  for  many 
years,  and  appreciated  the  necessity  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  tells  just 
what  to  do  in  shipping  goods  to  any  foreign  country.  The  information  gathered 
first  for  his  own  use  seemed  of  such  value  as  to  warrant  its  publication  in  book 
form.  The  first  edition,  issued  a  year  ago,  met  with  great  favor  from  exporters 
and  persons  connected  with  transportation  lines,  and  the  second  edition  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved.  Its  explicit  directions  for  shipping  goods  have 
been  revised  and  authenticated  by  best  authorities.  It  is  a  convenient  and 
valuable  hand-book  of  500  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  handsomely  bound. 
Price  $3  per  copy. 


An  old  established  Pennsylvania  Accident  Company 
has  salaried  or  commission  resident  agent  positions 
open  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Rochester,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Modern 
policies  and  exclusive  territory  with  renewal  contract. 
Address  Rare  Opening,  care  Spectator  Company  (p.  o. 
Box  1117),  New  York  City. 


aoenci?  liClants. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Are  you  writing  more  business  than  last  year  ?  Penn  Mutual  agents  are. 
New  business  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  their  North  Pacific  Agency, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  shows  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
last  year.  Good  T erritory  for  Good  Men. 

SHERMAN  &  HARMON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  Insurance  solicitor  in  General  Liability,  Fire  and 
Plate  Glass,  in  a  leading  agency  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Established  15 
years.  Will  sell  one-third  interest  in  agency  for  |5,000  to  high-class 
man  ;  no  other  need  answer.  Fine  opportunity  for  a  worker  ;  one  who 
can  “hustle.”  Address  PARTNER,  care  The  Spectator  (P.  O.  Box 
1117),  N.  Y.  


WANTED  BY  LEGAL  RESERVE  LIFE  COMPANY 

state  Agents  for  Western  and  Southern  States 
Excellent  openings  for  high  grade  men 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing,  with  references, 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

.  GALVESTON.  TEXAS 
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Hacncp  THIlants. 


nSTOW 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  EDITION 


ASSOCIATE  MANAGER 
WANTED 

By  one  of  the  leading  Life  Companies  for  Broad¬ 
way  office  with  one  hnndred  agents.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed  and  salary  expected. 


FIBE  PBBNCE  LAWS,  TUXES  m  FEES. 

A  publication  for  the  use  of  Fire  Underwriters,  containing  a 

DIGEST  OF  THE  STATUTORY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA,  WITH  MANY  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  FIRE  INSURANCE  MATTERS.  THIS 
WORK  ALSO  EMBRACES  A  COMPILATION  OF  THE  COUNTY 
AND  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  AND  FEES  REQUIRED  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


CONFIDENTIAL, 

P.  O.  Box  1 1 17, 

New  York. 


WANTED. 

A  life  insurance  man  of  experience  to  work  under  general 
agency  in  Central  Kansas.  Commission  and  salary.  Write, 
stating  references  and  experience, 

C.  C.  WYANDT, 

Abilene.  Kansas. 

j^ARYLAND  INSURANCE  AGENCY  COMPANY 

OF  THE  City  of  Baltimore 

Chartered  in  1904  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Correspondence  invited  with  different  Companies  and  agents  for 

the  South. 

CHAS.  T.  LEVINESS,  Jr.,  President. 

Liberal  renewal  or  brokerage  contracts  are  offered 
to  reliable  city  and  district  agents  in  Southern  California. 
State  experience  and  give  references. 

Address 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

402  Fay  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  MANHATTAN  GENERAL  AGENCY  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
CAPITAL,  ...  -  $100,000 

desires  the  Agency  of  a  first-class  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  Greater  New 
York.  A  large  volume  of  business  can  be  guaranteed. 


A  Series  of 

30  &»  XT  B  O' 3E:  O  T*  X  INT  £3  B  S 

aid  materially  in  rendering  this  publication  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  for 
quick  reference.  Thus,  for  illustration,  under  the  heading  of  “  Taxes  ”  is  given 
a  list  of  the  States  levying  taxes  upon  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  column 
showing  the  percentage,  and  another  column  stating  the  page  of  the  hook  upon 
which  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject  is  presented.  Following  the 
General  Index  and  the  Subject  Indexes,  appear  synopses  of,  or  quotations  from, 
the  laws  bearing  upon  the  below-mentioned  subjects  in  all  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  Canada,  the  matter  relating  to  each  State  being  grouped  together. 
The  topics  treated  are  as  follows  ; 


STATE  REQUIREMENTS 


Agents  Defined 
Agents  Licenses 
Annual  Statements 
Antl-Colnsurance 
Anti-Compact 
Attorney 

Cancellation  of  Policy 
Capital  Required 
Deposit 

Domestic  Companies 

Examinations 

Fees 

Fire  Department  Tax 
Fire  Marshal 

Foreign  Companies'  Home 
Office  Statements 
General  Penalty 


Impairoient 
Investments  Prescribed 
Licensed  Brokers 
Lloyds 

Miscellaneous 
Mutual  Companies 
Preliminary  Documents 
Publication 
Reciprocal  Law 
Reinsurance 
Reinsurance  Reserve 
Resident  Agents 
^ml-Annual  Statements 
Standard  Policy 
Taxes 

Tax  Statements 
Valued  Policy 


COUNTY  TAXES  AND  FEES. 
MUNICIPAL  TAXES  AND  FEES. 


Under  the  last  two  titles  are  listed  the  counties  and  towns  known  to  require 
taxes  or  fees  to  be  paid  by  fire  insurance  companies  or  their  agents,  with  their 
respective  amounts  or  percentages,  and  in  many  instances,  the  dates. 

The  general  plan  of  “  Fire  Insurance  Laws,  Taxes  and  Fee.s”  contemplates 
digesting  the  laws  on  the  above  topics  in  cases  where  there  is  no  apparent 
ambiguity  of  meaning;  but  to  quote  in  extcnso  portions  of  the  statutes  which 
are  deemed  to  be  susceptible  to  more  than  one  interpretation. 

The  codification  of  the  system  of  county  and  municipal  taxes  and  fees  is  unique, 
having  never  been,  in  any  other  publication,  undertaken  for  the  whole  country. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  LAWS,  TAXES  AND  FEES 

is  a  handsome  book  of  about  360  pages,  bound  in  law  sheep.  Every  f 

partment  manager,  and  special  agent  of  a  fire  insurance  company  ** 

a  copy  of  this  work,  which,  for  general  purposes,  is  more  than  a  substitute  lor 
a  large  library  of  law  books. 

Sent,  Express  Prepaid,  on  Receipt  of  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


The  union  central  life  insurance  go., 

OF  CINCINNATI 

■txnds  for  all  that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance.  The  Company  makes  a  splendid  ehoving  respecting  Interest  liamed, 
Low  Mortality  and  Soonomical  Management. 

The  Annual  Siridends  pud  are  exceptional,  and  as  Annnal  Dividend  Insurance  is  growii^  in  popularity 
daily  a  suooesafnl  solicitor  find  spienud  opportnnities  for  effecting  large  insnranoes  with  this  Company . 

B.  THAW  SCOTT,  Manager, 

North  American  Building,  _  -  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Illinois  Surety  Company 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ISAAC  L.  ELLWOOD,  President.  ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS,  Vice-President. 

New  York  Office:  513  Hanover  National  Bank  Bldg. 

FRED  M.  BLOUNT,  Treasurer.  W.  HERBERT  STEWART,  Secretary. 

HOPKINS,  PEPPERS  &  HOPKINS.  EDWIN  M.  McKINNEY, 

General  Counsel.  General  Manager. 

D.  EDWARD  MONROE,  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

Offers  Excellent  Agency  Contracts 

in  Illinois,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kentucky.  Its  bonds  insure.  Its  rates  and  service  are  satisfactory. 

Correspondence  and  Applications*  Solicited. 


FIBE  PBflBGE  LAW  GBBBT. 

This  very  convenient  chart,  issued  annually  by  The  Spectator  Company,  con¬ 
tains  in  tabular  form  a  summary  of  special  State  Laws  relating  to  statements 
required  of  fire  insurance  companies  and  other  matters.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
what  States  have  standard  policy,  valued  policy,  resident  agents,  anti-coinsur 
ance  and  anti-compact  laws,  or  those  prohibiting  reinsurance  in  unauthorized 
companies  ;  it  also  gives  the  final  date  when  annual  statements  may  be  filed,  and 
fees  for  filing  same  ;  when  tax  statements  are  required,  and  percentage  of  tax  ;  the 
date  of  expiration  of  local  agents’  licenses,  and  license  fees.  The  information  is 
given  regarding  each  of  the  first  six  subjects  by  a  simple  “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  for  each 
State ;  under  the  other  headings  the  information  is  given  complete,  dates, 
amounts,  etc.,  in  full. 

Variations  are  amply  qovered  by  explanatory  footnotes. 

The  chart  is  printed  in  two  colors,  the  word  “yes”  appearing  in  red  in 
every  instance,  and  the  word  “no”  in  black.  The  chart  is  brass  tipped  top  and 
bottom,  and  is  printed  on  excellent  bond  paper,  so  that  it  may  be  hung  up  in  a 
convenient  place  for  ready  reference. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  solve  many  vexatious  questions  that  arise  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  different  States  upon  the  points  enumerated.  In  this  chart 
the  answers  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  compilation  has  been  made  with  CTeat 
care,  involving  much  labor  and  research.  Having  been  approved  by  the  officials 
of  the  various  Insurance  Departments,  it  can  be  accepted  as  correct  in  all  its 
details, 

FXt.XOX3S  : 

@75.00  ........  Hundred 

40.00  . .  .  Her  Kifty 

10.00  .  .  .....  Per  Dozen 

1.00  .......  Per  Oopy 


TJiH  SPECTATOH  GOMPAHY,  Publishers 

135  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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(The  Spectator,  December  14,  1905.) 

New  President  for  the  Mutual  Life. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  of 
New  York  elected  Charles  A.  Peabody  president  to  succeed  Richard 
A.  McCurdy,  resigned.  Mr.  Peabody  was  also  nominated  as  a  trustee, 
and  his  name  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws  and  custom.  He  is  known  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  distinguished  attorney-at-law,  and  is  a  director  in  several 
prominent  business  corporations  of  New  York.  The  name  of  Emory 
^IcClintock,  the  Mutual  s  actuary,  was  also  presented  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  board  of  trustees,  and  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

George  W.  Perkins  Resigns. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  held 
yesterday  the  resignation  of  George  W.  Perkins  as  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  was  presented  and  accepted.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  induced  to  take  this  step  at  the  suggestion  of  J.  Pier- 
■pont  Morgan,  who  desires  his  entire  services  in  connection  with  the 
^banking  firm  after  January  i.  Mr.  Perkins,  while  severing  his  active 
^official  connection  with  the  New  York  Life,  will  remain  as  a  trustee. 

Alexander  E.  Orr  was  elected  vice-president  to  succeed  Mr.  Perkins. 
He  is  one  of  the  trustees,  president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
and  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  David  Dows  &  Co.,  produce 
..lommission.  Woodbury  Langdon  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
rinance  committee. 

I  Address  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Life 
i  Insurance  Company. 

I ‘To  the  Policyholders  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company: 

I  “In  view  of  the  facts  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  legislative  investi- 
i  cation  now  in  progress,  it  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  a  statement 
!  hould  be  made  by  this  board  for  the  information  of  policyholders. 

;  “We  have  carefully  considered  the  evidence  adduced,  and  particu- 
'  arly  that  given  by  our  own  officers,  and  from  such  evidence,  together 
IVith  facts  otherwise  brought  to  our  notice,  we  find  that  under  our 
'  y-laws  the  executive  officers  have  exercised  too  broad  a  discretion 


in  the  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  by-laws  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  accordingly  been  revised  and  amended  during  the  past  two 
months,  aftei  careful  consideration  and  full  discussion  by  various 
committees,  and,  as  finally  adopted  this  day,  no  executive  officer  of  the 
company  can  expend  the  company’s  money  for  any  purpose  without 
the  previous  authority  of  this  board. 

“As  the  legislative  investigating  committee  has  not  completed  its 
labors,  and  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  five  States  are  now 
making  an  exhaustive  examination  of  this  company’s  affairs,  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  Norman  B.  Ream,  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Mackay,  Hiram  R.  Steele  and  Augustus  G.  Paine,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  board,  with  instructions  to  consider  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  and  the  reports  of  the  several 
Commissioners  wdio  are  examining  the  company’s  affairs,  and  to  make 
such  further  investigation  on  their  own  behalf  as  they  may  deem  ex¬ 
pedient,  with  authority  to  employ  counsel  and  with  instructions  to 
report  what  further  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by  this  board  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  company. 

“Said  special  committee  has  been  especially  instructed  and  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  payments  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
company  to  or  on  account  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  said  committee 
has  been  instructed  and  directed  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
proper  and  sufficient  accounting  from  said  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  has 
been  further  instructed  and  directed  to  report  to  this  board  at  its 
next  meeting,  or  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose, 
whether  any  further  action— and,  if  so,  what  action— should  be  taken 
by  this  company  with  regard  thereto. 

“The  said  committee  has  been  authorized  to  examine  any  books  of 
accounts  or  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  company  or  of  its  officers. 

“Said  committee  has  also  been  directed  to  engage  at  once  expert 
accountants  to  study  especially  the  system  of  bookkeeping  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company,  and  its  general  office  methods,  and  to  report 
any  changes  deemed  expedient,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  check 
and  verify  the  report  of  the  company  as  of  December  31,  1905. 

“Meanwhile  we,  the  board  of  trustees,  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  company  is  in  a  thoroughly  sound  financial  condition,  and 
that  no  policyholder  need  have  the  remotest  fear  as  to  the  safety  of 
his  investment.’’ 


December  14,  1905] 
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The  SPECTATOR: 

^  •* 

1  HE  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  “deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Telephone,  |  /oAw  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  Charles  &  Edwin  Layton,  of  London,  should  order 
through  The  Spectator  Company.  As  sole  selling  agents  in  America  for 
that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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November  proved  a  disappointing  month  for  fire 
underwriters,  the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  having,  according  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  amounted  to  $16,178,200,  against  $11,- 
515,000  and  $13,589,550)  respectively,  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1904  and  1903.  The  eleven  months’  record  in 
1905  is  about  $73,000,000  below  that  of  1904  (which  included 
the  Baltimore,  Toronto  and  Rochester  conflagrations),  and 
about  $21,000,000  in  excess  of  the  1903  loss  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period.  However,  considering  the  present  general 
conditions,  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  for  undue 
despondency  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters  ;  and  unless  some 
disaster  should  intervene  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
companies,  as  a  rule,  should  be  able  to  present  very  favorable 
statements  covering  the  operations  of  the  current  year. 


A  DOCUMENT  which  should  awaken  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  and  officials  of  New  York  city  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  spur  them  on  to  secure  an  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  existing  conditions,  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty,  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  bearing  upon  the  conflagration  hazard  in  New 
York.  It  brings  to  public  attention  a  most  alarming  state  of 
affairs,  and  one  upon  which  every  citizen  and  organization  of 
business  men  should  ponder  deeply,  subsequently  using  all 
their  influence  to  bring  about  a  lessening  of  the  ever-present 
fire  danger  so  clearly  exposed  by  the  report  in  question.  If 
the  Committee  of  Twenty’s  investigation  shall  be  effective  in 
producing  the  correction  of  the  faults  uncovered  in  its  report, 
it  will  have  rendered  a  great  service  not  only  to  the  under¬ 
writers,  but  to  the  city  and  country  at  large. 


During  the  discussion  of  life  insurance  affairs  that  has 
been  going  on  of  late,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  companies  have  given  employment,  in  various  capac¬ 
ities,  to  some  of  their  relatives.  The  cry  of  “nepotism”  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  sensational  daily  papers,  and  the  officers 
making  such  appointments  have  been  held  up  in  the  light  of 
criminals.  Similar  charges  were  made  against  President 


( irant,  and,  in  fact,  against  nearly  every  president  who  has 
been  in  office.  St.  Paul  said,  on  one  occasion,  according  to 
the  Scriptures:  “He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and 
especially  those  of  his  own  household,  is  worse  than  an  in¬ 
fidel.”  This  sentiment,  most  happily,  pervades  human  nature, 
and  is  especially  evident  in  life  insurance,  for  every  person 
who  takes  out  a  policy  on  his  life  makes  provision  for  “those 
of  his  own  household.”  In  ordinary  business,  men  having 
positions  to  fill  almost  invariably  give  the  preference  to  rela¬ 
tives.  If  this  were  not  the  fact,  and  young  men  were  refused 
the  opportunity  to  adopt  the  business  followed  by  their 
fathers,  directed  and  counselled  by  them,  there  would  soon 
be  a  dearth  of  experts  in  special  lines.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  as  to  who  does  the  work  as  it  is  as  to  their  compe¬ 
tency  and  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  they  are  appointed. 
A  person  charged  with  great  responsibilities  and  requiring 
the  assistance  of  many  persons,  naturally  seeks  those  with 
whose  record  he  is  familiar  and  in  whom  he  can  have  implicit 
confidence.  All  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  little  ground 
for  complaint  if  he  selects  relatives  for  those  places  to  which 
falls  a  portion  of  the  responsibility.  But  to  escape  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  and  the  charge  of  “nepotism,”  there  must  be 
shown  no  favoritism,  no  special  consideration  in  the  way  of 
salaries  or  other  emoluments.  The  relatives  should  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  merest  outsider,  and  be  judged  and  paid 
according  to  their  just  deserts.  “Nepotism”  may  be  right 
and  proper,  and  for  the  good  of  those  most  interested,  pro¬ 
vided  no  favoritism  is  shown,  but  when  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  it  becomes  an  abuse  that  cannot  be  too  severely -con¬ 
demned.  The  most  flagrant  instances  recently  discussed  are 
those  of  Mr.  McCurdy,  who,  as  president  of  the  Mutual  Life, 
gave  places  to  his  son,  his  son-in-law  and  others,  by  means  of 
which  they  received  compensation  unreasonably  in  excess  of 
what  their  services  were  worth  to  the  company.  These 
appointees  were  probably  capable,  earnest  \Vorkers,  and  with 
any  other  company  would  have  been  worth  fair  remunera¬ 
tion  for  work  actually  performed,  but  the  extravagant  sums 
paid  them,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  McCurdy,  is  one  of 
the  most  grievous  charges  made  against  the  management  of 
that  company  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  late  presi¬ 
dent.  But  the  sensational  clamor  that  seeks  to  convert  this 
charge  of  “nepotism”  into  a  criminal  off'ense  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  is  virtually  an  arraignment  of  universal  custom. 
Let  individuals  who  abuse  their  privileges  be  held  up  to  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  the  community  as  they  justly  deserve, 
liut  to  condemn  all  who  obey  the  injunctions  of  St.  Paul  and 
provide  for  their  own,  “especially  those  of  their  own  house¬ 
holds,”  is  out  of  reason  and  is  flying  in  the  face  of  a  custom 
as  general  as  it  is  wise  and  prudent. 


The  published  account  of  the  arrest  recently  of  Harold 
Peirce  of  Philadelphia,  agent  of  the  New  YYrk  Life,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  The  Spectator  of  last  week, 
stated  that  Mr.  Peirce  was  working  to  secure  a  bonus  of  $4000, 
to  which  he  would  become  entitled  upon  writing  a  certain 
amount  of  insurance.  On  further  investigation  we  have 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  bonus  of  any  kind  to  be  secured 
through  the  placing  of  the  policy  in  question,  and  that  Mr. 
Peirce’s  compensation  consisted  solely  of  his  regular  com- 
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mission.  The  United  States  Review,  referring  to  the  case, 
says:  “It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Peirce  gave  to  Benjamin  C. 
VVarnick  a  policy  for  $100,000,  with  a  premium  receipt  there¬ 
for  for  $2505,  although  Mr.  Warnick  testified  he  never  paid 
a  cent  for  it.  It  seems  that  the  application  was  originally  se¬ 
cured  by  E.  A.  Reilly  and  placed  through  Mr.  Peirce’s  office 
with  the  signature  of  the'  latter  appearing  thereon.”  As  the 
case  is  still  before  the  courts,  any  comment  regarding  the 
merits  of  it  would  be  untimely. 

^  ^ 

In  connection  with  the  above  case,  we  commented  upon  the 
testimony  given  before  the  legislative  insurance  investigating 
committee  by  George  W.  Perkins  of  the  New  York  Life  and 
Gage  E.  Tarbell  of  the  Equitable,  wberein  both  gentlemen  ad¬ 
mitted  receiving  commissions  upon  insurance  placed  upon 
their  own  lives  through  other  agents,  and  said  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  this  and  rebat- 
ing  generally,  a  practice  vigorously  condemned  by  both  gentle¬ 
men.  In  the  course  of  their  testimony  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  the  custom  in  life  insurance  companies  to  allow  the  agents’ 
commission  to  officers  insuring  their  own  lives.  In  the  case 
of  the  Equitable  this  practice  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of 
its  existence,  when  Plenry  B.  Hyde  sought  to  enlist  the  active 
services  of  every  employee  of  the  company  by  allowing  them 
the  agents’  commission  upon  all  business  they  brought  to  the 
company,  including  their  own  policies.  An  agreement  to  that 
effect  is  still  in  force,  and  every  employee,  from  the  president 
to  the  office  boy,  thus  virtually  becomes  an  agent,  and  doubly 
interested  in  promoting  its  welfare.  The  commission  thus 
allowed  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  extra  compensation  for 
extra  service,  large  numbers  of  the  employees  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  privilege.  Similar  conce.ssions  are  granted  in 
many  other  companies,  and,  in  fact,  has  l)ecome  by  usage,  as 
testified  to,  a  custom  in  the  business.  It  is  regarded  as  a  good 
thing  for  a  company  to  be  able  to  show  that  its  principal 
officers  and  its  employees  generally  have  their  lives  insured, 
and  the  fact  is  used  extensively  by  agents  to  induce  others  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  business,  who  are  familiar  with  it  in  all  its  details.  The 
company  gets  the  full  premium  on  such  policies,  less  the 
agents’  commission.  That  this  has  been  the  custom  with  most 
companies,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  whether  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  anti-rebate  law  is  a  point  upon  which  opinions  differ. 
The  legislative  committee  evidently  felt  that  any  agent  who 
gives  away  his  commission,  even  to  an  officer  of  his  company, 
is  guilty  of  rebating ;  but  opposed  to  such  opinion  is  the  fact 
of  common  usage,  and  custom  sometimes  makes  laws.  If  the 
acceptance  of  a  commission  on  his  own  insurance  from  an 
agent  shall  be  determined  to  constitute  rebating,  the  recog¬ 
nized  custom  will  have  to  be  reformed. 


Although  foreign  companies  duly  licensed  to  transact  business  in 
this  State  are  confined  to  a  single  class  of  insurance,  it  is  known  that 
at  their  head  offices  they  engage  in  a  variety  of  forms  of  insurance 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  American  practice,  seem  amazing.  Life, 
marine,  burglary,  fidelity,  accident  and  other  forms  appear  to  be  done 
under  one  organization,  without  any  hindrance  from  the  laws.  The 
additions  to  the  ordinary  fire  and  marine  risks  are  going  on  with  great 
rapidity — and  presumptively  success,  as  well — in  companies  abroad. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 
HE  iconoclast  is  at  work  in  life  insurance,  and  many  of 
its  idols  have  been  cast  down  and  shattered.  Already 
there  have  been  numerous  sacrifices  of  men  and  reputations, 
and  involved  methods  and  practices  have  been  so  rudely  ex¬ 
posed  and  so  universally  condemned  that  their  elimination 
from  the  business  in  future  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Pop¬ 
ular  indignation  over  the  practices  of  greed  and  graft  has 
resulted  in  the  retirement  of  several,  whose  confessions  on 
the  witness  stand  showed  clearly  that  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment  was  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  that  the  policy¬ 
holders’  interests  were  secondary  to  their  own  lust  for  gain. 
This  is  just  and  proper,  and  the  punishment  of  every  person 
convicted  of  wrongdoing  in  connection  with  life  insurance 
should  swiftly  follow  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 

But  in  every  wave  of  reform  that  overtakes  us,  there  is 
likely  to  be  injustice  dealt  out  as  well  as  deserved  punish¬ 
ment.  Public  clamor,  acting  from  unintelligent  reading  of  the 
situation,  is  apt  to  demand  the  heads  of  some  whose  course  of 
action  should  command  commendation  rather  than  censure. 
While  Alexander,  the  Hydes,  the  McCurdys  and  others  have 
incurred  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  public,  the  demand  for 
victims  less  obnoxious  should  halt  and  await  proofs  of  their 
guilt,  if  they  are  guilty,  before  judgment  is  entered  against 
them.  Such  blatherskites  as  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  “fren¬ 
zied  financier”  of  Boston,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  stir 
up  discontent  among  policyholders,  but  the  reputations  of 
such  men  should  be  looked  into  carefully  before  they  are 
entrusted  with  any  power  to  carry  out  their  personal  aims  in 
connection  with  life  insurance  companies.  Lawson  seems 
to  be  especially  antagonistic  to  President  John  A.  McCall  of 
the  New  York  Life,  and  makes  the  improbable  statement  that 
he  holds  a  sufficient  number  of  proxies  to  enable  him  to  con¬ 
trol  the  next  election  of  trustees  and  to  secure  the  removal  of 
President  McCall.  Only  six  of  the  twenty-four  trustees 
retire  at  the  next  election,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Mr. 
Lawson  can  secure  control  of  the  company  at  that  time  even 
were  one  to  give  credit  to  his  statements.  The  trustees  elect 
the  officers,  and  they  alone  can  force  the  resignation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  this  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  spectacular 
Lawson  and  others  who  are  clamoring  for  more  victims. 

The  trustees  may  well  hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  McCall’s 
resignation,  for  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  policyholders.  That 
he  has  made  some  mistakes  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  free  to 
admit,  and,  clothed  with  such  full  powers  to  act  as  he  has 
been,  he  would  be  more  than  human  if  his  judgment  had  not 
gone  astray  at  some  time.  But  such  have  been  few,  compared 
with  what  he  has  accomplished  for  the  policyholders.  Those 
who  know  him  well  are  convinced  that  every  executive  act 
of  his  has  been  conscientiously  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  the  policyholders.  Mr.  McCall  was  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  life  insurance  man  before  he  went  to  the 
New  York  Life,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  all-around  life  insurance  executives  in  the 
country.  He  became  president  of  the  New  York  Life  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  when  the  company  was  under  a  cloud  and  its 
business  greatly  impaired.  With  his  characteristic  energy 
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and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situation,  he  entered  upon 
the  work  of  reorganizing  and  restoring  the  company  to  public 
confidence. 

At  the  end  of  1891  its  assets  were  $125,947,290,  it  had 
182,803  policies  in  force,  and  its  outstanding  insurance 
amounted  to  $575,689,649.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  under  j\fr.  Call’s  management,  the  assets  of  the  company 
amounted  to  $390,660,260,  and  the  surplus  has  been  increased 
from  $15,141,023  to  $47,528,140;  the  number  of  policies  in 
force  to  924,712,  and  the  outstanding  insurance  to  $1,928,- 
609,308.  Thus,  in  thirteen  years  under  the  vigorous  and  in¬ 
telligent  administration  of  President  McCall,  he  has  increased 
the  business  •  of  the  company  more  than  threefold.  The 
policyholders  reap  the  benefit  of  this  increase  in  the  larger 
payments  to  beneficiaries,  and  the  surplus  accumulated,  which 
belongs  to  them. 

The  testimony  thus  far  given  before  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  contains  no  assertion  that  Mr.  McCall  has  individually 
profited  through  an}'  of  the  investments  made  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  funds.  His  personal  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
have  not  been  injured;  there  has  been  no  “graft”  shown  on 
his  part,  the  pecuniary  returns  made  to  him  by  the  company 
consisting  of  his  salary  as  fixed  by  the  trustees.  That  he  au¬ 
thorized  payments  to  be  made  for  political  purposes  and  for 
legislative  purposes  was  testified  to  by  himself.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  were  irregular,  but  he  yielded  to  what  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  situation  as  it  then  existed. 

If  he  is  to  be  punished  for  these  offenses,  then  the  entire 
board  of  trustees  should  share  his  punishment,  for  while  they 
mav  not  officially  have  sanctioned  his  action  in  these  matters 
of  policy,  we  venture  the  statement  that  as  individuals  they 
knew  what  was  being  done.  The  fact  is,  the  trustees  in  this, 
as  in  other  corporations,  shirked  a  part,  at  least,  of  their 
duties,  leaving  to  executive  action  many  things  which  they 
should  have  acted  upon  themselves.  In  view  of  his  splendid 
record  as  president  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  of  his  special 
fitness  for  the  position,  the  trustees  will  make  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  if  they  yield  to  the  demand  of  a  few  uninformed  per¬ 
sons  and  sacrifice  Mr.  McCall  on  the  altar  of  prejudice  and 
personal  hostility.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  successor 
possessing  his  knowledge  of  life  insurance,  together  with  his 
great  administrative  ability. 

In  case  President  McCall  be  inclined  to  hand  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  at  this  time,  he  should,  in  the  judgment  of  well-posted 
insurance  men,  be  persuaded  by  the  trustees  to  consent  to  at 
least  continue  with  the  company  as  its  president  for  two  or 
three  years  longer.  Then,  under  a  different  situation  and  in 
a  better  atmosphere  for  wiser  action,  which  time  will  bring, — 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  trustees  then  being  governed 
by  cooler  reason  and  less  apt  to  be  influenced  by  public 
prejudice — the  meantime  progress  and  condition  of  the  New 
York  Life  could  at  that  time  be  compared  carefully  and  in¬ 
telligently  with  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  other  large 
life  companies,  which  will  have  then  passed  through  several 
years  under  new  management  now  being  instituted.  If  results 
should  work  out  unfavorably  for  President  ^IcCall  and  the 
New  York  Life  by  the  end  of  the  period  suggested,  his  resig¬ 
nation  would  then  unquestionably  be  forthcoming. 

A  report  was  printed  last  week  by  the  sensational  papers  to 


the  effect  that  President  McCall  was  about  to  resign  from 
the  company.  This  led  to  his  being  interviewed  by  several 
reporters,  to  whom  he  asserted  positively  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  resigning.  Some  of  the  trustees  who  were  also 
interviewed  stated  that  no  good  reason  existed  why  he  should 
resign,  in  which  view  of  the  case  all  who  have  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company  in  mind  will  heartily  concur. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Exchange  meeting  yesterday  was  e.xpected  to  dispose  of  several 
matters  of  importance,  including  the  question  of  permits  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  wharves.  Many  members  are  inquiring  whether  any  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  by  the  special  committee  appointed  last  July  to 
investigate  the  working  methods  of  the  Exchange,  in  co-operation 
with  the  committee  on  economies  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Board.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  both  committees  has  arisen 
from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
board  committee  since  the  first  inception  of  the  movement. 

There  is  a  latent  fear  in  the  minds  of  many  underwriters  that,  by 
reason  of  the  discontent  engendered  by  changes  in  rates  in  New  York, 
Buffalo  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  that  the  companies  will  have  to 
meet  a  determined  effort  to  pass  an  anti-compact  law  when  the  legis¬ 
lature  meets  at  Albany.  A  few  days  ago  a  broker,  who  placed  a 
sprinklered  risk,  located  near  the  corner  of  Broome  street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  told  his  customer  that  he  hoped  to  have  a  reduction  through  the 
present  Exchange,  whereupon  the  customer  remarked  that  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  Exchange  in  a  few  months  more.  He  refused  any 
explanation,  but  remarked  that  the  Merchants  Association  would  take 
care  of  that  question.  It  is  already  known  that  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Buffalo  has  stirred  up  a  vigorous  hostile  sentiment  on 
the  compact  question. 

The  heavy  losses  by  the  storm  ten  days  ago  on  the  lakes  fell  largely 
on  the  steamers  and  barges  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  carries  its  own  insurance.  Aside  from  these  items,  however, 
there  was  a  large  loss  upon  insured  risks ;  which  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  turn  the  whole  season’s  experience 
into  a  net  loss.  The  Canadian  companies  and  the  foreign  marine 
offices  of  this  city  were  all  heavily  hit,  but  it  is  reported  on  Beaver 
street  that  the  worst  losers  are  the  English  Lloyds  contracts  effected 
through  agencies  in  Montreal.  The  Englishmen  must  have  lost  their 
love  for  lake  risks  by  this  time,  as  they  have  been  on  the  losing  side 
for  several  years. 

Rate  reductions  on  agency  risks  give  the  companies  ample  occupa¬ 
tion  in  checking  the  daily  report  endorsements  received  in  batches  by 
the  largest  dealers. 

The  tendency  to  increased  lines  is  not  confined  solely  to  fireproof 
risks,  as  may  have  been  suspected  from  the  quotations  on  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Hotel  and  other  risks  in  this  city.  In  acceptances  upon  sprink¬ 
lered  risks  of  all  kinds,  including  special  hazard,  the  quality  of  the 
sprinkler  equipment  is  not  always  borne  in  mind ;  but  if  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  approved  equipment,  then  the  companies  are  willing  to 
write  liberally  upon  the  property  thus  protected.  It  is  an  accepted 
conclusion  that  any  old  risk,  no  matter  how  tough  in  its  unsprink- 
lered  condition,  can  have  large  lines  and  low  rates  granted  by  the 
principal  companies.  The  days  of  Jumbo  lines  have  been  prolonged  in 
the  treatment  of  sprinklered  risks. 

The  intimations  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Exchange  employees 
are  habitually  uncivil  in  their  contact  with  the  public  is  manifestly 
unjust.  The  complainants  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  brokers  who 
make  demands  on  the  time  of  the  clerks  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 
We  are  informed  that  the  manager  is  always  ready  to  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  ;  and  if  any  of  his  assistants  are  guilty  of  discourtesy,  he  will 
make  their  places  too  warm  to  hold  them.  -\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
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complaints  of  any  kind  rarely  reach  the  manager's  office,  and  there 
can  he  no  remedy  unless  they  do. 

The  brokerage  committee  is  following  up  every  case  where  charges 
of  paying  rebates  are  preferred,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  nine  cases  in 
ten  fail  for  want  of  proof  of  a  convincing  kind.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  nobody  should  be  convicted  upon  suspicion,  or  even  on 
evidence  that  is  indirect.  While  it  is  true  that  circumstances  often 
point  to  a  conclusion  of  guilt,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  these  conditions 
are  met  with  sworn  denials  in  such  positive  form  that  it  is  only  by 
throwing  them  out  entirely  that  a  conviction  can  be  secured.  These 
questions  are  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  the  revocation  of  cer¬ 
tificates  for  granting  rebates  has  become  a  rare  incident  indeed.  For 
all  that,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  active  brokers  honestly  believe  the 
rebate  evil  is  worse  than  it  ever  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  tariff 
association. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Underwriters  National  Electric 
Association,  which  was  held  last  week  at  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  was  well  attended.  The  reports 
of  the  various  committees  were  taken  up,  and  the  recommendations 
suggested  were  adopted  with  a  few  minor  amendments.  Much  time 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  and 
to  the  discussion  of  miscellaneous  suggestions  made  by  members. 
Only  a  few'  changes  in  the  rules  were  made,  and  those  mostl\-  applied 
to  grounding  low-potential  circuits. 

The  General  Adjustment  Bureau  has  received  its  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  without  change  or  modification.  The  directors  have 
elected  Frank  Lock  president  and  C.  D.  Dunlop  vice-president.  The 
executive  committee  consists  of  E.  FI.  A.  Correa,  chairman ;  Henry 
Evans,  C.  D.  Dunlop,  Edw'ard  Milligan  and  Cecil  F.  Shallcross.  A 
secretary  and  treasurer  will  be  appointed  later,  and  the  selection  of  a 
general  manager  will  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  among  the  recent  visitors  to 
the  city:  E.  P.  Allen  of  the  Walker-Alien  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Thomas  E.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Eire  Commissioner  Hayes  has  received  a  report  from  Battalion 
Chief  Boggin  on  the  recent  fire  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  which 
indicates  that  the  theater  was  saved  by  the  appliances  installed  at  the 
instance  of  the  committee  appointed  hy  Mayor  McClellan,  and  which 
W'ere  now'  put  to  their  first  actual  test  in  the  playhouses  of  this  city. 
1'he  automatic  sprinklers,  it  is  found,  held  the  flames  in  check,  and 
the  standard  fire  doors  and  asbestos  curtain  effectually  prevented 
smoke  from  getting  into  the  auditorium. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  window  at  8o  William  street  was  smashed  again  last  Thursday 
in  the  usual  manner.  This  window  has  become  a  joke  for  the  plate- 
glass  men,  except  those  who  happen  to  be  on  the  risk  at  the  time. 
The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  has  been  on  it  for  about  a  year. 

The  southwest  corner  of  Liberty  and  Temple  streets,  a  plot  52.6  by 
54.5,  upon  which  there  is  now  a  seven-story  huilding,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  George  R.  Pond,  and  immediately  reconveyed  by  him  to  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  which  owns  the  abutting  property  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Cedar  and  Temple  streets. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  recommending  the  rescinding  of  the 
short  rate  tables  and  the  adoption  of  new' : 

F'irst.  It  is  helieved  that  the  new  table  is  equitable,  while  the  old 
one  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  A  single  example  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  all  the  results  under  the  old  tables  suffices  to  establish  the 
fact. 

Suppose  an  annual  rate  of  $i  on  a  $10,000  poliey,  premium  being 
$100.  A  policy  for  eight  months’  insurance  at  short  rates  would  cost, 
under  either  table,  $80. 

Again,  with  the  same  rate  and  amount,  a  five-year  policy  canceled 
at  the  end  of  three  years  costs  $228,  but  a  policy  would  have  cost  only 


$200  if  written  for  three  years  to  begin  with.  In  other  words, 
although  the  company  has  an  extra  $100  premium  on  interest  for  three 
years,  they  charge  the  assured  $28  more  than  they  would  have  done 
had  he  taken  the  three-year  policy  at  the  outset  and  simply  paid  for 
that. 

Under  the  old  table  the  cost  varies  materially  when  policies,  written 
for  different  terms,  are  canceled  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 

Suppose  an  annual  premium  of  $i  on  a  $10,000  policy,  annual  pre¬ 
mium  being  $100. 

Under  the  old  table  the  cost  varies  from  $180  to  $120,  when  policies 
written  for  different  terms  are  canceled  at  the  end  of  thirty  months. 

Second.  As  probably  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cancellations  at 
short  rates  are  on  annual  business,  and  as  the  table  for  such  can¬ 
cellations  has  not  been  changed,  it  seems  that  an  equitable  table 
throughout  can  be  obtained  with  very  little  disturbance  or  annoyance 
at  home  offices. 

Relative  to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau 
of  New  England  and  the  New  England  Bureau  of  United  Inspection, 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  amalgamation  includes  the  Boston 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  New  England  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  would 
bring  about  a  very  large  annual  saving  in  running  expenses  to  the 
companies ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  consolidation,  if  it 
goes  through,  will  include  more  than  the  first  two-named  bureaus — 
the  two  smaller  ones. 

The  Boston  agency  of  the  Providence  Mutual  has  been  transferred 
from  J.  W.  Porter  &  Co.  to  R.  S.  Hoffman  &  Co. 

Henry  M.  Fenton,  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  with  the  agency 
of  Frank  Gair  Macomber,  has  been  appointed  New  England  special 
agent  of  the  Norwich  Lhiion,  succeeding  R.  M.  Fullerton,  resigned. 

Friday  evening,  the  isth  inst.,  L.  C.  Wason,  president  of  the  Abert- 
haw  Construction  Company,  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  before  the 
Boston  Insurance  Library  Association,  on  “Reinforced  Concrete,  Its 
Construction  and  Fireproof  Qualities.” 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Protective  Depart¬ 
ment  for  October  gives  the  following  figures :  Loss  on  buildings,  for 
the  month,  insured,  $50,201;  not  insured,  $387;  loss  on  contents,  in¬ 
sured,  $116,972;  not  insured,  $11,150. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Boston,  has  appointed  Frederick 
P.  Cabot  receiver  of  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Good  Fellows.  The  receiver  is  empowered  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  society,  which  has  estimated  assets  of  $21,000.  The  fund  will 
be  used  for  the  partial  liquidation  of  death  claims,  which  aggregate 
$168,000. 

Percy  A.  Goodale  has  been  appointed  cashier  and  supervising  agent 
of  the  Preferred  Acident  in  Boston,  which  is  now  installed  in  its  new 
offices  in  the  Oliver  building. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters 
Association,  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  will  also  take  the  form 
of  a  special  meeting,  complimentary  to  Barnard  Brothers,  who  are 
to  retire  January  i. 

J.  A.  Levitte  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  New  England  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Company. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

City  Council  committee  on  police  and  fire  decided  last  week  to  report 
favorably  an  ordinance  regulating  the  erection  of  frame  buildings, 
whereby  the  time  limit  prohibiting  such  structures,  excepting  in  cer¬ 
tain  suburban  sections,  was  extended  from  January  i,  igo6,  to  January 
I,  1911. 

Stockholders  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  met  on  the  7th  and  decided  to  give  each  holder  of  one 
share  of  stock  one  vote ;  to  change  the  name  of  the  company  to  the 
County  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  also  to  change  the  number  of 
directors  from  ten  to  twelve,  electing  three  directors  each  year.  It 
is  said  that  a  recent  suggestion  by  parties  outside  of  the  company  of 
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their  desire  to  gain  control  of  the  County  Fire  was  met  by  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  turn  over  control,  if  the  said  parties  would  agree  to  buy  every 
share  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  but  that  fifty-one  per  cent,  or  as 
much  more  as  they  desired,  could  not  be  secured.  The  proposition 
was  declined. 

Thomas  Nelson,  the  prominent  adjuster,  has  removed  his  offices  to 
the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  building. 

R.  H.  Patton,  Philadelphia  representative  of  the  North  German  Fire, 
New  York,  has  leased  new  offices  at  136-138  South  Fourth  street. 

Judge  Joline  recently  sentenced  John  W.  Priestly  to  seven  years’ 
imprisonment,  which  is  the  maximum  penalty  for  the  crime. 

Joseph  Doyle  has  resigned,  from  January  i,  1906,  as  manager  of  the 
branch  office  of  the  Girard  Fire  and  Marine.  He  has  secured  quarters 
at  440  Walnut  street,  and  will  on  that  date  open  an  office  there  as 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  agency  of  the  Camden  Fire,  which  com¬ 
pany  has  for  years  been  represented  in  the  branch  office  of  the  Girard. 

Having  secured  control  of  the  charter  of  the  old  Fame  Insurance 
Company  of  this  city,  it  is  understood  that  Muir  &  Haughton  will  re¬ 
organize  the  same  with  $100,000  capital  and  $25,000  surplus.  Last 
week  the  properties  at  404  and  406  Walnut  street  were  transferred  by 
Richard  Haughton  to  the  Fame  Insurance  Company  for  $43,000.  The 
Fame  Insurance  Company  retired  from  business  in  1878,  and  rein¬ 
sured  its  outstanding  business  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe. 
In  December,  1902,  it  was  announced  that  the  Fame  would  re-enter 
the  field,  and  that  John  Hardenberg  had  been  elected  president,  and 
James  A.  England  secretary,  but  this  attempt  to  revive  the  company 
was  not  attended  with  success. 

Charles  Platt,  Jr.,  was  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  elected  to  succeed 
John  H.  Packard,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and  Charles  R.  Peck 
was  elected  vice-chairman  to  succeed  Mr.  Platt. 

The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  of  New  York  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  association,  and  the  following  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  list  of  signers  of  the  agreement  of  April,  1897: 
Added,  William  L.  Bradway,  representing  the  Metropolitan  Fire  of 
Chicago,  and  R,  C.  Robinson,  representing  the  German-American  of 
Pittsburg.  Removed,  E.  R.  Hunt  as  a  representative  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  company. 

Secretary  Hexamer  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  his  report  says  that  during  the  year  nine  companies  joined  the 
association,  and  three  either  withdrew  or  reinsured,  leaving  the  pres¬ 
ent  membership  127.  The  number  of  companies  bound  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  April,  1897,  which  is  now  in  its  ninth  year  of  successful 
operation,  is  151,  and  the  number  of  agents  118.  The  present  list  of 
brokers  holding  certificates  number  782. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  held 
last  week,  eulogistic  resolutions  bearing  on  the  long,  efficient  and  faith¬ 
ful  services  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  company,  Samuel  R.  Ship- 
ley,  were  passed,  and  regret  expressed  that  his  decision  to  sever  his 
relations  with  the  company  as  its  official  head  on  January  8,  1906,  is 
irrevocable.  Vice-President  Asa  A.  Wing  was  selected  as  the  succes¬ 
sor  to  Mr.  Shipley.  He  also  entered  the  service  of  the  company  when 
it  was  founded,  and  is  therefore  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  plans 
and  in  harmony  with  the  conservative  ideas  of  Mr.  Shipley,  to  which 
the  Provident  owes  so  much  of  its  success.  The  board  also  declared 
a  dividend  of  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  which  is  the  largest  divi¬ 
dend  paid  by  any  bank  or  trust  company  in  Philadelphia. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Martin  was  recently  applied  to  by  several 
prominent  and  well-to-do  gentlemen  of  this  State  for  a  license  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  issuing  life  insurance  policies  without  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  he  referred  the  matter  to  Attorney- 
General  Carson  for  an  opinion,  because  he  could  find  no  law  governing 
the  question.  The  Attorney-General  in  his  opinion  says: 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  as  a  State  officer  should  undertake  to  issue 
a  license  to  an  unincorporated  partnership  to  conduct  the  business  of 
life  insurance,  in  view  of  the  serious  public  and  indivddual  risks  in¬ 
volved.  I  am  not  a  judicial  officer  and  can  bind  no  individual  citizen 
by  my  opinion.  He  would  still  have  his  legal  right  to  take  the  matter 


to  the  court  and  have  it  there  determined.  I  advise  you  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  legal  right  may  be  passed  on  judicially.  I 
advise  you  to  refuse  the  license. 

Mr.  Carson  says  that  the  question  is  one  on  which  lawyers  and 
courts  might  well  differ  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  there  is  no 
decision  which  squarely  covers  the  case. 

William  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  dating  from 
January  i,  1906,  as  a  representative  of  the  plate-glass  department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Henry  A.  Lewis  of  209  South  Third  street. 

On  December  i,  Blair  T.  Scott  became  sole  manager  in  this  city 
of  the  Union  Central  Life.  The  general  agency  office,  formerly  in 
charge  of  W.  H.  Lawton,  who  resigned  on  that  date,  has  been  con¬ 
solidated  with  that  of  Mr.  Scott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO  OBSERVATIONS. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

The  credit  for  the  appointment  of  an  insurance  committee  by  the  State 
Board  of  Commerce  of  Ohio,  on  the  8th  inst.,  said  committee  to  take  up 
the  question  of  coinsurance  and  other  subjects  deemed  advisable  per¬ 
taining  to  fire  insurance,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  board,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  letter  on  coinsurance  written  by 
Assistant  Manager  Johnson  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
and  forwarded  to  the  principal  agitators  for  anti-coinsurance  legislation. 
This  action,  it  is  believed,  will  preclude  any  anti-coinsurance  laws  at  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  report  being  presented  next  year  will 
give  a. whole  year  for  consideration  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

C.  L.  Hecox,  special  agent  of  the  American  of  Philadelphia  for  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  the  American  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Spring  Garden  lor  Michigan,  and  at  once  takes  up  his  work  there. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  for  the  present  retain  his  residence  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Herman,  special  agent  of  the  Spring  Garden  for  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for  the  American  of  Philadelphia 
also,  and  will  give  up  the  Michigan  field,  acting  only  in  Ohio. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Empire  Plow  Company  of  Cleveland  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  recover  its  claim  against  several  mutual  companies  on 
account  of  its  fire  on  August  29  last.  The  stock  companies  have  paid 
their  losses.  The  destroyed  and  damaged  buildings  and  machinery  have 
been  replaced  and  the  new  insurance  taken  out,  but  this  time  there  are 
no  mutual  companies  on  the  risk. 

Many  of  the  companies  are  canceling  off  of  the  Toledo  Traction  Com¬ 
pany  line  on  account  of  the  form  under  which  the  insurance  is  written 
and  the  refusal  of  the  insured  to  correct  the  form  as  asked  for  by  the 
companies. 

Several  of  the  endorsements  which  the  Columbus  Fire  Underwriters 
Association  have  adopted  are  severely  criticised  by  the  special  agents, 
and  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Field  Club  and  The  League  through  their 
conference  committees,  this  resulting  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  “permission  for 
temporary  unoccupancy  and  vacancy  without  notice,”  the  waiving  of 
notice  “should  the  building  stand  on  leased  ground,”  waiving  of  notice 
of  “incumbrance,  if  any,  on  real  estate,”  the  elimination  of  the  “gaso¬ 
lene  stove  permit”  from  the  mercantile  building  and  mercantile  stock 
form,  permission  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  in  manufacturing 
and  special  hazard  risks  without  notice,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  believed  that,  if 
the  association  does  not  eliminate  or  revise  the  objectionable  permits 
and  endorsements,  the  companies,  at  the  request  of  their  special  agents, 
will  refuse  to  pass  them.  Christopher. 

Columbus,  December  11. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Concerning  the  Recent  Chattel  Mortgage  Decision. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  error  in  an  item  on  page  320  of 
the  issue  of  The  Spectator  of  the  30th  ultimo,  referring  to' a  decision 
against  this  company  on  the  chattel  mortgage  clause  in  the  standard 
policy  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Apparently  your  informant  had  in  mind  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  in  Neher  vs.  Western  (82  Pacific 
Reporter  166,  November  6,  1905)  holding  that,  where  insurance  is  issued 
on  an  oral  application  and  no  representations  of  any  kind  are  made  by 
the  insured,  the  company  relies  on  its  own  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  property,  and  notwithstanding  the  clause  in  the  policy  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  although  un¬ 
known  to  the  company  or  its  agent  until  after  the  loss,  will  not  avoid 
the  contract.  This  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted 
rule  and,  judging  by  the  inquiries  received  at  this  office,  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  rendered  such  a 
decision  created  some  uneasiness.  We  shall  be  glad  therefore  to  have 
you  make  this  correction  so  as  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  apprehension. 

Yonrs  truly,  J.  J.  Kenny,  Managing  Director, 

Toronto,  December  6.  Western  Assurance  Company. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


A  New  Book  on  Industrial  Insurance. 

A  book  of  special  interest  and  value  to  industrial  agents  is  “Industrial 
Life  Insurance,”  just  issued  by  The  Spectator  Company  of  New  York. 

The  work,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  text  book  on  the  subject,  gives  a  general  history  of  the  business, 
from  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  insuring  the  poor  man  down  to  the 
present  time,  discusses  in  instructive  fashion  the  salient  features  of  the 
business  and  concludes  with  a  section  devoted  to  hints  to  industrial 
workers.  The  latter  take  up  about  half  the  book  and  are  both  practical 
and  interestingly  presented. — The  Standard. 


Minor  Industrial  Notes. 

— The  “I’rudential  Girl”  is  again  abroad  in  the  land. 

— The  Colonial  has  appointed  J.  W.  Brower  of  Montclair  and  E.  Treiss 
of  Brooklyn  to  assistancies. 

— H.  Egolf,  a  valued  superintendent  of  the  Prudential  at  Troy,  died  on 
November  16,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

— G.  T.  Giles  has  been  appointed  traveling  assistant  superintendent  in 
division  No.  1  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia. 

— Assistant  Woodworth,  of  the  John  Hancock  in  Boston,  will  close  the 
year  with  more  than  $100,000  ordinary  to  the  credit  of  his  staff. 

— Superintendent  George  H.  Brown,  of  the  Cincinnati  district  of  the 
Metropolitan,  is  $100,000  ahead  of  last  year  in  ordinary  production. 

— Baltimore  No.  1  district  of  the  Prudential  recently  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  policy  issue  larger  than  ever  before  issued  to  a  Baltimore  district. 

— Agent  J.  V.  Moon,  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  at 
Durham,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  Concord,  suc¬ 
ceeding  S,  H.  Howell. 

— Assistant  Oesterreicher,  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Long  Island  City, 
passed  the  $100,000  mark  for  ordinary  some  time  ago,  and  expects  to  close 
the  year  with  $1.60,000, 

— The  Newberry  district  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 
closed  November  with  a  50  per  cent  lapse  and  99,9  per  cent  collections, 
and  will  retain  the  medal  for  this  month. 

— Most  of  the  Christmas  presents  given  will  decrease  in  value  and  use¬ 
fulness  as  the  years  go  by.  A  policy  of  life  insurance  increases  in  value 
each  year.  Not  such  a  bad  present,  is  it? 

— On  December  1  Hartley  of  Washington  was  leading  the  forces  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,  and  Posey  of  Greenville,  Pilsch  of 
Washington  and  Stein  of  Atlanta  were  next  on  the  list  of  leaders. 

— Manager  W.  R.  Campbell,  Brooklyn;  Assistant  J.  J.  Macgowan, 
Brooklyn,  and  Agent  L.  E.  McGowan,  West  Philadelphia,  are  occupying 
leading  positions  in  their  respective  departments  with  the  Columbian 
National. 

. — The  Prudential  superintendents  who  lead  in  ordinary  for  the  year 
are:  Z.  T.  Miller,  New  York  No.  8;  J.  T.  McKenna,  New  York  No.  3; 
L.  F.  Miller,  Allentown;  J.  R.  Russell,  Pittsburg  No.  1;  S.  Gardiner, 
Jamestown. 

— For  the  week  of  November  27  the  leading  managers  of  the  Colonial 
were:  Williamsburgh,  Louis  Janson;  Harlem,  G.  A.  Latour;  West  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  B.  I.  Bowen;  Philadelphia,  inspector  in  charge;  New  York, 
J.  H.  Christopher. 

— In  these  closing  days  of  the  year  the  Prudential  superintendents  who 
are  leading  in  industrial  increase  for  the  year  are:  L.  F.  Miller,  Allen¬ 
town;  J.  M.  Mackintosh,  McKeesport;  J.  R.  Russell,  Pittsburg  No.  1; 
G.  S.  Wainwright,  Washington;  G.  J.  Wink,  Wilmington. 

— Assistant  G.  H.  Davis,  of  the  Buffalo  No.  1  district  of  the  Prudential, 
recently  secured  sixty  applications,  with  premiums  of  $6.30;  five  re¬ 
vivals,  for  35  cents;  five  ordinary  applications,  for  $4000.  He  averaged 
twelve  industrial  applications  and  $1000  ordinary  per  man. 

— Assistant  AV.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  East  St.  Louis  district  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential,  is  keeping  up  an  excellent  record  for  low  arrears.  On  a  debit  of 
$375,  the  gross  arrears  were  but  fifteen  per  cent.  Agent  Zimmerman  of 
his  staff,  with  a  debit  of  $63,  showed  two  per  cent,  and  Agent  Hill,  debit 
$67,  nine  per  cent. 

— “Industrial  Life  Insurance;  Its  History,  Statistics  and  Plans,”  is  the 
title  of  a  neatly  printed  book  from  the  press  of  The  Spectator  Company 
of  New’  York,  which  thoroughly  covers  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  insurance,  and  introduces  several  statistical  tables  of 
permanent  value.  These  tables,  commencing  with  1876,  trace  the  won¬ 
derful  growth  of  the  industrial  business  year  by  year,  while  the  informa¬ 


tion  as  to  premium  charges,  calculation  of  reserves,  policy  forms  and  the 
organization  and  handling  of  the  agency  force,  is  full  and  accurate.— The 
Underwriters  Review. 

— Agent  M.  J.  O’Neill,  of  the  Prudential  at  Cleveland  No.  2,  is  making 
an  exceptionally  good  showing.  Since  September  25  he  has  written 
$7.90  industrial  and  $5500  ordinary;  his  arrears  In  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $9.50;  his  collections  were  106  per  cent  on  a  debit  of  $87.44, 
and  his  advance  premiums  were  $91. 

— Peter  Egenolf,  otherwise  known  as  “Baron,”  gladdened  the  hearts 
and  ears  of  the  Prudential’s  Cleveland  staffs  by  a  visit  last  month.  His 
remarks,  which  are  always  so  inspiring  and  instructive,  were  received 
in  a  most  appreciative  manner  by  all  present  at  the  joint  meeting.  Mr. 
Egenolf  is  superintendent  of  the  New  York  No.  4  district. 

— The  Prudential  announces  the  following  recent  promotions  to  the 
rank  of  assistant;  B.  O.  Baker,  Manchester;  R.  J.  Payette,  New  Bed¬ 
ford;  J.  J.  Farrell,  Pottsville;  J.  M.  Williams,  Springfield;  D.  C.  Clarke, 
Louisville;  E.  L.  McHenry,  Vincennes;  C.  S.  McConnell,  Buffalo  No.  1; 
H.  H.  Bliss,  Rockford;  G.  F.  Lautenberger,  Baltimore  No.  2;  J.  E.  Tor- 
bitt,  Omaha. 

— The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  has  a  contest  going  on  in 
South  Carolina,  and  November  27  found  the  districts  in  this  order:  Rock 
Hill,  Newberry,  Piedmont,  Greenwood,  Sumter  and  Pelzer.  Rock  Hill 
shows  sixty-one  per  cent  lapse  for  the  month  of  November,  thus  missing 
the  medal.  Newbery  has  fifty  per  cent  lapse,  and  if  her  collections  reach 
ninety-eight  per  cent  she  will  hold  the  medal  for  December. 


I 

SURETY  MATTERS. 


— Frank  H.  Noble  of  Des  Moines  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  American  Surety  for  Iowa. 

— Edwin  McKinney  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Surety 
Underwriters  Association  and  L.  E.  Baker  of  the  .iKtna  Indemnity  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  place. 

— Col.  James  J.  Healy,  for  twenty-five  years  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  at  Chicago,  is  now  resident  assistant  secretary  of  the  National 
Surety  at  Chicago  and  head  of  the  contract  bond  department  in  the 
office  of  Joyce  &  Co. 

— Russell  H.  Potter  has  been  appointed  general  agent  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Surety  in  Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  New  York.  The  general 
agency  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed  with  Leslie  E.  Hooker, 
Ralph  M.  Smith  acting  as  local  attorney. 

— The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  has  just  rendered  a  decision  in 
which  it  holds  that  the  action  of  the  liquor  license  commissioners  in 
declaring  liquor  dealers’  bonds  forfeited  in  cases  of  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  license  is  conclusive.  A  large  number  of  licenses  have  re¬ 
cently  been  annulled  for  this  cause,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  action  of  the  commissioners  will  cost  the  companies 
several  thousand  dollars. 

— Because  of  complaints  made  by  certain  district  judges  in  Iowa  that 
some  surety  companies  are  slow  in  paying  claims.  State  Auditor  Carroll 
has  sent  the  following  letter  to  clerks  in  the  District  Court  in  each 
county  in  the  State:  “Desiring  to  be  fully  advised  whether  or  not  the 
fidelity  and  surety  companies  doing  business  in  this  State  settle  claims 
against  them  with  reasonable  promptness,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  inform  me  if  the  records  of  your  office  show  any  unpaid 
judgments  against  such  companies  from  which  the  right  of  appeal  has 
expired.  Please  give  title  of  case  and  date  of  rendition  of  judgment.” 
Seventy-five  replies  have  so  far  been  received,  and  in  these  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  three  complaints. 


—The  life  insurance  men  of  Montreal  have  formed  an  association  to  be  called 
the  Life  Underwriters  .Association  of  Montreal.  The  following  were  elected 
officers:  I’rcsident,  A.  11.  Vipond  of  the  New  York  Life;  vice-president,  J.  \V. 
Lambly,  Mutual  Life  of  Canada;  treasurer,  J.  F.  Stratton,  Equitable  of  New 
York,  and  secretary,  T.  J.  I’arkes,  Sun  Life  of  Canada.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  are:  B.  F.  Steben  of  the  Sun  Life;  J.  F.  Desmarais,  Great  Western; 
R.  B.  Foster,  North  American;  F.  Dubeau,  Royal  Victoria,  and  G.  E.  Williams, 
New  York  Life.  Judging  by  the  number  of  the  influential  agents  who  have 
joined,  the  success  of  the  organization  appears  assured.  Its  object,  as  stated  in 
the  constitution,  is  “the  promotion  of  good-will,  harmony  and  co-operation 
among  the  agents,  and  to  devise  and  give  effect  to  measures  for  the  protection 
of  their  common  interests.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Death  of  William  H.  Cheney. 

William  Haight  Cheney,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Home  of  New 
York,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Bast  Orange,  N.  J.,  of  heart  failure. 
Mr.  Cheney  had  been  at  his  office  that  day  and  left  for  home  in  ap¬ 
parently  good  health  and  spirits.  It  was  within  a  few  minutes  after 
leaving  his  house  for  the  club  that  he  was  taken  ill  and  returned  home. 
Mr.  Cheney  had  scarcely  been  seated  when  he  put  his  hand  over  his 
heart  and  died  instantly. 

Mr.  Cheney  was  born  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  and  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1873,  having  been  educated  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  civil  engineer.  After  some  experience  in  railroad  survey¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Cheney  entered  the  service  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  he  left  in  1881  to  become  assistant  State  agent  for  the  Home. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  in  1898,  and  secretary  in  1900. 

His  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his  associates  and  to  under¬ 
writers  generally.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  late  residence 
and  the  interment  took  place  on  Saturday  last  at  Glens  Falls. 


Committee  of  Twenty’s  Report  on  New  York. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
whose  work  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  S.  H.  Lockett,  secretary, 
has  issued  a  most  Important  and  exhaustive  report  upon  the  conditions 
now  existing  in  New  York  city  (boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx) 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  conflagration  danger  of  the  city.  The 
report  occupies  about  100  large  pages  and  goes  into  great  detail,  cover¬ 
ing  civic  government  and  affairs;  area;  population  and  growth;  principal 
industries;  topography;  streets;  fuel;  winds;  temperatures;  fire  record; 
water  supply;  fire  department;  fire  alarm  system;  fire  department  aux¬ 
iliaries  (salvage  corps,  fire  marshal,  police,  water  and  street  depart¬ 
ments,  etc.);  building  department;  explosives  and  inflammables;  elec¬ 
tricity;  congested  value  districts;  conflagration  hazard;  recommendations 
and  general  summary.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  maps 
illustrating  the  conflagration  hazard  and  location  of  fire  department 
equipment,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  water  supply. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  the  water  supply  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Maintenance  of  distribution  system  decidedly  inefficient,  but  im¬ 
proving;  supply  deficient,  danger  of  famine  in  dry  year;  distributing 
reservoirs  hold  4  days’  supply,  to  be  shortly  increased  to  one  week’s 
supply;  waste  large;  pressures  inadequate  (in  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  sections  of  Manhattan,  7  to  42  pounds,  average  26  pounds;  Bronx, 
average  33  pounds);  distributing  mains  too  small;  inspection  of  gate 
valves  lax;  hydrants  of  unsatisfactory  types,  poorly  maintained.  Fire 
Department:  Well  organized  -on  full-paid  basis;  strength  of  companies 
good;  number  of  engines  moderate,  but  deficient  in  size,  generally  in 
poor  condition;  ladder  service  generally  good;  chemical  service  slight; 
fire  boats  good;  supply  of  hose  and  minor  equipment  fair;  discipline  and 
methods  fair;  service  as  a  whole  efficient  and  powerful.  Fire  Alarm 
System:  Manhattan,  extremely  defective;  Bronx,  rather  unsatisfactory. 

Fire  Department  auxiliaries,  generally  fair;  outside  aid  powerful  and 
accessible.  The  general  summary  is  as  follows: 

Extreme  danger  of  serious  shortage  before  additional  sources  of  water 
supply  are  available,  with  pronounced  probability  at  all  times  of  local 
failure  of  supply  for  combating  serious  fires,  due  to  generally  faulty  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  and  especially  to  low  pressures  and  unsatisfactory 
types  of  hydrants.  Fire  department  powerful  and  generally  efficient. 
Fire  alarm  system  antiquated,  in  bad  condition  and  dangerously  un¬ 
reliable. 

Building  laws  are  comprehensive,  but  inadequate  to  meet  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth;  enforcement  good  only  on  superior  construction. 

Explosives  and  inflammables  properly  regulated  by  law,  but  force  in¬ 
sufficient  to  govem  hazardous  conditions. 

Electrical  conditions  generally  good,  except  old  installations  (being 
improved  by  underwriters)  and  in  electrical  subways. 

Potential  conflagration  hazard  present  in  high  degree  in  southeast 
end  of  Manhattan  and  in  part  of  wholesale  drygoods  district.  Bronx  haz¬ 
ard  mild.  Probability  hazard  in  Manhattan  follows  potential  hazard, 
except  in  drygoods  district,  where  great  care  and  watchfulness  have  re¬ 
duced  the  conflagration  danger.  Fire-stops  in  Manhattan  (except  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  for  a  conflagration  not  skirting  it)  are  deemed  ineffective. 
Great  average  height  of  buildings;  compact  blocks  frequently  with  bad 
interior  exposures;  narrow  streets;  unprotected  openings;  unavailability 
of  water  tor  third-alarm  fires;  deteriorated  alarm  system:  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  proper  handling  of  apparatus,  and  high  winds,  combine  to 


offset  a  “fire  department  of  magnificent  personnel,”  so  that  the  verdict 
is  that  ‘‘Manhattan  presents  a  situation  which  should  be  alarming  to  the 
country  at  large.” 


Middle  States  Life,  Fire  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Van  Houten  &  Sherwood  have  been  appointed  Jersey  City  agents  of  the 
Phoenix  Assurance  of  London. 

— The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  paid  a  claim  of  $100,000  on  the 
life  of  the  late  i’enjamin  F.  Clyde  of  Philadelphia. 

—On  November  28,  F.  ri.  Kingsbury,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Casualty, 
was  married  to  Miss  Hope  Macintosh  Chase  of  New  York. 

— R.  M.  Nevins,  formerly  with  the  Svea  of  Gothenburg,  succeeds  R.  H. 
Stuart  as  New  York  State  special  agent  of  the  National  Union  Fire  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

— Although  the  control  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Muir  &  Haughton,  the  present  officers  of 
the  company  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

— Owing  to  dangerous  local  conditions,  the  German-American  of  New  York 
has  notified  its  Buffalo  agents,  Clark  &  Groves,  to  discontinue  business  for  it. 
The  German  Alliance  withdrew  some  time  ago. 

— John  H.  Stoddart  of  the  New  York  Undei-writers  Agency  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  governing  committee  of  the  Middle  States  Inspection  Bureau, 
and  John  II.  Kelly  of  the  Westchester  Fire,  vice-chairman. 

— A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  proposition  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capital  of  the  company  from  $200,000  to  $400,000. 

— The  Delaware  of  Dover  has  increased  its  capital  to  $200,000  and  added 
$40,000  to  Its  cash  surplus.  The  company  proposes  to  enter  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  completed. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD. 


Death  of  Edward  Atkinson. 

Edward  Atkinson,  president  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  and 
a  well-known  political,  social  and  fire  insurance  economist,  died  sud¬ 
denly  last  Monday,  after  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion  which  affected 
the  heart.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Atkinson  W'as  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  educated  mostly  in 
private  schools.  Early  in  life  he  contributed  papers  and  pamphlets  on 
current  economic  subjects,  which  latter  he  studied  assiduously.  Later 
he  published  several  comprehensive  works  on  social,  political  and  insur¬ 
ance  economics.  He  w’as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  besides  being  connected  with  various  other  societies  and  clubs. 
Mr.  Atkinson  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Ph.D.  from  Dartmouth.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  several 
children. 


THE  WEST. 


Annual  Convention  of  Missouri  Local  Agents 

q’HE  Missouri  State  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  President 
George  D.  Markham  presided,  and  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
H.  M.  Blossom,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Fire  Insurance 
Agents.  W.  D.  Vandiver,  Missouri  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention,  and  in  referring  to  the  brokers’  law'  said  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  the  law  tested  in  the  courts,  and  if  upheld  he  would 
rigidly  enforce  the  statute.  President  Markham  advocated  organized 
effort  to  repeal  the  valued  policy  and  anti-coinsurance  laws,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  to  work  with  this  end  in  view.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  are:  George  D.  Markham,  president;  Jacob  F.  Lein- 
decker,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  F.  J.  Russell,  Jr.,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  H.  B.  Hardy  w'as  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 


Alleged  Violation  of  Michigan  Anti=Conipact  Law. 

Western  managers  who  had  been  called  upon  to  state  their  reasons 
for  withdrawing  their  companies  from  a  fire  insurance  agency  at  Bellaire. 
Mich.,  were  granted  a  hearing  on  Saturday  last  by  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  Barry.  The  managers  emphatically  denied  violation  of  the  State 
anti-compact  law,  but  contended  that  the  agent  in  question  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  preference  to  non-Union  companies,  and  as  a  result  the  business  of 
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the  Union  companies  had  1  ecome  unprofitable  and  fallen  off  considerably. 
It  is  believed  that  the  managers  wili  be  declared  innocent  of  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  violate  the  anti-compact  law. 


Meeting  of  Western  Life  Companies. 

At  the  Great  Northern,  Chicago,  December  5,  was  held  a  meeting  of 
executive  officers  of  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies  organized  in 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  lilinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Organization  was  effected  by  electing  J.  B.  Reynolds,  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Life,  chairman,  and  T.  W.  Blackburn,  counsel  of  the 
Bankers  Reserve  Life  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  secretary.  The  forenoon  was 
devoted  to  an  informal  discussion.  Committees  were  appointed  on  cre¬ 
dentials,  on  order  of  business  and  on  resolutions.  The  afternoon  session 
was  full  of  interest  and  discussion,  and  at  that  session  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  utmost  publicity  in  the  life  insurance 
business;  we  invite  the  closest  supervision  of  honest  public  officials;  we 
favor  such  uniformity  of  laws  in  the  several  States  as  shall  safeguard 
the  interest  of  policyholders,  avoid  abuses  and  acquaint  the  public  and 
policyholders  with  all  the  details  of  the  business.  We  believe  in  taking 
the  policyholders  into  the  confidence  of  the  management,  and  believe 
that  corrupt  officials  should  be  promptly  punished.  The  searchlight  of 
careful,  competent  and  honest  investigation  has  no  terrors  to  honest  life 
companies. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  gentlemen  present,  after  a  full  discussion, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  interference  with  State  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  life  insurance  companies,  that  Federal  supervision 
is  not  expedient  and,  we  believe,  is  unconstitutional,  and  under  existing 
conditions  we  are  opposed  to  it.  We  endorse  strict  State  supervision. 

In  support  of  this  resolution  we  suggest  the  following: 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  held  that 
inter-State  insurance  is  not  inter-State  commerce,  and  therefore  believe 
Federal  supervision  as  proposed  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  Congress 
cannot  make  that  commerce  which  is  not  commerce  by  a  simple  enact¬ 
ment  or  resolution 

2.  Federal  supervision  is  inexpedient  because  it  involves  years  of  ex¬ 
pensive  and  uncertain  litigation,  the  unsettling  of  fixed  principles  of  the 
legal  interpretation  of  policy  contracts  and  obligations,  and  may  seriously 
impair  the  securities  of  life  companies.  It  involves  the  enactment  of 
Federal  laws  which  will  conflict  with  laws  now'  in  force  in  the  several 
States  affecting  life  insurance,  and  it  refers  to  a  body  which  has  never 
legislated  upon  the  subject  a  question  which  for  fifty  years  has  been 
considered  the  sole  province  of  the  State  legislatures. 

3.  If  State  supervision  has  failed  through  the  incompetency  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  Commissioner,  this  is  an  argument  against  taking  from  the 
fifty  State  Departments  the  authority  and  power  to  protect  their  policy¬ 
holders.  If  a  State  Superintendent  can  be  venal  or  incompetent,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Superintendent  is  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and,  the  pow'er 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  his  shortcomings  would  affect  the  country  at 
large,  while  the  failure  of  one  State  official  can,  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  be  neutralized  and  ameliorated  and  corrected  by  those  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  States. 

4.  Supervision  of  life  insurance  and  life  insurance  companies  should 
be  free  from  partisan  political  influences,  and  fifty  State  Commissioners 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so  susceptible  to  partisan  political 
intrigue  as  a  single  appointee.  Furthermore,  State  Commissioners  can¬ 
not  under  any  conditions  become  the  creatures  of  combines,  trusts  or 
corporate  co-operation. 

5.  No  one  man  should  have  the  power  to  formulate  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  interpret  laws  and  execute  the  same  for  a  system  of  business 
transactions,  extending  throughout  the  nation  under  conditions  which 
vary  with  locality,  contracts  issued  under  laws  formulated  and  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  surrounding  them.  Any  change  at  the  present  time 
would  be  against  the  charters  of  the  respective  companies,  and  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  Interests  of  the  policyholders,  all  policies 
having  been  issued  under  existing  State  laws. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  chair  should  appoint  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  five,  the  chairman,  J.  B.  Reynolds  of  Missouri,  to  be  at  its  head. 
The  chair  appointed  Charles  E.  Dark  of  Indiana,  Samuel  Bosworth  Smith 
of  Tennessee,  George  B.  Peak  of  low’a,  and  B.  H.  Robison  of  Nebraska, 
as  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  On  motion  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  call  a  meeting  at  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  for  January  30, 
1906,  for  further  conference,  to  arrange  a  programme  for  discussion  and 
to  Invite  all  the  legal  reserve  companies  in  the  Western,  Southern  and 
Central  States  to  send  representatives  to  the  meeting,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  thereupon  adjourned. 

Companies  represented  -were  the  Missouri  State,  Kansas  City  Life, 
Security  Mutual  of  Nebraska,  Bankers  Reserve  of  Nebraska,  American 
Central  Life,  Meridian  Life  and  Trust,  Guaranty  Mutual  of  Iowa,  Volun¬ 
teer  State  Life,  Federal  Life,  Des  Moines  Life,  Central  Life,  Royal  Union 
Life,  Reserve  Loan  and  Register  Life  of  Iowa. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

— Tlic  American  Central  Life  has  moved  into  its  own  building  at  the  corner 
of  Market  street  and  Monument  itlnce,  Des  Moines. 

—The  firm  of  J.  E.  &  E.  C.  Wharf  of  Oiney,  general  agents  for  the  Illinois 
Life  in  Southern  Illinois,  is  to  be  dissolved,  J.  E.  Wharf  to  remain  in  Ulney 


and  E.  C.  Wharf  will  open  a  new  office  at  Danville,  as  general  agent  for  Eastern 
Illinois. 

— In  a  recent  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  has  decided  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  life  policies  cannot  be  levied  upon  to  satisfy  judgments. 

— David  L.  Caulkins  of  Cincinnati  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  at  Cleveland,  succeeding  E.  M.  France. 

— The  New  York  Life  is  said  to  have  deeided  to  close  its  Terre  Haute  branch, 
the  business  henceforth  to  be  handled  through  Indianapolis  and  the  Chicago 
office  of  issue. 

—Certain  interests  in  Ohio  are  desirous  of  having  a  law  passed  making  the 
organization  of  mutual  life  companies  easier,  and  providing  for  the  deposit  of 
the  reserve  with  the  State. 

—Sherwood  Gillespy,  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  reports  that  on  December  1  he  was  .$1,285,000  ahead  of  1904  business.  In 
the  last  two  months  a  gain  of  $166,500  was  made  over  the  corresponding  mopth? 
of  1904. 

—A.  J.  Heliker  has  icsigned  as  president  of  the  Central  Union  Life  and  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  company  to  Henry  Taylor  and  W.  S.  Baugh  of  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  treasurer  of  the  company  for  about  nine  months, 
and  W.  S.  Baugh  has  been  elected  to  fill  Mr.  Heliker’s  place  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

— On  December  6  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Life  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 
The  meeting  was  rendered  unusually  lively  in  consequence  of  violent  and  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  made  upon  solicitors  by  Willard  Mack  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual,  who  insisted  that  they  be  excluded  from  the  meetings  in  future  and 
that  the  association  be  made  up  only  of  managers.  Another  meeting  will  be 
held  to  discuss  the  question. 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  Western  of  I’ittsburg  and  the  L'nited  States  Lloyds  have  entered  Wis¬ 
consin. 

— The  Franklin  Fire  of  Philadelphia  has  re-entered  Missouri  through  Della- 
fiehl  I't  Snow,  its  former  agents. 

— The  Caledonian,  New  York  Underwriters  Agency  and  the  Agricultural  have 
joined  the  Western  Adjustment  Company. 

— C.  F.  Collins,  a  local  agent  at  Clinton,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  Traders  of  Chicago  for  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

— F'ollowing  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
Blanchard  anti-compact  law  in  Iowa,  the  State  and  local  boards  have  been 
disbantled. 

— Ci,  E.  I'lanigan  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Underwriters  for  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines. 

— The  Mississippi  Home  of  Vicksburg  has  withdrawn  from  the  Arkansas 
general  agency  firm  of  Adams  K-  Boyle,  but  will  continue  writing  business  in 
that  State,  all  agents  reporting  direct  to  the  home  office. 

— The  suit  commenced  by  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association  to  recover  the 
amount  of  its  assessment  for  patrol  purposes  from  the  Dubuque  Fire  and 
Marine,  has  been  dismissed,  the  company  having  paid  the  tax. 

— The  Indiana  League  of  Underwriters  has  elected  the  following-named  officers: 
Eugene  Coleman,  Warsaw,  president;  A.  B.  Hahn,  Richmond,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  A.  F.  Bolling,  Louisville,  second  vice-president;  George  H.  Rehm,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  secretary-treasurer. 

— Lloyd  V.  Watkins,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Western  of  Pittsburg,  will  be 
stationed  at  Chicago  and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  supervising  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  The 
company  has  disconlinutd  the  general  agency  under  Thomas  C.  Parsons  for 
Ohio  and  Michigan. 


THE  SOUTH. 


'  Changes  in  Southern  of  New  Orleans. 

The  old  officers  of  the  Southern  of  New  Orleans  will  continue  in  office 
until  February,  1906,  when  Robert  Dickson  will  become  president.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  company  Mr.  Dickson  elected  a  majority  of  the 
directors,  which  include  Robert  Dickson,  Arthur  G.  Langham,  Walter 
Danziger,  J.  H.  DeGrange,  Albert  Godchaux,  John  E.  Hendry,  George 
Lanaux,  John  S.  Mioton,  Jr.,  Scott  McGehee,  Julian  D.  Payne,  Robert 
Ross,  Edw'iu  Shelby,  George  N.  Thomson,  Robert  D.  Tweeddale,  Sol  Wex- 
ler  and  Charles  Weiss.  The  company  will  enter  New  York  and  other 
States  in  the  near  future. 


The  Situation  at  Birmingham. 

The  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  which  visited 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  last  week  is  stated  to  have  found  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  as  regards  that  city’s  fire  protection.  Instances  of  gross  care¬ 
lessness  in  building  construction,  poor  care  of  property  and  a  thoroughly 
inadequate  fire  protection  were  much  in  evidence.  In  fact,  conditions 
were  such  that  Chairman  Tupper  stated  that  unless  the  situation  was 
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radically  changed  for  the  better  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  no  longer  a 
question  of  rates,  I  ut  whether  the  companies  couid  afford  to  do  business 
in  the  city  on  any  terms.  The  two  pressing  needs  of  Birmingham  at 
present  are  an  efficient  fire  department  and  a  good  building  iaw,  properly 
enforced. 


Southern  Sprinklered  Risks  and  Mutual  Competition. 

The  special  committee  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  sprinkiered  risks  and  mutuai  competition  in 
the  association’s  territory  has  made  its  report  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee’s  report,  after  reviewing  past  methods  and 
measures  taken  in  connection  with  protected  risks,  continues  as  follows: 

As  to  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  proper  handling  of  this  class  we  suggest: 

(a)  'Ihe  creation  of  an  advisory  committee  which  shall  have  entire  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  risks  equipped  with  automatic  sprinkler  protection  of  a 
certain  grade  of  excellence  as  hereafter  provided. 

In  our  opinion,  this  advisory  committee  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  fairly 
represent  the  membership  of  the  association,  and  following  the  usual  practice,  we 
recommend  that  the  committee  be  composed  of  nine  insurance  companies,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association,  of  whom  four  shall  be  com¬ 
panies  which  do  not  have  Southern  departments,  but  supervise  their  Southern 
business  direct  from  their  respective  home  offices. 

In  order  to  insure  continuity  in  its  policy  and  work,  we  recommend  that  the 
advisory  committee  of  nine  divide  itself  into  three  classes,  consisting  of  three 
members  each,  of  which  one  class  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the 
second  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  third  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

(b)  The  abolishing  of  all  rules,  rates  and  forms  so  far  as  they  apply  to  risks 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinkler  protection  of  sufficient  excellence  to  entitle 
them  to  the  application  of  the  schedule  hereinafter  proposed.  This  is  intended 
to  remove  such  equipped  risks  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  electrical  bureau. 

(c)  The  adoption  of  the  schedule  commonly  known  as  the  “restricted  sprinkler 
schedule,”  under  which  sprinklered  risks  in  the  territory  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange  have  been  rated,  for  the  rating  of  all  such  sprinklered 
risks  located  in  South-Eastern  Tariff  Association  territory  under  such  forms  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  advisory  committee. 

(d)  Provision  to  insure  action  by  the  advisory  committee  which  will  result  in 
the  immediate  suspension  of  rates  (regardless  of  the  class  of  the  risks  involved), 
where  actual  mutual  competition  is  in  evidence.  (Note — This  is  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  suspension  of  rates  which  may  have  been  made  under  the  schedule 
recommended  in  section  C.) 

(e)  The  adoption  of  rules  of  procedure  which  will  delegate  all  authority  con¬ 
cerning  the  handling  of  equipped  risks,  both  as  to  rate  and  form,  to  a  properly 
trained  secretary  or  manager,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  This  officer,  subject  to  the  advice  and  control  suggested,  should  have 
full  power  to  negotiate  with  the  assured  direct  or  with  agents  or  brokers  con¬ 
trolling  individual  risks  concerning^  rates  and  forms  to  be  made  upon  risks 
which  are  equipped  or  are  to  be  equipped  with  sprinklers. 


Southern  Life  insurance  Notes. 

— B.  Frank  Crouse  has  been  chosen  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Maryland, 
succeeding  Lloyd  Wilkinson. 

— On  January  1,  the  Alabama  headquarters  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  will  be 
moved  from  Birmingham  to  Selma. 

— Palmer,  Rolfe  &  Webb  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  at  Memphis  for  Shelby  county. 

— The  American  Beneficial  Association  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  reorganizing 
on  a  stock  basis  and  will  apply  for  a  new  license  on  January  1. 

— The  Peoples  Life  and  Accident  of  Louisville  has  assigned,  and  a  receiver 
has  been  asked  for.  The  liabilities  amount  to  $87,000,  and  the  assets  are  practi¬ 
cally  nil. 

— Hughes  Waller  of  Morganfield,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super¬ 
visor  of  ageneies  for  the  Kentucky  department  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual,  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville. 

— The  Home  Life  of  New  York  will  enter  Mississippi  on  January  1,  and  all 
business  written  in  this  State  will  be  reported  through  the  Atlanta  office,  of 
which  C.  C.  McGhee,  Jr.,  is  manager. 

— The  Alabama  Department  has  licensed  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Association  of 
V’aldosta,  Ga.,  and  the  Southern  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  both 
companies  having  deposited  the  required  $5000. 

— The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Dawson,  Ga.,  is  being  organized 
on  the  assessment  plan.  J.  M.  Bell  is  to  be  president;  T.  E.  Gurr,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  L.  C.  Hoyl,  secretary  and  treasurer;  D.  C.  Pickett,  general  manager,  and 
S.  A.  Layless,  superintendent  of  agencies. 

—The  Union  Mutual  Life  of  Maine  will  open  a  monthly  payment  branch  in 
Georgia,  with  E.  T.  Malone,  who  has  been  with  the  Mutual  Benefit.  The  pre¬ 
mium  for  this  form  of  insurance  will  be  the  same  for  all  ages,  but  the  amount  of 
insurance  will  vary  according  to  age. 

— A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Company  of  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  authorizing  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  the  company  to  begin 
business  when  $100,000  is  paid  in.  It  will  write  life,  health  and  accident  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  stock  plan.  The  stockholders  are  widely  distributed  over  the  State 
and  W.  J.  Armfield,  E.  M.  Armfield  and  J.  A.  Turner  are  named  as  the  first 
board  of  directors. 

— A  bill  is  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  city  council  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  which  provides  for  a  license  tax  of  $50  on  all  life  companies  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  gross  income.  Reports  are  to  be  made  at  the 
first  of  each  October  of  gross  business  in  the  city,  and  a  penalty  of  $10  to  $100 
a  day  for  failure  to  do  so  is  fixed.  Each  agency  is  allowed  one  solicitor  and 
all  above  that  number  arc  to  be  taxed  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  charges 
$37.50  a  year. 

—The  Industrial  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  hitherto 
an  assessment  concern,  has  been  granted  a  new  charter  under  which  the  com¬ 
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pany  will  be  known  as  the  Atlanta  Industrial  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
operated  as  an  old  line  company,  with  $100,000  capital  stock;  $20,000  has  been 
deposited  with  the  State  treasurer.  J.  N.  McEachern  is  president,  and  R.  II. 
Dobbs,  secretary.  The  company  expects  to  enter  Missouri,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  next  year. 

Soathern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  Delaware  Fire  of  Philadelphia  has  entered  Texas. 

— Frank  B.  Marlow,  a  prominent  fire  insurance  man  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
dead. 

— H.  R.  Bright,  special  agent  of  the  Germania  Fire  for  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  has  resigned. 

— The  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  has  entered  Maryland  and  appointed  M.  O. 
Selden  its  agent  for  Baltimore. 

— Inspectors  in  Tennessee  are  making  rates  in  accordance  with  the  Dean 
schedule,  with  the  approval  of  Commissioner  Folk  and  in  line  with  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Attorney-General  of  that  State. 

— The  Seaboard  Fire  and  Marine  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  which  recently  com¬ 
menced  business  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000,  has  entered 
Arkansas.  The  company  will  enter  Louisiana  in  the  near  futvire. 

— At  the  coming  session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  it  is  reported  that  the 
distillers  of  that  State  will  cause  to  be  introduced  a  bill  seeking  to  do  away 
with  the  rate-making  power  of  the  Kentucky  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

— Governor  Beckham  of  Kentucky,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  E.  G.  Richards, 
United  States  manager  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile,  urging  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  fire  marshal  law  in  that  State,  practically  pledges  himself  to  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  such  a  measure. 

— The  North  Carolina  Fire  of  High  Point,  N.  C.,  has  been  granted  a  charter. 
The  new  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  and  will  commence 
business  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000.  W.  J.  &  E.  M.  Armfield,  bankers, 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  .are  interested  ip  the  company. 

— Proceedings  have  been  instituted  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Baltimore  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  United  Fire  of  Baltimore,  which  was  incorporated  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1899,  and  reinsured  its  outstanding  risks  in  the  National  Fire  of  Hartford 
in  1901.  The  bill  of  complaint  states  that  the  United  Fire  has  transacted  no 
business  since  May  14,  1901. 

— The  Atlanta-Birmingham  Fire  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Jefferson  Fire 
of  Philadelphia,  by  which  the  business  of  the  latter  company  will  be  handled 
for  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  This  plan  will  go  into  effect  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  Atlanta-Birmingham  will  represent  the  Jefferson,  not  only  for  reinsurance 
and  surplus  line,  but  for  direct  business  also  to  some  extent.  Probably 
Louisiana  and  Te.xas  will  be  adaed  to  the  above  list  of  States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mutual  Life  Affairs. 

During  the  past  week  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  selection  of  a  permanent  president,  resulting  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Tuesday  that  Charles  A.  Peabody  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  nominating  committee,  and  would  be  elected  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday.  Mr.  Peabody,  as  a  representative  of  the  interests  of 
William  Waldorf  Astor  in  this  country  and  in  many  other  important 
connections,  has  the  esteem  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  resignation  of  Generai  Manager  Robert  H.  McCurdy  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  Acting  President  Cromwell  has  announced  that  Louis  A. 
Thebaud,  of  the  agency  firm  cf  Charles  H.  Raymond  &  Co.,  has  also 
retired.  Among  the  many  rumors  in  circulation  is  one  that  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  Grannis  and  Gillette,  as  well  as  other  executive  officers  of  the 
company,  will  soon  retire.  Mr.  Cromwell  himself  has  declared  that  he 
will  resign  the  treasurership  when  the  new  president  is  elected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  Friday  last  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  showing  that  the  internal  investigation  will  continue  no 
matter  who  is  elected  president; 

Whereas,  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  at  a  meeting  held  October  25,  1905,  resolved  “that  a  committee  of 
three  be  and  they  hereby  are  appointed  as  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  organization,  management,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to 
report  from  time  to  time  to  this  board  their  recommendations  in  refer¬ 
ence  thereto,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  and  to  fill  vacancies”; 
and 

Whereas,  Said  committee  has  made  several  preliminary  reports,  w’hich 
have  been  adopted  and  acted  upon;  and 

Whereas,  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  on  December  6,  1905,  resolved 

“That  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gerry,  Truesdale,  Fish, 
Clarke  and  Jarvie  be  appointed  to  select  and  submit  to  this  hoard  a  can¬ 
didate,  or  candidates,  for  the  position  of  permanent  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,”  and  said  committee  has  this  day  re¬ 
ported  progress;  and 

Whereas,  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  election  at  this 
time  of  a  permanent  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
might  after  such  election  have  some  effect  in  the  way  of  limiting  the 
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authority  or  scope  ot  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  appointed  October 
25,  1905;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  a  permanent  president  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  if  it  should  take  place,  will  have  no  effect 
whatever  in  limiting  either  the  authority  or  the  scope  of  the  inquiries 
to  be  made  by  the  committee  appointed  on  October  25,  1905,  which  com¬ 
mittee  is  hereby  directed  to  go  on  with  the  matters  which  it  has  in  hand 
and  to  continue  to  report  to  this  board  from  time  to  time  as  heretofore. 

A  number  of  the  company’s  managers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
met  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York,  on  the  5th  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  that  the  head  of  the  domestic  agency  department  he  clothed 
with  executive  rather  than  delegated  authority. 

A  large  majority  of  the  managers  were  present  in  person,  while  the 
others,  who  could  not  attend,  expressed  their  sympathy  wTth  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  by  letter  or  telegram.  The  session  was  enthusiastic 
and  harmonious.  Resolutions  addressed  to  President  (pro  tempore) 
Frederic  Cromwell  were  unanimously  adopted,  urging  that  the  present 
efficient  superintendent  of  domestic  agencies,  George  T.  Dexter,  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  an  executive  position,  creating  a  place  for  that  purpose  it 
necessary,  and  expressing  the  general  conviction  of  the  managers  that, 
by  his  efficiency  and  success,  Mr.  Dexter  has  amply  demonstrated  his  fit¬ 
ness  and  qualifications  for  the  proposed  extension  ot  his  authority. 
There  was  no  suggestion  at  the  meeting  nor  in  the  resolutions  adopted, 
nor  was  it  in  the  thought  of  any,  to  seek  the  extension  of  the  powers  ot 
the  superintendent  ot  domestic  agencies  at  the  expense  of  displacing,  or 
in  any  manner  embarrassing,  any  other  officer  of  the  company. 


Georgia  Home  is  Extending  its  Field. 

One  ot  the  oldest  and  most  substantial  fire  insurance  companies  in  the 
South,  the  Georgia  Home  of  Columbus,  has  been  branching  out  consider- 
aby  of  late  in  the  North  and  East.  It  has  recently  entered  several  States, 
and  Territories,  including  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories,  and  has  made  some  notably  good  selections  in 
choosing  its  new  representatives.  Special  Agent  George  Pfouts  recently 
visited  the  Territories  named  and  personally  placed  agents  therein.  The 
Georgia  Home  had  $1,038,668  of  assets  and  a  surplus  to  policyholders  ot 
$526,487  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  its  premium  income  in  1904 
reached  $426,311.  The  company  has  always  borne  an  enviable  reputation, 
and  its  representation  is  a  good  card  for  an  agency.  Rhodes  Browm  is 
president,  and  Wm.  C.  Coart  is  secretary  of  the  Georgia  Home. 


Equitable  Life  Meeting. 

On  December  6  was  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Equitable  Lite,  and 
Sir  William  Mather  of  Manchester,  England;  Alexander  C.  Humphries, 
J.  Edward  Sw'anstrom  of  New  York,  and  Tom  Randolph,  president  of  the 
Commonw'ealth  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  were  elected  directors.  The 
following  members  of  the  board  were  re-elected:  Geo.  F.  Victor,  Wallace 
L.  Pierce,  Thos.  T.  Eckert,  Daniel  A.  Thompkins,  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
Thomas  Spratt,  Frank  S.  Witherbee,  Janies  McMahon  and  Eben  B. 
Thomas.  .Ml  of  these  except  Mr.  Eckert  and  Mr.  Cuyler  are  new  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  recently  elected  to  fill  vacancies.  Sir  William  Mather  is 
head  of  the  Salford  Iron  Works  at  Manchester,  and  a  former  member  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Humphries  is  president  of  Stevens  Institute  and  Mr. 
Swanstrom  is  a  lawyer  and  former  president  of  Brooklyn  Borough. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  resigned  from  the  board  ot  directors. 


Chance. 

JosEPir  Cohen  of  England  has  prepared  an  interesting  brochure  en¬ 
titled  “Chance:  A  Comparison  ot  Facts  with  the  Theory  of  Probabili¬ 
ties,”  published  by  Charles  &  Jiidwin  Layton.  He  claims  that  his  object 
is  to  endeavor  to  show  by  various  devices  that,  even  on  a  limited  scale, 
it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  that  a  comparison  of  facts  and  theory  marks 
a  comparatively  slight  divergence.  A  number  of  examples  are  given 
showing  tests  with  coins,  dice  and  cards.  The  price  of  the  work  is  $1, 
and  may  be  ordered  through  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street. 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


— The  Washington  Life  has  appointed  David  J.  White  manager  for  Rhode 
Island,  with  headquarters  at  Providence. 

— Governor  Cobb  of  Maine  has  named  Stephen  W.  Carr  for  reappointment  as 
Insurance  Commissioner. 

— The  Netherland  Fire  has  concluded  to  discontinue  business  in  this  country 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  except  as  regards  surplus  lines.  Affidavit 
risks  only  will  be  written  from  January  1. 

— Alleging  a  combination  by  which  exorbitant  rates  are  fixed,  the  city  council 
of  Montreal  recently  instructed  the  city  attorney  to  begin  proceedings  against 
the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  under  the  criminal  code  section 
dealing  with  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 


— J.  H.  Esinhart,  formerly  managing  clerk  for  the  late  Walter  Kavanagh,  and 
J.  McGuire,  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  cousin,  have  been  appointed  temporary  Montreal 
agents  for  the  German-American,  Scottish  Union  and  National  and  the  Roches¬ 
ter  German. 

— In  defense  of  the  deferred  dividend  plan,  the  New  York  Life  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  showing  that  the  total  of  its  deferred  dividend  policies  maturing  in 
November,  1905,  was  $783,769,  and  asks,  “Would  these  people  have  accumulated 
$783,769  in  any  other  way?” 

— The  New  Brunswick  Fire  has  appointed  C.  J.  Stovel  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
its  general  agent  for  the  Pacific  coast.  This  territory  will  cover  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Alaska,  New 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia. 

— Insurance  officials  of  several  -States  had  a  conference  with  the  President  at 
Washington  last  week,  to  urge  him  to  use  his  influence  to  have  a  uniform  State 
law  devised  covering  insurance,  to  be  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States. 
The  President  expressed  himself  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 


I’rooeertiiiAS  «f  Wediieurtay,  December  (!. 

Vice-President  George  D.  Eldridge  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  was  questioned 
further  regarding  old  assessment  policies  issued  by  the  company.  Specific  poli¬ 
cies  were  introduced,  upon  which  assessments  had  increased  from  year  to  year, 
in  accordance  with  the  increased  mortality  among  members.  He  testified  that 
$15,000  paid  to  the  firm  of  Boardman,  Platt  &  Soley  in  connection  with  the  rein¬ 
corporation  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  in  1901  went  into  the  general  expense  account 
instead  of  being  charged  to  legal  expenses.  The  itemized  bill  .rendered  by 
the  law  firm  at  this  time  included,  as  among  the  services  performed,  the 
framing  of  the  chapter  of  the  insurance  law  passed  in  that  year  under  which  the 
Mutual  Reserve  was  reincorporated. 

He  stated  that  the  payments  of  salary  to  Horace  Brockway,  proprietor  of  the 
Ashland  House,  who  gave  President  Burnham  of  that  company  $6000  in  1898, 
were  at  the  rate  of  ^00  a  week  from  March  26  to  June  4  of  that  year,  and  $200 
a  week  from  June  11  to  September  24.  This  made  a  total  of  $6500  that  Mr. 
Brockway  received  as  salary. 

THE  SECURITY  MUTUAL  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Charles  M.  Turner,  president  of  the  Security  Mutual  of  Binghamton,  testified 
relative  to  the  organization  of  that  company  as  an  assessment  company,  and  its 
reincorporation  as  a  legal  reserve  company.  In  the  original  organization,  Mr. 
Turner  and  Charles  F.  Tupper  had  a  contract  with  the  cornpany  under  which 
they  were  to  pay  all  e.xpenses  and  receive  the  membership  fees  and  annual 
dues.  In  the  first  three  years.  Turner  and  Tupper  received  no  compensation,  but 
had  to  advance  money  for  expenses.  As  the  company  increased  in  membership 
they  received  various  sums  for  their  services  until  1893,  when  Turner  received 
$32M.  Then  the  contract  was  abrogated  and  a  new  company  was  formed,  to  be 
known  as  the  Agency  and  Industrial  Company  of  Binghamton,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  provide  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  insurance  company. 

In  this  new  company  the  directors  were  George  W.  Dunn,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  committee;  William  G.  Phelps,  Israel  T.  Deyo,  and 
Cyrus  Strong,  Jr.,  of  Binghamton,  and  George  H.  Dunston  of  Buffalo.  Con¬ 
tracts  were  entered  into  by  which  the  agency  company  was  to  receive  annually;  5 
per  eent  on  the  gross  premium  reeeipts  of  the  life  insurance  company  in  con.sid- 
cration  for  its  services  in  financing  the  business  and  holding  the  life  company 
harmless  under  the  Turner  contract.  The  agency  company  was  capitalized  at 
$125,000. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  the  outstanding  insurance  in  force,  which  was 
$13,000,000  in  1894,  jumped  the  next  year  to  $20,000,000,  and  increased  steadily 
until  in  1904  it  amounted  to  $47,044,657.  The  premium  receipts,  which  were 
$227,907  in  1894,  increased  so  that  last  year  the  life  company  took  in  $1,452,425.  In 
like  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  agency  company  increased.  It  had  begun  in 
1894  with  a  3  per  cent  dividend.  The  following  year  it  paid  two  semi-annual 
dividends  of  4  per  cent  each,  and  for  a  succession  of  years  thereafter  paid  from 
4  to  4%  per  cent  semi-annually  until  1901,  when  its  second  semi-annual  dividend 
was  increased  to  5  per  cent. 

The  salary  of  President  Turner  had  increased  in  like  measure.  In  1894  he  got 
a  total  of  $3436  from  the  company.  Three  years  later  his  compensation  had 
crossed  the  $10,000  mark.  By  1901  it  was  $15,000,  and  in  1904  he  received  $20,184. 

In  1903  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  whereby  the  life  company,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  same  guarantees  that  had  existed  in  the  old  contract,  agreed 

to  turn  over  sufficient  money  to  thei  agency  company  to  enable  it  to  pay  a  12 

[ler  cent  dividend  on  its  capital  stock. 

Adjourned. 

Proceertings  of  'l'lnii-M«lny,  Depember  7. 

The  examination  of  President  Charles  M.  Turner,  of  the  Security  Mutual  of 
Binghamton,  was  continued.  The  inquiry  was  directed  largely  to  ascertaining 
the  forms  of  policies  issued  by  the  company  and  its  relations  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Binghamton. 

The  president  of  this  bank  is  W.  G.  Phelps,  a  director  of  the  Agency  and  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  which  furnishes  funds  to  the  life  company  when  needed,  and 
in  return  has  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock.  Mr.  Turner  is  also 

a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Binghamton,  as  are  Col.  Dunn  and 

Messrs.  Mannier  and  Jenkins  of  the  Agency  and  Investment  Company.  Mr. 
Turner  stated  that  the  life  insurance  company  held  200  shares  of  the  bank  stock, 
valued  at  $44,000,  and  that  its  deposits  with  the  bank  ran  from  $50,000  to  $159,000, 
with  an  average  balance  of  perhaps  $100,000.  The  interest  arrangement,  he  said, 
was  that  the  company  should  get  2  per  cent  on  balances  over  $30,000  and  nothing 
on  balances  below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Turner  also  testified  that  the  Security  Mutual  had  at  one  time  on  its  pay 
roll  as  consulting  actuary  Chief  Actuary  Kiefer  of  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  the  company  never  realized  that  there  was  any  impropriety 

in  retaining  Mr.  Kiefer  in  this  capacity.  He  testified  that  the  directors  of  the 

company  had  authorized  the  setting  aside  of  $2000  as  an  emergency  fund  out  of 
which  had  been  paid  various  incidental  expenses.  The  company  had  never  con¬ 
tributed  to  political  campaigns.  Several  relatives  of  the  president  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  company. 

MUTUAL  RESERVE  PAYMENTS  TO  HARPER’S  WIDOW. 

John  Hyland,  bookkeeper  of  the  Mutual  Reserve,  was  examined,  and  testified 
lli'at  the  widow  of  ex-President  Harper  of  that  company,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Emma 
Dorman,  is  still  getting  commissions  equal  to  one-third  of  20  cents  on  every 

thousand  of  the  insurance  in  force  that  was  written  up  to  July  2,  1894.  This  is 
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under  the  clause  in  President  Harper’s  will  leaving  to  his  wife  one- 
third  of  the  interest  that  he  had  on  the  company’s  business,  and  Mrs.  Dorman, 
Jo  file  present  time,  has  received  since  1894  $134,067  under  this  agreement. 

William  A.  Butts,  a  paymaster  of  the  Mutual  Reserve,  was  another  witness. 
He  testified  that  on  November  4,  1896,  he  had  signed  a  voucher  for  $8000,  had 
drawn  the  money  and  had  handed  it  over  to  President  Burnham  for  some  con¬ 
tingent  expenses  the  character  of  which  he  did  not  know.  Butts  said  that  so 
far  as  he  knew  Burnham  never  made  any  accounting  of  this  $8000,  an&  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  payment  w'ere  never  explained  to  him. 

Adjourned. 

Pi*ocee<liiigs  of  Friday,  December  S. 

Unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings  because  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  purchaser  of  James  H.  Hyde’s  502  shares  of  the  stock 
of  the  Equitable,  was  to  be  examined. 

WHY  MR.  RYAN  BOUGHT  EQUITABLE  CONTROL. 

In  answer  to  questions  by  counsel  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Ryan  frankly  ex¬ 
plained  his  motives  in  buying  the  Equitable  stock,  and  gave  particulars  as  to  his 
views  of  future  management.  His  testimony  was.  voluminous,  owing  to  the 
searching  nature  of  the  inquiries  put  to  him.  Mr,  Ryan  said  that  he  had  paid 
the  $2,500,000  for  the  502  shares  of  the  Equitable’s  capital  stock  directly  to  James 
IT.  Hyde.  He  had  borrowed  money  to  make  the  payment,  but  not  from  any  in¬ 
surance  company,  and  none  of  his  Equitable  stock  had  been  put  up  as  collateral 
for  the  loans.  He  declared  that  no  person  except  himself  had  contributrd  a 
dollar  to  the  purchase  price.  Mr.  Ryan  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Equitable  charter  which  limits  the  annual  dividends  on  the  Equi¬ 
table  stock  to  7  per  cent. 

O.  Upon  what  basis  did  you  calculate  the  value  of  the  502  shares?  A.  I  did 
not  calculate  the  value. 

8.  Did  you  estimate  in  any  way  the  market  value  of  the  shares?  A.  No,  .sir. 

.  Or  did  you  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  shares?  A.  No,  sir.  I  had 
very  large  interests  that  w'ere  sure  to  be  affected  seriously  by  any  disturbance 
in  the  financial  situation  or  confidence  in  New  York,  or  any  disaster  that  might 
come.  I  saw’  in  the  virtual  certainty  of  a  receivership  of  the  Equitable  Life  such 
a  disaster  impending  unless  the  factional  differences  in  the  company  among  the 
directors  and  the  management  should  be  radically  changed.  To  avert  this  and  to 
prevent  the  frightful  losses  that  would  occur  from  the  violent  breaking  up  of  the 
Equitable,  not  only  to  the  policyholders,  but  to  the  financial  community  at 
large — myself  as  well — I  thought  that  some  one  ought  to  undertake  the  business, 
or  in  some  way  stop  the  trouble  that  might  ensue.  The  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  large  insurance  companies  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  proper  position. 
I  mean  the  financial  people  down  town.  I  had  never  had  any  connection  with 
the  three  big  insurance  companies,  except  as  a  policyholder  in  each,  and  I  felt 
therefore  free  to  act. 

My  theory  about  success  in  America  is  that  a  man  is  not  judged  sq^  much  by 
what  he  has  as  he  is  by  what  he  does,  and  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  thing  worth 
doing.  My  first  idea  was  to  get  together  a  number  of  policyholders  who  would 
take  this  company  out  of  the  hands  in  which  it  was  going  to  destruction  and 
give  it  a  clean  management,  economical  and  efficient,  and  restore  its  prosperity 
for  the  benefit  of  all  honest  interests.  I  soon  concluded  that  the  amounts  that 
could  be  obtained  from  disinterested  people— people  who  have  no  axes  to  grind— 
would  be  very  small,  so  I  concluded  to  do  it  myself. 

On  buying  the  stock,  I  determined  never  to  exercise  the  voting  powder  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  directors  of  the  company  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  that 
I  w’ould  select  trustees  of  such  high  character  that  their  methods  could  not  be 
questioned.  Accordingly,  I  instructed  my  counsel  to  draw  up  a  deed  of  transfer 
of  that  power  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  his  purpose  was  set  forth  at  the  time  in  letters  written  to 
each  of  the  prospective  trustees  of  the  stock  and  to  Paul  Morton.  The  letters 
to  the  trustees  were  made  public  some  time  ago;  that  addressed  to  Mr.  Morton 
was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  is  as  follows: 

“Hon.  Paul  Morton,  120  Broadw’ay,  New  York: 

“Dear  Sir — Confirming  what  I  have  already  said  to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his 
associate  trustees,  I  have  to  say  that  my  stock  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  was  not  bought  with  the  view  to  resell,  and  is  not,  and  will  not,  be 

offered  for  sale,  nor  would  I  under  any  circumstances  sell  it  except  to  the 

society  or  under  some  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  and  its  policyholders. 

If,  however,  you  find  it  desirable  in  carrying  out  your  plans  for  the  benefit  of 

the  society  to  retire  that  stock  or  to  acquire  it  for  the  whole  body  of  the  policy¬ 
holders,  it  will  be  at  your  disposal  at  precisely  what  it  cost  me,  with  4  per  cent 
interest;  that  is  to  say,  $2,500,000,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  from  June  10,  1905, 
less  any  dividend  received  in  the  meantime.  Very  p  ryAN  ” 


HE  MAKES  NO  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TRUblEES. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  he  had  not  since  the  execution  of  the  trust  deed  made  any 
suggestion  to  any  person  as  to  who  should  be  elected  to  the  Equitable’s  direc¬ 
torate.  The  trustees  do  not  consult  with  him  as  to  his  wishes  in  the  maUer. 
J\lr  Ryan  had  not  made  any  lecommendations  to  the  trustees  even  in  regard  to 
the  twenty-four  minority  members  of  the  board  who  represent  the  stock  in¬ 
terests.  That,  according  to  the  deed  of  trust,  was  left  in  the  sole  discretion  of 

the  trustees.  .  .  ,  ,•  i  u  » 

Mr  Ryan  said  that  the  trustees  were  not  obliged,  in  naming  the  policyholders 
representatives,  to  select  the  men  designated  by  the  largest  number  of  policy¬ 
holders.  This  scheme  of  leaving  the  trustees  free  without  reference  to  the  actual 
wishes  of  the  majority  policyholders  was  adopted,  Mr.  Ryan  said,  to  prevent 
any  unfit  person  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  board.  It  was  conceivable 
that  such  a  person  might  succeed  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  through  an  active  campaign.  It  was  Mr.  Ryan  s  Mea  that  the  trustees 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  policyholders,  and  then  should 
exercise  their  own  judgment.  He  regarded  that  as  a  much  safer  plan  than  to 
allow  the  election  to  be  controlled  by  the  chance  votes  of  the  majority  of  pohey- 

''°Mr'^^Ryan  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  vote  upon  his  Equi¬ 
table'  stock,  and  that  he  did  not  actually  have  the  title  to  it  under  the  trust 
arrangements.  He  could  not  remember  whether  the  check  for  dividends  came 
directly  from  the  society  or  through  the  trustees.  ,  ,  „  ,  •  j 

Mr  Ryan  declared  that  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement  had  all  been  carried 
out  by  him  in  actual  practice,  that  the  facts  correspond  to  the  forms  of  the 
agreement,  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  Justice  O’Brien  and  Mr,  Westinghouse,  as  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  legal  title  of  the  majority  of  the  stock,  have  the  sole  right  to  elect 
the  board  of  trustees. 

FEARED  A  GREAT  FINANCIAL  PANIC. 

O  Now  I  wish  you  would  explain  a  little  more  fully  how  it  was  that  you 
were  willing  to  pay  $2,500,000  for  stock  that  you  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees 
with  full  voting  power  where  vou  can  exercise  no  control  over  it  whatever  and 
where  you  get  at  the  utmost  7  per  cent  annual  dividends  upon  the  par  value. 
A.  Well,  I  did  it  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  Mr.  Hughes,  referred  to  m  my 
somewhat  lengthy  answer  above.  ,  a  r 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  contribution  for  peace  and  prosperity.''  A.  l 
thought  I  was  doing  a  great  public  service.  „ 

O  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  you  were  actuated  simply  by  the  motive 
of~rendering  a  public  service?  A.  And  to  prevent  what  I  consider— what  1 
feared  would  be  the  most  tremendous  panic  that  this  country  has  ever  seen  it 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 


y.  Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  you  can  get  your 
money  back?  A.  Never. 

Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Ryan’s  willingness  to  execute  the 
trust  deed  which  practically  allows  policyholders  to  elect  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
fifty-two  directors  could  be  taken  by  the  committee  to  indicate  that  if  legislation 
should  be  had  he  would  be  willing  to  see  a  provision  made  for  the  election  by 
the  policyholders  according  to  law  of  the  majority  of  the  board.  Mr.  Ryan  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  committee  should  so  regard  his 
action. 

e.  You  are  willing  to  go  on  record  absolutely  to  that  effect?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  And  if  the  courts  decide  that  the  legislature  can  give  the  policyholders  the 
right  to  vote  for  directors  and  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board,  you,  as  the 

owner  of  the  majority  of  stock,  will  interpose  no  objection  to  such  action  on  the 

part  of  the  legislature?  A.  None  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  1  will  aid  it  all 
I  can. 

Mr.  Ryan  testified  that  the  three  trustees  received  no  compensation,  and  that 
they  felt  they  were  performing  public  duty.  Mr.  Ryan  said  that  Mr.  Hyde 
wanted  more  than  $2,500,000  for  his  stock.  Mr.  Ryan  declared  that  in  his  de¬ 
cision  to  purchase  the  stock  he  had  not  been  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  idea 
that  he  might  have  an  interest  in  the  surplus  of  the  society. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  a  plan  for  stock  retirement,  if  one  that  is  legal  can  be 

devised?  A.  Well,  I  think  great  consideration  should  he  given  to  that,  Mr. 

Hughes,  in  behalf  of  the  policyholders.  I  think  stock  ownership  is  a  matter  of 
great  consideration. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that?  A.  Because  somebody  is  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company. 

O.  Your  idea  is  that  the  stock  investment  would  provide  some  security  of 
conservative  management?  A.  Not  so  much  that,  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
ownership  of  that  stock  when  trusteed  as  it  is  is  very  great,  and  I  think  that 
the  working  out  of  the  plan  under  which  the  three  trustees  were  appointed  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  mutual  life  insurance  companies  or  to  stock  companies. 


TRLTST  TO  BE  PERPETUATED. 


Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Ryan  appreciated  the  fact  that  this  trust 
agreement  would  terminate  in  five  years,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  there 
would  be  no  machinery  for  its  continuance.  Mr.  Ryan  replied  that  he  had  in¬ 
structed  his  counsel  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the  trust  shall  be  perpetuated. 
“My  intention  is,”  he  said,  “that  I  shall  never  exercise  the  voting  power  of  that 
stock,  nor  any  heirs  of  mine.” 

Mr.  Ryan  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  owning  that  stock 
either  as  trustee  or  otherwise  carried  with  it  safeguards  that  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  life  insurance  than  in  mere  so-called  mutual  companies.  Counsel 
asked  whether  if  legislation  providing  for  stock  retirement  should  be  attempted 
the  witness  would  oppose  it,  and  Mr.  Ryan  replied  that  he  had  not  considered 

MR.  RYAN  PURCHASED  ADDITIONAL  SHARES. 

Mr.  Ryan  testified  that  he  had  bought  eighty-seven  shares  of  stock,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  502  shares  which  he  got  from  Mr.  Hyde.  He  paid  $2500  a  share  for 
the  block  of  eighty-seven.  This  was  stock  purchased  by  Equitable  officers  with 
proceeds  of  the  “yellow  dog”  fund.  Mr.  Ryan  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
that  fund  except  that  the  eighty-seven  shares  of  stock  were  in  it.  Mr.  Ryan 
bought  the  Equitable  stock  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  some  of  the  directors. 
He  sold  the  stock  to  the  directors.  t-  •  vi  u  • 

Mr.  Ryan  testified  that  it  was  merely  a  coincidence  that  the  Equitable  chair¬ 
manship  was  offered  to  Paul  Morton  at  the  same  time  that  he  _was  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  Later  Mr.  Ryan  made  it  a  condition  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  that  Mr.  Morton  should  be  elected  chairman,  and  that  every  officer  of  the 
company  should  put  his  resignation  in  Mr,  Morton’s  hands. 

“The  purchase  was  made  on.  Thursdav  night  at  my  house,”  said  the  witness, 
“and  on  Friday  Mr.  Morton  was  elected,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  gave  Mr. 
Hyde  a  check  for  the  stock.”  ,  ,  ,,  aa 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  he  also  made  it  a  condition  of  the  sale  that  Mr.  Morton 
should  have  a  free  ha,nd  to  reorganize  the  society.  Mr.  Morton  has  talked  with 
him  from  time  to  time  about  the  men  in  the  society,  but  _Mr.  Ryan  has  never 
made  any  suggestions  as  to  its  management.  ISIr.  Ryan  said  that  he  was  sorry 
that  Mr.  Morton’s  name  had  conic  up  for  the  chairmanship  when  it  did.  hut 
that  when  he  heard  that  the  Equitable’s  suh-coiiimittee  had  already  approached 
him  in  regard  to  the  matter  he  also  went  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Ryaii  said  that  he  would  probably  have  released  Mr.  Morton  from  his 
obligation  to  him  even  if  he  hadn’t  bought  the  Equitable  stock.  The  obligation 
that  he  referred  to  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morton  had  agreeed  to  manage  Mr. 
Ryan’s  subway  enterprise. 


DOES  NOT  CONTROL  MANAGEMENT. 

O.  What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  bring  out  fully  and  completely  is 
whether  you  as  owner  of  the  stock  through  the  executive  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  really  controlling  the  management  of  the  Equi¬ 
table?  A.  I  am  not  in  any  way.  ,  t-  ■  i  i  n* 

Mr.  Ryan  denied  that  loans  had  been  made  by  the  Equitable  for  the  benefit 
of  any  enterprise  in  which  he  was  interested.  Mr.  Ryan  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  within  a  year  would  become  just  as 
much  interested  in  selecting  good  men  for  the  directorate  as  are  the  share¬ 
holders  of  a  railroad  company. 


MR.  HARRIMAN  WANTED  TO  JOIN  IN  THE  PURCHASE. 

O.  After  you  had  purchased  the  Equitable  stock,  was  there  any  proposition  to 
share  the  ownership  with  you?  A.  Am  I  obliged  to  answer  that. 

Q.  I  think  you  ought  to.  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  E.  H.  Harriman  desired  to  shaic 
the  purchase  with  me,  and  I  refused  to  permit  that. 

O.  Did  Mr.  Harriman  make  any  proposition,  and,  if  so,  wny  dicl  you  retuse 
to"allow  him  to  share  in  the  risk?  A.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  did  not 
want  any  persons  in  it  besides  myself;  I  did  not  want  to  be  hampered  in  my 
plans  in  regard  to  trustees,  and  another  reason  was,  I  did  not  think  that  any¬ 
body  who  had  been  connected  as  a  director  with  any  of  the  large  companies 
should  have  an  interest  in  this.  .  t  ,  ,  .1  • 

O.  How  long  was  it  after  you  bought  Mr.  Hyde  s  stock  that  this  mattei  came 
up~with  Mr.  Harriman?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  day  I  bought  it. 

O.  Immediately  after  its  announcement?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
imlnediately  after  its  announcement.  I  rather  think  it  was  before  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  publicly.  ^  11  1  •  X  I 

O  What  did  Mr.  Harriman  say  to  you  to  influence  you  to  allow  him  to  snare 
'  in'^the  purchase?  A.  Why,  1  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer 
a  question  like  that — to  characterize  or  state  a  conversation  I  had  privately  with 

Mr.  Harriman.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Counsel  suggested  that  Mr.  Ryan  could  state  the  substance  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  but  Mr.  Cravath,  Mr.  Ryan’s  counsel,  interrupted.  ,  ,  , 

“I  will  just  state.  Mr.  Chaiiman,’’  said  he,  “that  I  feel  bound  to  say  to  my 
client,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  while  he  should  testify  most  fully  to  what  he  did  and 
what  he  planned  to  do,  he  cannot,  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so  voluntarily,  be 
reauired  to  attempt  to  state  conversations  which  Mr.  Harriman  or  any  other 
man  had  with  him — purely  unofficial  conversations.  Mr.  Ryan  is  entitled  to  that 

^^Co^nsel  for  the  committee  replied  “that  I  deem  the  matter  important 
aspects  In  the  first  place,  that  the  committee  may  understand  the  motive  which 
mav  actuate  those  who  desired  to  obtain  control  of  the  stock  of  the  insurance 
company,  and  the  proceedings  which  may  be  taken  to  acquire  it;  and,  secondly, 
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that  we  may  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  there  was  any 
suggestion  that  life  insurance  conditions  in  this  State  would  be  investigated  if 
Mr.  Kyan  did  not  accede  to  Mr.  Ilarriman’s  request.  I  think  that  we  should 
have  full  light  upon  the  transaction,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ryan  will  feel  that  he 
can  do  another  public  service  by  advising  the  committee  fully.” 

Chairman  Armstrong  suggested  that  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  director  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  at  the  time  when  he  made  his  proposition  to  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cravath  re¬ 
plied  that  Mr.  Harriman  had  resigned  several  days  before  that  occurred,  but 
he  did  not  know  whether  his  resignation  had  been  accepted. 

MR.  RYAN  DECEINES  TO  ANSWER. 

“1  should  think,”  said  Mr.  Ryan,  “that  Mr.  Harriman  should  testify  as  to 
his  motive.” 

“It  would  not  be  proper,  of  course,”  rejoined  counsel,  “that  you  should 
characterize  anything  that  took  place,  and  my  question  was  not  intended  to 
elicit  anything  more  than  what  was  said  and  done,  and  if  you  could  not  recall 
exactly  what  was  said,  the  substance  of  what  took  place.” 

“Well,  unless  I’m  obliged  to  answer,  I  ask  to  be  excused,”  said  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  would  sul)mit  the  matter  to  the  committee,  adding 
that  he  deerned  it  a  proper  inquiry.  Chairman  Armstrong  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  question,  and  counsel  said  that  he  would  put  the  inquiry  in  a  form  that 
could  meet  any  possible  objection  by  merely  asking  the  witness  to  state  what 
was  said  and  done  in  connection  with  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Harriman. 

“You  are  entitled  to  my  advice,  Mr.  Ryan,”  said  Mr.  Cravath,  “that  you  are 
not  required  as  a  witness  to  attempt  to  state  the  substance  or  attempt  to  repeat 
any  statements  made.” 

Chairman  Armsrong  interrupted  with  this  question; 

“Do  you  advise  him  in  that  way,  Mr.  Cravath,  also  upon  the  plain  question  of 
relating  what  his  best  recollection  was  of  what  was  said  and  done  between 
him  and  Mr.  Harriman  relative  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  acquiring  an  interest  in  this 
stock?” 

“In  so  far  as  the  question  may  call  upon  the  witness  to  state  here  what  w'as 
said  to  him  by  another  person;  that  person  being  Mr.  Harriman,”  was  Mr. 
Cravath’s  reply. 

“We  are  not  seeking,”  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  “for  his  inference  or  his  opinions, 
but  for  the  facts  according  to  his  best  recollection.” 

“My  view,  Mr.  Chairman,”  replied  Mr.  Ryan's  counsel,  positively,  “is  that  he 
is  not  required  as  a  witness  in  this  inquiry  to  state  what  Mr.  Harriman  or  any 
other  man  said  to  him  in  private  conversation.  Ite  will  testify  freely  as  to  the 
facts,  as  to  his  own  motives  and  his  own  purposes.” 

“Mr.  Ryan,”  said  Senator  Armstrong,  addressing  the  witness,  “the  committee 
directs  you  to  answer  the  question.” 

“I  will  answer  it  so  far  as  to  state  that  I  refused  to  share  the  purchase  with 
Mr.  Harriman,”  replied  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Harriman  say  to  you  in  connection  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Cravath — My  opinion  is  that  you  are  not  required  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  refuse? 

The  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer,  on  the  advice  of  counsel. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harriman  say  that  there  would  be  any  result  injurious  to  your  in¬ 
terest  in  case  you  refused  to  admit  him  to  share  in  the  ownership? 

Mr.  Cravath — I  give  you  the  same  advice,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  you  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  that  question. 

The  question  was  read  again,  at  the  direction  of  Chairman  Armstrong,  who 
said; 

“That  question  you  refuse  to  answer?” 

“I  do,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,”  was  the  witness’s  reply. 

“Did  Mr.  Harriman,”  asked  Mr.  Hughes,  “say  to  you  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  or  that  steps  would  be  taken  to 
have  an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  either  House  of  any 
insurance  conditions  or  insurance  companies  if  you  did  not  permit  him  to  share 
in  the  ownership?” 

“The  same  advice,”  said  Jlr.  Cravath. 

“He  did  not  say  that,”  replied  Mr.  Ryan. 

O.  Now,  did  he  say  that  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  or  any  official 
or~officer  of  the  Government  would  be  taken  in  the  event  you  refused  to  accede 
to  his  request? 

Mr.  Cravath — I  advise  you  not  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer,  on  the  same  grounds. 

MR.  RYAN  WANTED  NO  PARTNER.S. 

“Now,  Mr.  Ryan,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “I  think  you  will  be  entirely  free  to 
state  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Harriman.” 

“Well,  I  told  Mr.  Harriman  I  wanted  to  be  free,  and  did  not  want  any  part¬ 
ners  in  the  transaction.” 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  why?  A.  My  principal  reason  was  that  I  wanted  to  make 
this  trust  deed  in  my  own  way. 

O.  Did  you  tell  him  that?  A.  I  did. 

C.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Cravath — I  advise  that  you  are  not  reejuired  to  answer,  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  Witness — The  same  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

“Mr.  Ryan,”  said  Senator  Armstrong,  “the  committee  docs  not  want  you  to 
think  that  it  is  seeking  to  be  officious  in  the  matter.  It  thinks  you  performed 
a  great  public  service,  and  is  only  seeking  to  get  you  to  complete  that  service.” 

“I  still  feel  I  should  not  be  required  to  answer.”  was  the  reply. 

“The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  question  which  is  asked  in  regard 
to  what  Mr.  Harriman  said  to  you.  Do  you  still  refuse?” 

“I  still  refuse,  on  advice  of  counsel.” 

O.  You  understand,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  the  object  of  these  questions  is  not  to 
crribarrass  you.  I  am  sure  the  committee— I  know  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  your 
position  in  being  asked  to  state  what  was  said  to  you  in  a  conversation  of  this 
sort,  and  I  would  not  ask  the  question  if  it  were  not  that  I  deemed  it  of  public 
importance  that  a  matter  of  that  sort  should  he  brought  out,  if  there  is  anything 
at  all  in  what  has  been  currently  reported.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  an  additional 
question,  and  that  is  this;  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Harriman  in  words  or  sub¬ 
stance  that  you  did  not  care  what  he  or  any  one  else  might  do,  that  you  proposed 
to  carry  out  your  original  plans?  A.  I  don’t  remember.  For  several  days  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Harriman  and  me  were  quite  strained,  and  I  would  not 
undertake — it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me— to  remember  everything  I  said. 

Q.  Well,  in  substance,  did  you  say  that  to  him— that  you  proposed  to  carry  out 
your  original  plans,  regardless  of  what  he  or  any  one  else  might  do  in  the  matter? 
A.  I  think  it  is  likely  I  did. 

O.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  interview  with  Mr.  Harriman?  Oh,  I  had 
a  great  many.  .  i 

O.  Easting  over  what  period?  A.  Several  days. 

O.  That  was  several  days  between  the  date  of  the  purchase  and  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  trust  deed?  A.  Well,  it  was  several  days  from  the  date — per¬ 
haps  I  can  explain  it.  I  bought  this  stock  on  Thursday  under  certain  conditions. 
T  was  to  pay  when  certain  conditions  were  complied  with,  and  T  think  it  was  on 
the  next  day,  or  perhaps  Friday,  perhaps  on  Saturday,  and  from  that  time  for 
perhaiis  a  week  Mr.  Ilarrinian  and  1  had  various  interviews. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  stock  did  he  wish  to  acquire  or  ask  to  take?  .\.  Well,  I 
guess  he  would  have  taken  anv  part  of  it  he  could  get. 

().  Did  he  want  one-half  of  it?  A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  Harriman  was  willing  to  jiay  him  at  the  same  rate  tor  the 
stock  wliich  he  had  paid  in  purchasing  it  from  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  nobody  other  than  Harriman  sought  to  participate  m  the 


ownership  of  the  stock,  and  that  he  had  been  approached  by  no  other  than 
Harriman  himself  in  regard  to  the  Harriman  proposition. 

Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Harriman  had  approached  him  after  the 
interviews  in  the  week  succeeding  the  date  of  purchase. 

“Oh,  our  relations  were  re-established,  and  are  very  pleasant  now,”  said  Mr. 
Ryan. 

Q.  I  meant,  has  he  sought  to  acquire  any  stock  of  the  Equitable  since  that 
time?  A.  Oh!  no;  he  became  satisfied  that  I  would  not  part  with  that  stock  to 
him  or  anybody  else. 

WHERE  THE  ADDITIONAL  SHARES  CAME  FROM. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  any  claim  that  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company  had  against  Mr.  Alexander  or  Mr.  Jordan  or  Mr. 
Hyde?  A.  No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Hyde  and 
Mr.  Alexander  or  others  to  take  up  the  account  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  known  as  the  J.  W.  Alexander  No.  3  account?  A.  Nothing 
further  than  that  I  understood  that  this  stock  was  in  this  loan. 

Q.  That  is,  this  stock  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  loan, 
in  part?  A.  That  is  the  only  information  1  had  about  it.  The  stock  came  from 
that - 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Did  you  have  any  negotiations  with  reference  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  claim  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  stated  your  entire  relation  to  the  matter?  A.  It  was  simply 
the  purchase  of  this  stock.  This  stock  was  in  the  loan,  and  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  an  amount  of  stock  that  would  qualify  a  great  many  directors. 
You  see,  five  shares  of  stock  are  necessary  to  be  owned  by  a  director  to  qualify 
hirmas  a  director. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  get  that  stock  without  interfering  with  a  majority  of  the 
stock?  A.  If  I  had  not  bought  that  stock  I  could  not  have  carried  out  my  in¬ 
tentions  in  regard  to  a  deed  of  stock,  or  bought  the  other  stock. 

p.  Then  you  sold  this  stock  to  the  trustees  who  qualified?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
thmk  1  have  a  little  left;  it  is  probably  about  all  gone  by  this  time,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cravath — All  but  twelve  shares. 

MR.  RYAN’S  INTEREST  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  LIFE. 

In  response  to  questions,  Mr.  Ryan  explained  his  connection  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Life  as  follows; 

A.  Governor  Morton,  whom  I  am  interested  in  business  with,  has  been  a 
director  in  the  Washington  Life  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  since  its  foundation, 
and  it  came  to  his  knowledge  after  his  return  from  Europe,  from  a  prolonged 
stay,  that  the  capital  of  the  company  had  been  wiped  out  and  its  surplus  very 
much  reduced.  He  looked  into  the  matter,  and  after  there  had  been,  I  think,  a 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  Department  to  close  up  the  concern,  I_  think 
the  Governor  felt  at  his  time  of  life  he  could  not  afford  to  have  an  institution  he 
had  been  connected  with  so  long  come  to  grief,  and  he  looked  into  the  matter 
and  acquired  it,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  $125,000  to  $500,001,  and 
he  paid  an  amount,  I  think  $650,000  or  $675,000,  for  that  new  stock,  which  made 
up  the  surplus  and  restored  the  company  to  prosperity  and  soundness,  and  I 
think  one  or  two  others  joined  with  him  in  subscribing  the  money  to  do  that, 
and  I  was  elected  a  director  of  the  company.  The  Governor  also  bought  pretty 
nearly  all  of  the  $125,000  worth,  with  the  intention— and  acquired  the  resignation 
of  all  the  director.s — I  won’t  say  all  the  directors,  but  a  very  large  portion  of 
them,  and  all  the  officers,  and  I  subscribed  with  him  one-third  of  the  money  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  that  transaction.  We  then  afterward  secured  Mr.  Tatlock, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Mutual,  and  put  him  in  charge 
of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  prosperous  institution;  in  fact,  the  Governor 
says  if. 

PRESIDENT  MORTON  HAS  FREE  HAND. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  officers  to  be  eleeted  by 
the  board?  A.  Only  in  one  case,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Morton. 

Q.  And  what  led  you  to  make  that  recommendation?  A.  I  had  induced  Mr. 
Morton  to  come  to  New  York  to  associate  himself  with  me  in  another  enterprise, 
and  it  happened  about  that  time  that  a  committee  appointed  of  the  Equitable 
directors  were  trying  to  settle  their  differences  and  adjust  matters,  and  one  of 
the  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Morton,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  as  chairman  of  the  board.  It  happened — it  was  a  coincidence — 
it  happened  just  at  that  time,  when  nobody  but  the  principals  and  the  counsel 
connected  with  it  knew  of  it,  that  1  was  negotiating  to  buy  this  stock,  and  when 
1  bought  the  stock  1  made  it  a  condition  that  Mr.  Morton  should  be  elected— 
because  I  thought  he  was  a  proper  man — chairman  of  the  board,  and  that  every 
officer  of  the  comiiany  should  put  his  resignation  in  Mr.  Morton’s  hands  when 
that  was  done.  That  was  the  condition  I  made,  and  when  that  was  done  I  was 
to  pay  the  money,  and  the  purchase  was  made  on  Thursday  night  at  my  house, 
and  on  Friday,  Mr.  Morton  was  elected,  and  Saturday  morning  I  gave  him  a 
check  for  the  stock. 

().  And  what  was  your  object  in  insisting  upon  the  resignation  and  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Morton  as  a  condition  of  your  purchase?  A.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  there  had  to  be  a  cleaning  out.  The  further  condition  was  that  Mr. 
Morton  should  have  with  these  resignations  a  free  hand  to  reorganize  the  Equi¬ 
table  Society  without  interference  from  anybody. 

O.  That  was  given  him?  A.  That  was  given  him. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  suggestions  to  Mr.  Morton  as  to  the  persons  that 
should  be  employed  or  appointed  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  society?  A. 
None  whatever.  He  has  talked  to  me  from  time  to  time  about  the  men. 

(J.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  is  there  to  carry  out  your  wishes  in  the  manage- 
mmit  of  the  institution?  A.  No;  wouldn’t  say  that,  Mr.  Hughes.  He  is  there 
to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  Equitable  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders. 

O.  Do  you  yourself  attempt,  through  Mr.  Morton,  or  in  any  way,  to  exercise 
any  control  over  the  management  of  the  Equitable?  A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  he  advise  with  you  as  to  what  should  be  done?  A.  If  he  talks  to  me  ■ 
sometimes  he  talks  to  me.  I  have  never  been  in  the  building  but  twice  since  I 
bought  the  stock. 

Q.  Does  he  give  his  w-hole  time  to  the  Equitable?  A.  Entirely;  naturally  he 
separated  from  the  other  enterprise;  he  separated  from  that  entirely. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  any  objection  by  any  means  either 
un'der  or  outside  of  the  charter,  to  give  the  policyholders  a  right  to  vote  for 
directors?  A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  But  you  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  and  I  understand  vou  do  hold  the 
opinion,  that  the  stock  should  have  a  minority  interest  in  the  board — the  stock 
under  a  trust  arrangement  should  have  a  minority  interest  in  the  board.'  -V. 
Yes;  in  other  words,  I  think  this  plan  under  which  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Westinghouse  and  Judge  O’Brien  are  working  is  an  ideal  plan.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  find  that  the  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  Life  within  a  year  will 
become  just  as  much  interested  in  directing — in  selecting  good  men  as  the 
shareholders  of  a  railroad  company.  They  are  given  an  opportunity— as  I 
understand  it,  a  proxy  is  sent.  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  done  before.  A 
proxy  is  sent  to  every  policyholder,  just  as  we  send  them  to  shareholders  of 
railroads.  I  think  in  future  policyholders  of  all  eompanies  are  going  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  management,  as  to  who  shall  be  directors. 

O.  Do  you  regard  your  ownership  as  being  personal  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
piiblic  ha's  not  any  interest  in  it?  A.  No:  I  have  transferred  the  stock  to  the 
trustees.  1  have  no  control  over  it;  I  did  not  assume  that  I  have  control  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  that  stoek  for  any  purpose  whatever;  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  control  of  the  society.  •  ,  .  ,  . 

G.  Is  it  not  your  obligation,  however,  to  continue  that  trust  relationship  per- 
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sonally,  rather  than  one  that  would  be  imposed  upon  your  estate,  if  you  should 
diet'  A.  Well,  1  guess  you  are  right  about  that.  As  1  understand  it,  Mr. 
Lravatli  is  trying  to  work  out  some  plan.  1  think  any  provision  in  my  will 
would  be  earned  out. 

B.  You  think  you  can  work  it  out  without  the  aid  of  legislation?  A.  1  think  so. 

.  Have  you  been  so  advised?  A.  No,  1  have  not. 
y.  You  probably  understand  the  informality  in  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Kyan, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  compelling  you  to  renew  this  arrangement,  there  being 
specihcally  in  force  an  agreement  to  carry  a  trust  control  beyond  the  period  the 
law  provides?  A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Yes.  A.  But  I  have  an  obligation. 

y.  Yes.  A.  I  have  assumed  an  obligation  which  is  just  the  same  as - 

O.  interrupting.)  Binding  on  your  conscience?  A.  Well,  yes,  and  1  con- 
sider  It,  too,  as  if  I  had  signed  a  note. 

O.  And  if  the  matter  could,  by  legislation,  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the 
policyholders  would  have  the  right,  beyond  question,  to  have  a  majority  selected, 
that  would  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  your  approval?  A.  It  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  in  accordance  with  my  approval;  yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRESIDENT  TURNER  OF  THE  SECURITY  MUTUAL. 

President  Turner,  of  the  Security  Mutual  of  Binghamton,  was  recalled  to  the 
stand.  He  said  that  officers  and  directors  of  the  Security  Mutual  had  little 
trouble  in  borrowing  money  from  the  company,  but  he  added  that  a  resolution 
prohibiting  such  internal  loans  was  passed  "since  this  investigation  began." 

D.  H.  Reefer,  the  State  insurance  official,  who  was  consulting  actuary  of  the 
company,  received  a  loan  of  $1500  from  the  Security  Mutual  on  April  9,  1900.  This 
was  protected  by  thirty  shares  of  the  Park  Slate  Company  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  the 
par  value  of  which  was  only  $1500,  and  the  actual  value  of  which  may  have  been 
nothing,  as  far  as  he  knew,  said  the  witness.  Keefer  simply  requested  the  loan, 
and  he  got  the  money  at  once.  He  gave  a  one-year  note,  but  it  wasn't  until 
1903  that  the  amount  was  repaid. 

Courtesies  of  sirpilar  nature  were  extended  to  two  officers  of  the  Security 
Mutual,  F.  B.  Phelps  and  F.  W.  Jenkins.  Phelps  got  $16,000,  and  Jenkins 
$5500  in  1901.  Jenkins  received  additional  instalments  of  $6000  and  $3000  the  two 
following  years,  secured  by  stock  of  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company.  In 
1903  the  Beet  Sugar  Company  itself  borrowed  $5000  from  the  Security  Mutual, 
and  $15,000  the  next  year. 

As  a  result,  the  witness  testified,  the  Security  Mutual  held  practically  all  of 
the  Beet  Sugar  stock  as  collateral  on  somebody’s  notes.  F.  B.  Phelps  was 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Binghamton,  an  officer  in  the  Security 
Mutual,  and,  with  his  brother,  in  control  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

David  S.  Dickinson,  the  actuary  of  the  company,  testified  that  he  had  had 
about  seven  years’  experience  in  the  life  insurance  business,  having  come  to  the 
Security  Mutual  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that 
he  found  in  the  company  a  "rugged  honesty,”  but  that  some  things  were  not 
systematized  as  he  wanted  them. 

Q.  You  mean  that  things  weren’t  divided  up  right?  A.  Well,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way.  But  one  thing  I  have  found  is  that  there  never  was  a  five- 
dollar  bill  that  stuck  to  anybody. 


PRESIDENT  GEORGE  E.  IDE  OF  THE  HOME  LIFE. 


President  George  E.  Ide  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company  was  on  the 
stand  a  few  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  session.  He  said  that  his  own 
salary  was  $25,000  a  year;  that  the  first  vice-president  and  actuary  got  a  salary 
of  $12,500  a  year;  that  the  second  vice-president  and  secretary  got  a  salary  of 
$12,000  a  year;  that  the  cashier’s  salary  was  $6000,  and  the  assistant  secretary's 
$4000.  He  said  that  the  officers  of  the  company  had  never  been  in  any  syndicates 
so  far  as  he  knew,  and  that  the  company  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  obtain 
its  securities  in  this  manner.  He  said  that  the  company  had  no  contingent 
funds  that  did  not  appear  on  the  books,  and  no  "yellow  dog”  funds  of  any  kind. 
He  testified  that  the  largest  sum  that  the  company  has  spent  for  legal  expenses 
in  any  year  since  1899  was  $12,420.  This  included  the  compensation  of  its  general 
counsel  and  all  expenses  of  litigation.  He  said  that  the  company  had  no  legis¬ 
lative  expense. 

U.  How  many  States  do  you  do  business  in?  A.  In  thirty. 

Q.  And  are  you  not  constantly  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  strike  legislation?  A. 
We  have  heard  talk  of  such  terrors,  but  we  never  felt  them. 

Mr.  Ide  said  that  the  Home  Life  had  never  made  any  political  contributions, 
but  that  in  1896  it  did  spend  $1000  for  the  dissemination  of  gold-standard  litera¬ 
ture.  This  money,  however,  was  not  given  to  any  political  committee. 

Adjourned. 

l*roeee«liii8M  o£  Monday,  December  11. 


George  E.  Ide,  president  of  the  Home  Life,  was  recalled,  and  testified  as  to 
the  affairs  of  that  company.  He  stated  that  the  uivestments  of  the  company 
were  made  in  open  market,  and  not  through  any  special  brokers.  He  had  no 
insurance  upon  his  own  life,  but  said  he  would  furnish  particulars  as  to  the 
insurance  carried  by  the  other  officers.  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
received  a  commission  on  their  own  policies.  "Cash  balances  in  all  our  banks,” 
he  said,  "never  run  above  $250,000  or  $300,000.  We  try  to  keep  our  money  in¬ 
vested  over  that  amount.  In  New  York  city  the  deposits  amounted  to  less  than 
$200,000.  The  rest  of  the  cash  was  in  out-of-town  institutions.”  He  was  asked 
if  the  Home  Life  owned  stock  in  any  of  the  banks  it  patronized.  His  reply  was 
that  it  held  100  shares  in  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  and  lOO  shares  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  Bank.  The  largest  depository  he  named  was  the  Nassau  National 
of  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  company  had  no  interest. 

O.  Are  you  yourself  interested  in  any  bank?  A.  1  own  ten  shares  of  Colonial 
Trust  stock  and  am  a  director. 

"The  Home  Life,”  he  declared,  "had  never  been  interested  in  a  syndicate 
from  which  it  bought  securities;  nor  had  its  officers.” 

The  method  of  approving  investments  he  described  as  follows:  The  finance 
committee  would  meet  once  a  week  and  pass  on  bonds  and  mortgages  or  on 
stocks.  Later  the  full  board  of  directors  would  approve  the  committee’s  action. 
Never  were  executive  officers  empowered  to  make  an  investment  on  their  own 
authority. 

HOW  INVESTMENTS  ARE  MADE. 


Mr.  Ide  gave  the  sum  of  the  company’s  investment  in  bonds  and  mortgages  as 
$4,7:^,(X)U,  out  of  total  admitted  assets  of  $16,660,000.  At  one  time  W.  A.  Reid 
of  Vermilye  &  Co.,  now  of  W.  A.  Reid  &  Co.,  was  on  the  finance  committee, 
and  at  that  time  many  securities  had  been  acquired  from  Vermilye  &  Co.  Since 
then  James  McGovern  of  James  McGovern  &  Co.,  brokers,  had  become  the 
"financial  member”  of  the  Home  Life’s  directorate.  His  firm  had  purchased 
securities  for  the  company,  but  always  had  been  required  to  make  detailed  state¬ 
ments,  telling  from  whom  the  securities  were  bought  and  to  whom  they  were 
sold.  The  company,  he  said,  had  not  done  much  business  in  collateral  loans  re¬ 
cently,  as  the  market  in  that  line  had  not  been  attractive  until  the  present  high 
rates  became  the  custom.  He  added  that  the  Home  Life  never  loaned  money 
to  its  own  officers,  nor  did  it  lend  on  bond  and  mortgage  outside  of  New  York 
State. 

O.  Could  you  invest  more  of  your  money  in  them  here,  if  you  wished?  asked 
Assemblyman  Cox.  A.  Yes. 

•Short  investments,  Mr.  Ide  said,  were  not  good  for  insurance  companies,  in 
his  opinion.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  investments,  he  estimated  at  4.31  per 
cent.  '1  he  question  of  how  much  money  to  put  into  bond  and  mortgage  invest¬ 
ments,  he  said,  was  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Counsel  asked  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  Home  Life’s  surplus  had  been 
from  $1,100,000  to  $1,500,000  annually,  and  remarked  that  the  amount  seemed  to 
vary  only  slightly  from  year  to  year. 


1  replied:  I  have  felt  that  the  surplus  was  ample  and  that  the  policy- 

"'ere  entitled  to  the  profits  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  distribute  them. 

Ihe  questioner  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  surplus  was  less  than  10 
°  \i;i  assets.  The  witness  expressed  a  positive  opinion  that  this  was 
sumcient.  When  asked  if  he  thought  that  a  contingency  reserve  of  10  per  cent 
was  adequate  for  a  company  with  much  greater  assets,  he  answered  yes,  explain- 
that  the  assets  must  be  of  unquestioned  value. 

y-  Dp  you  do  an  annual  dividend  business?  A.  Yes. 

O.  Also  a  business  in  deferred  dividends?  A.  Yes. 

On  an  annual  dividend  policy,  Mr.  Ide  e.xplained,  the  holder  could  draw  his 
divtOend  in  cash  or  let  it  go  toward  reducing  his  premium,  or  apply  it  to  secur- 
ing  additional  insurance.  Every  policyholder  had  a  right  to  discover  the  amount 
ot  his  dividend  on  application. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  such  applications?  A.  Oh,  a  great  number. 

Vr  you  don  t  inform  the  policyholder  unless  he  asks  about  it?  A.  No. 

Alter  actually  determining  what  were  the  annual  profits,  the  witness  said  the 
company  would  determine  how  much  to  distribute  in  dividends;  then  it  would 
actually  award  the  money  to  the  policyholders.  In  the  case  of  holders  of  de¬ 
terred  dividend  policies,  the  method  had  been  to  credit  the  holder  each  year 
with  the  arnount  he  would  receive  in  that  year  if  he  were  in  the  annual  dividend 
class.  We  keep  a  regular  account  with  each  policyholder,  and  the  cards  on  which 
the  accounts  are  kept  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  policyholders.  Should 
a  deferred  dividend  policyholder  die  before  the  maturing  of  his  policy  the  divi¬ 
dends  credited  from  year  to  year  would  be  forfeited  and  would  go  into  the 
general  ttmds  of  the  company. 

This  custorii,  continued  hir.  Ide,  “had  embarrassed  the  company  in  a  way 
inasmuch  as  the  necessity  of  publishing  the  figures  had  forced  the  company  to 
be  very  careful  in  its  expenses  for  new  business.  In  short,  the  Home  I  ife 
through  conservatism,  had  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other 
companies  with  less  candid  methods.” 

Q.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  the  great  variety  of  policies  issued  by  American 
companies  nowadays?  A.  Not  the  slightest. 

When  counsel  pked  what  the  witness  considered  proper  expenses  for  new 
business,  the  reply  was  that  a  company  ought  to  calculate  carefully  what  it 
could  aftord  to  pay.  The  difficulty,  he  explained,  was  that  the  statistician  could 
not  tell  how  great  a  percentage  of  the  new  business  would  stick  until  years  after 
Ure  business  had  been  procured.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  available  experience 
in  mind,  a  company  should  be  careful  against  extravagance  in  its  expenditures 
incidental  to  writing  insurance. 

p.  Do  you  try  to  get  a  very  large  volume  of  business?  A.  As  much  as  I 
think  the  company  can  afford  to  write.  I  don’t  feel  that  our  company  has  got¬ 
ten  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  profitable  to  stop  getting  new  business.  But 
as  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  we’d  be  safe  if  we  maintained  our  present  $74  000  000 
of  outstanding  insurance,  only  issuing  each  year  enough  new  policies  to  replace 
those  whose  holders  die  during  the  year.  ^ 

O.  Have  any  officers  of  your  company  any  relatives  among  the  general  man¬ 
agers  or  agents?  A.  No. 


THE  PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Edwin  W.  Scott,  president  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Association,  testified 
to  the  purchase  of  the  company  from  p'rederick  B.  Hadley  of  New  Bedford. 
Hadley  had  secured  control  of  the  company,  but  became  financially  embarrassed, 
dying  subsequently.  He  had  borrowed  $2UO,C>60  from  the  Continental  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  putting  up  the  stock  of  the  Provident  Savings  as  collateral.  Later  the 
trust  company  offered  the  stock  for  sale  at  public  auction.  Mr.  Scott  bid  it  in 
for  $205,500,  of  which  he  borrowed  $180,000  from  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  on  the  recommendation  of  John  A.  McCall.  This  has  all  been 
repaid  except  $50,000. 

Mr.  Scott  testified  that  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  president  of  the 
company  most  of  its  business  had  been  of  the  term  variety,  but  that  from  then 
on  he  undertook  to  substitute  straight  life,  limited  payment  life  and  endowment 
insurance,  to^  the  end  that  the  term  business  now  constitutes  but  15  per  cent  of 
the  company’s  business.  Counsel,  the  committee  and  the  witness  taking  up  the 
fact  that  while  $165,000,000  of  new  business  has  been  written  since  1990,  the 
business  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1904  is  $5,000,000  less  than  it  was  five  years 
ago,  had  an  extended  argument,  'in  which  President  Scott  controverted  Richard 
A,  McCurdy’s  rnissionary  theory  of  life  insurance.  "It  is  a  purely  commercial 
proposition,”  said  Mr.  Scott.  "Selling  life  insurance  is  like  selling  eggs — you 
can’t  sell  them  for  12  cents  a  dozen  when  they  are  costing  you  13.” 

During  his  examination,  Mr.  Scott  testified  that  his  company  paid  Judge  Ham¬ 
ilton  $3000  and  $1000  for  expenses,  for  arguing  the  tax  case,  to  which  President 
McCall  had  testified. 

President  McCall  explained  when  he  was  on  the  stand  that  the  litigation  had 
been  started  in  the  name  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Association,  and  that 
Edward  E.  McCall,  his  brother,  was  the  first  counsel.  Yesterd<ay,  President 
Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  said  that  his  company  retained  E.  E.  McCall, 
and  later  Hamilton,  when  McCall  was  raised  to  the  bench,  entirely  of  its  own 
initiative,  and  that  it  paid  Hamilton  a  retainer  of  $3000  and  disbursements  of 
about  $1000  for  his  services  without  any  contingent  arrangement  for  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  recovered  in  the  event  of  the  litigation  being  suc¬ 
cessful. 

President  Scott  said  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the  arrangement  which  the  New 
York  Life  had  with  Hamilton  until  shortly  before  I’resident  McCall  told  of  it 
on  the  witness  stand.  Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  consulted  no  other  company  in 
undertaking  the  litigation  originally,  and  had  no  arrangement  with  any  other 
company  whatsoever. 

The  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  favorable  to  the  contentions  of  the 
company,  and  in  New  York  and  five  other  States  $416,000  of  premiums  were  re¬ 
leased,  so  that  Hamilton’s  share  from  the  New  York  Life  amounted  to  $136,006. 
Gf  this  amount  he  got  $90,000  direct  from  the  Controller  of  this  State,  and  the 
balance  would  be  credited  to  him  as  against  the  $235,000  unexplained  funds  which 
Hamilton  stands  charged  with. 

Adjourned. 

ProceetlinK'.'*  of  'ruestlay,  December  12. 

The  first  witness  was  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  owner  of  the  majority  of  the  Equitable 
stock.  At  his  previous  examination  Mr.  Ryan  had  declined  to’  answer  questions 
as  to  his  conversation  with  E.  11.  Harriman,  who  wished  to  share  the  purchase 
with  him.  The  committee  submitted  the  matter  to  District  Attorney  Jerome, 
who  advised  Mr.  Ryan  that  he  ought  to  answer  the  questions,  ami  Mr.  Ryan 
concluded  to  do  so. 

MR.  HARRIMAN'S  THREATS. 


Q.  Mr.  Ryan,  at  the  hearing  on  Friday,  you  testified  that  E.  II.  Harriman 
desired  to  share  the  purchase  of  the  Equitable  stock  with  you  and  that  you 
refused.  The  question  was  then  asked,  "What  did  Mr.  Harriman  say  to  you  in 
■  connection  with  the  matter?”  That  question  I  now  repeat.  A.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  trust  the  committee  will  understand  my  motive  in  not  answering  the  question 
when  I  was  on  the  stand  before.  I  did  not  wish  the  committee  to  understand 
I  meant  any  disrespect.  I  wish  to  preserve  harmony — I  did  not  wish  to  answer 
the  question  until  I  was  satisfied  I  was  obliged  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman — I  think  we  understand  that,  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  Witness — The  District  Attorney  has  determined  I  shall  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  shall  give  my  best  recollection  of  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman — Yes;  that  is  all  I  desire. 

Q.  The  question  I  put  to  you  before  was,  “What  did  Mr.  Harriman  say  to  you 
in  connection  with  the  matter?”  And  in  answering  that  I  will  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  state  fully  what  wns  said  and  done.  A.  Immediately  after  my  purchase 
of  the  Equitable  stock,  Mr.  Harriman  called  upon  me  and  had  a  conversation. 
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^^’c  had  several  conversations  during  the  few  days  following  the  purchase.  One 
of  these  conversations  was  in  the  presence  of  my  counsel,  Mr.  Root  and  Mr. 
Cravath.  Some  of  the  conversations  were  over  the  telephone.  Mr.  Harriman, 
as  near  as  1  can  remember,  said  that  as  he  had  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  work  to  the  Equitable  situation,  I  should  not  have  come  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  without  consulting  him.  That  is,  I  had  bought  hlr.  Hyde’s  stock;  and,  as 
1  bought  Mr.  Hyde’s  stock,  he  demanded  I  should  share — let  him  share — in 
the  purchase  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  management.  This  I  declined. 
He  also  objected  to  the  trustees;  objected  to  having  the  stock  trusteed.  He 
finally  said  if  I  would  allow  him  to  share  in  the  purchase  and  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  would  allow  him  to  name  two  trustees,  with  INIr.  Cleveland  and  Judge 
U’Brien  and  Mr.  Westinghouse,  that  he  would  assent  to  my  plans.  He  also 
said  that  he  did  not  think  1  could  carry  out  my  plans  without  his  aid.  I  said 
that  I  had  determined  in  the  interests  of  the  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  and 
in  the  public  good  to  divest  myself  of  all  control  of  the  Equitable;  that  while 
1  desired  very  much  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  all  other  large  finan¬ 
cial  interests,  the  task  doubtless  would  be  a  hard  one,  and  I  regretted  very 
much  to  have  his  opposition,  but  that  I  could  not  give  up  my  intention  to 
trustee  that  stock,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  as  soon  as  1  purchased  it, 
and  that  whether  I  had  his  opposition  or  not  I  was  going  to  try  to  carry  out 
that  plan. 

Witness  told  of  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Harriman,  and  told  him  how  he 
proposed  to  trustee  the  stock. 

O.  At  first,  did  he  object  to  that?  A.  Yes,  he  thought  1  was  making  a  mis¬ 
take  to  have  the  stock  trusteed. 

O.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  thought  that  was  a  mistake?  A.  No;  it  ended 

th^e. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  interview  when  Mr.  Root  and  JNIr.  Cravath  were  present  that 
he  suggested  a  desire  to  name  two  trustees?  A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  those  two  trustees  to  be  in  addition  to  the  three?  A.  They  were  to 
be  in  addition  to  the  three. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  nominating  the  addi¬ 
tional  trustees.  A.  lie  made  no  question  of  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  that  connection?  A.  lie  simply  demanded  that  he 
should  have  the  right  to  name  tw'o  trustees. 

Q.  And  also  what  part  of  the  stock?  A.  Well,  my  impression  now  is,  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  he  wanted  half. 

O.  He  wanted  half  of  the  stock  and  the  right  to  name  two  trustees.  What 
did  he  say  to  you  which  would  indicate  a  reason  why  he  thought  you  should  give 
him  half  the  stock  and  the  nomination  of  two  trustees?  A.  For  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  in  the  Equitable;  had  been  a  director  in  the  Equitable;  he  had 
been  trying  to  work  out  the — settle  the  difficulties  through  the  Erick  committee. 
1  concluded  that  was  the  reason.  That  was  the  only  reason  he  assigned. 

Q.  He  wanted  a  part  of  the  control— that  was  the  substance  of  it?  A.  That 
was  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Yes;  and  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  control  should  be  exclusively  in 
your  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  trustees  nominated  by  you?  A.  1  so  under¬ 
stood  it. 

0.  Yes.  Now,  you  said  that  he  told  you  tliat  you  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  your  plan  against  his  opposition.  What  opposition  did  he  say  he  would 
give?  A.  He  said  his  full  influence  would  be  against  me. 

Q.  What  sort  of  influence  did  he  mention?  A.  1  don’t  know  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  any  special  influence. 

O.  Didn’t  he  say  that  his  political  influence  would  be  against  “you?  A.  Yes. 

0.  Did  he  tell  you  what  sort  of  political  influence  he  would  urge  against  you? 
A.  He  did  not. 

y.  Did  he  mention  any  names?  A.  He  did  not. 

O.  Did  he  refer  to  the  legislature?  A.  He  referred  to  probable  legislative 
actions  or  action — or  said  that  the  legislature  would  probably  take  action. 

y.  Did  he  say  what  sort  of  action  he  would  probably  take?  A.  No,  he  did 
not. 

y.  Did  he  say  whether  it  would  be  in  legislation  or  investigation?  A.  No,  I 
think— my  recollection  is  that  he  said  legislative  action,  some  legislative  action. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  “IMPORTANT.” 

Q.  Now,  can  you  state  the  substance  of  what  he  said?  How  did  he  put  that 
in  regard  to  legislative  action?  A.  I  think  he  said  that  legislative  action  would 
probably  result,  and  that  his  influence  for  or  against  me  would  be  important. 

O.  Did  he  tell  you  that  if  you  acceded  to  his  request  his  influence  would  be 
thrown  in  your  favor?  A.  Well,  that  was  plain  to  me;  it  would  be. 

Q.  That  was  plain?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  cold  you  that  if  you  did  not  divide  the  control  with  him  that  his 
influence  would  be  thrown  against  you?  A.  He  said  his  whole  influence  would 
be  against  me. 

Q.  And  that  there  would  probably  be  legislative  action?  A.  Yes,  or  there 
might  be  legislative  action. 

O.  Did  Mr.  Harriman  tell  you  in  substance  that  he  did  not  propose  to  have 
anybody  own  control  of  the  Equitable  stock  without  his  having  an  interest  in  it? 
A.  Well,  I  should  not  like  to  say  that,  Mr.  Hughes.  The  conversations  between 
Mr.  Harriman  and  I  were  rather  strenuous  sometimes. 

Q.  Well,  1  mean  whether  that  was  the  substance  of  his  remarks?  A.  1  don’t 
think  he  wanted  anybody  to  come  into  the  Equitable  situation  if  he  could  help  it. 

Q.  By  the  Equitable  situation,  you  mean  control  of  the  stock?  A.  Yes. 

O.  You  have  now  stated,  Mr.  Ryan,  all  that  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Harriman  with  reference  to  the  Equitable  stock,  and  liis  desire  to  acquire  a 
portion  of  it?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  yes,  sir. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dryden,  president  of  the  Prudential  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Newark,  was  the  next  witness.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
president  of  the  Prudential  for  about  twenty-four  years  and  had  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  insurance  business  in  one  way  or  another  since  I860.  His  salary 
as  president  is  $G5,U00  a  year,  the  salary  of  Leslie  D.  Ward,  vice-president  of 
the  Prudential,  is  $60,000,  and  that  of  Edgar  B.  Ward,  second  vice-president  and 
counsel,  is  $40,000.  The  salary  of  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  Senator  Dryden’s  son,  as 
third  vice-president,  is  $30,000  a  year;  Wilbur  B.  Johnson,  as  fourth  vice-president 
and  comptroller,  gets  $16,000  a  year;  Jacob  E.  Ward,  counsel  of  the  company, 
$16,000  a  year,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Prudential,  $12,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Dryden  said  that  there  had  been  for  many  years  a  regulation  in  his  com¬ 
pany  that  officers  and  employees  in  the  home  office  taking  out  insurance  in  the 
Prudential  should  receive  commissions  on  it.  He  received  25  per  cent  of  the 
first  premium  of  his  own  policies  and  IV2  per  cent  on  renewals,  which  is  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  his  premiums.  He  is  also  insured  in  the  Provident  Life  and 
Savings,  and  gets  5  per  cent  on  the  renewals  there. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Prudential,  Mr.  Dryden  said,  is  now  $2,000,000.  The 
company  was  originally  organized  with  a  ijaid-up  capital  of  $91,000,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  capital  represents  profits  on  investments. 

Relative  to  the  relations  between  the  Prudential  and  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Dryden  made  the  following  statement: 

P'or  some  time  I  have  been  apprehensive  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  the  company.  The  founders  of  the  company,  those  who  were  associated  with 
me,  and  my  other  co-workers  were  getting  older  and  dying  off,  and  the  stock 
was  passing  into  the  hands  of  their  estates,  or  it  was  being  sold  and  distributed. 
A  number  of  different  schemes  were  proposed  and  rejected.  The  plan  of  selling 
to  the  Fidelity  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Prudential  and  then  in  turn  of 
purchasing  an  issue  of  the  stock  of  the  Fidelity,  a  sufficient  amount  so  that  the 


Prudential  would  own  a  majority  of  that  stock  and  thus  control  the  situation 
was  proposed,  and,  after  careful  consideration,  adopted.  I  was  about  to  take 
steps  to  carry  out  the  purchase  by  the  Prudential  of  enough  of  the  new  issue 
of  the  Fidelity  stock  to  give  it  the  control  of  the  Fidelity  when  a  suit  was 
started  to  prevent  the  transaction.  In  the  meantime  this  other  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  as  to  the  purchasing  of  the  Prudential  stock  by  the  Fidelity  had  become  a 
contract.  This  scheme  1  advertised  widely.  It  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  I 
sent  a  notice  of  it  to  every  stockholder.  I  informed  every  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  country.  I  gave  to  it  the  widest  publicity  I  could. 

At  that  time  the  Prudential  stock  was  selling  in  the  open  market  at  between 
$800  and  $^0.  Those  who  entered  into  this  contract  with  the  Fidelity  agreed 
to  sell  their  stock  to  that  company  at  $600.  Many  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Prudential  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  price  which  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Fidelity  to  pay  for  this  that  they  absolutely  refused  to  join  in  it.  So  that  when 
the  matter  was  consummated  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  Prudential  stock  was 
v.dlling  to  sell  or  would  sell  at  that  figure.  But  tliose  of  us  who  had  entered 
into  the  contract  to  deliver  a  majority  of  the  Prudential  stock  to  the  Fidelity 
were  bound  to  keep  that  contract,  and  thus  individually  we  were  forced  to  sell 
to  the  Fidelity  in  order  to  carry  out  that  contract  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
holdings  than  we  desired  to  sell. 

Now,  that  part  of  the  contract  being  consummated  we  were  enabled  to  carry 
out  the  other  part  of  the  contract.  I  had  in  mind  two  important  matters  in 
which  I  wished  to  protect  the  policyholders  of  the  company.  One  was,  as  I 
have  said,  as  to  the  control  of  the  company  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  selfish  and  designing  men  who  had  no  sentiment  attached  to  it,  and  the  other 
was  to  quiet  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  part  of  certain  stockholders  for 
an  increased  cash  or  stock  dividend. 

I  had  concluded  that  the  company  had  reached  its  limit,  that  it  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  ought  to  go,  and  I  was  determined  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
would  never  permit  another  increase  of  one  dollar  either  in  the  stock  or  cash 
dividends  to  that  company.  That  was  another  reason  for  placing  this  stock 
where  a  majority  of  it  could  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Dryden  said  that  he  thought  that  every  officer  of  the  Prudential  who  held 
stock  in  the  company  participated  in  the  plan,  and  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Fidelity  Trust  held  a  little  under  the  20,000  shares  of  the  Prudential  which  would 
represent  absolute  control.  It  paid  approximate  $6,000,000  for  the  shares  that 
it  acquired,  and  Mr.  Dryden  said  that  those  who  received  this  money  were  pretty 
largely  officers  of  the  Prudential  Life. 

0.  The  controlling  interest  of  the  company  resided  in  your  family  and  in  the 
Ward  family,  didn’t  it?  A.  Not  entirely;  no,  sir. 

O.  How  near  it?  A.  I  should  say  that  the  Ward  family  and  myself  possibly 
held  one-third;  somewhere  around  a  third  or  so. 

0.  And  the  McCarter  family?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know — possibly  he  may  have 
held  at  that  time;  and  if  he  held  any,  it  was  only  a  slight  amount. 

Q.  Now,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  included  your- 
sen,  Mr.  Leslie  D.  W’ard,  Edgar  D.  Ward  and  Thomas  N.  McCarter?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

0.  And  Wilbur  R.  Johnson?  A.  I  think  not  at  that  time.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Hughes,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Fidelity  were  interested  in  the  Prudential  either  as  stockholders 
or  officers  and  stockholders. 

y.  But  the  officers  of  the  Prudential  that  I  have  mentioned  are  also  directors 
of  the  Fidelity?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  were  at  that  time?  And  now,  having  carried  out  so  far  as  possible  the 
plans  for  placing  the  stock  with  the  Fidelity,  that  is,  in  effect,  a  fraction  under 
a  majority,  how  far  were  you  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  placing  the  control 
of  the  Fidelity  Company  with  the  Prudential?  A.  We  were  not  able  to  carry  it 
out  at  all  so  far  as  the  corporation  was  concerned.  The  Prudential  was  prevented 
from  taking  any  additional  stock.  At  that  time  the  Prudential  owned,  and  had 
owned  for  a  few  years,  some  of  the  Fidelity  stock,  but  it  was  not  permitted 
to  take  any  more. 

It  appeared  that  in  1902  there  was  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust.  The  Prudential  at  this  time  owned  $250,000  par  value  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  stock  and  purchased  $230,000  par  value  in  February  of  that  year.  Mr.  Dry¬ 
den  said  that  this  latter  purchase  was  not  made  with  consideration  for  the  plan 
of  the  transfer  of  control,  and  when  asked  where  the  Fidelity  Trust  got  the 
$6,000,000  required  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Prudential,  he  said  that  it 
came  from  the  capital,  surplus  and  assets  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hughes  went  briefly  into  the  relations  between  the  Prudential  interests 
and  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey^  of  which  Thomas  McCarter, 
formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  is  president.  Uzel  H.  McCarter,  a 
brother  of  Thomas  McCarter,  is  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  and 
William  Sherer,  a  director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust,  is  president  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  of  Newark,  in  which  Senator  Dryden  and  his  son,  both  Wards 
and  the  McCarters  are  directors. 

Mr.  Dryden  said  that  the  Public  Service  Corporation  guaranteed  the  securities 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  street  railway  companies,  and  that  the  Prudential  Life  held 
something  like  5  per  cent  of  $124,000,000  underlying  bonds  of  these  companies. 
The  Prudential,  he  said,  owned  no  stocks  of  any  kind,  although  many  of  the  men 
interested  in  it  were  stockholders  in  [he  Public  Service  Corporation. 

Mr.  Dryden  said  that  the  Prudential  contributed  $6000  to  the  Republican 
national  campaign  fund  in  1896,  and  $10,000  to  the  funds  for  each  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1900  and  1904. 

When  the  legal  expenses  of  the  company  were  brought  up,  he  said  that  in  1899 
$5000  was  paid  to  Andrew  Hamilton  by  the  Prudential  in  connection  with  legis¬ 
lation  in  Illinois  and  one  or  two  other  States.  Senator  Dryden  said,  however, 
that  the  Prudential  ordinarily  co-operated  with  the  Metropolitan  and  John 
Hancock  in  matters  affecting  industrial  insurance. 

Adjourned. 
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The  Spectator,  established  in  1868,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  trustworthy  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  is 
Four  Dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  To  all  foreign  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

The  Spectator  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  insurance 
journal — and  carries  no  "deadhead”  subscriptions. 

THE  SPECTATOR  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
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[All  persons  residing  in  America  who  may  desire  to  purchase  publica¬ 
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that  well-known  firm,  all  orders  for  their  publications  are  filled  through 
this  company.] 
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According  to  a  report  recently  printed,  compiled  from 
official  sources,  the  losses  incurred  through  the  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  the  officers  of  national  banks  amounted  to 
$8,350,000  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  Six  of 
the  banks  failed,  the  stealings  of  their  officers  aggregating 
$5,340,000.  The  irregularities  disclosed  in  the  management 
of  life  insurance  companies  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
to  this  record.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  banks  fall  upon 
their  depositors,  and  hundreds  of  business  men  have  been 
ruined  or  involved  in  their  business  affairs  because  of  these 
embezzlements.  Not  a  policyholder  in  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  has  lost  or  will  lose  a  dollar  because  of  any  improper 
diversion  of  the  funds  of  any  company.  On  the  contrary, 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  assets  of  the  com¬ 
panies  through  the  profits  derived  from  the  investments 
made  by  the  officers  who  have  been  so  freely  condemned. 
The  policyholders  are  richer  by  these  amounts  because  of 
the  ability  and  care  which  the  officers  have  exercised  over 
the  trust  funds  confided  to  them.  Conceding  that  some  of 
them  have  improved  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  benefit  themselves, 
and  that  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
irregularly,  the  fact  remains  that  the  policyholders  are  not 
only  not  losers,  but  have  made  heavy  gains  because  of  their 
trust  in  life  insurance,  and  at  the  same  time  their  lives  have 
been  insured.  Had  their  policies  matured,  by  death  or  other¬ 
wise,  every  dollar  that  their  contracts  call  for  would  have 
been  promptly  paid.  The  life  insurance  irregularities  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  fact 
that  they  did  exist  to  some  extent.  The  funds  confided  to 
insurance  companies,  national  banks  or  elsewhere  should  be 
guarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  those  who  have  charge  of  them 
held  to  a  more  strict  accountability  than  if  they  handled  pri¬ 
vate  funds.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  responsibility  must 
rest  with  individuals,  and  upon  their  ability  and  integrity  is 
dependent  the  safety  of  the  institutions  with  whose  manage¬ 
ment  they  are  charged.  )  The  national  bank  failures  wrecked 
the  lives  of  many  of  their  officers  who  had  proven  recreant 
to  their  duty,  whose  greed  was  greater  than  their  integrity, 
and  several  of  the  life  insurance  men  have  also  paid  the  penalty 
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of  their  cupidity.  There  is  a  popular  outcry  for  more  insur¬ 
ance  victims,  and  the  system  of  life  insurance  itself  is  under 
criticism.  But  no  voice  is  raised  against  the  national  bank 
system,  in  the  administration  of  which  such  heavy  losses  have 
been  incurred,  which  is  entirely  proper.  The  system  is  cor¬ 
rect,  only  its  administrators,  in  a  few  instances,  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  placed  before  them.  Life  insurance  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  of  modern  institutions,  and  it  is  no 
more  to  be  condemned  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  a  few 
persons  in  authority  than  is  the  national  banking  system  be¬ 
cause  a  few  men  connected  with  it  have  proved  false  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  public. 


Examinations  of  life  insurance  companies  seem  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Mutual,  the  Equitable 
and  the  New  York  Life  are  getting  their  fill  of  them.  Presi¬ 
dent  Morton  of  the  Equitable  states  that  there  have  been 
five  examinations  of  that  company  within  the  past  few 
months,  and  both  the  other  companies  are  at  present  going 
through  a  similar  experience.  The  legislative  investigating 
committee  has  dealt  with  certain  features  of  management, 
but  has  not  gone  into  details  to  the  extent  that  the  other 
examiners  are  expected  to  do.  Each  of  the  companies  has 
provided  for  thorough  investigation  of  its  internal  affairs 
entirely  independent  of  the  official  examinations.  The  Equi¬ 
table  auditors  have  made  their  report,  details  of  which 
have  already  been  printed  in  The  Spectator.  A  committee 
of  trustees  of  the  Mutual  is  now  working  upon  the  affairs  of 
that  company,  and  last  week  the  New  York  Life  appointed 
a  similar  committee  of  trustees  for  a  like  purpose.  This 
committee  consists  of  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  Norman  B.  Ream, 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Hiram  R.  Steele  and  Augustus  G. 
Paine.  These  are  all  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  w'orld,  being  identified  with  large  and  successful  enter¬ 
prises.  Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  company  for  a  number  of  years,  is  president  of 
the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  and  is  a  man  of  sterling 
integrity  and  strenuous  methods.  It  will  be  his  purpose  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Life,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  at  fault.  This  information  is  to  be  secured 
by  searching  inquiry  as  to  men  and  methods,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  policyholders  and  the  guidance  of  the  trustees  in 
future.  These  are  drastic  measures  to  enforce,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  that  will  be  obtained  will  fully  justify  the  labor  required. 
It  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  undertake  this  arduous  duty,  but  they  do  it  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  clear  the  life  insurance  atmosphere,  and  to  remove  any 
prejudice  against  their  companies  that  recent  events  may 
have  inspired. 


The  three  great  life  insurance  companies  of  New  York 
have  expended  a  great  amount  of  energy  and  large 
sums  in  cold  cash  in  building  up  business  for  themselves  in 
foreign  countries.  They  have  been  handicapped  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  native  prejudice  in  favor  of  native  com¬ 
panies,  and  by  the  hostility  of  these  companies.  While  the 
American  companies  have,  after  years  of  hard  work,  secured 
a  goodly  volume  of  business,  it  has  cost  them  considerably 
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more  than  a  similar  amount  of  home  business  would  have 
cost,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  game  has  been 
worth  the  candle.  Some  officers  high  up  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  companies  arc  free  to  express  themselves  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  foreign  business,  and  would  gladly  see  the 
held  abandoned  entirely  to  the  native  companies,  simply  car¬ 
rying  forward  to  maturity  the  business  already  secured.  One 
serious  objection  to  conducting  the  foreign  Imsiness  is  found 
to  be  in  the  vast  sums  the  companies  are  obliged  to  maintain 
in  foreign  countries,  virtually  as  a  guarantee  of  their  good 
faith.  'I'he  investment  of  these  assets  upon  a  favorable  basis 
abroatl  is  a  difficult  matter,  their  earning  power  in  the  home 
market  being  considerably  greater.  The  companies  have 
purchased  large  and  costly  buildings  in  many  prominent 
cities,  which  they  occupy  in  part  themselves,  renting  the  re¬ 
mainder  at  such  prices  as  they  can  get.  Such  buildings  serve 
as  advertisements,  I)ut  their  earning  power  is  small  compared 
with  their  cost.  Their  acquisition  l)y  the  companies  was  due 
largely  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  that  has  characterized  the  com¬ 
petition  between  them  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  they 
have  proven  to  be  something  of  white  elephants  on  their 
hands.  Now  that  the  “three  giants”  arc  entering  upon  a 
reform  period,  and  “housecleaning”  being  the  order  of  the 
day,  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  their  policyholders  if  this 
foreign  business  was  thoroughly  investigated  and  closed  out, 
unless  it  can  show  better  results  than  have  heretofore  been 
credited  to  it.  There  is  business  enough  ahead  at  home  for 
all  companies  to  get  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have,  and  the 
cutting  out  of  the  foreign  business  would  aid  materially  in 
restoring  public  confidence  in  the  three  comi)anies  especially 
interested  in  it. 


That  erratic  and  unscrupulous  “frenzied  financier”  of 
lloston,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  has  been  appealing  to 
the  policyholders  of  the  leading  New  York  life  com¬ 
panies  to  send  him  their  proxies  to  enable  him  to  vote  for 
trustees  at  the  next  election,  and  promising  to  reorganize  the 
management  if  he  could  get  control.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  that  Lawson  is  a  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous  specu¬ 
lator,  and  that  he  has  led  to  the  slaughter  hundreds  of  inno¬ 
cent  persons  who  have  followed  his  advice.  The  latest 
incident  of  this  kind  was  made  manifest  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company.  Some  time 
since  he  organized  a  $10,000,000  pool,  inducing  many  of  his 
friends  and  followers  to  join  in  it  to  fight  the  copper  interests. 
In  August  he  predicted  that  the  price  of  copper  would  fall 
off  materially,  and  that  Amalgamated  stock  would  go  down 
correspondingly.  His  forecast  proved  to  be  in  error,  for  the 
])rice  of  the  metal  advanced  and  the  stock  rose  last  week  to 
aliove  jiar.  On  Thursday  last  Lawson  notified  subscribers 
to  his  lilind  pool  that  their  losses  to  date  were  $3,600,000,  or 
thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  amount  they  had  placed  in  his  hands 
to  fight  the  copper  interests  with.  He  advises  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  withdraw  the  balance  of  their  suliscription  to  the  blind 
pool,  and  smile  pleasantly  while  they  pocket  their  losses.  Hav¬ 
ing  failed  so  disastrously  in  his  copper  schemes,  Lawson  sug¬ 
gests  something  else,  and  in  his  announcement  says  that  he 
has  made  provision  for  going  into  bankruptcy  in  case  of  its 
failure.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  so  many  of  his  schemes,  he 


evidently  looks  upon  bankruptcy  as  the  outcome  of  his  fool¬ 
hardy  speculations.  This  failure  of  his  copper  schemes  and 
the  victimizing  of  so  many  who  trusted  him  is  but  one  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  “frenzied”  speculative  career  of  this  man,  who  is 
now  seeking  to  obtain  control  of  one  or  more  of  the  great 
life  insurance  companies,  with  their  millions  of  dollars  of 
trust  funds.  His  ulterior  object  in  this  matter  he  has  not 
explained,  but  that  he  is  governed  by  self-interest  is  to  be 
concluded  from  his  previous  performances.  Policyholders 
who  send  him  their  proxies  are  making  a  great  mistake,  and 
those  who  have  already  sent  them  should  niake  amends  by 
recalling  them  without  delay. 


The  testimony  of  E.  H.  Harriman  before  the  legislative 
insurance  investigating  committee  last  week  shows  that 
he  was  greatly  chagrined  when  he  learned  that  Thomas  E. 
Ryan  had  purchased  from  James  11.  Hyde  his  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  stock  of  the  Equitable,  and  was  highly  indignant 
when  Mr.  Ryan  refused  to  share  his  purchase  with  him.  His 
indignation  carried  him  so  far  that  he  threatened  Mr.  Ryan 
to  use  his  personal  and  political  influence  to  thwart  his  plans. 
In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Harriman  attempted  to  soften  somewhat 
his  language,  by  stating  that  what  he  meant  by  his  threat  was 
that  if  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  carry  out  his  philanthropic  views  re¬ 
garding  the  company  as  he  had  expressed  them,  then  he,  Mr. 
Harriman,  would  use  his  influence  against  him.  Before  Mr. 
Hyde  sold  his  stock,  the  report  was  current  that  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  had  made  Mr.  Hyde  various  offers  for  his  stock,  and  the 
fear  that  he  would  obtain  control  of  the  company  was  the  in¬ 
citing  cause  that  produced  the  break  between  Mr.  Hyde  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  company,  leading  up  to  public  scan¬ 
dals  and  the  present  investigating  committee.  Had  Mr.  Hyde 
accepted  his  original  offer,  it  is  said  that  he  would  be  better 
off'  by  several  millions  of  dollars.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman  found  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  got  ahead  of  him  in  the  pur¬ 
chase,  his  indignation  found  voice  in  threats  of  opposition  to 
Mr.  Ryan's  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Harriman  questions  the  philanthropic  motives  of  Mr.  Ryan 
in  i)aying  $2,500,000  for  502  shares  of  stock,  the  dividends 
upon  which  are  limited  to  seven  per  cent,  but  Mr.  Ryan  might 
retort  by  asking  what  the  railroad  magnate’s  motives  were 
when  he  sought  to  acquire  control  of  the  company.  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman,  at  one  time  as  a  director  of  the  Equitable,  is  credited 
with  having  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  Mr.  Hyde,  but 
when  he  indorsed  the  Frick  report  there  came  a  break,  and 
Mr.  Hyde  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  friends.  Indeed,  it  is  now  no  secret  that  Mr. 
Llyde,  after  Mr.  Alexander  had  proposed  his  resignation  as 
vice-president  and  his  retirement  from  the  company,  consid¬ 
ered  carefully  the  demand  made  on  him  and  was  for  some 
time  hesitating  as  to  following  the  advice  of  his  superior 
officer,  with  his  mind  about  made  up  to  retire  quietly  and 
gracefully,  when  Harriman  came  on  the  scene  in  the  role  of 
lago,  and  the  Harriman  faction,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
Harriman’s  interests,  took  up  the  active  support  of  young 
Hyde’s  cause  and  urged  Hyde  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  That 
the  Harriman  betrayal  induced  him  to  sell  his  stock  to  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  so  remove  a  bone  of  contention  by  introducing  an 
entirely  new  element  in  the  personnel  of  the  company,  is  highly 
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probable.  Mr.  Harriman’s  insinuations  regarding  the  purity 
of  the  motives  of  Mr.  Ryan  are  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  So  far  Mr.  Ryan  has  carried  out  his  promises  by 
placing  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  who  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  public  to  an  enviable  extent,  and  giving 
them  unrestricted  authority  to  select  the  trustees  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  has  selected  as  president,  Paul  Morton,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  national  reputation  and  of  conceded  administrative 
ability.  Under  the  new  conditions  the  Equitable  is  rapidly 
being  reorganized  and  reformed  in  matters  that  have  been 
justly  criticised,  and  is  already  placed  upon  a  business  basis 
that  entitles  it  to  absolute  public  confidence.  Had  there  not 
been  an  underlying  political  motive  for  the  examination  of 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  Harriman,  their  testimony  would  prol^ably 
never  have  been  heard.  Curiosity  having  been  in  a  manner 
satisfied  by  their  .statements,  the  committee  can  safely  leave 
the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Vedder  Underwriting  Company  has  been  appointed  United 
States  general  agent  of  the  Delaware  of  Dover.  The  latter,  which 
recently  increased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  and  added 
$40,000  to  its  cash  surplus,  will  enter  New  York  State  about  the  first 
of  the  coming  year,  operating  as  a  tariff  office. 

The  regular  December  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  society’s  rooms,  73  William 
street.  The  guest  of  the  occasion  was  Henry  E.  Hess,  manager  of 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  who  delivered  an  excellent 
and  highly  edifying  address  on  “The  Work  of  Rating  Organizations, 
Past  and  Present.” 

Irwin  S.  Lowenthal  becomes  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Anton  Sond¬ 
heim  &  Son  on  January  i,  the  style  of  which  will  be  then  changed  to 
.''nton  Sondheim,  Son  &  Co. 

The  recent  action  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamilton  Fire  in  adopting 
a  resolution  to  bring  about  the  increase  in  the  capital  stock,  heretofore 
mentioned  in  these  columns,  will  be  submitted  to  the  stockholders  for 
approval  at  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  latter  in  January. 

Mayor  McClellan  has  vetoed  the  ordinance  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Building  Code  relating  to  fireproof  buildings,  by  striking  there¬ 
from  the  clauses  covering  the  compulsory  use  of  so-called  fireproof 
wood  in  buildings  e.xceeding  150  feet  in  height. 

Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty 
upon  the  city  of  New  York  was  sent  out,  and  so  far  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  produced  any  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  city  risks 
in  the  least  degree.  Apparently  it  has  created  far  more  of  a  sensation 
outside  of  the  city  than  in  it,  as  evidenced  by  a  scare-head  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  journal;  “New  York’s  Awful  Danger.”  There  are  some  com¬ 
ments  of  a  kind  the  committee  would  not  relish  and,  after  admitting 
that  many  of  the  details  are  true,  the  deductions  are  not  accepted 
without  some  doubt.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  danger 
points  are  exaggerated  and  the  safeguards  underrated.  This  is  about 
the  substance  of  the  opinions  concerning  nearly  every  report  made 
by  the  Committee  of  T wenty  of  other  cities,  but  it  is  after  all  a  timely 
document,  and  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities. 
The  necessity  of  improvements  in  the  automatic  alarm  service  was 
made  clear  by  the  investigation  months  ago,  of  the  New  York  Board 
experts.  The  inefficiency  of  a  certain  percentage  of  steam  fire  engines 
has  been  known  for  a  long  period,  and  the  advocacy  of  an  increased 
water  supply  dates  back  several  years.  It  is  subject  to  doubt  whether 
the  report  will  revolutionize  the  methods  of  the  companies  or  lessen 
the  hustle  for  city  business. 

Brokers  who  are  interested  in  risks  which  are  protected  by  automatic 


sprinklers  are  indignant  and  amused  by  turns  over  the  action  of  the 
Exchange  in  reducing  rates  on  lumber  yards  and  their  exposures  only 
a  few  weeks  after  announcing  an  increase  in  rates  upon  over  250 
sprinklered  risks.  They  ask  what  kind  of  underwriting  talent  is  it 
that  reduces  rates  on  combustible  risks  without  protection,  and  boosts 
up  rates  on  sprinklered  properties.  If  the  excuse  in  one  case  is  the 
low  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums,  the  experience  in  sprinklered  risks 
is  several  times  more  favorable. 

Offers  have  been  on  the  Street  of  lines  on  the  profit  contingents  of 
agents  and  managers  which  will  mature  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
There  are  very  few  offices  which  will  entertain  speculation  contracts 
of  this  class,  but  it  has  been  done  in  past  years  and  may  be  done  again. 
In  all  cases,  the  profits  earned  to  December  i  are  taken  as  a  basis  in 
comparison  with  the  receipts  and  losses  for  December  of  the  previous 
year.  If  this  month’s  losses  over  net  receipts  reduces  the  amount 
earned  for  the  prior  eleven  months,  then  the  reinsurer  will  pay  the 
difference.  The  December  losses  favor  the  chances  of  profit  on  the 
speculation. 

The  Royal  Exchange  has  sent  out  notices  of  cancellation  of  certain 
term  policies  issued  last  year,  extending  beyond  January  i.  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  finale  of  the  revision  of  the  policies  issued  under 
the  former  administration.  In  spite  of  the  free  criticism  of  the  liberal 
underwriting  in  former  years,  it  is  understood  the  net  results  have 
been  profitable  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  company’s  city  under¬ 
writing  is,  however,  far  more  conservative  than  formerly. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile,  German- 
American  and  German  Alliance  from  Buffalo  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  opinions  arrived  at  by  their  managers  in  dealing  with  the  Buffalo 
agents.  There  is  no  sign  that  they  are  to  be  followed  by  fifty  others 
and,  according  to  a  Buffalo  authority,  one  company  has  doubled  its 
lines  already  as  an  evidence  of  its  confidence  in  the  present  rates  pro¬ 
ducing  a  profit. 

The  Exchange  will  hold  a  special  meeting  to-day  to  consider  a  new 
schedule  on  fibre  storage  stores,  which  is  said  to  be  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  old  schedule.  It  was  offered  at  the  last  regular  meeting  and 
postponed  for  a  special  session. 

The  New  York  Board  held  a  meeting  yesterday,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  revised  by-laws  were  to  be  offered  for  final  action. 

The  Chicago  Underwriters  Association,  the  rate-making  and  dis 
cipline-enforcing  body  which  in  that  city  corresponds  to  the  Exchange 
in  this  city,  has  concluded  to  disband  rather  than  take  the  chances  of 
trouble  in  the  courts,  arising  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ill  a  case  involving  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  old  Board 
of  Underwriters,  which,  like  the  board  in  New  York,  has  a  charter 
from  the  legislature,  will  endeavor  to  devise  a  plan  to  use  the  associa¬ 
tion  rates  in  a  lawful  wav'.  There  is  something  suggestive  in  this 
experience  to  the  members  of  the  Exchange  and  board  at  home. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  companies,  which  are  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  lumber  dealers,  which  make  a  specialty  of  lumber  yard 
risks.  They  have  invaded  the  field  in  the  East  and  taken  away  large 
lines  from  the  regular  companies  in  and  around  Boston  and  New 
York.  This  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Exchange 
agreed  to  reduce  rates  on  such  risks  at  its  regular  December  meeting. 

Certainly  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  New  York  committee,  who 
formulated  the  restricted  schedule,  that  none  of  its  mysteries  and 
intricacies  frightened  the  members  of  the  South-Eastern  Tariff  As¬ 
sociation.  They  adopted  it  unhesitatingly  as  a  basis  for  competing 
with  mutuals  for  the  sprinklered  mills  of  the  South.  But  if  they  have 
no  more  luck  in  recovering  lost  risks  from  the  factory  mutuals  than 
the  companies  located  here,  they  will  he  disappointed.  We  hope  they 
V. ill  succeed  in  their  object. 

Profit  forms  are  appearing  on  the  Street  which  are  quite  speculative 
in  character.  The  freedom  of  the  companies  in  accepting  such  forms 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  their  old-fashioned  objections  which  pre¬ 
vailed  a  few  years  ago. 

The  old-time  ghost,  which  used  to  haunt  the  dreams  of  under¬ 
writers  at  the  most  dangerous  conflagration  center  in  this  city,  seems 
to  have  escaped  censure  and  excited  praise  from  the  Committee  of 
Twenty.  We  mean  the  wholesale  drygoods  district,  which  every  com- 
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])any  feared,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Now  the  committee  says  it  is 
in  excellent  shape  to  resist  a  spreading  conflagration.  This  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  underwriters,  who  expected  to  have  their  previous  opinions  of 
th**  congested  district  revived  and  enlarged. 

Joseph  A.  Banks,  manager  of  the  Harlem  office  of  the  Continental, 
attempted  suicide  on  Monday  last  by  cutting  his  wrists  with  a  broken 
piece  of  glass,  while  in  the  Burger  Brau  Cafe  at  109  East  125th  street. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  former  president  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was  re¬ 
ported  as  quite  ill  last  week,  although  later  reports  say  that  he  shows 
material  improvement. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Wolfe  died  suddenly  on  Wednesday  last  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  while  obtaining  an  application 
blank  for  the  use  of  a  relative.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
months,  to  improve  which  he  spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Wolfe  served  during  the  Civil  War  as  surgeon  in  the  Union  Army 
W'ith  the  rank  of  major.  Life  insurance  claimed  his  attention  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  from  1897  to  1904  he  was  inspector  of  agencies 
for  the  Washington  Life.  The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday 
last  at  Masonic  Hall  and  were  attended  by  many  who  had  learned  to 
appreciate  his  sterling  qualities.  A  widow  and  three  sons  survive  him, 
among  them  being  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  the  well-known  consulting 
actuary. 

In  the  course  of  the  legislative  investigation  the  committee  has 
discovered  that  several  of  the  life  insurance  companies  are  not  mis¬ 
managed,  using  that  term  even  in  its  most  liberal  sense.  Outside  of 
the  giant  companies  few  organizations  have  yet  been  subject  to  public 
questioning  and  they  have  shown  up  remarkably  well.  The  Home 
Life,  for  example,  came  out  with  flying  colors,  and  the  counsel  for 
the  committee  could  find  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  only  company 
of  the  State  not  located  in  the  metropolis — the  Security  Mutual — also 
convinced  the  committee  that  its  affairs  had  been  conservatively  and 
honestly  managed.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  will  not  be  time  to  hear 
from  a  number  of  other  companies,  except  by  written  testimony,  all 
of  which  are  equally  well  and  honestly  conducted.  At  a  dinner  of 
agents  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual,  held  in  this  city  on  Monday,  this 
point  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  determined  to  ask  the  committee  to 
give  the  company  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

The  following  securities  were  sold  at  auction  last  week:  Lawyers 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust,  5  shares  at  31714,  par  too;  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  50  shares  at  130,  par  too. 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  WEST. 

After  a  perusual  of  the  reports  of  the  special  commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  merits  of  the  two-platoon  system,  as  tested  at  one  station. 
Mayor  Dunne  announced  that  he  would  exert  his  efforts  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  fire  department  to  a  two-platoon  system.  He  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

If  there  is  any  way  of  doing  it,  the  system  should  be  extended  to 
the  whole  department.  The  commission  has  reported  that  it  is  a 
humane  innovation,  which  allows  the  men  more  liberty  and  home 
life,  and  I  am  willing  to  follow  the  reports  of  the  men  who  have  care¬ 
fully  watched  its  test. 

President  Edward  M.  Teall  of  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion  declared  that  the  association  would  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
report  of  the  Mayor’s  special  commission  or  indulge  in  any  action 
on  it.  He  asked: 

Where  is  the  city  to  get  the  money  for  the  salaries  of  nearly  500 
additional  firemen?  If  it  is  possible  now  to  secure  funds  to  meet  that 
kind  of  a  disbursement,  it  would  be  far  more  practical  to  build  new 
engine  houses  in  the  outlying  districts  and  put  the  500  men  where 
pioperty  and  life  would  be  better  safeguarded. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Northern 
jurisdiction,  sitting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  sustaining  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  old  Missouri  “Vexatious  Delay  Law,”  which  has  in  past 
years  several  times  been  declared  invalid  and  unconstitutional  by 
lower  courts,  and  which  has  been  regarded  by  underwriters  as  null 
and  void,  has  occasioned  much  interest  among  Chicago  underwriters. 


The  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  William  Williamson,  who,  with 
his  son,  R.  M.  Williamson,  has  offices  in  this  city.  About  five  years 
ago  Mr.  Williamson  had  a  claim  against  a  well-known  insurance  com¬ 
pany  for  $20,000,  as  the  result  of  a  loss  in  conflagration  of  a  brick 
structure  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  For  certain  reasons  the  company 
refused  payment  of  the  claim,  and  it  was  dragged  through  several 
courts,  until  two  years  ago,  when  the  concern  settled  in  full.  Mr. 
Williamson  determined  to  test  the  validity  of  the  old  “Vexatious  Delay 
Law,”  which  provides  that,  where  there  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  payment  of  a  claim,  the  assured  can  sue  and  collect  a  penalty  of 
ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  and  attorneys’  fees  as 
damages,  and  instituted  suit  against  the  company.  He  was  advised 
several  days  ago  that  a  verdict  had  been  handed  down  in  his  favor, 
and  that  the  court,  which  began  the  case  while  sitting  at  St.  Louis,  had 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  old  statute.  This  sets  a  precedent 
which  cannot  be  disregarded  for  companies  doing  business  in  those 
States  where  a  similar  statute  is  in  force,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to 
put  underwriters  on  the  alert  where  a  delay  contingency  arises  in  the 
future. 

The  Chicago  Underwriters  Association  and  the  fire  insurance  patrol 
association,  which  secured  its  charter  in  1861  under  the  title  of  the 
Board  of  Underwriters  of  Chicago,  are  in  process  of  being  merged 
into  one  organization,  with  one  set  of  officers,  which  will  be  known 
under  the  latter  title.  The  work  of  amalgamating  the  two  bodies  is 
now  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  attorneys  of  both,  and  will 
piobably  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Underwriters  Association  has  so  far  re¬ 
ceived  but  two  replies  to  the  letters  which  it  sent  out  some  time  ago, 
notifying  the  boards  of  nearby  villages  that  their  fire  departments 
would  have  to  be  changed  from  volunteer  to  salaried  companies  or  the 
organization  would  advise  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  insurance.  The 
Harlem  village  board,  at  a  recent  meeting,  decided  to  place  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  department  on  regular  salaries.  The  authorities  at 
Lagrange  have  signified  their  intention  of  retaining  their  four  com¬ 
panies,  numbering  about  thirty  men,  on  the  present  volunteer  system. 
Piesident  Cade,  of  the  local  board  of  Lake  Forest,  said  that  they  had 
not  officially  considered  the  letter  of  the  association  yet,  but  that  he 
believed  that  they  would  not  change  their  volunteer  system. 

The  Underwriters  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting,  reduced  the  rates 
on  breweries  and  their  storage  houses  ten  per  cent  on  buildings  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  contents.  It  was  shown  by  statistics  that  the 
experience  of  underwriters  on  that  class  of  risks  warranted  the  re¬ 
duction.  The  reduction  was  practically  a  revocation  of  the  rates  of 
ten  and  twenty-five  per  cent  which  were  put  in  force  several  years  ago 
by  the  association. 

Insurance  on  the  property  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  will  here¬ 
after  be  placed  by  Rothermel  &  Hasbrouck  of  the  Traders  Insurance 
Company.  The  amount  carried  by  the  railway  company  for  1905  is 
$2700,000.  The  railway  company  has  increased  this  amount  to  $6,400,- 
000,  owing  to  the  addition  of  three  new  power  houses  and  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  of  new  rolling  stock  to  the  risk. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  has  asked  permission  of  the  governing 
board  to  use  a  modified  schedule  for  the  rating  of  unprotected  towns, 
to  secure  greater  ease  in  application.  The  companies  insisted  that, 
as  the  Dean  schedule  had  been  adopted  for  this  work,  no  change 
would  be  made. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  has  come  to  no  decision 
relative  to  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  regarding  the  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  lumber. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  vacancy  and  non-occupancy  clause  to  be  used  in  writing 
dwelling  houses  in  and  around  Boston,  to  go  into  effect  January  i, 
1906,  was  adopted. 

The  board  adopted  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  Edward  Atkinson, 
the  late  president  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual. 

W.  S.  Colgrove  and  Herbert  F.  Blood  will  hereafter  be  in  charge 
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of  the  New  England  field  business  of  the  Spring  Garden  and  the 
American  of  Philadelphia. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

The  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department  has  been  looking  over 
the  surety  bonds  filed  by  the  various  officers  of  Massachusetts  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  has  found  all  sorts  and  kinds,  most  of  which  do 
not  conform  to  requirements.  The  chief  feature  about  the  matter  is 
in  connection  with  the  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  various  officers  of  these  insurance  companies.  The  Department 
has  drawn  up  a  form,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney- 
General’s  department,  which  must  be  used  in  the  future.  This  form 
has  none  of  the  “frills”  and  conditions  that  have  been  so  popular  with 
the  surety  companies  when  they  have  issued  bonds  for  these  officers. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Boston,  has  rendered 
a  decision  which  sustains  the  contention  of  the  incontestability  of 
certain  policies  written  by  the  Mutual  Reserve,  amounting  to  $16,930. 
In  his  application,  the  applicant  agreed  to  the  usual  conditions.  The 
policies  were  issued  April  14,  1897,  and  the  insured  died  October  5, 
1902,  when  the  company,  so  it  is  alleged,  found  that  the  insured  was 
in  ill  health  at  the  time  the  application  was  made,  on  which  ground  it 
claimed  that  the  policies  had  never  been  in  force.  The  court  does  not 
support  the  company’s  contention,  holding  that,  after  the  period  of 
three  years  has  passed,  the  policy  is  in  continuous  force  within  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  referring  thereto. 


NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Fame  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  as  announced  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Spectator,  had  been  reorganized  by  Muir  & 
Haughton,  began  accepting  business  last  week,  but  its  operations  in 
this  city  will  for  the  present  be  limited  to  tbe  writing  of  risks  outside 
of  the  congested  district.  It  is  the  purpose,  some  time  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  to  materially  increase  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  then  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  business.  The  company  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters 
Association. 

James  F.  Stone,  of  Stone,  Mathews  &  Co.,  has  decided  to  aggres¬ 
sively  seek  to  build  up  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  general  agency 
business,  for  a  number  of  companies  represented  by  that  firm.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  has  admitted  Wm.  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  to  the  firm  of 
James  F.  Stone  &  Co.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Harbison  will  be  the 
active  member  of  the  firm. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  a  suburban  agency  and  general  real 
estate  business,  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Duffield  has  been  formed  and 
taken  offices  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  building.  A  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  a  prominent  insurance  agent  of  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  started  a  suburban  agency  firm  under  the  style  of  W.  H. 
Miller  &  Son,  but  this  was  afterward  abandoned. 

John  D.  Boniface,  counterman  of  the  L.  C.  Madeira  &  Sons  agency, 
will  on  January  i,  1906,  succeed  Joseph  Doyle  as  manager  of  the 
branch  office  of  the  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  at  138  South  Fourth  street. 

When  Joseph  Doyle  opens  his  office  at  440  Walnut  street  on  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  1906,  as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Camden 
Fire,  he  will  also  become  the  sole  agent  of  the  Glens  Falls  for  this 
territory  succeeding  Platt,  Yungman  &  Co.,  which  concern  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  company  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  now  that  the  amount  of  new  business 
written  during  1905  by  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  of  this  city  will 
reach  the  grand  total  of  $20,000,000,  as  against  about  $17,500,000 
written  during  1904. 

A  number  of,  stockholders  of  the  Security  Life  and  Annuity  of  this 
city  began  an  equity  proceeding  last  week  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  to  prevent  the  merger  of  that  company  with  the  Western 
Life  Indemnity.  Judge  McPherson  granted  a  temporary  restraining 
order  without  fixing  a  date  for  hearing. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Martin  has  notified  all  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania,  that  they  must  file  written 
agreements  abolishing  the  giving  of  rebates,  to  dismissing  agents  who 
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do  so  and  to  refuse  to  employ  such  agents  for  three  years  after  dis¬ 
missal.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Attorney-General 
Carson,  who  ruled  that  the  Insurance  Department  has  no  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  conduct  a  general  investigation  into  the  methods  of  doing 
life  insurance  business  in  this  State,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  rebating. 

Ward  L.  Carraway,  formerly  with  Coleman  &  Wonsetler,  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  has  been  appointed  manager 
for  this  city  of  the  life  department  of  the  Travelers. 

A  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  investigation  similar  to  the  one  now  being  carried  on 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  has  also  asked  Governor  Pennypacker  to 
take  official  notice  of  the  testimony  given  in  New  York  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  by  Flaley  Fiske,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  that  he  spent  $5000  in  killing  off  inimical  legislation  in  this  State, 
regarding  insurance  on  the  lives  of  children  under  a  certain  age.  The 
defeat  of  such  a  bill  in  1897  led  to  a  senatorial  investigation  into  a 
bribery  scandal  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  bill  of  1903  was  killed  in 
committee. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Grange  held  in  Sunbury,  Pa.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last.  Chaplain  J.  W.  Johnson  introduced  a  resolution  favoring  the 
withdrawal  of  farmers  from  the  large  insurance  companies  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  a  grange  insurance  company.  It  was 
unanimously  adopted  and  a  committee  named  to  formulate  the  plan. 

A  written  agreement  between  all  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Pittsburg  Life  Underwriters  has  been  signed  to  do  no  rebating,  and 
to  use  their  earnest  efforts  to  stop  the  practice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO  OBSERVATIONS. 

[From  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

Fremont  conditions  are  considerably  upset  on  account  of  the  “sepa¬ 
ration”  movements  having  resulted  in  one  of  the  agencies  retaining  the 
non-Union  companies  in  preference  to  the  Union  companies,  and  the 
Union  companies  resenting  this  preference  by  opening  up  rates.  It  is 
feared  that  the  fight  will  get  beyond  the  companies  now  involved  and 
spread  so  as  to  compel  other  companies  to  protect  their  business  by  also 
cutting  the  rates. 

The  fight  now  on  in  Bowling  Green  will  probably  be  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  intervention  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Agents.  If  it 
is  not  soon  ended  it  promises  to  be  a  long  drawn  out  and  sharp  one, 
and  one  which  will  probably  be  a  costly  one  to  the  companies. 

The  Lorain  trouble  is  primarily  one  between  two  agents,  one  of  the 
agents  having  bought  out  a  mixed  agency  and  upon  taking  over  the  non¬ 
union  companies  one  of  the  Union  agencies  took  the  Union  companies 
and  made  a  personal  solicitation  of  the  business  on  their  books  without 
having  bought  the  expirations;  some  of  the  special  agents  in  common 
with  the  Union  agent  have  been  trying  to  involve  the  other  agents  in 
the  controversy,  but  it  now  looks  as  if  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  leading 
non-Union  specials,  through  the  county  association  or  by  bringing  about 
an  agreement  for  sale  and  purchase  of  the  expirations  in  dispute,  will 
result  in  the  removal  of  all  friction. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  some  supervision  of  rates  and  forms  under 
which  policies  are  written  when  the  stamping  secretary  in  one  section  has 
been  removed,  as  will  happen  shortly  to  all  of  the  stamping  clerks,  one 
of  the  county  associations  has  under  advisement  the  proposition  that  the 
secretary  of  the  association  shall  have  at  all  times  absolute  liberty  to 
examine  any  of  the  books  of  an  agency,  and  shall  be  expected  at  regular 
times  to  examine  all  registers;  in  case  any  irregularity  is  discovered,  it 
is  to  be  reported  to  the  association  for  action.  The  expenses  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  to  be  borne  by  the  local  agents  and  the  companies  are  in  no 
way  to  be  subscribers  of,  nor  connected  with,  the  association  and  the 
duties  of  the  secretary  in  any  way.  Christopher. 

Columbus,  December  18. 


—Representative  Fred  Landis  of  Indiana  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
which,  while  not  attempting  to  declare  insurance  inter-State  commerce,  provides 
for  publicity  of  insurance  companies’  acts  by  requiring  annual  reports  from 
those  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories 
and  in  the  insular  possessions.  It  is  said  that  President  Roosevelt  approves  of 
this  plan,  and  will  ask  Congress  to  favor  it.  This  bill  creates  a  division  of  in¬ 
surance  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  a  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  with  whom  insurance  companies  must  file  annual  reports.  He 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit,  administer  oaths,  inspect  books  and  put  officials  on 
the  stand. 
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CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 


Plate  Glass  Men  Adopt  Resolutions. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Plate  Glass  Underwriters  Association  held 
in  New  York,  Major  A.  White,  president  of  the  New  York  Plate  Glass, 
was  elected  to  a  place  on  the  board  of  trustees,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Max  Danziger. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  the  effect  that  on  all  poli¬ 
cies  issued  subsequent  to  December  1,  on  which  premiums  were  not  paid 
within  forty  days,  notice  of  cancellation  in  five  days  should  be  sent,  and 
that  if  this  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result  the  policies  be  canceled 
and  the  facts  reported  to  the  arbitrator,  no  other  company  issuing  a 
policy  on  said  risk.  It  further  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  premium 
or  earned  premium  on  a  canceled  policy  be  paid,  the  company  notify  the 
arbitrator  and  that  any  company  may  then  accept  the  risk. 

A  resolution  was  offered  making  2%  per  cent  the  minimum  rate  on  all 
risks,  which  was  defeated  by  the  negative  vote  of  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  Mr.  White  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  the  2^4  per  cent  premium  book  be  the  minimum  basis 
rate  on  all  plate  glass  risks  in  the  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York  as 
soon  as  the  Casualty  Company  of  America  shall  agree  to  it.” 


To  Protect  Liability  Brokers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  circular  letter  recently  issued  from 
the  liability  department  of  the  Travelers  in  Minneapolis: 

Once  having  placed  a  risk  on  the  company’s  books,  the  broker  or  agent 
of  record  is  absolutely  protected  in  the  renewal  of  that  risk  unless  we 
receive  explicit  orders  from  the  assured  or  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
broker  that  he  has  lost  the  line.  *  *  ♦  Place  the  business  you  now 
have  with  the  Travelers  before  the  company  you  are  now  with  is  obliged 
to  raise  its  rates  or  withdraw  altogether.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  have 
to  do  one  or  the  other.  Most  of  the  companies  are  making  no  money  out 
of  their  liability  undertakings,  and  while  some  of  them  are  not  yet  old 
enough  in  the  business  to  bring  their  true  loss  home  to  their  annual 
statement  and  show  the  actual  loss  there,  yet  none  of  them  can  long 
keep  up  the  pretense  that  they  are  doing  well  under  existing  conditions. 

The  inference  is  that  if  a  broker  places  a  special  risk  this  year,  the 
company  will  refuse  to  rewrite  it  it  offered  by  another  broker  next  year, 
thus  making,  in  a  way,  special  agents  of  all  brokers,  a  condition  which 
does  not  altogether  meet  with  favor  among  many  local  agents. 


Three=Year  Liability  Contracts. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  has  this  to  say  regarding  three-year  lia¬ 
bility  policies. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  our  liability 
policyholders  to  secure  “three-year  quotations”  of  rates.  This  dispo¬ 
sition  is  largely  due,  of  course,  to  the  offerings  of  cut-rate  companies, 
actuated  to  a  degree  by  a  desire  tor  volume  against  the  time  when  rates 
will  go  up,  as  they  will  do  inevitably  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
reserve  laws. 

The  practice  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  When  any  prospect  asks  for 
a  three-year  policy,  it  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  cancellation 
clause  is  found  in  every  policy  and  may  be  utilized  by  any  company  to 
throw  overboard  the  risk  it  it  proves  to  be  a  bad  one.  or  if.  by  reason  of 
higher  ratings  generally,  the  company  wishes  to  re-write  in  order  to 
enforce  a  better  rate. 


Minor  Casualty  Notes 

— The  Pacific  Surety  has  entered  Ohio. 

—A  stock  casualty  company  is  being  formed  at  Vincennes,  Ind. 

—The  American  Bonding  has  joined  the  Burglary  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

—Geo.  C.  Carscadin  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
Preferred's  agency  at  Buffalo. 

—The  Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  of  Georgia  has  been 
chartered.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Athens. 

—The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  agency  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  has  been 
transferred  to  the  new  firm  of  J.  M.  Cartright  &  Co. 

—James  Shelton  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  liability  and 
bonding  department  of  McClure,  Kelly  &  Co.  of  Houston,  Tex. 

— The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  secured  the  line  on  the  boilers  in  the 
pumping  station  at  Nashville;  $15,000  for  three  years;  premium,  $65. 

On  January  1  Gerald  E,  Hart,  formerly  with  the  American  Bonding 
Company,  will  assume  charge  of  the  newly  instituted  burglary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Metropolitan  Surety. 

—The  Law  Defense  Company  of  Dubuque  has  been  licensed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  is  said  to  be  doing  a  good  business.  It  defends,  for  an 
annual  fee,  doctors,  dentists,  employers  of  labor  and  others  from  suits  for 


damages.  It  is  purely  a  “defense,”  not  an  “indemnity,”  company.  J.  U. 
Guthrie  is  president  and  D.  H.  McCarthy,  secretary. 

— The  plate  glass  line  of  the  new  Candler  skyscraper  in  Atlanta,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “dope  building,”  has  been  secured  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Casualty  Company  by  King  &  Drake,  general  agents. 

— The  New  Jersey  Casualty  and  Relief  Association  of  Newark,  a  con¬ 
cern  organized  last  August  under  the  law  relating  to  associations  not 
for  pecuniary  profit,  expects  to  be  entered  in  five  States  after  January  1. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Surety  Company  has  been  formed  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $125,000.  It  will  confine  its  operations  to 
its  home  State  and  do  a  general  fidelity  and  surety  business.  Edward 
Bailey  is  president;  G.  W.  Reily,  vice-president,  and  R.  G.  Cox,  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary. 

— The  Bankers  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has 
just  entered  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  for  business.  Active  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  open  up  this  territory,  and  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year  two  other  States  will  be  entered.  President  W.  E. 
Stabier  reports  that  the  company  is  closing  a.  splendid  year. 

— Attorney-General  Young  of  Minnesota  has  given  an  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  Physicians  Defense  Company  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  against 
the  Maryland  and  other  casualty  companies  writing  physicians  liability 
business;  that  not  only  have  the  casualty  companies  a  right  to  do  this 
business  under  their  charters,  but  the  Physicians  Defense  must  here¬ 
after  comply  with  the  Minnesota  insurance  laws,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  not  been  compeiled  to  do. 

— The  Philadelphia  Casualty  Company  has  placed  on  the  market  a 
new  contract  called  the  “Philadelphia  Accident,”  which  contains  both 
the  beneficiary  and  ten  per  cent  accumulation  clauses.  Weekly  Indemnity 
is  paid  for  totai  or  partial  disability  for  200  weeks.  The  contract  also 
provides  death  benefits,  dismemberment  benefits  and  weekly  indemni¬ 
ties  for  septic  infection,  sunstroke,  freezing,  hernia,  hydrophobia,  anaes¬ 
thetics,  gas,  poisonous  vapor  and  asphyxiation.  Surgeons’  tees  and  regis¬ 
tration  cards  tor  both  insured  and  beneficiary  are  also  included. 

— The  President’s  message  contains  the  following  paragraph  relative 
to  an  employers’  liability  law: 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  fifty-seventh  Congress,  at  its  second 
session,  I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  employers’  liability  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  our  navy  yards.  I  renewed  that  recom¬ 
mendation  in  my  message  to  the  fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  its  second 
session,  and  further  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  employers’  liability,  with  a  view  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  wise  and  constitutional  law  covering  the  subject,  applicable 
to  all  industries  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  power.  I  hope  that  such 
a  law  will  be  prepared  and  enacted  as  speedily  as  possible. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


Tax  Payments  in  Indiana. 

After  the  Sherrick  shortage  in  Indiana  the  American  Surety  claimed  that 
it  was  not  liable  under  its  bond,  because  Sherrick  had  collected  taxes 
from  insurance  companies  when  the  law  provided  that  these  taxes  should 
be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer.  Sherrick  was  simply  following  the  prece¬ 
dent  established  by  previous  auditors. 

Governor  Hanly  now  says  that  he  will  seek  to  recover  from  the  former 
auditors  all  such  money  thus  collected  by  them  as  fees.  This  is  thought 
to  be  about  $500,000.  Failing  in  this  it  is  hinted  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  collect  from  the  insurance  companies  the  amounts  the  auditors 
took,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  companies  to  know 
who  the  money  might  legally  be  paid  to. 

The  American  Surety  will  not  be  called  upon  to  make  good  its  bond, 
as  the  securities  pledged  by  the  ex-auditor  have  in  all  but  one  instance 
reaiized  dollar  for  dollar.  The  small  difference  was  made  up  by  friends. 


Minor  Surety  Notes, 

— McClure,  Kelly  &  Co.  of  Houston  have  been  appointed  general  agents 
tor  the  United  Surety  in  Texas. 

— Pennsylvania  agents  are  hustling  for  the  $9,000,000  of  bond  business 
which  must  be  placed  before  January. 

— The  George  W.  Chandler  insurance  agency  of  Detroit  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  for  the  Empire  State  Surety  in  Michigan. 

— The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  has  regained  control  of  the  fidelity  bond 
line  of  the  Interborough  Railway  Company  of  New  York,  covering  2800 
ticket  agents  and  choppers.  The  bonds  are  for  $500  each. 

— In  its  new  form  of  application  for  depository  bonds,  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  has  formulated  the  following  question: 
“Have  you  now  in  force  any  other  bond,  either  corporate  or  Individual, 
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gviaranteeing  deposits  of  city,  county.  State  or  other  funds?  If  so,  give 
the  name  of  the  company  or  individual,  and  the  amount  of  each  bond.” 
This  company  has  also  made  the  rule  that  depository  bonds  will  be  issued 
for  only  one  quarter  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  concern  seeking 
the  indemnity. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Cagualtv  Notea. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  vs. 
Henry  C.  Birch,  assignee  of  certain  judgments  upon  contracts  of  life  insurance, 
adding  ten  per  cent  for  damages,  as  well  as  interest  and  costs,  to  the  verdict 
against  the  company.  The  policies  in  dispute  were  issued  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  company  sought  to  evade  payment  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no 
authorized  agent  in  that  State  at  the  time. 

— Thos.  H.  Bowles  is  taking  an  active  part  once  more  in  stirring  up  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Mutual  Life  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  share  in  its 
management.  He  proposes  that  a  meeting  of  policyholders  be  held,  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  to  elect  a  committee  on  reorganization  and  to  provide 
trustees  who  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  policyholders.  It 
is  understood  that  the  trustees  did  not  consider  this  proposition  at  its  meeting 
last  week. 

— At  the  banquet  of  the  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Syracuse,  held  on 
December  16,  Charles  W.  Scovel,  president  of  the  National  Life  Underwriters 
Association,  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  burden  of  his  address  was  that 
after  the  house  cleaning  now  going  on  everyone  interested  in  the  business  would 
feel  the  benefit.  He  urged  upon  agents,  both  individually  and  as  a  class,  to 
take  stock  as  to  themselves — to  ask  themselves:  “What  are  we  here  for?  What 
function  have  we,  and  are  we  filling  it?”  The  other  guests  of  honor  were  former 
Lieutenant-Governor  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  former  Attorney-General  Theodore 
E.  Hancock,  President  Denis  McCarthy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Richard  J.  Shanahan,  and  President  Frank 
McMullin,  of  the  Rochester  Association  of  Underwriters. 

Middle  States  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— It  is  reported  that  Charles  L.  Gove  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  State  agent  for  the 
Spring  Garden,  has  resigned. 

— William  E.  Ash,  Pennsylvania  State  agent  of  the  American  Fire,  will  here¬ 
after  cover  that  State  for  the  Spring  Garden  also. 

— Frank  H.  Ruth,  special  agent  of  the  Spring  Garden,  takes  charge  for  the 
American  Fire  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

— Walter  D.  Williams,  second  vice-president  of  the  Spring  Garden  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Fire. 

— A  new  fire  insurance  company  is  soon  to  be  launched  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  a  surplus  of  $200,000.  J.  B.  Visscher  will  be  presi¬ 
dent,  and  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  firm  of  James  Ryan  &  Sons  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary. 

—The  Germania  Fire  of  New  York  has  discontinued  renewing  its  outstanding 
policies  in  the  congested  districts  of  Buffalo,  and  the  North  British  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  of  London  and  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  of  New  York  have  ceased 
doing  business  in  that  city. 


THE  WEST. 


Midland  Mutual  Life  Organizes. 

On  December  11  the  directors  of  the  new  Midland  Mutual  Life  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  met,  and  the  organization  of  the  company  was  completed. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Wilson;  second  vice-president,  J.  D.  Price,  of  Orr,  Brown  &  Price; 
secretary,  B.  F.  Reinmund,  former  Insurance  Commissoner;  teasurer, 
Alexander  Makenzie;  medical  director.  Dr.  E.  J.  Wilson;  counsel,  H.  B. 
Arnold;  executive  committee.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Hanna,  W.  W. 
Miller,  C.  C.  Born  and  F.  R.  Huntington.  Col.  James  Kilbourne  of  the 
Kilbourne-Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
board. 


Western  Life.  Fire  and  Casnalty  Notes. 

The  National  Lumber  of  Buffalo  has  entered  Michigan. 

—The  Colorado  Fire  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  been  incorporated. 

—The  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines  expects  to  enter  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Texas  in  the  near  future. 

—Governor  Mickey  of  Nebraska  has  deferred  action  on  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Nebraska  Life  Underwriters  Association  of  Omaha,  asking  for  a  legislative 
investigation  of  life  insurance,  as  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  resolutions 


were  offered  by  representatives  of  Eastern  companies,  who  want  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Western  concerns.  The  Governor  wants  definite  charges  made 
before  he  will  act. 

—The  stockholders  of  the  Underwriters  Salvage  Company  of  Chicago  recently 
met  and  elected  directors.  Its  capital  stock  of  $50,000  is  distributed  among  sixty- 
seven  companies. 

— Goudy  &  (iriffith,  field  managers  in  the  Cape  Girardeau  office  of  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York,  feel  justly  proud  of  having  passed  the  $1,000,000  mark  in  new 
business  written  during  1905. 

— The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  has  made  several  changes  in  its  California 
agencies.  W.  L.  Hathaway  has  been  made  manager  for  Northern  and  Central 
California,  Nevada  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

— After  January  1  the  Cook  county  management  of  the  Insurance  Underwriters 
Agency,  Pacific,  Stuyvesant  and  National  Fire  and  Marine,  will  go  to  Rollins 
&  Burdick  of  Chicago,  Frank  R.  Thompson,  who  has  represented  the  com¬ 
panies,  having  associated  himself  with  the  above-named  firm. 


THE  SOUTH. 


Georgia  Policyholders  Organize. 

The  Georgia  policyholders  of  the  New  York  Lite  and  Mutual  Life  have 
formed  the  Policyholders  Protective  Society  of  Georgia,  which  will  meet 
annually  in  March.  The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  ten  trustees,  and  membership  is  confined  to 
policyholders  in  old-line  companies.  Three  delegates  will  be  appointed 
annually  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  three 
to  attend  the  Mutual  Life  meeting,  and  when  twenty-five  members, 
policyholders  of  any  other  company,  so  request,  delegates  will  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  that  company.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  proxies  of  the  Georgia  representation  to  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  w'as  laid  over  to  another  meeting. 


A  Kentucky  Decision. 

Judge  Berry  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Newport,  Ky.,  in  a  case  against 
the  United  States  Life,  has  held  the  company  to  be  liable  on  a  $23,000 
policy  carried  by  one  Spinks,  who  was  drowned  in  1898,  twenty-three 
days  after  his  policy  lapsed.  The  policy  had  no  extension  featnre,  but 
suit  was  brought  on  the  ground  that  accrued  dividends  would  have  kept 
the  policy  in  force  until  after  death.  Judgment  was  rendered  against  the 
company  for  $25,000.  The  judge  said  in  part; 

The  laws  regulating  insurance  are  the  most  intricate  and  complicated 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The  great  insurance  corporations  have 
spent  much  money  to  make  them  so.  Wise  statutory  provisions  have 
been  made  to  protect  the  companies,  but  little  is  provided  to  protect 
those  insured.  Next  to  New  York,  however,  Kentucky  ranks  second  for 
the  best  protection  of  policyholders. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

—It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  Pittsburg  Life  and  Trust  will  withdraw 
from  Georgia  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

—The  Conservative  Mutual  Life  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  began  business  on 
December  2,  and  issued  $100,000  the  first  day.  The  company  is  appointing 
agents  on  a  ten-yetr  r-enewal  contract  and  offering  special  inducements  for  vol- 
nme  of  l)iistneSvS. 

—Judge  Watts,  at  Columbia,  S.  C..  has  ordered  Coroner  J.  L.  Clanton  of 
Darlington  county  to  show  cause  why  the  inquest  held  upon  the  body  of  Robert 
K.  Dargan  should  not  be  set  aside  and  a  new  one  held.  Dargan  held  a  policy  for 
$25,000  in  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  and  committed  suicide  in  his  brother’s 
presence  by  taking  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  dummy  was 
buried  instead  of  Dargan’s  body. 

_ Xhe  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Rome,  Ga..  Charles  R.  Porter, 

president,  now  operates  under  its  new  charter  as  an  old  line  company  with 
more  than  $100,000  in  Georgia  State  bonds  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer. 
Insurance  experts  have  worked  out  the  old  line  mutualization  plan  for  this  com¬ 
pany  with  remarkable  absence  of  friction,  the  reorganization  being  effected 
without  the  loss  of  an  agent  or  policyholder.  The  company  already  has  issued 
$2,000,000  of  level  premium  insurance,  has  cut  its  lapses  down  to  practically 
nothing,  has  doubled  its  agency  force  and  has  entered  two  new  States. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  Columbia  of  Jersey  City  has  entered  Tennessee. 

—The  North  River  Fire  will  enter  Kentucky  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

—Harry  W.  Young  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  special  agent  of^  the  St.  Paul 
F.  and  M.,  died  last  Thursday  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  from  paralysis. 

— The  Southern  Salvage  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  applied  for  a 
charter.  The  incorporators  are:  Jas.  L.  McRee.  R.  T.  Fant.  M.  Solson,  R.  J. 
I’ourle  and  W,  L,  Kline;  capital,  $25,000. 

—The  Home  Fire  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  elected  the  following-named 
officers:  Howard  Hazlett,  president;  John  Waterhouse,  first  vice-president;  Otto 
Schenk,  second  vice-president,  and  George  J.  Mathison,  secretary. 

_ Plans  are  reported  to  be  in  formation  whereby  the  Austin  Fire,  Common¬ 
wealth  Fire,  Commercial  and  the  recently  organized  Seaboard  F.  and  M.,  all 
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of  Texas,  propose  lo  issue  a  joint  policy  in  the  Northern  and  Western  fields, 
fiom  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

— Judge  Field  has  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  insured  in  the  cases  of 
the  Louisville  Lead  and  Color  Company  and  the  Peaslee-Gaulbert  Company, 
whose  warehouses  were  destroyed  in  the  Louisville  fire  of  April,  1902. 

— A  new  fire  company,  to  have  a  capital  of  $200,000,  all  of  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  subscribed,  has  been  organized  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  S.  B.  Anderson, 
a  prominent  lumber  man  of  that  city,  and  Dr.  Heber  Jones,  president  of  the 
local  board  of  health,  are  interested  in  the  new  venture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charles  A.  Peabody,  President  of  the  iVlutual  Life  Insurance 

Company. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  unanimously  elected  Charles  A.  Peabody  president  of 
the  company,  to  succeed  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  resigned.  Mr.  Peabody 
was  born  in  New  York  city  on  April  ii,  1849.  His  father  was  Judge 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  whom  President  Lincoln  appointed  to  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Provisional  Court  during  the  Civil  War..  The  family  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  George  Peabody,  the  well-known  London  banker 
and  philanthropist.  Judge  Peabody  married  Miss  Julia  Livingston  of 
New  York,  the  issue  being  Charles  A.,  Duane  (now  dead),  Philip  G., 
a  lawyer  of  Boston,  and  George  L.,  a  well-known  physician  in  New 
York.  Charles  A.  graduated  from  the  academic  department  of 
Columbia  College,  and  later  from  the  law  school.  He  then  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  father,  and  the  firm  became  Peabody,  Baker  &  Pea¬ 
body  and  continues  at  present  under  the  firm  of  Baker  &  Peabody. 
Mr.  Peabody  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  his  special  knowledge  of 
real  estate  values  in  and  about  New  York,  and  is  regarded  not  only 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  first  class,  but  an  excellent  all-around  business  man. 
He  has  long  been  the  legal  representative  of  the  Astor  estate,  and 
also  of  the  Hamilton  Fish  estate.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Astor 
National  Bank,  Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad  Company,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  Bank  for  Savings, 
British-American  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  Title  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Peahody  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  the  Metropolitan,  the  University,  the  Tuxedo 
and  the  Down  Town  Club,  the  Columbia  University  Association  and 
the  Bar  Association.  He  is  fond  of  golf,  which  is  his  chief  out  door 
recreation,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Southampton  Golf  Club.  Mr. 
Peabody,  .soon  after  graduating  at  Columbia,  served  one  term  in  the 
State  legislature,  but  the  political  atmosphere  was  uncongenial  to  him 
and  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  student  by 
nature,  and  has  a  private  library  at  his  home  where  he  spends  much 
time  in  mastering  the  problems  that  are  presented  to  him.  His  man¬ 
ner  is  courteous  and  pleasant,  and  he  receives  his  visitors  with  affa¬ 
bility  and  cordiality.  He  is  not  a  great  talker,  but  prefers  the  role 
of  a  listener.  He,  however,  joins  in  conversation  that  appeals  to  him 
with  a  strength  and  intelligence  that  commands  attention. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Charlotte  Damon  of 
Rochester.  Three  children  have  been  born  of  the  union,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  One  son  is  in  Paris  studying  architecture,  and  the 
younger  is  a  student  at  Harvard. 

After  his  election  as  president  of  the  Mutual,  Mr.  Peabody  issued 
an  announcement  to  the  policyholders  of  the  company,  as  follows : 

I  have  this  day  been  appointed  to  be  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  and  have  accepted  the  position.  I  desire  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  policyholders  of  the  company,  for  whose  benefit  a  great 
trust  is  being  administered.  No  private  interest  controls  this  company,  and  I 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  the  representative  solely  of  the  policy¬ 
holders,  chosen  unanimously  by  their  elected  representatives,  the  board  of 
trustees. 

The  new  administration  stands  pledged  to  economy,  to  lawful  methods,  and  to 
reform  of  e.xisting  abuses.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished  to  carry  out 
these  pledges,  and  all  will  be  done  that  is  necessary  to  fully  redeem  them.  The 
board  of  trustees  is  harmonious  and  united  upon  these  matters. 

The  company  possesses  financial  resources  far  beyond  its  liabilities.  I.apse 
and  surrender  of  policies  mean  abandonment  of  accumulations  and  the  savings 
of  years  of  thrift.  Policyholders  are  urged  to  continue  their  policies  in  the 
company,  and  not  to  withdraw  from  it. 


I  ask  of  our  constituents  that  they  will  give  me  and  the  board  of  trustees  a 
fair  trial,  and  judge  us  not  in  advance,  but  by  results  accomplished.  I  take  the 
office  conferred  upon  me  with  a  full  sense  of  the  sacred  nature  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  of  the  obligations  I  owe  to  those  who  entrust  to  the  officers  and 
trustees  of  this  company  a  provision  for  widowhood  and  orphanage. 

Mr.  Peabody  does  not  assume  the  duties  of  president  until  the  first 
of  January.  His  salary  has  been  fixed  at  $50,000  per  annum. 

We  present  in  this  issue  of  The  Spectat-dr  an  e.xcellent  portrait 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  reproduced  from  the  latest  photograph  for  which  he 
gave  a  sitting. 


New  York  Life  Matters. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  on  Wednesday,  ihe  13th  inst.,  as 
announced  in  a  postscript  to  The  Spectator  last  week,  accepted  the 
resignation  of  George  W.  Perkins  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
firance  committee.  Alexander  E.  Orr  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
ranking  vice-president,  while  John  B.  Claflin  will  assume  the  duties  of 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  company,  which  committee  has  already  engaged 
expert  accountants  and  counsel. 

In  Mr.  Perkins’  letter  of  resignation  he  referred  to  his  long  service 
with  the  company  and  to  the  change  effected  in  the  handling  of  the 
agency  work.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  trustees  to 
the  effect  that  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Perkins  “have  not  been 
excelled  in  efficiency  and  importance  by  the  work  of  any  officer  of  the 
company  at  any  time,”  and  that  “the  trustees  express  to  Mr.  Perkins 
our  high  appreciation  of  his  long  and  singularly  valuable  services  to  the 
company,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  great  opportunities  which  his 
ability  and  integrity  have  opened  and  are  opening  to  him.” 

A  statement  was  also  submitted  showing  the  transactions  of  the 
finance  committee  during  the  past  five  years  under  Mr.  Perkins’  chair¬ 
manship,  which  showed  a  net  profit  to  policyholders  of  $8,615,322. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  announces  the  departure  of  John  C.  McCall  for 
the  United  States,  though  unaccompanied  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  who 
remains  in  France  under  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  It  is  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  McCall  brings  with  him  a  statement  of  account  made  up 
b>  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  he  will  submit  to  the  Investigating  committee. 


North  Dakota  Fire  Companies  Examined. 

An  examination  of  the  Merchants  State  Mutual  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  as  of 
August  1,  1905,  showed  a  ledger  statement  of  assets  amounting  to  $50,468 
and  a  surplus  of  $41,320.  As  these  items  included  premium  notes  and 
premiums  in  process  of  collection  to  the  amount  of  $40,642,  while  the 
company’s  by-laws  required  a  reserve  of  not  exceeding  two  per  cent, 
nor  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  at  risk.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Cooper  insisted  upon  an  assessment  of  100  per  cent  being  levied, 
which  yielded  enough  to  practically  cover  the  required  reserve.  The 
Merchants  State  Mutual  has  now  reinsured  all  of  its  business  in  the 
National  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  last  named 
company  having  been  licensed  in  North  Dakota  on  December  5. 

The  Merchants  National  Mutual  Fire  of  Fargo  was  aiso  examined  as  of 
August  1,  1905,  when  its  ledger  showed  $42,807  of  assets  and  $40,067  of 
surplus,  including  about  $32,000  of  premium  notes  and  premiums  in 
process  of  coliection.  As  virtually  the  same  conditions  existed  with  this 
company  as  with  the  Merchants  State  Mutual,  and  the  assessments  levied 
by  direction  of  the  Insurance  Department  are  being  collected  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  required  reserve  will  probably  be  in  hand  by  the 
end  of  December.  Portions  of  the  indebtedness  of  these  companies  were 
incurred  in  the  organization  of  certain  Indiana  mutual  companies  which 
are  now  in  receivers’  hands. 


A  Foolish  Yarn. 

For  some  weeks  a  story  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  not  only  the  daily 
press,  but  a  number  of  insurance  papers,  relating  to.  an  alleged  compro¬ 
mised  claim  by  the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa.  As  the  stoi-y  goes,  one  J. 
H.  Harrison  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  the  holder  of  a  $2000  life  insurance  policy, 
was  sick  and  expected  to  die.  The  company  being  informed  of  the 
fact,  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  without  waiting  for  the  man  to  die,  and 
subsequently  the  man  recovered.  The  managers  of  the  Equitable  of 
Iowa  are  particularly  capable  men,  and  it  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  us 
to  have  a  specific  denial  from  them  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  Secretary 
J.  C.  Cummins  writes  us  as  follows.  “We  desire  to  inform  you  that  the 
entire  statement  is  untrue.  We  never  had  a  policyholder  of  that  name, 
have  had  no  such  experience,  and  have  made  no  such  settlement  or 
compromise.  The  entire  item  is  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,  so 
far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  at  least.”  A  little  thought  on  the 
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part  of  some  insurance  editors  would  have  convinced  them  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  story  and  they  would  not  now  be  compelled  to  retract. 
The  Equitable  of  Iowa  pays  all  its  legitimate  claims  and  treats  its 
policyholders  with  the  utmost  liberality,  but  it  is  not  a  discounter  of 
possible  claims. 


French  Law  Unpopular. 

The  new  insurance  law  of  France  is  not  being  taken  to  kindly  by  the 
large  American  companies  operating  in  that  country,  and  the  matter  has 
been  brought  to  a  head  owing  to  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Commerce  having  framed  rules  under  which  the  insurance  iaw 
becomes  retroactive.  These  rules  have  not  yet  been  officially  promul¬ 
gated,  and  the  insurance  companies  are  making  a  final  effort  to  induce 
members  of  the  cabinet  not  to  permit  them  to  go  into  effect,  represent¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  a  serious  detriment  to  American  interests. 

The  law  as  originally  passed  required  foreign  insurance  companies  to 
purchase  and  deposit  French  securities  here  as  a  protection  for  French 
policyholders.  The  American  companies  are  willing  to  accept  this  as 
applying  to  future  business,  but  not  on  policies  already  written.  A 
committee  representing  the  Insurance  Department,  the  United  States 
Embassy,  and  the  insurance  companies,  has  just  gone  over  the  subject 
and  it  was  decided  to  reject  the  American  companies’  contention. 

The  American  Embassy  has  submitted  a  lengthy,  written  protest,  ask¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  State  to  suppress  the  objectionable  retroactive  clause. 
Some  of  the  companies  threaten  to  withdraw  if  this  is  not  accomplished. 


President  Morton  Addresses  Policyholders. 

Policyholders  of  the  Equitable  Life  have  received  a  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Paul  Morton,  rehearsing  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  few 
months.  The  report  of  the  expert  accountants,  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  society,  already  referred  to  in  these  columns,  is  summarized  and 
the  complete  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  given. 

Among  other  points  touched  upon  are  the  following; 

Economies  amounting  to  over  $600,000  a  year  have  already  been  intro¬ 
duced,  which  if  capitalized  on  a  four  per  cent  basis,  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  additional  investment  of  over  $15,000,000.  This  more  than  covers 
the  marking  down  of  assets.  I  expect  to  institute  still  further  economies 
of  a  radical  character. 

Under  the  past  management  transactions  Involving  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  carried  through  frequently  without  any 
proper  authority  of  the  board  of  directors  and  with  very  meager  book¬ 
keeping  records,  so  that  it  has  been  difficult  in  many  instances  to  secure 
explanation  of  certain  transactions  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years,  some  of  which  involve  a  financial  loss  to  the  society. 

The  liabilities  disavowed  by  the  society,  and  the  amounts  restored  to 
the  society  approximate  $1,000,000,  and  legal  proceedings  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  recovery  of  considerable  additional  sums. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  administration  of  the  society  to  Insist 
on  an  independent  audit  of  its  accounts  as  to  its  fiscal  condition  once 
each  year,  the  result  of  which  will  be  published. 

The  advances  to  agents  secured  by  their  unpaid  commissions,  which 
were  carried  by  certain  trust  companies  under  special  contracts  with  the 
society,  were,  as  a  result  of  careful  consideration,  found  to  constitute 
at  least  a  moral  obligation  of  the  society,  and  one  which  it  would  be 
profitable  to  take  over.  This  has  been  done,  and  these  accounts,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5,813,184.87,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  society.  This  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the  society  of  nearly  $150,000  per 
year.  *  *  *  ' 

The  very  essence  of  life  insurance  is  safety,  and  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  reasonable  premiums.  Most  all  forms  of  assessment,  fraternal, 
or  other  “cheap”  insurance  have  been  failures. 

A  great  many  Equitable  policyholders  are  doubtless  asking  themselves 
the  question  whether  it  will  pay  them  to  continue  their  policies.  To 
such  I  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  my  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  society  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  cheaper  way  for  the 
policyholders  of  the  Equitable  to  have  sound  life  insurance  than  by  re¬ 
taining  their  policies.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  society's  funds,  includ¬ 
ing  its  surplus  of  over  $67,000,000,  are  safely  invested  upon  a  basis  which 
returns  an  excellent  rate  of  interest  upon  the  revised  valuations,  and  I 
expect  in  due  time  to  accomplish  such  economies  that  the  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  securing  new  business  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
basis  consistent  with  safety  and  efficiency.  I,  accordingly,  believe  that  by 
continuing  your  policies  in  the  Equitable  you  wull  not  only  receive  life 
insurance  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  safety,  but  that  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  in  excess  of  what  turns  out  to  be  actual  cost  of  ^  your 
insurance  will  be  retunied  to  you,  together  with  interest  at  as  high  a 
rate  as  is  being  paid  by  New  York  savings  banks. 

I  therefore  advise  policyholders  to  continue  to  pay  their  premiums,  to 
allow  their  policies  to  lapse  will  be  doing  themselves  Injustice. 
contracts  with  this  society  are  as  sale  and  sound  as  anything  earthly 
can  be.  Where  lapses  have  already  occurred  the  agents  of  the  society 
will  cheerfully  assist  in  restoring  policies.  *  *  *  ,  ^ 

There  will  be  no  effort  by  the  new  administration  to  have  the  biggest 
company  in  the  world:  the  effort  will  be  to  make  it  the  best  and  safest. 
Conservative  lines  will  be  followed.  It  will  be  the  policy  not  to  solicit 
or  secure  new  business  at  the  expense  of  the  present  policyholders,  and 
in  case  it  is  determined  that  business  in  any  section  of  the  world  is 
unprofitable,  that  field  will  be  abandoned. 


A  Special  Agent’s  Requirements. 

A  well-known  underwriter  has  thus  summarized  the  qualifications  desired  in  a 
special  agent; 

No  special  agent  ever  passed  judgment  on  contracts  that  did  not  feel  the  want 
of  a  legal  education;  none  ever  adjusted  a  building  loss  who  did  not  regret  n 
were  not  a  master  carpenter;  none  ever  followed  the  incoming  electric  wire  into 
and  through  a  building,  tracing  it  to  a  grounding  on  a  gas  or  water  P'P®’ 
finally  ascertaining  that  that  incoming  wire  received  current  from  tapping  tne 
feed  wire  to  or  the  trolley  wire  itself,  but  what  he  wishes  he  were  an  expert  elec¬ 
trician;  none  ever  inspected  milts  and  factories,  with  the  countless  processes  re¬ 
quired  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  to-day,  but  longed  for  the  Imowledge 
of  a  learned  scientist,  a  wise  engineer,  a  skilled  mechanic.  I  he  best  held  men 
in  the  service  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  to-day  are  those  whom  the 
Almighty  has  blessed  with  a  great  fund  of  incorruptible  honesty  of  thought, 
word  and  deed;  also,  possessed  of  good,  common  sense,  who,  with  highly  culti¬ 
vated  receptive  faculties  and  memories,  have  accumulated  a  fund  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  great  labor  in  actual  contact  with  and  study  of  subjects  present^, 
absorbing  the  proficient  ideas  and  knowledge  thereupon  of  the  lawyer,  the 
builder,  the  electrician,  the  scientist,  the  engineer  and  the  mechanic. 


Rest  for  the  Weary. 


Mr 


Lawson  for  placing  side  by  side  his  following 


December  14,  1905. 

Notice  to  Pool  Subscribers.— ;Notices 
are  being  mailed  to-night  showing  loss 
of  36  per  cent  ($3,600,000 — $1,200,000 
metal,  $2,400,000  stocks.)  *  *  *  All 
participants  will  have  right  to  increase 
their  total  subscription.  *  •  *  New 
subscription  will  be  on  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  old.  *  *  * 


We  make  no  apologies  to 
public  statements: 

August  28,  1905. 

The  price  of  copper  the  metal  will 
break  suddenly  to  a  very  low  figure. 

This  is  not  a  prediction.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
mise,  or  manipulation.  It  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  When  the  price  of  cop¬ 
per  the  metal  breaks  *  *  *  there  will 
follow  a  terrific  slump  in  copper  and 
smelting  stocks.  In  order  that  my 
friends  may  participate  in  the  profits 
I  will  conduct  a  $10,0(X),000  pool.  *  *  * 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  painful  topic  is  discussed  for  the  sake  of 
giving  pain  either  to  the  gentleman  who  never  speculates— he  himself  said  it 
over  his  signature  in  The  Times — or  to  his  associates  in  this  blmd  poo  . 
hitting  below  the  belt  to  chaff  anybody  who  has  been  mistaken  in  his  views  of 
anything  so  uncertain  as  the  stock  market.  The  title  to  discuss  the  topic  lies 
in  this— that  the  gentleman  who  never  speculates,  who  always  deals  in  facts,  l 
at  the  present  moment  appealing  for  public  confidence  in  a  matter  much 

serious  than  his  unhappy  pool.  .  .  ,  , 

For  a  year  now  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  making  himself  a  nuisance  with  tele¬ 
grams  to  everybody,  even  to  the  President,  regarding  the  money  market  and 
what  Mr.  RooLvelt  ought  to  do  about  it.  He  has  been 

tern,”  and  offering  himself  as  leader  against  it  with  the  result  that  things  ha^ve 
gone  contrary  to  his  statements  of  fact.  Amalgamated  has  sold  above  par,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  33,  as  he  predicted,  and  Copper  Range,  which  was  to  go  to  $-(W.  de¬ 
clined.  Boys  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  stealing  a  few  do  lars  to  back  the  point, 
of  the  gentleman  who  never  speculates,  and  who  deals  solely  m  facts  and 
to-day’s  journals  announce  the  insanity  of  one  man  because  of  his  .losses  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  copper  sold  on  Mr. 

We  refrain  from  adopting  the  theory  of  some  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  profited  by 
these  losses,  buying  what  he  advised  others  to  sell,  and  selling  what  he  advised 
others  to  buy.  There  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  go  no  fm-lber  than 
to  call  attention  to  his  errors  in  order  to  stimulate  sober  second  thought  re- 
e-ardiiiff  his  apneals  to  insurance  policyholders  to  intrust  him  with  their  proxies. 
^  According  t^o  Mr.  Lawson’s  statements,  he  has  spent  $100  0(10  in  sending  out 
3,000,000  pieces  of  mail  soliciting  these  expressions  of  ‘=°'lbdence  They  wer 
arriving  by  the  thousand  daily.  A  month  ago  he  had  16,000,  and  the  work  has 
only  begun.  His  appeal  is  that  those  “who  have  been  tricked,  robbed,  and  in¬ 
sulted”  shall  confide  their  wrongs  to  him  for  redress.  Therefore,  we  think  we 
merely  discharge  a  public  duty  in  calling  attention  to  his  credentials.  E\ery- 
bodv  aw’are  of  the  facts  is  then  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  whether  he  will  fare 
better  with  the  insurance  management  of  any  cornpany,  reformed  or  ttme- 
formed  or  with  the  administration  of  the  gentleman  whom  Col.  Creene  who  had 
reasons'  for  knowing,  publicly  over  his  signature  called  a  “charlatan  and 
fakir.”— New  York  Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


—The  Buffalo  German  has  appointed  C.  J.  Stovel  of  San  Francisco  its  manager 
for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

— L.  W.  Clarke,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Fire,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

— C  P  Wofford  and  W.  J.  Graham,  representing  the  Insurance  Departments 
now  examining  the  New  York  Life,  have  gone  to  Paris  to  investigate  the  Paris 
bran ch. 

-The  Law  Reporting  Company  of  New  York  calls  attention  in  our  advertising 
pages  to  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  committee  "f  tbe 
legislature  for  the  investigation  of  life  insurance,  which  it  has  m  press.  Ihe 
price  of  the  report  is  given  in  the  advertisement. 

— Thos.  E.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  February  1  of  the  Governors, 
Attorney-Generals  and  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  several  States.  Ihe 
meeting  is  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  life  insurance,  as  well  as  the 
business  of  insurance  in  general,  and  has  the  sanction  of  President  Roosevelt. 

— J.  Adrian  Palomo,  director-general  of  the  La  Mexicana  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mexico  City,  died  in  that  city  recently.  He  started  in  life  insurance 
work  with  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  in  1886,  and  in  1S94_ became  assistant 
manager  of  the  domestic  company,  taking  full  charge  in  1905.  He  found  the 
company  in  poor  shape,  but  by  hard  work  brought  it  to  the  front,  and  made  it 
a  leader.  The  company  feels  that  it  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  his  death, 
which  was  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  brain. 

_ Frederick  Landis,  representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana,  spoke  in  the 

House  on  December  IS  on  a  bill  for  control  of  life  insurance.  Flis  .argument  was 
simply  that  every  company  would  have  to  do  business  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  of  merit  and  reliability,  which  is  what  the  report 
of  the  Government  inspector  would  amount  to,  and  that  no  company  which  had 
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not  that  certificate  would  be  able  to  write  business  anywhere.  The  attempt  to 
control  the  insurance  companies  under  the  inter-State  commerce  law  would  fail 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  Publicity  was  the  only  feasible  remedy. 


Acknowledgments. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  legible  and  useful  calendar  for  1906  from  the  agency 
of  Carl  Kleve  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

— Maury  &  Donnelly  of  Ilallimore,  Md.,  who  represent  a  dozen  or  more  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies,  including  some  of  the  most  important  companies 
operating  in  the  United  States,  have  sent  out  to  their  friends  very  useful  pad 
calendars  for  1906,  with  daily  slips.  They  serve  as  constant  reminders  of  the 
donors. 

— Assecuranz-Compass,  a  German  year  book  of  insurance  covering  the  in¬ 
surance  business  of  Continental  Europe  in  detail,  and  also  giving  particulars 
regarding  other  countries  of  the  world,  has  been  published  in  two  volumes, 
bearing  date  of  1906.  The  data  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date,  and  the  work 
will  be  found  as  useful  and  reliable  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  published  by  Putt- 
kammer  &  Muhlbrecht  of  Berlin,  the  editor  being  Gustav  J.  Wischniowsky. 

LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

I*roeeediiiR«  of  Wednesday,  Deooinbor  IB, 

TTaley  Eiske,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan,  was  recalled  to  explain  the 
purchase  of  Lake  Shore  stock  from  the  firm  of  George  P.  Butler  &  Brother. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  AND  LAKE  SHORE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Fiske  said  that  he  had  learned  that  the  firm  of  Vermilye  &  Co.,  which 
was  planning  at  the  time  in  question  the  distribution  of  its  security  holdings 
between  the  partners  in  connection  with  its  approaching  dissolution,  had  split 
up  a  large  block  of  Lake  Shore  stock  between  William  A.  Read  and  the  partners 
who  were  to  form  the  new  firm  of  Mackay  &  Co.  Mr.  Read  kept  his  part  of  the 
stock,  but  the  prospective  partners  of  ^lackay  &  Co.  sold  theirs  to  George  P. 
Butler  &  Brother  at  340,  and  it  was  this  stock  which  was  sold  the  next  day  to 
the  Metropolitan  at  a  ten-point  advance. 

0.  Did  Mr.  Read  get  anything  from  Butler  K’  Brother  as  the  result  of  that 
sale?  A.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  recently,  when  I  heard  the 
rumor,  T  made  inquiry,  and  I  learned  that  Butler  got  the  stock  at  340,  and  that 
the  difference  between  340  and  350  was  split  between  Butler  and  Mr.  Read.  Mr. 
Read  justifies  his  action  and  has  offered  to  explain. 

.  Did  Mr.  Read  bring  the  business  to  the  Metropolitan?  A.  He  did. 

And  the  market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  was  neither  350  nor  340?  A. 
We  thought  that  350  was  a  fair  price  for  large  blocks  of  stock  which  were  difficult 
to  get. 

O.  But  on  the  day  of  the  sale  the  quotation  was  not  over  320,  was  it?  A.  Mr. 
Fi?ke  said  he  did  not  know  about  that,  and  added  that  the  company  had  told 
Mr.  Read  that  it  did  not  believe  that  the  share  he  got  belonged  to  him,  but  he 
thinks  it  does. 

Q.  And  he’s  got  the  money?  You  think  it  belongs  to  you?  A.  Yes,  less  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  Mr.  Read. 

SENATOR  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN  RECALLED. 

Senator  Drvdcn  was  again  called  to  the  stand,  and  his  examination  into  the 
details  regarding  industrial  insurance  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Tie  also  gave  his  well-known  views  relative  to  Federal  supervision  of  insurance, 
among  other  things  saying:  We  are,  in  regard  to  insurance,  where  we  were  in  re¬ 
gard  to  commerce  under  the  old  federation,  and  these  things  cannot  be  cured  so 
long  as  we  are  under  fifty  different  codes  in  fifty  .States.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  look  for  uniformity  and  consistency  in  legislation,  so  that  the  com¬ 
panies  can  tell  what  to  conform  to  until  and  unless  a  Department  of  Insurance 
is  established  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Regarding  the  Prudential’s  relations  with  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  Mr. 
Dryden  testified  that  the  trust  company  holds  a  five  years’  lease  of  its  premises 
in  the  Prudential  building,  made  on  an  agreement  that  the  Fidelity  should  pay 
$25,000  a  year  the  first  five  years,  $42,500  a  year  the  second  five  years,  $52,500  the 
third  five  years,  and  $60,000  for  the  fourth  five  years.  The  Prudential  building. 
Senator  Dryden  said,  is  earning  3.113  per  cent  net  on  the  $8,000,000  that  repre¬ 
sents  its  cost. 

Senator  Dryden  made  a  lengthy  argument  in  favor  of  industrial  life  insurance, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  educative  influences  in  American 
life,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  greatest  economic  force  for  poor  people  that 
exists  in  America  to-day. 

John  K.  Gore,  actuary  of  the  Prudential,  was  examined,  and  gave  much  techni¬ 
cal  and  statistical  information  regarding  the  business  of  the  company,  especially 
of  the  industrial  branch. 

Adjourned. 

Prooeediiiffs  of  Thursday,  Deeeiiiher  14. 

Haley  Fiske,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan,  was  the  first  witness  called, 
continuing  his  testimony  from  a  previous  day. 

He  denied  that  lapses  were  profitable,  insisting  that  the  average  lapse  repre¬ 
sented  a  payment  of  only  seventy-two^  cents,  and  that  this  item  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  $650,000  annually.  He  defended  industrial  insurance,  declaring  that  it  was 
a  right  of  the  poor  man.  He  said:  “The  poor  will  have  insurance.  They  have 
the  right  of  contract  as  much  as  the  rich.^  To  save  them  from  irresponsible  co¬ 
operative  schemes  standard  companies  with  legal  reserves  are  necessary.  We 
are  reducing  the  ratio  of  lapses,  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  are  no  more 
frequent  than  in  the  regular  business.” 

Mr.  Fiske  defended  infant  insurance,  and  declared  that  it  did  not  incite  crime, 
showing  figures  to  prove  a  low  infant  death  rate,  and  said  it  was  one-half  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Fiske  was  extremely  decided  in  his  declaration  to  the 
committee  that  no  legislation  in  this  regard  was  necessary.  We  will  work  out 
the  problem  if  left  alone,  he  insisted.  He  did  not  think  additional  legal  power 
was  needed  by  the  companies.  He  supplied  the  figures  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
industrial  business  caused  by  new  business.  In  1898  this  amounted  to  $1,178,000, 
gradually  declined  to  $374,000  in  1903,  and  made  a  statement  of  a  surplus  last 
year.  On  the  subject  of  child  insurance  he  noted  the  enactment  and  repeal  of 
laws  prohibiting  this  form  of  insurance  in  England,  Canada  and  various  States. 
He  declared  that  no  case  of  foul  play  had  ever  been  discovered  by  agents  of  his 
company,  despite  charges  of  this  in  the  press. 

Reverting  to  the  purchase  of  the  T^ake  Shore  stock  from  William  A.  Reed, 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Fiske  said  that  while  the  stock 
at  present  was  not  quoted  as  high  as  400.  he  believed  the  Metropolitan  could 
get  that  price  for  it  to-day  on  account  of  the  large  block  of  stock  held  by  them. 


He  said  that  the  largest  other  holder  of  the  stock  was  the  New  York  Central, 
and  that  a  large  block  of  it  would  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  market  quota¬ 
tion. 

PRESIDENT  EDWARD  W.  SCOTT  TESTIFIES. 

President  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings  was  recalled.  Mr.  Scott  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  vice-president  of  the  Equitable,  in  charge  of  foreign  business,  and 
when  he  left  the  society  in  1896  he  had  some  difference  with  it  over  his  accounts. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  he  was  questioned. 

Counsel  asked  Mr.  Scott  several  times  whether  he  owed  the  Equitable  any 
money  when  he  left  it,  or  whether  his  account  there  was  in  dispute,  and  the 
answer  had  been  in  ttie  negative.  Counsel  produced  a  file  of  correspondence 
that  the  Equitable  had  furnished,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  asked  if  he  recog¬ 
nized  it.  Mr.  Scott  read  it  over  and  then  said: 

“This  is  entirely  a  personal  matter  and  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  com¬ 
mittee;  an  attack  on  my  personal  character  has  been  lugged  in  here  now  for 
revenge.  I  have  been  pursued  by  enemies  for  five  or  six  years,  and  nothing 
has  been  left  undone  to  injure  me  or  my  company.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the 
records  of  our  company  were  taken  out  by  a  man  engaged  by  the  Equitable, 
evidence  of  which  I  have.  He  was  arrested,  the  plunder  was  found  in  his  room, 
he  confessed,  and  was  indicted:  but  after  a  personal  plea  from  his  mother  I  did 
not  press  the  charge  against  him.  Following  that,  a  notorious  man  who  had 
been  discharged  for  gambling,  who  was  in  league  with  the  man  that  stole  our 
records,  and  whose  confession  I  have  in  writing,  falsified  our  books.  It  is 
through  these  channels  that  these  things  have  been  dug  up,  and  this  man  also 
went  to  the  Equitable  Society  to  dispose  of  his  plunder  and  to  prey  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  company.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  matter  foreign  to  this  inquiry.  It 
has  been  dug  up  here  to  injure  me  personally,  to  injure  my  family  and  the 
business  of  my  company.  In  justice  to  the  company  and  its  policyholders,  as 
well  as  to  myself.  I  ask  that  the  evidence  he  rejected.” 

“The  question  is,”  remarked  counsel,  “whether  or  not  you  owed  the  Equi¬ 
table  money  when  you  left  them.” 

“I  stand  by  my  former  statement,”  replied  Mr.  Scott.  “If  they  have  any 
claim  against  me,  why  don’t  they  present  it  in  open  court  and  not  bring  it  out 
here?  Besides,  it  is  a  personal  matter,  and  I  am  quite  responsible  for  it.” 

Counsel  thereupon  offered  the  correspondence  in  evidence.  It  consisted  of 
four  letters.  The  first  one  was  dated  September  20,  1897,  and  addressed  by 
James  W.  Alexander,  then  vice-president  of  the  Equitable,  to  Mr,  Scott.  The 
letter  read: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  to  the  effect  that  you  will  see  me 
within  a  few  days  with  regard  to  your  account  with  the  society,  the  statements 
of  which,  dated  February  20,  1896,  were  rendered  to  you  in  April  last,  one  called 
‘old  city  account,’  dated  February  20,  1896.  showing  a  balance  due  the  society 
on  that  account  on  February  15,  1896,  of  $40,117.71,  and  the  other,  called  ‘current 
account,  city,'  dated  Febniarv  2ff  1896,  showing  a  balance  due  on  that  account 
February  15,  1896,  of  $17,816.24.  and  which  on  April  7,  1896,  you  stated  to  Mr. 
Wilson  and  myself,  after  your  examination  of  the  statements  with  Mr.  Coursen, 
were  correct  and  accepted  by  you. 

“In  deference  to  you,  I  will  wait  a  few  days  before  doing  anything,  naming 
October  1  as  such  a  reasonable  date.” 

The  second  letter  was  Mr.  Scott’s  reply,  and  asked  for  an  interview.  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Alexander,  which  he  termed  “our  stormy 
interview.”  The  third  letter  was  Mr.  Alexander’s  reply  to  this,  in  which  he 
enclosed  a  statement  of  the  account  and  asked  Mr.  Scott  to  sign  it  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  The  fourth  letter  was  one  of  Mr.  Scott’s,  again  asking  for  an  in¬ 
terview. 

“The  reason  I  offer  this,”  remarked  counsel,  “is  to  see  if  it  doesn’t  refresh 
your  memory  that  there  was  an  account,  the  payment  of  which  was  asked  and 
refused.” 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  account,  but  that  he  did 
not  admit  that  he  owed  the  money.  Counsel  asked  him  how  he  explained  his 
previous  testimony  that  his  account  with  the  Equitable  had  been  settled.  He 
said  that  this  referred  to  a  previous  account  connected  with  his  management  of 
the  Australian  business  which  had  been  settled  by  a  transfer  of  his  renewal 
commissions. 

In  further  testimony  by  Mr.  Scott  it  appeared  that  William  H.  Buckley  of 
Albany  was  under  retainer  by  the  Provident  Life  and  Savings  at  $500  a  year 
for  a  series  of  years  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  services  in  connection 
with  hills  proposed  in  the  legislature  as  he  might  be  called  upon  to  render. 
Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  did  not  recall  any  specific  service  of  a  legal  character 
that  Mr.  Buckley  ever  rendered  for  the  Provident  Life. 

He  knew'  that  Buckley  had  been  originally  secretary  to  James  F.  Pierce  as 
Insurance  Commissioner,  and  was  an  assistant  in  the  department  under  Super¬ 
intendent  Payn.  Buckley  has  a  brother  now  in  the  Department.  Mr.  Scott 
also  testified  that  the  only  examination  the  State  Insurance  Department  of  New 
York  ever  made  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Savings  was  after  the  suicide  of 
Hadley,  a  former  owner  of  the  majority  stock,  that  brought  the  company  into 
prominence  in  1897. 

A  new  phase  of  the  tran«^actions  whereby  Mr.  .Scott  took  over  the  stock  of 
the  Provident  Savings  which  had  been  put  up  with  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company  by  Hadley  as  collateral  for  the  loan  by  which  it  was  acquired 
was  brought  out.  It  appeared  that  in  July  of  1897,  shortly  after  Hadley’s  death, 
a  loan  of  $25,900  was  made  as  an  advance  to  Boswell  &  Buckley,  agents  of  the 
Provident  Life  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  purchase  of  100  .shares  of  this  stock  at 
auction.  The  shares  were  transferred  to  Scott,  who  assumed  the  obligation  of 
the  loan  by  making  a  statement  to  the  controller  of  the  company  that  they 
would  be  turned  over  to  it  when  the  loan  was  discharged  and  the  stock  released. 
.Since  then  Mr,  .Scott  had  been  receiving  seven  per  cent  dividends  on  the  stock 
and  paying  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  loan. 

GAVE  TO  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

It  appeared  also  in  his  testimony  yesterday  that  under  orders  from  Hadley 
.$1000  a  month  had  been  paid  for  some  months  in  1896  and  1897  to  E.  A.  Dunham, 
an  employee  of  Hadley,  who.  .Scott  said,  never  rendered  any  service  to  the 
Provident  Life.  Scott  said  that  he  subsequentlv  made  a  personal  settlement 
with  Dunham  of  his  claim.  He  testified  that  the  Provident  Life  had  contributed 
8500  to  the  Republican  national  committee  in  the  fall  of  1900,  $50  to  the 
Republican  .State  committee  in  the  fall  of  1903.  and  $100  to  the  State  committee 
in  the  fall  of  1904.  In  1902  it  had  paid  $3000  as  retainer  to  J.  Otis  Wardwell,  a 
lawyer  appearing  most  of  the  time  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Adjourned. 

Prooeeilinus  of  PrHlny,  Deeoinber  15. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  gave  the  particulars 
relative  to  his  purchase  from  James  IT.  Hyde  of  the  controlling  stock  of  the 
Equitable.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  he  said  that  E.  H.  Harriman  had 
demanded  that  he  sell  to  him  one-half  of  the  stock,  which  he  refused  to^  do. 
Thereupon,  according  to  the  testimony.  Harriman  threatened  to  use  his  political 
and  personal  influence  to  prevent  Mr.  Ryan  from  carrying  out  his  declared 
purpose. 

Mr.  Harriman,  desiring  to  give  his  version  of  the  matter,  was  called  to  the 
stand,  and  his  examination  was  very  lengthy,  going  into  the  minutest  details 
of  his  interviews  with  Mr.  Ryan.  The  substance  of  his  statements  is  as  follows: 

E.  H.  HARRIMAN’.S  THREATS  TO  MR.  RYAN. 

Mr.  Harriman  testified  that  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  bought  Mr. 
Hyde’s  interest  he  called  him  up  on  the  telephone  and  asked  if  it  were  true. 
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.\lr.  Kyan  replied  that  he  had  purchased  the  stock  "conditionally"  and  wished 
to  talk  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Uid  you  at  that  time  speak  unfavorably  of  his  plan?  A.  My  impression  is 
that  I  criticised  it  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant. 

y.  Upon  what  ground  did  you  criticise  it?  1  mean  so  far  as  your  statement 
to  him  at  the  time  was  concerned?  A.  Well,  it  was  rather  staggering  to  any¬ 
body  that  Kyan  wanted  to  control  the  Equitable  or  should  have  control  of  it. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  witness  went  to  ilr.  Kyan’s  office,  when  that  gen¬ 
tleman  went  into  the  statement  of  why  he  had  engaged  to  buy  the  stock  and  to 
state  to  me  that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  now  was  the  time  tor  him  to  do 
something  to  make  a  name  for  himself.  That  he  had  engaged  to  purchase  Mr. 
Hyde’s  stock,  provided  he  could  get  control  of  the — I  could  not  say  control — 
provided  he  could  get  his  nominee  elected  chairman  of  the  board,  and  that  the 
consummation  of  the  purchase  was  predicated  upon  that. 

y.  That  involved  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  his  nominee  the  resignations  of 
those  who  were  then  in  executive  offices?  A.  That  is  what  he  said,  so  that  his 
nominee  would  have  free  hand  in  organizing — yes,  sir. 

y.  What  did  he  say  about  his  desire  to  make  a  name  for  himself?  A.  lie 
said  that  he  had  made  plenty  of  money;  that  he  never  had  done  anything  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  that  now  he  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  do 
something — that  is,  in  substance.  1  rather  questioned  the  motive, 
y.  Did  you  tell  him  so?  A.  Practically,  yes,  sir. 

y  What  did  you  say  to  him  in  substance?  A.  Well,  let  me  get  back  a  minute. 
When  1  went  in  there  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  my  help;  he  wanted  me  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  solving  the  Equitable  difficulty.  Now,  if  1  go  back  a 
minute  more,  too,  he  did  say  over  the  telephone  that  1  was  the  one  man  in 
New  York  whom  he  desired  to  co-operate  with  and  help  him  in  that  matter. 

y.  Did  he  tell  you  what  sort  of  help  or  co-operation  he  desired?  A.  Not 
specially,  except  that  in  the  first  instance  he  wanted  my  aid  in  getting  his 
nominee  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

O.  What  did  you  say  to  him  w'ith  reference  to  his  motive?  A.  That  if  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  acting  from  a  pure  motive,  or  an  absolutely  unselfish 
motive,  and,  as  he  had  said,  in  the  interest  of  the  Equitable  and  the  general 
situation,  I  would  heariily  co-operate  with  him  and  help  him.  He  told  me  how 
he  wanted  me  to  help  him  that  day  in  getting  his  nominee  elected.  Before  1 
left  the  room  I  told  him  1  was  not  satisfied,  but  that  I  would  think  it  over, 
y.  Did  you  assist  him  in  having  his  nominee  elected?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
y.  Did  you  see  members  of  the  board  in  relation  to  that?  A.  I  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  one  of  them. 

y.  To  the  end  that  Mr.  Ryan's  wishes  should  be  carried  out?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
y.  Why  did  you  do  that,  if  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  his  in¬ 
tentions?  A.  1  had  told  him  that  I  would  think  it  over,  and  on  my  way  to  the 
office  I  concluded  .that  the  man  he  had  named  would  be  a  proper  man,  and 
that  it  was  proper  for  me  to  notify  the  parties  who  were  opposed  to  him  that  if 
I  were  in  their  places  1  would  vote  for  him,  and  that  is  what  I  did  do. 

O.  You  understood  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Morton  would  fulfill  the  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Ryan,  and  that  Mr.  Ryan  would  take  the  Hyde  stock.  A. 
Yes,  and  also  that  if  Mr.  Morton  were  chairman  of  the  board  and  would  start 
to  unravel  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable,  and  if  Mr.  Ryan  was  sincere  in  his  mo¬ 
tives,  the  proper  solution  would  finally  be  arrived  at. 

O.  Then  you  thought  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  sincere  in  his  motives? 
A.  I  did  not;  I  told  him  I  was  not  satisfied;  1  had  a  very  sincere  doubt  in  my 
mind. 

y.  You  thought  that  at  the  time  you  were  justified  to  direct  influence  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Morton,  who  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Ryan,  and  the  election  of 
whom  would  lead  to  Mr.  Ryan’s  completion  of  his  purchase?  A.  I  thought  that  if 
Mr.  Ryan  was  sincere  and  he  wanted  me  to  help  I  could  influence  him  to  do 
what  was  right. 

Mr.  Harriman  testified  that  his  next  interview  with  Mr.  Ryan  was  on  the 
following  Monday,  previous  to  which,  he  said,  I  telephoned  ilr.  Ryan  what  I 
had  done  in  regard  to  influencing  the  election  of  Mr.'  ilorton.  He  thanked  me, 
and  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  communicate  with  me  after  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  and  would  1  be  in  my  office,  so  1  waited  there.  It  had  been  my 
habit  to  go  out  in  the  country  where  I  live  in  the  summer  time,  and  after  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Ryan 
then  called  me  up  and  told  me  then  that  he  appreciated  my  helping  him  in 
getting  Mr.  Morton  there,  that  he  wanted  me  to  continue,  and  that  he  would 
do  nothing  further  without  conferring  with  me  and  getting  my  consent — that 
is  a  very  strong  statement — and  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  reach  me  that 
evening. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  not  go  out  of  town  as  was  my  custom,  but  would  go 
to  the  Metropolitan  Club  and  wait  till  1  heard  from  him.  I  went  there,  waited 
until  about  11  o’clock  at  night,  when  Mr.  Cravath  came  up  to  see  me,  and  then 
told  me  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  sent  him,  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  to  act  with¬ 
out  letting  me  know;  told  me  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  wanted  to  inform 
me  first.  I  resented  such  treatment,  and  told  Mr.  Cravath  that  I  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  being  trifled  with  in  that  way,  being  deprived  of  going  to  my  home 
and  staying  in  town  in  such  a  way,  and  that  1  considered  that  an  act  of  bad 
faith  and  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  intentions.  I  said  not  only  this,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  turned  my  back  on  Mr.  Cravath  and  walked  away.  The  next  morning  I 
had  a  telephone  communication  with  Mr.  Ryan;  either  I  asked  him  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  or  he  sent  me  word,  and  told  me  he  could  explain  it,  and  told  me 
he  wanted  me  to  meet  Mr.  Root  in  his  office.  I,  of  course,  told  him  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  so,  but  was  going  out  in  the  country  that  day,  and  would  be  back 
on  Monday,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  to  his  office  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  told  him  I  would;  and  that  leads  up  to  the  Monday  inquiry. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  STOCK  TRUSTEES. 

O.  What  did  Mr.  Cravath  tell  you  had  been  done?  A.  He  told  me  what  they 
ha^  attempted  to  do,  the  appointment  of  these  trustees;  that  Mr.  Root  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  its  being  done  at  once,  and  announced  in  the  New  York  morning 
papers,  and  there  was  no  time  to  confer  with  me,  at  which  I  dissented,  and 
told  him  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  a  telephone  on  his  desk,  and  there  was  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  there  would  not  have  been  five  minutes 
lost  to  have  been  at  least  courteous  to  me. 

O.  'You  understood  that  the  transaction  between  him  and  Mr.  Hyde  or  Mr. 
Hyde’s  trustees  would  amount  to  an  absolute  transfer  of  the  ownership  to  Ryan? 
Y^ou  understood  that  was  the  situation?  There  was  no  arrangement  by  him  that 
it  should  be  carried  for  Mr.  Hyde  in  whole  or  in  part?  A.  No.  but  that  was 
suspected  by  everybody. 

Q.  Yes,  including  yourself?  A.  Well,  I  think  likely  that  was  in  my  mind,  as 
it  was  in  everybody  else’s. 

O.  Well,  when  was  the  next  interview?  A.  That  was  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Q.  Yes,  and  who  were  present?  A.  Mr.  Cravath  and  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Root  was  not  there  all  the  time,  but  he  was  there  part  of  the  time. 

e.  That  was  in  Mr.  Ryan’s  office?  A.  At  his  request. 

.  And  what  took  place  at  that  interview?  A.  I  started  in  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count  without  hearing  what  they  had  to  say.  I  was  incensed  at  the  treatment 
I  had  received,  and  it  led  me  to  further  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  I  opened,  I  think,  with  a  remark  something  like  this:  "You  want 
my  co-operation?”  He  said,  “yes.”  I  said:  “Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do:  I  will  take  half  of  your  stock.  I  don’t  know  what  it  cost,  and  I  don’t  care 
provided  you  will  agree  to  the  appointment  of  two  additional  trustees,  who  will 
be  absolutely  independent.”  There  was  no  discussion  after  that  at  all,  except 
he  said:  “I  won’t  do  it.  That  is  not  what  you  agreed  to.”  I  said:  “What  do 
you  mean  I  agreed  to?”  He  said:  “You  agreed  that  if  you  were  satisfied  that 
I  was  acting  from  an  unselfish  motive  in  the  interest  of  the  general  situation 
and  the  society  that  you  would  help  me  and  co-operate  with  me.”  I  said: 


"Yes,  I  did,  and  this  is  my  way  of  satisfying  myself."  Now.  that  statement 
is  clear  on  my  mind.  What  these  gentlemen  have  said  that  I  did  say  after  that 
I  am  bound  to  concede,  but  I  do  not  remember.  As  I  say,  what  I  was  going 
to  do  myself  1  had  clear  on  my  mind,  and  1  have  done  it,  as  1  am  in  the  habit 
of  doing;  and  after  that  I  think  that  there  was  some — I  know  there  was  some 
discussion.  I  may  have  said  what  they  say  as  to  using  my  influence  in  every 
way.  I  don’t  know  whether  1  said  political  or  not.  1  may  have  done  so;  but 
I  did  feel  that  unless  Mr.  Ryan  was  acting  from  a  pure  motive,  and  not  hi.t 
own  selfish  purposes,  the  thing  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  by  every  respectable  citizen  to  stop  it;  and  that  is  what  I  intended  to 
do.  Mr.  Ryan  said  he  ii’ould  not  do  it,  but  after  a  discussion  we  had,  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  statement,  he  said  he  would  take  it  under  consideration,  letting  me 
know  the  next  day. 

O.  You  knew  the  trustees  who  had  been  requested  by  him  to  act;  you  had 
seen  their  names?  A.  I  had  seen  their  names;  I  thought  you  meant  if  I  knew 
them  personally. 

O.  Under  those  circumstances,  why  did  you  want  to  suggest  the  participation 
in  his  purchase?  A.  In  order  that  there  might  be  two  additional  trustees  who 
would  be  independent  of  him. 

O.  I  hose  two  trustees  would  have  been  in  the  minority?  A.  Well,  a  good 
healthy  minority  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 

O.  Did  you  object  to  the  trustees  that  Mr.  Ryan  selected?  A.  1  did  not. 

O.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  question  their  independence  or  sincerity?  A. 

I  think  that  any  number  of  trustees  who  are  appointed  the  way  Mr.  Ryan  ap¬ 
pointed  them  must  be  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  man  who  ap¬ 
points  them,  particularly  if  he  had  already  obtained  practical  control  of  the 
society  by  having  his  own  nominee,  a  man  out  of  his  own  organization,  put  in 
control  of  its  affairs  as  president. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  idea  that  the  acquisition  of  one-half  of  the  stock  would  be 
beneficial  to  you?  A.  No,  sir;  in  fact,  I  told  him  that  if  in  the  process  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  solution  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  stock  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  society  without  remuneration,  I  would  agree  so  far  as  my  part 
was  concerned,  that  it  should  be  so  done,  and  1  make  no  claim  to  philanthropy 
whatever.  I  had  just  as  much  interest  in  the  general  situation  as  Mr.  Kyan  or 
anybody  else,  and  I  could  not  see,  if  Mr.  Ryan’s  motives  were  pure,  wffiy  he 
should  not  have  been  willing  to  have  included  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  people 
in  it.  There  is  no  sacrifice  to  a  man  to  put  up  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars 
with  a  prospect  of  getting  it  back  again  after  he  has  gotten  control  of  the 
society. 

Q.  That  was  your  idea  at  the  time?  A.  I  thought  there  was  a  probability  of 
that;  yes,  sir. 

O.  Well,  did  you  think  the  situation  would  be  bettered  by  your  participation 
in  the  purchase?  A.  I  did,  certainly. 

e.  Operating  as  a  check  upon  him?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Well,  you  were  not  at  that  time  interested  in  the  Equitable  in  any  way? 
A.  I  had  been  instrumental  in  trying  to  straighten  out  the  tangled  affairs  of  the 
Equitable,  and  in  protecting  it  against  demands  on  the  part  of  one  faction  to 
obtain  control  of  it  over  another,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  Frick  report,  and  I  felt  as  I  think  other  trustees  did  who  resigned  from 
the  Equitable;  felt  they  were  somewhat  responsible,  and  were  willing  to  go  a 
long  way  towards  getting  it  finally  and  properly  disposed  of.  Other  than  that 
I  had  no  interest,  except  that  of  one  who  had  been  inveigled  into  getting  him¬ 
self  into  a  false  position. 

Q.  Then  it  was  because  of  your  previous  connection  with  the  Equitable  that 
you  desired  so  far  as  possible  to  assist?  A.  1  did,  yes,  sir,  and  my  familiarity 
with  this  condition. 

Q.  Did  you  share  in  any  apprehension  that  if  the  stock  was  not  taken  out  of 
Mr.  Hyde’s  hands  there  might  be  a  panic?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  possibility 
of  a  panic.  There  was  nobody,  I  think,  except  Mr.  Ryan,  who  had  that  in 
view,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  had. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ryan  that  if  he  did  not  give  you  a  share  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  you  would  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans?  A.  No,  sir.  Now  let  me 
explain.  There  is  a  wrong  interpretation  put  upon  whatever  conversation  took 
place  after  what  I  have  already  stated.  'Whatever  I  said  to  Mr.  Ryan  in  regard 
to  my  opposing  him  was  not  in  relation  to  my  having  an  interest  in  the  stock, 
but  it  was  in  relation  to  my  being  satisfied  that  he  was  taking  this  action  from 
a  pure  motive,  and  not  from  a  selfish  one,  and  it  was  so  understood. 

O.  When  you  referred  to  the  taking  of  half  the  stock,  just  what  language, 
so  far  as  you  can  recall  it,  did  you  use?  Did  you  say  that  if  he  would  give  you 
half  the  stock  he  would  have  your  co-operation,  or  did  you  tell  him  that  you 
wanted  half  the  stock?  A.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  before.  It  was  very  clear 
in  my  mind.  I  told  him,  I  stated  in  my  saying:  "Y’ou  want  my  co-operation?” 
There  may  have  been  a  wrong  interpretation  put  upon  that.  Yet  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  him,  and  he  said:  “Yes.”  That  has  apparently  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  I  felt  he  must  have  my  co-operation  to  succeed.  He  had  already 
requested  me  to  co-operate  with  him.  Then  I  said:  “I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  take  half  of  your  purchase;  I  don’t  know  what  it  cost;  I  don’t 
care,  provided  you  will  agree  to  the  appointment  of  two  additional  trustees, 
who  shall  be  absolutely  independent,  and  in  addition,  that  if  in  the  process  of 
arriving  at  a  solution  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  present  that  stock  to  the  Equi¬ 
table,  so  far  as  my  interest  is  concerned,  I  will  agree  to  it.” 

Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  have  what  you  said  interpreted  as  a  demand  for  the 
stock?  A.  It  was  absolutely  no  demand  for  the  stock.  It  was  a  demand  that  he 
satisfy  me  that  his  first  assertion  was  correct;  that  he  was  acting  from  an  un¬ 
selfish  motive. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  he  would  not  he  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  against 
your  opposition?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  undoubtedly  went  into  some  dis¬ 
cussion  with  him  as  to  what  attitude  I  would  take  if  I  was  not  satisfied  that  his 
motive  was  pure,  and  that  I  would  oppose  him  in  every  way. 

Q.  Then  it  was  that  you  told  him  that  your  influence  would  be  thrown 
against  him?  A.  Yes,  unless  1  was  satisfied. 

O.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  say  that  you  would  throw  your  influence 
against  him?  A.  I  did,  practically,  if  I  was  not  satisfied  that  his  intentions 
were  as  good  as  he  said  they  were. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  told  him  that  your  influence  would  be  thrown  against 
him?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Was  anything  said  by  you  as  to  your  doing  anything  to  induce  legislative 
action?  A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  As  to  these  matters,  when  you  say  not  to  your  recollection,  are  we  to 
understand  that  you  do  not  care  to  deny  positively  that  something  of  that  sort 
was  stated?  A.  1  cannot  deny  positively  that,  because  it  was  in  a  conversation; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  very  improper  if  I  had  referred  to 
it.  Everybody  knew  that  there  had  to  be  some  legislative  action  in  connection 
with  the  Equitable,  and  whether  it  was  referred  to  in  that  or  any  other  inter¬ 
view  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  was  at  any  interview  referred 
to;  it  may  have  been.  If  it  had  been  referred  to  at  that  time,  I  would  have  no 
reason  at  all  for  saying  that  I  do  not  recall  it,  or  for  stating  what  it  was  if  I  had 
had  that  interview  or  conversation.  If  T  had  the  slightest  notion  that  I  had,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  now  all  that  was  said  at  that  interview?  A.  Down  to  the 
time — 

O.  As  far  as  you  recall?  A.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  down  to  the  time  that  he 
said  he  would  let  me  know  the  next  day. 

O.  And  the  next  day,  did  he  let  you  know  anything  about  it?  A.  The  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  called  him  up  and  told  him  I  was  going  to  my  train, 
and  that  I  could  not  wait  any  longer  to  hear  from  him;  had  he  anything  to 
say?  He  said  he  had  one  more  man  to  see,  and  he  would  let  me  know  later;  so 
I  told  him  that  T  would  wait  over  another  train,  and  in  about  an  hour,  or  less 
time  than  that,  he  called  me  up,  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  other  man. 
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as  he  expressed  it,  and  that  he  had  decided  that  they  would  not  do  anything 
different  from  what  they  had  proposed. 

O.  You  left  Mr.  Ryan  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  use  every  influence  you 
ha3  against  him,  but  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  not  exercised  it?  A.  I 
had  a  deliberate  intention  to  use  my  influence  against  him  provided  I  saw  any 
improper  acts  in  connection  with  the  Equitable  or  any  of  its  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Harriman  denied  that  he  had  conversed  with  any  legislator,  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Odell  or  any  public  officer  regarding  legislation  affecting  the  Equitable. 
During  the  session  of  last  winter  some  bills  were  proposed  that  might  have  in¬ 
jured  the  Equitable,  and  he  asked  certain  members  of.  the  legislature  to  keep 
him  informed  regarding  them. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  President  E.  W.  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings,  and 
Mr.  Moir,  actuary  of  the  company,  were  examined  relative  to  the  business  of 
the  company,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  elicited. 

Adjourned. 

Proeecdiiiicrs  of  Moniluy,  Deeeiiilter  t8. 

William  T.  Gilbert,  counsel  for  the  Provident  Savings  Life,  was  examined 
relative  to  some  real  estate  transactions  of  the  company.  He  explained  relative 
to  the  company’s  building  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  was  acquired  in  1897  at  a 
cost  of  $83,000.  This  was  marked  up  in  1898,  1899  and  1900,  so  that  it  went 
into  the  report  of  the  Provident  Savings  of  that  year  at  $129,301.  In  1901,  this 
property  with  real  estate  in  Englewood,  which  had  cost  the  Provident  Savings 
$M00  under  foreclosure,  and  a  farm  in  Mamaroneck  that  had  been  acquired 
similarly  for  $20,000,  was  exchanged  for  the  Hotel  Earlington  in  West  Twenty- 
seventh  street.  The  Savannah  property  was  figured  at  $150,000  in  this  exchange, 
the  Mamaroneck  property  at  $50,000,  the  Englewood  property  at  $10,000,  and 
$43,000  was  paid  in  cash,  makii^  a  total  of  $253,000.  On  December  31,  1901,  the 
company  reported  the  Hotel  Earlington  property  at  $323,000.  Mrs.  Alice  Gill 
was  the  other  party  to  the  exchange  and,  as  a  condition  of  it,  the  company 
allowed  her  to  take  out  a  mortgage  of  $70,000  on  the  Savannah  property,  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  $25,000  on  the  Mamaroneck  property,  and  a  mortgage  of  $5000  on  the 
Englewood  property.  The  Savannah  mortgage  was  increased  later  so  that  the 
three  stood  the  company  in  at  $110,000,  at  which  figure  they  were  foreclosed,  and 
the  company  took  back  the  three  properties.  Subsequently  other  mortgages  in 
a  like  amount  were  accepted  on  all  of  them.  The  Hotel  Eiarlington,  which 
had  cost  the  company  $253,000  and  had  been  reported  to  the  Department  at 
$323,000,  was  exchanged  in  May,  1904,  for  536  and  538  Broadway  and  was  fig¬ 
ured  at  $272,200  in  that  exchange.  The  company  owned  already  the  buildings  at 
530  and  532  Broadway,  the  first  being  valued  at  $144,911.79  and  the  second  at 
$275,000.  This  made  a  total  of  $692,111,  but  the  entire  Broadway  property  was 
put  into  the  report  of  1904  at  $995,541. 

President  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings  also  testified  to  the  company’s  real 
estate  transactions. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  consulting  actuary  to  the  committee,  testified  that  the 
marking  up  of  the  values  of  real  estate  created  fictitious  values  which  appeared 
in  the  annual  statement. 

THE  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Henry  B.  Townsley,  president  of  the  Life  Association  of  America,  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  gave  the  details  of  the  much-criticised  transactions  by  means  of 
which  he  and  others  secured  control  of  the  association.  It  was  testified,  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Townsley  and  Eugene  Van  Schaick,  as  president  and 
counsel  for  the  company,  bought  a  block  of  its  stock  through  a  loan  with  the 
Gansevoort  Bank,  and  then  deposited  as  security  the  stock  purchased  and  a 
check  of  the  Life  Association  covering  the  loan. 

When  the  bank  drew  against  this  deposit  to  pay  off  the  loan,  Messrs.  Towns¬ 
ley  and  Van  Schaick  received  from  the  board  of  directors  a  bonus  of  $50,000  for 
their  services  in  reorganizing  the  company  and  made  good  the  company’s  deposit 
from  this  source.  This  was  in  1904,  the  reorganization  having  taken  place  in 
1901,  and  last  spring  Townsley  and  Van  Schaick  paid  back  the  $50,000  under 
order  of  the  State  Insurance  Department. 

Mr.  Townsley  said  that  the  Life  Association  was  incorporated  in  1900  under 
the  assessment  law,  and  was  reincorporated  in  1901  as  a  stock  corporation,  the 
plan  being  to  sell  the  stock  to  the  policyholders.  There  were  at  lea.st  3960 
shares  which  the  policyholders  didn’t  take,  and  Townsley  and  Van  Schaick 
undertook  to  purchase  these  for  $120,000.  They  got  a  loan  from  the  Gansevoort 
Bank  in  1903  for  $66,000,  and  deposited  the  stock  as  collateral,  together  with 
the  company’s  check,  under  an  agreement  that  the  bank  should  not  draw  down 
the  deposit.  At  the  same  time  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  stock  to  various  policy¬ 
holders  amounting  to  $200,000  were  transferred  from  the  North  American  Trust 
Company  to  the  Gansevoort  Bank. 

But  the  Gansevoort  Bank  drew  down  the  account  of  the  Life  Association  to 
meet  the  loan,  so,  in  the  spring  of  1904,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  was  called 
at  which  the  $50,000  was  voted  to  Messrs.  Van  Schaick  and  Townsley.  It  did 
not  appear  that  any  money  was  ever  passed  on  this  $50,000.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  balance  of  $1836,  representing  the  difference  between  the  $50,000  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  Gansevoort  Bank  had  reduced  the  company’s  deposit, 
which  was  otherwise  provided  for. 

It  appeared  that  in  March,  1904,  lownsley  and  Van  Schaick  got  a  second  loan 
of  $25,000  at  the  Gansevoort  Bank,  with  stock  of  the  company  as  collateral,  and 
the  company’s  check  deposited  after  the  fashion  followed  in  the  first  instance. 
The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were  turned  over  to  the  company. 

Another  transaction  of  the  same  kind  was  developed  between  Van  Shaick  and 
Townsley  and  the  Citizens  Trust  Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  from  which  the 
two  men  borrowed  $10,000  in  1904,  and  put  up  the  company’s  stock  as  collateral. 
.■\t  the  same  time  the  company’s  check  for  $10,000  was  deposited  in  the  savings 
department  of  the  trust  company  and  one  for  $5000  in  the  ordinary  department. 
When  this  had  been  done  Mr.  Townsley  returned  the  bank  book  of  the  savings 
bank  account  to  the  trust  company  so  that  it  should  have  the  account  there 
and  the  stock  as  security -for  the  loan.  He  did  not  remember  what  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  for  making  the  loan.  It  was  subsequently  called  and  paid  under  orders 
from  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  Jersey. 

Counsel  inquired  in  relation  to  some  of  the  loans  of  the  Life  Association,  and 
found  one  of  $20,000  to  W.  H.  Weimer,  a  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  is  a  cousin  of  Tov/nsley’s  wife.  A  loan  of  $10,000  to  Wilson  D.  Bryce,  who 
is  in  Van  Schaick’s  office,  w-as  found  as  of  August  29,  1903,  the  collateral  being, 
among  other  things,  100  shares  of  the  Wheel-Within-Wheel  Company  and  250 
shares  of  the  New  York  Sanitary  Street  Refuse  Receptacle  Company.  When 
counsel  had  read  the  list  of  collateral  on  the  record,  Mr.  Townsley  remarked; 

“Seeing  that  that  lo-an  was  paid  off,  what’s  your  object  in  reading  that  list  of 
collateral.  For  the  benefit  of  the  press?” 

Counsel  replied,  “I  read  it  to  shov/  that  you  made  loans  on  worthless  col¬ 
lateral.” 

“That  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  now  that  the  loan  is  paid,”  said  Townsley. 

“I  am  unable  to  see,”  rejoined  counsel,  “how  the  fact  that  the  loan  has  been 
paid  has  improved  the  character  of  the  collateral.” 

Another  loan  appeared  to  have  been  made  on  100  shares  of  the  Gold  Car 
Heating  and  Lighting  Company  stock  as  security,  and  a  loan  to  George  C. 
Capron,  who  is  also  in  Van  Schaick’s  office,  of  $500  on  nine  $100  collateral  notes 
of  the  New  York  Collectors  Company,  which  is  a  philatelic  organization.  Van 
Schaick  h.id  obtained  a  loan  of  $13,000  on  $21,000  bonds  of  the  Colorado  ^Midland 
Railway,  Bryce  had  a  mortgage  loan  of  $10,000  on  land  in  Georgia,  and  one 
Adelc  McAllister  had  a  real  estate  loan  on  property  in  Monmouth  Beach. 

THE  EMPIRE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Stacey  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Empire  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
established  in  1881,  was  examined.  He  said  that  the  company  had  been  first  a 


benefit  company,  but  since  1894  had  been  an  investment  company.  Its  assets  at 
the  [iresent  time  consisted  of  $5000  New  York  city  water  bonds,  $3700  in  cash 
and  other  assets  making  ai  total  of  about  $11,000.  All  but  $700  or  $800  of  the 
cash  was  in  Trinidad,  where  the  company  has  quite  a  little  business.  He  said 
that  the  outstanding  liabilities  were  about  $50,000,  of  which  one-third  was  con¬ 
tested  death  claims. 

Counsel  asked  if  there  were  any  test  of  solvency  for  an  investment  company, 
and  the  witness  quoted  a  letter  which  he  once  received  from  Superintendent 
Hendricks  saying  that  the  latter  knew  of  no  such  test. 

The  Empire  Life  has  $4,000,000  of  insurance  outstanding,  it  is  doing  business 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  It  has  no  reserve,  and  its 
president  died  a  little  while  ago.  The  company  has  a  vice-president,  who  gets 
no  salary.  Wilson  gets  $2500  a  year.  There  is  also  in  the  home  office  a  clerk, 
a  bookkeeper,  a  cashier  at  $8  a  week,  and  a  stenographer  at  the  same  figure. 
The  receipts  in  1904  were  $78,335  and  its  disbursements  $79,000. 

Counsel  read  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  company  which  declared  that  a 
reserve  was  maintained  sufficient  to  meet  all  outstanding  obligations.  The  wit¬ 
ness  did  not  have  an  explanation  ready  so  counsel  said: 

“What  you  meant  was  that  you  hoped  to  get  members  enough  to  meet  your 
obligations,  and  your  prospective  membership  was  your  reserve?” 

Witness  said  that  the  Empire  Life  paid  no  dividends,  and  gave  no  cash  sur¬ 
render  values.  It  has  been  excluded  from  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
several  other  States  that  he  did  not  recall. 

The  only  time  he  remembered  of  its  having  been  examined  by  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  was  in  1903,  when  an  issue  was  raised  by  Superintendent 
Hendricks  as  to  whether  it  had  emergency  funds  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  do 
business.  The  company  retained  the  law  firm  of  Townsend  &  McClelland,  in 
which  United  States  General  Appraiser  Charles  P.  McClelland  was  a  member. 
Hearings  were  held  before  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Robert  Hunter, 
and  the  matter  was  adjusted  so  that  the  company  was  allowed  to  continue. 
Adjourned. 

Uroceerliiift'H  of  Tuesday,  December  19. 

John  Tatlock,  president  of  the  Washington  Life,  was  examined  as  to  the 
affairs  of  that  company  since  its  reorganization,  about  a  year  ago,  when  he 
became  president. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  LIFE. 

Mr.  Tatlock  testified  that  on  August  15,  1904,  when  Chief  Examiner  Vander- 
pool  of  the  Insurance  Department  made  the  report  which  resulted  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  company,  the  assets  were  $16,943,076  and  the  liabilities  $17,024,- 
010.  The  capital  was  originally  $125,000,  but  had  been  impaired  $81^000.  Mr. 
Tatlock  said  that  the  company’s  surplus  with  its  present  capital  was  $575,000. 

Counsel  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  reorganization  the  entire 
investments  of  the  company  in  securities  amounted  to  $453,000,  but  that  since 
January  1,  1!W5,  approximately  $4,100,000  of  securities  had  been  purchased.  He 
wanted  to  know  why. 

The  witness  said  that  the  finance  committee  felt  that  the  investments  of  the 
company  in  bond  and  mortgage  loans  and  real  estate  had  been  excessive,  and 
so  had  turned  a  large  portion  of  its  income,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  new  stock  and  certain  funds  derived  from  the  reduction  of  bank  bal¬ 
ances,  to  investment  in  securities. 

It  appeared  from  Mr.  Tatlock’s  testimony  that  the  company  now  had  about 
$4,500,0W  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages  and  $6,652,000  invested  in  real  estate, 
as  against  $6,500,000  in  bonds  and  mortgages  and  $6,400,000  in  real  estate  at  the 
end  of  1904.  Counsel  (hen  read  upon  the  record  a  long  list  of  securities  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Washington  Lite.  It  appeared  that  the  brokers  through  whom 
most  of  the  securities  were  bought  or  sold  were  Ryan  &  Kelly  and  A.  A.  Ryan 
&  Brothers,  the  partners  being  the  sons  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  who  owns  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Equitable,  and  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
Washington  Lite.  Counsel  inquired  particularly  regarding  the  various  securities, 
Mr.  Tatlock  answering  that  "they  were  purchased  by  the  finance  committee,  who 
believed  there  was  a  profit  in  them.  Counsel  also  inquired  about  the  deposits 
of  the  company,  which  were  fully  explained  by  the  witness.  At  to  syndicates, 
Mr.  Tatlock  said  that  up  to  January  1,  1905,  the  company  had  been  in  no  syndi¬ 
cates;  since  then  there  had  been 'six,  the  first  one  in  4^/2  per  cent  Japanese 
bonds,  first  series,  in  which  the  Washington  Life  subscribed  for  $50,000  and  got 
$25,000  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  A  condition  of  the  subscription  was  that 
the  company  should  take  the  bonds  it  underwrote.  The  Washington  Life  sub¬ 
sequently  bought  $100,000  of  the  bonds  through  the  Morton  Trust  Company 
and  sold  the  entire  $125,000  through  A.  A.  Ryan  &  Brother  at  an  aggregate  profit 
of  $5335.  In  the  Pennsylvania  convertible  bond  syndicate  the  Washington  Life 
took  $45,500  of  the  bonds  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  In  the  second  series  of 
Japanese  4%  per  cent  bonds  it  took  $50,000  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and 
resold  the  bonds  through  A.  A.  Ryan  &  Brother  on  November  27  at  a  profit 
of  $3326. 

The  company  had  a  participation  of  $50,000  through  the  Morton  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  first  mortgage  bonds  syndicate. 
It  took  none  of  these  securities,  and  realized  a  profit  of  $1847.  The  company 
has  $10,000  in  the  Imperial  Japanese  4  per  cent  syndicate,  which  is  not  yet 
closed  up,  and  had  a  participation  of  $100,000  in  the  syndicate  managed  by  Har¬ 
vey  F'isk  &  Sons  to  underwrite  the  recent  issue  of  Bethlehem  Steel  bonds.  He 
said  further  that  Thomas  F.  Ryan  was  not  in  any  of  the  syndicates  with  the 
Washington  Life,  and  that  if  he  had  any  participation  it  was  through  the  Mor¬ 
ton  Trust  Company.  The  same,  he  said,  would  apply  to  ex-Governor  Morton. 

Henry  P.  Townsley,  president  of  the  Life  Association  of  America,  was  re¬ 
called,  but  his  testimony  was  unimportant.  Beyond  denouncing  the  New  Jersey 
Insurance  and  Banking  Department  as  “pickpockets”  because  the  association 
had  been  excluded  from  that  State,  and  venting  his  displeasure  against  his 
former  associates  in  the  company,  Mr.  Townsley’s  testimony  was  void  of  in¬ 
cident.  Adjourned. 
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WITH  the  end  of  the  year  so  near  at  hand,  fire  under¬ 
writers  are  hoping  that  no  destructive  fire  may  inter¬ 
vene  to  wipe  out  the  anticipated  reasonable  profit  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  1905.  It  is  expected  that  the  forthcoming  statements 
will  demonstrate  that  the  majority  of  the  companies  possess 
excellent  recuperative  powers,  and  that  the  unusual  losses  of 
1904  will  have  been  made  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  One  fortuitous  circumstance,  viz. :  the 
high  present  plane  of  stock  market  values,  may  be  of  material 
aid  to  some  companies  in  augmenting  their  assets  and  sur¬ 
pluses  ;  so  that,  even  though  the  fire  losses  have  been  quite 
heavy  this  year,  the  combination  of  reasonable,  but  well- 
sustained  rates,  with  favorable  stock  market  conditions,  is 
likely  to  produce  happy  results  in  the  financial  exhibits  of 
most  companies.  We  trust  that  1906  will  be  a  year  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  all  underwriters,  both  great  and  small. 


Last  year  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York  col¬ 
lected  from  the  insurance  companies  in  the  way  of  fees, 
etc.,  $281,727,  and  it  cost  to  maintain  the  Department  $139,- 
777,  leaving  a  balance  of  $149,950  to  be  turned  into  the  State 
treasury.  This  Department,  supposed  to  be  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  policyholders,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  is  thus  seen  to  be  extorting  from  the  com¬ 
panies — otherwise  policyholders — double  the  amount  neces- 
cary  to  carry  on  its  affairs.  Other  States  also  make  a  profit 
out  of  their  Insurance  Departments,  and  this  practice  can  be 
construed  only  as  a  form  of  ‘‘graft  authorized  by  law,  foi 
the  plundering  of  those  persons  who  are  sufficiently  prudent 
and  far  sighted  to  carry  insurance.  The  system  is  all  wrong, 
and  should  be  abolished.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  special  department  for  the  supervision  of  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  business,  whose  every  contract  issued  is  a 
benefit  to  the  State,  it  should  be  supported  by  the  State  as 
other  departments  of  the  government  are  supported.  To 
compel  the  companies  to  pay  the  men  appointed  to  supervise 
them,  opens  up  an  avenue  of  collusion,  ‘‘graft  and  black¬ 
mail  that  more  than  one  official  has  availed  himself  of  in  the 
past.  It  is  placing  temptation  in  the  way  of  weak  human 
nature  and  should  be  avoided  entirely.  The  insurance  in¬ 


vestigating  committee  can  make  no  better  recommendation  for 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  policyholders  than  one  that  will 
secure  them  from  this  State-imposed  taxation,  that  is  as  un¬ 
necessary  as  it  is  unjust  and  burdensome. 


IT  is  pleasant  to  note  that  an  occasional  daily  paper  has  been 
wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  disturbed 
times  in  life  insurance  to  point  out  to  its  readers  the  benefits 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Such  papers  realize  that  it  is  the 
methods  of  management  that  are  being  dragged  into  the  light 
of  public  criticism,  and  that  no  more  beneficent  institution 
than  life  insurance  has  yet  been  devised  to  prevent  heavy 
losses  to  the  State  when  death  takes  away  those  of  its  citizens 
having  dependents  upon  their  ability  to  support  them.  Policy¬ 
holders  are  advised  to  hold  fast  to  their  contracts  and  not  to 
let  their  confidence  in  the  system  be  shaken  by  revelations 
concerning  men  and  methods.  Such  advice  is  timely  and  in 
line  with  the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  While  there 
is  sure  to  be  much  legislation  proposed  this  winter  regarding 
life  insurance,  every  person  interested  in  the  subject  should 
use  his  influence  to  prevent  the  policyholders  being  despoiled 
by  the  most  iniquitous  taxation  ever  devised.  The  amounts 
which  policyholders  may  have  lost  by  maladministration, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  sums  taken 
by  the  several  States  from  the  premiums  paid  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  preventing  dependents  becoming  objects  of  public 
charity.  On  this  subject  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
recently  commented  as  follows  : 

The  cost  of  State  supervision  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  com¬ 
panies,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  States  are  justified  in  eol- 
lecting  from  the  companies  several  times  this  cost,  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  fees  imposed  alone.  In  addition  to  these  fees,  the 
several  States  now  levy  a  tax  upon  all  premiums  collected,  and  this 
tax  has  now  reached  such  proportions  that  it  demands  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  citizen.  Last  year  thirty-five  companies  paid 
in  taxes  the  enormous  sum  of  $9,707,637,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  the  tax  on  premiums,  every  dollar  of  which  comes  out 
of  the  policyholder.  The  premium  is  itself  a  self-imposed  tax,  the 
payment  of  which  is  in  many  cases  attended  by  great  hardship,  and  is 
assumed  by  the  citizen  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  State  as  well  as 
of  other  beneficiaries.  Why,  then,  should  the  States  discourage  in¬ 
surance  by  collecting  millions  of  dollars  from  the  policyholders  in 
excess  of  the  necessary  cost  of  adequate  regulation?  This  is  a  tax  on 
thrift,  sobriety  and  all  the  virtues  of  good  citizenship.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  involve  some  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  several  Insurance 
Commissioners  to  recommend  the  abrogation  of  such  tax,  but  is  it  not 
their  duty  while  they  are  considering  the  abuses  of  the  system  to  con¬ 
sider  this,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  the 
policyholder  now  has  to  bear? 

Such  e.xpressions  as  the  above  shoukl  be  repeated  and  em¬ 
phasized  until  the  State  legislatures  realize  the  folly  of  taxing 
the  most  provident  of  their  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  im¬ 
provident. 


CONGRESS  has  already  entered  upon  the  consideration 
of  insurance  matters,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  law  that  will  bring  insurance  under  Federal 
supervision.  One  or  two  bills  have  been  presented  having 
this  object  in  view,  and  others  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
Mr.  Landis  of  Indiana  has  introduced  a  bill  that,  he  thinks, 
will  cure  all  life  insurance  evils,  which  he  supported  in  a 
speech  filled  with  vituperation  and  abuse  of  individuals  whose 
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names  have  appeared  prominently  of  late.  His  hill  proposes 
(he  creation  of  an  insurance  department  in  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  to  which  all  companies  doing  business 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  our  insular 
possessions  shall  make  annual  reports,  reciting  in  detail  all 
their  transactions.  Mr.  Landis  concedes  that  Federal  super¬ 
vision  for  the  whole  country  cannot  be  obtained,  but  con¬ 
tends  that  the  government  can  exercise  such  supervision  in 
the  territory  over  which  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  several  States  can  supervise  the 
insurance  companies.  This  bill,  should  it  become  a  law’, 
which  is  not  ])robable,  would  fail  of  its  purpose,  as  there  are 
companies  that  do  no  business  in  the  territory  mentioned,  and 
so  could  not  be  recpiired  to  report  to  a  government  Insurance 
Department ;  for  another  reason,  that  any  company  not  de¬ 
siring  to  make  the  report  could  withdraw  from  such  terri¬ 
tory  and  so  evade  the  necessity  for  reporting.  This  would 
not  involve  much  of  a  sacrifice,  for  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  in  government  territory  by  any  one  company 
scarcely  pays  for  maintaining  its  offices  there.  It  is  reported 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  expressed  his  approval  of  this 
measure,  probably  on  the  theory  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  Mr.  Ames  of  ^Massachusetts  announced  that  he 
had  a  method  of  Federal  control  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  approved.  A  bill  is  now  being  drawn,  he  said,  that  would 
embrace  all  the  good  features  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  and  also  some  additional  safeguards  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  policyholders.  He  would  have  all  companies  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  report  to  a  Federal  In¬ 
surance  Department  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  authority ; 
failure  to  obtain  such  certificate  would  tend  to  blacklist  the 
derelict  company  in  all  the  States.  Senator  Dryden's  bill  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  front,  but  he  has  promised  to  have  it  per¬ 
fected  and  reintroduced.  The  subject  of  insurance  is  likely 
to  be  discussed  at  length  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
revelations  made  before  the  Armstrong  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  supplying  the  ammunition  for  many  a  speech.  There 
is  evinced  a  strong  feeling  among  members  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  has  not  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  insurance,  in  view  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  a  law  will  be  passed  establishing  I'ederal  supervision 
upon  the  chance  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  reverse  itself 
when  the  matter  comes  squarely  before  it. 


STATE  supervision  of  insurance  is  on  trial  before  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  life  insurance  companies,  and  the 
legislative  investigation  committee  has  accumulated  consider¬ 
able  evidence  tending  to  show  that  State  supervision  is  of  a 
kind  that  does  not  supervise.  Superintendent  Hendricks  was 
under  examination  last  week,  his  testimony  indicating  that  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  is  governed  more  by  the 
statements  rendered  by  the  companies  than  by  any  evidence 
secured  outside  of  them.  He  said,  in  substance,  that  he  felt 
that  about  all  the  Department  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to 
ascertain  if  the  companies  reporting  were  solvent,  without 
troubling  itself  as  to  how  they  treat  their  policyholders,  or 
how  they  spend  the  funds  confided  to  them.  The  character 
of  the  policies  issued  by  them  and  the  literature  sent  out 


regarding  them,  were  never  examined  to  see  if  they  were  de¬ 
ceptive  or  misleading,  and  the  investments  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies  were  not  subject  to  criticism.  In  short,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  said  that  the  Department  did  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  companies,  and  provided  their 
reports  showed  them  to  be  in  a  solvent  condition,  they  rc- 
ceiv’ed  the  certificate  of  the  Department.  Regarding  the 
examination  of  the  Mutual  Life,  which  took  twelve  men  from 
January  to  August  and  cost  the  company  some  $30,000,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  thorough  and  complete,  the 
Superintendent  admitted  that  it  did  not  reveal  any  of  the  ir¬ 
regular  practices  that  have  been  shown  to  exist,  nothing  re¬ 
garding  subsidiary  companies  or  syndicate  transactions,  nor 
were  the  extravagant  sums  paid  to  the  McCurdys  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  examiners ;  their  report  gave  the  com¬ 
pany  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  in  addition  paid  a  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  ability  of  the  management.  A  certificate  of  sol¬ 
vency  was  issued  to  the  company  as  a  matter  of  course.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  certificate  could,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  been  issued  upon  the  strength  of  the  company’s  annual 
report,  and  thus  saved  to  the  policyholders  the  $30,000  paid 
for  an  examination  that  served  no  good  purpose  whatever. 
No  one  questioned  its  financial  standing  or  doubted  its  ability 
ro  pay  every  dollar  it  has  contracted  to  pay,  but  the  public 
would  have  been  interested  in  knowing  about  those  irregular 
expenditures  and  reckless  waste  of  money  that  the  legislative 
investigation  has  disclosed.  The  testimony  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  showing  that  its  work 
is  done  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  yet  brought  forward  against  insurance  super¬ 
vision  by  the  State.  Yet  there  are  over  fifty  States  having 
supervisory  powers  equal  to  those  of  New  York,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  which  the  companies  are  compelled  to  pay,  the  cost 
eventually  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  policyholders.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  it  remained  for  a  legislative  committee 
of  inquiry  to  unearth  the  facts  that  have  proven  to  be  the 
greatest  scandal  of  the  year,  and  ruined  the  reputations  of 
many  men  who  hitherto  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public. 

Jj'  5)5  5|l  jjs 

Upon  one  point  testified  to  by  Superintendent  Hendricks 
all  insurance  men  will  agree,  and  that  is  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  employed  in  the  Insurance  Department,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  a  half  dozen  expert  examiners  exercis¬ 
ing  that  careful  scrutiny  of  insurance  companies  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  expects.  Each  of  the  great  life  insurance  companies  of 
New  York  requires  a  force  of  from  500  to  1000  persons  to 
handle  its  business  promptly  and  systematically.  To  keep  in 
close  touch  with  any  one  of  them  the  Insurance  Department 
would  have  to  keep  half  a  dozen  or  more  expert  accountants 
and  actuaries  continuously  employed  in  supervising  their 
numerous  insurance  and  investment  transactions.  With  the 
hundreds  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State,  such  supervision  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Hence 
the  suggestion  that  the  State  should  be  content  to  simply 
pass  upon  the  solvency  of  each  company,  as  shown  in 
its  annual  reports,  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  true  policy 
to  adopt.  The  management  of  the  companies  should  be  left 
to  their  officers  and  directors,  and  men  of  reputation  and  in¬ 
tegrity  selected  for  such  positions.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
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management  of  an  insurance  company,  or  any  other  corpora¬ 
tion,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  character,  honesty 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  men  in  charge.  Honorable  men 
will  see  that  justice  is  done  to  every  person  in  interest,  while 
the  “grafter”  will  prosecute  his  robberies  in  spite  of  the 
closest  supervision. 


WHILE  the  criticisms  so  e.xtensively  circulated  regard¬ 
ing  life  insurance  are  directed  especially  against  the 
management  of  certain  companies,  there  have  been  some 
strictures  indulged  in  regarding  the  numerous  forms  of 
policies  issued.  In  the  wild  rush  for  new  business  that  has 
characterized  the  management  of  companies  for  many  years, 
there  has  been  a  rivalry  to  liberalize  policies  and  introduce 
new  forms  that  would  prove  attractive  to  purchasers  of  life 
insurance.  It  is  claimed  that  some  of  these  have  exceeded  the 
limit  of  safety,  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  multiplicity  of  forms  has  tended  to  confuse  the 
public,  and  often  to  lead  to  misapprehension  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contracts.  The  man  who  reads  his  policy  care¬ 
fully  and  comprehends  all  its  provisions,  is  a  rarity.  Policies 
are  usually  taken  upon  the  representations  of  an  agent,  and 
the  claim  is  often  made  that  the  actual  contract  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  his  statements.  Dissatisfaction  is  thus  engendered 
and  litigation  sometimes  precipitated.  Had  the  actuaries  of 
the  companies  been  consulted  more  freely  there  would  have 
been  fewer  policy  forms  issued,  and  those  in  use  would  have 
had  their  conditions  more  intelligently  expressed.  But  the 
business  end  of  the  companies  wanted  something  new  and 
attractive  for  agents  to  sell,  and  the  actuarial  departments 
had  little  to  say  regarding  the  forms  proposed.  The 
Equitable  and  the  Mutual  have  recently  elected  presidents 
who  confessedly  know  little  about  life  insurance,  hut  are 
expected  to  gain  their  technical  knowledge  of  it  while  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  administrative  side  of  the  business.  That  they  are 
capable  of  performing  their  executive  duties  satisfactorily, 
for  both  are  good  business  men,  there  is  no  doubt ;  hut  men  of 
equal  general  intelligence  spend  years  of  study  to  acquire  the 
actuarial  knowledge  that  enables  them  to  formulate  contracts 
of  insurance  that  are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  insured  and 
safe  for  the  company  to  assume.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  such  contracts  are  expected  to  extend  over  a 
series  of  years,  and  to  be  payable  in  cash  at  their  maturity, 
obligations  that  no  company  should  assume  without  the  most 
careful  and  intelligent  consideration.  The  new  presidents 
have  at  hand  able  actuaries,  in  Mr.  Van  Cise  of  the  Equitable 
and  Emory  McClintock  of  the  Mutual,  whose  reputations  as 
such  are  world-wide,  and  if  they  are  conferred  with  freely  as 
to  matters  pertaining  to  their  departments,  the  new  officers 
will  find  their  work  made  easier,  and  there  will  he  no  mistakes 
as  to  the  insurance  part  of  the  business.  As  to  the  investment 
feature  and  general  direction  of  the  companies’  affairs,  the 
trustees  and  officers  are  competent  to  deal  with  them,  but 
when  it  comes  to  actuarial  work,  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  business,  the  actuaries’  judgment  should  he  supreme. 
In  European  countries  and  Canada  the  actuaries  hold  a  more 
important  position  in  relation  to  the  companies  than  the  e.x- 
ecutive  officers  have  been  willing  to  accord  them  in  this 
country,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Eor  instance,  Asa  S.  Wing, 


for  a  long  time  actuary  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of  the  company.  On  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Washington  Life  a  few  months  since, 
John  Tatlock,  a  prominent  actuary,  was  chosen  as  president 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  is  successfully  carrying  on 
that  work.  J.  A.  De  Boer,  president  of  the  National  Life  of 
Vermont,  is  another  instance  of  an  experienced  actuary  skill¬ 
fully  and  successfully  combining  the  scientific  and  executive 
qualifications  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  life  insurance 
company,  and  Wm.  A.  Marshall,  vice-president  of  the  Plome 
Life,  is  also  an  actuary.  Other  instances  might  be  cited 
where  the  actuary,  if  not  in  full  control  of  the  company,  at 
least  shares  with  the  executive  officers  the  responsibility  for 
its  safe  and  successful  conduct.  As  reforms  in  methods  and 
practices  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  phase  of  the  business  will  receive  careful  attention,  and 
that  executive  officers  who  may  he  unskilled  in  the  science  of 
life  insurance  will  take  counsel  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  subject  and  he  governed  by  them,  especially 
as  regards  forms  of  contracts  and  the  conditions  of  them. 


SPECTATOR  SURVEYS. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Exchange  on  Thursday  last  did  partial,  though  tardy,  justice 
to  Brooklyn  in  relief  from  the  full  burden  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent 
flat  advance  in  rates  for  deficient  water  supply.  The  citizens  of  that 
city  have  groaned  under  the  pink  slip  since  December,  1902,  but  all 
the  time  in  a  submissive  spirit,  because  all  intelligent  merchants  knew 
that  the  deficiency  of  water  supply  was  a  verity  which  was  too  pal¬ 
pable  to  admit  of  dispute.  The  miserable  fiasco  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  fire,  on  Montague  street,  was  proof  positive  of  the 
necessity  of  more  water  and  a  higher  pressure.  Since  then,  these  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  urging  the  city  authorities  to  provide  larger  mains 
and  a  larger  supply,  and  with  great  success.  The  main  part  of  the 
work  was  completed  several  weeks  ago,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Brooklynites  have  been  impatient  to  have  the  advance  of  1902  re¬ 
scinded.  The  present  reduction  is  only  ten  per  cent,  but  further  relief 
is  promised  when  the  improved  water  service  is  extended.  Some 
members  thought  it  wise  to  rescind  the  entire  twenty-five  per  cent,  but 
it  was  not  agreed  to.  The  reduction  does  not  apply  to  outstanding 
policies. 

One  curious  result  of  the  refusal  to  allow  the  ten  per  cent  relief 
on  Brooklyn  policies  is  already  manifest  in  the  return  of  policies  issued 
since  December  i  as  ‘‘not  wanted,”  which  means  no  premiums.  To 
cancel  lines  in  one  company  and  place  them  in  another  at  the  new 
rates  suggests  a  loose  screw  in  the  method. 

The  New  York  Board  did  not  complete  the  new  by-laws  after  all. 
The  attendance  was  small ;  and  as  the  matter  had  been  thrashed  over 
in  committee  of  the  whole  a  month  before,  the  members  were  some¬ 
what  listless  at  the  meeting  last  week.  There  are  a  few  ardent  souls, 
who  wish  certain  changes  in  the  hy-laws,  who  are  not  likely  to  give 
up  the  contest  until  the  work  is  done,  but  it  is  a  wearisome  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  majority,  including  an  obstinate  few  who  are  opposed  to 
the  changes. 

The  E.xchange  has  adopted  a  new  schedule  for  fibre  warehouses, 
which  calls  for  many  improvements  in  the  old  system.  The  companies 
have  paid  largely  for  their  experience  on  cotton  stores,  and  half  of 
them  are  inclined  to  taboo  cotton  risks  on  any  terms,  but  the  rest 
believe  the  better  policy  is  to  make  the  risks  safer,  and  keep  at  it. 
The  rates  are  in  the  interim  stationary. 

No  actual  progress  has  been  made,  we  learn,  in  tlie  i)roposed  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Exchange,  but  the  board  committee  has  made  such 
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headway  that  a  conference  between  the  two  committees  is  now  advised, 
but  no  date  has  yet  been  fixed. 

The  continuation  of  the  Exchange  is  threatened  by  the  hostile  anti¬ 
compact  legislation  which  is  apprehended  by  many  companies.  There 
are  a  few  managers  and  presidents  who  scoff  at  this  danger  as  a  scare¬ 
crow.  One  of  them  told  a  friend  a  few  days  ago  that  their  experience 
in  anti-compact  States  was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  anticipated;  and  con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  rates  were  as  well  maintained  as  in  other  States 
where  there  was  no  legislation  on  the  subject.  This  optimistic  view 
is  not,  however,  shared  by  other  companies,  who  would  regard  any 
break  in  the  Exchange  as  a  real  calamity  to  the  business. 

Up  to  Christmas,  the  losses  in  this  borough  were  not  severe,  though 
quite  numerous.  Some  pretty  stiff  lines  were  quoted  on  the  Central 
Railroad  terminal,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  street,  but  all,  we  are 
informed,  largely  reinsured. 

It  is  stated  there  was  no  insurance  on  the  Lackawanna  ferry  ter¬ 
minal  in  the  Twenty-third  street  fire  the  other  day.  The  work  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  contractor  since  its  inception,  and  had  been  insured 
in  the  contractor’s  name.  The  policies  expired  a  few  days  before  the 
fire  and  were  not  renewed,  as  the  work  was  about  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  railway  company,  and  was  at  their  risk.  At  all  events,  there 
was  a  lapse  of  the  old  policies  and  a  failure  of  the  new,  which  reminds 
a  city  president  of  a  speech  of  one  of  his  patrons,  who  said  he  “only 
needed  fire  insurance  for  twenty-four  hours  before  a  fire,  but  he  didn’t 
know  which  twenty-four  hours  to  select  in  any  one  year.” 

The  lumber  merchants  are  now  concerned  in  two  companies,  which 
are  devoted  to  their  interests.  The  merchants  are  said  to  believe  that 
the  organization  of  these  companies  is  the  promoting  cause  why  the 
Exchange  reduced  rates,  but  the  lumber  association  has  provided  the 
trade  with  circulars  claiming  credit  for  itself.  Probably  both  causes 
combined  had  an  effect,  but  the  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
Exchange  rate  committee  had  a  more  decisive  effect  than  either. 

James  H.  Hyde  has  resigned  as  a  director  of  the  Continental. 

Harvey  J.  Gilmour,  for  nineteen  years  with  Buckler  &  Edminster, 
died  last  week,  at  his  home  in  White  Plains,  of  typhoid  fever,  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks. 

Crum  &  Forster  have  been  appointed  general  agents  of  the  National 
Lumber  of  Buffalo  for  the  Metropolitan  district.  The  firm  will  also 
write  surplus  lines  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
company,  wherever  the  latter  has  no  regular  agent. 

The  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  has  moved  its  executive  offices  to 
Hartford.  The  Metropolitan  district  business  will  be  continued  at  the 
old  office  here,  under  E.  E.  Pearce.  Although  Manager  Mcllvaine’s 
headquarters  will  be  at  Hartford,  he  retains  a  private  office  here. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  will  be  held 
on  January  23,  when  J.  B.  Laidlaw,  Toronto  manager  of  the  Norwich 
Union,  will  deliver  an  address  on  ‘‘Conflagration  Hazard,”  illustrated 
with  stercopticon  views. 

The  accounting  made  by  Otto  Kelsey,  receiver  of  the  Manhattan  Fire 
of  New  York,  is  being  contested  by  Attorney-General  Mayer,  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  the  large  fees  granted  Hasbrouck  &  Johnson, 
attorneys  for  the  receiver.  The  total  disbursements  amounted  to 
$54,000,  leaving  a  balance  for  creditors  of  $6000. 

It  is  stated  that  Theodore  H.  Price  has  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
the  Empire  City  Fire  to  North  River  Fire  interests. 

H.  F.  G.  Wey,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Niagara  Fire,  will  resign  as 
of  January  i,  1906,  and  will  become  a  general  insurance  broker.  W. 
L.  Gillotson  will  succeed  to  Mr.  Wey’s  duties,  with  the  title  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  local  department. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

I'he  Mutual  Life  has  decided  to  reduce  its  maximum  line  on  any 
one  risk  to  $250,000.  Many  other  changes  of  plan  are  talked  of,  in¬ 
cluding  an  annual  dividend  contract,  changes  in  the  non-participating 
form,  reduction  in  agents’  commissions,  etc. 

The  United  States  Life  is  at  war  with  the  annual  rounder.  When 
an  application  is  received  from  one  who  bears  the  ear-marks  of  a 
rounder,  his  record  as  to  lapsing  is  inquired  into ;  and  unless  he  pays 
two  annual  premiums  in  advance,  or  the  agent  forfeits  his  entire  com¬ 


mission  pending  the  payment  of  the  second  year’s  premium,  the  risk 
is  declined. 

A  meeting  of  the  Burglary  Underwriters  Association  was  held  last 
week,  at  which  there  was  a  full  attendance.  The  special  committee 
on  bank  burglary  insurance  submitted  its  report,  which  contained 
many  recommendations  for  advances  and  reductions  in  the  tariff.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

John  A.  Nichols,  a  lawyer,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Life  Insurance  Company,  died,  on  Friday  last,  after  a  period  of 
ill  health.  In  1864  Mr.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  several  important  positions,  both  social  and  political, 
have  been  filled  by  him. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  has  adopted  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  its  executive  committee,  prescribing  a  minimum  rate  of 
$3.15  on  lumber  piled  on  clear  land,  without  forest  or  steam  railroad 
exposure,  and  a  rate  of  $2.50  if  the  policies  contain  the  eighty  per 
cent  reduced  rate  clause. 

The  Mercantile  Fire  and  Marine  of  Boston  has  declared  a  four  per 
cent  semi-annual  dividend. 

In  a  special  report,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  of  the  in¬ 
surance  engineering  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  recommends  various  improvements  in  the  interest  of  fire 
protection  and  prevention  in  the  subway,  among  which  is  the  drilling 
of  the  station  employees  in  the  use  of  the  hose. 

On  January  i,  E.  M.  Brush,  Boston,  will  assume  the  duties  of  special 
agent  for  New  England  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  stockholders,  the  management  of  the 
American  of  Boston  states  emphatically  that  the  recent  attempt  by  a 
syndicate  to  obtain  control  of  the  company  has  been  and  will  be 
futile;  that  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  controlled  by  the  management, 
and  that  it  is  not  for  sale.  The  syndicate,  which  is  said  to  be  the  same 
one  which  recently  tried  to  get  control  of  the  Capital  Fire  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  offered  $100  and  $140  per  share  for  the  stock  of  the  American. 

Incendiary  fires  have  become  so  numerous  in  Boston  of  late  that  the 
city  fire  commissioner  has  issued  a  circular  on  the  subject  to  the 
courts,  the  police  and  the  public.  The  troublesome  fires  are  set  mostly 
by  hoys,  who  also  delight  in  sending  in  false  alarms. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

Gage  E.  'I'arbell,  vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  New  York,  was  the  chief  guest  and  principal  speaker  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  in  Boston,  Wednesday 
evening,  the  20th  inst. 

Mr.  Tarbell  sketched  the  history  of  life  insurance  from  its  origin,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  present  time.  He  had 
something  to  say  regarding  the  Frick  report,  but  he  devoted  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  address  to  an  explanation  and  defense  of  the 
deferred-dividend  system. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  decrease  in  annual  dividends,  Mr.  Tarbell 
said :  “There  are  five  or  six  well-known  reasons  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  results.  To  wit.:  Interest  has  gone  down,  taxes  have  been 
increased,  policies  have  been  liberalized,  profits  from  lapses  have  de¬ 
creased,  commissions  and  expenses  have  gone  up.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tarbell  alluded  to  certain  abuses  that  have  crept 
into  the  business — extravagance  and  the  insatiate  desire  of  some 
officials  to  make  money — “all  of  which,”  he  said,  “will  be  changed  as 
a  result  of  the  investigations.” 

Other  addresses  were  by  William  McM.  Speer  of  New  York,  an 
insurance  expert,  and  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  The  World's  Work, 
who  spoke  regarding  insurance  in  a  facetious  way. 

W.  H.  Sayward,  Boston,  has  been  appointed  manager  for  Maine  of 
the  John  Hancock. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Bundy,  medical  director  in  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
agency  of  Barnard  Bros.,  who  will  retire  from  business  January  i, 
will  join  the  Boston  agency  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life. 
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CHICAGO  AND  THE  WEST. 

1  he  sixty-day  trial  test  of  the  tvvo-platoon  fire  system,  which  has 
been  in  operation  at  the  Franklin  street  engine  house  since  October 
22,  saw  its  conclusion  last  Thursday,  December  21.  The  majority 
of  the  men  in  the  two  companies  embraced  in  the  test,  hook  and  ladder 
company  No.  6  and  engine  company  No.  40,  requested  Fire  Marshal 
Campion  to  bring  the  test  to  a  close,  as  a  number  of  the  men  were 
confined  at  their  homes  by  illness,  and  it  necessarily  worked  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  others  to  fill  their  places  on  the  two  shifts.  Mayor  Dunne 
gave  his  assent  to  the  immediate  reversion  to  the  old  system  at  the 
engine  house  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  him  by  Chief 
Campion  Thursday  afternoon.  Adherents  of  the  system  here  now 
claim  that  the  two-platoon  system  should  be  tested  in  a  whole  battalion, 
to  give  it  an  entirely  fair  demonstration — that  such  a  test  cannot  be 
given  the  fullest  test  at  one  engine  house.  While  the  Mayor  declared 
week  before  last,  after  he  had  received  the  favorable  report  of  the 
special  commission  appointed  to  supervise  the  trial  of  the  two-platoon 
system,  that  he  would  work  for  its  installation,  no  action  has  been 
taken  up  to  the  present  to  bring  it  about. 

The  Western  Factory  Insurance  Association  admitted  two  annexes 
to  membership  at  its  meeting  last  week.  A  portion  of  the  members 
have  for  a  long  time  maintained  decided  opposition  to  the  admission 
oT  annexes.  The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  retire  the  old 
regulation  that  the  admission  of  new  companies  required  unanimous 
consent.  The  following  new  companies  were  admitted  from  the  wait¬ 
ing  list;  German  Alliance,  Royal  Exchange,  Mechanics  and  Traders, 
Union  of  London,  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine,  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  membership  now  reaches  forty-one. 

Committees,  representing  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association  and 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters — the  fire  insurance  patrol  organ¬ 
ization — met  together  several  times  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  work  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  organizations 
under  the  title  of  the  latter.  They  are  changing  the  rules  and  by-laws 
of  the  organizations,  under  the  guidance  of  the  attorneys,  so  as  to 
bring  them  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  special  charter  granted 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  in  1861,  under  one  section  of  which  the 
fire  patrol  organization  has  been  operating  since  its  inception.  The 
greatest  difficulty  which  the  committees  anticipate  in  forming  the  new 
body  is  the  non-intercourse  rule. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Underwriters  Association  last  week  re¬ 
ceived  circulars  from  Secretary  Trimingham  reciting  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  several  of  the  members  had  been  offering  inducements 
in  money  and  other  valuable  considerations  to  placing  clerks  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  circulars  gave  warning  that  such  action  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  and  would  entail  the  imposition  of  penalties. 

There  is  a  report  current  in  local  insurance  circles  that  John  E. 
Hendry,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  will  soon  become 
general  agent  for  the  Southern  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Armenia, 
both  now  under  the  management  of  Robert  Dickson,  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hendry  declared  that  he  had  not  resigned  from  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  and  that  his  future  connections  would  not  be  definitely  decided 
until  after  his  California  trip. 

NOTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Although  not  intended  to  be  known  until  January  i,  it  has  leaked 
out  that  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Smythe  will  be  dissolved  on  that  date. 
J.  Howard  Brown  will  succeed  to  the  business  of  the  agency,  and  E. 
Ernest  Smythe  will  open  an  office  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  brokerage 
business. 

1  wenty-one  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  par  10,  sold  at  auction  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
at  27^. 

According  to  statistics  formulated  by  the  fire  department,  the  value 
of  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  which  ended  on  September  i 
was  $1,020,310.  Other  data  showed  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  379 
fire  alarms  as  against  the  number  turned  in  last  year.  The  actual 
number  of  fires  responded  to  was  3095,  of  which  the  greatest  number 
for  any  month,  373,  occurred  in  January. 

Samuel  W.  Scott,  formerly  an  inspector  of  the  Philadelphia  Subur¬ 
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ban  Underwriters  Association,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dating  from  January  i,  the  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle 
Department  has  granted  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  rates  on  risks 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

It  was  officially  announced,  last  week,  that  control  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  secured  by  the  General 
Trust  Company,  a  corporation  controlled  by  Muir  &  Haughton,  and 
organized  three  years  ago.  With  the  Union  and  the  Fame  this  com¬ 
pletes  the  number  of  companies  which  the  General  Trust  Company’s 
charter  allows  it  to  control.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  local  man¬ 
agement  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  continue  unchanged,  but 
it  is  also  understood  that  the  same  special  agency  force  will  control 
the  outside  business  of  the  three  companies  now  owned  by  Muir  & 
Haughton  interests,  the  Union,  Fame  and  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  accounts  received  from  a  number  of  offices,  it  would  seem 
that  the  volume  of  business  for  December,  1905,  has  been  decidedly 
smaller  than  in  the  same  month  of  other  recent  years,  and  many 
agencies  are  looking  for  a  noticeable  drop  in  the  premium  receipts  for 
this  month. 

The  lunch  and  dining  rooms  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Society  of  Philadelphia  have  already  become  a  very  popular 
place  for  insurance  men  to  meet  during  the  noon  hour ;  besides  which 
the  fact  that  the  service  is  of  the  best  and  prices  moderate,  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  new  feature. 

Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

A  remarkable  mortality  has  taken  place  in  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  recently.  The  venerable  Israel 
Morris,  a  former  member,  and  J.  Preston  Thomas  and  Philip  C. 
Garrett,  members  of  the  board,  have  died  within  the  last  thirty  days. 
Another  member  of  the  board  is  seriously  ill.  John  B.  Morgan  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  company,  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies. 

Members  of  the  legislature  and  professional  lobbyists,  who  go  to 
Harrisburg  every  other  winter,  had  their  fears  of  a  legislative  investi¬ 
gation,  as  the  outcome  of  some  of  the  testimony  given  before  the 
investigating  committee  in  New  York,  somewhat  allayed  last  week 
when  Haley  Fiske  said  that  the  $5000  he  spoke  of  as  having  been  spent 
corruptly  by  the  Metropolitan,  Prudential  and  John  Hancock  Life 
insurance  companies  in  defeating  anti-child  insurance  legislation,  was 
a  mistake.  He  says  only  $1200  was  spent  by  all  the  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  and  that  amount  legitimately  so,  for  traveling  bills  and  in 
counsel  fees. 

The  annual  election  of  nine  trustees,  to  serve  for  three  years,  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life,  will  be  held  at  the  company’s  office  on  Monday  next 
between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 

Dr.  William  C.  Armstrong,  medical  examiner  for  a  number  of  life 
insurance  companies,  died  at  his  home  at  Wayne,  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

J.  Edward  Durham  has  been  elected  to  a  place  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO  OBSERVATIONS. 

[Prom  Our  Own  Correspondent.] 

In  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  is  announced  the  retirement  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  A.  P,  Ross  by  resignation,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1906.  Mr. 
Robs  has  accepted  a  position  as  special  agent  of  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss  L.  M.  Poster  will  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  until  Mr.  Ross’  successor  is  appointed. 

The  stamping  offices  will  follow  those  of  Michigan  into  the  realm  of 
oblivion;  The  Western  Union  has  determined  upon  this,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Insurance  Vorys  has  indicated  that  the  end  of  this  year  must 
witness  the  extinction  of  these  offices.  From  present  appearances  the 
abolishment  of  these  offices  wilt  be  the  signal  for  unsettled  conditions 
in  rates  and  practices;  already  Indications  of  such  a  condition  are  ap¬ 
parent,  some  of  the  special  agents  or  their  companies  are  becoming  ag¬ 
gressive  beyond  a  prudent  point,  and  with  the  good  record  in  loss  ratios 
experienced  by  most  companies,  the  lack  of  supervision  of  rates  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  separation  question,  Ohio  is  likely  to  shortly  go  through 
a  period  of  storm  and  stress  during  which  the  companies  will  not  only 
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lose  in  premiums,  but  suffer  as  well  in  loss  ratio.  A  number  of  the 
special  agents  are  working  hard  to  sustain  the  present  good  conditions, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  their  efforts  will  do  some  good  in  the  way  of  check¬ 
ing  “breaks.” 

The  outlook  for  the  year  in  this  State  is  for  low  loss  ratios,  but  a 
falling  off  of  premiums  for  a  number  of  the  companies.  The  companies 
who  have  been  keeping  to  their  usual  course  will  be  the  losers  in  pre¬ 
mium  receipts,  while  those  companies  which  have  taken  to  writing  farm 
business  and  other  classes  heretofore  prohibited  by  them,  and  those 
which  have  opened  up  on  the  size  of  their  net  lines,  will  show  they  have 
about  absorbed  the  natural  volume  of  increase  in  premiums  during  the 
year.  If  the  losses  for  the  present  month  are  no  larger  than  those  of 
December  of  last  year,  the  companies,  as  a  rule,  will  show  an  un¬ 
usually  low  loss  ratio. 

Secretary  Gooch  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  his  company  has  made  since  its  organization  that  next  year 
he  will  considerably  extend  his  agency  plant. 

Cleveland  is  still  in  the  van  on  low  rates  for  sprinkler  risks;  the  in¬ 
spection  bureau  has  guaranteed  a  rate  of  fifteen  cents  on  The  Peerless 
Motor  Car  Company,  providing  that  the  entire  line  is  placed  with  the 
stock  companies  for  a  term  of  at  least  five  years. 

The  stirring  up  which  East  Liverpool  received  at  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  waterworks  of  the  Ohio  Fire  Prevention  Association  is  hav¬ 
ing  good  results;  several  cross-connections  of  large  sized  pipes  have 
already  been  placed  in  the  congested  district  and  a  new  sixteen-inch 
connection  is  now  to  be  made  between  the  low-pressure  reservoir  and 
the  lower  section  of  the  city.  Christopher. 

Columbus,  December  23. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


Colonial  Life  Notes. 

The  Colonial,  during  1905,  has  done  the  most  magnificent  business  in 
its  history,  and  distanced  the  splendid  results  of  1901  by  a  very  large 
margin. 

Among  the  most  recent  changes  of  the  Colonial  may  be  mentioned: 
Appointments  to  assistancies;  Owen  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Greenpoint;  Morris 
Schickler,  Perth  Amboy;  Louis  Adler,  Bayonne;  J.  McCarthy,  York; 
Frederick  H.  Wurts,  Orange;  Wm.  S.  Skinner,  Woodbury;  Chas.  B. 
Fromm,  Jamaica;  Edward  White,  Norristown.  F.  G.  Drescher  of  the 
Williamsburgh  district  has  been  advanced  to  the  managership  of  Allen¬ 
town. 

The  leading  Colonial  agent  on  the  industrial  account  is  E.  C.  Shinn, 
Germantown;  next  to  him  are  Thos.  Farley,  Harlem;  John  Grantling, 
Hoboken;  M.  J.  Devine,  Trenton,  and  E.  C.  Cadmus,  Newark;  F.  E.  J. 
Chrystie,  Jersey  City,  leads  the  ordinary  agents,  with  M.  J.  Devine  of 
Trenton  second. 

The  assistant  manager  in  the  Colonial  ranks  having  highest  honors 
for  ordinary  is  G.  W.  Robbins,  Trenton;  followed  by  second  James 
O’Donovan  of  Trenton.  The  leading  industrial  assistant  is  W.  P.  Murphy, 
Williamsburgh,  seconded  by  G.  W.  Robinson,  Trenton. 

The  Williamsburgh  district,  Louis  Jansoii,  manager,  is  in  the  lead 
among  the  Colonial  forces  for  the  industrial  record  of  the  year,  and  at 
last  accounts  it  would  seem  that  no  other  manager  will  be  able  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  place.  Those  next  to  Manager  Janson  are:  Harlem,  G.  A.  La- 
tour;  Jersey  City,  T.  C.  Seaver;  West  Philadelphia,  B.  1.  Bowen,  and 
Trenton,  L.  P.  Welsh.  Manager  L.  P.  Walsh  of  the  Trenton  district 
leads  the  ordinary  hosts;  next  to  him  are  Louis  Janson,  Williamsburgh; 
B.  1.  Bowen,  West  Philadelphia;  J.  G.  Walsh,  Hoboken,  and  E.  E.  Bagge, 
Brooklyn. 


Near  the  Finish. 

As  the  bell  rings  for  the  last  lap  the  Prudential  leaders  appear  in  the 
following  positions  for  the  week  ending  December  11.  Superintendents, 
industrial  increase,  L.  F.  Miller,  Allentown;  followed  by  J.  M.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  McKeesport,  and  J.  R.  Russell,  Pittsburg  No.  1.  Superintendents, 
ordinary  increase,  Z.  T.  Miller,  New  York  No.  8,  followed  by  J.  T. 
McKenna,  New  York  No.  3,  and  L.  F.  Miller,  Allentown.  The  assistants 
who  iead  in  industrial  are  J.  H.  McCauley  of  Altoona,  A.  Wild  Boston, 
No.  3,  and  J.  C.  Cook  of  St.  Joseph.  In  ordinary,  W.  McGeorge,  West 
Hoboken.  J.  K.  Johnson,  Red  Bank,  and  J.  Gibson,  Dover. 


A  New  Book  on  Industrial  Insurance. 

“Industrial  Lite  Insurance,  its  History,  Statistics  and  Plans,  also 
Hints  to  Industrial  Agents”  (The  Spectator  Company,  New  York)  is 
recently  from  the  press.  This  work  is  a  splendid  guide  for  the  man  just 
entering  the  industrial  branch  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  many 
an  old  canvasser  will  find  it  a  decidedly  handy  volume  at  times.  In 
cither  case  it  will  prove  to  be  a  friend  indeed  in  time  of  need.  The 
price  is  .$2,  not  an  extravagant  sum  when  the  value  of  the  little  volume 
of  164  pages  is  realized. — The  Insurance  Herald. 


Minor  Industrial  Notes. 

— Superintendent  Hatch,  of  the  John  Hancock  at  Buffalo,  stands  fourth 
on  his  company’s  list  of  producers. 

— W.  F.  Bushnell,  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  district  of  the  Prudential,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  agencies  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

— The  Richmond  and  Lee  (Va.)  districts  of  the  Metropolitan  have  a 
contest  on.  The  losing  side  is  to  furnish  a  turkey,  roasted  and  dressed, 
and  serve  it  to  the  winners  on  December  30. 

— Agents  Nelson,  Higham,  Korecki  and  Halvac,  of  the  Metropolitan  at 
Pittsburg,  wish  to  challenge  any  other  four  agents,  in  one  district,  for 
a  championship  in  1906,  the  losers  to  pay  for  a  banquet. 

— Superintendent  Quinn  of  the  Prudential  at  Kingston,  Ralph  of 
Binghamton  and  Joyce  of  Buffalo,  No.  1,  will  manage  a  three-cornered 
contest  in  the  Empire  State  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  1906. 

— For  the  week  ending  December  4,  the  leaders  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Virginia  stood  as  follows:  Plueger  of  New  Orleans  No.  2, 
Stein  of  Atlanta,  Posey  of  Greenville,  and  Biggers  of  Columbus. 

— Charles  C.  Wright,  an  assistant  manager  of  the  Colonial  Life  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  committed  suicide  last  week  by  swallowing  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  Ill  health  due  to  weakened  heart  is  believed  to  have  prompted 
him  to  end  his  life.  Superintendent  Swiney  of  the  company  said: 
“Wright  was  one  of  the  company’s  best  men,  he  led  all  our  agents  in 
placing  insurance  during  the  past  year,  and  was  to  have  placed  a  policy 
for  $11,000  the  first  of  the  year.  His  accounts  were  in  good  shape,  and 
ill  health  is  the  only  motive  I  can  assign  for  his  act.” 

— The  Spectator  Company  has  issued  a  new  publication  entitled  “In¬ 
dustrial  Life  Insurance,”  which  is  a  book  giving  a  history  of  that 
branch  of  life  insurance  and  setting  forth  its  methods,  problems  and 
statistics  in  an  admirably  lucid  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  also 
includes  a  section  of  practical  hints  to  field  workers.  It  is  the  first  sat¬ 
isfactory  guide,  rate  and  general  reference  book  that  has  been  devoted 
to  industrial  insurance  and  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  addition  to  in¬ 
surance  literature. — The  Surveyor. 

—The  following  changes  and  promotions  have  been  made  by  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Virginia:  Assistant  W.  F.  Smith  of  Washington 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  Wheeling,  succeeding  Superintendent 
Brinkman,  who  takes  an  assistancy  in  Wheeling.  Agent  Springer,  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  in  Washington,  vice  Mr.  Smith,  transferred  as  above. 
Agent  Peters  of  Indianapolis  succeeds  Assistant  Rodocker,  resigned;  and 
Agent  Swan  succeeds  Assistant  Bower,  who  also  resigned;  Messrs.  Peters 
and  Swan  become  assistants.  J.  Rodocker  has  taken  an  agency  in  In¬ 
dianapolis. 


SURETY  MATTERS. 


opens  New  York  Offices. 

The  United  Surety  Company  of  Baltimore  has  secured  a  handsome 
suite  of  offices  in  the  Singer  building  at  149  Broadway.  Henry  F.  Wood 
is  the  local  manager  and  the  New  York  directors  are  James  W.  Gerard, 
of  the  law  firm  of  Bowers  &  Sands;  Hon.  1.  Edward  Swanstrom,  presi¬ 
dent  Home  Trust  Company,  and  William  S.  Hurley,  vice-president  Bor¬ 
ough  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  The  local  advisory  board  is  composed  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  John  B.  McDonald,  Morton  F.  Plant  of  the  Plant  steamship 
lines,  and  Emanuel  Blumenstiel.  Messrs.  Parker,  Hatch  and  Sheehan 
are  the  general  counsel  and  Bowers  &  Sands  are  general  counsel  in  New 
York. 


Minor  Surety  Notes. 

—The  Alabama  attorney-general  has  ruled  that  every  surety  company 
doing  business  in  the  State  must  deposit  $50,000. 

— The  National  Surety  has  renewed  its  bonds  on  the  station  agents  of 
the  Rock  Island  road.  There  are  several  thousand  agents,  and  their 
bonds  aggregate  $3,500,000. 

— The  following  five  surety  companies  have  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  Comptroller  Grout  of  New  York:  Fidelity  and  Deposit,  American 
Surety,  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust,  Scranton,  Peoples  Surety  and  National 
Surety. 

— The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  has  issued  the  probate  bond  for 
the  estate  of  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  Marshall  Field  is  the  guardian  and 
the  bond  is  for  $2,200,000,  running  for  fourteen  years,  until  the  youngest 
child  attains  its  majority. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Middle  States  Life  and  Casnalty  Notes. 

— R.  n.  Tweeddale  of  Dickson  &  Tweeddale  has  been  appointed  manager  for 
the  Reliance  Life  in  New  York  State,  except  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  also  for  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

— The  Mutual  Benefit  reports  the  increase  made  to  December  1  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year  in  the  amount  of  new  insurance  applied  for  as  16.45 
per  cent.  This  increase  amounts  to  $8,400,559.  L^p  to  December  1  applications 
had  been  received  for  $2,510,942  more  new  insurance  than  during  the  whole  of 
last  year. 

— B.  E.  Watson,  manager  for  Central  and  Eastern  New  York  for  the  accident 
and  liability  department  of  the  jEtna  Life,  advises  that  after  January  1  M.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  superintendent  of  agents,  and  Arthur  P.  Knight,  special  agent,  will  have 
a  financial  interest  in  his  agency.  Mr.  Knight  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  as  office  boy  in  February,  1901;  Mr.  Richardson  as  local  agent  at  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1901. 

Middle  Slates  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

— H.  H.  Rimington,  now  with  the  Union  of  Philadelphia,  goes  with  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Fire  of  that  city  on  January  2,  1906,  as  managing  underwriter. 

— G.  M.  Payter,  a  well-known  insurance  man  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  last 
week.  The  deceased  had  been  in  the  office  of  Nebor  &  Calder  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years. 

— It  is  announced  that  Crum  &  Forster  of  New  York  will  represent  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  of  Philadelphia  as  Metropolitan  district  agents  when  the  Jefferson  enters 
New  York  State  early  in  January. 

— Inspector  William  H.  Johnson  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
has  completed  his  investigation  into  the  fire  protection  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mr. 
Johnson  calls  particular  attention  to  the  conflagration  hazard  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  where  numerous  old  frame  buildings  and  blocks  of  poorly 
constructed  frame  buildings  exist.  The  residential  section  of  the  city  contains 
almost  a  solid  aggregation  of  highly  inflammable  frame  buildings  with  wooden 
roofs. 


THE  WEST. 


New  Accident  Company. 

The  Pheenix  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Detroit  has 
been  licensed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  It  will  do  an  accident  and  health 
business,  taking  over  the  business  of  the  Phoenix  Accident  and  Sick 
Benefit  Association  of  Detroit,  and  the  Preferred  Accident  Association. 

L.  O.  Chatfield,  who  has  managed  these  two  companies,  will  be  the 
head  of  the  new  company,  which  will  start  with  $100,000  capital  and 
$40,000  surplus.  L.  0.  Chatfield  is  president;  A.  E.  Wagner,  first  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  E.  W.  Moore,  second  vice-president,  and  W.  H. 
Chatfield,  secretai-y. 


Western  Life  and  Casualty  Notes. 

—The  Royal  Reserve  Safety  Society  is  a  new  insurance  concern  organized  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

— The  Majestic  Life  of  Indianapolis  complied  with  the  legal  reserve  deposit 
law  of  Indiana  on  December  21. 

— A  new  life  company  is  said  to  be  under  way  in  San  Francisco,  which  will 
write  both  ordinary  and  industrial,  making  a  specialty  of  the  latter. 

— The  Wisconsin  legislative  committee  on  insurance  investigation  will  take  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  after  the  holidays  in  Milwaukee. 

— James  Louis  Johnson,  general  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  died  recently.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

— In  view  of  the  loose  methods  of  supervision  shown  to  have  been  exercised 
by  the  New  York  Department,  Auditor  Searle  of  Nebraska  has  announced  his 
intention  to  have  all  New  York  companies  doing  business  in  Nebraska  ex¬ 
amined. 

— William  Allen  White,  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  has 
given  each  of  his  employees  a  life  insurance  policy  paid  up  for  a  year  as  a 
Christmas  present.  The  insurance  was  taken  in  the  Security  Trust  and  Life 
through  Moore  &  Nelson,  Kansas  State  managers,  who  report  a  very  successful 
year. 

— The  Ohio  Life  Policyholders  Association  has  prepared  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  with  the  request 
that  legislation  covering  the  various  points  be  enacted  for  the  better  protection 
of  policyholders:  “Prohibition  of  any  company  writing  both  participating  and 
non-participating  policies,  mutual  companies  to  be  confined  to  participating 


business.  Annual  distribution  or  accounting  of  surplus.  No  notes  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  three  annual  premium  payments.  Detailed  publicity  as  to 
income,  salary  of  officers,  individual  expenses,  accounts,  etc.;  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  class  of  policy  in  disbursement  of  death  claims.  Participation  of  lapsed 
paid-up  policies  in  surplus.  Prohibition  of  contests  of  policies  except  for 
fraud.  No  companies  whose  expense  of  management  exceeds  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  premium  income  to  be  allowed  to  write  any  new  business.” 

With  the  Western  Fire  Underwriters. 

—The  Illinois  Department  is  making  an  examination  of  the  Millers  National 
of  Chicago. 

— W.  A.  Gordon  has  been  appointed  North  Dakota  State  agent  of  the  Spring- 
field  F.  and  M. 

— The  Columbia  Fire  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  may  branch  out  into  adjacent  States 
in  the  near  future. 

— John  G.  Stevenson  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  special  agent  and  adjuster  of  the 
Knox  County  Mutual,  is  dead. 

—The  Minnesota  Retail  Implement  Dealers  Mutual  Fire  Association  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  is  in  process  of  formation. 

— John  N.  Trout  &  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  been  given  the  independent 
agency  of  the  Citizens  of  St.  Louis. 

— The  Freeholders  of  Topeka  is  taking  steps  to  increase  its  capital  to  $230,000, 
the  amount  authorized  by  its  charter. 

— R.  W.  Grim  of  the  Ohio  Inspection  Bureau  has  resigned  to  become  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  special  agent  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

_ The  hearing  of  the  cases  of  special  agents  charged  with  conspiracy  to  violate 

the  Kansas  anti-trust  law  has  been  set  for  January  8. 

— Marshall  Field  &  Co.  of  Chicago  are  installing  nearly  seven  thousand 
sprinkler  heads  in  the  new  section  of  their  retail  store. 

— Henry  Strauss,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  firm  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Rauh  &  Co.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

— The  Citizens  of  St.  Louis  has  commenced  reinsurance  operations  in  Arkansas 
through  the  Continental  and  the  National  of  Little  Rock. 

— Ohio  State  Agent  Sanderson,  of  the  .Etna  of  Hartford,  has  an  assistant  in  the 
person  of  William  J.  Biggs,  recently  appointed  special  agent. 

—William  Bradshaw  of  Delphi,  Ind.,  one  of  the  oldest  fire  insurance  agents 
in  the  State,  died  recently  in  Indianapolis,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

—The  Merchants  and  Bankers  Fire  which  is  being  organized  at  Redfield.  S. 
D.,  will  have  $200,000  capital  and  $20,000  surplus.  H.  P.  Packard  is  the  promoter. 

—George  H.  Scott,  Western  general  agent  of  the  National  Fire  of  Allegheny, 
has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Cierman  of  Indianapolis  for  Cook 
county. 

— A  new  anti-compact  law  is  being  considered  by  the  Nebraska  State  officials 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge 
McPherson. 

—Howard  Hudler,  special  agent  of  the  Union  of  Philadelphia  for  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  has  resigned  to  become  special  agent  of  the  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  for 
Jlinnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

—The  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago  has  elected  the  following-named  officers: 
L.  A.  Tanner,  president;  A.  A.  Hobbs,  vice-president;  William  Otter,  secretary, 
and  Edward  Surentin,  treasurer. 

— E.  M.  Sellers  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  brother  of  T.  P.  Sellers,  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Inspection  Bureau,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Underwriters  (Union  companies). 

—The  .Etna  Association  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  has  been  organized  to  do  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  agency  business,  with  $100,000  capital.  The  directors 
are:  Chas.  W.  Orr,  Sol  A.  Wood  and  H.  L,  Thiel. 

—The  National  Mutual  Fire  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  filed  its  bond  of  $20,000  with 
the  State  Auditor  of  Arkansas,  and  has  named  Guy  E.  Thompson  and  A,  K.  Col¬ 
lins  its  Arkansas  State  agents. 

—John  Heckle  &  Sons,  general  agents  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  have  issued  a 
letter  to  agents  announcing  that  they  have  installed  special  wires  in  their  agency, 
and  employed  an  operator  to  receive  telegraphic  whisky  orders. 

— The  new  fire  company  being  organized  at  Denver,  Col.,  by  H.  T,  Lamey, 
general  agent  of  the  British  America,  Western  Assurance  and  United  Firemens, 
is  to  be  called  the  Imperial,  instead  of  the  German,  as  was  at  first  proposed. 

— A  Chicago  promoter  is  reported  to  be  promoting  the  \\  orlds  Fire,  to  have  a 
capital  of  $1,0000.000  and  a  surplus  of  $.500,000.  New  York  and  Chicago  interests 
are  said  to  be  behind  the  new  venture,  which  will  be  incorporated  shortly  at 
Springfield,  Ill. 

—Harry  M.  Coudrey  of  the  well-known  general  insurance  agency  and  broker¬ 
age  firm  of  Harry  M.  Coudrey  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Insurance  Agents  Association,  has  also  been 
chosen  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Club. 

_ Superintendent  of  Insurance  Vredenburgh  of  Illinois  has  modified  his  re¬ 
cent  ruling  limiting  the  field  within  which  a  surplus  line  broker  could  write,  and 
has  now  authorized  the  brokers  to  write  surplus  line  business  anywhere  in  the 
State,  provided  it  is  for  a  direct  customer. 

_ The  inefficiency  of  the  fire  department  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  said  to  be  due 

to  the  lack  of  sufficient  water  pressure,  appears  to  have  some  foundation  in 
fact,  judging  by  the  result  of  a  recent  test  of  the  high-pressure  system  of  that 
town,  when  a  large  main  gave  way  and  a  filter  was  torn  to  pieces.  I  he  water 
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company  claimed  that  the  pressure  during  the  test  was  150  pounds,  but  the  fire 
department  contended  it  was  only  120  pounds.  The  board  of  safety  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  two  new  fire  engines,  each  to  cost  $4500. 

— The  long  contest  over  annexes  in  the  Western  Factory  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion  is  over.  At  a  special  meeting  held  last  Thursday,  the  constitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  requirement  of  unanimous  consent  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  new  companies.  The  German  Alliance,  Royal  Exchange,  Mechanics 
and  Traders,  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine,  Union  of  London,  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Fire  were  elected  to  membership,  increasing  the  number  of  companies  in 
the  association  to  forty-one. 


THE  50UTH. 


Southern  Life  Insurance  Notes. 

— The  American  Fidelity  has  secured  the  contract  for  insuring  the  679  uni¬ 
formed  members  of  the  Baltimore  fire  department.  Its  bid  was  $5.50  a  man,  and 
the  contract  provides  insurance  as  follows:  Death,  $500;  loss  of  both  arms  or 
legs,  or  an  arm  and  a  leg,  $500;  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  $250;  injury,  $5  a  week 
while  incapacitated. 

■ — The  Tennessee  life  policyholders  have  completed  an  organization  by  the 
selection  of  Colonel  A.  M.  Shook,  chairman,  and  Insurance  Commissioner  Folk, 
secretary.  A  resolution  was  adopted  giving  it  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  Tennessee  policyholders  shall  be  represented  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
various  mutual  companies  by  persons  from  among  their  own  number. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Notes. 

—The  German  of  Peoria  has  entered  Kentucky. 

— D.  Gambrill,  a  veteran  local  agent  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  dead. 

— W.  Irwin  has  been  appointed  West  Virginia  special  agent  of  the  Phoenix  of 
London. 

— W.  B.  Swindell  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
North  State  Fire. 

—The  Palmetto  Insurance  Agency  of  Mullens,  S.  C.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $5000. 

— It  is  reported  that  Elmer  Bennett  has  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Re¬ 
public  Fire  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

— C.  E.  Wheeler,  Kentucky  special  agent  of  the  Milwaukee  Mechanics,  has 
resigned,  to  open  a  rating  bureau  in  Tennessee. 

—The  American  Fire  of  Philadelphia  will  enter  Texas  on  January  1  through 
the  general  agency  of  James  Cravens  &  Co.,  Houston. 

— The  Griswold  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Company  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $20,000. 

— The  Texas  Attorney-General  has  rendered  an  adverse  opinion  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  contemplated  Texas  Insurance  Bureau. 

—The  Aachen  and  Munich  has  entered  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  through  the 
general  agency  of  John  S.  Aldehoff  &  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

— C.  H.  Coates,  special  agent  of  the  Germania  Fire  for  Southern  Illinois,  will 
be  transferred  on  January  1  to  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

— The  leading  business  men  of  Benwood,  W.  Va.,  are  reported  to  be  interested 
in  forming  a  local  fire  company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

— Wilkinson,  Bullock  &  Co.,  prominent  local  agents  at  Rocky  Mount  N.  C 
are  behind  a  movement  to  organize  a  stock  fire  company  at  that  point. 

— Beginning  January  1,  Loren  H.  Green  &  Co.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  American  Fire  of  Philadelphia  as  general  agents  for  Florida. 

— .\.  Zintgraff,  of  the  general  agency  firm  of  James  Cravens  &  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Continental  for  Northern  Texas. 

— C.  C.  Bowen,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  underwriting  department  of  the 
Austin  Fire,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  Seaboard  Fire  and 
Marine  of  Galveston. 

— J.  F.  Miazza  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  goes  with  the  New  Orleans  Adjustment 
Company  for  Louisiana  and  Central  and  North  Mississippi.  His  headquarters 
are  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

— Percy  Putnam,  formerly  special  agent  of  the  Phenix  of  Brooklyn  for 
Georgia,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Georgia  Home  for  Georgia, 
Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

— The  agency  of  Cuthbert  Bros,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  $50,000  capital  stock.  Wm.  H.  Cuthbert  is  president;  Chas.  H.  Cuthbert, 
vice-president,  and  James  E.  Cuthbert,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

— The  following-named  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  recently  organized 
■Atlantic  Fire  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. :  Chas.  E.  Johnson,  president;  Joseph  G.  Brown, 
vice-president;  Garvin  H.  Dortch,  secretary,  and  Herbert  W.  Jackson,  treasurer. 

— William  Kelday  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  special  agent  of  the  Commercial  Union 
and  the  Palatine  of  London  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  will  remove  to  New 
York  in  the  near  future  to  assume  the  management  of  the  underwriting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Armenia  of  Pittsburg. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  paper  on  fire  insurance  was  submitted  by  Samuel  G. 
Jlouglass,  recommending  consideration  of  the  workings  of  the  anti-compact  law 


in  that  State,  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  or  repeal.  The  paper  was  approved 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 

— The  Cotton  Insurance  Association  of  Atlanta  has  decided  that  the  total  com¬ 
missions  for  local  agents  and  brokers  be  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent.  Business  will 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  A  and  B;  the  agent  or  broker  producing  the  line 
receiving  his  proportion  according  to  the  class  of  business,  and  the  balance  going 
to  the  agents  of  other  companies  participating  in  the  risk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Twenty  Years  of  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  by  States. 

Below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  premiums  received  and  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  fire  and  marine  Insurance  companies  transacting 
business  in  the  respective  States  and  Canada,  together  with  ratios  of 


losses  to  premiums,  in  the  20-year  period,  1885  to  1904,  Inclusive; 


State. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Losses 

Incurred. 

Ratio  of 
Losses  to 
Premiums. 

$ 

$ 

% 

Alabama . 

25,380,095 

12,880,531 

50.7 

Alaska  (all  business) . 

1,026,597 

190,657 

18.5 

Arizona . 

3,189,113 

2,136,274 

67.0 

Arkansas . 

18,131,784 

10,198,819 

56.1 

California . 

143,283,464 

66,492,281 

46.4 

Colorado . . . 

31,627,030 

14,119,755 

44.6 

Connecticut . 

50,507,484 

24,252,325 

48.0 

Dakota  (4  years) . 

4,621,443 

1,913,424 

41.4 

Delaware . 

5,448.656 

3,097,911 

56.8 

District  of  Columbia . 

8,277,854 

3,394,150 

41.0 

Florida . 

13,030,157 

10,612,042 

81.4 

Georgia . 

44,728,850 

23,270,394 

52.0 

Hawaii  (7  years) . 

1,526,207 

529,559 

34.8 

Idaho . 

3,630,750 

2,144,453 

59.0 

Illinois . 

260,001,831 

133,839,222 

51.4 

Indiana . 

70,398,224 

38,559,016 

54.7 

Indian  Territory  (all  business) . 

4,581,649 

2,310,126 

50.4 

Iowa . 

86,398,022 

40,990,656 

47.4 

Kansas . 

44,241,160 

23.184,031 

52.4 

Kentucky . 

54,182,822 

33,479,909 

63.6 

lx)uisiana . 

61,966,763 

31,325,492 

50.6 

Maine . 

36,192,914 

21,817,335 

60.2 

Maryland . 

43,632,838 

54,371,285 

124.6 

Massachusetts . 

233,766,222 

115,463,013 

49.3 

Michigan . 

98,420,557 

55,452,991 

58.2 

Alinnesota . 

84,354,476 

46,097,908 

54.6 

Mississippi . 

15,560,486 

10,010,266 

64.3 

Missouri . 

99,897,417 

59,356,906 

59.4 

Montana . 

13,312,269 

5,406,960 

40.6 

Nebraska . 

37,909,212 

16,868,569 

44.5 

Nevada . . 

2,112,935 

766,448 

36.3 

New  Hampshire . 

22,976,454 

11,498,244 

50.0 

New  Jersey . 

82,460,327 

47,530,298 

57.6 

New  Mexico . 

3,497,807 

1,806,451 

51.6 

New  York . 

542,604,806 

320,159,218 

59.0 

North  Carolina . 

18,810,751 

10,106,023 

53.7 

North  Dakota  (16  years) . 

10,385,694 

7,204,359 

69.4 

Ohio . 

158,636,292 

96,058,355 

60.5 

Oklahoma  (14  years) . 

5,274,274 

2,021,945 

38.3 

(Oregon . 

21,891,147 

9,463,026 

43.5 

Pennsylvania . 

244,367,129 

139,507,209 

57.1 

Porto  Rico  (3  years) .  . 

26,499 

795 

.3 

Rhode  Island . 

77,543,380 

19,263,753 

24.8 

South  Carolina . 

13,281,795 

7,585,459 

57.1 

South  Dakota  (16  years) . 

8,778,152 

3,812,446 

43.4 

'I'ennessee .  .  . 

39,960,515 

27,049,383 

67.6 

'Fexas . 

79,179,245 

46,292,888 

58.7 

Utah . 

6,197,353 

2,865,688 

46.2 

Vermont . 

13,706,731 

9,446,946 

68.9 

\’irginia . 

35,396,010 

20,332,904 

57.4 

Washington . 

26,977,553 

13,847,362 

51.3 

West  Virginia . 

11,098,830 

6,008,192 

54.1 

Wisconsin . 

87,006,313 

47,148,834 

54.2 

Wyoming . 

2,591,665 

938,044 

36.2 

Totals,  United  States . 

$3,116,932,509 

$1,708,436,745 

54.8 

Canada . 

164,517,829 

106,568,656 

64.7 

Totals,  United  States  and  Canada . 

$3,281,450,338 

$1,815,005,401 

55.3 

Superintendent  Drake’s  Report  for  1904. 

Thomas  E.  Drake,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  shows  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  1286  licences  were  issued  to 
agents  and  brokers,  and  227  to  companies.  The  total  license  fees 
amounted  to  $16,944,  and  the  taxes  on  premium  receipts  $55,441,  making 
a  total  of  $72,385.  The  total  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were 
$9596,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  District  of  $62,789.  Premiums  received 
and  losses  paid  by  all  companies  amounted,  respectively,  to  $4,548,091 
and  $1,952,051.  Superintendent  Drake  reiterates  in  this  report  his  re¬ 
marks  regarding  examinations  which  appeared  in  his  annual  reports  for 
1902  and  1903,  in  these  words; 

‘Tn  my  judgment  all  the  local  life  Insurance  companies,  associations 
and  fraternal  orders  should  be  examined  annually,  and  all  the  fire  insur- 
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ance  companies  should  be  examined  triennially,  or  oftener,  if  deemed 
necessary.  These  examinations  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  De¬ 
partment.” 

There  are  thirty  insurance  associations  that  are  chartered  by  special 
acts  of  Congress  or  under  the  general  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
only  five  of  which  have  thus  far  been  examined  by  the  Department,  so 
Superintendent  Drake  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $1000  in  order  that 
the  examination  of  all  companies  may  be  completed.  The  employment 
of  one  or  more  capable  lawyers  to  examine  the  statutes  of  all  the  States 
pertaining  to  insurance  and  extract  from  them  their  best  features  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  and  remodeling  them  into  a  model  code  is  also 
suggested  by  the  Superintendent. 


above-named  company  will  be  held  at  the  chief  offices,  28a  Baslnghall 
street,  London,  E.  C.,  on  November  4  next,  at  3  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  the  following  resolution,  viz.. 
‘‘That  the  directors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  wind  up  the 
company  voluntarily,  and  that  Henry  E.  Bower,  accountant,  of  61  Great 
Eastern  street,  London,  E.  C.,  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  liquidator  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up.”  What  actually  happened  at  the  meeting 
on  Saturday  last  has  not  transpired,  but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  advice  given  by  the  directors  was  accepted  by  the  shareholders 
present.  The  pity  is  that  the  step  was  not  taken  months  ago,  as  then 
some  scandals  would  have  been  avoided.  Most  people  were  long  ago 
sick  of  this  company  and  its  frequent  appearances  in  the  courts.  Insur¬ 
ance  Observer,  London,  November  10,  1905. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


Lloyds  Statements  as  of  September  30,  1905. 

Below  will  be  found  brief  extracts  from  the  statements  of  Lloyds  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  nine  months  ending  with  September  30,  1906,  as  filed  with 


the  New  York  Insurance  Department: 


Name  and  Location  or  Lloyds. 

Assets,  Ex¬ 
cluding 
Additional 
Liability  of 
Under¬ 
writers. 

Liabili¬ 

ties. 

Pre¬ 

miums 

Re¬ 

ceived. 

Losses 

Paid. 

Allied  Underwriters,  New  York . 

$49 

$29 

$58 

$40,224 

American  Lloyds,  New  York . 

764,179 

*144,513 

212,441 

Associated  Underwriters,  New  York.  , 

66 

66 

133 

4,834 

Assurance  Lloyds  of  Am.,  New  York. 

12,770 

10,620 

137 

Great  Western  Lloyds,  New  York.  .  .  . 

205,650 

44,051 

58,033 

9,377 

Indemnity  Exchange,  Chicago . 

International  Fire  Office,  New  York.  . 

181,202 

21 

144,917 

8,149 

88,963 

159,486 

82 

91,874 

1,930 

26,731 

Lumber  Underwriters,  New  York.  .  .  . 

163,068 

79,565 

Majestic  Lloyds,  New  York . 

”3 

7 

6 

17,967 

Manufacturers  Lloyds,  New  Vork... 

57,603 

30,315 

32,798 

Mercantile  Lloyds,  New  York . 

58 

12 

17 

22,970 

Merchants  Fire  Lloyds,  New  York.  .  . 

49,049 

24,282 

27,357 

Nat’l  Undrs.  of  America,  New  York.  . 

136,737 

30,237 

43,477 

5,385 

No.  Amer.  Inter-Insrs.,  New  York.  .  . 

243,384 

33,i°i 

60,181 

560 

N.  Y.  and  Boston  Lloyds,  New  York. 

93,168 

24,087 

22,068 

5,553 

N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  Undrs.,  New  York.  . 

12 

10 

16 

N.  Y.  Central  Lloyds,  Little  Falls.  .  .  . 

84 

IS 

13 

6,450 

N.  Y.  Insurance  Assn.,  New  York.  .  .  . 

13,967 

10,232 

186,030 

15,942 

United  States  Lloyds,  New  York§.  .  .  . 

846,857 

1 

454,796 

299,131 

♦Unearned  premiums.  tLosses  estimated.  ^September  i,  1905. 


“Speculation  in  Mortality.” 

Under  the  above  caption  a  daily  newspaper  last  week  told  of  an  auction 
sale  of  a  bankrupt’s  assets,  among  which  were  the  interests  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  under  a  will  which  provided  that  he  should  receive  $34,916  each 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  three  persons,  whose  ages  are  26  years,  30 
years  and  33  years,  before  the  death  of  one  heiress  now  aged  70  years; 
$22  650  each  in  case  of  a  death  of  any  of  seven  persons,  whose  ages  range 
from  16  to  39  years,  before  the  death  of  another  heiress  now  aged  60 
years  and  $104,750  each  in  case  of  death  of  two  persons,  aged  22  years 
and  30  years,  before  the  death  of  another  heiress  now  aged  65  years. 
These  interests,  or  contingent  remainders,  sold  for  $3100. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  having  a  direct  or  speculative  interest  in 
estates  are  desirous  of  calculating  the  present  values  of  the  interests  of 
various  parties  who  are  or  may  become  heirs.  Then  again,  the  insurance 
solicitor  frequently  comes  in  contact  with  men  who,  desiring  to  make 
intelligent  provision  for  their  heirs,  wish  to  learn  the  legal  processes  of 
calculating  annuities,  inheritance  taxes,  dower  and  courtesy  rights  bfe 
estates,  vested  and  contingent  remainders,  etc.  The  methods  of  solving 
such  questions  are  explained  simply,  with  illustrative  examples,  in  In¬ 
heritance  Tax  Calculations.”  by  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  consulting  actuary. 
This  work  embraces  300  pages,  is  copiously  indexed,  bound  in  buckram 
and  sells  at  $4.50  per  copy.  Orders  are  filled  through  The  Spectator  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


Does  it  Pay  ? 

WHEN  a  risk  is  written  for  three  years  for  two 

does  the  company  get  for  carrying  the  risk  for  the  third  year.  , 

Answer;  The  interest  on  one  premium  for  one  year.— Firemans  Fund 

Record.  _ 

Directors  of  Castle  General  Advise  Retirement. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  our  readers  vdll  be  glad  to  know 
tVipt  the  troubles  of  the  Castle  General  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  are 
drfwingtoT  close  on  the  28th  ult.  W.  H^  Carr,  fecr^t^ 

thf»  siihioined  notice  from  Bevoise  House,  28  Basinghall  street,  E.  p-- 
NottrirheX  given  that  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 


— The  Rochester  German  has  appointed  P.  M.  Wickham  its  agent  at  Montreal, 
succeeding  the  late  W.  J.  Kavanaugh. 

—Justice  Gaynor  of  New  York  has  decided  that  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  in  increasing  rates  amounts  to  an  impairment  of 
contract,  and  is  therefore  void.  An  appeal  will  be  taken. 

—A  recent  reinspection  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  showed  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  city  authorities.  This  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

—Circulars  signed  by  F.  E.  Baker  of  New  York  have  been  received  within  the 
past  few  days  by  stockholders  of  the  American  of  Boston,  offering  to  purchase 
the  shares  of  that  company  at  $140,  but  stipulates  that  the  offer  obtains  only  if 
1500  shares  are  secured,  the  price  beyond  that  number  to  be  paid  for  at  par. 

—The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  York,  on 
December  31,  1905,  will  close  its  books  on  another  successful  year,  and  will  show 
a  good,  substantial  gain  in  both  assets  and  membership.  Its  specialty  of  in¬ 
suring  total  abstainers  is  attracting  to  it  a  good  class  of  risks.  Frank  Delano  is 
president;  W.  Martin  Jones  is  vice-president,  and  George  E.  Godward  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

— The  present  session  of  the  United  States  Congress  already  has  before  it  a 
number  of  bills  relating  to  insurance,  among  which  are  several  bills  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Morrell.  One  is  “for  the  protection  of  the  workingmen  of  the  United 
States  and  their  families,”  the  object  sought  being  the  regulation  of  industrial 
insurance.  Another  is  to  prohibit  campaign  contributions  by  corporations,  and 
three  other  bills  all  in  the  line  of  Federal  supervision. 

-The  Century  for  January  will  contain,  among  other  articles:  “Fenwick’s 
Career,”  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward;  “Railway  Rates  and  Industrial  Progress,” 
Samuel  Spencer;  “The  Yiddish  ‘Hamlet,’”  a  story,  by  Israel  Zangwill;  ‘‘John 
Hay,”  Mary  Catharine  Callan;  “Franklin  in  France,”  John  Hay;  “Exit— Sir 
Henry  Irving,”  Charles  D.  Stewart;  “Lincoln  the  Lawyer,”  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill;  “The  Eleventh  Hour,”  a  story,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 

— A  plan  for  consolidation  has  been  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  representing 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  and  the  Associated  Fraternities  of  America 
and  unanimously  adopted.  This  is  to  be  submitted  to  special  separate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  two  organizations  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  early  next  year. 
The  president  of  the  Fraternal  Congress  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  consolidated 
meeting,  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Fraternities  is  to  act 
as  secretary. 

— At  a  recent  special  general  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted  urging  upon  the  city  council  the  necessity  for  extensive 
improvements  in  the  fire  protection  and  water  supply  in  view  of  the  annexation 
of  outlying  municipalities.  The  board  also  protested  against  the  lax  enforcement 
of  city  ordinances  relating  to  the  supervision  of  electrical  installations,  sale  and 
storage  of  explosives,  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  ihe  recent  action  of 
the  city  council  in  adopting  a  by-law  providing  for  the  removal  of  overhead 
wiring  was  heartily  approved. 

_ The  fourth  International  Congress  of  Examining  Physicians  for  Insurance 

Companies  will  be  held  at  Berlin  September  11-15  next.  The  programme  will 
deal  with  tuberculosis,  obesity,  syphilis  and  vaccination  clauses,  in  connection 
with  life  insurance,  while  accident  insurance  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Subscriptions  to  the  congress  are  $4,  including  membership  if  eligible,  and 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  The  general  secretary,  to  whom  subscriptions  are 
to  be  sent,  is  Dr.  Manes  of  Berlin,  Parties  not  eligible  to  membership  may 
subscribe  for  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  at  the  same  rate  as  members. 

_ The  following  bills  affecting  fire  insurance  have  been  introduced  in  the 

House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  D.  C. :  To  place  insurance  companies 
and  all  subsidiary  trust  and  banking  trust  and  banking  companies  m  which  they 
or  their  officers  own  controlling  interest  under  the  control  and  supression  of  the 
Treasury  Department;  to  place  insurance  companies  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  a  Senate  resolution  directing 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate  to  consider  and  report  whether  Congress 
has  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  business  of 
fire  and  marine  companies;  to  create  a  division  of  insurance  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  companies  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories  and  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

—One  John  S.  Stevens  of  Philadelphia,  who  purchased  in  October,  1904,  a  ten- 
year  participating  trustee  gold  bond  of  the  Middlesex  Banking  Company,  claims 
that  the  second  payment  on  his  bond  was  obtained  by  the  company  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  and  recently  secured  the  arrest  of  Merrick  E.  Vinton,  vice-president 
of  the  Middlesex  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Vinton  was  released  on  bail.  Mr. 
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Stevens  makes  the  charge  (which  Mr.  Vinton  denies)  that  Vinton  told  him  that 
the  Middlesex  Banking  Company  had  been  issuing  bonds  of  the  same  kind  and 
character  as  his  for  upward  of  thirty  years  past,  and  had  paid  to  the  holders 
thereof,  at  maturity,  millions  of  dollars  of  money,  whereas  his  bond  is  a  new 
issue,  none  of  which  has  been  matured  as  yet,  and  is  an  entirely  different  issue 
from  the  securities  of  which  the  Banking  Company  has  matured  many  millions 
in  its  thirty  years  of  existence.  Mr.  Vinton  has  been  connected  with  the  bank¬ 
ing  company  ever  since  its  organization,  and  has  been  its  vice-president  during 
almost  all  its  time. 

— The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has  announced  to  its  general  agency  force 
that  it  will  hereafter  add  to  its  other  classes  of  casualty  business  that  of  in¬ 
suring  fly-wheels  against  explosion,  bursting  or  disruption.  The  policy,  which 
has  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Maryland  agents,  covers  for  loss 
to  the  property  of  the  assured;  also  for  loss  to  the  property  of  others  for  which 
the  assured  may  be  liable,  and  for  personal  injuries  to  those  to  whom  the 
asstu  ed  may  be  liable.  The  form  of  policy  is  simple  and  free  from  technicalities. 
The  splendid  ins])ection  service  of  the  ^Maryland,  which  heretofore  has  been  used 
in  connection  with  its  boiler,  elevator  and  liability  business,  will  be  e.xtended  to 
the  fly-wheel  department,  so  that  every  fly-wheel  risk  insured  by  the  Maryland 
will  be  thoroughly  inspected  periodically  by  experts. 


Acknowledgments. 

—A  large  wall  calendar  from  the  State  Mutual  Life. 

—A  bound  volume  of  The  Standard  for  the  first  half  of  1905. 

A  large  wall  calendar  in  clear  black  type  from  the  Manhattan  Life. 

A  neat  pocket  diary  from  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Accident  Association. 

A  large  W'all  calendar  from  the  W  ashuigton  Life,  presenting  a  reproduction 
of  the  Peale  portrait  of  Washington. 

A  serviceable  wall  calendar  from  the  Reliance  Life.  The  subject  is  a  color 
reproduction  of  the  company’s  emblem. 

.\  daily  wall  calendar  of  neat  design,  from  the  New  England  IMutual  Life, 
which  is  very  useful  in  large  offices,  the  figures  being  very  large  and  distinct. 

—The  Insurance  Law  Journal,  Volume  XXXIV.,  new  series.  Volume  XIV., 
giving  reports  of  decisions  rendered  in  insurance  cases  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  in  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  edited  by  Walter  S.  Nichols. 

—We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  new  compilation  of  all  the  laws 
in  force  in  Indiana  relating  to  insurance  and  foreign  corporations  generally, 
with  annotations,  prepared  by  Guilford  A.  Deitch  of  the  Indianapolis  bar. 


LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

Synopsis  of  Testimony  Taken  by  the  Legislative  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee. 

Proeeediiifts  of  AVe<lne«<lay,  Ileceiiiber 

Richard  Morgan,  a  director  of  the  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company,  was  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  the  organization  of  the  company,  which  was  originally  the  Bank 
Clerks  Mutual  Life  Association,  an  assessment  concern.  According  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  Henry  P.  lownsley  fixed  the  premium  rates,  according  to  his  own 
method,  but  they  were  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  when  the  directors  discov¬ 
ered  that  Townsley  was  trying  to  get  control  of  the  company  his  se.rvices  were 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Morgan  detailed  the  difficulties  the  company  had  undergone 
in  Its  internal  management,  which  resulted  in  the  Townsley-Van  Schaick  interest 
obtaining  control.  He  said  that  he  had  visited  Albany  in  the  interests  of  the 
company  to  interview  Sui)erintendent  Payn.  and  was  received  very  coldly.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  employed  as  counsel  (leneral  John  W.  Hogan  of  Syracuse,  and  then 
found  the  Superintendent  more  apimoachable,  and  what  he  desired  was  con¬ 
ceded.  General  Hogan  was  paid  $2000  for  his  services.  There  is  litigation  against 
the  company  pending  in  New  Jersey. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  TATLOCK  RECALLED 

President  latlock  of  the  Washington  Life,  having  been  recalled,  testified  that 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  influence  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  company.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tatlock  said,  Mr.  Ryan  took  a  less  active 
interest  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Washington  Life’s  finance  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  than  anybody  else.  He  said  that  ex-Governor  Levi  P. 
Morton,  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  suggested  the  dealings  in  American 
Tobacco  securities.  He  continued  that  he  thought  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
life  insurance  company  was  to  make  investments  on  which  it  could  realize  a 
profit  by  resale.  He  believed  it  a  mistake  for  a  company  to  confine  itself  to  any 
one  class  of  investments,  such  as  bond  and  mortgage. 

O.  Doesn’t  such  a  policy  expose  a  company  to  risks  that  are  tantamount  to 
speculation?  A.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  believe  that  the  best  financial  judgment  is 
able  to  decide  whether  securities  will  go  up  or  down.  Mr.  Tatlock  added  that 
he  thought  real  estate  was  about  the  most  speculative  form  of  investment  known 
He  explained  that  he  did  not  say  this  as  a  real  estate  specialist,  and  then  de¬ 
clared  that  he  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  control  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  an  insurance  company  by  legislation.  I  believe,  he  said,  that  the  com¬ 
panies  ought  to  rely  on  the  character  and  judgment  of  their  officers.  The  idea 
of  control  is  greatly  exaggerated— the  popular  idea  that  men  are  governed  alto¬ 
gether  by  their  private  interests. 

Q.  Then,  your  idea  is  that  an  insurance  company  may  make  investments  that 
will  enable  it  to  make  profits  through  knowledge  of  the  Wall  Street  market?  A. 
I  see  no  danger  in  the  purchase  and  resale  of  stocks. 

Q.  Then,  frankly  and  candidly,  you  are  in  favor  of  having  the  investments  of 
insurance  companies  handled  by  those  closest  to  the  financial  operations  in  Wall 
street?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  always  with  the  condition  that  they  are  handled  by 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  integrity. 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE’S  LEGISLATIVE  PAYMENTS 

Cornelius  Doremus,  president  of  the  Germania  Life,  testified  that  that  com- 
liany  was  organied  in  I860  as  a  stock  corporation,  but  that  each  holder  of  a 
policy,  the  legal  reserve  against  which  amounted  to  $100,  was  entitled  to  vote. 
The  company  has  outstanding  insurance  of  $110,000, (XIO.  Mr.  Doremus  said  that 
it  had  made  two  t’ayrtients  for  legislative  purposes.  One  of  these  was  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $250  in  1904  in  connection  with  a  bill  pending  at  Albany  providing  that 
liens  against  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  should  be  recorded 


like  other  mortgages.  This  payment  was  made  to  E.  Clifford  Potter,  a  real 
estate  man,  who  was  interested  in  obtaining  legislation.  The  other  payment  was 
one  of  $500  to  the  fund  raised  on  account  of  the  mortgage  tax  law.  He  said  that 
his  company  had  never  made  any  payments  to  political  campaign  funds;  that 
he  didn’t  know  Andrew  Hamilton,  Andrew  Fields,  or  William  H.  Buckley,  and 
had  never  watched  legislation  beyond  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  Albany 
doings.  He  said  that  the  effect  of  the  mortgage  tax  law  had  been  to  make 
many  borrowers  replace  their  mortgages  prior  to  last  July  where  they  could  get 
more  liberal  terms,  the  competition  being  due,  as  Chairman  Armstrong  of  the 
committee  brought  out,  to  the  fact  that  individuals  have  come  more  and  more 
into  the  mortgage  market,  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  corporate 
interests. 

Mr.  Potter  was  then  called  to  the  stand.  He  said  that  the  money  that  the 
Germania  had  paid  in  connection  with  the  lien  bill  was  a  part  of  $3500  raised  to 
pay  William  H.  Buckley,  the  Albany  legislative  lawyer,  for  his  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter.  Mr.  Potter  said  that  he  understood  that  Jordan  L. 
Mott,  the  manufacturer,  was  interested  in  a  bill  that  would  not  require  such 
chattel  mortgages  to  be  recorded,  but  if  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  bill  that 
he  favored  at  Albany,  Mr.  Potter  was  unaware  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  possibly  you  were  buncoed?  A.  It  was  a  pretty  light  bunco. 

Subsequently  he  said  that  Buckley  actually  got  $2500,  as  one  man  who  had 
subscribed  $1000  wanted  his  money  back.  Mr.  Potter  said  that  he  paid  Buckley 
in  cash,  and  didn’t  know  exactly  why  this  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  conceal  the  payment?  A.  No,  I  wouldn’t  say  that. 

Adjourned. 

I*rocee<linft’N  of  Thnrsilay,  Deceml>er  21. 

The  session  was  devoted  to  examining  Superintendent  Francis  Hendricks  and 
his  chief  examiner,  Isaac  Vanderpoel,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Insurance  Department  is  conducted. 

SUPERINTENDENT  FIENDRICKS  EXAMINED. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  asked  what  the  Superintendent  regarded  to  be  his 
duty  luider  the  law  in  regard  to  insurance  companies.  Mr.  Hendricks  replied 
that  his  Department,  when  companies  sought  to  do  business  in  this  State,  as^ 
certained  if  they  had  complied  with  the  statute  provisions,  and  saw  to  it  that 
going  concerns  through  their  annual  reports  and  such  examinations  as  were 
made,  were  held  up  to  the  statute  requirements  as  regards  reserve  and  invest¬ 
ments 

Q.  Then  you  were  governed  largely  by  their  annual  statement?  A.  Very 
largely. 

Mr.  Hendricks  said  that  no  efforts  w^ere  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
circulars  or  advertising  matter  that  the  companies  put  out  or  to  protect  people 
against  misrepresentations  contained  in  such  literature. 

O.  And  your  examinations  of  the  companies  are  always  for  solvency?  A.  They 
are. 

U.  Are  you  aw'are  that  it  is  your  duty  to  require  information  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  practices  of  the  companies  and  to  report  your  findings  to  the  legis¬ 
lature?  A.  I  am. 

O.  And  to  this  end  you  are  clothed  with  ample  power  to  get  information  from 
ofiTcers  of  the  company?  A.  I  can  examine  officers  and  employees,  but  not  out¬ 
siders. 

LEFT  MANAGEMENT  TO  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Hendricks  said  that  the  Department  had  never  taken  action  to  test  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  companies  made  as  to  the  returns  on  different  policies,  and  that 
the  actuary  of  the  Department  had  never  compared  actual  results  with  such  esti¬ 
mates.  The  forms  of  the  policies,  he  said,  were  filed  w'ith  the  Department,  and 
we  presumed  they  were  examined  by  somebody.  He  knew  of  no  case  in  the  six 
years  of  his  administration  when  any  objection  had  been  raised  to  a  policy  form. 
Neither  had  the  Department  ever  taken  any  steps  to  astertain  the  nature  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  agents. 

O.  So,  the  Department  has  confined  itself  to  the  matter  of  solvency?  A.  Yes, 
we  haven't  tried  to  manage  the  companies. 

O.  Nor  to  criticise  their  management?  How  about  the  matter  of  extravagance 
in  the  management  of  the  companies^  and  the  returns  which  they  yield  to  policy¬ 
holders?  A.  I  think  that  w’e  have  left  the  management  of  the  companies  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers. 

O.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  if  the  company  is  solvent  it  made  no  difference  to 
you  how  extravagant  its  management  is?  A.  It  is,  unless  solvency  was  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Since  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  manage  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Asked  if  he  had  tried  to  find  out  about  extravagant  expenditures  and  misappro¬ 
priation  of  funds,  Mr.  Hendricks  said:  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
them,  even  if  we  tried  to,  in  any  of  the  large  companies.  Take  the  Equitable, 
for  example.  If  w’e  hadn’t  had  help  from  the  inside  w'e  couldn’t  have  got  at  any¬ 
thing  there  last  spring.  We  couldn’t  get  information  from  the  books  because 
things  weren’t  honorable.  We  might  have  gone  on  and  examined  indefinitely,* 
but  couldn’t  have  found  out  anything. 

Counsel  asked  regarding  the  examination  of  the  Mutual  Life  in  1903,  for  which 
the  Mutual  paid  $15,607  in  addition  to  a  payment  of  $9994  for  work  that  the  De¬ 
partment  did  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

{).  You  thought  that  was  a  pretty  full  examination?  A.  We  thought  it  was. 

0.  What  did  you  do?  A.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  made  the  examination. 

0.  W'hat  did  you  personally  do?  A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Vanderpoel  report  to  you?  A.  We  sometimes  talked  the  matter 
over. 

Mr.  Hendricks  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  personally  know  anything  about 
the  details  of  that  and  the  other  examinations  that  IMr.  Vanderpoel  had  made. 
Tie  did  say  that  he  never  learned  of  any  extravagance  in  the  Mutual,  and  that 
Vanderpoel  had  said  nothing  to  him  about  the  salaries  paid  or  the  agency  con¬ 
tracts.  He  had  been  told  nothing  about  Andrew  C.  Fields  or  the  supply  depart- 
ment. 

O.  When  the  report  came  in  from  the  investigation,  did  you  examine  it?  A. 
Probably. 

0.  Did  you  notice  that  the  expenditures  for  supplies  in  the  Mutual  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  in  other  companies?  A.  I  may  have.  I  really  don’t  remember. 

O.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  were  looking  only  to  the  solvency  of  the  company, 
and  were  not  trying  to  see  that  the  policyholders  should  get  what  was  coming 
to  them?  A.  It  is. 

O.  Why  did  you  put  that  important  part  of  your  duties  out  of  your  mind?  A. 

I  Thought  that  I  was  only  concerned  with  the  ability  of  the  company  to  pay  its 
obligations.  I  supposed  that  the  companies  were  very  successfully  managed. 

0.  Wasn’t  it  your  duty  to  find  out  the  conditions  and  recommend  laws  en¬ 
forcing  good  management?  A.  Oh!  probably. 

O.  Well,  hasn’t  the  Insurance  Department  failed  to  protect  policyholders  in 
this  respect?  A.  We  protected  them  so  far  as  solvency  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Hendricks  explained  that  the  present  force  of  the  Department  was  inad¬ 
equate  to  do  any  more  than  it  was  doing,  and  that,  in  any  event,  if  the  chief 
examiner  should  make  an  investigation  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  com¬ 
pany  to  take  a  million  dollars  or  so  and  apply  it  to  some  loan,  so  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  transaction  would  never  be  discovered. 

At  this  point.  Chairman  Armstrong  came  to  the  witness’s  rescue,  asking  him 
if  it  were  not  the  case  that  the  Department  was  limited  by  the  appropriations  of 
the  legislature.  Mr.  Hendricks  .'-'aid  that  this  was  undoubtedly  so,  but  counsel 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Departnunt  had  taken  in  $281,000  in  1904,  and 
had  spent  but  $137,000,  leaving  a  total  which  might  have  been  expended  in  extra 
work  of  $144,000. 
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Goiinsc]  cisktd  cikout  tlic  cxHinination  of  tlic  New  \  ork  I^ifc,  whicli  cost  tlie 
company  $12, IKK).  Mr.  Hendricks  didn’t  remember  what  led  to  it,  but  it  lasted 
from  January  to  August,  ilr.  Hendricks  said  that  he  personally  didn't  do  any- 
thing  about  it,  and  didn  t  remember  what  Mr.  Vanderimel  might  have  reported 
to  him  while  it  was  in  progress. 

Q.  Hid  he  bring  up  anything  with  you  indicating  extravagant  management?  .V. 
I  don  t  recall. 

Q.  Did  any  such  thing  come  up?  I  am  assuming  that  if  any  of  these  things 
had  come  uti  you  would  now  remember?  A.  1  would  have  remembered  it,  but 
1  guess  nothing  of  the  sort  came  up. 

Mr.  Hendricks  stated  that  when  the  companies  made  their  formal  reports  to  the 
Department  he  sometimes  examined  the  character  of  the  securities  held  and  the 
loan,  but  again  he  could  not  recall  details.  Counsel  wanted  to  know  whether  in 
the  lattei  connection  he  had  ever  discovered  a  shifting  of  securities,  so  that  the 
report  to  the  Department  was  not  true.  Mr.  Hendricks  said  he  hadn’t. 

O.  Did  any  one  ever  try  to  trace  the  loans?  A.  No,  we  accepted  the  reports 
as  made. 

Q.  So  when  you  got  reports  you  took  them  without  seeing  what  the  trans¬ 
actions  actually  were?  A.  Yes. 

O.  Didn’t  you  think  it  important  to  make  tests  to  discover  such  a  shifting  of 
securities?  A.  It  didn’t  occur  to  me. 

0.  When  did  you  hear  that  Ixuhnj  Loeb  &  Co.  had  been  a  party  to  fictitious 
loans^  made  in  the  name  of  its  clerks  by  the  Equitable  Society?  A.  Not  until 
this  investigation.  I  don  t  think  they  had  done  it  the  last  time  we  examined 
them. 

Counsel  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  had  never  discovered  such  features  of 
past  Equitable  management  as  the  leases  to  subsidiary  companies  until  his 
investigation  of  this  year.  Mr.  Hendricks  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  leases 
until  some  one  suggested  to  him  that  they  would  be  a  good  thing  to  ask  about. 
Even  then,  he  said,  it  took  him  two  or  three  days  to  get  at  the  facts.  Counsel 
wanted  to  know  if  the  society’s  reports  indicating  small  returns  from  the  space 
rented  never  suggested  an  inquiry  to  the  State  Superintendent.  Mr.  Hendricks 
said  it  never  did. 

O.  Did  your  Department  ever  require  the  companies  to  submit  a  gain  and  loss 
exhibit?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  advisability  of  it?  I  was  told  by  those  who 
know  lots  more  about  it  than  I  do  that  it  was  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  make  up. 

O.  Did  the  big  companies  oppose  the  scheme?  A.  Yes. 

The  Superintendent  was  questioned  at  length  relative  to  his  investigations  of 
companies,  but  the  answers  elicited  showed  a  limited  knowledge  of  their  trans¬ 
actions. 

CHIEF  EXAMINER  VANDERROEL  EXAMINED. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  was  questioned  regarding  the  examination  of  the  Mutual  when 
he  had  twelve  men  at  work  from  January  to  -August.  The  witness  explained  that 
they  investigated  all  the  books  and  securities  of  the  society,  traced  purchases 
and  sales  through  to  the  books  of  final  account,  examined  the  vouchers,  and  ran 
them  through  the  case  and  subsidiary  books,  and  finally  into  the  ledger,  from 
which  the  reports  were  made  up. 

O.  Did  you  verify  the  income  report?  A.  Yes. 

O.  Did  you  check  up  the  vouchers?  A.  We  did  not  check  them  solid.  We 
traced  about  20  per  cent  of  them  at  random. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  testify  that  the  income  was  as  stated?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  testify  that  the  income  was  not  greater  than  stated, 
and  that  the  company  had  used  part  of  it  to  cover  up  losses  through  the  profit 
and  loss  account?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  of  a  contrary  condition?  A.  Yes. 

e.  Did  you  verify  the  disbursement?  -A.  Yes. 

.  Did  you  find  out  what  the  salaries  were?  .A.  We  found  the  amount  charged 
to  salary  account  was  as  stated. 

O.  Did  you  find  what  the  president’s  salary  was?  A.  No. 

O.  Did  you  try  to?  A.  No. 

0.  Why  not?  A.  The  custom  was  to  take  the  total  salaries  paid  without  going 
into  the  detailed  memoranda. 

O.  Wasn’t  it  your  duty  to  find  out  whether  these  salaries  had  been  paid? 
A.  Yes. 

O.  Wby  didn’t  you  find  out?  A.  I  did. 

0.  Did  you  find  out  whether  Mr.  McCurdy’s  salary  had  been  paid?  A.  No. 

Q.  So  all  you  did  was  to  see  that  a  check  had  been  drawn  for  salaries  and 
cashed?  A.  That’s  all. 

It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Vanderpoel  had  discovered  the  fact  that  Robert  Mc¬ 
Curdy  had  been  getting  commissions  on  the  foreign  business,  but  the  witness 
did  not  know  what  these  commissions  had  been,  because  some  were  charged  to 
foreign  account  and  some  to  commission  account.  He  had  made  no  effort  to 
run  the  matter  down. 

O.  When  you  found  the  son  of  the  president  was  getting  commissions  you 
couldn’t  trace,  you  didn’t  go  into  it  at  all?  A.  No. 

.  Did  you  know  he  got  his  money?  A.  No. 

_.  Then,  did  you  know  that  the  disbursements  were  the  same  as  stated  in  the 
book?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Robert  McCurdy  out  because  he  w'as  the  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent?  A.  No. 

O.  Then,  why  did  you  leave  him  out?  A.  I  can’t  say. 

0.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  find  out  whether  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany  W'as  all  right?  -A.  In  a  general  way  only. 

Counsel  inquired  about  the  Mutual’s  supply  department,  and  Mr.  Vanderpoel 
said  that  bis  attention  had  never  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures 
there  were  vastly  greater  than  they  were  in  the  other  companies.  It  didn’t  occur 
to  him  that  the  supply  department  especially  needed  e.xamination.  He  knew 
Andrew  C.  Fields,  he  said,  and  occasionally  saw  him  in  New  'V'ork,  but  never  in 
Albany.  As  to  the  vouchers,  Mr.  Vanderpoel  said  he  passed  them,  provided 
they  bore  the  approval  stamp  of  the  committee  on  expenditures.  He  did  no.t 
attempt  to  go  further,  either  in  the  Mutual  or  in  the  other  companies. 

O.  So  the  examinations  of  your  Department  have  been  no  check  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  companies?  A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  intended  to  be?  A.  No. 

Mr.  A’anderpoel  said  that  he  never  attem])ted  to  see  whether  the  officers  of  the 
different  companies  were  interested  in  the  securities  purchased  or  sold,  and  that 
in  his  examination  it  was  not  his  custom  to  put  officers  or  committeemen  under 
oath  to  find  out  such  things. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  said  he  w'as  aware  of  the  year-end  loans  between  the  Equitable 
and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  but  never  thought  to  inquire  into  them  except  that  he 
saw  that  securities  had  been  deposited. 

O.  But,  were  securities  deposited?  A.  Yes. 

0.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  Well,  I  examined  the  notes  securing  the  loans. 

Q.  But,_  when  you  made  your  examination  the  notes  had  been  taken  up  and 
weren’t  there?  -A.  Well,  I  guess  I  didn’t  examine  those  notes,  after  all. 

In  his  examination  of  the  New  A’ork  Life,  it  developed  that  what  Mr.  Vander¬ 
poel  had  done  in  regard  to  the  securities  of  the  company  w'as  to  take  the  list 
furnished  by  the  company  in  its  annual  statement  and  check  off  in  the  vaults 
the  securities  corresponding  to  the  entries  in  the  list.  He  did  not  go  through 
all  the  securities  of  the  company,  and  so  if  there  were  others  not  reported  he  had 
no  way  of  discovering  it. 

Adjourned. 

ProceetliiJKM  «>f  Friday,  Oeocnilier  22. 

The  examination  into  the  methods  followed  by  the  Insurance  Department  was 
continued.  Isaac  A-'^anderpoel  resumed  his  testimony,  which  was  given  with 


much  detail,  in  response  to  questions  put  by  counsel.  lie  testified  that  he  knew 
that  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life  had  credited  to  real  estate  profits  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  of  securities,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  marked  down  to  cor¬ 
respond,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  He  had  examined  the  Hanover  Bank  office  of  the  New  York  Life,  but 
had  failed  to  discover  the  payments  to  Judge  Hamilton.  He  also  knew  of  the 
payment  of  $300  a  iveek  by  the  Mutual  Reserve  to  Horace  Brockway,  proprietor 
of  the  Ashland  House,  but  did  not  inquire  why  this  was  done, 

Henry  D.  Appleton,  second  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  testified  that 
he  had  general  charge  of  the  routine  in  the  Department.  The  reports  of  com¬ 
panies,  he  said,  were  referred  to  the  statistician,  -Mr.  Crippen,  and  when  matters 
came  up  that  attracted  attention  Crippen  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  them  back 
to  Appleton  and  .Actuary  i’atterson  of  the  Department.  The  three  constituted  a 
board  of  audit,  the  witness  said. 

Q.  Now,  for  instance,  when  the  Mutual  Life  report  showed  nothing  about  any 
profits  from  the  sale  of  ledger  assets,  didn’t  Mr.  Crippen  call  that  to  your  atten¬ 
tion?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  when  the  reports  of  the  Washington  Life  showed  wholesale  lapses, 
didn’t  Mr.  Crippen  call  that  to  your  attention?  A.  No. 

Charles  H.  Preller,  auditor  of  the  Mutual  Life,  testified  as  to  the  credits  to 
real  estate  from  profits  on  the  sale  of  securities.  He  called  these  operations 
“adjustments,”  and  admitted  that  "adjustments”  of  $5,000,000  had  been  made  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  Mr.  I’reller  said  he  got  his  instructions  from  Vice-President 
Granniss,  and  thought  they  had  originated  in  the  finance  committee.  Mr.  Preller 
said  that  various  profits  had  been  thus  distributed  in  years  past,  and  that  in 
1904  the  entire  profits  on  the  sale  of  securities  had  been  wiped  out,  so  far  as  the 
report  to  the  Insurance  Department  was  concerned,  by  charging  the  profit  and 
loss  account  with  $1,047,625,  and  then  reducing  the  book  value  of  real  estate  in 
tliis  amount. 

Counsel  asked  if  an  “adjustment”  had  ever  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  before  the  one  made  last  June?  Mr.  Preller  said  that  it  had  not,  whereupon 
Counsel  intimated  that  the  impending  investigation  of  insurance  conditions  might 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  Mr.  Preller  could  not  enlighten  him  oni  this 
point.  Subsequently  an  authorization  of  the  June  adjustment,  initialed  by  R.  A. 
McCurdy,  was  put  in  evidence. 

LAWYERS  MORTGAGE  INSUR.ANCE  COMPANY  STOCK. 

Edwin  W.  Cpggeshall,  formerly  president  of  the  Lawyers  Mortgage  Insurance 
Company,  testified  that  whe.n  the  company  increased  its  capital  stock,  Mr. 
McCurdy,  the  president  of  the  Mutual,  was  solicited  to  take  1000  shares  at  125, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  “ground-floor”  price.  The  stock  was  issued  to  a 
clerk  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company,  but  subsequently  transferred  as  follows: 
Richard  .A.  McCurdy,  ‘200  shares;  George  G.  Haven,  200  shares;  James  M.  Jarvie, 
100  shares;  Robert  Granniss,  100  shares;  Frederick  Cromwell,  100  shares;  D. 
Juilliard,  200  shares,  and  A.  Iselin  &  Co.,  100  shares.  Witness  had  expected  the 
stock  to  be  taken  by  the  company  and  not  by  individuals.  Those  to  whom  it 
was  transferred  were,  with  one  exception,  members  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Mutual.  This  stock  was  subsequently  sold  at  a  price  approximating  225,  a 
profit  of  about  $100,000.  Later  Mr.  Coggeshall  became  president  of  the  Lawyers 
Title  Insurance  Company,  and  he  offered  the  Mutual  a  block  of  the  stock  on  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  taken  by  the  company,  and  not  split  up  among  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  was  so  taken  by  the  company.  Treasurer  Cromwell  was  surprised  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  stock  of  the  mortgage  company  had  been  so  split  up, 
and  could  not  explain  it,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  finance  committee  refused  to 
buy  the  stock,  and  it  was  then  taken  by  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  also  told  about  the  acquisition  of  1230  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Company  out  of  a  block  of  2000  reserved  for  tbe 
Eqitable  by  individuals  connected  with  the  society.  The  details  of  this  trans¬ 
action  and  the  subsequent  profits  realized  on  the  resale  of  the  stock  to  the 
Equitable  have  already  been  testified  to  in  the  insurance  investigation.  Counsel, 
however,  read  this  list  of  names  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  Equitable  to 
the  investigating  committee: 

James  W.  Alexander,  200  shares;  J.  C.  Deming,  50  shares;  James  H.  Hyde,  200 
shares;  Annie  F.  Hyde,  80  shares;  Thomas  B.  Jordan,  50  shares;  William  H. 
McIntyre,  100  shares;  F.  M.  Pendry,  20  shares;  S.  D.  Ripley,  50  shares;  George 
H.  Squire,  400  shares;  Williamson  &  Squire,  80  shares. 

O.  Was  it  intended  that  any  part  of  these  1230  shares  should  be  taken  by  the 
officers  of  the  Equitable?  A.  It  was  not. 

James  W.  Phare,  the  cashier  of  the  Lawyers  Mortgage  Company,  was  put  on 
the  stand  w'ith  the  stock  transfer  books  of  that  institution,  and  it  appeared  that 
during  the  closing  months  of  1901  most  of  the  1000  shares  which  had  gone  to 
Mutual  directors  had  been  transferred  to  Clinton  Gilbert,  a  dealer  in  bank  and 
trust  company  securities  at  2  Wall  street.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  resale  of 
the  stock  is  understood  to  have  occurred.  Mr.  Phare  was  also  examined  about 
the  1500  shares  of  the  Lawyers  Mortgage  stock  which  George  H.  Squire  had 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  Equitable  when  the  increase  of  1901  was  put  through. 
The  list  of  those  who  received  a  portion  of  this  stock  and  the  amounts  were  as 
follows: 

James  W.  .Alexander,  100  shares;  James  H.  Hyde,  100  shares;  William  H. 
McIntyre,  50  shares;  Annie  F.  Hyde,  50  shares;  Henry  M.  Alexander,  100  shares- 
Mary  E.  Jordan,  lOO  shares;  J.  H.  Latham,  100  shares;  Williamson  &  Squire’ 
20  shares.  The  Equitable  got  the  balance. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  December  27. 


Hoenci?  Mante. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Are  you  writing  more  business  than  last  year  ?  Penn  Mutual  agents  are. 
New  business  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  their  North  Pacific  Agency, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  shows  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
last  year.  Good  Territory  for  Good  Men. 

SHERMAN  &  HARMON,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon. 


WANTED  BY  LEGAL  RESERVE  LIFE  COMPANY 

state  Agents  for  Western  and  Southern  States 


Excellent  openings  for  high  grade  men 


Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing,  with  references. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

QALVESTON,  TEXAS 
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The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1905T 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL-  ISSUE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  INSURANCE  YEAR  BOOK  is  issued  in  two  volumes  for  1905-1906  as  heretofore,  and  embraces  sev^al  new 
and  important  features.  One  contains  the  statistics  of  Life  and  Miscellaneous  companies,  the  other  relating  to  Fire  and 
Marine^Insurance.  All  the  statistical  and  other  matter  that  they  contain  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  ^^^re  by 
experienced  insurance  statisticians,  the  figures  being  taken  from  official  reports.  These  volumes  together  constitute  a 

trustworthv  encvclop$dia  of  insurance  information.  .  1  .  ui 

The  volume  devoted  to  LIFE,  CASUALTY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  contains  the  standard  tables 

of  Life  Casualty  and  other  Companies  brought  down  to  include  the  official  figures  of  1904  for  each  company,  in  compara¬ 
tive  form  for  a  series  of  years ;  also  many  new  and  valuable  statistical  compilations  not  heretofore  published.  Other 
tables  show  the  standing  and  business  transactions  of  Foreign  Life  and  Accident  Companies.  ^  . 

THE  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  volume  contains  elaborate  statistics  of  the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Companies  doing  business  in  this  country,  in  comparative  form,  for  five  years.  Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  status 
and  transactions  of  all  the  principal  Stock  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  the  world,  and  much  other  important 
information  relating  to  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance.  Also  statistics  showing  the  means  of  fire  protection  in  over  5,000 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

EACH  VOLUME  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF- 

LIFE,  CASUALTY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE. 

The  volume  devoted  to  Life,  Casualty  and  Miscellaneous  Insurance  contains  aepartments  relating  to  such  Companies 
under  chapters  headed  as  follows: 


STATUTORY  REQUIREMENTS.— ADDITIONAL  NOTES  FROM  THE  STATUTES.— 
STATISTICS  OF  FOREIUN  COMPANIES. — INSURANCE  IN  CANADA.  LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS’  ORGANIZATIONS.- RETIRED  AMERICAN  COMPANIES. — 
DIRECTORS  OF  COMPANIES.— INSURANCE  AGENTS. 

The'se  several  chapters  apply  to  the  special  features  of  Life  and  MisMllaneous 
Insurance,  and  are  entirely  different  from  similar  chapters  enumerated  below  for 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  INSURANCE.  ,  .  ♦ 

A  department  is  devoted  to  Employers’  Liability  Insmance,  with  complete  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  in  comparative 
form,  and  a  digest  of  the  latest  decisions 

COMPENDIUM  OF  OFFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

A  very  important  series  of  tables,  occupying  upward  of  one  hundred  pages,  giving 
the  comparative  exhibits  of  the  business  and  financial  standing  of  all  the  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  of  the  United  States,  is  presented  under  this  heading  These  tables 
are  compiled  from  official  reports.  They  embrace  an  exhibit  of  the  transactions  of 
all  companies  from  the  date  of  organization  to  the  present  time;  information  to  be 
nowhere  else  obtained.  These  tables  have  met  with  great  favor  since  their  first 
publication,  and  they  have  been  extended  and  improved  for  the  present  edition  of 
The  Ye.^r  Book. 


STATISTICS  FROM  ORGANIZATION.  _  .  »  n 

Under  this  heading  a  tabular  exhibit  is  presented  covering  the  transactions  of  all 
existing  Life  Insurance  Companies  from  the  time  of  their  organization  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  These  statistics  have  been  especially  prepar^  for  The  Year 
Book  and  as  some  of  them  are  anterior  to  the  organization  of  any  insurance  depaiT- 
ment,  the  information  can  be  found  nowhere  else  than  in  this  publication,  ine 
tables  show  the  receipts  of  companies  from  policyholders,  their  investments,  etc. , 
disbursements  to  policyholders  under  separate  headings;  expenses,  total  disbmse- 
ments,  new  business,  insurance  in  force  at  the  close  of  each  year,  assets,  liabiliti^, 
surplus,  and  in  fact  all  the  material  points  that  are  contained  in  the  statistics  regard¬ 
ing  the  transactions  of  recent  years. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS. 

This  is  a  regular  series  of  tables  that  have  formed  an  important  feature  of  I  he 
Year  Book  for  so  many  years,  presenting  in  comparative  form  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  all  the  American  Life  Insurance  Companies  for  forty-six  years.  They  show 
the  current  business  of  the  Life  Companies  in  a  concise  manner  for  ready  reference. 

Similar  tables  exhibit  the  business  transactions  and  financial  standing  of  the 
CASUALTY  .A.ND  MISCELLANEOUS  COMPANIES  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

There  are  numerous  other  tables  embraced  in  the  volume  which  we  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  here. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE. 


The  following  list  of  chapter  headings  indicates  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Fire  and  Marine  Volume: 

FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY.— This  exceedingly  valuable 
department  embraces  over  500  pages  of  data  concerning  the  equipment  for  me 
protective  purposes  of  over  5,000  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  information  herein  presented  has  been  gathered  from  reliable  sources,  and  forms 
a  most  useful  reference  work  for  practical  underwriters. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS.— NEW  YORK  CITY  PREMIUMS  (by  companies  for  7 
years)  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  NEW  YORK  (32  years).  STATE  INSURANCE 

LfFICIALS  next  legislative  sessions.  LLOYDS  TABLES.  SipRT 
RATE  ^ALEa  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (30  years).  FIRE 
insurance  stocks  AND  DIVIDENDS  (25  years).  NATIONAL  BOARD 
TABLES  (risks  premiums  and  losses,  45  years).  TAXATION  OF  FIRE^INSUR- 
ANCF'  COMPANIES  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS.  STATISTICS  OF  FIRES 
IN  AMERICAN  CITIES.  RETIRED  COMPANIPiS.  RECEIVERS.  UNDER¬ 
WRITERS'  ORO  \NIZATIONS.  FIELD  MEN.  LISTS  OF  INSURANCE  LAW¬ 
YERS  BROiR'RS  AND  COMPANIES  ACCEPTING  SURPLUS  LINES,  AND 
INDEPENimxT  adjusters.  LIST  OF  STOCK  COMPANIES  TRANSACT¬ 
ING  TORNADO  INSURANCE. 


STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 


_ _  _ _  _  INSURANCE  IN  FOREIGN  COU.-vJ- 

TmEs"  "(embracing  special  consular  renorts,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  world).  IN 
SURANC™  IN  CANADA.  LATEST  HOME  OFFICE  STATEMENTS  OE 
FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 


COMPARATIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS.— The  well 
known  standard  comparative  tables  of  Stock  Eire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies, 
which  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  The  Year  Book  for  so  many  years,  are 
brought  down  in  this  volume  to  embrace  a  period  of  five  years — 1900  to  1904,  in¬ 
clusive  These  tables  also  include  two  years’  statistics  of  the  Mutual  Companies 
having  cash  assets  exceeding  S15.000,  and  that  are  recognized  as  competitors  in  the 
field  of  F'ire  Insurance. 


BALTIMORE  CONFLAGRATION.- This  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  great  fire  of  February  7  and  8,  1904,  and  the  losses  of  individual  com¬ 
panies. 

LARGE  FIRES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.— This  list  comprises  the 
fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  last  two  cra^nes, 
and  which  are  believed  to  have  each  inflicted  damage  amounting  to  at  least  S1,UUU,UUU. 

DIRECTORY  OF  INSURANCE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  S'TATES  AND  CANADA. 

— A  liiit  comprising  upward  of  45,000  insurance  agents,  specifying  the  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  by  each, 

UNLICENSED  CO.MPANIES.— Under  this  heading  is  given  much  information  as 
to  both  American  and  Foreign  companies  which  operate  in  this  country  without  the 
authority  of  State  insurance  departments.  Very  useful  to  agents,  brokers,  reinsur¬ 
ance  clerks  and  the  insured. 

LLOYDS  AND  RECIPROCAL  UNDERWRITERS.— In  this  department  is  given 
much  information  concerning  the  numerous  Lloyds  operating  in  various  parts  ot 
the  country. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES.— There  are  ahso  important  tabulations,  giving  maxi¬ 
mum  lines;  business  since  organization;  risks  vrritten  and  in  force;  fire  patrols;  etc. 


The  Insurance  Year  Book  during  its  many  years  of  publication  has  obtained  a  recognition  among  underwriters  of  all  classes  as  a 
standard  authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  insurance.  It  is  invaluable  to  managers  of  companies  as  well  as  to  the  active 
men  engaged  in  field  work.  The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  with  heavy  board  covers,  and  printed  on  fine  paper  from  clear,  legible 

t  VDC. 

PRICES. _ The  following  are  the  prices  of  The  Insurance  Year  Book,  for  the  separate  volumes  or  for  the  complete  set. 

Life,  Casaalty  and  Miscellaceons  Insurance,  $5.00.  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance,  $5.00.  Botb  Yolumes,  when  ordered  together,  $8.00. 

Sent  prepaid  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  or  any  country  in  the  Postal  Union  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 

THE  SPECTATOR  CO.MPANY,  135  William  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SPECTATOR 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  INSURANCE. 


Devoted  to  Life  Insurance  and  the  General  Interests  of  Life  Underwriting,  Comments  on  Current  Events,  Suggestions  and 
for  Field  Workers,  Technical  Matters  for  Home  Office  Consideration,  and  Information  as  to  What  is  Going  On  in  Office  and 

Hints 

Field 

ISSUED  EVERY  OTHER  THURSDAY  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

New  York,  Thursday,  July  6,  1905. 

IT  HELPS  YOU  ALONG.* 

A  wealthy  merchant  recently  said : 

"I  employ  a  great  many  men,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those 
holding  the  most  responsible  positions  are  all  insured  for  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  income.” 

This  struck  me  as  peculiar  at  first,  but  on  introspection  I  found  after 
all  it  was  a  most  reasonable  state  of  affairs.  The  men  displayed  good 
business  sense  when  they  decided  to  carry  insurance — showed  by  their 
resolutions  in  this  regard  that  they  were  possessed  of  cpialities  of 
heart  and  mind  that  make  for  success  in  business. 

A  man  who  is  careful  in  conserving  his  own  interests  in  a  legitimate 
way  will  necessarily,  from  force  of  habit,  exercise  the  same  foresight 
and  care  hi  discharging  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  any  station  of 
life,  and  these  qualities,  like  the  city  on  the  hill,  cannot  be  hid,  but  push 
their  possessor  into  notice  where  they  are  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  and  believer  in  life  insurance,  not  for  its 
intrinsic  value  alone,  but  more  on  account  of  its  undeniable  elevating 
influence. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  a  policy,  no  matter  how  small,  gives 
him  an  aim  in  life,  and  is  an  incentive  to  frugality  and  temperateness. 

It  is  also  indicative  of  correct  principles,  for  the  holder  of  a  policy 
takes  it  for  one  of  several  good  reasons : 

1.  Because  he  wishes  to  provide  with  certainty  for  the  comfort 
of  those  dependent  upon  him  in  event  of  his  decease. 

2.  For  his  own  use  in  less  productive  years  of  life. 

3.  As  a  means  of  compelling  thrift,  which  is  a  rare  quality. 

4.  As  an  investment  which  will  never  cause  him  loss  or  worry. 

The  head  of  another  large  business  house  said: 

"Of  course  we  bond  our  employees;  but  our  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  have  shown  us  that  men  who  carry  life  insurance  are  less 
apt  to  go  wrong  than  those  who  are  uninsured.  The  very  qualities  that 
induce  a  man  to  take  out  a  policy  and  maintain  it,  are  the  ones  that 
make  honor  and  success. 

"Then,  too,  we  like  a  man  better  for  his  being  insured,  and  we  sel¬ 
dom  are  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  his  capability  and  honesty  when 
we  have  learned  that  he  is  a  life  policyholder. 

"Every  member  of  our  firm,  and  the  heads  of  departments  holding 
responsible  positions,  carry  life  insurance.” 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  life  insurance  gives  business 
confidence.  Leaders  in  various  activities  are  extending  their  credit 
and  protecting  their  business,  as  well  as  their  families,  through  life 
insurance. 

When  the  successful  development  of  an  enterprise  is  dependent  on 
the  life,  brains  and  energy  of  a  single  or  several  individuals,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  those  having  their  money  at  stake  to  require  pro¬ 
tection  through  ample  insurance  on  such  lives. 

It  is  told  of  a  banker  that  if  one  of  his  investments  went  wrong, 
or  business  or  property  was  discovered  to  have  a  doubtful  future,  or 
appeared  risky,  he  immediately  insured  his  life  for  the  amount  of  the 
questionable  asset,  so  that  in  event  of  his  death  his  family  would  not 
be  embarrassed  financially. 

Strange  to  say,  he  died  unexpectedly  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 
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He  left  a  large  estate  of  over  half  a  million  of  life  insurance,  proving 
the  wisdom  of  his  investments. 

All  through  the  notable  career  of  James  A.  Garfield  he  paid  fre¬ 
quent  and  high  tribute  to  the  life  insurance  policy  on  which  he  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  that  put  him  through  college.  A  life  insurance  poilcy 
makes  a  man  a  capitalist.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  proprietorship  and 
self-respect  he  has  never  felt  before.  In  no  other  way  can  he  so 
speedily  acquire  an  estate,  excepting  by  an  inheritance. 

It  is  about  the  only  property  that  is  always  worth  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  an  estate.  Real  estate  frequently  brings  about  66  2-3 
cents  on  the  dollar,  while  the  shrinkage  in  stocks  may  be  even  greater. 

The  individual  system  of  saving  might  be  all  right  if  it  were  per¬ 
sistent  and  certain  in  ultimate  results;  but  death,  misfortune,  ill 
health  and  many  other  things  may  break  it  up  and  annihilate  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime. 

A  proof  of  this  is  that  "only  five  people  out  of  one  hundred  ulti¬ 
mately  succeed  in  life,  as  shown  by  the  observations  of  one  of  the 
managers  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  General  Henry  S.  Dearborn,  who  was 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston  for  twenty  years,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  other  statisticians. 

There  is  also  said  to  be  in  Harvard  College  library  a  record  showing 
that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  estates  settled  in  the  probate  offices 
in  Boston  are  insolvent. 

These  facts  certainly  show  that  it  is  far  safer  to  be  one  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  combined  to  make  good  the 
losses  that  may  come  to  any  man,  than  to  take  all  of  the  chances 
alone  and,  worst  of  all,  make  those  deiiendent  upon  you  take  the 
chances  and  risk  distressing  hardships. 

Because  a  man  has  not  the  force  of  character  to  save  he  should  not, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  rob  others  of  their  savings  to  relieve  him  and 
his  family  in  adversity,  because  such  provident  persons  happen  to  be  his 
kin,  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  him  or  respond  to  the  appeals  of  charit>. 
Yet,  how  many  people  are  burden-hearers  through  this  very  kind  of 
injustice. 

The  income  of  no  man  truly  belongs  to  him  until  he  shall  have  in 
reserve  sufficient  funds  to  meet  those  .contingencies  which  all  e.x- 
perience  shows  come  into  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  people. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  ferried  his  own  boat.  John  Jacob  Astor  sold 
apples  on  the  streets  of  New'  York.  Jay  Gould  was  a  book  agent. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  w'orked  in  a  machine  shop.  A.  T.  Stewart  began 
as  a  school  teacher.  John  Wanamaker  started  life  at  $1.25  a  week, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  at  $2.50. 

There  is  scarcely  one  thrifty,  industrious  American  who  cannot  save 
sufficient  to  buy  a  life  insurance  estate  of  at  least  $1000,  while  it  is 
possible  for  many  thousands  to  do  much  more. 

The  productive  years  of  a  man’s  life  are  between  twenty  and  fifty, 
and  he  should  care  for  his  life  insurance  during  this  period,  so  that 
after  this  time  it  will  care  for  him. 

The  younger  a  man  begins  to  save  through  life  insurance  the  better 
— it  is  the  one  investment  where  age  counts.  A  twenty-payment  policy 
issued  at  age  tw’enty  will  require  savings  of  nearly  $too  less  per 
thousand  than  the  same  policy  issued  at  age  thirty:  while  the  policy 
issued  at  age  forty  will  require  nearly  $250  more. 
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Life  insurance  means  saving,  not  spending,  and  saving  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  income  as  force  of  character. 

“I  can  hardly  make  ends  meet  now,”  is  the  excuse  for  not  insuring 
of  the  man  whose  yearly  income  is  five  thousand,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  man  who  receives  $500. 

“Not  one  salaried  man  in  a  thousand  realizes,  as  he  draws  his 
salary,  he  has  been  selling  himself,  his  strength  and  his  future  pros¬ 
pects  on  the  instalment  plan,”  and  that  the  best  of  his  life  has  gone 
with  it. 

Don’t  you  know  any  poor  old  man  who  for  years  and  years  drew  a 
good  salary,  but  saved  none  of  it?  Don’t  you  know  we  are  all  alike, 
and  that  if  you  keep  on  as  at  present  you  may  be  in  that  old  man’s 
place? 

Every  man  should  pay  himself  a  salary  to  create  and  keep  growing 
a  reserve  fund  to  cover  this  loss  of  youth,  strength  and  future  pros¬ 
pects.  This  reserve  fund  should  be  kept  apart  from  his  other  posses¬ 
sions,  where  it  will  be  absolutely  secure  and  increase  in  value ;  this 
may  be  accomplished  through  life  insurance. 

Russell  Sage  spoke  from  experience  when  he  said,  “The  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  man  is  he  who  appreciates  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  nickel 
made.” 

Our  great  men  all  realized  this  fact,  and  not  one  of  them  started 
out  in  life  with  your  chances  or  capital. 

The  Spectator  Company  will  he  glad  to  receive  inquiries  from  managers 
and  general  agents  regarding  the  issuance  of  this  article  in  leaflet  form. 


A  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  LESSONS. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  new  district  agents  became  discouraged 
and  I  was  sent  to  brighten  him  up.  I  spent  about  a  month  in  the  field 
with  him,  and  did  what  I  could  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  On  the  whole  I  suppose  that  I  helped  him,  but  the  train¬ 
ing  of  men  was  then  new  to  me,  and  I  made  some  painful  errors. 
Probably  I  acquitted  myself  as  well  as  I  could  have  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  but  at  the  time  the  lack  of  something  on  my  part  was  a 
source  of  humiliation  to  me.  It  is  important  to  me  to  be  right,  and 
I  listen,  perhaps,  too  readily  to  suggestions  which  throw  doubt  on  my 
conduct.  At  any  rate,  the  district  agent  and  I  had  frequent  and  un¬ 
edifying  discussions  which  disgusted  us  both,  and  I  have  drawn  some 
lessons  from  my  experience  which  I  hope  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

First,  elaborate  explanation  or  lecturing  is  to  be  avoided  in  unsys¬ 
tematic  and  verbal  teaching.  In  the  school  room  a  text  book  is 
attacked  piecemeal,  and  everything  in  it  is  reviewed  again  and  again. 
Parts  of  it  are  even  committed  to  memory  and  a  large  quantity  of  well- 
selected  illustrations  may  be  beneficial.  But  in  the  irregular  and  slip¬ 
shod  method  of  teaching  a  practical  art  a  continuous  flow  of  talk  from 
the  teacher  is  confusing  to  the  learner.  The  teacher  knows  nothing 
of  pedagogy.  By  a  slow,  tortuous,  and  often  painful  process,  he  has 
come  to  have  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  his  mind.  But  it  is 
mere  chaos,  and  he  has  but  little  control  over  it.  When  he  attempts 
to  instruct  he  sets  his  vocal  organs  in  motion  as  he  would  turn  the 
valve  of  a  hydrant,  and  pours  out  a  flood  of  facts,  statistics  and  illus¬ 
trations.  He  becomes  enthusiastic  and  excited  in  describing  successful, 
cases,  grows  wonderfully  discursive  and  forgets  the  point  entirely. 
The  learner  is  thus  left  to  welter  in  a  “slough  of  unintelligible  learn¬ 
ing,”  and  his  own  thinking  is  usually  so  vague  and  chaotic  that  he  does 
not  suspect  that  the  method  of  instruction  is  faulty.  If  he  has  the 
grace  of  humility  he  may  even  imagine  that  the  trouble  is  with  him¬ 
self,  and  so  refrains  from  offering  what  might  be  helpful  criticism. 

In  attempting  to  teach  a  man  how  to  write  life  insurance  the  best 
method  is  simply  to  state  a  principle  at  first.  It  should  subsequently 
be  re-stated  and  emphasized  only  when  conditions  and  circumstances 
demonstrate  it.  If  the  teacher  obtains  an  application,  almost  by  main 
force,  it  illustrates  that  prospects  sometimes  must  be  pressed.  They 
must  have  decisions  made  for  them,  and  a  concrete  example  is  more 
impressive  than  ten  hours  of  abstract  exposition  would  be.  If  the 
learner  is  present  at  the  demonstration  and  has  his  attention  called 
to  the  successful  application  of  the  principle  he  will  not  heed  to  hear 
extensive  theorizing  about  it. 

The  district  agent  imagined  that  he  had  lost  some  applications  by 


lack  of  caution.  He  permitted  himself  to  solicit  in  broad  daylight 
without  watching  for  spies.  Later  his  indiscretion  seemed  to  be  costly. 
Competitors  noted  his  movements  and  tampered  with  his  prospects. 
When  I  first  visited  him  he  suggested  that  we  reconnoitre  before  start¬ 
ing  upon  a  canvass.  He  led  me  down  unfrequented  streets  and  alleys, 
and  even  when  making  a  long  drive  into  the  country  took  a  circuitous 
route.  These  maneuvers  excited  my  astonishment,  as  I  had  always 
solicited  in  large  cities,  and  had  never  been  troubled  by  the  espionage 
of  rivals.  At  first  I  gave  him  a  kindly,  but  long  and  eloquent  dis¬ 
course  upon  abstract  courage,  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  him 
that  he  should  have  more  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  com¬ 
petitors.  But  my  exhortation,  apparently,  did  not  sink  in.  Every  day 
or  two  he  would  break  for  cover,  and  I  had  to  head  him  off  and  turn 
him  about-face.  I  grew  weary  of  his  timidity,  and,  finally,  after  check¬ 
ing  him  in  some  attempted  flight,  began  to  upbraid  him  somewhat 
sarcastically.  In  this  I  made  a  radical  mistake.  After  telling  him 
once  that  racing  down  dirty  and  unfrequented  streets  is  unnecessary, 
cowardly  and  unbusinesslike,  I  should  have  smiled  at  his  suggestions 
and  enforced  the  lesson  merely  by  setting  a  proper  example.  Courage, 
and  other  attributes,  perhaps,  may  be  developed  in  a  man  by  exercise, 
but  they  cannot  be  talked  into  him  off-hand.  I  simply  fretted  and 
perplexed  the  agent  by  my  lectures,  and  did  not  in  any  wise  help  him. 
My  error  should  be  suggestive  to  all  instructors. 

The  inexperienced  teacher,  and  I  mean  now  inexperienced  in  the 
sense  of  lacking  systematic  training,  is  likely  to  be  too  exacting.  He 
overestimates  the  capacity  of  those  he  is  instructing.  After  I  had  been 
a  few  days  with  the  district  agent  and  had  looked  over  the  field,  we 
began  an  active  canvass.  We  were  working  in  an  agricultural  district, 
in  an  isolated  part  of  the  State,  and  the  farmers  had  not  been  much 
troubled  by  solicitors.  They  were  industrious  and  thrifty,  but  carried 
no  policies.  They  had  telephones  in  their  houses  and  could  be  reached 
through  a  local  exchange.  I  assigned  the  making  of  appointments  to 
the  district  agent,  because  he  knew  the  prospects  and  had  already 
interviewed  some  of  them.  When  I  told  him  to  call  up  a  particular 
farmer  he  made  the  memorandum  promptly,  but  there  his  promptness 
ceased.  He  delayed  and  vacillated,  and  when  I  reminded  him  of  his 
neglect  he  often  astonished  me  by  acting  as  if  he  had  heard  of  the 
matter  for  the  first  time.  Sometimes  he  would  promise  me  repeatedly 
that  he  would  arrange  an  appointment,  and  finally  seek  to  evade  it 
by  telling  me  that  the  prospect  was  peculiar,  sensitive  or  not  likely 
to  be  interested  in  insurance,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  bore  any¬ 
body.  Again  I  lapsed  into  my  old  habit  of  trying  to  reform  him  by 
talk,  and  we  had  many  unpleasant  and  unedifying  discussions.  All 
that  the  situation  demanded  was  continued  patience.  I  should  have 
taken  his  procrastination  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  unmade  appointments  without  laying  any  stress  on  his  failings. 
If  I  had  been  asked  at  the  time  for  an  opinion  I  should  have  said  that 
he  would  never  be  a  very  large  or  a  particularly  successful  writer.  His 
temperament  and  general  make-up  were  such  that  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  be  more  than  a  comfortable  plodder  with  an  annual  record  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand.  And  yet  I  treated  his  shortcomings  with  as 
little  mercy  as  I  should  had  I  thought  that  he  would  become  a  million 
dollar  producer. 

My  expectations  were  unreasonable.  When  we  aim  to  produce  the 
general  effect  of  raising  men’s  spirits,  it  is  probably  best  to  tell  them 
that  they  have  unlimited  powers.  But  in  every-day  contact  with 
them,  and  especially  in  teaching  them,  we  must  recognize  their  limita¬ 
tions  and  take  their  failures  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  majority  of 
the  insurance  writers  will  always  be  plodders.  They  will  never  write 
more  than  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  a  year.  It  is  a  delusion  to 
hope  that  any  of  this  class  can  be  transformed  into  great  writers. 
Occasionally  some  genius  will  spring  up  and  suddenly  develop  almost 
miraculous  ability,  but  he  ought  to  show  his  earmarks  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Those  who  have  no  earmarks  may  be  safely  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ordinary  class.  In  dealing  with  this  ordinary  class, 
agency  directors,  field  superintendents  and  all  those  who  may  instruct 
beginners  should  exercise  tact  and  patience.  The  average  man,  what-  ^ 
ever  his  calling  may  be,  must  absolutely  be  kept  at  his  work.  He  will 
trifle,  procrastinate  and  languish  without  supervision.  When  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  write  life  insurance  from  his  own  initiative  he  will  become 
an  artistic  idler  if  he  is  not  the  object  of  eternal  vigilance.  No  amount 
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of  fretting,  fuming  or  lecturing  will  ever  transform  him  or  obviate 
the  necessity  of  keeping  at  him.  His  limitations  are  a  fact,  which  must 
be  acepted  and  treated  with  a  kind  of  machine-like  tact,  patience  and 
.epetition. 

Finally,  harmonious  co-operation  is  rarely  possible  between  two 
entire  strangers.  The  district  agent  and  I  were  nearing  middle  life 
when  we  met  for  the  first  time.  He  had  always  lived  in  a  small 
country  town  and  I  in  a  great  city.  Our  standards  of  everything 
were  entirely  different,  but  we  unconsciously  applied  them  to  each 
other.  For  a  time  a  mutual  misunderstanding  was  inevitable,  but  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months  of  intimate  association  we  should 
have  adapted  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  our  clashes  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Adaptability  must  be  developed  between  the  teacher  and  learner 
before  any  effective  instruction  can  occur.  The  insurance  agent  who 
has  to  teach  men  should,  therefore,  study  each  individual  carefully  and 
thoroughly  before  he  attempts  to  lay  down  the  law.  He  should  win  the 
confidence  of  the  learner  by  degrees  and  not  try  to  take  him  by  storm. 
The  learner  will  not  understand  him  or  believe  in  him  immediately, 
and  until  such  understanding  and  belief  take  place,  not  much  progress 
can  be  made.  Entire  confidence  and  harmony  should  exist  between 
instructor  and  learner,  and  prolonged  lectures,  discussions  and  re¬ 
criminations  will  do  harm  rather  than  good. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  are  to  be  deduced  from  my 
experience  of  long  ago,  although  I  have  been  many  years  in  getting 
them  thus  clearly  before  my  mind. 


HUMOR  IN  STATISTIC-GATHERING. 

A  fund  of  abundant  humor  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  table  of  mortality  statistics.  Nevertheless,  occasions  for 
smiling,  and  even  for  laughter,  are  found  in  reading  the  application 
papers  stored  by  the  thousands  in  the  vaults  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Many  data  had  to  be  collected  from  such  papers  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  companies  of  the  United  States  for  the  specialized  mortality  in¬ 
vestigation,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America. 

Among  the  somewhat  humorous  phases  of  this  preliminary  work  a 
not  uncommon  one  was  the  finding  of  a  more  or  less  severe  hit  at 
medical  men,  of  the  sort  that  people  in  general  are  prone  to  make — 
until  some  personal  need  arises  demanding  professional  aid.  One 
man’s  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  name  of  his  regular  medical 
attendant  is  emphatic ;  “Haven’t  one,  and  never  intend  to.” 

Another,  referring  to  his  father’s  death,  says :  “I  don’t  know 
whether  the  disease  or  the  doctors  killed  him — I  think  it  was  both." 
Not  a  few  consider  that  they  have  given  information  quite  full  enough 
in  stating  that  such  or  such  a  relative  died  “from  natural  causes” — 
in  which  case,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  physician  is  fully  exculpated. 

Occasionally  the  local  medical  examiner  himself  is  “pleased  to  be 
facetious,”  as  the  wife  of  Goldsmith’s  “Vicar”  would  say.  One,  in 
reporting  upon  an  applicant,  states  that  “his  teeth  are  discolored  by 
tobacco,  but  the  use  of  this  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  is  hardly  likely  to 
shorten  his  life.”  Another  applicant  is  reported  upon  thus :  “He  is 
now  the  picture  of  health  and  sobriety.  What  he  may  become,  heaven 
only  knows.”  That  one  medico,  at  least,  is  not  inclined  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  work  of  his  profession  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  a 
certain  person  has  “apparently  enjoyed  good  health  all  his  life,  having 
had  no  medical  interference.”  To  the  question  as  to  whether  vaccina¬ 
tion  marks  were  distinct,  one  doctor  replies:  “Yes — also  a  birthmark 
on  his  neck.”  With  respect  to  another  applicant  the  examiner  states : 
“He  is  a  proper  living  man.  He  has  a  wife  who  takes  good  care  of 
him  and  his  family,  which  I  think  is  an  important  matter.”  Appa¬ 
rently,  the  consideration  of  household  government  and  economics  as 
elements  in  insurance  risks  may  yet  open  up  a  new  branch  of  actuarial 
science. 

A  somewhat  different  state  of  domestic  polity  is  thus  described  by 
another  medico,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  applicant’s  habits : 
“Said  to  be  somewhat  wild  at  one  time.  Is  now  married  and  living 
steadily.  He  lives  with  his  mother — or  mother  with  him.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which — but  the  mother  has  the  means.” 

Upon  inquiry  from  head  office  as  to  cause  of  an  applicant  decreas¬ 
ing  in  weight  from  162  to  150  pounds,  the  local  examiner  replies : 


“Mr.  A.  informs  me  that  the  only  way  he  can  account  for  loss  in 
weight  is,  that  last  July  he  was  selling  oil  for  $1.20  per  barrel,  which 
had  a  fattening  effect  on  his  system,  while  at  the  present  time  he  gets 
only  eighty-five  cents  for  same  commodity.”  The  “fattening  effect”  of 
petroleum  has  seldom  been  more  forcefully  illustrated  even  in  the 
advertisements  of  patent  emulsions. 

The  reports  of  private  friends  accompanying  applications  are  an¬ 
other  source  of  amusing  comment.  One  acquaintance  writes  in  the 
following  candid  manner  of  an  applicant:  “Fairly  temperate — takes 
an  occasional  bust.”  Asked  whether  a  friend  was  active  or  sedentary, 
another  writes,  “Both— he  rides  a  bicycle.” 

But  among  the  private  reports  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
following :  “He  is  an  extraordinary  man  for  eatjng  potatoes,  but  his 
other  habits  are  good.  He  is  a  born  teetotaler.” 

It  is,  however,  the  statements  of  applicants  themselves  that  prove 
of  most  interest.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  man  who  states 
his  father  is  “in  good  health,  aged  seventy,  and  alive,”  is  an  Irishman, 
though  another  who  (jeclares  his  mother  to  be  “in  fair  health  and 
not  deceased,”  is  English. 

Another  surprising  piece  of  information  is  conveyed  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “Five  children  died  in  infancy,  three  being  boys ;  the  rest 
were  girls.”  The  emphasis  of  the  man  who  affirms,  “I  am  single — 
not  married,”  must  carry  conviction  to  every  reader.  Paternal  pride 
glows  strong  in  this  statement  by  a  fond  father:  “I  have  one  child; 
he  is  in  good  health,  and  a  perfect  little  devil.” 

That  one  applicant  “left  the  family  at  the  age  of  ten  in  a  huff,”  is 
not  remarkable — every  boy  has  done  that  more  than  once.  But  in  this 
case,  unlike  the  generality,  Johnny  did  not  turn  up  at  supper  time,  nor 
ever  again,  and,  in  consequence,  no  information  is  now  given  as  to  ages 
of  parents  at  death.  A  somewhat  noteworthy  family  it  must  be  of 
whom  one  of  the  members  says :  “My  brothers  and  sisters  are  both 
whole  and  half-brothers  and  sisters.” 

In  another  family  circle,  the  “grand  maternal  parents  are  still 
living,”  while  one  less  favored  man  doesn’t  know  “whether  there  ever 
were  any  near  relatives  or  not.”  Recognizing  the  bearing  of  heredity 
in  deciding  upon  applications,  one  intending  insurer  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  “although  my  own  mother  died  young  my  stepmother  is  alive 
and  in  good  health.”  Another  is  less  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  ancestral  longevity,  and  complains  in  writing:  “If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  answer  all  these  questions — which  requires  a  person  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  his  forefathers  from  Adam  down — please  cancel 
my  application.” 

An  applicant  of  over  sixty  remarks,  concerning  his  mother,  that  she 
is  living  at  the  age  of  about  one  hundred  years,  “health  being  good,  but 
•  not  very  active.”  One  can  imagine  the  carefulness  with  which  the 
medical  directors  would  feel  compelled  to  e.xamine  into  the  application 
of  a  man  whose  mother  ceased  doing  housework  after  a  mere  cen¬ 
tury  of  mundane  existence. 

Statements  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  relatives’  deaths  are  some¬ 
times  so  oddly  put  that  the  reader  foregets  the  pathos  underlying 
them.  A  pathetic  enough  series  of  facts  is  told  in  a  vivid  but  rather  an 
unusual  way  by  one  applicant  in  this  manner:  “My  brother  fell  down 
a  well  and  was  drowned ;  was  brought  back  to  life  again ;  lived  seven 
months,  took  a  fever,  and  died.” 

Those  who  may  doubt  that  the  capacity  for  intense  passion  has 
survived  to  these  prosaic  days  will  be  interested  in  the  statement  of  one 
applicant  that  his  brother  “died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  of  no 
particular  disease,  but  of  a  broken  heart  from  being  disappointed  in 
love.” 

A  rather  complicated  state  of  affairs  it  must  have  been  which  led  to 
death  “from  inflammation  induced  by  swallowing  knife,  fork  and 
spoon.”  The  applicant  who  states  that  his  father  “took  cold  and  died, 
as  judge  of  a  horse  race,”  undoubtedly  does  so  as  proudly  as  if  he 
“died  as  a  scholar  and  gentleman.”  Credulity  is  somewhat  stretched 
in  reading  of  a  mother  who  “died  at  tlie  age  of  five,”  but  on  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  supplementary  memorandum  it  is  found  that  the  omission 
of  a  mere  zero  has  made  a  perceptible  difference.  One  parent  “had  a 
leg  taken  off  which  healed  up,  but  fell  from  a  cbair  and  never  got 
out  of  bed  after” — altogether  a  somewhat  complex  case  to  diagnose 
if  paralleled  by  the  difficulty  in  analyzing  the  sentence  itself.  Little  less 
complex  is  the  culinary  achievement  of  the  man  who  “took  a  mixture 
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of  onions,  buckwheat  and  milk,  of  his  own  compounding,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  illness.” 

A  whole  novel  in  parvo  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  legal  state¬ 
ment,  found  within  the  outer  envelope  containing  the  subsequent  in¬ 
surance  papers  of  the  applicant: 

I,  John  Dash,  of  the  Town  of  Dashford,  the  assured  under  policy 
Xo.  00000,  granted  by  the  Blank  Life  Assurance  Company,  do  by  this 
instrument  revoke  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by  declaration, 
dated  3d  August,  189 — ,  endorsed  upon  said  policy,  upon  Miss  Jane 
Nemo,  my  then  intended  wife,  she  having  since  married  Another;  and 
do  divert  the  entire  benefit  of  the  said  policy  wholly  to  myself,  my 
e.xecutors,  administrators  or  assigns. 

Could  a  more  up-to-date  revenge  than  this  be  imagined?  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  thrilling  romance  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  when  every¬ 
day  life  contains  so  moving  an  instance  of  what  a  desperate  lover  can 
do.  To  contemplate  the  fate  in  store  for  the  said  another  ‘‘must 
give  us  pause,”  as  the  “Melancholy  Dane”  would  say. 

But  the  finding  of  more  or  less  amusing  statements,  such  as  those 
mentioned,  is  only  one  incident  in  a  task  which  in  other  ways  con¬ 
stantly  reminds  those  engaged  in  it  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
records  of  individual  lives — each  of  them  with  its  own  world  interests, 
its  own  strivings,  its  own  joys  and  sorrows. 

Sometimes  in  the  bare  statement  of  family  history  the  collater  of 
facts  instinctively  sees  between  the  lines  glimpses  of  individual  or 
famih-  pathos  and  suffering — some  closet  skeleton  that  seldom  sees  the 
light  of  day,  a  tragedy  even  that  forces  upon  him  the  realization  that 
everyday  life  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  from  which  dramatists 
evolve  their  most  moving  creations. 

These,  of  course,  are  sacred  from  the  puldic  gaze.  The  bald  array 
of  final  mathematical  tables  gives  no  hint  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
that  went  with  the  pulsations  of  these  myriad  hearts.  Useful  these 
tables  are — indispensable  to  life  insurance  science — but  abstract  and 
somewhat  cold,  no  longer  throbbing  with  individual  human  life. 

LIABILITY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  ASSESSMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  subscriber  asks  for  information  regarding  court  decisions  as  to 
the  financial  liability  of  members  in  assessment  associations  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  the  concern  while  they  are  in  good  standing.  This 
whole  question  is  covered  in  a  leaflet,  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  and  published  by  The  Spectator  Company,  bearing  the 
title  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  writer  of  the  leaflet : 

Briefly  stated,  a  member  of  an  assessment  association  which  collects 
assessments  in  advance  has  no  liability  attaching  to  him  on  failure  to 
pay  subsequent  assessments,  while  members  of  organizations  levying 
post-mortem  assessments,  which  is  the  general  rule  of  assessment  so¬ 
cieties,  must  pay  the  last  assessment  levied  before  absolving  themselves 
from  liability,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  necessity  of  notifying  the 
association  of  the  intention  of  allowing  the  certifleate  to  lapse,  a  prac¬ 
tice  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  by  a  lapsing  member. 


WARNING  AGAINST  TWISTING. 

A  recent  inquiry  relative  to  a  form  of  rider  to  be  attached  to  a  policy 
of  life  insurance,  warning  the  insured  against  attempts  to  twist  him 
into  another  company,  has  developed  the  information  that  a  large 
number  of  companies  and  agents  are  making  use  of  such  a  form.  The 
following  two  samples  are  given  for  the  information  of  our  readers : 

Beware  of  Twisters. — Some  agents  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com¬ 
mission  out  of  you  never  have  anything  good  to  say  of  the  company  in 
which  you  are  insured;  the  purpose  being  to  displace  your  insurance  and 
rewrite  you  for  their  owm  profit  and  advantage.  If  such  effort  be  made 
at  any  time,  it  is  to  your  interest  before  acting  to  promptly  communicate 
it  to  the  company. 

Important. — Agents  are  positively  instructed  not  to  sell  a  policy  to 
take  the  place  of  a  policy  in  this  or  any  other  sound  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  Now  that  you  have  bought  this  policy,  beware  of  any  agent  who 
advises  you  to  discontinue  it  in  order  to  take  another  in  its  place.  He 
is  seeking  his  own  profit  at  your  expense.  Insist  upon  his  putting  his 
proposal  in  writing.  Then  submit  it  to  the  company  for  information  and 
counsel,  which  are  always  at  your  service. 

COUNSEL  FROM  EXPERTS. 

An  endowment  policy  is  a  protection  to  an  individual’s  busines.s  a.s 
well  as  to  his  family  or  dependents.  It  is  also  of  great  value  to  the 
instired  when  it  mature.s,  as  it  very  often  does,  at  a  period  when 
the  assured  cannot  as  easily  cope  with  younger  and  more  active  men 
who  are  forging  to  the  front. 

Edward  .-\tkinson.  the  political  eccnomist,  says:  “I  have  advised 


every  r  oung  man  who  has  consulted  me  to  lay  aside  a  small  sum  each 
year  for  life  insurance,  as  a  matter  of  prudence.” 

The  editor  of  a  prominent  magazine :  “Few  things  that  I  have  done 
are  working  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  the  life  insurance  that  J 
have  taken.” 

A  prominent  educator:  “I  regret  that  I  did  not  sooner  take  out  in¬ 
surance,  for  it  necessitates  regular  savings,  affords  protection,  and 
makes  a  wise  provision  for  future  needs.” 

A  prominent  clergyman  :  “Life  insurance  is  the  only  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  that  gives  one  comfort  in  its  very  burdens,  for  he  who  meets  his 
payments  with  difficulty  knows  that  he  would  not  be  making  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future  of  his  household  except  for  the  necessity,  so  the 
harder  it  is  for  him  to  pay  the  more  he  enjoys  paying.  Is  it  not  so?” 

A  prominent  railroad  man :  “The  wisest  thing  I  ever  did  was  to 
take  out  life  insurance.” 


DIVIDING  COMMISSIONS. 

Can  a  life  insurance  agent  afford  to  pay  a  part  of  his  commission 
to  a  friend  through  whose  influence  or  reference  he  writes  a  policy? 

There  ought  to  be  no  need  of  an  agent’s  so  doing,  for  most  people 
who  number  life  insurance  agents  among  their  friends  or  acquaintances 
are  only  too  glad  to  put  business  in  their  way,  for  which  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  they  want  no  compensation. 

But,  not  long  ago,  the  writer  heard  a  salesman  for  a  typewriter  con¬ 
cern  state  that  he  received  a  commission  for  turning  business  into  a 
certain  life  office.  If  this  is  paid  by  an  agent,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
it  is,  of  course,  the  agent’s  own  affair;  but  if  the  salesman  is  paid  for 
such  service  by  the  company,  it  may  be  a  vastly  different  matter. 

If  a  life  agent  writes  a  policy  for,  say,  $5000,  of  whatever  form  or 
kind,  his  commission  is  not  so  large  as  to  allow  him,  in  justice  to  him¬ 
self,  to  divide  it  with  some  one  just  for  sending  the  prospect  to  the 
agent,  or  furnishing  him  with  the  name  of  the  prospective  client. 

A  man  in  another  line  of  business  who  will  accept  money  for  doing 
an  alleged  friendly  act  will  spread  the  information  just  as  the  man  in 
this  case  did,  and  that  only  helps  to  fix  the  already  quite  general  im¬ 
pression  that  a  life  agent  makes  a  “fat  thing”  out  of  every  policy  he 
writes. 

But  a  life  agent  cannot  afford  to  divide  his  commission  with  any¬ 
body.  It  is  not  justice  to  himself,  and  such  information  would  be  apt 
to  prejudice  the  policyholder,  if  he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  paid  by  him  was  so  large  as  to  allow  a  division — “a  la  spoils.” 

No  self-respecting  agent  will  write  business  that  way. 


GENERAL  BUTLER’S  INSURANCE. 

A  story  is  told  concerning  the  late  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 
It  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  Butler  was  a  comparatively 
young  man.  A  life  agent  called  upon  the  General,  in  his  law  office,  and 
opened  the  subject  of  life  insurance. 

“I  don't  want  any  more  life  insurance,”  snapped  Butler;  “my  life  is 
insured  for  its  full  value  now.” 

“A  thousand  dollars  isn’t  much  money  to  leave  to  your  family. 
General,”  quietly  remarked  the  agent. 

Butler  cocked  his  eye  at  him,  grunted,  selected  one  of  the  row  of 
half-chewed  cigars  that  he  always  kept  on  his  writing  table,  and  turned 
to  his  work. 

That  life  agent  later  became  a  prominent  educator  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  studied  law,  and  eventually  became  General  Butler’s 
law  partner. 


A  POSITIVE  ESTATE  CREATED. 

A  man,  about  at  middle  age,  accepted  Russel  Sage’s  statement  that  a 
man  ought  to  save  one  quarter  of  his  income.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  this  young  man,  who  makes  a  good  income,  has  rigidly  laid 
aside  one-quarter  of  it  and  invested  in  life  insurance  of  various  kinds, 
with  the  sure  prospect  of  having  a  substantial  income  by  the  time 
he  is  fifty  years  old,  and,  in  the  event  of  death,  leaving  nearly  $100,000 
to  his  family.  He  has  an  estate  which  requires  no  care — one  which 
will  not  depreciate. 


A  funeral  is  sometimes  called  “a  grave  business.”  It  is  a  very  grave 
business  if  a  needy  widow  is  the  chief  mourner. 
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WHAT  HOLDS  YOU?* 

We  all  remember  the  wonderful  Gulliver  of  our  childhood  days,  who 
awoke  and  found  himself  bound  by  the  cords  of  the  Lilliputians,  and 
who  might  have  remained  bound  had  he  not  known  his  strength. 

Very  many  people,  however,  do  not  know  their  strength,  as  Gulliver 
did  his,  and  consequently  remain  bound  by  mere  Lilliputian  cords  to 
positions  that  dwarf  their  activities  and  ambition. 

The  Lilliputian  cords  that  have  and  are  holding  many  hundreds  of 
truly  capable  people  to  small-paying  and  misfit  work  are :  imaginary 
obstacles,  fear  of  failure,  prejudice,  procrastination,  lack  of  confidence, 
lack  of  energy  and  persistency. 

What  Lilliputian  Cords  Hold  You? 

Whatever  they  are,  why  not  wake  up,  snap  them  apart,  free  your¬ 
self,  as  Gulliver  did,  and  prove  yourself  a  giant? 

Get  into  a  business  where  ability  and  ambition  have  an  open  field  ; 
where  they  may  immediately  bring  their  full  market  value  and  give 
you  a  lifetime  grip  on  success. 

Such  a  business  is  life  insurance  underwriting. 

Life  insurance  as  a  profession  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  in  its  high 
purposes  and  achievements,  its  intellectual  scope,  its  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  for  those  who  serve  its  best  interests. 

If  You  do  Not  Know  These  Things,  of  it  You  are  Uninformed. 

The  life. underwriter  sells  the  highest  grade  of  goods;  goods  that 
represent  bonds,  mortgages,  real  estate ;  goods  that  mean  education, 
homes,  life  incomes,  cash  estates  to  others. 

He  comes  in  contact  with  every  reputable  business,  and  thus  has 
opportunities  for  developing  his  resources  and  education. 

He  does  not  have  to  spend  years  in  study  and  large  means  preparing 
for  his  work,  to  be  followed  by  many  more  years  in  waiting  for 
patients,  clients,  customers,  etc.,  as  in  other  lines  of  work,  but  can  seek 
business  in  an  open  field  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  and  ambition. 

Although  the  company  furnishes  the  capital  and  fully  equips  the 
underwriter  for  his  work,  his  business  is  practically  his  own.  He  is 
not  retarded  in  advancement  or  robbed  of  his  position  by  some  office 
favoritism,  restrictions  or  other  unfortunate  conditions. 

As  for  money  making,  the  opportunity  is  limited  only  by  the  under¬ 
writer  himself.  The  following  statistics  show  the  average  earnings  in 


the  over-crowded  professions : 

Physicians .  $1,500 

Ministers .  1,200 

Lawyers .  1.500 

Teachers  (480,000  teachers) .  700 

College  professors  .  1,200 

Journalists  .  1,200 

Musicians  .  1,000 

Architects  .  1,200 

Actors  . 1,800 


.Average  of  nine  professions .  1.275 

Compare  the  average  earnings  of  these  classes  with  those  of  the 
life  underwriter  who  puts  the  same,  or  even  less,  time  and  energjf 
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into  his  work,  and  without  the  investment  of  a  cent  of  capital,  and  you 
will  readily  see  the  splendid  opportunities  this  profession  offers  to  the 
up-to-date  man,  although  he  may  enter  it  without  preparation. 

The  first  business  of  the  Twentieth  century  will  be  that  of  life  in¬ 
surance — no  other  business  is  making  such  wonderful  progress. 
Agency  work  is  necessarily  the  great  training  school  of  life  companies, 
and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  field  men,  on  account  of  the  practical  grasp 
such  men  will  have  of  the  business,  that  companies  will  select  their 
future  officers. 

In  its  field  work  a  company  offers  superior  opportunities  to  wide¬ 
awake  men.  Opportunities  so  great  that  if  the  reader  fully  realized 
their  far-reaching  extent  to  a  man  of  brains,  ability  and  energy,  he 
would  feel  that  the  chance  he  has  dreamed  of  has  at  last  come  to  him. 

If  you  are  a  man  who  does  things,  you  cannot  connect  yourself 
with  any  business  where  the  rewards  and  honors  for  your  labor  will 
be  more  immediate  or  greater  than  with  this  one.  You  are  the  man 
the  company  is  looking  for.  Send  your  address  to-day  and  then  talk 
the  matter  over. 

The  Spectator  Company  will  be  glad  to  receive  inquiries  from  managers  and 
general  agents  regarding  the  issuance  of  this  article  in  leaflet  form. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  OFFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  REPORTS 

From  present  indications  the  year  1905  will  show  a  larger  number 
of  new  ventures  in  the  life  insurance  field  than  for  many  years  past. 
.'Ml  over  the  country  new  companies  are  or.ganizing,  some  of  them  in 
States  where  heretofore  no  old  line  company  has  existed,  and  many 
capitalists  are  showing  their  faith  in  the  future  development  of  the 
business  by  subscribing  liberally  to  the  capital  required  to  success¬ 
fully  launch  these  ihstitutions.  At  the  beginning  of  1905  tbe  several 
Insurance  Departments  reported  ninety-three  United  States  life  in- 
curance  companies  as  being  licensed  under  the  legal  reserve  laws, 
while  on  July  i  the  number  had  increased  to  102,  one  small  concern 
having  retired  in  the  meantime.  In  addition  to  the  number  given 
there  are  four  Canadian  companies  working  in  the  United  States, 
while  a  Prussian  company  has  entered  since  the  first  of  the  year  to 
reinsure  surplus  lines. 

The  active  agent  is  likely  to  meet  nearly  all  of  these  companies  in 
competition  at  some  time  or  another,  and  must  necessarily  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  available  data  regarding  their  financial  condition 
and  business  standing.  Inasmuch  as  no  single  State  Department 
covers  all  these  companies,  in  order  to  obtain  full  information  the 
reports  of  some  twenty-five  States  must  be  consulted.  Such  a  task  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  average  agent,  not  from  any  lack  of  ability  on 
his  part,  but  because  he  cannot  spare  the  time  from  his  arduous  la¬ 
bors.  There  is.  however,  a  work  which  gives  full  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  every  life  insurance  company.  It  is  known  as  the  Compendium  of 
Official  Life  Insurance  Reports,  the  seventeenth  annual  issue  of  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  The  Spectator  Company. 

In  this  work  an  analysis  is  made  of  every  item  of  the  statements  of 
ninety-seven  life  insurance  companies  transacting  business  in  the 
LTnited  States  for  the  two  years  ending  January  i,  1905.  A  series  of 
exhibits,  numbering  fifty-nine  in  all,  shows  thorougbly  the  financial 
standing  and  business  of  the  companies  arranged  in  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  while  a  large  number  of  appropriate  percentages  are  also 
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given.  By  its  use  the  agent  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  cumbersome  library  of  insurance  reports,  and  is  also 
enabled  to  save  much  time  in  looking  up  the  record  of  each  and 
every  company  he  may  meet  in  competition.  The  work  comprises 
Ii6  pages,  is  printed  and  bound  for  pocket  use,  and  sells  at  the  low 
price  of  $1.50  per  copy.  The  care  taken  in  its  compilation  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  accuracy,  while  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  used 
the  work  in  previous  years  is  that  it  saves  many  times  its  cost.  All 
orders  for  this  valuable  compilation  must  be  addressed  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street,  New  York. 

We  present  herewith  one  of  the  exhibits  showing  the  total  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  ninety-three  ordinary  and  industrial  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States,  included  in  the  work,  for  the  year 
1904: 

Aggregates  of  the  Financi.al  Standing  and  Business  for  1904  of 
THE  Ordinary  and  Industrial  Companies  of 
THE  United  States. 


Number  ol  companies 
Capital  stock . 


Ordina^'  Industrial 

Companies.  Companies. 


*  79 

$12,155,930 


$4,764,000 


Income. 

New  premiums . . . 

Renewal  premiums  a . 

Received  for  annuities . 

Total  premium  income . 

Dividends,  interest,  etc.  a . 

Received  for  rents . 

All  other  receipts . 

Total  interest  and  other  income . 

Total  income . 

Expenditures. 

Paid  for  death  losses . 

Paid  for  matured  endowments . 

Annuities  paid . 

Paid  for  surrendered,  lapsed  and  purchased 

policies . 

Dividends  to  policyholders . 

Total  payments  to  policyholders . 

Dividends  to  stockholders . 

Commissions,  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of 

agents . 

Medical  fees,  salaries  and  other  charges  of  em¬ 
ployees . 

All  other  expenses  a . 


67.815,896 

299,470,627 

10,831,598 

16,812,224 

93.049.904 

272,925 

378,118,121 

84,407,674 

8,618,236 

7,309,309 

110,135,053 

8,199,172 

1.770,650 

523.667 

100.335.219 

10,493,489 

478.453.340 

120,628,542 

113,200,315 

25,006,953 

5,964,310 

31,311,224 

306,252 

285,301 

34.989.762 

31,001,061 

2,409,694 

2.577.959 

210,162,401 

542.956 

36.890,430 

373.868 

60.890,435 

30.439,134 

13.639.655 

25,616,843 

5,872,209 

7,400,660 

Total  expenses  ot  management 

Total  expenditures . 

Excess  of  income  over  expenditures. . 

Assets. 

Real  estate  owned . 

Bond  and  mortgage  loans . 

Bonds  owned . 

Stocks  owned . 

Collateral  loans . 

Premium  notes  and  loans . 

Cash  in  office  and  banks . 

Net  deferred  and  unpaid  premiums.. . 
All  other  assets  a . 

Total  admitted  assets . 

Items  not  admitted . 

Liabii.ities. 

Reserve . 

Losses  and  claims  not  paid . 

Claims  resisted . 

Dividends  unpaid . 

All  other  liabilities  a . 

Total  babilities . 

Surplus  to  policyholders . 


100,689,889 

44,085,871 

310,852,290 

80,976,301 

167,601,050 

39,652,241 

148,156,152 

32,718,883 

610,056,310 

61,521,503 

957,620,322 

109,407,529 

159.097.397 

13.485.578 

36,808,112 

5.907.149 

183,249,754 

6,489,025 

88,316,960 

15,710,164 

39.093  896 

6.785.559 

22,050,510 

1,986,195 

2.244.949.383 

254.011,585 

16,901,799 

2,229,015 

1.883,371,741 

217,680, 852 

12,489,213 

694.554 

759.763 

120,025 

4,036,666 

194.523 

46,914,100 

2,207,104 

1.947.571.483 

220,897,058 

297.377.900 

33.114.527 

Policy  Account. 
New  business  written . 

New  business  not  taken . 

New  business  actually  paid  for. . . 

Whole  life  policies  in  force . 

Endowment  policies  in  force . 

All  other  policies  in  force  a . 


t  Policies 
I  Amount 


Total  insurance  in  force. 


<  Policies 
"  (  Amount 
Total  assets  (including  non-admitted  items) 
Total  surplus  (including  non-admitted  items) 


1,196,376 

1,990,205,121 

193.872,133 

1,796,332,988 

6,767,197,991 

2,726,479,127 

918,401,220 


5,208,441 

10,412,078,338 

2,261,851,182 

314,279,699 


4,264,817 

613.434.546 


15.674.114 

2.135.859.103 

256,240,600 

35.343.542 


a  Where  the  various  items  of  a  few  companies’ statements  have  not  lieen  classified,  the 
total  amounts  have  been  included  in  these  aggregates. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  RESOLUTION. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  an  application  under  conditions  that 
were  decidedly  novel  for  me.  I  was  canvassing  in  a  small  country 
town,  and  while  visiting  with  our  old  policyholders  they  occasionally 
suggested  the  name  of  a  prosperous  farmer  who  might  be  interested 

in  insurance.  In  this  manner  I  got  hold  of  the  name  of  a  Mr.  P - , 

and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  one  or  two  interviews  with  him 
in  town.  But  like  a  great  many  farmers  he  did  not  read  much  and 
was  rather  slow  of  understanding.  I  tried  on  two  occasions  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  make  a  decision,  but  each  time  he  wanted  to  “think  it 
over.”  He  had  friends  and  relatives  who  were  insured  in  our  com¬ 
pany  and  he  had  talked  with  them,  and  they  had  evidently  urged  him 
to  take  a  policy.  He  was  in  a  state  of  conviction  and  apparently  ready 
to  sign  an  application,  but  he  hesitated.  After  my  last  ineffectual 
interview  I  waited  two  days,  and  then  determined  that  I  would  decide 
the  matter  myself.  When  a  prospect  has  reached  the  critical  stage 
of  being  almost  persuaded,  he  is  a  source  of  much  uneasiness  and  even 
annoyance  to  the  agent.  He  divides  the  agent’s  attention,  destroys  his 
power  of  concentration,  and  he  must  be  written  or  given  up.  I  could 
not  properly  look  after  my  other  prospects  while  this  farmer  was 
keeping  me  in  suspense,  and  so  I  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax. 
He  lived  about  half  a  mile  in  the  country,  and  I  walked  out  to  his 
farm  one  afternoon.  I  found  him  in  the  cornfield,  and  at  the  moment  I 
came  up  he  was  just  resting  his  horse.  I  climbed  over  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  after  breaking  the  ice  with 
a  remark  or  two  about  the  crops  I  reverted  to  the  matter  that  was 
unsettled  between  us.  He  said  little,  but  I  saw  that  I  would  have  to 
help  him  make  up  his  mind.  I  took  out  an  application  blank  and 
began  to  ask  him  the  usual  questions.  He  answered  them  without 
surprise  or  protest,  named  his  wife  as  beneficiary,  and  when  I  handed 
him  my  fountain  pen  he  signed.  I  had  investigated  him  carefully, 
and  knew  that  he  had  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  I  didn’t 
have  any  blank  checks  with  me,  but  I  had  some  notes  and  I  filled  out 
one  for  sixty  days,  and  then  explained  to  him  that  he  could  have  the 
benefit  of  the  discount  if  he  would  call  at  my  hotel  in  a  day  or  two 
and  take  up  the  note.  He  was  of  a  thrifty  and  frugal  disposition  and 
had  saved  his  money  by  the  penny.  He  was  pleased  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  saving  something,  and  he  readily  signed  the  note.  In  due  time 
he  also  called  and  cashed  it.  I  had  to  face  a  number  of  small  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  case,  and  I  had  to  decide  them  firmly  and  quickly  or  lose 
everything.  Not  being  accustomed  to  writing  applications  in  corn¬ 
fields  with  the  wind  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  I  had  brought  nothing  with 
me  that  would  serve  as  a  rest  for  my  hand.  I  was  compelled  to  use 
my  rate  book,  and  as  it  was  about  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  I  had  to  make  numerous  shifts  in  order  to  have  something  solid 
to  write  on.  The  top  of  a  fence  post  served  as  an  impromptu  desk. 
The  applicant  had  money  in  the  bank,  but  I  had  no  blank  checks.  He 
would  certainly  have  a  good  excuse  for  not  signing  a  note  under  the 
circumstances,  and  I  had  to  anticipate  that  by  holding  out  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  the  slight  discount.  Although  it  is  rather  parenthetical,  I 
might  add  that  our  company  has  ruled  that  giving  the  applicant  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  legal  discount  is  not  a  violation  of  our  anti¬ 
rebate  contract.  It  must,  however,  be  done  in  good  faith  and  not  as  a 
method  of  giving  “something  off.” 

The  lesson  of  such  an  experience  is,  of  course,  that  there  are  no 
particular  times  and  places  for  writing  applications.  Not  absolutely, 
but  practically,  all  times  and  all  places  are  proper  to  the  insurance 
agent.  One  of  the  largest  personal  writers  in  the  United  States 
carries  a  note-book  with  him,  and  if  he  attends  a  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance,  and  arrives  a  little  early,  he  glances  over  the  audience,  and  if 
he  sees  any  persons  whose  names  have  not  occurred  to  him  before 
he  makes  a  record.  He  does  his  work  quietly  and  never  offends 
against  propriety,  but  he  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  an  insurance 
agent,  and  he  is  always  on  the  alert  for  opportunities.  For  myself,  I 
am  always  earnestly  in  pursuit  of  my  own  interests,  and  I  often  serve 
my  own  purpose  best  by  doing  some  substantial  service  for  others, 
but  my  main  business  is  personal  success.  Under  all  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  look  over  an  assembly  of 
persons  without  considering  the  possibilities  of  personal  profit  that 
might  present  themselves.  I  believe  that  every  man  who  wishes  to 
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succeed  should  cultivate  that  feeling.  Policyholders  do  not  belong 
to  a  special  class  and  are  not  restricted  to  a  particular  locality.  They 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Every  man  who  makes  money,  who  is 
healthy  and  of  good  habits  is  a  possible  applicant,  and  he  may  be 
found  on  the  street,  in  the  office  or  in  the  cornfield.  An  agent  should 
keep  that  ever  in  mind. 

A  further  lesson  is  that  of  meeting  obstacles.  There  is  a  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  “The  slothful  man  saith  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way.” 
Perhaps  it  is  not  always  the  slothful,  but  it  is  at  least  the  unre¬ 
sourceful  man  who  finds  the  lion  in  the  way.  If  a  thing  can  be  done 
at  all  it  can  be  done  now  unless  it  is  hindered  by  the  law  of  natural 
development.  Obstacles  are  often  internal,  rather  internal  than  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  to  overcome  many  hindrances  means  merely  a  change  in 
the  way  of  thinking.  I  should  prefer  to  write  applications  in  an 
elegant  office  and  at  a  mahogany  desk,  but  that  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  emergency  demanded  it  I  would  write  one  in  a  sewer. 
In  any  event,  I  always  follow  the  maxim  to  “strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot,”  and  there  is  no  sounder  philosophy  than  that  for  the  in¬ 
surance  agent.  I  write  an  application  now  if  I  can. 

There  is  one  other  lesson  from  this  experience,  and  it  has  been 
emphasized  ever  since  the  world  began,  but  we  still  need  to  learn  it 
over  and  over.  It  is  that  we  do  too  much  talking.  I  don’t  know  what 
purpose  it  serves  unless  it  is  that  we  build  up  courage  by  it.  hut  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  often  not  necessary  for  practical  ends.  A  score  of  times  I 
have  made  elaborate  explanations  and  eloquent  appeals  to  pro.spects 
with  the  hope  of  getting  a  favorable  expression  from  them,  but  have 
failed.  Finally,  I  have  simply  written  the  applications,  either  without 
their  encouragement  or  in  the  face  of  a  protest,  and  I  always  felt 
that  I  could  have  done  it  sooner  if  I  had  tried.  I  was  working  for 
the  application  anyhow,  so  why  should  I  have  been  extravagant  with 
my  energy  and  learning  when  I  could  have  accomplished  my  purpose 
in  half  the  time  by  a  vigorous  resolution? 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  practical  suggestion  for  building  up  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  I  will  conclude.  The  courage  to  “make”  persons  do 
things  is  not  assumed  like  a  garment.  It  is  not  put  on  like  a  coat  or 
hat.  It  is  conferred  by  an  insight  into  human  character,  and  this  in¬ 
sight  is  sometimes  a  pure  gift,  but  more  often  it  is  developed  by  prac¬ 
tice.  As  I  have  made  a  kind  of  art  out  of  it  myself  I  will  describe  my 
method : 

First,  I  began  by  confining  myself  to  my  own  class.  I  was  not 
born  a  banker  or  a  millionaire,  and  I  do  not  write  $100,000  policies 
every  day.  I  feel  a  trifle  depressed  in  the  presence  of  great  wealth, 
and  if  I  win  a  rich  man  I  do  it  with  diplomacy  rather  than  by  as¬ 
sault.  I  began  to  build  up  my  resolution  by  making  an  invoice  of  my 
limitations. 

Second,  I  studied  my  prospects  carefully  before  I  approached  them, 
and  I  decided  that  certain  ones  were  inferior  to  me  in  courage  and 
staying  powers.  Whenever  I  was  confident  that  I  was  stronger  than 
a  prospect  I  practiced  on  him.  I  told  him  that  he  ought  to  do  so-and- 
so,  and  that  I  could  not  permit  him  to  refuse.  I  simply  would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer.  I  pretended  to  be  surprised  that  anyone 
should  hesitate  about  such  a  matter.  I  always  acted  as  if  I  was 
partially  joking  in  order  to  relieve  the  aggressiveness  of  any  sting,  but 
I  insisted  upon  action  with  my  whole  force,  and  I  have  overridden  all 
objections  and  scruples  by  mere  impudence  and  assertion.  Finding 
myself  the  stronger  in  such  contests  I  simply  had  no  mercy  on  my 
victim.  Success  in  this  practice  gradually  strengthened  me,  and  I 
built  up  a  reserve  force  which  I  was  able  to  use  when  all  ordinary 
methods  failed.  In  my  social  relations  I  often  hear  of  small  dilemmas 
which  my  friends  or  acquaintances  have  gotten  into.  Something  is  to 
be  done  and  someone  is  stubborn.  I  frequently  volunteer  my  services 
in  such  cases  merely  to  build  up  my  resolution.  As  I  have  nothing  at 
stake  I  am  not  troubled  by  doubts,  and  I  plunge  in  with  a  hardihood 
that  sweeps  the  obstacle  out  of  the  road.  I  enjoy  a  personal  victory 
of  this  kind  even  when  it  does  not  bring  me  any  financial  returns,  and 
I  find  that  it  strengthens  me  for  my  practical  efforts.  Inevitably,  I 
sometimes  fail  in  these  missionary  undertakings,  but  even  then  I  usu¬ 
ally  find  that  I  have  been  helped  by  the  attempt. 

To  the  agent  who  feels  a  lack  of  vigor  and  rigor,  I  suggest  my 
plan.  Let  him  begin  on  a  humble  scale  and  practice  on  every  mortal 
that  he  thinks  weaker  than  himself,  and  in  time  he  will  build  up  a 
reserve  energy  that  will  be  worth  dollars  to  him. 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  SHORTSIGHTEDNESS. 

“The  most  tiresome  proposition  that  I  ever  encountered,”  said  a  life 
agent  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  “was  a  man  who  made  his  wife 
walk  four  miles  across  the  city  from  the  railroad  station  to  their 
home  on  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip,  the  honeymoon  having 
been  spent  visiting  relatives  where  it  didn’t  cost  anything. 

“I  don’t  think  I  ever  called  upon  a  man  so  many  times  as  I  did 
this  one  before  landing  him,  and  then  it  was  only  for  a  $1000  policy — 
ordinary  life. 

“Say :  that  man  is  a  nectarine.  He  holds  a  good  position  in  the 
city  and  draws  a  good  salary ;  but  he  lunches  every  day  on  a  one-cent 
banana  from  an  Italian  push  cart,  or  utilizes  a  free  lunch  place,  where 
he  orders  ginger  ale — for  he  don’t  drink  strong  liquors — just  to  pave 
the  way  to  the  free  lunch  counter. 

“I  presented  the  case  to  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  just  mar¬ 
ried,  and  should  provide  for  his  wife  and  prospective  family  in  the 
event  of  his  untimely  dissolution.  As  a  wise  proposition,  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him,  but  he  disliked  the  idea  of  putting  money  where  it 
would  ‘do  him  no  good  while  he  lived.’ 

“As  an  alternative,  I  suggested  an  endowment  policy ;  but  that 
cost  too  much,  and  he  wasn’t  cock  sure  that  he  would  live  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Well,  I  kept  at  work  on  him  on  the  endowment 
idea,  and  got  him  where  I  thought  he  was  surely  good  for  a  $5000 
policy.  In  fact,  he  gave  me  an  application  for  that  amount,  but  at  the 
last  moment  he  balked  on  paying  over  so  much  money  for  the  first 
premium.  I  suggested  that  he  might  give  a  premium  note,  if  he  pre¬ 
ferred  that  to  paying  cash  down. 

“He  rather  liked  that  idea,  but  when  he  asked  if  he  would  have  to 
pay  interest  on  the  note,  and  being  informed  that  he  would,  he  stopped 
again,  finally  agreeing  to  take  a  $5000  policy  and  give  his  note  for  the 
first  year’s  premium  if  I  would  throw  off  the  interest. 

“I  told  him  that  I  could  not  do  that ;  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  pay 
the  interest  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  that  I  couldn’t  afford  to  do 
that. 

“So,  after  a  few  more  days’  delay  he  took  out  a  regular  life  policy 
for  $1000. 

“This  man  had  some  money  invested  in  a  fishing  schooner.  That 
winter  she  had  hard  luck,  and  had  her  masts  blown  out  of  her,  so  that 
she  had  to  be  almost  entirely  re-rigged — a  tremendously  expensive 
thing.  When  I  saw  him  next  he  almost  cried  over  having  had  to  share 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  schooner.  She  had  been  only  a  bill  of 
expense  to  him.  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  invested  the  money  in  endowment  insurance ;  but  he 
felt  too  poor  to  take  more  insurance  then.  That  was  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  and  he  is  still  limping  along,  hoarding  every  cent  of  actual  cash 
he  can  get  hold  of,  and,  to  all  appearances,  good  for  thirty  years  more 
of  life. 

“Instead  of  being  in  a  position,  ten  years  hence,  to  draw  $5000  or 
$10,000  from  matured  endowments,  he  has  a  thousand  dollar  policy, 
payable  at  death,  and  if  he  lives  thirty  years  longer  he  won’t  be  able 
to  hoard  half  of  the  latter  sum,  by  small  savings,  for  his  income  has 
not  only  not  increased,  but  his  position  is  becoming  less  and  less  im¬ 
portant  every  year,  with  no  chance  of  advancement;  and  he  knows 
nothing  about  any  other  kind  of  business.” 


A  FRATERNALIST  CONVERTED. 

A  young  man,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  “holds  down”  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  United  States  custom  house,  has  just  received  a  “jar”  equaled 
only  by  what  might  follow  a  visit  of  a  treasury  department  general 
agent  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

He  is  a  certificateholder  in  a  fraternal  beneficiary  corporation, 
which  has  just  advanced  its  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  a 
hardship  to  many  of  the  old  members,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
new  rate  fixed  at  their  attained  age. 

At  the  new  rate,  this  man  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  trifle  less  than 
he  has  been  paying,  but  he  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  he  lives  to 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  if  the  order  continues  to  exist  as  long  as  that, 
the  chill  which  he  will  receive  will  compare  with  what  the  present 
sixty-four-year-old  members  are  at  present  experiencing  as  liquid  air 
is  to  ice. 

Not  being  able  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  would  live 
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that  long,  he  decided  to  gamble  on  his  prospects  of  life,  to  continue  to 
pay  his  assessments  in  the  order,  but  to  seek  protection  in  an  old  line 
insurance  company.  He  has  suddenly  realized  the  difference  between 
temporary  insurance,  in  which  nothing  can  be  guaranteed,  and  per¬ 
manent  insurance  which  is  absolutely  secure,  in  which  a  policy  is 
as  safe  and  as  sure  an  asset  as  a  government  bond — absolutely  sure 
to  be  paid  at  maturity,  according  to  all  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

But  he  wanted  to  look  into  the  matter  himself.  He  didn’t  want  to 
“be  bothered  with  an  insurance  agent,’’  but  he  wanted  an  agent’s  rate¬ 
book  so  that  he  could,  by  bimself,  study  tbe  rates  and  contracts  of  the 
various  leading  life  companies.  Through  a  mutual  friend,  a  life  agent 
lent  him  a  rate-book,  and  he  of  the  fraternal,  being  in  a  statistical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government,  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  figures  to 
understand  the  details  in  the  rate-book.  The  agent  is  a  good  man  in 
his  business,  and  lent  every  assistance,  e.xplaining  the  different  con¬ 
tracts  and  rates  of  each  company  impartially. 

The  custom  house  man  satisfied  himself  by  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  the  matter,  and  his  study  of  the  rate-hook  resulted  in  his  fi.xing 
upon  tw'O  or  three  companies  between  which  he  had  no  particular 
choice. 

Incidentally,  he  was  advised  to,  if  in  doubt,  insure  in  tbe  Quill 
Mutual,  and  the  competent  agent,  as  might  be  expected,  secured  the 
business. 

But  the  point  of  this  case  is,  that  here  was  a  man  who  wanted  to 
study  rates  and  contracts  himself  and  to  be  left  alone  while  he  did 
it,  and  he  was  competent  to  do  so. 

The  agent  left  him  alone — but  not  so  mucb  alone  that  he  lost 
“touch”  with  him.  The  agent  knew  that  if  he  jumped  at  this  man  he 
wouldn’t  get  his  application. 

It  was  a  case  of  the  iron  hand  within  the  velvet  glove. 

HOW  MUCH  ARE  YOU  WORTH? 

“Foot  up  your  assets,”  said  the  life  agent,  “subtract  your  liabilities 
on  a  cash  sale  basis,  and  you  will  know  just  how  much  you  are  worth 
to-day.  Deduct  your  business  and  personal  expenses,  deduct  the 
amount  that  would  be  buried  with  you.  The  balance  is  income,  less 
shrinkage  and  possible  cost  of  collection.  It  is  apt  to  look  sort  of 
skinny  when  compared  with  to-day's  living  expenses. 

“Any  fool  knows  that  his  life,  and  perhaps  his  income,  may  be  cut 
off  in  a  night,  while  living  expenses  go  right  on. 

“Now,  what  are  a  man’s  chances  of  achieving  business  success? 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  representatives  of  Bradstreets,  located 
in  90,000  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
find  that,  year  after  year,  about  twenty  per  cent  of  more  than  a  million 
and  a  third  business  concerns— corporations,  firms  and  individuals — 
either  fail  outright  or  fail  to  succeed.  ' 

“Thus,  annually,  250,000  concerns  are  wiped  off  the  books. 

'‘Statistics  show  that  ninety-five  per  cent  fail  to  save  a  competence 
out  of  business  earnings  for  old  age  or  dependents. 

“Does  anyone  know  of  a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  investing 
to-day’s  savings  in  a  life  insurance  policy  of  some  form?” 

THE  WISCONSIN  SURPLUS  LAW. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Zeno  M.  Host  of  Wisconsin  has  notified 
the  life  insurance  companies  operating  in  that  State  of  the  amended 
law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  surplus,  which  went  into  effect  on 
June  24.  The  section  as  amended  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1952.  F.very  life  insurance  corporation  doing  business  in 
this  State  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  or  the  members  of 
whicb  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  surplus  funds  thereof,  may  make 
distribution  of  such  surplus  as  they  may  have  accumulated  annually, 
or  once  in  two,  three,  four  or  five  years  as  the  directors  thereof  may 
from  time  to  time  determine.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
surplus  to  be  distributed  there  shall  be  reserved  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  aggregate  net  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies,  said  value 
to  be  computed  by  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  with 
interest  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  hereafter  permit  any  such  corporation  to 
defer  the  distribution,  apportionment  or  accounting  of  surplus  to 
policyholders  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  and  on  all  policies, 
hereafter  outstanding,  under  the  conditions  of  which  the  actual  dis¬ 
tribution  is  provided  for  at  a  definite  or  fixed  period,  the  apportioned 
surplus  shall  be  carried  as  a  liability  to  the  class  of  policies  on  which 
the  same  was  accumulated. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  that  part  of  the  section  providing  that 


an  accounting  of  surplus  must  not  be  deferred  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years.  The  Commissioner  gives  the  following  as  his  interpretation 
of  the  law : 

On  all  policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  from  and  after  June  24,  1905,  life  insurance  companies  transacting 
business  therein  must  distribute,  apportion,  or  make  an  accounting  of 
surplus  annually  or  once  in  two,  three,  four  or  five  years.  It  is  not 
contended  that  distribution,  apportionment  or  accounting  means  pay 
over,  but  that  each  policyholder  shall  be  credited  with  his  equitable 
share  of  the  surplus  and  such  apportioned  surplus  carried  as  a  lia¬ 
bility,  which,  in  the  event  of  death,  shall  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary 
with  the  face  of  the  policy,  and  in  the  event  of  lapse  shall  be  given 
to  the  insurer  in  cash  or  insurance.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
essential  distribution,  for  once  an  equity  is  acquired  in  surplus  dis¬ 
tributed  or  apportioned,  there  can  be  no  confiscation  of  such  acquired 
equity. 

Companies  are  requested  to  file  with  the  Department  a  statement 
that  they  will  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  amended  section, 
specifying  also  which  of  the  periods  of  distribution  named  the  com¬ 
pany  selects. 


A  MODEL  LETTER. 

A  life  insurance  broker,  a  successful  solicitor  of  life  insurance^ 
writes  a  letter  to  an  old  client  from  whom  he  has  been' soliciting  ad¬ 
ditional  insurance,  which  is  a  model  for  life  agents  in  general,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  conciseness  and  clearness  of  wording,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  perfect  frankness  and  honesty. 

In  quoting  the  letter  the  figures  and  the  names  of  the  companies  are» 
of  course,  eliminated.  They  are  clear  and  convincing,  so  plain  that 
any  layman  can  understand  them  clearly : 

De.\r  Sir: — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  guarantee  values 
between  two  different  companies. 

The  inclosed  figures  are  guaranteed,  and  all  guesses,  red  ink  and 
yellow  paper  have  been  eliminated. 

The  dividends  in  either  company  are  contingent  upon  the  earnings, 
and  the  only  data  from  which  we  may  predict  future  results  is  the 
present  and  the  past. 

I  have  never  solicited  your  business  on  the  score  of  friendship,  but 
on  the  basis  that  I  could  save  you  money,  and  I  send  you  the  inclosed 
comparisons  simply  to  substantiate  my  statement.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  strength  of  any  company,  but  the  fact  of  my  proposition  coming 
from  a  company  more  secure  makes  it  none  the  less  valuable. 

'Very  truly  yours, 


PROCRASTINATION  DOES  NOT  PAY. 

A  young  business  man,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  $600,  was  solicited 
by  an  agent  of  a  well-known  company. 

He  was  accustomed  to  live  up  to  his  income,  as  he  informed  the 
agent  in  the  course  of  his  many  calls  upon  him,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  keep  putting  him  off. 

Finally,  one  day,  he  said  to  the  agent:  “You  have  treated  me 
well,  and  you  have  been  patient.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  take  a  good 
insurance — for  I  save  no  part  of  my  salary.  Come  and  see  me  in 
July,  and  I  will  take  a  policy.” 

That  was  in  February.  Early  in  .April,  while  coming  to  the  city 
from  his  home  one  morning,  the  first  line  that  caught  the  agent’s  eye 
in  the  morning  paper,  was  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  young 
business  man. 

The  moral  is  plain.  Don’t  wait.  Insure  now. 

THE  CENSUS  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  now  engaged  in  taking  the  census. 

Among  the  questions,  wise  and  otherwise,  asked  concerning  adult 
male  citizens  is:  “Do  you  carry  life  insurance?” 

The  entry  is  checked  with  an  ‘‘R,”  if  the  insurance  is  in  regular 
companies,  and  with  an  “F”  if  fraternal. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  arising  from  being  able  to  use  the 
personal  experience  argument,  as  set  forth  in  our  issue  of  June  8, 
L.  Samuel,  manager  of  the  Equitable  Life  for  Portland,  Ore.,  sends 
us  a  picture  of  three  generations  insured  in  one  company.  Father, 
son  and  grandchild  are  all  insured,  and  inasmuch  as  two  of  the  three 
are  active  life  insurance  workers,  they  can  continually  show  in, 
soliciting  that  they  prove  their  faith  by  their  works. 
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New  York,  Thursday,  August  3,  1905. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMMENT. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  life  insurance  companies  have  been 
steadily  adding  to  the  amount  of  trust  funds  held  by  them  on  behalf 
of  the  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries.  From  the  time  dividends 
were  first  declared  on  policies,  more  or  less  policyholders  have  allowed 
the  amounts  due  them  to  remain  with  the  companies,  subject  to  payment 
as  desired,  and  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  companies  operating  in 
New  York  held  $4,186,328  of  such  dividends,  nearly  one-third  of 
which  was  in  one  company.  That  amount  is  reported  as  a  liability 
and  shows  an  increase  over  1903  of  $428,872.  The  amounts  appor¬ 
tioned  for  dividends  to  be  paid  in  the  current  and  subsequent  years 
aggregate  $75,441,355,  the  bulk  of  which  is  carried  as  a  liability,  the 
gain  for  the  year  in  this  item  being  $6,173,338.  Another  item  of  lia¬ 
bility  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  trust  fund,  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  promises  to  amount  to  a  very  large  sum  in  future  years, 
is  that  providing  for  the  payment  of  instalments  to  beneficiaries  in¬ 
stead  of  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  maturity  of  the  policies.  This  now 
amounts  to  $10,600,726  as  against  $8,673,338  a  year  ago,  exclusive  of 
the  payments  due  under  continuous  instalment  policies,  the  present 
values  of  which  are  included  in  the  annuity  reserves  and  are  not  given 
separately.  The  following  shows  the  rank  of  the  companies  in  these 
several  items  as  of  December  31,  1904;  Dividends  due  and  unpaid: 
Connecticut  Mutual,  $1,362,248;  Equitable  of  New  York,  $540,900; 
Northwestern  Mutual,  $406,937;  New  York  Life,  $379,672;  Mutual 
Benefit,  $294,220;  New,  England,  $179,077;  Mutual  of  New  York, 
$174,388;  Penn  Mutual,  $155,700;  Massachusetts  Mutual,  $121,911; 
^tna  Life,  $85,334  ;Metropolitan,  $74,324;  Provident  Life  and  Trust, 
$72,807 ;  Prudential,  $70,880 ;  State  Mutual,  $65,633 ;  Germania,  $52,- 
084;  John  Hancock,  $49,026;  Union  Central,  $21,728;  Manhattan,  $19,- 
795;  National  of  Vermont,  $14,772;  Mutual  Reserve,  $12,568;  United 
States,  $7550;  Union  Mutual,  $6089;  Home  Life,  $5652;  Connecticut 
General,  $3135;  State  Life,  $2286;  Provident  Savings,  $2185;  Fidelity 
Mutual,  $2121;  Travelers,  $1202;  Michigan  Mutual,  $543;  Berkshire, 
$517;  Columbian  National,  $44.  Dividends  apportioned  or  set  aside  for 
future  distribution:  New  York  Life,  $32,326,438;  Northwestern  Mu¬ 
tual,  $25,780,689;  Union  Central,  $5,206,503;  Penn  Mutual,  $4,320,594; 
Mutual  of  New  York,  $2,900,000;  Germania,  $2,005,885;  Home  Life, 
$1,290,036  (dividend  endowment  fund)  ;  Aitna  Life,  $713,292;  National 
of  Vermont,  $282,705  (life  rate  endowment  fund)  ;  Massachuetts 
Mutual,  $258,302;  Connecticut  General,  $I53.950;  State  Mutual,  $98,- 
329;  New  England,  $84,047;  John  Hancock,  $76,094;  Prudential,  $16,- 
803;  Phoenix  Mutual,  $8914;  Mutual  Reserve,  $7774-  Supplementary 
contracts  not  involving  life  contingencies,  present  value:  Travelers, 
$1,896,465;  New  York  Life,  $1,518,463;  Equitable  of  New  York,  $1,- 
371.935;  Mutual  of  New  York,  $1,290,000;  Northwestern  Mutual, 
$788,354;  Mutual  Benefit,  $517,265;  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  $270,- 
910;  Union  Central,  $256,796;  Massachusetts  Mutual,  $220,000;  Pru¬ 
dential.  $206,307;  John  Hancock,  $176,176;  Fidelity  Mutual,  $136,730; 
New  England,  $109,438;  ^tna  Life,  $82,752;  National  of  Vermont, 
$68,611;  Security  Mutual,  $65,967:  State  Mutual,  $54,816;  United 
States,  $52,647;  Home  Life,  $49,088;  Metropolitan,  $40,864;  Provident 
Savings,  $30,417;  Union  Mutual,  $27,797;  Phoenix  Mutual,  $26,839; 


Germania  Life,  $24,277;  Michigan  Mutual,  $11,597;  Pacific  Mutual, 
$7600;  Connecticut  General,  $4174. 

***** 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  persons  carrying 
insurance  on  their  lives  are  underinsured,  the  overinsured  being  com¬ 
paratively  few.  Hundreds  of  agents  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  properly  sized  up  their  prospects,  for  while  they  have  often 
succeeded  in  placing  a  policy  on  an  individual,  some  brighter  agent  has 
come  along  a  little  later  and  added  to  the  line  carried,  finding  that  the 
man  can  afford  to  carry  more  insurance.  The  first  business  of  an 
agent  in  considering  a  man  as  a  prospect  should  be  to  find  out  how 
much  he  can  afford  to  invest  in  the  protection  of  life  insurance.  The 
size  of  the  premium  is  very  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  and  while  a  man  might,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  think 
$5000  or  $10,000  too  much  for  him  to  carry,  if  he  were  asked  to  pay 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  would  promptly  concede  his  ability  to  lay  aside  that  sum  annually. 
The  main  question  therefore  to  consider  in  approaching  a  man  is  not 
the  size  of  the  policy,  but  the  amount  he  can  afford  to  pay.  In  other 
words,  talk  premium  in  hundreds  instead  of  policy  in  thousands. 
Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  man  to  state  how  much  he  can  afford 
to  set  aside  each  year  for  investment,  without  depriving  himself  or 
family  of  the  necessities  of  life,  the  amount  of  the  policy  can  then  be 
stated,  and  in  many  instances  the  prospect  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  insurance  his  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  will  pur¬ 
chase.  An  agent  making  life  insurance  his  life  work  should  first  see- 
that  those  he  insures  have  all  they  can  pay  for,  and  then  keep  constant 
track  of  those  he  insures  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  urge  them  to  keep- 
their  insurance  up  to  the  maximum  they  can  afford  to  carry  until  the- 
necessity  for  protection  for  dependents  decreases. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

A  striking  object  lesson  is  afforded  the  young  men  of  the  country 
at  this  time  which  should  not  fail  to  be  enforced  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  level-premium  companies.  After  paying  assessments  for  a 
number  of  years  the  old  members  of  one  of  the  largest  fraternal' 
orders  of  the  country  are  suddenly  informed  that  they  must  hereafter 
pay  a  very  much  higher  rate.  This  simply  means  that  for  years  they 
have  not  paid  the  real  cost  of  their  insurance,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
order  has  paid  its  claims  promptly,  and  without  discount,  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  older  members  have  been  met  by  overpayment  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  fraternity.  It  is  a  great  step  in  advance  when 
a  fraternal  order  gives  its  members  to  understand  that  they  must  pay 
individually  the  actual  cost  of  their  insurance,  but  the  hardship  it  en¬ 
tails  on  old  and  in  many  cases  disabled  members  is  regretable.  In 
the  controversy  that  has  arisen  over  the  new  rates  submitted  by  this 
order,  it  is  the  old  men  who  have  fought  most  vigorously  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration,  because  they  realize  that  while  they  have  contributed  to 
the  payment  of  claims  of  thousands  in  past  years,  it  is  going  to  be 
much  harder  for  them  to  keep  up  their  certificates  in  future.  What 
are  the  young  men  going  to  do  about  it?  The  new  plan  is  easier  for 
them  than  the  old  until  they  reach  a  given  age,  and  then  they  will  be 
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-called  upon  to  pay  a  largely  increased  rate,  provided  the  order  sur¬ 
vives  its  present  troubles.  Insurance  at  cost  Is  a  very  attractive  rally¬ 
ing  cry,  so  long  as  that  cost  is  low,  but  loses  its  glamor  when  the  cost 
reaches  a  high  figure.  The  only  way  to  make  sure  that  one  will  not 
have  to  pay  more  for  his  insurance  as  he  grows  older  is  to  take  a  level 
premium  policy,  where  the  increased  cost  of  the  later  years  of  life  is 
provided  for  by  overpayments  in  the  early  years,  aided  by  the  interest 
factor.  The  young  man  with  an  average  life  expectancy  will  find  such 
insurance  much  cheaper  in  the  end  than  any  fraternal  plan. 

SOLVING  AN  UNUSUAL  PROBLEM. 

'By  a  Western  Agent. 

Some,  months  ago  I  decided  to  solicit  a  prominent  business  man 
whose  name  had  long  been  familiar  to  me,  but  whom  I  had  never 
■seen.  I  called  at  his  office  and  he  received  me  pleasantly  and  even 
•cordially,  but  I  was  seized  with  a  curious  hesitation,  which,  so  far  as 
practical  effects  were  concerned,  amounted  to  paralysis.  He  looked 
large  and  impressive  and  unapproachable,  and  I  was- unable  to  present 
my  business  in  any  coherent  manner.  Finding  my  resolution  at  such 
a  low  ebb,  I  did  not  talk  insurance.  I  contrived  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  was  merely  prospecting  and  not  making  a  serious  canvass,  and 
made  my  e.xit.  Some  time  after  that  I  happened  to  obtain  a  seat  next 
to  him  at  lunch.  We  had  a  pleasant  chat,  and  I  was  astonished  to  notice 
how  he  had  lost  in  dignity  and  impressiveness.  Compared  with  my 
former  feeling  about  him,  he  seemed  to  have  shriveled  almost  to 
nothing.  He  seemed  as  ordinary  an  individual  as  I  had  ever  met,  and 
I  thought  I  should  never  again  have  any  difficulty  in  approaching  him. 
He  was  so  friendly  and  so  ready  to  converse  at  the  lunch  that  I  even 
began  to  have  some  visions  of  his  signature  as  it  might  appear  on  a 
large  application.  However,  I  did  not  immediately  call  upon  him  at 
his  office.  Other  matters  demanded  my  attention,  and  some  time 
passed  before  I  again  interviewed  him.  Wlien  I  did  so  I  was  again 
surprised  and  perplexed  to  find  that  I  could  make  no  more  headway 
than  I  did  at  the  first  interview.  I  was  attacked  by  the  same  hesi¬ 
tation,  the  same  paralyzing  feeling  of  his  unapproachableness,  and  I 
had  to  exert  my  ingenuity  to  escape  without  exposing  my  embarrass¬ 
ment.  This  second  attack  of  stage  fright  occupied  my  thoughts  dur¬ 
ing  moments  of  leisure  for  the  next  few  weeks.  What  was  responsible 
for  it  and  how  could  I  throw  it  off?  I  had  become  intimidated  by  my 
second  failure  and  felt  certain  that  another  visit  would  only  bring 
about  a  similar  result.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  step  into  the  man’s  office 
and  out  again,  and  any  further  eccentricities  of  this  kind  on  my  part 
might  hopelessly  prejudice  my  case.  However,  considerable  reflection 
•on  the  problem  did  not  solve  it,  and  I  allowed  it  to  rest  for  awhile. 
One  day  I  saw  my  prospect  on  the  street  at  some  distance  from  his 
office.  This  time  he  appeared  even  smaller  and  less  imposing  than  he 
had  at  lunch,  and  I  wondered  what  on  earth  there  was  about  him  that 
so  appalled  me  in  his  office.  If  he  had  suddenly  declined  from  man¬ 
hood  to  boyhood  he  could  not  have  fallen  any  lower  in  my  estimation. 
As  he  recognized  me  with  a  friendly  wave  of  his  hand,  I  could  scarcely 
resist  the  temptation  to  solicit  him  on  the  spot.  But  caution  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  had  better  not  be  so  ready  to  trust  appearances.  I  had 
failed  twice  and  I  knew  that  if  I  did  so  a  third  time  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  resign  for  good.  I  continued  to  revolve  the  problem,  and  one  day 
I  again  met  him  at  lunch.  After  it  was  over  and  I  was  walking  to¬ 
ward  my  office,  all  at  once  the  explanation  came  to  me.  In  calling  at 
the  prospect’s  office  I  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  and 
magnificence  of  his  belongings.  He  owned  a  splendid  office  building 
and  his  own  apartments  were  fitted  up  with  the  finest  mahogany  fur¬ 
niture.  As  I  am  not  quite  a  millionaire  myself,  his  wealth  and  mag¬ 
nificence  made  me  feel  poor  and  little.  I  had  no  conscious  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  but  I  no  sooner  entered  his  large  and  imposing  build¬ 
ing  than  the  very  atmosphere  began  to  shrivel  me  up.  I  felt  so 
mean  and  insignificant  that  I  might  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  writing  an  application  if  I  had  been  invited  to  do  it.  As  soon  as 
I  learned  what  the  trouble  was  with  myself  I  set  about  overcoming  it. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  walk  through  the  prospect’s  fine  office 
building  as  often  as  I  found  it  convenient.  Presently  its  impressive¬ 
ness  began  to  wear  off,  and  it  appeared  pretty  much  like  other  build¬ 
ings.  By  a  little  management  I  met  the  prospect  more  often  at  lunch, 
and  I  took  pains  to  study  his  character  and  disposition,  and  to  make 
a  note  of  his  attainments.  Upon  closer  acquaintance  his  personality 


did  not  present  anything  striking  or  extraordinary,  and  when  I  was 
able  to  look  at  him  with  a  perfectly  cool  head,  I  discovered  that  ex¬ 
cept  his  one  strong  talent  for  money  making,  his  other  talents  were 
rather  inferior  to  my  own.  When  I  was  able  to  get  rid  of  the  purely 
gratuitous  effects  of  his  possessions,  I  was  no  more  afraid  of  him  tlian 
I  am  of  the  veriest  pauper.  It  was  perhaps  the  idea  of  his  wealth, 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  amassed  a  large  property,  and  the  uncon¬ 
scious  assumption  that  it  must  require  extraordinary  ability  to  do 
such  a  thing  which  so  much  depressed  and  handicapped  me  at  first. 
Having  shaken  off  the  glamor  of  the  wealth  and  reduced  him  to  the 
status  of  an  ordinary  man,  I  solicited  him  without  the  slightest  em¬ 
barrassment  and  met  with  the  usual  reward  of  perseverance. 

My  experience  teaches  that  an  agent  ought  to  make  an  effort  to 
measure  the  real  strength  of  every  difficult  prospect.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  shall  diligently  inquire  into  a  prospect’s  affairs. 
What  I  mean  by  trying  to  measure  a  prospect  is  that  he  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  test  the  power  of  his  personality.  A  man’s  strength  of 
character  depends  upon  the  balance  and  fineness  of  his  faculties  and 
his  general  insight  into  things.  As  the  interview  between  a  life  in¬ 
surance  agent  and  the  prospect  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  contest  between  their  respective  faculties,  it  behooves  the  agent  to 
ascertain  before  he  begins  an  interview  what  kind  of  faculties  he  is 
to  grapple  with.  What  I  have  in  mind  may  be  better  shown  by  an  il¬ 
lustration. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  now  well  advanced  in  life  who  has  accumu¬ 
lated  considerable  property.  He  is  thoughtful,  unemotional  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  He  owns  an  office  building  and  he  seems  to  expect  his  ten¬ 
ants  to  act  as  if  they  possessed  the  same  traits  of  character  as  him¬ 
self.  They  must  be  careful  in  the  amount  of  water  they  use,  tem¬ 
perate  in  talking,  and  must  not  hum  or  whistle  in  the  halls.  He  is 
not  only  conservative,  but  skeptical  about  everything,  and  I  doubt  if 
he  would  trust  anyone  to  invest  a  cent  for  him.  I  know  his  disposi¬ 
tion  so  thoroughly  that  if  I  were  hard  pressed  for  money  I  would 
never  solicit  him  to  loan  me  five  dollars.  He  is  not  essentially  cold¬ 
blooded.  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  manifest  sympathy  for  a  human 
being,  but  he  is  narrow,  self-poised  and  self-reliant  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  he  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  ordinary  interests  of 
men.  I  am  assured  that  ray  faculties  could  never  contend  with  his, 
and  I  would  never  expose  myself  to  the  risk  of  humiliation  and  de¬ 
feat  by  soliciting  him  for  anything.  He  has  as  much  need  for  in¬ 
surance  as  any  other  man,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  it.  Other  agents  realize  these  facts  about  him 
as  fully  as  I  do,  but  they  learned  them  by  unpleasant  experience  rather 
than  by  measurement  as  I  did.  Their  experience  is  equally  disastrous 
upon  other  occasions  when  they  abandon  good  prospects  whom  they 
do  not  understand,  simply  because  they  do  not  make  the  preliminary 
test.  The  test  that  I  recommend  may  be  made  exactly  in  the  way  that 
I  made  it  with  my  wealthy  prospect.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  real 
man  was,  to  learn  his  talents  and  tastes,  powers  of  resistance,  etc., 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  my  purpose  without  his  sus¬ 
pecting  what  I  was  doing. 

The  final  lesson  is  that  the  solicitor  should,  when  he  can,  choose  his 
own  conditions.  This  is  not  often  possible,  as  we  nearly  always  have  to 
seek  men  and  talk  to  them  wherever  we  find  them,  but  we  should  not 
yield  absolutely  to  this.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  little  matter  of  business 
with  a  man  who  had  been  unsettled  for  some  time.  I  had  to  call  at 
his  office  and  he  nearly  always  brought  up  the  question  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  employees.  I  talked  perhaps  as  vigorously  and  eloquently 
as  usual,  but  my  energy  was  counteracted  by  the  presence  of  others. 
1  determined  to  settle  the  matter  in. my  own  favor  and  I  invited  him 
to  my  office.  He  did  not  understand  as  I  did  what  a  help  his  routine 
was,  and  he  came.  He  had  to  contend  in  my  stronghold  and  I  had  the 
contest  on  my  own  conditions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  won,  but  I 
should  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  been  the  superior  strategist. 

Finally,  the  solicitor  should  always  maneuver  for  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  He  should  not  talk  insurance  in  the  street,  or  in  an  open 
field  or  in  the  midst  of  a  great  noise  if  he  can  help  it.  Sometimes  he 
will  be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  he  will  even  write  an  application  under 
such  handicap,  but  he  ought  always  to  realize  that  there  is  as  much  in 
strategy  as  there  is  in  almost  any  other  feature  of  soliciting,  and 
that  he  should  always  strive  to  get  the  odds  in  his  favor. 
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TWO  DECADES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  growth  of  life  insurance  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
often  been  commented  upon  as  one  of  the  most  marvelous  develop¬ 
ments  of  American  enterprise.  The  patronage  of  the  public  which  had 
been  sadly  diverted  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1878,  began  to  flow 
back  to  the  life  insurance  companies  in  1879,  and  by  the  end  of  1884 
the  business  generally  had  regained  its  favor  in  public  estimation,  and 
the  aggregate  transactions  of  that  year  in  all  respects  showed  an  up¬ 
ward  trend.  In  the  twenty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  the  growth 
has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  figures  for  1904  are  about  six 
times  greater  than  the  corresponding  items  for  1884.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  the  growth  of  the  past  ten  years  in  each  item  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  shown,  and  in  order  that  the  full  magnitude  of  the  increase 


1904. 

1894. 

Increase  in  10 
Years 

(1895-1904.) 

Number  of  companies . . 

93 

56 

37 

Capita!  stock. - - -  — 

$16,919,930 

$11,694,990 

,$5,224,940 

Income. 

New  premiums  ................ 

84.628,120 

36,421,829 

48,206,291 

Renewal  premiums  t . 

392,520,531 

170,632,&58 

221,887,873 

Received  for  annuities . . 

11,104,523 

2,587,238 

8,517,285 

Total  premium  income . 

488,253,174 

209.641,725 

278,611,449 

Dividends,  interest,  etc . 

92,606,846 

44,163,219 

48  443,627 

Received  for  rents . . . 

10..388,886 

4,701,819 

5,687.067 

All  other  receipts  t . 

7,832,976 

3,4.52,348 

4,380,628 

Total  interest  and  other  income 

110,828,708 

52,317,386 

58,511,322 

Total  income  . . 

599,081,882 

261,959,111 

337,122,771 

Expenditures. 

Paid  for  death  losses . . . 

144,511,539 

69,300  675 

75,210,864 

Paid  for  matured  endowments.. 

25,313,205 

8,342,198 

16.971,007 

Annuities  paid _ _ _ 

6,249,611 

2,340,298 

3,909,813 

Paid  for  surrendered,  lapsed  and 

purchased  policies . . . 

37,399,456 

23,628.295 

13,771,161 

Dividends  to  policyholders . 

33,579,020 

14,811,781 

18,767,239 

Total  payments  to  pol’holders 

247,052,831 

916,824 

118,423,247 

128,629,584 

Dividends  to  stockholders . 

816,528 

100,296 

Commissions,  salaries  and  trav- 

eling  expenses  of  agents...... 

91,329,569 

40,845,960 

50,483,609 

Medical  fees,  salaries  and  other 

charges  of  employees _ 

19,511,864 

8,873,836 

10,638,028 

All  other  expenditures t _ _ 

33,017,503 

13,331,025 

19,686,478 

Total  expenses  of  management 

144,775,760 

63,867,349 

80,908,411 

Total  expenditures . 

391,838,591 

182,290,596 

209,537,995 

Exc.  of  inc.  over  expenditures. 

207,253,291 

79,668,515 

127,584,776 

Assets. 

63,8.30, :350 

180,875,035 

117,044,685 

Bond  and  mortgage  loans....... 

671,577,813 

393,776,029 

277,801,784 

Bonds  owned* _ _ — . 

1,067,027,851 

15,399,159 

[  819,813,098 

172,582,975 

404.398,579 

Collateral  loans . . 

42,715,261 

30,508,076 

12,207,186 

Premium  notes  and  loan? . 

189,738,779 

30,839,727 

158,899,0.52 

Cash  in  office  and  banks . 

104,027,124 

47  989,794 

56,aj7,330 

Net  deferred  and  unpaid  prems. 

45,879,455 

21,804,724 

24,074,731 

All  other  assets . . 

24,630,705 

11,321,671 

13,315,034 

Total  admitted  assets _ 

2,498,960,968 

1,073,156,679 

1,425,804,289 

Items  not  admitted . 

19,130,814 

11,012,259 

8,118,5.55 

Liabilities. 

1,186,433,810 

2,101,052,593 

914,619,283 

Losses  and  claims  not  paid . 

13,183,767 

6,246,764 

6,937,003 

879,788 

1,104,123 

— 224,335 

Dividends  unpaid - - 

All  other  liabilitiest* . 

4,231,189 

2,114,815 

2,116,374 

49,121.204 

6,852,770 

42,268,434 

2,168,468,541 

930,937,755 

1,237,530,786 

Surplus  to  policyholders . 

330,492,427 

142,218,924 

188,273,503 

Policy  Account. 

1,014,575,827 

975,629,294 

New  business  written _ ...... 

1,990, ‘205, 121 

New  business  not  taken _ ... 

193,872,133 

229,535,062 

—35,662,929 

New  business  actually  paid  for. 

1,796,332,988 

785,040,765 

1,011,292,223 

Whole  life  policies  in  force . 

6.767,197,991 

3,345,071,516 

3,422,126,475 

Endowment  policies  in  force.... 

2,726,479,127 

1,072,067,282 

1,654,411,345 

All  other  policies  in  force  t . 

918,401,220 

345,960,271 

572,440,949 

Total  insurance  in  force . 

10,412,078,338 

4,763,099,069 

5,648,979,269 

Industrial  business  written . 

613,404  546 

573,672,395 

39,732,151 

Industrial  insurance  in  force.... 

2,135,859,103 

803,067,595 

1,332,791,608 

Totals  for  10 
Y^ars 

(1895-1904.) 


$609,051,340 

2,593,884,578 

71,333,183 


3,274,269,046 

660,305,785 

77.029,072 

55,626,430 


792,961,287 


4,067,230,333 


1,021,124,939 

176,773,752 

40,315,613 

271,705,827 

231,488,250 

1,741,408.381 

8,704,716 

609,628,073 

130,630,263 

228,553,790 


977,516, .842 


2,718,925,223 

1,348,.30,5,110 


13,687,774,373 

1,416,449,564 

12,271,324,809 


5  185,718,677 


*  Prior  to  1901  figures  represent  United  States  bonds  and  other  stocks  and  bonds.' 
t  Where  the  various  items  of  a  few  companies’  statements  have  not  been  classified  the  total 
amounts  have  been  included  in  these  aggregates. 


made  in  twenty  years  may  be  seen,  we  append  herewith  the  principal 
items  of  the  statements  for  1884  of  the  companies  then  doing  business 
in  New  York  State,  which  numbered  some  thirty  in  all,  and  transacted 
over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  business  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  close  of  1884  these  thirty  companies  possessed  assets  amounting 
to  $492,240,597  and  a  surplus  on  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent  basis  of 


$82,140,718.  During  the  year  they  received  for  premiums  and  an¬ 
nuities  $73,144,002,  while  their  total  income  was  $98,130,956.  They 
paid  to  policyholders  $27,126,634  for  death  claims;  $9,798,292  for  ma¬ 
tured  endowments  and  annuities;  $9,503,5.30  for  surrender  values; 
$13,043,498  for  dividends,  making  a  total  of  $58,471,954  to  policy¬ 
holders  and  laid  by  from  the  income  $20,527,795.  During  the  same 
year  they  wrote  $321,310,170  in  new  business  and  had  in  force  at  its 
close  $1,870,745,521. 


CONCERNING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  AGENCY. 

James  B.  Estee,  second  vice-president  of  the  National  Life  of  Vermont, 
read  the  following  interesting  paper  at  the  agents  annual  gathering  In 
Montpelier,  July  26-28: 

Every  successful  effort  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  work  in  pursuit  of  which  the  effort  is  made;  and  It  Is  performed  in 
obedience  to  some  system  of  philosophy  developed  by  experience.  Suc¬ 
cessful  agency  establishing  is  the  product  of  accurate  knowledge,  great 
and  sustained  effort,  sound  and  matured  judgment,  all  acquired  and  sup¬ 
plied  through  experience  and  practice. 

The  purpose  of  a  life  insurance  company  is  to  furnish  protection,  mak¬ 
ing  impe'rative  a  body  of  men  trained  and  capable  in  the  art  of  selling 
the  protection.  Agency  establishment  is  designed  to  bring  the  company 
and  the  insuring  public  into  proper  relations,  and  when  a  skillful  agent 
and  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  community  are  properly  related  to  a 
good  company,  agency  establishment  is  a  comparatively  quick  and  sure 
process.  An  established  life  insurance  agency  is  an  organized  force  to 
be  depended  upon  for  steady  contributions  to  new  issues  and  lor  trained 
and  skilled  administration  of  the  old.  Its  aim  is  to  get  hold. 

The  installation  and  growth  of  an  agency  are  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  field  where  it  is  located  and  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  manager  in  control.  Where  useful,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commerciarl  enterprises  flourish  and  sound  financial  systems 
prevail,  population  will  increase,  wealth  accumulate  and  the  requirements 
of  social  life  develop,  creating  the  need  and  so  the  demand  for  insurance. 

While  the  conditions  prevailing  in  a  community  are  largely,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  beyond  his  control,  yet  how  they  will  be  met  and  what  results 
forced  out  of  them  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  agency  manager.  En¬ 
vironed  by  conditions,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  manager  to  understand 
them,  use  them  and  transmute  them  into  success  for  himself.  The 
nicety  and  exactness  with  which  he  adjusts  himself  to  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  will  determine  how  quickly,  completely  and  permanently  he 
will  convert  these  conditions  into  the  establishment  of  an  agency. 

Agency  establishment  involves  the  continual  securement  of  new  issues 
and  a  watchful  supervision  of  business  placed  until  it  becomes  seasoned 
through  habitual  payment  of  premiums.  Effort  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  risks  that  are  physically  sound  and  free  from  habits  and  associa¬ 
tions  involving  moral  hazard;  toward  those  who  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  price,  and  toward  citizens  who  have  attained  to  permanent  positions 
in  the  business,  professional  and  social  world.  Energy  expended  on  such 
persons,  when  coupled  with  honest,  intelligent  and  forceful  representa¬ 
tions,  will  return  the  surest  results,  reduce  waste  effort  to  a  minimum, 
and  best  insure  permanence  of  the  business  placed. 

Solicitation,  organization  and  administration  are  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  agency  establishment.  Without  a  well-balanced  combination  of 
all  these  factors  only  an  indifferent  success  is  attainable.  The  ability  to 
solicit  is  a  personal  power  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  agency  work. 
To  it  must  be  added  the  capacity  for  organization,  which  is  the  process 
of  gathering,  training  and  holding  a  group  of  men  possessing  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  salesmanship.  To  attain  the  mastery  of  these  conditions  prece¬ 
dent  to  success,  therefore,  must  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  aspires  to 
leadership  in  agency  building.  To  accomplish  he  must  indeed  be  in 
earnest;  he  must  strip  himself  of  all  distracting  interests  and  concen¬ 
trate  upon  this  one  thing  alone;  he  must  be  both  a  student  and  a  worker; 
and  he  must  be  willing  to  dedicate  years  of  patient  and  painstaking  ser¬ 
vice  as  the  price  he  pays  for  recognition  of  his  developed  powers  in  all 
the  elements  contributing  to  high-grade  and  well-rounded  agency  man¬ 
agement. 

The  law  of  growth  and  trial,  when  fully  apprehended,  reveals  the  won¬ 
derful  power  of  persistence  to  uncover  results.  One  must  know  what  he 
wants  to  do  and  then  learn  how  best  to  do  it.  The  viewpoint  settled,  he 
must  hold  continuously  to  the  same  objective.  If  he  desires  to  acquire 
and  utilize  knowledge  from  which  growth  and  increasing  proficiency  are 
expected,  he  must  be  saturated  with  facts  pertaining  to  successful  agency 
establishment,  and  must  acquaint  himself  through  observation  and  de¬ 
duction  with  men,  methods  and  conditions.  He  must  be  free  in  thought 
and  action.  To  adopt  the  method  of  another  is  to  strap  a  burden  on  the 
back,  but  to  adapt  one’s  purpose  is  to  assimilate  and  grow. 

If  one  yield  a  continued  and  loyal  adherence  to  the  law  of  trial  or  per¬ 
sonal  experience;  if  his  efforts  are  backed  up  and  pushed  on  by  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  projected  within  the  lines  of  common  knowledge,  guided  by 
sound  judgment  and  sustained  by  enlightened  understanding,  he  will 
grow,  expand  his  horizon  and  be  lifted  up  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

The  man  who  assumes  the  work  of  agency  building  with  reasonable 
hopes  of  success  must  be  one  who  has  pursued  his  work  with  ceaseless 
activity  in  varied  forms  to  gain  his  strong  and  sure  foothold  and  to 
command  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  association  and  coworkers.  His 
record  must  be  a  demonstration  of  his  ability  to  get  results  along  right 
lines.  His  work  must  stand  for  truth  and  strength,  and  his  action  for 
conservation  and  well-considered  judgment. 

They  who  succeed  in  agency  work  are  not  accustomed  to  quail  and 
retire  when  obstacles  rear  their  threatening  forms.  On  the  contrary, 
they  possess  the  inflexible  will,  the  unyielding  tenacity  and  the  fixed 
determination  to  find  a  way  or  make  one  through  every  difficulty  pre¬ 
senting  itself  in  the  pathway  to  the  end  mapped  out. 
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FORTNIGHTLY  LIFE  INSURANCE  SUPPLEMENT. 


[Thursday 


AVOID  CONFUSION  OF  POLICY  FORMS. 

A  prominent  life  agent,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  so  many  people, 
intelligent  people,  too — in  most  ways — do  not  know,  if  they  are  in¬ 
sured,  what  kind  of  policies  they  have,  said :  “I  wish  I  was  so  situ¬ 
ated,  or  that  the  life  insurance  business  was  such  that  I  could  sell 
one  kind  of  policy  only.  I  try  to  explain  and  make  clear  to  my  pros¬ 
pects  the  different  kinds  of  policy  contracts,  but  the  average  person 
is  confused  beyond  hope  the  moment  you  pass  from  one  policy  to  the 
consideration  of  another. 

For  that  reason  I  rarely  try  to  influence  a  prospect  to  take  any 
other  kind  of  policy  if  he  has  already  one  in  mind  which  he  under- 
■stands  or  appears  to  understand.  If  it  is  left  to  me,  that  is,  if  a 
prospect  has  not  fixed  his  mind  upon  an  endowment,  life  or  twenty- 
payment,  term,  or  some  other  policy  whoso  names  are  familiar  to 
him,  I  try  to  judge  from  what  I  can  learn  from  his  appearance  and 
circumstances  what  sort  of  a  policy  will  be  the  most  likely  to  appeal 
to  him,  and  then  I  try  to  stick  to  him  until  T  get  his  application  for 
that  policy.  Of  course,  if  it  does  not  look  like  success  along  that  line, 
I  change  to  another,  for  it  is  “up  to  me  ”  to  get  his  business,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  But  I  am  careful  not  to  confuse  the  lay  mind  which  is  already 
badly  enough  muddled,  when  it  come  to  life  insurance  contracts. 


FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNQ  AGENTS. 

successful  life  agent  gives  the  following  advice  to  workers  in 
the  field  : 

Study  insurance,  all  its  principles  and  advantages. 

Become  familiar  with  the  history,  development  and  growth  of  life 
insurance. 

Prepare  yourself  to  answer  every  question  and  to  elucidate  every 
point  that  may  come  up  in  the  course  of  soliciting. 

Become  as  familiar  with  the  rate-books  of  other  companies  as  you 
are  with  your  own. 

Dress  neatly,  but  not  flashily.  Over-dressing  is  bad  taste,  and  many 
people  will  think  that  you  get  fat  commissions — ergo,  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  expensive  clothes,  in  premiums.  ; 

Be  polite,  don’t  “blow-in”  when  you  call  upon  a  business  man,  but, 
rtither,  as  the  Western  cow-boy  described  a  hobo’s  coming  into  camp, 
“sift  in.” 

Remember,  you  are  a  financial  agent,  not  a  ptddler. 

You  are  selling  valuable  securities,  not  suspenders  and  collar  but¬ 
tons,  and  you  should  devote  much  attention  to  the  all-important  point, 
approaching  people. 

Be  familiar  with  the  literature  of  your  company,  and  use  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can. 

Never  allude  to  a  competitor,  company  or  agent,  unless  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  introduced  by  the  prospect,  and  then  go  only  so  far  as  to,  if 
possible — and  that  is  what  you  ought  to  he  able  to  do — show  wherein 
the  policy  you  offer  is  superior  to  your  competitor’s  without  disparag¬ 
ing  his.  him  or  his  company.  Nothing  will  prejudice  the  average 
fair-minded  man  quicker  than  disparagement  of  another  company. 

Work  hard,  work  early  and  work  late. 


SUMMER  RESORT  WORK. 

One  agent  is  doing  a  profitable  business  at  a  well-known  summer 
resort — combining  business  with  pleasure  and  recreation.  He  so¬ 
journs  by  the  sea-side,  and  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  he  can¬ 
vasses  for  insurance,  just  as  he  would  if  at  home  in  the  city.  Contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected,  he  says  that  people  are  in  a  receptive  mood, 
while  taking  it  easy  at  a  summer  resort,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  early  evening  he  does  some  good  work,  finding  the  cool 
verandas  favorable  for  both  agent  and  prospect. 


EIGHT  SOUND  MAXIMS. 

A  well-known  and  successful  life  agent  has  prepared  the  following 
rules,  or  maxims,  which  he  has  always  tried  to  follow,  and  to  which, 
he  thinks,  is  due  much  of  his  own  success  as  a  solicitor: 

Bring  the  company  all  the  business  you  can  secure  by  keeping  busy. 

Comparisons  are  odious ;  therefore,  refrain  from  “twisting.” 

Be  tactful,  discreet,  earnest  in  purpose,  courteous,  in  argument  per¬ 
suasive  and  convincing. 


Make  yourself  absolutely  and  perfectly  conversant  with  insurance, 
its  moral,  practical  and  financial  phases. 

Know  your  company’s  policy  by  heart,  so  that  you.  can  recite  it  as 
you  should  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  and  be  able  to  analyze  and  explain 
every  paragraph  and  point  of  it. 

Study  human  nature  and  understand  all  its  various  peculiarities. 

Be  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  to  the  benefits  and  virtues  of  life  in¬ 
surance  in  general. 

But  have  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  superior  advantages  of  your 
own  company. 


NO  SIDE  LINES. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  between  a  life  insurance  scolicitor 
and  a  commercial  traveler  recently,  the  commercial  traveler  made  the 
remark  that  he  did  not  believe  in  carrying  “side  lines.” 

Applying  the  principle  to  the  life  insurance  business,  asked  how 
he  viewed  the  matter,  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable,  for  a  life  in¬ 
surance  solicitor  to  act  also  as  a  broker  and  place  lines  in  other  com¬ 
panies,  solicit  health  and  accident  insurance,  etc.,  the  life  agent  said : 

“No;  I  do  not  believe  in  carrying  ‘side  lines.’  Y'ou  might  just  as 
well  mix  powder  with  sawdust.  If  you  scatter  yourself  from  one 
force  to  another  you  weaken  the  force  which  you  should  put  into  the 
work  for  the  company  which  you  regularly  represent.  If  the  ‘main 
line’  does  not  pay  you  quit  it  altogether.” 


TWO  ESTATES. 

♦ 

Two  men,  residents  of  the  same  town,  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other  recently.  One  did  not  believe  in  life  insurance,  and  clung 
to  the  idea  of  accumulating  and  saving,  investing  in  real  estate,  bonds 
and  stocks.  He  left,  as  the  result  of  a  life-time  of  working  and 
saving,  an  estate  of  $20,000  to  his  widow. 

The  other  man  did  believe  in  life  insurance,  invested  in  it  as  liber¬ 
ally  as  he  could  without  burdening  himself  and  his  family,  always  lived 
better  than  his  neighbor,  enjoyed  life,  traveled  and  was  never  poisoned 
by  the  miserly  instinct.  He  left  to  his  widow  an  estate  of  more  than 
$60,000. 

The  two  men  were  about  the  same  age.  Which  was  the  wiser  in 
his  day? 


A  STRONG  ARGUMENT. 

A  man  well  known  to  the  writer  recently  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  paying  assessments 
to  a  fraternal  insurance  order — paying  much  more  than  was  necessary 
to  carry  his  insurance  of  $2000,  to  help  the  members  who  preceded  him 
to  the  grave. 

The  inevitable  advance  in  assessments  came,  and  at  his  attained  age 
he  was  loaded  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  carry  it  no  longer. 

One  year  ago  he  surrendered  his  $2000  certificate  and  accepted,  in 
lieu  thereof,  a  certifieate  for  $600,  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Three  months  ago  he  died,  and  left  to  his  widow  and  a  dependent 
daughter  only  $600. 

Pretty  hard  treatment  after  paying  into  the  order  twenty-five  years 
— and  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  old-line  insurance. 


PREMIUM  MUST  FIT  THE  RISK. 

.Another  of  the  .  large  beneficiary  organizations,  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  has  made  a  radical  change  in  its  plan  of  assessment.  It  is 
found  that  the  system  which  apparently  worked  well  enough  through 
the  period  of  youth,  and.  possibly,  maturity,  fails  when  subjected  to 
the  crucial  test  of  a  membership  far  advanced  in  years.  A  similar  ex¬ 
perience  undoubtedly  awaits  other  associations  known  as  “fraternal,” 
based  upon  like  principles. 

The  system  of  fraternal  life  insurance  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  insurance  of  property  against  loss  by  fire.  The  protection  offered 
is  limited  to  the  period  which  the  premiums  will  properly  cover  under 
the  conditions  then  existing. 

When  the  term  expires  a  new  payment  must  be  made,  and  if  the 
conditions  have  changed,  increasing  the  hazard  or  risk,  the  premium 
m.ust  be  larger. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  COMMENT. 

The  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department  is  now  the  only  one 
which  insists  upon  all  the  life  insurance  companies  operating  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  report  their  business  on  the  issued  basis.  Con¬ 
necticut  and  a  few  others  demand  the  paid-for  basis  exclusively,  while 
other  States,  like  New  York,  allow  the  companies  to  report  on  either 
basis.  There  is,  therefore,  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  several  States 
regarding  the  business  written,  in  force  and  gained.  We  present  here¬ 
with  the  figures  of  the  companies  operating  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  on  both  bases,  giving  the  paid  basis  first,  followed  by  the 
issued  basis.  The  figures  of  new  business  written  in  1904  are  as  fol¬ 
lows :  JEtna  Life,  paid  for  $28,856,967,  issued  $34,695,771 ;  Berkshire, 
$5,790,861,  $6,756,511  ;  Connecticut  General,  $4,979,619,  $5,592,203;  Con¬ 
necticut  Mutual,  $10,075,891,  $10,725,141;  Equitable  of  New  York, 
$229,177,067,  $306,786,674;  Fidelity  Mutual,  $23,248,514,  $29,297,818; 
Germania  Life,  $14,485,725,  $17,317,082;  Home  Life,  $12,799,381,  $15,- 
708,855;  John  Hancock,  $30,627,503,  $34,313,878;  Massachusetts  Mutual, 
$23,098,313,  $27,247,882;  Metropolitan,  $104,338,498,  $131,312,194; 

Mutual  Benefit,  $47,429,221,  $54,099,211;  Mutual  of  New  York,  $231,- 
508,259,  $284,786,574;  National  of  Vermont,  $20,585,478,  $23,961,694; 
New  England,  $19,049,226,  $22,231,946;  New  York  Life,  $345,722,523, 
$458,001,223;  Northwestern,  $78,213,252,  $91,023,843;  Penn  Mutual, 
$62,540,690,  $80,386,199;  Phoenix  Mutual,  $11,663,876,  $14,585,025; 
Provident  Life  and  Trust,  $17,426,677,  $18,396,189;  Provident  Savings, 
$22,492,014,  $28,114,662;  Prudential,  $109,485,065,  $129,326,738;  Security 
Mutual,  $13,888,017,  $17,880,042;  State  Mutual,  $13,577,286,  $15,814,719; 
Travelers,  $20,901,832,  $25,862,454;  Union  Central,  $32,702,632,  $41,- 
322,108;  Union  Mutual,  $9,209,753,  $10,611,068;  United  States,  $5,639,- 
359,  $6,080,029;  Washington,  $10,762,539,  $12,990,670.  Total,  $1,560,- 
276,038,  $1,955,228,403. 

Insurance  in  force :  ^tna  Life,  paid-for  basis  $237,304,739,  written 
basis  $239,791,632;  Berkshire,  $62,012,522,  $62,904,722;  Connecticut 
General,  $26,044,307,  $26,468,944;  Connecticut  Mutual,  $166,417,515, 
$167,167,515;  Equitable  of  New  York,  $1,460,312,089,  $1,495,542,892; 
Fidelity  Mutual,  $109,146,658,  $111,387,177;  Germania  Life,  $103,937,- 
343,  $105,915,977;  Home  Life,  $74,892,289,  $76,482,166;  John  Hancock, 
$119,387,046,  $123,103,396;  Massachusetts  Mutual,  $180,096,256,  $182,- 
874,119;  Metropolitan,  $330,609,826,  $342,535,052;  Mutual  Benefit,  $354,' 
869,668,  $359,612,068;  Mutual  of  New  York,  $1,547,611,660,  $1,578,- 
931,833;  National  of  Vermont,  $131,601,647,  $134,761,554;  New  Eng¬ 
land,  $153,928,148,  $155,182,074;  New  York  Life,  $1,928,609,308,  $1,987,- 
530,208;  Northwestern  Mutual,  $708,552,287,  $717,355,322;  Penn 
Mutual,  $332,016,287,  $342,676,444;  Phoenix  Mutual,  $80,494,884,  $82,- 
288,671;  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  $163,896,726,  $167,489,576;  Provi¬ 
dent  Savings,  $94,456,845,  $101,189,448;  Prudential,  $380,740,769,  $388,- 
756,708 ;  Security  Mutual,  $47,044,657,  $49,175,645  1  State  Mutual,  $105,- 
161,408,  $107,294,332;  Travelers,  $145,077,512,  $148,315,334;  Union  Cen¬ 
tral,  $209,413,293,  $216,655,628;  Union  Mutual,  $60,598,837,  $61,822,909; 
United  States,  $41,218,725,  $41,941,025;  Washington,  $67,488,150,  $68,- 
773,509-  Totals,  $9,422,940,401,  $9,643,925,880. 

Gain  in  amount  in  force:  JEtna  Life,  paid-for  basis  $14,001,862, 


w'ritten  basis  $14,025,789;  Berkshire  Life,  $1,853,294,  $2,137,944;  Con¬ 
necticut  General,  $3,078,165,  $2,942,878;  Connecticut  Mutual,  $492,- 
029,  $663,029;  Equitable  of  New  York,  $89,663,857,  $85,624,150;  Fidelity 
Mutual,  $8,806,111,  $9,035,155;  Germania  Life,  $5,819,739,  $5,414,372; 
Home  Life,  $5,481,707,  $5,734,984;  John  Hancock,  $19,971,570,  $19,804,- 
970;  Massachusetts  Mutual,  $13,045,950,  $13,205,663;  Metropolitan, 
$57,299,582,  $60,029,422;  Mutual  Benefit,  $25,016,126,  $25,937,192;  Mu¬ 
tual  of  New  York,  $102,382,979,  $101,558,287;  National  of  Vermont, 
$8,527,270,  $9,068,776;  New  England,  $9,742,301,  $9,802,202;  New  York 
Life,  $183,396,409,  $186,565,009;  Northwestern  Mutual,  $45,701,093, 
$46,902,152;  Penn  Mutual,  $33,685,929,  $33,890,352;  Phcenix  Mutual, 
$5,351,149,  $5,625,604;  Provident  Life  and  Trust,  $7,397,438,  $7,94i,i4i ; 
Provident  Savings,  $3,485,352,  $3,948,587;  Prudential,  $63,417,866,  $61,- 
830,898;  Security  Mutual,  $4,657,873,  $2,362,762;  State  Mutual,  $6,080,- 
030,  $6,391,933;  Travelers,  $12,316,100,  $12,1/^4,716;  Union  Central, 
$17,663,234,  $19,614,729;  Union  Mutual,  $3,213,639,  $3,086,312;  United 
States,  $1,939,819,  $2,202,319;  Washington  Life,  $701,207,  $295,064. 
Totals,  $743-339,338,  $745,484,579- 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  not  taken 
last  year  amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount  written ; 
the  amount  in  force  is  a  little  over  two  hundred  millions  greater  on 
the  written  basis  than  on  the  paid-for  plan,  while  the  amount  gained  is 
approximately  the  same  on  both  methods  of  reporting. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  discussion  that  is  now  going  on  regarding  the  various  methods 
of  surplus  distribution  the  agent  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  himself  must  be  the  final  arbiter  as  to  what  form  of  contract 
he  desires,  whether  non-participating,  annual  dividend  or  deferred  dis¬ 
tribution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  has  received  more 
or  less  instruction  during  the  past  few  months  regarding  life  insurance 
which  they  would  not  have  had  in  as  many  years  solely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  agents,  and  naturally  more  care  is  going  to  be  taken 
hereafter  in  the  selection  of  policies  and  companies.  When  it  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  participation  or  non-participation  the  applicant 
is  likely  to  be  governed  by  his  own  predilections  without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  any  particular  form.  If  he  desires  protection  at  the  least 
possible  cost  and  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  cost  through  the 
years  to  come,  he  will  favor  the  non-participating  policy,  while  if  he  is 
willing  to  pay  slightly  more  with  the  expectation  of  eventually  re¬ 
ducing  his  premiums  below  the  non-participating  cost,  the  annual  divi¬ 
dend  form  will  prove  the  more  attractive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  be  sure  of  some 
return  under  their  policies  for  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  wish 
some  investment  combined  with  the  protection,  and  to  this  class  the 
deferred  dividend  form  is  more  likely  to  appeal.  It  is  well  understood 
that  in  endowment  insurance  there  is  a  natural  selection  of  that  form 
by  men  who  instinctively  feel  that  they  will  live  to  receive  the  en¬ 
dowment  at  its  maturity,  and  the  same  process  of  selection  seems  to 
apply  in  the  case  of  deferred  dividend  insurance.  If  a  man  imagines 
that  he  will  not  live  a  great  many  years  he  will  be  more  attracted  to 
the  annual  dividend  form  than  inclined  to  take  chances  of  living 
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twenty  years  before  receiving  any  dividends  at  all.  This  condition  is 
well  understood  in  the  offices  of  the  life  insurance  companies,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  having  experience  in  the  maturing  of  deferred  dividend 
policies,  the  selection  against  the  company  hy  those  in  good  health 
withdrawing  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  distrihution  period  being  very 
marked.  From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  each  form  of  policy 
has  its  merits,  and  while  the  deferred  distribution  form  is  at  present 
in  the  majority,  it  is  only  because  more  agents  have  been  presenting 
it  than  the  others.  In  future  there  will  be  a  more  even  distribution  of 
the  several  classes. 

>K  *  ♦  ♦ 

In  selling  life  insurance,  as  in  the  sale  of  all  other  commodities, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  salesmen  to  be  found.  A  man  will  go  out  and 
sell  drygoods  through  a  territory  supposed  to  be  worked  to  death  and 
largely  increase  the  business  obtained  by  his  predecessor,  while  another 
man  may  go  over  a  field  and  fall  short  of  the  normal  business  to  be 
obtained.  The  trouble  is  too  many  men  are  content  with  being  simply 
average  producers.  In  life  insurance,  for  example,  the  average  of  all 
policies  in  force  is  about  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  the  average 
policy,  however,  that  gets  into  the  newspapers,  hut  the  $50,000,  $100,000 
and  upward  cases  that  are  commented  on  and  the  names  of  the  policy¬ 
holder  and  agent  given.  The  duty  of  the  agent  is  to  get  all  the 
policyholders  he  possibly  can  and  for  as  large  amounts  as  possible 
without  iletriment  to  the  policyholders’  ability  to  pay.  The  advice  of 
a  company  to  its  agents  to  aim  high  is  good  and  should  he  heeded, 
hut  not  at  the  expense  of  the  policyholder  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  large  amount.  Aim  high,  properly  interpreted,  means,  size  up  your 
applicant  as  to  his  ability  to  pay  and  then  work  to  get  his  application 
for  the  limit.  Too  many  agents  rest  content  so  long  as  they  can  get 
the  application  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  man  ought  to  take 
more,  and  thereby  put  themselves  in  the  class  with  the  average  agent. 
The  moral  of  all  which  is  don’t  be  an  average  agent.  You  may  not 
become  a  phenomenal  producer,  but  at  any  rate  make  sure  that  your 
prospect  is  amply  insured  and  your  average  will  speedily  rise. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

Recently  I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  insurance 
business  in  general  has  been  affected  by  the  unfortunate  complications 
in  the  Ecpiitable  Society.  I  have  made  diligent  inquiries  among  the 
agents  and  general  agents  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  have  not  been  convincing.  The  condition  each  agent  describes  is 
usually  himself.  If  he  is  sensitive,  highly  organized  and  quick  to  take 
alarm,  he  thinks  that  the  life  insurance  business  is  ruined.  I  talked 
with  one  general  agenc  of  this  temperament  who  was  in  a  perfect 
panic.  He  said :  “All  my  large  policyholders  are  threatening  to  drop 
their  policies.  They  assert  that  all  companies  are  rotten,  and  nothing 
I  can  say  will  reassure  them.  When  I  attempt  to  solicit,  men  throw 
the  Equitable  in  my  face  and  insinuate  that  the  whole  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  from  top  to  bottom  is  notbing  but  graft.  Every  newspaper  that 
I  open  contains  some  new  revelation  of  scandals  in  financial  circles, 
stinging  editorials  about  insurance  companies,  and  it  drives  me  mad  to 
read  them.  I  cannot  work  under  such  conditions.”  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  general  agent's  statements  sufficed  to  convince  me  that  he 
is  simply  the  victim  of  his  own  temperament.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
emotions,  a  man  who  wins  by  force  rather  than  by  persuasion.  He  is 
accustomed,  in  fair  weather,  to  drive  everything  before  bim,  and  he 
has  now  come  upon  a  time  when  things  will  not  drive.  As  he  is  never 
noted  for  his  patience,  and  never  uses  the  finer  faculties  of  his  nature, 
he  is  almost  helpless  in  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts  him.  By 
reading  between  tbe  lines,  as  I  talked  with  him,  I  discovered  that  he 
had  unconsciously  exaggerated  his  troubles,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  himself  and  look  at  the  matter  calmly,  he  did  not  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  discouraged  about.  Only  one  of  his  policyholders 
threatened  to  withdraw,  and  I  happen  to  know  the  gentleman  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  go  to  such  extremes.  He  was 
only  finding  a  vent  for  his  feelings,  and  if  the  general  agent  had  joked 
with  him  and  then  dismissed  the  subject,  neither  one  of  them  would 
afterward  have  thought  much  about  it.  Likewise,  the  general  agent 
does  not  find  such  an  overwhelming  indignation  against  insurance 


companies  as  he  reports.  He  keeps  his  nose  glued  to  newspapers  and 
yellow  magazines,  probably  accepts  all  the  rot  he  reads  as  gospel  truth, 
and  if  he  should  hear  the  word  graft  mentioned  once  a  day  he  im¬ 
agines  that  it  is  a  universal  cry.  I  may  as  well  say  while  I  am  on  the 
subject,  that  it  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  this  general  agent 
who  is  now  so  much  torn  up  because  newspapers  and  yellow  maga¬ 
zines  are  attacking  the  insurance  business,  has  all  his  life  been  a 
strenuous  antagonist  of  rival  companies.  He  always  attacked  his  com¬ 
petitors  hip  and  thigh,  and  never  could  be  induced  to  associate  with 
insurance  agents.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  lives  by  the 
sword  and  also  dies  by  the  sword.  He  is  now  taking  a  course  of  his 
own  medicine  and  does  not  find  it  to  his  liking. 

A  man  is  hardly  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  temperament,  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  it,  but  I  gave  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  some  advice  which  also  may  be  helpfpl  to  others  who  are 
inclined  to  worry.  I  said  to  him :  “Sensitiveness  cannot  be  cured,  but 
the  effects  of  it  may  be  avoided  or  modified.  If  a  man  were  so  sensi¬ 
tive  that  slight  noises  kept  him  awake  he  could  not  hope  to  sleep  in  a 
noisy  neighborhood  unless  he  occupied  a  padded  room  or  sealed  his 
ears.  The  proper  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  live  in  a  quiet 
neighborhood.  I  myself  have  a  little  too  much  sensitiveness  about 
some  matters.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  smallpox  was  so  alarm¬ 
ingly  prevalent  in  this  city  it  made  me  miserable  every  time  I  read  of 
the  increasing  death  rate,  and  I  simply  quit  reading  newspapers  for 
the  time  being.  I  refused  to  discuss  smallpox  with  anyone,  took  all 
sensible  precautions  that  were  necessary  and  went  about  my  business 
as  comfortably  as  usual.  You  should  avoid  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  the  present  and  read  only  pleasant  and  agreeable  literature,  such  as 
light  fiction  and  stimulating  essays.  When  you  solicit  and  a  man  men¬ 
tions  the  Etpiitable,  or  any  other  insurance  company  that  is  having  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  tell  him  that  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  trouble  of  other  companies — that  it  is  your  business  to  write  all 
the  applications  you  can  and  that  you  haven’t  found  the  misadventures 
of  men  or  institutions  conducive  to  that  end.  Insist  on  changing  the 
subject  as  quickly  as  possible  and  talk  life  insurance  as  you  usually  do. 
I  have  now  spent  more  years  in  this  world  than  I  like  to  think  about, 
but  I  can  absolutely  assure  you  that  I  never  in  my  life  failed  to  change 
the  topic  of  conversation  when  I  tried.  I  wish  I  could  do  everything 
as  easily  as  I  can  change  the  subject.  If  you  don’t  want  to  discuss 
depressing  and  disagreeable  things,  bear  in  mind  you  don’t  have  to. 
The  trouble  is  that  you  are  loaded  with  your  troubles  just  now,  and 
every  man  that  meets  you  pulls  the  trigger.  You  must  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  talking,  thinking  or  reading  about  disturbances  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  world,  and  if  you  quit  thinking  about  them  it  will  be  the  same  to 
you  as  if  they  did  not  exist.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  situation  is  just 
what  the  agent  makes  it.  The  agent  who  is  easily  discouraged  believes 
that  the  insurance  business  should  have  “Ichabod”  written  on  its  en¬ 
sign,  while  the  agent  of  optimistic  temperament  sees  yet  greater  worlds 
to  conquer.  I  talked  with  another  general  agent  who  has  been  solicit¬ 
ing  applications  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  not  a 
phenomenon  as  a  personal  writer.  He  belongs  to  the  ordinary  class, 
and  he  works  about  as  hard  one  day  or  one  week  as  he  does  another. 
His  yearly  record  is  never  so  large  as  to  excite  wonder,  but  it  is  like¬ 
wise  never  so  small  as  to  cause  disappointment.  He  says  unqualifiedly 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  write  business  as  usual,  and  that  the  Equitable 
complications  have  not  in  any  degree  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his 
affairs.  There  is  no  bravado  or  pretense  in  any  of  his  statements. 
He  is  sincere  and  truthful,  and  what  he  says  I  know  I  can  rely  upon. 
Now  if  we  can  find  one  man  w'ho  says  that  he  is  not  affected  by  the 
clamors  which  are  being  raised  against  the  insurance  business,  and  we 
know  positively  that  his  work  bears  out  his  assertion,  does  it  not  seem 
as  if  all  agents  might  put  themselves  in  the  same  position?  If  each 
individual  agent  will  resolutelv  ignore  the  Equitable  and  all  similar 
disturbances,  we  shall  presently  find  the  business  world  as  peaceable 
as  it  was  before. 

Finally,  every  agent  has  the  power  to  create  confidence,  and  he 
should  exert  it.  If  he  is  too  sensitive  to  endure  agitation  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  we  will  excuse  him,  but  if  he  has  a  good,  hardy  constitution  and 
can  endure  a  few  blows,  let  him  take  some  pains  to  restore  the  Equi¬ 
table  in  public  esteem.  He  cannot  talk  his  own  company  or  his  own 
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interests  more  effectively  than  he  can  by  making  a  few  clear  and 
searching  statements  about  a  humiliated  rival.  He  may  reason  thus 
with  the  public:  “Frankly,  what  is  the  situation  in  the  Equitable? 
Simply  that  a  few  of  the  officers  sought  their  own  interests  somewhat 
too  ardently,  and  the  result  was  that  insurance  cost  the  policyholders 
a  trifle  more  than  it  ought.  But  after  all,  was  the  real  vitality  of  the 
Equitable  affected?  Has  it  not  during  its  entire  history  furnished  in¬ 
surance  as  cheaply  as  many  companies  about  whom  no  question  has 
arisen  ?  The  public  has  been  informed  for  twenty-five  years  that  some 
of  the  New  York  companies  were  not  making  a  specialty  of  low  cost. 
Need  it  be  panic-stricken  because  this  information  is  now  verified? 
The  Equitable  is  not  a  suspended  bank  or  a  bankrupt  business  house. 
It  is  merely  an  institution  that  grew  so  prosperous  that  its  promoters 
wanted  to  share  too  much  of  its  prosperity  and  got  into  a  quarrel 
over  it.  When  it  is  again  settled  upon  a  somewhat  more  conservative 
basis,  it  will  absolutely  be  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  every  insurance 
agent  in  the  United  States  may  affirm  that  with  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.” 

If  all  insurance  agents  will  address  the  public  in  this  spirit  they  will 
find  that  the  public  will  respond  and  that  whatever  distrust  there  is 
will  presently  disappear. 


EARLY  SOLICITING  EXPERIENCES. 

.A  life  agent  who  long  ago  ceased  to  be  troubled  with  timidity  re¬ 
lates  his  first  experience  at  soliciting. 

“I  began,”  he  said,  “in  my  own  neighborhood,  where  I  was  known, 
but  I  learned  at  once  that  I  could  not  present  my  subject  to  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends. 

“I  was  tongue-tied  when  I  tried  to  show  my  goods.  Then,  too,  I 
found,  or  rather  I  thought,  that  those  who  knew  me  well  did  not  take 
me  seriously  enough. 

“I  have  since  discovered  that  those  who  never  saw  me  before  are 
prone  not  to  take  me  seriously  enough,  or  else  too  seriously. 

“The  first  time  I  started  out  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  calling 
upon  a  person  whom  I  had  determined  to  see.  I  would  get  as  far  as 
the  door  and  then  turn  away.  Sometimes  I  plucked  up  courage  and, 
after  two  or  three  attempts,  approached  my  prospect. 

“But  I  not  infrequently  turned  away,  determined  to  call  again ;  and 
when  I  did  so  I  often  found  that  my  embarrassment  was  entirely  un¬ 
necessary,  for  I  was  neither  kicked  out  nor  ‘turned  down,’  even  if  I 
did  not  secure  an  application  at  the  first  call.  This  was,  I  think,  not 
exactly  a  lack  of  confidence,  but  the  result  of  nervousness,  for  I  felt 
a  sinking  sensation  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  a  sort  of  ‘gone’  sensa¬ 
tion,  as  one  experiences  when  he  is  very  hungry. 

“Often  I  would  walk  by  a  house  half  a  dozen  times  before  venturing 
to  walk  up  and  ring  the  bell. 

“But  all  this  gradually  disappeared  as  I  began  to  accumulate  pros¬ 
pects — that  is,  real  prospects,  those  who  wanted  to  ‘think  it  over,’  or 
who  had  not  given  an  absolute  refusal. 

“Then  I  had  a  real  reason  for  calling — to  see  what  had  been  decided, 
to  take  some  literature  or  figures,  and  meantime,  as  I  made  new  calls, 
I  thought  nothing  about  it.  I  called  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  have 
felt  no  embarrassment  since. 

“By  the  way,  your  age  changes  in  a  few  weeks,”  said  the  agent  to 
the  writer  as  he  consulted  his  memorandum  book. 


THE  FORCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 

Recently  an  agent  was  soliciting  a  man  of  no  great  importance,  yet 
a  man  who  had  been  somewhat  more  successful  in  business  than  the 
average  run  of  people.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  able  to  take  and  carry  a 
good,  substantial  line  of  insurance. 

He  was  something  of  a  blusterer;  did  not  believe,  he  said,  in  life 
insurance ;  did  not  consider  it  an  investment,  and  so  on. 

The  agent  met  his  statements— they  could  not  be  called  arguments — 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  agent  went  away  without  the  application. 

A  few  days  after,  the  agent  called  again  upon  the  man.  This  time 
he  had  prepared  a  list  of  prominent  men,  men  of  affairs  and  wealth 
in  the  city,  all  well  known  to  the  prospect— financiers,  merchants,  pro¬ 


fessional  men — who  carried  life  insurance  of  amounts  ranging  from 
$50,000  to  $600,000. 

Showing  the  list  to  the  man,  he  said : 

“Now  are  you  any  better  business  man  than  these  men  are?  Is  your 
judgment  any  better  than  the  judgment  of  these  men?  What  do  you 
suppose  those  men  are  carrying  such  large  amounts  of  insurance  for? 
They  carry  it  to  protect  what  they  have.  They  carry  it  as  a  safeguard 
against  disaster,  misfortune,  shrinkage  in  values  or  failure  in  business. 
They  have  insured  their  capacity  to  earn,  to  produce.” 

The  man  thought  it  over.  There  were  men  whom  he  recognized  as 
his  superiors,  who  were  liberal  patrons  of  life  insurance.  He  con¬ 
cluded  to  insure,  and  he  did. 

The  agent  won,  but  he  never  would  have  secured  this  man  by  verbal 
argument ;  and  he  was  shrewd  enough,  a  good  enough  reader  of  human 
character  to  see  what  would  impress  his  prospect. 


RESPONSES  NOT  NECESSARY. 

In  explaining  the  plan  and  policy,  an  agent  should  avoid  the  inter¬ 
jection  of  such  phrases  as  “You  know,”  “You  see,”  “Don’t  you  see?” 
“Do  you  understand?”  and  similar  ones  to  stimulate  the  attention 
and  demand  dn  answer.  Make  your  observations  in  calm  and  sedate 
way,  which  your  prospect  may  respond  to,  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and 
let  them  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO. 

David  N.  Carvalho,  the  well-known  handwriting  expert,  has  one  of 
the  most  valuable  libraries  of  antique  books  in  existence,  among  the 
collection  being  many  rare  manuscripts  and  tomes  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  looking  over  an  old  copy  of  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  covering  the  issues  of  December,  1826,  and  March, 
1827,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Carvalho,  an  article  was  discovered  on  the 
“History  and  Principles  of  Life  Assurance,”  much  of  which  is  of 
peculiar  interest  at  this  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the 
practice  of  life  insurance  did  not  wholly  originate  in  England,  its  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  lines  of  an  exact  science  owes  most  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  connection  with  which  the  article  says : 

The  practice  of  life  assurance  is  as  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  confined  to 
England.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  to  be  traced  to  an  ignorance  of  the 
principles  among  the  Continental  nations,  but  to  the  comparative  in¬ 
stability  of  their  institutions,  and  to  a  consequent  want  of  that  security, 
which  is  the  first  and  last  requisite  in  life  assurance  operations;  to  the 
comparative  poverty  of  some  nations,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  light¬ 
hearted  inconsiderateness  in  others.  These  causes,  separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  have  prevented  its  introduction  into  most  of  the  Continental 
nations,  and  greatly  limited  its  operations  in  all. 

The  prospects  of  the  development  of  the  business  in  the  United 
States  were  not  considered  very  encouraging  by  this  old  writer,  but  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  his  remarks  deals  with  wFat  is  now  a  very 
vexed  question,  namely,  the  control  of  public  corporations,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  He  says : 

The  United  States  of  America  offer  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  a 
better  field  tor  the  establishment  of  such  undertakings.  The  induce¬ 
ments,  however,  in  a  young  and  flourishing  country,  in  which,  as  yet, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  settling  a  numerous  family  in  lucrative  em¬ 
ployments,  or  finding  good  Investments  for  capital,  are  considerably  less 
than  in  the  thickly  peopled  countries  of  the  old  world.  Life  assurance, 
accordingly,  though  introduced,  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  flourish  among 
our  American  descendants.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  societies  of  this 
kind  exist,  except  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  there  are  several. 
Of  these,  the  Union  Insurance  and  the  Dutchess  County  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  are,  we  believe,  the  most  considerable.*  Their  premiums  cannot 
be  reckoned  exorbitant,  considering  the  frequent  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  New  York  and  the  decided  unhealthiness  of  the  Southern  Union. 
Their  success,  however,  as  we  understand,  is  indifferent. 

There  is  one  anomaly  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
must  impede  essentially  the  establishment  of  these  and  similar  institu¬ 
tions.  No  power  it  seems  exists  in  the  executive  government,  or  even  in 
Congress,  to  incorporate  public  societies.  Such  institutions,  consequently, 
can  receive  charters  only  from  the  local  governments.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  the  capital  or  influence  of  an  individual  State;  and  there¬ 
fore,  although  they  may  be  deemed  respectable  within  its  precincts, 
they  do  not  attain  the  magnitude  necessary  to  inspire  confidence,  or  even 
to  attract  general  attention  throughout  the  Union. 

Discussing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Equitable  Society,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1762,  the  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  fund  is 


*  These  companies  were  fire  insurance  concerns,  any  life  business  being  merely 
incidental.— Editor  The  Spectator. 
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criticised,  on  the  ground  that  excessive  caution  had  pervaded  the  board 
of  directors,  exceptions  being  taken  to  the  periods  and  mode  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  right  of  the  society  to  make  such  rules  as  it  chooses 
for  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  however,  is  admitted  as  follows : 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  conceived  more  preposterous  than  the  out¬ 
cry  which  has  been  lately  raised  by  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
society,  on  account  of  their  exclusion  from  an  immediate  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  this  accumulated  fund,  and  indeed  from  any  participation 
in  the  profits,  till  after  a  certain  specified  event  shall  occur.  This  pros¬ 
pective  regulation  was  passed  in  the  year  1816,  and  enacted,  that  no 
policy  of  assurance  granted  after  the  31st  of  December  of  that  year 
should  receive  any  addition  to  its  value  from  the  profits  of  the  society, 
until  the  policies  previously  effected  should  be  reduced,  by  deaths  or 
otherwise,  to  5000.  This  may  be  a  wise  or  unwise  regulation;  but  does 
any  reasonable  being  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  society  to 
enact  it?  The  proprietors  might  have  dissolved  the  company  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  adopted  and  divided  the  capital,  or  they  might  have 
decreed  that  not  another  member  should  be  added  to  their  number.  They 
preferred  passing  the  resolution  to  which  we  have  alluded;  and  how 
any  member  who  chose  to  enter  the  society  with  this  regulation  staring 
him  in  the  face  can,  with  any  propriety,  accuse  the  directors  of  injustice 
and  threaten  them  with  legal,  or,  what  is  worse,  equity  proceedings,  we 
cannot  comprehend. 

A  reference  to  the  period  during  which  dividends  should  be  deferred 
reads  as  follows: 

We  would  likewise  observe  that  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  preferable,  in  most  points  of  view,  that  the  division  of  profits  should 
take  place  every  seven  years,  in  preference  to  ten,  and  every  five  years, 
in  preference  to  seven;  while  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more  frequent 
divisions  than  once  in  five  years  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  consistent 
with  the  safety,  or  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
assured. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  covered  by  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  which  seem  to  be  almost  equally  troublesome  to-day.  The  rate 
of  expense,  terminations  by  lapse,  the  merits  of  participating  and  non¬ 
participating  insurance  were  subjects  of  fruitful  discussion  eighty 
years  ago  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  now. 


NEW  POLICIES  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE. 

Agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  have  been  supplied  with 
copies  of  two  new  contracts — one  providing  for  five-year  dividends  and 
the  other  for  annual  dividends.  Both  policies  are  issued  at  the  same 
rates  of  premium  as  the  old  guaranteed  cash  value  policies  with  de¬ 
ferred  dividends  and  contain  the  same  liberal  conditions.  The  surrender 
values  granted,  either  cash,  paid-up  or  extended  Insurance,  are  also  the 
same  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  but  are  slightly  lower  thereafter. 
Under  the  five-year  dividend  contract,  dividends  may  be  drawn  in  cash, 
or  used  to  purchase  paid-up  additions  or  to  reduce  the  five  following 
premiums.  A  variety  of  options  are  offered  in  connection  with  the  divi¬ 
dend  clause.  Annual  dividend  policies  will  participate  from  the  end  of 
the  first  year  on  payment  of  the  ensuing  premium. 


THE  “TWISTERS”  AT  WORK. 

Of  all  the  evil  practices  that  beset  the  business  of  life  insurance,  that 
of  “twisting”  policies  from  one  company  to  another  is  conceded  to  be  the 
worst.  The  efforts  of  the  “twister”  are  directed  toward  making  a  pol¬ 
icyholder  dissatisfied  with  the  company  in  which  he  is  Insured  and  with 
the  form  of  policy  he  possesses,  by  offering  him  something  cheaper.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  just  received  by  a  gentleman  who  desires 
to  express  his  indignation  at  the  method  of  addressing  him  and  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  writer  of  it: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  advised  you  are  paying  on  a  heavy  line  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Some  of  your  policies  you  would  not  continue  in  their  present 
form  if  I  were  given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  you  can  reduce 
their  present  cost,  or,  at  the  same  outlay,  be  insured  for  a  much  larger 
amount.  The  recent  disclosures  of  the  way  some  companies  are  managed 
has  convinced  many  large  insurers  that  the  policies  they  had  been  carry¬ 
ing  were  not  comparable,  either  in  policy,  cost  or  results,  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  recommended  by  me.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you  re¬ 
garding  this  matter,  knowing  that  I  can  make  it  very  advantageous  to 
you  from  a  strictly  business  standpoint,  and  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  suggest  an  appointment. 

Of  course,  this  “twister”  doesn’t  care  a  rap  for  the  Interests  of  the 
person  addressed,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  but  is  looking  for 
the  commission  he  can  make  by  selling  a  policy  in  a  company  that  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  his  method  of  securing  the  purchaser.  No  reputable 
company  will  encourage  such  practice,  as  it  tends  to  discredit  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.  If  the  victim  of  a  “twister”  will  compare  the  policy  he 
receives  with  the  one  he  surrenders,  he  will  find  the  terms  different 
and  the  cheaper  one  providing  less  benefits.  Without  some  such  differ¬ 
ence  the  “twister”  could  not  make  the  profit  he  is  working  for. 


FIRST  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  HANDY  GUIDE  FOR  1905* 

The  Spectator  Company  has  just  issued  the  first  supplement  to  the 
1905  edition  of  The  Handy  Guide.  It  contains  matter  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  owing  to  the  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  in  con¬ 
nection  with  life  insurance  generally  of  late,  and  non-participating, 
annual  and  deferred  dividend  business  in  particular.  Included  in  the 
work  are  the  new  non-participating  rates  recently  adopted  by  half  a 
dozen  prominent  companies,  also  the  surrender  values  allowed  on  the 
same  by  one  company,  which  are  practically  the  same  for  all.  The 
new  continuous  instalment  contract  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  is  given 
in  full,  while  for  the  Equitable  Life  there  is  shown  the  new  annual 
and  five-year  dividend  policies,  with  the  values  on  the  same,  as  well 
as  the  new  annual  dividend  form  of  the  New  Y’ork  Life.  Copies  of 
the  first  supplement  will  be  supplied  to  all  Handy  Guide  subscribers 
at  25  cents  each,  the  price  to  non-subscribers  being  50  cents.  Address 
all  orders  to  The  Spectator  Company,  135  William  street.  New  York. 


AN  INCENTIVE  TO  INSURE. 

The  recent  explosion  of  thirty-six  tons  of  dynamite  at  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  navy  yard,  by  the  United  States  authorities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  harbor  improvements,  was  the  occasion  of  several  amusing 
incidents.  Of  course  many  timid  people  were  very  much  excited  about 
the  coming  explosion,  of  which  they  had  long  notice,  and  the  longer 
some  of  the  people  thought  of  it  the  greater  was  their  concern.  Some, 
indeed,  seemed  to  think  that  the  city  of  Portsmouth  and  Kittery,  Me.,, 
would  be  blown  into  smithereens — at  any  rate,  in  their  minds,  almost 
anything  was  liable  to  happen. 

Some  of  the  precautions  taken  were  amusing. 

One  lady  had  her  life  insured  and  made  her  will ;  but  the  joke  was 
on  her,  for  there  was  not  even  a  tremor  of  the  earth,  so  skillfully  were 
the  arrangements  and  precautions  by  those  in  charge  carried  out. 

One  man,  already  insured,  increased  his  insurance. 

Indeed,  it  is  hinted  that  some  smart  life  insurance  solicitors  were 
very  active  in  and  around  Portsmouth  for  some  time  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  explosion. 

So  it  would  seem  that  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  net  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  life  agent. 


A  FEW  ADVANTAGES. 

A  well-known  life  agent  has  printed  on  the  back  of  his  business 
card  the  following,  showing  the  advantages  combined  in  a  single 
endowrnent  contract : 

“Life  insurance  for  wife  if  you  die !” 

“Endowment  insurance  for  yourself  if  you  live !” 

“Annual  income  till  you  die !” 

“Then  annual  income  to  wife  till  she  dies !” 

“The  full  face  amount  to  the  children !” 


ANOTHER  “TWISTER”  WARNING. 

A  Western  life  insurance  company  has  prepared  the  following 
warning  against  twisters,  and  will  attach  a  copy  to  each  policy  here¬ 
after  issued : 

Warning !  Remember  that  no  company  will  issue  to  you  a  policv 
more  liberal  in  terms  or  at  lower  cost  than  this,  notwithstanding 
claims  its  representatives  may  make.  Any  glittering  offer  will  have  its 
tarnished  side. 

If  any  agent  of  any  other  company  endeavors  to  persuade  you  to 
lapse  this  policy  and  apply  for  new  insurance  through  him,  remember 
that  he  is  undoubtedly  a  “twister,”  working  for  a  commission  for  him¬ 
self,  and,  like  others  of  his  class,  usually  expert  in  using  language  that 
is  either  misleading  or  false. 

Do  not  allow  him  to  allure  or  entrap  you  by  his  “smoothness” — but 
if  assistance  is  needed,  or  if  any  information  is  desired  concerning  this 
policy,  or  that  of  any  other  company  offered  you,  write  the  home  office, 
whereupon  full  particulars  will  be  gladly  given  you. 


Ninety-seven  married  men  out  of  every  hundred  fail  to  leave  their 
families  above  want  at  their  death.  This  demonstrates  the  necessity 
for  insurance.  The  results  of  insurance  in  the  case  of  the  other  thrce- 
prove  its  value. — “Life  Insurance  Sayings.” 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  COMMENT. 

With  the  coming  of  September,  business  generally  is  expected  to 
enter  on  a  fresh  period  of  energetic  work.  The  summer  months,  with 
their  interruptions  by  vacations  and  occasional  spells  of  hot  weather, 
are  universally  conceded  to  be  less  active  than  other  times  so  far  as 
the  entering  on  new  engagements  are  concerned,  but  now  that  those 
months  have  passed  there  is  manifest  a  quickening  in  all  lines  of 
industry.  The  life  insurance  agent  will,  of  course,  turn  this  to  his 
profit,  and  wage  an  active  campaign  for  new  business  from  now  on. 
And  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  opportunities  for  writing  large 
volumes  of  business  were  so  plentiful  as  now.  Life  insurance  for 
some  months  has  been  under  the  searchlight  of  public  opinion,  and 
while  methods  of  management  have  been  criticised,  the  system  itself  is 
unimpugned.  The  public  knows  more  about  life  insurance  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  realizes  that  it  is  the  great  protector  of  homes 
and  a  necessity  for  every  man  having  a  dependent  family.  The  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  returns  of 
companies  regarding  the  new  business  already  written  in  1905.  With 
but  a  few  exceptions,  the  one  hundred  old  line  companies  operating 
in  the  United  States  are  writing  more  business  than  ever  before,  and 
the  increased  writings  are  participated  in  by  both  large  and  small 
companies.  The  very  fact  that  the  public  has  been  led  to  talk  about 
life  insurance  aids  in  making  the  subject  easier  of  introduction  by 
the  agent.  Add  to  this  the  continu.ed  prosperity  of  the  country,  in 
which  all  classes  are  sharing,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  fall  campaign  of 
190S  gives  promise  of  being  the  most  successful  yet  waged. 

He  Hf  *  * 

Life  insurance  agents  are  no  different  from  other  classes  of  sales¬ 
men  in  preferring  to  sell  such  goods  as  will  yield  them  the  largest 
remuneration.  For  many  years  past  those  companies  writing  deferred 
dividend  policies  have  contracted  to  pay  their  agents  a  larger  com¬ 
mission  on  those  forms  than  on  the  annual  dividend  policies,  although 
perfectly  willing  to  give  an  applicant  whichever  form  he  desired.  In 
consequence,  the  agents  of  such  companies  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  selling  the  policies  which  gave  them  the  largest  commissions,  and 
many  agents  representing  annual  dividend  companies  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  such  organizations  as  would  pay 
them  higher  commissions  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  Such  action 
was  perfectly  natural  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Recent  events, 
however,  have  necessitated  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
companies.  The  great  growth  of  the  life  insurance  business  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  resulted  in  educating  the  public  to  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  subject  generally,  and  it  is  no  longer  willing  to 
take  a  certain  kind  of  contract  just  because  the  agent  says  it  is  the 
best.  The  public  has  learned  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  contracts, 
and  individuals  are  weighing  the  advantages  of  each  as  applied  to  their 
own  requirements.  The  agent,  too,  realizes  that  he  must  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  prospect  if  he  desires  to  place  business,  and  action  on  his 
part  has  put  it  up  to  the  companies  to  extend  the  anti-discrimination 
feature  to  the  scale  of  commissions  paid.  Accordingly,  some  companies 
have  announced  that  hereafter  they  will  pay  the  same  rate  of  commis¬ 


sion  on  annual  dividend,  and  even  on  non-participating  forms,  as  on 
deferred  dividend  contracts.  It  would  seem  that  by  this  action  they 
are  rounding  out  the  agent’s  equipment,  as  he  is  now  enabled  to  meet 
all  requirements  of  his  prospects,  and  does  not  have  to  force  the 
latter  to  take  what  they  feel  they  do  not  need,  nor  go  to  another 
company  with  a  risk  which  his  own  company  could  just  as  well  have. 
*  *  *  * 

A  strong  plea  is  made  by  J.  T.  Dargan,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Birmingham  Fire  Insurance  Company,  for  the  establishment  of  life 
insurance  companies  in  the  Southern  States.  In  an  article  in  The 
Manufacturers  Record,  he  shows  that  last  year  the  premiums  paid  by 
residents  of  the  Southern  States  for  life  insurance  amounted  to  more 
than  $50,000,000,  of  which  only  about  one  per  cent  went  to  Southern 
companies.  The  article  reviews  the  history  of  life  insurance  in  the 
South,  and  attributes  the  failure  of  Southern  companies  in  past  years 
to  two  causes ;  First,  the  character  of  their  investments ;  and  second, 
the  lack  of  management  by  trained  experts  as  well  as  of  close  ac¬ 
counting  and  auditing.  At  the  close  of  1904,  the  only  Southern  States 
having  domestic  companies  were  Kentucky  (i).  North  Carolina  (4), 
Tennessee  (i),  Texas  (2)  and  Virginia  (3).  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1905  new  companies  have  been  projected  in  Florida,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  two  having  actually 
commenced  business,  so  that  five  States  are  still  unrepresented  by  their 
own  institutions.  Mr.  Dargan  believes  that  the  psychological  moment 
has  arrived  when  the  South  is  prepared  in  every  way  to  declare  her 
financial  independence  in  life  insurance  matters.  She  has  now  the 
trained  men,  the  capital,  the  ability  and,  above  all,  the  necessary 
integrity  to  build  up  a  number  of  great  companies  that  will  compare 
favorably  in  every  direction  with  those  of  the  Northern  States.  He 
adds  further :  “The  beneficence,  growing  importance  and  necessity  of 
life  insurance  is  recognized  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  not  only  has  the  business  come  to  stay  in 
the  South,  but  it  will  grow  in  magnitude  straight  along,  as  there  is 
nothing  now  in  the  way  to  bring  about  the  conditions  that  existed 
between  the  years  1870  to  1880.” 

*  *  *  * 

One  important  result  of  the  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  year  now  regarding  life  insurance,  may  be  looked  for  in 
a  competition  along  economical  lines,  and  this  does  not  mean  that 
companies  will  perforce  reduce  their  efforts  to  obtain  as  large  a 
volume  of  business  as  their  agency  plants  warrant.  The  claim  that 
an  established  life  insurance  company,  operating  under  legal  reserve 
laws,  does  not  need  new  business  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  future 
obligations  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  cessation  of  new  business  means 
the  destruction  of  a  plant  which  has  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
to  create.  A  company  with  a  fair-sized  agency  plant,  transacting  only 
a  small  amount  of  new  business  annually,  and  consequently  showing 
a  comparatively  small  expense  account,  may  not  be  as  economically 
administered  as  another  company  writing  a  larger  volume,  because  one 
company  has  more  to  show  for  its  expenditure  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creased  business  on  its  books.  There  are  some  notable  instances 
to-day  of  companies,  which  cannot  be  considered  small  by  any  means. 
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transacting  a  goodly  amount  of  business  annually  at  a  comparatively.^ 
low  rate.  Tlieir  success  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  Itavs 
attained  their  present  size  by  symmetrical  growth,  instead  of  making 
sudden  spurts.  The  new  business  of  one  year  has  borne  a  proper 
proportion  to  that  of  its  predecessors,  and  consequently  there  has  not 
been  a  sudden  increase  in  the  e.xpense  account,  to  be  made  up  from  the 
surplus  accumulated  on  old  policies.  In  ordinary  business  lines  a 
large  increase  in  business  requires  additional  capital  for  its  proper 
handling,  and  the  same  is  true  of  life  insurance.  A  company  cannot 
afford  to  put  more  business  on  its  books  in  any  one  year  than  its 
margin  for  e.xpenses  will  permit  of,  without  sooner  or  later  depleting 
•  its  surplus  funds,  even  though  it  may  not  pay  exorbitant  commissions. 
This  fact  has  been  brought  home  to  a  number  of  companies  in  recent 
years,  so  that  henceforth  we  may  e.xpect  to  see  the  business  of  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  increase  in  truer  proportion  to  the  amount  in  force. 
By  this  method  the  expenses  will  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds, 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  policyholders. 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  PROSPECTS. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

The  above  title  does  not  express  what  1  have  in  mind  as  clearly  as 
I  should  like  it,  so  I  must  amplify  it  in  the  text.  By  judging  pros¬ 
pects,  I  mean  the  faculty  which  the  experienced  agent  acquires  which 
enables  him  to  decide  on  short  notice  whether  a  person  is  worthy  of 
attention  or  whether  there  is  any  probability  that  he  will  insure.  The 
absence  of  this  faculty  in  the  beginner  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
waste  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  impecunious  and  idle  curiosity  of  every  kind.  He 
spends  hours  talking  to  persons  who  will  not  take  insurance,  who 
•cannot  take  it  or  who  cannot  get  it.  He  encounters  some  one  who 
impresses  him  as  a  delightful  prospect,  and  after  wasting  two  days  on 
him,  he  learns  that  the  prospect  could  not  pass  an  examination  for 
any  company.  However,  the  ineligibles  are  soon  learned,  but  there  is 
a  large  number  of  triflers  and  vacillators  who  fall  across  the  beginner's 
path  and  obstruct  his  progress,  and  they  are  not  so  easy  to  discriminate. 
It  is  this  class  that  1  mean  to  warn  the  beginner  against  when  I  write 
of  judging  prospects.  Let  me  describe  one  of  these  obstructionists. 

Not  long  ago,  as  I  was  passing  the  office  of  a  successful  plumber,  he 
came  to  the  door  and  called  me  in  for  a  moment.  He  said ;  ‘T  haven’t 
quite  as  much  insurance  as  1  need.  1  want  about  $2000  more  in  a 
first-class  company,  and  then  1  shall  have  my  limit.  1  want  to  take 
another  policy  for  this  amount  in  about  si.x  or  eight  weeks,  and  if  you 
will  come  in  I  think  we  can  make  a  deal.  I  already  have  policies  in 
other  good  companies  and  I  want  to  place  the  last  one  in  yours.”  I 
.assured  the  gentleman  that  I  would  call  and  see  him  at  the  proper 
time,  and  I  tried  to  leave  with  him  the  impression  that  T  accepted  his 
hint  in  good  faith,  but  in  reality  I  was  e.xtremely  skeptical.  Generally 
1  have  but  little  confidence  in  such  advance  notices,  but  I  usually  make 
a  record  of  them  and  give  them  some  slight  attention,  just  to  be  sure 
that  I  ;hall  not  fall  a  victim  to  my  own  “smartness.”  I  have  an 
assistant  who  takes  care  of  my  memoranda,  and  I  told  her  to  remind 
me  to  call  on  the  plumber  at  the  time  his  application  would  be  ripe ; 
but  1  ventured  also  to  make  the  following  prediction:  “This  man  has 
•come  to  me  in  great  self-importance  upon  two  other  occasions  and  in- 
\-ited  me  to  show  him  policy  contracts.  After  having  a  number  of 
interviews  with  him  and  wasting  much  of  my  time  there  was  always 
;a  lion  in  the  way  that  prevented  him  from  making  application.  He 
will  not  take  insurance  this  time.  But  I  pass  his  office  every  day,  and 
I  will  call  on  him  once  or  twice.  It  will  take  me  but  a  minute  and  I 
want  to  verify  my  judgment.” 

Sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  plumber  reported  that  he 
had  been  at  home  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  slight  cold,  and  he  doubted 
if  he  could  pass  the  examination.  He  was  afraid  he  might  be  rejected, 
3nd  as  he  was  going  to  take  a  rest  for  a  week  or  two,  he  would  take 
up  the  matter  when  he  came  back.  After  the  vacation,  he  reported 
that  his  physician  had  advised  him  to  wait  until  he  had  accumulated 
a  little  more  avoirdupois.  He  was  a  few  pounds  lighter  than  usual 
and  he  wanted  to  recuperate  before  submitting  himself  to  the  exam¬ 
iner.  -^s  warm  weather  and  the  busy  season  are  approaching,  he  will 
have  no  chance  to  gain  in  weight  for  several  months,  and  he  has 
probably  pretty  well  disposed  of  me  for  the  ne.xt  year. 


.  Now  this  plumber  is  an  ^inusually  successful  man  and  could  carry 
$10,000  more  insurance  if  he  wanted  to.  Inability  to  pay  was  not  the 
trouble  with  him.  .  Furthermore,  he  is  not  a  trifler.  He  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  giving  me  the  hint  that  he  intended  to  take  out  some  more 
insurance.  If  I  should  accuse  him  of  trifling  with  me  he  would  never 
forgive  me,  and  probably  would  recite  a  multitude  of  facts  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  model  business  man.  His  lack  of  consideration  for  my 
time  is  due  to  his  temperament,  and  as  he  is  fairly  representative  of 
a  class,  a  slight  analysis  of  his  character  may  be  helpful  to  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

It  is  likely  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  plumber  made  his  important 
announcement  to  me  some  life  insurance  agent  had  called  upon  him 
and  made  a  strong  effort  to  write  his  application.  Finding  himself  in 
a  close  place,  and  not  knowing  just  how  to  get  out,  he  employed  that 
subterfuge  which  so  many  persons  use  when  hard  pressed,  of  prom¬ 
ising  to  take  a  policy  in  the  near  future.  The  plumber  wanted  to 
gain  time,  and  in  the  emergency  he  made  an  engagement  which  was 
not  the  result  of  cool  judgment,  and  which  he  never  would  have  kept. 
Afterward  he  began  to  recall  that  he  had  not  gotten  rid  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  gaining  time,  and  that  if  he  had  any  respect  for  his  word  he 
was  rather  deeper  in  the  mire  than  ever.  Vaguely  he  began  to  seek 
for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  when  he  told  me  to  call  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  simply  making  a  sort  of  blind  and  instinctive  effort  to 
avoid  taking  any  insurance.  I  am  confident  that  he  did  not  clearly 
understand  himself,  but  he  may  have  felt  confusedly  that  if  he  could 
get  a  number  of  insurance  agents  to  quarreling  over  him  he  would 
find  a  way  of  escape.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  e.xact  explanation,  but  I  have  studied  such  persons  so  care¬ 
fully  that  I  think  T  know  their  processes.  The  trouble  with  the 
plumber  is  that  he  is  not  a  quick  thinker  outside  of  his  own  line,  and 
he  is  constantly  in  some  kind  of  a  small  tangle  because  he  don’t  know 
how  to  let  go  of  things.  Instead  of  saying  “no”  at  once  he  is  always 
giving  somebody  encouragement  and  arousing  false  hopes.  He  lives 
in  a  maze  of  subterfuges  and  deceptions,  and  he  is  a  good  person  for 
both  beginners  and  practiced  solicitors  to  let  alone. 

Now  the  practical  question  is.  How  may  this  unstable  person  be 
detected?  The  surest  symptom  of  him,  I  think,  is  his  readiness  to  be 
convinced  without  due  process.  He  will  get  interested  in  life  insur¬ 
ance,  or  anything  else,  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  be  almost  persuaded 
that  he  ought  to  make  an  investment  at  once.  The  solicitor  begins  to 
look  for  his  contract,  and  then  the  unstable  person  realizes  that  he 
has  committed  himself  and  must  resort  to  all  sorts  of  desperate  ex¬ 
cuses  to  preserve  his  self-respect.  A  kind  of  flexible  rule  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  No  one  takes  insurance  without  some  kind  of  an 
incitement.  The  man  who  professes  himself  as  eager  to  sign  an  ap¬ 
plication  after  five  minutes’  explanation  is  violating  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  effect.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  what  he  is 
doing  in  so  short  a  time.  Conviction  is  as  much  a  matter  of  gradual 
growth  in  the  mind  as  fruit  is  a  growth  upon  the  tree.  For  a  man 
to  be  convinced  without  due  examination  of  evidence  would  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  .growing  of  fruit  without  a  tree.  The  process  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  beginner  should  be  suspicious  of  every  prospect  who 
shows  interest  or  pretends  conviction  without  proper  cause. 

Our  territory  is  largely  made  up  of  small  towns  and  we  do  not  get 
around  to  some  of  these  places  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  1  notice  that  when  I  visit  a  town  after  a  long  interval,  the  old 
policyholders  are  delighted  to  see  me,  and  when  I  first  call  they  ask 
questions,  inquire  about  new  policies  and  act  as  if  they  were  all  readj' 
for  more  insurance.  I  used  to  be  deceived  by  this  hearty  welcome,  and 
I  said  sometimes  to  myself,  “I  have  struck  a  bonanza.”  But  I  per¬ 
ceived  at  the  second  interview  that  the  enthusiasm  had  evaporated, 
and  that  if  I  obtained  new  applications  I  had  to  wrestle  for  them. 

A  stranger  is  always  an  object  of  curiosity  in  a  small  town,  and  if 
lie  is  tactful  he  can  use  this  fact  to  advantage,  but  he  should  never  be 
deceived  by  anything  that  looks  like  a  sinecure.  There  are  no  sine¬ 
cures  in  soliciting,  and  the  beginner  who  learns  to  be  suspicious  of 
everything  that  looks  easy  will  have  a  good  rule  to  guide  him. 


He  who  wishes  for  insurance  and  does  not  take  it,  has  his  wishbone 
where  his  backbone  ought  to  be. 


August  31,  1905J 
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EXPENSES  AND  EXPANSION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Rufus  \V.  Weeks,  cliief  actuary  of  the  New  York  Life,  has  pre- 
jiared  a  paper  on  the  above  topic  for  the  instruction  of  the  fieldmen, 
from  which  the  following  is  e.xtracted : 

There  are  critics  of  the  life  insurance  business  who  talk  freely  about 
what  they  consider  the  extravagant  expenses  of  the  companies,  and  when 
told  that  the  chief  part  of  expenses  of  life  insurance  are  caused  by  a 
certain  peculiarity  of  human  nature,  by  the  fact  that  men  who  oueht  to 
insure  their  lives  never  come  to  the  point  of  doing  so  of  their  own  accord, 
refuse  to  accept  this  answer. 

They  believe  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  new  members  for  a  life 
insurance  company;  that  almost  any  sensible  man  will  insure  his  life 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  him  to  take  that  step. 

Every  life  insurance  agent  knows  that  these  critics  are  absolutely 
wrong;  that  men  dp  not  make  applications  for  insurance  of  their  own 
accord.  Those  who  are  insured  know  this  also;  each  one  is  certainly  well 
aware  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  offer  himself  to  the  company,  but  that 
it  took  hard  work  to  induce  him  to  come  in. 

For  the  moment,  however,  let  us  imagine  that  these  idealists  are 
right,  and  that  all  insurances  are  voluntarily  offered — still,  there  would 
be  expenses  connected  with  the  running  of  a  life  insurance  company. 
There  must  be  clerks  to  keep  the  accounts,  there  must  be  officers  to  direct 
the  work,  and  to  adjust  the  equities  between  the  various  groups  of 
policies,  there  must  be  an  office  to  work  in,  there  must  be  postage  and 
printing  and  light  and  heat  paid  for. 

In  the  real  life  insurance — as  it  is  in  this  real  world — besides  these 
necessary  current  expenses  there  is  the  additional  expense  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  task  of  overcoming  the  nearly  universal  reluctance  of  men  to 
insure.  Comparing  the  work  and  expense  involved  in  placing  an  in¬ 
surance  with  the  after  expense  of  taking  care  of  it,  is  something  like 
comparing  the  task  of  breaking  the  prairie  with  the  easy  plowing  of  the 
years  following. 

.411  this  introduction  is  simply  to  show  that  in  human  nature  itself 
there  is  that  which  normally  divides  the  expenses  of  life  insurance  into 
two  separate  classes — the  expenses  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurance,  and 
the  expenses  year  by  year  during  their  course.  The  question  naturally 
comes  up,  what  is  the  normal  proportion  between  these  two  kinds  of 
expenses,  or,  as  it  might  be  stated,  how  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
premium  is  the  average  first  year’s  expense  than  the  average  renewal 
expense? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
standard  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  comparative  ratios  of  expenses — Bourne’s  Assurance  Manual,  formerly 
edited  by  William  Schooling,  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  and  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  now  by  F.  Harcourt  Kitchin,  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  'Phis  manual  is  published  in  London 
annually,  and  contains  comparative  expense  ratios  of  all  the  companies 
working  in  Great  Britain,  and  these  ratios  are  made  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  first  year’s  normal  rate  of  expense  is  ten  times  that  of  subse¬ 
quent  years.  Mr.  Schooling  adopted  this  basis,  which  he  calls  the  “Pro¬ 
portion  Method,”  ten  years  ago,  and  says  that  he  has  received  “an  all 
but  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  from  many  influential  quarters  that 
the  proportion  method,  while  open  to  various  objections  common  to  all 
other  methods,  is  superior  to  any  other  at  present  in  use.” 

This  conclusion  of  Mr.  Schooling’s  tallies  with  what  the  New  York 
Life  has  found  to  be  the  case  in  its  own  experience.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  kept  our  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  an  answer 
as  accurate  as  possible  to  this  problem.  For  example,  our  accounts  show 
the  total  amount  of  new  premiums  received  in  any  year  and  the  total 
amount  of  renewal  premiums  received  in  the  same  year.  The  accounts 
also  show  the  amounts  paid  out  for  various  items  of  expense,  such  as 
commissions,  salaries,  medical  examinations,  printing,  etc.  We  make  a 
division  of  these  expenses,  putting  on  one  side  what  we  consider  are 
involved  simply  in  carrying  on  the  business  as  it  stands — in  other  words, 
the  share  of  expenses  which  would  still  be  necessary  even  if  the  com¬ 
pany  stopped  doing  new  business — and  putting  on  the  other  side  those 
expenses  which  are  made  necessary  by  the  task  of  securing  new  business. 

.4  careful  analysis  of  these  two  classes  of  expenses,  such  as.  we  have 
carried  on  for  some  years,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  year’s 
normal  rate  of  expense  is  about  ten  times  that  of  subsequent  years. 

The  method  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  facts  of  the  life  insurance 
business,  from  which  it  is  a  fairly  correct  deduction,  are  known  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  that  business.  There  can  be  no  fairer  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  as  between  different  companies  or  classes  of  companies  on  the 
question  of  expense. 

We  have  tabulated  on  this  basis  the  1904  figures,  reported  by  the  life 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  New  York' State  in  that  year, 
omitting,  however,  the  industrial  companies,  the  character  of  whose 
business  necessarily  implies  very  high  expense  ratios,  far  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  those  of  the  ordinary  business;  omitting,  also,  those  com¬ 
panies  which  do  accident  insurance  as  well  as  life  insurance,  since  their 
assessment  of  expense  against  the  two  elements  of  their  business  is 
arbitrary  to  a  considerable  extent;  further  omitting  one  small  company 
which  has  a  contract  with  another  corporation  for  exploiting  its  business. 
With  these  omissions,  the  number  of  companies  included  is  thirty-three. 
In  drawing  off  the  expenses  for  1904,  reported  by  the  companies,  we  have 
omitted  real  estate  taxes  and  real  estate  expenses,  as  these  are  properly 
a  charge  against  rent  received  and  not  against  premiums. 

The  aggregate  of  the  expenses  of  the  thirty-three  companies  for  1904 
is,  then,  $83,203,196.  The  aggregate  new  premiums  received  were  $51,- 
382.935.  The  aggregate  renewal  premiums  received,  $277,202,065.  Adding 
ten  times  the  new'  premiums  to  the  renewal  premiums  gives  a  divisor  of 
$791,031,415,  and  dividing  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenses  by  this 
divisor  gives  the  rate  of  renewal  expense  as  10.52  per  cent.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  rate  on  the  first  year’s  premiums  would,  of  course,  be  105.20 
per  cent.  This  means  that  the  entire  life  insurance  business  for  the  year 
1904  cost,  in  expenses,  105.20  per  cent  of  the  new  premiums  and  10.52  per 
cent  of  the  renewal  premiums  received. 

We  have  worked  out  the  ratios  for  each  company  separately  and  find 


that  these  ratios  range  from  8.75  per  cent  to  22.98  per  cent.  We  find 
that  adding  these  thirty-three  ratios  together  and  then  dividing  the  same 
by  thirty-three,  gives  a  mean  ratio  of  12.85  per  cent — the  significance  of 
which  is  that  if  the  companies  were  all  of  equal  size  and  the  ratios  were 
unchanged,  the  average  ratio  of  the  entire  business  would  be  12.85 
per  cent.  »  »  * 


LIFE  INSURANCE  PROVERBS. 

“There  is  no  medicine  against  death,”  says  an  old  proverb ;  but  a 
life  policy  makes  death  easier  for  he  who  passes  on  and  those  whom 
he  leaves  behind. 

The  grave  levels  all  distinctions ;  and  life  insurance  levels  the  path¬ 
way  of  dependents. 

Things  are  not  what  they  seem — for  example,  so-called  insurance  on 
the  assessment  plan. 

A  promise  delayed  is  justice  deferred — to  dependents,  when  the 
promise  deferred  means  delay  to  insure. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day.  You  may  die 
to-morrow,  or  you  may  be  found  to  be  uninsurable. 

A  good  presence  on  the  part  of  a  life  insurance  solicitor  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  and  is  the  means  of  securing  many  an  application. 

The  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important  as  the  matter.  This  is  all 
important  when  dealing  with  some  prospects. 

What  is  true  of  most  things  is  true  with  regard  to  life  insurance 
soliciting — namely,  that  a  man  may  say  too  much,  even  of  a  good  thing. 

Long  looked  for  comes  at  last.  The  most  difficult  case,  the  most 
obdurate  prospect,  shoidd  only  serve  to  call  forth  more  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  solicitor.  He  is  bound  to  get  the  application 
sooner  or  later ;  and  the  harder  it  comes  the  more  it  is  appreciated,  and 
the  stronger  the  battle  the  sweeter  the  victory. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  preachers  who  don’t  hear  them¬ 
selves.  The  same  applies  to  some  life  agents.  If  they  heard  them¬ 
selves  as  others  hear  them  they  would  not  wonder  at  their  failures. 

“Employ  your  time  well,”  is  the  advice  of  a  successful  agent ;  “and 
since  you  are  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  away  not  an  hour.”  The 
last  part  of  the  quotation  is  good  to  impress  upon  the  prospect. 

Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver. 

He  who  insures  when  he  is  young  may  spend  when  he  is  old. 

Forecast  is  better  than  hard  work.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  your 
prospect,  his  character,  disposition  and  position  in  life  before  trying  to 
solicit  him. 


THE  BEST  CLASSES  TO  SOLICIT. 

At  lunch  recently  several  life  agents  fell  to  discussing  who  is  the 
best  man  to  solicit — the  easiest,  least  difficult — among  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men. 

One  agent — they  are  all  about  equally  successful  in  their  chosen 
calling — expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  men  in  commercial  lines  are 
the  more  receptive  to  a  life  insurance  proposition,  because,  being 
business  men,  they  have  a  clearer  and  better  appreciation  of  investment, 
the  safeguarding  of  income  and  property,  of  protection  against  mis¬ 
fortune  and  business  reverses. 

Of  professional  men,  the  consensus  of  opinion  decidedly  favored 
successful  lawt’ers,  because  most  lawyers  are  keen  as  to  contracts,  and 
readily  grasp  the  provisions  of  an  insurance  contract.  Another  reason 
why  lawyers  are  good  patrons  of  life  insurance  is  because,  as  a  class, 
they  live  up  to,  or  about  up  to,  their  incomes,  and,  as  a  class,  they 
die  poor,  unless  they  carry  a  good  line  of  insurance.  Hence  they  seek 
to  provide  for  dependents  by  means  of  life  insurance. 


HAVE  YOU  A  MORTGAGE  ON  TO=MORROW? 

“In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  Newspapers  furnish  daily, 
yea,  hourly,  instances  where  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  being  called 
to  their  account  almost  without  warning,  either  by  accident,  disease 
or  some  other  cause.  While  thousands  of  men  throughout  the  country 
work  day  in  and  day  out  in  order  to  provide  their  wives  and  children 
with  a  comfortable  livelihood,  yet  how  few,  comparatively,  appear  to 
realize  that  a  policy  of  insurance  on  their  lives  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  be  the  only  available  bulwark  to  screen  their  families  from  a 
life  of  penury.  Who  can  say  he  will  see  the  morrow,  or  that  one  or 
other  of  the  many  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  will  not  seize  upon  his  system  and 
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incapcicitate  him  forc\'er  from  obtaining  reliable  insurance?  Statistics 
prove  that  ninet\'-seven  married  men  out  of  every  hundred  fail  to 
leave  their  families  above  want  at  their  death.  Does  not  this  fact 
demonstrate  the  great  need  of  insurance? 

Are  you  sure  of  living  until  such  time  as  you  can  leave  your  loved 
ones  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  comfort?  If  you  are  a 
salaried  man,  how  much  can  you  save  from  your  annual  stipeixl  to 
effect  this  object,  and  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  accumulate  a  fund 
that  will  fulfill  your  expectations? 

These  are  vital  questions  to  the  man  of  family,  and  worthy  the 
deepest  consideration  of  thousands  who  may  desire  to  trust  in  their 
longevity  and  continued  good  health  for  a  realization  of  their  hopes  in 
accomplishing  a  sacred  duty. 


THE  GENERAL  AGENT’S  STORY. 

"When  I  was  considerably  younger  than  I  am  now,”  said  a  general 
agent,  "I  was  a  solicitor  in  a  life  office,  and  I  was  very  successful  and 
wrote  a  large  amount  of  business.  I  was  doing  well,  and  I  was  all 
the  time  fostering  an  ambition  to  climb  the  ladder  and  become  a 
general  agent  or  a  manager.  I  stood  well  in  my  office,  and  entertained 
hopes  that  there  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  an  opening  there,  with  the 
company  that  I  had  always  been  with. 

“It  looked  as  though  things  were  coming  my  way  when  the  man¬ 
ager  suddenly  died. 

“Of  course,  his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  me,  as  it  was  to  every 
one  connected  with  the  office,  and  I  deeply  deplored  his  demise.  Still, 
I  bore  np,  stimulated  by  the  hope  that  1  should  be  selected  to  act  the 
part  of  a  phoenix. 

"But  one  day,  much  to  my  consternation  and  chagrin,  an  official  from 
the  home  office  walked  in,  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  a  recent 
college  graduate,  wearing  a  very  high  collar  and  a  mop  of  hair,  who 
was  introduced  all  round  as  the  new  manager.  I,  with  the  rest,  was 
requested  to  assist  the  new  manager  in  every  way  possible  to  get  the 
hang  of  things  in  the  office. 

“I  was  provoked  and  angry,  for  I  was  well  known  in  the  home  office, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  side-tracked. 

“Before  the  company  official  left  the  city  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  him,  and,  in  a  few  well-chosen,  but  forceful  remarks,  I  told 
him  how  I  felt,  and  that  I  had  expected  to  be  given  the  management  of 
the  office. 

“He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said : 

“  ‘My  dear  boy,  we  can  hire  any  quantity  of  men  like  him,  but  we 
can’t  get  men  like  you.  Men  like  that  very  estimable  young  man  are 
‘turned’  out  of  every  college  in  the  country.  Men  that  can  do  what 
you  are  doing  are  not  easy  to  find.  Now,  the  new  manager  knows 
nothing  about  insurance,  so  be  good  to  him,  and  help  him  all  yon 
can.’ 

"1  must  say,”  continued  the  general  agent,  “that  I  felt  better.  I  felt 
that  I  was  something  that  mere  money  could  not  procure:  that  I  was 
considered  a  pillar  of  the  company,  and  that  I  was  appreciated.  Still, 
it  was  some  time  before  I  was  entirely  rid  of  my  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“But  I  buckled  down  to  work  and  did  my  best  in  that  office,  until  I 
was  offered  and  accepted  a  general  agency  with  another  company.” 


Apples  of  Sodom  are  rosy  and  beautiful ;  bitten  into  they  yield  but 
dust  and  ashes.  A  lapsed  policy  looks  like  any  other  policy ;  at  death 
it  yields  but  the  dust  and  ashes  of  disappointment. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  BY  STATES  IN  1904. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution  by  States  of  the  life 
insurance  written  during  iqoq  and  in  force  at  its  close,  together  with 
the  premiums  received  and  losses  incurred  in  the  year.  Wherever 
practicable,  a  separation  is  made  of  the  industrial  business  from  the 
ordinary,  and  in  most  of  the  States,  where  the  separation  is  not  made, 
little  or  no  industrial  business  is  transacted.  By  means  of  the  column 
showing  the  business  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the 
gain  made  in  the  twelve  months  can  be  readily  ascertained. 


According  to  these  figures,  the  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
on  the  lives  of  residents  of  the  Lhrited  States  is  $11,179,142,711,  while 
the  total  amount  reported  as  carried  by  all  United  States  companies 
is  $12,547,937,441,  so  that  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  latter  amount  is  on 
the  lives  of  residents  of  other  countries: 


States  Reported 


Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1903. 


Insurance 
Written 
in  1904. 


Premiums 

Received. 


Losses 

Incurred. 


Insurance 
in  Force 
Dec.  31,  1904. 


Summary. 

Alabama  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

California  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Colorado  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Connecticut  ...(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Delaware  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Dist.  of  Colum.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  . 

Indian  Territory . 


Illinois  . 

.(Ord.)l 

(Ind.) 

Indiana  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Iowa  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Kansas  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Kentucky  .... 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Louisiana  .... 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Maine  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Maryland  .... 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Massachusetts 

(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Michigan  .... 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Minnesota  ... 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Mississippi  .. 

Missouri  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Montana  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

N.  Hampshire  (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

New  Jersey . . 


New  Mexico. 
New  York.... 


.(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 


.(Ord.) 
(Ind.li 
North  Carolina  (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  ..(Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Rhode  Island  (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

S.  Carolina. ...  (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee  .... 


.(Ord.) 
(Ind.) 

Texas  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Utah  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 

Vermont  , 


Virginia 


Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 


(Ind.) 
.(Ord.) 
Gnd.) 
.(Ord.) 
(Ind.) 
(Ord.)  I 
(Ind.) 
(Ord.)! 


Wyoming 


Totals  . (Ord.)  I 

(Ind.) 

Canada  . (Ord.) 

(Ind.) 


$ 

$, 

$ 

$ 

$ 

97,795,472 

29,861,433 

13,920,692 

1,290,439  1 

113,878,404 

3,702,109 

2,206,142 

31,762  1 

4,300,555 

13,664,366 

4,810,384 

570,687 

168,851 

16,585,486 

59,594,016 

16,527,684 

12,277,737 

860,692 

67,847,137 

1,361,559 

1,202,208 

9,529 

1,707,517 

231,982,970 

57,230,784 

10,150,180 

•3,114,815 

265,490,286 

19,214,475 

8,538,328 

667,152 

•169,934 

21,156,520 

94,929,034 

21,151,830 

3,687,993 

1,092,507 

103,101,922 

3,739,718 

2,017,115 

160,220 

42,654 

4,230,346 

122,923,056 

19.264,300 

5,287,060 

2,307,027 

132,475,891 

56,482,805 

16,326,945 

2,230,450 

827,729 

61,784,400 

18,027,710 

3,211,731 

718,513 

258,050 

19,568,354 

12,539,118 

3,456,927 

461,768 

148,187 

12,646,208 

53,058,761 

13,091,219 

2,238,078 

1,020,325 

58,523,193 

22,778,776 

6,505,077 

871,685 

280,326 

24,474,034 

45,241,824 

12,716,159 

1,729,570 

539,947 

52,336,662 

165,583,743 

45,856,056 

6.266,009 

3,584,867 

183.798,283 

7,923,383 

4,622,914 

288,592 

79,053 

9,446,569 

10,997,556 

2,672,034 

481,580 

96,002 

12,289.314 

16,430,797 

6,029,189 

661,684 

122,784 

19,238,719 

13,394,544 

8,397,848 

514,385 

150.922 

17,812,097 

653,428,999 

160,667,427 

25,295,489 

9,6:6  210 

712,437  236 

106,401,018 

41,045,038 

4,078,005 

1,107,445 

116,33:1,471 

218,883,448 

62,966,443 

10,461,999 

*2,495,619 

248,616,344 

51,523,425 

20,789,455 

1,200,327 

*488,813 

57,379.79f 

183,216,953 

35,524,887 

6,841,784 

1,768,159 

197,622,408 

8,488,827 

4,658,104 

119,215 

60,993 

9,446,757 

80,949,720 

24,676,922 

3,595,717 

902,479 

95,418,437 

8,146,430 

4,332,895 

90,814 

72,570 

9,327,256 

177,779,645 

39,691,845 

5,912,499 

2,576.239 

186.345,364 

36,739,614 

14,184,6:13 

1,406,037 

492,560 

40,217,735 

112,978,050 

27,979,752 

4,473.905 

1,658,752 

127,154,60,4 

18,859.899 

6,159,730 

754,463 

261.102 

20,701,474 

80,524,412 

12,256.282 

3,246  187 

*1,333,534 

87,(97,022- 

9,732,588 

3,869,562 

353,952 

*99,590 

10.854,778 

131,160,098 

21,421,721 

6,362,014 

•2,286,258 

139,440,855 

61,921,843 

19,604,032 

1,393,187 

*860,962 

63,213,162 

504,018,737 

91,583,770 

21,588,507 

8,285,806 

533,542,045 

169,469,014 

52,775,596 

6,651,650 

2,214.312 

180,315,456 

210,049,427 

48,246,888 

9,130,917 

2,460,129 

228,944.071 

24,058,517 

11,056,072 

336,507 

202,874 

26,845,285 

161,424,004 

29,078,041 

6,464,436 

•1,541,073 

174,756,970- 

7,083,900 

3,765,618 

138,347 

•60.214 

7,875,292 

68,233,889 

21,116,229 

2.852,496 

912,614 

81,902,683 

282,746,418 

73,984,105 

13,133,312 

4,993,155 

320,963,403 

74,982,074 

27,154,048 

951,635 

871,329 

83,161.337 

35,194,028 

10,420,910 

tl  ,564,987 

254,242 

41,486,935 

1,177,027 

689,530 

8,983 

1.254,675 

82,490,217 

21.662,408 

3,200,433 

586,913 

94,425,701 

3,808,068 

1,838,789 

142,281 

26.067 

4.108,666 

6.573,228 

1,670,156 

249,731 

74,194 

7,373,972 

43,802,860 

6,462,096 

2,009,247 

659,334 

47,123,312 

9,046,562 

3,168,805 

30,666 

92,958 

9,852,058 

261,445,488 

60,923,139 

9,181,032 

4,058,229 

286,097.736 

186,897,692 

43,261,686 

7,4.38,337 

2,621,907 

199,544,819- 

15,533,419 

3,756,842 

544,131 

150,914 

16,917,862 

1,397,072,368 

273,268,553 

57,944,347 

20,440,109 

1,501,350,240 

4S9„349,643 

128,69<1,733 

18,8.39,395 

7,484,901 

523,808.957 

86,161,980  1  24,136,317 

3,150,325 

946,207 

96,936.980 

8,578,030 

4,659,270 

353,359 

90,849 

9,852,208 

29,147,117 

8,039,742 

1,198,308 

151.642 

.33,277,380 

504,918,796 

101,223,513 

19,674.973 

6,692,615 

549,103.852 

117,077,100 

42,056,634 

4,657.561 

1,358,010 

127,476,132 

19.458,947 

9,639,120 

708.764 

201,445 

22,426,445 

43,102,908 

13,782,841 

1,877,994 

*491,274 

50,248,321 

945,318,501 

178,052,851 

41,584,528 

13,307,064 

1,021,933,868 

310,777,650 

88.112,296 

7,277,606 

3,724,164 

331,223,161 

61,289,685 

10,983,537 

2,409,582 

929,907 

65,050,219 

35,266,181 

9,909,981 

1,382,693 

462,929 

37,944,994 

68,922,311 

18,650,774 

2,343,254 

793,898 

79,497.481 

5.910,910 

3,133,732 

250,496 

69,361 

7,217,167 

27,833,278 

7,997,243 

1,112,485 

153,156 

32,135,168 

109,291,242 

29,386,369 

4,206,216 

1,501.765 

121,323,467 

14,240,160 

7,226,113 

522,594 

156,889 

16.865,803 

208,827.913 

70,986,041 

7,446,003 

2,073.092 

238.203,445 

8,627,021 

1  5,816,247 

305,410 

66,386 

9,386,265 

26,007,909 

1  9,797,421 

1,079,506 

284,485 

31,839.206 

1,190,174 

1  698,341 

43,439 

3,907 

1,411,474 

40,991,653 

5,760,750 

1,621,192 

*636,211 

43,975,876 

3,533.179 

1,693,416 

125.861 

*21,387 

4,134  989- 

119,286,854 

24.897,618 

4,444,747 

1.697,486 

129  634,434 

24,793,064 

8,210,522 

956,165 

310,819 

26,627,982 

58,294,504 

20.323,380 

2. ,508, 217 

*496,293 

69,620,344 

2,918,044 

1,930,799 

101,037 

*14,061 

3.244.106 

57,649,779 

14,655,354 

2,300,029 

552,062 

64.636.755 

7,066,822 

3,811,471 

269,003 

59,207 

8,019,705 

197,390,995 

35,210.774 

7,465,632 

2,406,816 

214,298,676 

17,829,119 

i  6,952,944 

1  915,719 

158,483 

I  19,696,956 

11,880,120 

1  2.914,075 

1 

1  461,818 

1 

*108,209 

j 

1  12,949.777' 

8,266,903,749 

1.871,013,087  338,1,50.911 

115.073,817 

9,069,054,645 

1,953,235,538 

599,735,448  1865.765.628 

25,113,206 

2,110,088.066 

614,885,142 

1  81,615,495 

1  18,731,042 

1  8.559,486 

1  552,120,381 

31,523,777 

1  16,394,757 

1  1,218,434 

1 

1 

I  234,877 

1 

1  34,726.475 

1 

1 

•Losses  paid.  t  Includes  industrial.  5  Excluding  premiums,  which  are  in 
eluded  under  ordinary  business. 
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Devoted  to  Life  Insurance  and  the  General  Interests  of  Life  Underwriting,  Comments  on  Current  Events,  Suggestions  and  Hints 
for  Field  Workers,  Technical  Matters  for  Home  Office  Consideration,  and  Information  as  to  What  is  Going  On  In  Office  and  Field 


ISSUED  EVERY  OTHER  THURSDAY  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 


New  York,  Thursday,  September  14,  1905. 


THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  POSTOFFICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

I'Trst  Article — By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Writers  on  life  insurance  problems  not  infrequently  conclude  their 
observations  with  an  offhand  suggestion  that  the  State  should  assume 
the  existing  business,  or  enter  tlie  field  in  active  competition  with 
private  companies,  by  offering  lower  rates  and  larger  returns  with 
increased  security.  Advocates  of  government  life  insurance  rely  in 
the  main  upon  the  e.xperiments  in  Germany,  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain,  but  in  the  arguments  advanced  there  is  little  inherent  evidence 
of  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  the  actual  results 
which  have  been  achieved.  In  The  Spectator  of  June  8  and  22,  1905, 
I  discussed  in  some  detail  the  New  Zealand  system  of  government 
life  insurance  and  its  failure  to  advance  the  cause  of  sound  insurance 
in  any  important  particular  after  thirty-six  years  of  e.xistence.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  set  forth  briefly  the  more  important  facts 
regarding  the  government  postoffice  life  insurance  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  which  on  the  outset  so  much  was  expected, 
while  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  substantial  results  has  been 
realized  since  the  act  went  into  operation  on  April  17,  1865. 


POSTOFFICE  LIFE  I.NSUR.-VNCE,  ENOLANTJ. 
General  Policy  .Account — 18ii5-1904.* 


• 

New  Policies  Issued. 

Insur.^nce 

IN  Force. 

Payments 

YE.ARS. 

Number 

Policies. 

Amount. 

Number 

Policies. 

Amount. 

Policy¬ 

holders. 

1,882 

£ 

141,681 

32,671 

£ 

1869 . 

442 

2,168 

104,392 

538 

1870 . 

385 

31,254 

2,480 

190,072 

1,677 

1871 . . . 

.358 

27,695 

2,709 

208,079 

1,744 

1872 . 

757 

55,982 

3,. 347 

255,790 

2,185 

1873 . 

396 

33,073 

3,643 

281,527 

2,516 

1874 . 

278 

21,622 

3,630 

284,170 

3,766 

1875 . 

370 

32,022 

3,858 

305,120 

3,125 

1876 . 

270 

22,876 

3,970 

315,211 

4,380 

1877 . 

393 

33,444 

4,220 

337,814 

3,252 

1878 . 

229 

19,608 

4,263 

342,737 

4,351 

1879 . 

226 

18,870 

4,314 

347,704 

5,289 

1880 . 

258 

20,378 

4,404 

354,896 

3,887 

1881 . 

300 

23,900 

4,557 

367,450 

3,675 

1882 . 

234 

18,447 

4,015 

371,540 

5,094 

1883 . 

256 

20,601 

4,714 

379,206 

•  5,431 

1884 . 

348 

21,765 

4,861 

385,167 

6,888 

1886 . 

457 

34,768 

5,155 

407,654 

4,646 

1885 . 

506 

34,188 

5,485 

427,894 

5,942 

1887 . 

585 

36,168 

5,859 

447,310 

5,976 

1888 . 

580 

34,819 

6,210 

464,841 

5,538 

1889  . 

671 

32,832 

6,504 

465,241 

7,473 

1890 . 

468 

25,450 

6,661 

472,552 

6,841 

1891 . 

529 

28,930 

6,935 

483,009 

8,561 

1892 . 

1,983 

80,307 

8,702 

548,595 

7,354 

1893 . 

853 

44,000 

9,065 

568,582 

9,226 

1894 . 

1,128 

56,010 

9,781 

601,745 

9,641 

1895 . 

720 

38,358 

10,024 

616,522 

9,861 

1896 . 

1,223 

65,582 

10,783 

656,451 

9,578 

1897 . 

849 

48,017 

11,210 

681,478 

10,050 

1898 . 

731 

42,554 

11,473 

699,568 

11,673 

1899 . 

827 

43,723 

11,866 

721,197 

10,663 

1900 . 

677 

35,512 

12,073 

-  729,787 

15,442 

1901 . 

920 

44,295 

12,546 

748,972 

12,992 

1902 . 

722 

34,646 

12,795 

757,288 

14,646 

1903 . 

.592 

31,413 

12,902 

762.193 

13,126 

1904 . 

517 

28.629 

12,875 

759,413 

16.878 

*  The  annuity  business  of  the  government  is  not  included. 


The  necessary  limitations  of  space  preclude  even  a  brief  historical 
introduction  of  an  effort  in  government  life  insurance  which  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  annals  of  the  business.  Established  as  the 
result  of  a  strenuous  effort  and  continuous  agitation  by  iMr.  Gladstone 


to  round  out  his  scheme  of  postoffice  savings  banks,  an  idea  was  car¬ 
ried  into  e.xecution  which  had  been  more  or  less  before  the  English 
people  for  many  years,  a  life  and  annuity  act  having  been  passed  in 
i853>  which,  however,  had  produced  no  tangible  results.  The  act  of 
July  14,  1864,  was  passed  to  provide  life  insurance  for  the  masses  and 
to  ultimately  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  insurance  with  private 
companies,  in  particular  the  friendly  societies  and  the  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  wliich,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prudential  of  London,  were 
gradually  assuming  a  conspicuous  position.  The  preceding  table 
shows  the  ‘'progress,”  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  government  life  in¬ 
surance  in  England  from  its  inception  to  the  close  of  1904. 


POSTOFFICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 
General  Financial  .Accounts  — 18(i9-1904.  * 


Years. 

Premiums. 

Dividends 
on  Stock. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total . 

Income. 

Accumulated 

Funds. 

lSf)9 . 

£ 

5,045 

£ 

410 

£ 

739 

£ 

6,194 

£ 

17,594 

1870 . 

5,877 

533 

2,965 

9,375 

20,212 

1871 . 

6,482 

669 

475 

7,626 

25,781 

1872 . 

7,420 

838 

646 

8,904 

31,977 

1873 . 

8,280 

1,030 

736 

10,046 

39,150 

1874 . 

8,615 

1,247 

986 

10,848 

44,849 

1875 . 

9,501 

1,423 

1,050 

11,974 

52,731 

1876 . 

9,288 

1,615 

2,394 

13,297 

59,682 

1877 . 

10,107 

1,789 

1,086 

12,982 

68,090 

1878 . 

10,605 

2,067 

2,221 

1,293 

13,965 

75,544 

1879 . 

10,427 

2,464 

15,112 

82,352 

1880 . 

10,506 

2,461 

3,326 

16,293 

89,968 

1881 . 

10,967 

2,736 

3,232 

16,935 

99,168 

1882 . 

11,069 

2,936 

2,399 

16,405 

106,635 

1883 . 

11,. 333 

3,221 

2,968 

17,522 

114,871 

1884 . 

11,418 

3,393 

4,182 

18,993 

122,008 

1885 . 

12,036 

3,690 

1,581 

17,307 

131,334 

1886 . 

12,623 

4,007 

1,796 

18,426 

141,522 

1887 . 

13,492 

4,281 

2,069 

19,842 

122,358 

1888 . 

14,121 

3,912 

1,067 

19,100 

132,483 

1889 . 

15,111 

3,886 

988 

19,985 

144.794 

1890 . 

14,422 

4,028 

3,527 

21,977 

155,598 

1891 . 

15,071 

4,329 

1,120 

20,519 

166,491 

1892 . 

16,096 

4,638 

1,197 

21,931 

178,929 

1893 . 

17,223 

4,989 

1,086 

23,298 

190,995 

1894 . 

18,225 

5,297 

1,541 

25,063 

204,406 

1895 . 

19,136 

5,658 

1,338 

26,132 

216,814 

1896 . 

18,584 

6,036 

1,421 

26,041 

229,208 

1897 . 

20,4.35 

6,368 

1,123 

27,927 

241,669 

1898 . 

21,560 

6,719 

933 

29,212 

255,160 

1899 . 

21,573 

7,103 

1,506 

30,182 

272,177 

1900 . 

22,182 

7,512 

1,131 

30,825 

282,221 

1901 . 

22,644 

7,905 

1,647 

32,196 

302,638 

1902 . 

23,042 

8,395 

2,253 

33,690 

320,601 

1903  . 

1904  . 

23,059 

23,026 

8,474 

8,549 

31,533 

31,575 

334,805 

357,397 

*  Exclusive  of  the  annuity  business,  which  for  want  of  space  could  not  l>e  included  in  the 
present  discussion. 


During  the  forty  years  since  the  system  has  been  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  some  22,800  life  policies  have  l>een  issued,  of  which  some  13,000 
are  at  present  in  force.  The  annual  issue  of  new  business  during  the 
past  five  years  has  averaged  not  quite  700  policies,  or  less  than  fifteen 
a  week.  No  comparative  data  are  recpiired  to  make  it  clear  to  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  government  life  insurance  that  this  ex¬ 
periment,*  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  success.  Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  es¬ 
pecially  after  a  Parliamentary  investigation  of  the  subject  in  1882.  to 
improve  the  system  and  give  vitality  to  the  underlying  idea,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  second  table  includes  the  more  important  financial  sta¬ 
tistics  from  1869  to  1904,  the  accounts  of  the  first  four  year.s  not  being 

*  For  a  full  discussion,  including  the  parliamentary  debates,  see  Levs  in’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Savings  Banks,  published  London,  186G. 
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available.  It  is  made  evident  that  a.s  an  element  in  British  social 
economics,  government  life  in.surance  has  been  without  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  material  welfare  of  the  people. 

1  cannot  better  illustrate  the  failure  of  government  insurance  to  meet 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  people  and  the  corresponding  success  of 
pri\-ate  effort  in  the  same  field  than  by  a  contrast  with  the  results 
achieved  by  a  single  com]rany,  the  London  Prudential,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  an  ordinary  company  in  1848  and  converted  into  an  indus¬ 
trial  company  in  1854. 


CO  .MP.VK.-Vri  VE  RESULTS— 190.3. 


Policies  Premium 

in  Force.  Income. 

£ 

*15,591  49,807 

tl5, 912,487  9,601,410 

Private  company  (Prudential)  ..  . 

♦Includes  26S9  contracts  for  deferred  annuities.  t  Includes  712,097  ordinary  policies. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  retpiire  no  comment.  Govern¬ 
ment  enterprise  signally  failed  in  a  field  of  great  promise,  because  of 
indifference  to  the  fundamental  condition  of  success  in  all  commercial 
undertaking,  and  that  is,  to  adapt  the  .system  to  the  requirements  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  people.  Private  enterprise  succeeded  because  of 
more  practical  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  life  and  character 
and  the  ready  inclination  to  adapt  the  system  of  industrial  imsu ranee 
to  existing  wants  by  making  life  insurance  a  universal  provident  in¬ 
stitution  upon  the  basis  of  weekly  premium  payments  collected  from 
the  houses  of  the  insured. 

[To  he  Continued.] 


THE  ENDLESS  CHAIN  IN  SOLICITINQ. 

One  agent  who  has  been  blessed  with  a  goodly  measure  of  success 
makes  it  a  point  to  interest  nearly  every  customer  he  secures  in 
obtaining  other  applications.  He  resides  in  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
the  bulk  of  his  business  is  made  tip  of  small  policies.  When  he  has 
delivered  a  policy,  he  tells  his  customer  that  the  latter  can  make  some¬ 
thing  towards  paying  his  own  iiremiums  by  introducing  the  agent  to 
liossible  insurants.  The  remuneration  promised  is  not  a  percentage  of 
premium,  hut  a  flat  sum — say  $5 — for  each  party  whom  he  introduces 
and  who  takes  insurance.  In  this  manner  the  agent  is  constantly 
getting  in  touch  with  new  clients;  and  in  cases  where  the  insurance 
taken  is  $2000  or  $3000,  or  more,  the  proportion  of  his  commission 
which  goes  to  the  introducer  is  relatively  small.  Following  this  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  and  occasionally  landing  a  good-sized  policy  in  another  di¬ 
rection,  the  agent  in  question  averages  writings  well  above  $200,000 
yearly. _ _ 

THE  BEST  COMPANY. 

Rv  Western'  Auent. 

'I'he  insurance  agent  should  watch  for  indications  of  temperament  in 
the  iirospect  as  a  physician  watches  for  symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  he 
will  then  know  what  arguments  he  can  use  and  whether  he  has  the 
best,  the  right  company  or  not.  The  greatest  obstacles  an  agent  meets 
with  are  often  obstacles  of  temperament.  Ordinarily  features  and  dif¬ 
ferences  may  be  slighted,  ignored  and  literal!}’  talked  out  of  existence, 
hut  sometimes  a  trifling  peculiarity  in  a  man’s  make-up  takes  alarm, 
and  he  refuses  to  be  satisfied.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  constitutionally 
slipshod.  He  detests  anything  like  strictness  or  strenuosity  in  busi¬ 
ness.  and  his  inability  to  meet  his  engagements  promptly  is  a  standing 
joke  among  his  friends.  My  company  is  rather  exacting,  or  at  least 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  he,  in  some  of  its  recinirements,  and  when  I 
solicited  my  slovenly  friend,  he  said,  “No,  sir;  your  company  cannot 
have  a  transaction  with  a  man  without  tying  his  ancestors  up  for  fifty 
years  before  and  his  children  for  fifty  years  after  the  fact.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  crank.”  I  urged  that  his  own  statement 
ought  to  he  a  recommendation  of  my  company,  but  his  temperament 
was  not  responsive  to  such  merits.  From  his  standpoint  he  was  right. 
His  personality  would  necessarily  enter  into  any  agreement  that  he 
might  make,  and  for  him  a  straight-laced  company  was  not  the  best 
compan}’.  The  temperament  of  the  policyholders,  therefore,  has  much 
to  do  with  making  the  best  or  the  poorest  com|)any.  .And  it  is  entirely 


legitimate  for  an  agent  to  ask  a  prospect  if  he  has  considered  if  the 
restrictions,  or  lack  of  them,  in  a  certain  company  are  congenial  to  his 
disposition. 

The  best  of  anything  is  what  a  man  is  accustomed  to  by.  long  habit, 
d'he  best  machine  is  the  one  he  knows  how  to  use.  The  best  woman 
is  the  one  he  has  married.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  best  life  insurance 
companv  is  the  one  he  is  already  in.  These  facts  furnish  an  e.xcuse 
for  a  slight  parenthetical  reference  to  twisting.  When  a  man  has 
become  accustomed  to  his  company’s  methods,  has  grown  to  have  faith 
in  its  uprightness,  stability  and  “bestness,”  has  become  settled  in  the 
habit  of  saving  his  premiums  and  paying  theni  at  a  given  point,  it  is 
certainly  an  injustice  to  him  to  attempt  to  shatter  his  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  to  induce  him  to  begin  everything  over  again.  T'he  best 
company  being  the  one  a  man  is  already  in,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  (piite  as  susceptible  to  the  best  company  arguments  when 
he  considers  additional  policies  in  a  new  company,  and  the  agent  should 
avoid  that  line  of  demonstration.  But  if  he  is  attempting  to  place  a 
secoiul  or  a  third  policy  for  the  same  company  the  “best”  argument 
will  be  entirely  approinfiate  and  effective. 

If  a  man  is  in  several  comi)anies  he  is  likely  to  regard  them  more  or 
less  impartially.  They  are  the  liest  companies  to  him  because  they  are 
his.  He  will  not  be  greatly  interested  in  elevating  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  unless  he  is  constantly  set  on  to  it  by  some  pugnacious 
agent.  I  recall  a  man  who  carried  policies  in  several  prominent  com¬ 
panies.  In  merely  verbal  discussion  he  admitted  freely  that  a  particular 
company  not  only  paid  him  the  highest  dividends,  but  that  his  father's 
experience  with  the  same  company  had  been  identical  with  his  own. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  make  no  formal  statement  about  his  dividends, 
or  say  anything  for  publication  which  might  appear  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  companies  in  which  he  held  policies.  At  a  certrain  crisis 
in  his  affairs  he  negotiated  for  a  large  line  of  additional  insurance,  but 
took  only  a  small  part  of  it  in  the  high  dividend  company.  The  part 
he  took  was  so  small  that  the  agent  was  bitterly  disappointed.  “I 
cannot  understand  why  he  deliberately  throws  his  money  away  like 
that,  when  he  understands  and  jjositively  admits  that  my  company  will 
pay  him  the  best  di\ddends,”  he  complained  to  me.  “Perhaps,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “he  docs  not  particularly  set  his  heart  on  dividends.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  many  prominent  business  men  of  his  class  apply  for 
policies  in  several  large  companies  without  particularly  scrutinizing 
the  difference  in  cost  of  features?  These  men  are  so  well  etiuipped 
with  dollars,  and  can  so  easily  gratify  any  desire  for  novelty,  that 
profits  and  frills  in  life  insurance  may  not  specially  appeal  to  them. 
Having  so  much  money  at  command  and  being  in  the  pride  of  life  and 
success,  they  may  not  even  be  impressed  with  the  value  or  necessity  of 
protection.  They  may  take  insurance  simply  because  they  enjoy  spend¬ 
ing  money.  .-Vt  best  they  doubtless  think  it  prudent  to  be  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  relations  with  a  number  of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  in 
the  world,  and  a  few  dollars  or  features  more  or  less  are  unimportant 
to  them.” 

.A  man  may  have  so  much  money  that  it  is  no  object  to  him.  In 
such  event  he  might  be  more  grateful  to  someone  who  would  suggest  a 
novel  and  interesting  method  of  spending  some  of  it,  rather  than  to  the 
one  who  had  a  plan  for  making  more.  The  failure  to  take  this  into 
consideration  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  more  applications  than 
might  be  supposed.  If  mere  money  was  the  only  thing  that  appealed 
to  human  beings  none  but  a  high-dividend  company  would  stand  a 
ghost  of  a  show,  but  a  glance  at  the  methods  and  the  success  of  a 
multitude  of  companies  shows  that  cupidity  is  not  a  universal  trait 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  elicit  an  invariable  resiionse. 

d'his  leads  me  to  say  that  if  a  man  desires  a  ma.ximum  of  profit 
with  a  minimum  of  privileges  and  features,  for  him  a  high-dividend 
company  is  the  best.  If  he  prefers  annual  dividends  the  company  that 
makes  them  a  specialty  is  his  best  company.  If  he  wishes  an  accumula¬ 
tion  policy  he  may  .gratify  his  choice.  If  he  enjoys  unusual  privileges, 
novel  features,  speculations,  a  dated  hack  policy  or  a  special  contract, 
he  may  obtain  what  he  wants.  Anything  that  he  really  wants  to  him 
is  the  best.  If  it  pleases  him  to  be  associated  with  size,  he  can  enter 
the  largest  company  in  the  world.  Possibly  the  pleasure  may  cost  him 
more  than  it  would  in  a  smaller  company,  but  is  it  not  worth  the 
difference?  I  would  chose  the  most  expensive  company  there  is  that 
is  tweiity-five  years  old  rather  than  a  very  cheap  one  that  was  only 
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a  year  old.  There  are  elements  of  satisfaction  in  a  large  and  well* 
established  company  that  are  worth  paying  for. 

There  is  then,  relatively,  a  best  company,  and  it  is  determined  by 
the  temperament,  the  needs,  the  conditions  and  a  thousand  collateral 
facts  in  connection  with  the  policyholder.  When  an  agent  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  prospect  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate 
easily  that  he  has  the  best  company.  He  cannot  do  it  absolutely,  but 
that  is  not  necessary  for  his  practical  purpose.  If  he  encounters  a 
troublesome  case,  the  arguments  and  illustrations  in  this  article  may 
be  used  with  effect.  If  he  ever  feels  under  that  necessity  there  is 
certainly  nothing  easier  than  to  prove  that  there  is  absolutely  no  best 
company. 


LEAVING  OUT  GOOD  POINTS. 

In  soliciting  one  falls  into  the  hal)it  of  referring  only  to  the  more 
important  features  of  the  policy — the  cash  surrender  and  paid-up 
values  and  dividend  estimates,  for  instance.  This  is  natural,  for  as 
one  becomes  more  conversant  with  a  policy  the  things  which  at  first 
seemed  important  become  commonplace,  and  the  agent  forgets  that 
he  is  talking  to  persons  who  know  just  as  little  about  insurance  as  he 
did  when  he  first  picked  up  a  rate  book.  The  man  you  are  talking  to 
may  not  be  particularly  interested  in  the  cash  surrender  value — al¬ 
though  he  generally  is — but  he  may  remember  that  his  dead  father  had 
a  policy  which  was  payable  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  proofs,  and  his 
family  may  have  needed  the  money.  By  mentioning  to  your  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  contract  you  sell  is  payable  immediately  upon  acceptance 
of  proofs,  you  may  make  a  deeper  impression  than  you  imagine.  The 
grace  period  is  important,  and  should  be  mentioned.  Plenty  of  persons 
do  not  know  that  beneficiaries  may  be  changed  or  policies  assigned  or 
used  as  collateral,  nntil'they  are  told.  A  copy  of  the  application  with 
tlie  policy  impresses  some  as  being  a  good  thing  to  have,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  their  part  of  the  agreement.  If  such  is  the  case,  state  that  the 
non-forfeiture  provisions  apply  without  the  insured  having  to  ask  for 
them.  Most  persons  travel,  or  think  that  some  day  they  will,  and 
therefore  the  rules  regarding  residence  and  travel  are  of  interest. 
The  boundaries  of  the  “Temperate  Zone”  are  but  vaguely  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  most  people,  but  as  the  Northern  belt  includes 
Iceland  and  portions  of  Alaska,  Greenland  and  Mexico  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  applicant  may  be  favorably  impressed  if  told  that  he  has  so 
much  freedom  without  impairment  of  his  contract.  It  all  helps  to 
show  the  policy  up  as  a  liberal  document.  If,  for  example,  your  com¬ 
pany  makes  no  restrictions  as  to  occupation  other  than  that  the  in¬ 
sured  do  not  sell  liquor,  tell  the  applicant  so;  perhaps  he  never 
thought  of  the  effect  a  change  of  occupation  might  have  on  his 
policy. 

Young  persons  about  to  insure  often  seek  the  advice  of  some  older 
members  of  the  family,  and  to  these  older  men  the  small  things  in  a 
policy  appear  of  great  importance.  There  were  many  restrictions  put 
upon  the  insurer  of  forty  years  ago  which  _are  unknown  to-day.  The 
young  man  does  not  know  how  superior  the  present-day  policy  is, 
but  his  older  adviser  detects  the  difference  immediately  and  his 
favorable  opinion  may  win  the  day  for  you. 

In  short,  it  is  good  practice  to  show  up  every  good  point  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  for  the  things  which  have  become  commonplace  to  you  may 
appear  of  great  importance  to  the  man  to  whom  insurance  is  a  new 
thing  or  an  old  memory.  In  telling  your  story  each  day  do  not  leave 
out  half  the  points. 


ENDOWMENT  VS.  NON=PARTICIPATING  INSURANCE. 

'I'he  following  circular  is  lieing  extensively  circulated  by  Charles  A. 
Wilson,  agency  director  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  branch  office  of  the 
New  York  Life: 

You  have  often  heard  it  said,  “it  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  good  horse 
than  a  poor  one.”  The  original  purchase  price  of  a  good  horse  is 
greater,  but  the  return  in  work  is  more  remunerative  and  you  stand 
in  better  position  to  realize  more  nearly  at  any  time  your  original 
investment. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  tliat  the  e.xpense  of  feeding  an  endowment 
policy  in  order  to  take  care  of  death  losses  is  just  the  same  as  a  non¬ 
participating  policy,  and  that  the  excess  of  premiums  paid  on  endow¬ 
ment  insurance,  less  cost  of  carrying  the  risk  and  expen.ses,  is  practic¬ 
ally  a  savings  bank  deposit  made  each  year  which  is  accumulating  at 


compound  interest  to  be  paid  back  to  the  insured  at  a  given  time,  in 
case  he  is  living? 

Non-participating  insurance  protects. 

Endowment  insurance  protects  and  accumulates. 

You  can  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $1.50  that  will  cover  your  feet  and 
protect  them  from  harm.  Why  do  you  prefer  to  buy  $3.50  or  $5.00 
shoes  unless  in  addition  to  the  protection  to  your  feet  you  have  in 
them  greater  benefits  and  more  value  ? 

It  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  buy  $1.50  shoes  and  cheap  life 
insurance,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  his  getting  greater  bene¬ 
fits  by  putting  more  money  in  either  one. 

In  selling  life  insurance,  the  further  you  can  get  your  applicant  away 
from  the  actual  cost  of  protection  the  more  good  you  are  doing  him 
by  providing  a  means  to  accumulate  against  the  misfortune  of  old  age. 

Try  and  apply  these  thoughts  in  your  arguments  against  cheap 
insurance. 


EUROPEAN  VIEW  OF  EQUITABLE  LIFE  MATTERS. 

1  he  Statist  of  London  said  last  week,  in  a  leading  editorial  on 
American  insurance  : 

Our  American  correspondent  tells  us  that  several  of  the  poorer  in¬ 
surants  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  have  been  surren¬ 
dering  their  policies  because  they  were  frightened'  by  the  adverse  crit- 
icisni  to  which  the  Equitable  has  been  subjected,  and  thought  it  better 
to  dispose  of  their  policies  at  their  surrender  values  than  to  go  on 
paying  premiums. 

This  action  is  much  to  be  regretted.  There  is  no  serious  doubt  that 
the  Equitable  is  thoroughly  sound,  therefore  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
poorer  insurants,  who  must  have  found  it  more  difficult  than  the 
wealthier  to  pay  the  premiums,  should  now  sacrifice  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  which  they  ultimately  would  have  been  entitled.  It  is 
obvious,  for  example,  that  a  poor  man  who  has  taken  out  what  is 
called  a  “deferred  dividend  policy,”  running,  say,  twenty  years,  should 
surrender  it  at  the  end  of,  say,  sixteen  years.  Clearly  he  thereby 
loses  a  far  greater  part  of  the  benefits  than  he  would  have  acquired 
if  he  had  continued  paying  the  premiums  to  the  end  of  the  period. 
Happily,  there  has  not  been  much  alarm  in  Europe,  for  the  European 
press  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the  matter,  and,  therefore,  has 
not  roused  widespread  apprehension.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  press  has  devoted  extraordinary  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Very  often  the  criticism  was  sensational  and  ill-judged,  and  those 
who  were  least  able'  to  get  information  necessary  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  case  were  led  to  belie'\-e  that  the  company 
was,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  precarious  condition. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCANUM. 

By  a  vote  of  63  to  38  the  supreme  council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  in 
session  at  Put-in-Bay,  decided  to  make  no  change  in  the  new  rates  re¬ 
cently  formulated.  The  only  alterations  in  the  original  plan  to  increase 
the  order's  rates  are  given  in  the  following  statement,  given  out  by 
Secretary  Robson  on  September  2: 

The  laws  were  amended  striking  out  option  D  by  a  decided  vote.  We 
also  made  options  B  and  C  applicable  to  the  present  membership  only, 
and  restricted  new  members  to  a  selection  between  the  regular  rates 
and  option  A. 

An  amendment  was  also  adopted  for  the  reinstatement  without  new 
medical  examination  of  members  suspended  since  June  1,  if  they  apply 
for  reinstatement  before  November  1.  The  proposition  to  create  a 
fraternal  fund  "by  annual  contributions  of  20  cents  from  each  member,  to 
be  used  in  payments  of 'assessments  of  aged  members,  was  referred  to  an 
executive  committee,  with  power  to  secure  the  necessary  State  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  proposition  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  providing  that  members  over  65  years  of 
age  may  pay  only  one-half  of  their  assessments,  and  that  the  remainder 
may  be  charged  against  their  certificates,  deduction  to  be  made  when 
the  benefits  are  paid. 

Option  D,  which  has  been  stricken  out,  is  a  constant  term  rate  from 
age  at  entry  to  age  65,  at  which  the  member  ceases  paying  assessments 
and  his  protection  ceases  and  he  may  become  a  social  member.  Option 
3,  now  restricted  to  old  members,  is  an  annual  step  rate  from  age  at 
entry  until  the  member  reaches  65,  after  which  the  rate  becomes  con¬ 
stant  and  varies  in  accordance  with  his  age  at  entry,  and  option  C,  also 
restricted  to  old  members,  is  a  constant  rate  from  age  at  entry  during 
life,  but  the  benefit  decreases  three  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum 
from  60  to  75,  when  the  benefit  becomes  constant  at  one-half  the  face  of 
the  certificate.  _ 

Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  civilization  to  maintain 
itself,  one  of  the  certain  comforters  of  distress,  a  fixed  prop  of  self- 
dependence,  a  sure  caretaker  of  old  age,  a  creator  of  instant  credit  and 
confidence,  a  means  of  discharging  the  highest  domestic  duties,  a  con¬ 
summation  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  only  invented  solution  of  doubt, 
fear  and  misfortunes  incident  to  the  dtibiotis  course  of  all  htiman  e.x- 
istence  and  all  forms  of  work. — Joseph  A.  De  Boer, 
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FORTNIGHTLY  LIFE  INSURANCE  SUPPLEMENT. 


[Thursday 


HIS  “SUPERIOR  JUDGMENT”  FAILED  HIM. 

Here  is  an  actual  case,  as  related  by  a  life  agent,  of  a  man  who 
relied  upon  his  superior  judgment  and  business  acumen,  who  could 
find  better  ways  of  investing  his  money  than  in  life  insurance. 

He  put  several  thousand  dollars  into  a  new  coastwise  steamship 
company,  an  enterprise  which  anybody,  with  any  knowledge  at  all 
about  the  business,  knew  would  not  succeed.  He  lost  every  dollar. 

He  borrowed  money  of  “a  friend”  on  some  gilt-edge  bonds,  to 
obtain  money  for  another  “investment.”  The  “friend”  gave  the  bonds 
to  a  bank  for  a  loan,  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  a  bankrupt  estate. 
Now  the  bank  refuses  to  give  up  the  bonds  except  on  payment  of  the 
loan,  with  accrued  interest.  The  man  also  lost  the  money  which  he 
borrowed  from  his  “friend”  on  the  bonds. 

*  These  two  transactions  sadly  impaired  the  man’s  estate,  and,  being 
well  along  in  years,  and  having  a  family,  he  dare  not  spare  enough 
from  his  present  income  to  purchase  adequate  insurance,  though  he 
would,  now.  if  he  could. 


A  “CHEERFUL  WIDOW”  WHO  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
MORE  CHEERFUL. 

“Call  in  when  you  are  up  this  way,”  telephoned  a  life  agent  to  the 
writer,  “I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  cheerful  widow  I  have  found.” 

The  writer  called,  in  due  time,  and  listened  while  the  agent  told 
about  his  “cheerful  widow.” 

He  struck  her  at  a  summer  resort.  Her  husband  died  about  two 
years  ago.  He  had  been  insured,  but,  being  a  man  who  thought  more 
of  high  life  than  the  future,  had  allowed  all  his  insurance  to  lapse. 
The  wife  did  not  know  this  until  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  agent  had  known  the  family  well,  which  accounts  for  his  free¬ 
dom  in  touching  upon  delicate  subjects  with  the  widow.  He  regretted 
that,  through  her  late  husband’s  easy  ways,  she  had  been  deprived  of 
a  comfortable  sum  of  money. 

The  widow  regretted  it  too.  She  heaved  just  one  sigh,  and,  bright¬ 
ening  up,  said,  “Oh  well,  I  had  the  time  of  my  life  for  ten  years, 
anyway.” 

“Now  wouldn’t  that  hold  you?”  remarked  the  agent.  < 


A  LIFE  AGENT’S  CODE. 

A  life  agent  in  a  certain  large  city  has  the  following,  of  which  he 
i.s  the  author,  neatly  printed  with  a  pen  and  pasted  inside  his  roll-top : 
Be  sociable. 

Be  unselfish. 

Be  generous — (in  your  attitude  toward  rival  agents). 

Be  a  good  listener. 

Never  worry  or  whine. 

Study  the  art  of  pleasing. 

Be  frank,  open  and  pleasing. 

Be  kind  and  polite  to  everybody. 

Be  self-confident,  but  not  conceited. 

Never  monopolize  the  conversation;  let  the  prospect  have  a  chance 
to  air  his  views  and  supposed  knowledge. 

Take  a  genuine  interest  in  all  the  prospect  has  to  say  about  himself. 
Always  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

Take  pains  to  remember  names  and  faces. 

Never  criticise  or  say  unkind  things  of  other  companies  or  other 
agents. 

Look  for  the  good  in  rivals,  not  for  their  faults,  except,  of  course, 
in  a  legitimate  business  way. 

Rejoice  as  genuinely  in  another’s  success  as  in  your  own. 

.Always  be  considerate  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 

Have  a  kind  word  and  a  cheery,  encouraging  word  and  smile  for 
everyone. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AS  TRUSTWORTHY  AS  BANKS. 

-An  agent  who  was  having  put  up  to  him  rather  stiffly  the  misdeeds, 
misuses,  malfeasances  and  mismanagement  of  certain  life  companies 
of  different  classes  who  have  been  rather  disadvantageously  in  the 
public  eye  during  the  last  few  years,  was  having  a  strenuous  time 
with  a  prospect.  After  the  latter  had  dilated  upon  all  the  omissions, 
commissions  and  other  sins  that  he  could  connect  with  life  insurance 


and  those  identified  with  the  management  of  life  companies,  the  agent 
said ; 

“ffave  you  ever  known  a  savings  bank,  national  bank  or  trust  com¬ 
pany  to  fail?  Have  you  e\er  heard  of  a  bank  president  or  cashier 
who  embezzled,  misappropriated  funds,  mismanaged  or  otherwise  did 
wrong  with  honest  or  dishonest  intentions? 

“You  have,  of  course;  but  have  these  things  destroyed  your  con¬ 
fidence  in  all  banks  and  trust  companies,  in  all  bank  presidents, 
cashiers  and  managers?  Of  course  not;  you  continue  to  entrust  your 
money  with  banks  and  you  continue  to  trust  men. 

“There  are  other  insurance  companies  than  the  ones  you  have  men¬ 
tioned.  There  is  the  company  I  represent.  Look  it  up,  investigate  its 
record,  make  use  of  a  list  of  men  who  are  insured  in  it  and  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  who  ha\e  benefited  by  it — and  then  be  fair;  that  is  all  I  ask. 

“Of  all  the  l)ranches  of  business  included  in  the  field  of  finance,  you 
will  find  that  life  insurance  has  been,  and  is,  all  in  all,  the  most  ably 
and  honorably  conducteed. 


A  SUPPRESSION  SUGGESTION. 

Failing,  apparently,  for  material  for  a  sensation,  certain  Boston 
“yellow”  journals  have  suggested  the  suppression  of  certain  literature 
of  life  insurance  companies,  as  gruesome  and  too  suggestive  of  the 
inevitable ;  such  are  circulars  and  letters  written  from  life  officers 
calling  attention  to  the  desirability  of  providing  for  dependents  after 
the  death  of  the  bread-wnner,  and  pointing  out  the  indisputable  fact 
that  as  a  man’s  years  increase  his  earning  powers  decrease,  and  other 
equally  terrible  calamitous  suggestions. 

These  facts,  in  cold  type  or  written,  these  newspapers  say,  are 
revolting,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  daily  horrors  set  forth  in  such 
newspapers.  Not  only  this,  but  they  are  real  demoralizers  of  public 
morals.  These  “journals,”  so-called,  ought  to  be  suppressed^ — the 
whole  miserable  caboodle  of  them. 


CONSULT  A  FINANCIER  FIRST  (?) 

A  man  not  in  the  insurance  business,  who  claims  to  be  an  authority 
on  everything,  including  insurance,  gives  the  following  “advice:” 

'“I  would  advise  no  one,  unless  he  is  a  financial  expert,  to  take  out 
any  insurance  policy  without  first  submitting  that  policy  to  some  finan¬ 
cier  disconnected  with  the  insurance  business,  preferably  some  banker 
or  the  financial  manager  of  a  successful  business  institution.  Let  the 
would-be  insured  ask  the  insurance  agent  to  submit  to  him  the  forms 
of  policies — not  printed  statements  of  what  these  forms  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  but  the  actual  forms  themselves — and  let  him  further 
require  the  agent  to  fill  out  these  dummy  policies  just  as  though  they 
were  genuine.  Then  let  him  take  these  policies  to  some  financial  au¬ 
thority  and  abide  by  his  advice.  Pay  over  no  money  to  any  company 
unless  the  policy  to  be  paid  for  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  the 
dummy  or  sample  policy  submitted  by  the  agent.” 


An  -Arcanum  man  said,  recently,  that  since  the  rate  agitation  in  his 
order,  he  had  been  receiving  insurance  literature  by  every  mail,  and 
one  day  received  seven  letters  from  agents.  “Yes,”  he  said,  "when 
my  name  first  went  into  the  telephone  book  my  mail  increased  wonder¬ 
fully  because  of  the  advertising  matter  I  received,  but  this  beats  it 
all  to  pieces.”  Then  he  added :  “Only  a  few  of  the  agents  who  have 
sent  literature  have  called  personally.  They  seem  to  think  that  I  am 
going  to  wade  through  their  illustrations  and  estimates  and  get  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  write  for  more  detailed  information,  but  I  think 
any  agent  wto  wants  my  business  will  have  to  come  after  it  and 
explain  his  literature  himself.” 

It’s  the  same  old  story.  Flooding  the  letter  bo-xes  with  literature 
does  not  bring  business  and  it  might  better  be  left  undone  unless  the 
agent  expects  to  follow  up  every  case  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
or  is  not  business  to  be  had.  When  a  prospect  feels  that  the  agent  is 
soliciting  him  only  in  a  general  way,  he  is  very  apt  to  consider  his  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  same  light.  -A  few  personal  calls  following  the  receipt  of 
a  short,  well-worded  letter,  creates  the  impression  that  the  recipient’s 
case  is  receiving  special  and  careful  attention  and  that 'the  agent  is  in 
the  business  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  is  not  simply  a  side  liner. 


A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  INSURANCE. 
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Devoted  to  Life  Insurance  and  the  General  Interests  of  Life  Underwriting,  Comments  on  Current  Events,  Suggestions  and  Hints 
for  Field  Workers,  Technical  Matters  for  Home  OITice  Consideration,  and  Information  as  to  What  is  Going  On  in  Office  and  Field 


ISSUED  EVERY  OTHER  THURSDAY  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

New  York,  Thursday,  September  28,  1905. 


THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  POSTOFFICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Second  Article — By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

The  essential  facts  of  office  administration  and  general  business 
methods  are  set  forth  briefly  as  follows : 

The  office  practice  and  methods  of  postoffice  insurance  in  England 
conform  in  a  large  measure  to  the  established  usages  of  private 
companies.  The  department  is  a  branch  of  the  savings  bank  section 
of  the  general  postoffice,  and  is  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Postoffices  Savings  Banks.  The  general  direction  of  the 
insurance  section  is  under  a  qualified  actuary,  but  there  is  otherwise 
no  special  organization,  the  duties  being  carried  on  rather  inci¬ 
dentally  to  those  of  the  financially  far  more  important  savings  bank 
department.  An  annual  report  is  made  to  Parliament,  but  limited  to  a 
few  statistical  tables,  and  as  a  rule  only  a  single  paragraph  refers  to 
the  subject  in  the  Postmaster-General’s  annual  report.  The  insurance 
section  is,  apparently,  not  the  particular  concern  of  anyone  specially 
interested  in  an  effort  to  make  the  act  of  1864  a  success. 

Insurance  can  be  effected  at  nearly  all  the  postoffices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  without  any  serious  amount  of  red  tape.  The  postmaster 
is  the  local  agent  of  the  department,  and  he  receives  a  small  com¬ 
mission  for  whatever  business  he  may  secure  for  the  government. 
No  solicitors  are  employed,  and  the  commission  paid  is  insufficient 
to  warrant  any  special  effort  to  induce  the  public  to  insure.  The 
commission  is  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  insurance,  and 
ranges  from  is.  for  sums  of  £25  or  less  to  4s.  for  policies  of  £100 
in  amount.  As  a  means  of  educating  the  public,  every  postoffice 
savings  bank  passbook  contains  several  pages  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  government  insurances  and  annuities.  When  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  almost  ten  millions  savings  bank  depositors  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  one  to  every  4^4  of  the  population,  it  is  very  evident 
that  government  insurance  receives  a  vast  amount  of  free  advertising. 
In  addition,  however,  leaflets,  or  handbills,  are  distribuetd  at  most  of 
the  postoffices,  or  posted  in  conspicuous  places,  calling  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  government  insurances  and  annuities,  but,  all  efforts 
notwithstanding,  the  undertaking  remains  a  failure. 

The  application  for  insurance,  in  addition  to  the  usual  particulars 
regarding  age,  sex,  occupation,  etc.,  contains  sixteen  specific  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  family  and  personal  history.  Of  the  inquiries,  the 
more  interesting  are  those  regarding  occupation,  and  under  which  the 
question  is  asked  how  long  applicant  has  followed  his  present  trade. 
This  reco^ition  of  the  importance  of  the  prevoius  duration  of  trade 
life  and  its  possible  relation  to  subsequent  mortality  experience,  is 
of  special  interest.  The  inquiry  regarding  habits  requires  a  statement 
of  the  average  amount  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  used  daily. 
There  are  also  questions  as  to  whether  applicant  has  been  vaccinated, 
whether  he  has  resided  abroad,  and  if  so,  where,  and  how  long,  and 
whether  health  has  been  affected  thereby,  and,  finally,  whether  appli¬ 
cant  has  served  in  the  army  or  navy. 

A  medical  examination  is  optional  for  amounts  under  £25,  but 
required  for  insurances  exceeding  that  sum.  An  insurance  without 
medical  examination  is  granted  upon  production  of  satisfactory  evi¬ 


dence  as  to  health,  but  in  such  cases  if  the  insured  should  die  before 
the  second  premium  becomes  payable,  the  amount  of  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  and  no  more  will  be  paid  to  the  representatives ;  and  if  he 
shall  die  after  the  second  and  before  the  third  premium  becomes  pay¬ 
able,  one-half  the  amount  of  insurance  and  no  more  shall  be  paid  to 
his  representatives.  It,  however,  is  specifically  provided  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  in  either  of  these  cases,  if  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Postmaster-General  that  the  death  of  the  insured  was  caused 
by  accident,  the  full  amount  insured  for  will  be  paid.  After  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  third  premium  in  any  event  the  insured  person  is  entitled 
to  the  full  benefit  of  the  insurance.  If  applicant  for  insurance  for  a 
sum  of  less  than  £25,  however,  prefers  to  undergo  a  medical  ex¬ 
amination,  he  may  do  so  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one-half  crown 
to  the  medical  examiner.  In  such  cases  the  insured  person  is  entitled 
to  the  full  benefit  of  insurance  immediately  from  the  date  of  the 
contract.  For  insurances  for  more  than  £25  the  fee  for  the  medical 
examination  is  paid  by  the  department. 

The  policy  bears  the  general  title  of  savings  bank  insurance.  It  is 
a  readily  understood  instrument,  including  only  three  special  pro¬ 
visions,  which  are  as  follows:  i.  The  contract  shall  be  void,  and 
any  payment  made  under  it  shall  be  forfeited  if  any  statement  con¬ 
tained  therein  is  untrue,  or  if  any  material  information  has  been 
willfully  withheld.  2.  It  shall  be  void,  and  all  payments  made  under 
it  shall  be  forfeited  if  the  insured  shall  either  within  five  years  of  the 
date  thereof,  or  before  attaining  the  age  of  thirty,  go  within  30 
degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator,  or  25  degrees  of  latitude 
south  of  the  Equator,  without  first  giving  notice  to  and  obaining  the 
sanction  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  that  purpose.  3.  The  contract 
shall  be  void,  and  all  payments  made  under  it  shall  be  forfeited  if 
the  insured  shall  die  by  his  own  hand  or  by  the  hand  of  justice.  In 
the  case  of  the  last-named  provision,  however,  it  is  optional  with 
the  Postmaster-General  to  pay  the  claim  if  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
do  so,  in  view  of  extenuating  circumstances. 

Policies  are  issued  to  persons,  ages  nine  next  birthday  to  age 
sixty-five,  but  under  the  age  of  fifteen  the  amounts  of  insurance  are 
limited  to  £5.  There  appears  to  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  or  occupation.  At  least,  there  are  no  references  to  such  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  official  literature  of  the  department.  While  no  statement 
has  been  made  public  regarding  the  occupations  of  policyholders,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  brief  table  in  a  Parliamentary  return  of  1882,  it  is  brought 
out  by  occasional  references  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  most  of  the  applicants  for  government  insurance  are  gov¬ 
ernment  employees,  and  of  these  the  large  majority  are  officials  and 
clerks  in  the  department.  It  is  fully  established  by  the  evidence  that 
the  use  which  is  made  of  government  insurances  is  by  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  class  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

The  amounts  of  insurances  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  de¬ 
partment  are  limited.  There  are  two  classes  with  different  premiums, 
the  one  being  for  sums  of  insurance  from  £5  to  £25,  inclusive,  the 
other  being  for  sums  of  between  £25  and  £100.  While  policies  are 
issued  for  sums  as  low  as  £5,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  is 
rather  towards  higher  sums,  and  the  average  policy  is  for  , about 
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£6o.  While  great  results  were  anticipated  from  the  lowering  of  the 
amounts  of  insurance  and  from  the  extension  of  the  business  to 
children,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few,  if  any,  policies  are  issued  to  what 
is  practically  the  representative  working  class.  Most  of  the  premium 
payments  are  on  the  annual  basis,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
postoffice  savings  bank  department  it  is  possible  for  policyholders  to 
save  their  premiums  in  weekly  amounts  by  means  of  stamps  on  a  slip 
provided  for  that  purpose,  until  the  sum  reaches  is.,  when  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  savings  bank  account.  The  postoffice  department,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  transact  either  a  weekly  or  monthly 
premium  payment  business.  Postoffice  savings  bank  depositors,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  postofficc,  can  have  their  premiums 
transferred  to  the  insurance  section  before  they  fall  due,  as  long  as 
money  available  for  this  purpose  remains  on  hand. 

Policies  have  a  surrender  value  after  two  years’  duration.  Previous 
to  1884  it  was  the  practice  to  grant  a  surrender  value  only  after  five 
years’  duration.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  of  1882  that  a  paid-up  policy  should  be  issued  on  the  basis  of 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  premiums,  being  considered  a  single  premium 
for  the  issue  of  a  paid-up  policy.  At  the  present  time  there  appears 
to  be  no  very  definite  rule  in  dealing  with  surrender  values.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  considered  rather  infrequently.  Lapses  occur  in  fair 
proportion,  though  most  of  the  business  is  self-solicited.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  general  practice  of  the  department  to  return  in  cash  about 
one-half  of  the  premiums  paid  in  on  forfeited  contracts.  Surrender 
values  are  determined  by  the  actuary  of  the  national  debt  office. 

The  varieties  of  insurance  offered  are  few  compared  with  private 
insurance  companies.  For  sums  of  less  than  £25  there  are  five  prin¬ 
cipal  tables,  providing,  first,  for  insurances  payable  at  death  with 
premiums  payable  to  the  age  of  sixty ;  third,  life  and  endowment 
policies  with  insurance  payable  at  ages  fifty,  sixty  and  sixty-five,  or 
previous  death.  For  sums  of  between  £25  and  £100  the  tables  are 
practically  the  same.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  premium  rates 
at  important  ages  under  different  tables  for  both  classes  of  insurance, 
reduced  to  a  basis  of  $100.  with  equivalent  premiums  in  dollars  and 
cents : 


PREMIUMS  TO  INSURE  $100,  PAYABLE* 


AGE  NEX1’ 
BIRTHD.AY. 

At  Death. 

At  Age  55 
OR  Death. 

At  Age  60 
OR  Death. 

At  .^ge  65 
OR  Death. 

.\nnual 

Premium 

for 

j  Life. 

Annual 
Premium 
until  the 
Age  of  60. 

Annual 
Premium 
until  the 
Age  of  55. 

Annual 
Premium 
until  the 
Age  of  GO. 

Annual 
Premium 
until  the 
Age  of  65. 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

10  . 

0.7S 

0.82 

0.99 

0.91 

0.86 

1.5  .  . 

0.86 

0.91 

1.11 

1.03 

0.95 

20 . 

0.95 

1.03 

1.32 

1.19 

1.07 

25  . 

1.07 

1.19 

1.52 

1.36 

1.23 

30 . 

1.19 

1.36 

1.85 

1.56 

1.40 

35 . 

1 . 36 

1.60 

2., 30 

1.89 

1.65 

40 . 

1.56 

1.98 

3.05 

2.39 

2,02 

45 . 

1.81 

2.55 

4.49 

3.17 

2.51 

50 . 

2.14 

3.06 

4.61 

3.29 

*  'Fhese  premium  rules  are  applicable  to  insurances  for  amounts  not  less  than  £5  and  under 

PREMIUMS  TO  INSURE 

$100,  PAYABLEt 

At  Ace  55 

At  Age  60 

At  .\ge  65 

AT  UEATH. 

OR  Death. 

OR  Death. 

OR  Death. 

AGE  NEXT 

BIRTHD.AY. 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Premium 

Premium 

Premium 

Premium 

Premium 

for 

until  the 

until  the 

until  the 

until  the 

Ufe. 

Age  of  60. 

Age  of  55. 

Age  of  60. 

Age  of  65. 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

15 . 

1.43 

1.55 

2.00 

1.78 

1.65 

20 . 

1.65 

1.83 

2.40 

2.13 

1.93 

25 . 

1.88 

2.13 

2.88 

2.48 

2.23 

30 . 

2.15 

2.50 

3.55 

2.98 

2.63 

35 . 

1  2.48 

3.05 

4.53 

3.08 

3.15 

40 . 

1  2.90 

3.83 

6.13 

4.68 

3.88 

45 . 

3.48 

5.08 

9.18 

6.34 

4.95 

50 . 

4.20 

7.38 

9.43 

6.(55 

t  These  premium  rates  are  applicable  to  insurances  for  amounts  of  £25  to  £100. 


As  to  the  eomparative  premium  charges  for  the  postoffice  depart¬ 
ment  and  private  companies,  the  rates  are  practically  the  same.  If, 
for  illustration,  we  take  age  twenty-one  and  an  insurance  of  £iOO„ 
the  cost  in  the  postoffice  would  be  £i  14s.  per  annum,  against  £i 
13s.  8d.  by  the  British  Workmen  and  £i  15s.  by  the  British  Prudential. 


The  earlier  anticipations,  therefore,  of  a  material  reduction  in  the 
premium  rate  under  government  auspices  were  not  realized.  The  com¬ 
parative  premiums  are  set  forth  in  some  detail  in  the  following  table, 
showing  the  charges  for  £100  of  insurance  at  certain  ages  with  the 
government,  the  Prudential  and  certain  other  British  companies : 


COMPARATIVE  PREMIUMS  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES,  TO  INSURE  FOR  £100, 
WHOLE  LIFE  (WITHOUT  PROFITS). 


Age  20. 

Age. 

30 

Age  40. 

Age  50. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Abstainers  and  General . 

1 

10 

1 

1 

19 

0 

2 

12 

11 

3 

16  3 

Sun . 

1 

11 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

2 

18  1 

Gresham .  .... 

1 

12 

8 

2 

2 

8 

2 

18 

10 

4 

6  10 

Postoffice . 

1 

13 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

18 

0 

4 

4  0 

British  Workman . 

1 

13 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

17 

7 

4 

3  7 

Prudential . 

1 

14 

1 

2 

4 

7 

2 

19 

4 

4 

2  9 

Apparently,  all  policies  issued  by  the  government  are  on  the  non¬ 
participating  plan.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  there  has  never 
been  any  distribution  of  dividends,  nor  can  it  be  learned  how  much 
surplus,  if  any,  has  been  accumulated.  No  comprehensive  actuarial  in¬ 
vestigation  seems  ever  to  have  been  made ;  certainly  none  has  ever  been 
published.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  anything  about  the  actual  expense 
rate,  since  the  business  of  the  department  is  transacted  in  connection 
with  the  postoffice  savings  bank  department.  Although  a  statement  of 
certain  expenses  is  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  this  statement  is  limited  to  specific  charges  against  the 
insurance  department  and  does  not  take  into  acount  certain  general 
charges  made  from  the  revenue  of  certain  other  departments.  The 
funds  of  the  postoffice  insurance  department  are  invested  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  Commissioners  in  government  securities,  and  the  average 
rate  of  interest  realized  has  fallen,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table : 


INTEREST  EARNINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSTOFFICE  INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT— 1869-1903. 


Year. 

% 

Year. 

% 

Year. 

% 

Year. 

% 

Year 

% 

1869 . 

1 

3.29 

1876. . . . 

3.25 

1883. , . . 

3.17 

1890.... 

2.67 

1897. . . . 

2.86 

1870 . 

3.29 

1877. . . . 

3.24 

1884.... 

3.15 

1891,... 

2.66 

1898.. .. 

2.54 

1871 . 

3.28 

1878.... 

3.24 

1885.... 

3.14 

1892. . . . 

2.66 

1899.... 

2.53 

1872 

3  28 

1879. . . . 

3.22 

1886. . . . 

3.13 

1893.... 

2.66 

1900. . . . 

2.52 

1873 . 

3.27 

1880. . . . 

3.21 

1887.... 

3.16 

1,894.... 

2.64 

1901.... 

2.52 

1874 . 

3.27 

1881. . . . 

3.20 

1888.... 

2.71 

1895... 

2.62 

1902.... 

2.52 

1875 . 

3.26 

1882. . . . 

3.18 

1889.... 

2.68 

1896. . .. 

2.59 

1903.... 

2.53 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  rather  fragmentary  in¬ 
formation  available,  the  system  of  postoffice  insurance  does  not  offer 
to  the  public  any  material  advantages  as  an  insurance  institution,  but, 
rather  to  the  contrary,  the  actual  cost  is  very  probably  somewhat 
higher.  In  spite  of  a  vast  amount  of  free  advertising  and  considerable 
additional  publicity,  the  results,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  been 
nil.  At  best,  and  at  most,  the  system  to-day  is  chiefly  an  agency  for 
government  life  insurance  of  government  officials,  and  since  the  security 
offered  by  private  companies,  such  as  the  Prudential,  is  not  questioned, 
the  one  sole  possible  advantage  of  government  security  offered  to 
prospective  applicants  falls  to  tbe  ground. 


THOUGHTS. 

“I’ll  see  you  later,”  as  the  man  said  to  his  endowment  premium. 

More  people  than  ever  are  investigating  companies  before  taking 
insurance. 

He  would  lay  down  his  life  to  protect  his  wife,  but  declines  to  lay 
dow'n  a  few  dollars  to  protect  his  widow. 

In  purchasing  certain  catchy-named  policies  offered,  two  sales  are 
made.  Both  the  policy  and  the  insured  are  sold. 

Probably  the  best  index  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  policyholders  of 
a  company  is  the  per  cent  of  lapses  and  surrenders  to  the  amount 
insured. 

Even  honest  management  canff  make  wrong  right  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  plan. 


September  28,  1905] 
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FEELING,  ENTHUSIASM  AND  EMOTION  IN  SOLICITING. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

In  tlie  following  article  I  desire  to  make  a  slight  analysis  of  man’s 
mental  nature  and  to  show  the  part  that  emotion  plays  in  everything 
we  do.  I  must  necessarily  touch  slightly  upon  a  scientific  side  of  the 
subject,  but  what  I  have  to  say  does  not  involve  anything  really 
abstruse. 

For  the  present  purpose  we  may  divide  the  mind  into  the  intellect 
and  the  emotions.  We  learn  with  the  intellect  and  we  feel  with  the 
emotions.  If  we  commit  the  multiplication  table  to  memory  and  after¬ 
ward  recite  it  we  employ  the  intellect.  If  we  rejoice  over  our  success 
or  grieve  because  of  the  death  of  a  relative  or  a  friend,  we  do  so 
because  the  emotional  side  of  our  mind  is  dominant.  When  either  of 
these  two  aspects  of  the  mind  is  manifested  in  an  extreme  degree  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  For  example,  when 
a  man  is  paid  a  small  salary  to  stand  before  a  tent  and  laud  the  marvels 
and  mysteries  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  inside,  it  is  probable  that  his 
personal  interest  in  the  “mysteries”  is  so  slight  that  his  words  come 
wholly  from  his  intellect.  He  will  make  his  announcements  mechanic¬ 
ally,  and  repeat  from  day  to  day  the  same  ancient  and  weather¬ 
beaten  anecdotes  with  as  much  emotion  as  an  automaton. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  attend  a  baseball  game  occasionally, 
a  retired  circus  clown,  who  had  the  ground  privileges,  provided  pea¬ 
nuts,  soda  water  and  cigars  for  the  hungry  and  thirsty  admirers  of 
the  sport.  He  was  an  expert  in  this  kind  of  traffic  and  a  great  favorite 
with  his  customers.  Under  the  influence  of  prosperity  he  kept  up  a 
succession  of  witty  remarks  that  delighted  the  crowd  and  made  every¬ 
one  anxious  to  buy  of  him.  Ordinarily  I  do  not  laugh  readily,  but  I 
recall  that  he  impressed  me  as  being  really  funny.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  a  victim  of  drink,  and  in  time  he  lost  his  privileges  at  the  base¬ 
ball  park,  and  he  now  sells  papers  and  earns  a  penny  in  any  way  that 
he  can.  The  other  day  while  I  was  out  taking  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
I  discovered  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  “barker”  for  an  amusement 
company  that  has  the  privileges  for  one  of  our  local  parks.  I  listened 
to  his  exhortations  to  the  crowd  to  visit  the  “house  of  trouble,”  and 
I  was  astonished  at  his  abortive  attempts  to  amuse.  His  jokes  were 
pre-historic,  and  he  evidently  got  every  word  out  of  himself  by  main 
force.  He  was  a  wretched  failure  as  a  promoter  of  other  people’s 
enterprises.  At  the  baseball  grounds  he  had  put  all  of  himself  into  his 
work.  He  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  results  that  his  emotions 
were  aroused  and  his  utterances  had  that  characteristic  which  we  call 
spontaneous,  but  as  the  hireling  of  an  amusement  company  he  was  a 
mere  intellectual  machine. 

Emotion  enters  into  almost  all  of  the  important  acts  of  our  life, 
and  as  human  beings  and  the  world  are  at  present  constituted,  the  man 
who  is  deficient  in  emotion,  or  the  power  of  feeling  deeply,  no  matter 
how  keen  his  intellect  may  be,  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  man  who 
writes  a  successful  book  must  sympathize  with  all  of  his  characters. 
He  must  laugh  when  they  laugh,  love  when  they  love,  and  hate  when 
they  hate.  If  he  describes  these  processes  in  his  heroes  or  villains 
without  experiencing  any  emotion  himself,  his  book  will  read  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  a  machine.  The  orator  who  would  convince  his 
audience  or  move  them  to  action  must  be  moved  himself.  He  must 
be  indignant  over  wrongs  that  are  unredressed,  grieved  over  wounds 
that  are  unavenged,  or  inflamed  with  passion  for  a  noble  cause.  A 
book  may  contain  the  profoundest  thought,  the  deepest  truth,  and  may 
be  written  in  the  most  brilliant  English,  but  if  it  does  not  arouse 
emotion  in  us  we  do  not  care  for  it.  If  it  does  not  make  us  love,  hate, 
rejoice  or  grieve  we  cannot  even  understand  it. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  soliciting  is  plain:  A  man  may  have 
consummate  knowledge  of  life  insurance,  but  if  the  subject  does  not 
touch  his  emotions  he  will  never  sign  an  application.  He  must  be 
interested  in  it,  we  say,  and  by  this,  whether  we  know  anything  about 
psychology  or  not,  we  simply  mean  that  he  must  have  some  feeling 
about  it.  His  mere  understanding  of  the  subject  will  never  prompt  him 
to  an  act. 

Feeling  generates  feeling.  The  good  actor  can  make  us  laugh, 
rejoice  or  grieve  at  his  pleasure.  The  insurance  solicitor  who  would 
arouse  emotion  in  a  prospect  must  experience  it  himself.  He  must 
take  pains  to  keep  his  own  feelings  lively  with  regard  to  life  insurance. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  public  a  circus  clown  once  stated  that 


he  was  greatly  handicapped  as  a  fighter  because  he  always  had  to- 
have  his  wife  at  a  contest  before  he  could  get  mad.  Some  solicitors 
labor  under  worse  handicaps  than  the  clown.  They  cannot  even  take 
anyone  with  them  to  produce  feeling  when  they  interview  a  prospect, 
and  so  they  must  get  along  with  very  feeble  emotion,  or  simulate  it. 
Counterfeited  emotion  is  rarely  convincing,  and  I  believe  that  the 
average  solicitor  most  often  fails  because  his  exposition  is  so 
mechanical  and  lifeless.  He  understands  what  he  is  talking  about  well 
enough,  but  he  puts  no  emotion  into  it,  no  enthusiasm,  as  we  some¬ 
times  say.  Enthusiasm  is  only  strong  feeling  about  a  thing,  and  it 
must  come  from  the  emotional  side  of  the  mind. 

To  say  that  a  solicitor  lacks  emotion,  feeling,  or  enthusiasm  does 
not  explain  how  the  deficiency  may  be  overcome.  As  I  desire,  to  be 
practical,  I  will  make  one  or  two  suggestions  for  keeping  up  the 
emotional  interest. 

No  emotion  may  be  kept  at  fever  heat  all  the  time.  No  normal 
man  is  capable  of  hating,  rejoicing  or  grieving  during  all  the  waking 
hours  of  365  days.  The  most  intense  and  exhuberant  man  probably 
finds  that  his  spiritual  temperature  rises  to  blood  heat  and  falls  to 
zero  many  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  We  are  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  constitutions  incapable  of  maintaining  at  all  times 
the  same  degree  of  feeling  about  a  person  or  thing.  The  most  faithful 
and  the  most  passionate  of  lovers  is  not  likely  to  astonish  the  world 
by  his  devotion  to  his  wife.  When  we  possess  a  thing  and  keep  it 
constantly  before  the  attention  it  palls  on  us,  and,  therefore,  we  need 
a  variety  of  interests  so  that  we  may  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
revive  our  emotions  by  giving  them  rest  or  change.  The  solicitor 
whose  enthusiasm  lags  would  do  well  to  give  himself  a  change  of  occu¬ 
pation  occasionally. 

A  solicitor  may  keep  his  emotional  interest  in  life  insurance  at  a 
lively  pitch  by  trying  to  find  new  or  fresh  methods  of  presenting  it. 
We  cannot  change  principles,  but  we  can  find  new  forms  in  which 
to  express  them.  The  principle  of  insurance  is  that  it  tends  to 
equalize  the  uncertainties  of  life.  The  average  man  is  competent  to 
acquire  an  estate  for  his  family  if  he  can  have  life  and  health.  But 
he  cannot  be  sure  of  either,  and  so  he  makes  a  contract  with  a  large 
number  of  his  fellows  to  contribute  a  small  sum  annually  to  a  com¬ 
mon  fund,  and  they  relieve  him  of  all  uncertainty  and  guarantee  his 
family  ari  immediate  estate  if  he  is  cut  off  prematurely.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  not  been  modified  since  it  was  first  discovered,  but  in  the 
last  fifty  years  it  has  been  applied  literally  in  hundreds  of  ways.  The 
new  applications  of  the  principle  have  been  the  salvation  of  officers, 
agents  and  all  those  engaged  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  before  the  public.  To  the  agent  who  has  grown  dull  from  talk¬ 
ing  a  familiar  policy,  a  new  form  has  the  stimulating  effect  of  a 
scientific  discovery. 

A  general  agent  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  for  nearly  six¬ 
teen  years  is  a  man  whose  emotional  nature  is  highly  developed. 
Whatever  he  feels,  he  feels  deeply,  and  he  is  equally  susceptible  to 
the  other  extreme  of  not  feeling  at  all.  A  routine  would  soon  render 
him  useless,  and  so  he  keeps  up  his  interest  by  frequently  changing 
his  method  of  soliciting.  He  constantly  seeks  new  applications  of 
old  arguments,  devises  fresh  illustrations,  designs  novel  statements 
and  develops  unusual  combinations  of  policies.  He  never  harps 
upon  one  argument  or  one  form  of  contract  until  he  becomes 
nauseated  with  it.  If  he  learns  of  some  new  event  in  the  insurance 
world — perhaps  that  a  great  capitalist  has  applied  for  a  million- 
dollar  policy — he  cites  the  fact  in  his  next  interview. 

In  contrast  with  the  general  agent’s  method,  I  recall  the  futilities 
of  a  beginner  with  whom  I  once  spent  a  few  days  in  the  field.  He 
had  reduced  the  “die  to  win”  and  the  “protecting  the  home”  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  quintessence  of  the  commonplace.  It  required  all  the 
self-control  I  could  command  to  listen  to  him  while  he  harangued  a 
prospective  applicant.  When  the  prospect  objected  to  life  insurance 
the  agent’s  most  original  rejoinder  was,  “What  would  your  family 
do  if  yon  were  to  die?”  No  man  can  put  enthusiasm  or  emotion 
into  such  an  antediluvian  inquiry  as  that.  Any  old  argument  is 
legitimate  and  can  be  made  effective,  but  it  must  appear  in  a  new 
aspect. 

To  sum  up:  The  solicitor,  to  be  effective,  must  feel  intensely  when 
he  talks  life  insurance.  He  can  only  do  this  by  keeping  the  subject 
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lively  in  his  mind.  By  finding  new  forms  of  arguments  and  illus¬ 
trations,  by  searching  for  words  and  expressions  that  are  not  com¬ 
monplace,  he  will  keep  his  enthusiasm  and  emotional  interest  at  a 
high  pitch,  and  will  be  able  to  arouse  that  emotion  in  a  prospect 
which  must  precede  the  signing  of  an  application. 

CONFIDENCE  UNSHAKEN. 

The  business  brains  of  the  country  refuses  to  have  its  confidence 
in  life  insurance  shaken  by  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  men  holding  high 
place  in  the  business.  The  writing  of  large  policies  on  the  lives  of 
prominent  men,  distinguished  for  their  keen  insight  into  financial  oper¬ 
ations,  continues  unabated.  This  proves  conclusively  that  the  life 
insurance  structure  is  itself  sound.  Of  course,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  policies  written  for  $50,000  or  over  of  which  no  record 
reaches  the  general  public,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
following  instances  have  been  reported  of  persons  who  have  taken 


out  policies  for  $50,000  or  more; 

John  C.  Droege,  Covington,  Ky .  $100,000 

Rodman  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  *1,200,000 

Charles  E.  Ring,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  122,500 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  West  Orange,  N.  J .  50,000 

George  Mitchell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  100,000 

Hamilton  Carhartt,  Detroit,  Mich .  200,000 

William  F.  Harrity,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  *475,000 

J.  Frank  McMurry,  South  McAlester,  I.  T .  100,000 

Elbert  W.  Shirk,  Peru,  Ind .  100,000 

Fritz  Cunliff e-Owen,  New  York .  55, 000 

Richard  Mansfield  .  *50,000 

Robert  Garland,  Pittsburg,  Pa .  100,000 

John  W.  Garland,  Pittsburg,  Pa .  100,000 

Frank  C.  Hodkinson,  Pittsburg,  Pa .  100,000 

Robert  C.  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa . .  *450,000 

F.  B.  Henderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  50,000 

William  M.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C .  50,000 

Henry  M.  Crites,  Circleville,  Ohio .  50,000 

James  R.  Gray,  Atlanta,  Ga .  *250,000 

Charles  W.  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  150,000 

Leigh  H.  French,  New  York .  110,000 

LeRoy  Springs,  Lancaster,  S.  C .  100,000 

Julius  G.  Shotten,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  100,000 

Oscar  A.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  300,000 

George  W.  Yagel,  Newark,  N.  J .  tioo,ooo 

G,  E.  Lamb,  Clinton,  la .  *50,000 


*  Additional  insurance. 

•  Insurance  increased  to  this  amount. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  other  large  policies  written  on  the 
lives  of  persons  who  do  not  ^vish  their  names  published.  If  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  increased  their  insurance  to  $50,000  or 
over  during  the  present  year  were  used,  a  very  long  list  could  be 
presented. 

Below  will  be  found  the  names  of  a  number  of  large  insurers  who 
have  passed  away  recently.  Death  came  in  various  unexpected 
forms:  accidents,  suicides,  sudden  illness,  and  one  man  was  hanged 
for  murder.  Among  the  large  insurers  who  have  died  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  time  are:  Charles  Netcher,  proprietor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Store  in  Chicago,  who  carried  $500,000.  Upon  his  death  his 
widow  applied  for  $500,000  in  a  New  York  company.  James  Richard¬ 
son  of  St.  Louis,  who  committed  suicide,  carried  $50,000.  John 
Gibb,  of  Mills  &  Gibb  of  New  York,  died  leaving  $235,000  insurance, 
and  the  late  Howard  Gibb  left  $150,000,  Charles  A.  Otis  of  Cleve¬ 
land  had  policies  amounting  to  $225,000.  and  Rockwell  King  of  Chi¬ 
cago  had  $250,000.  The  late  E.  W.  Nash  of  Omaha,  head  of  the 
smelter  combine,  who  died  recently,, carried  considerably  over  $100,- 
000.  John  F.  Kruger  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  $80,000;  J.  H.  O’Rourke  and 
L.  E.  Fleischmann  of  New  York,  $100,000:  S.  Oppenheimer  of  New 
York,  $60,000;  William  C.  Whitney,  $100,000.  A.  Uhlfelder,  a  promi¬ 
nent  life  insurance  man  of  Alabama,  left  $70,000  insurance.  Senator 
Marcus  A.  Hanna,  $100,000.  Fred  Pabst,  Jr.,  of  Milwaukee  held 
close  to  $200,000  of  insurance  when  he  died,  and  F.  G.  Bigelow  of 
the  same  place,  who  became  hopelessly  entangled  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  held  policies  amounting  to  a  million  or  more.  J.  Samuel 


McCue  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  $73,000;  James  Richardson  of  St. 
Louis,  $50,000.  Samuel  S.  Shubert,  prominent  in  New  York  the¬ 
atrical  circles,  was  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck.  He  carried  $50,000 
in  one  company.  Waldemar  Caspary  of  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.,  car¬ 
ried  $85,000.  J.  M.  Lowes  of  Dayton  had  $160,000,  $100,000  of  which 
was  less  than  a  year  old.  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  had  $100,000, 
on  which  he  paid  $57,000  in  premiums.  E.  E.  Naugle  of  Chicago 
died  in  the  Mentor  railroad  wreck,  leaving  $175,000.  George  W. 
Goes  of  Milwaukee,  who  committed  suicide,  carried  about  $100,000. 
B.  N.  Elbert  of  Des  Moines  carried  $400,000,  and  his  body  was  re¬ 
cently  found  in  the  Des  Moines  river. 

HOW  MUCH  INSURANCE  SHOULD  A  MAN  CARRY? 

A  young,  married  man  who  has  a  true  conception  of  his  duty  to 
his  family  must  give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  his  early 
death,  and  to  the  subsequent  necessities  of  his  family.  For  the  man 
who  has  not  accumulated  or  inherited  wealth,  and  who  is  dependent 
upon  his  salary  or  business  profits,  life  insurance  is  the  only  sure 
solution  of  the  problem.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  the  amount  of  insurance  which  he  can  and  should 
carry. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  necessary  current  expenses  for 
housing,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  have  the  first  call  on  his  income;  but  if 
his  earnings  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  these,  and  to  permit  the 
investment  of,  say,  one-fifth  of  his  income  in  life  insurance,  he  should 
fix  upon. that  as  his  minimum  proportion  in  making  up  his  yearly 
budget  of  expenditures.  Thus,  a  man  of  thirty,  receiving  a  salary 
of  $3000,  might  conclude  to  expend  $600  yearly  for  life  insurance. 
His  personal  expenses  (traveling,  lunches,  clothing,  etc.,  together 
with  his  share  of  the  general  home  expense)  would  probably  require 
another  $800,  leaving  $1600  as  the  sum  devoted  to  the  expenses  on 
account  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  other  words,  in  case  of  his 
death,  an  income  of  $1600  should  be  provided  for  his  family  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  about  their  usual  manner.  The  $600  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  life  insurance  would  buy  $25,000  of  participating  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  ordinary  life  plan,  and  this  sum,  invested  at  five  per  cent, 
would  yield  $1250  per  annum.  This  calculation  takes  no  account  of 
the  dividends  which  might  have  accumulated,  and  which  wo-uld  aug¬ 
ment  the  yearly  return.  If  the  sum  set  aside  for  insurance  was  in¬ 
vested  upon  the  ordinary  life,  non-participating  plan,  $32,000  could 
be  carried,  which,  if  invested  at  five  per  cent,  would  yield  the  desired 
income  of  $1600  per  annum. 

From  the  foiegoing  it  would  appear  that,  when  an  agent  solicits 
a  prospect  whom  he  has  reason  to  suppose  earns  a  fair  salary,  it 
will  not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  an  amount  of  insurance  equal 
to  eight  or  ten  times  his  estimated  annual  income. 


THE  WEAK  POINT  IN  FRATERN ALISM. 

There  are  147  fraternals.  Eighty-one  of  them  are  under  fifteen 
years  old.  All  of  them  are  seemingly  hoping  for  better  times,  kindlier 
treatment  by  Old  Mortality  when  they  get  old.  It  is  hoping  against 
hope  under  the  present  system,  for  neither  the  laws  nor  the  rates  of 
mortality  are  going  to  change. 

The  trouble  is  the  system — mainly  in  the  lack  of  reserve.  The 
reserve  under  the  old  line  system  is  aptly  called  “self-insurance.” 
It  is  a  portion  saved  out  of  each  annual  premium,-  as  required  by 
law,  and  improved  at  compound  interest. 

Fraternals  have  no  adequate  reserve,  for  surplus  is  not  reserve. 
Reserve  under  an  old  line  policy  remains  intact,  and  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  annually  until  the  policy  matures  or  the  insured  dies. 

The  surplus  or  so-called  reserve  claimed  by  fraternals  may  be 
largely  reduced  or  entirely  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  death  claims. 

Then  the  fraternal  lapse  rate  is  large.  It  is  the  young  and  healthy, 
who  can  get  insurance  elsewhere,  who  drop  out  of  fraternals;  while 
the  old  and  the  unhealthy,  who  cannot  get  insurance  elsewhere, 
almost  invariably  remain. 

In  spite  of  these  only  too  evident  facts,  in  the  light  of  recent  and 
present  events,  isn’t  it  strange  that  so  many  otherwise  well-balanced 
and  discriminating  people  claim  to  still  have  full  faith  in  their 
favorite  fraternal  orders? 

It  is  the  same  old  gold  brick.  Its  fascination  is  irresistible. 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  OLD  AGENTS. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  general  agent  with  whom  I  happen  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  lost  one  of  his  best  district  managers.  The  district  manager 
had  held  his  position  for  nearly  five  years  and  had  developed  an  un¬ 
usual  ability  as  a  personal  writer.  Two  years  after  he  entered  the 
field  he  became  discouraged  and  resigned,  although  he  was  reporting 
business  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  year.  The  general  agent  was  un¬ 
willing  to  part  with  such  a  promising  man  and  he  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation.  He  went  to  see  the  dissatisfied  manager  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  reconsider  his  action.  He  then  spent 
three  or  four  weeks  with  him  in  joint  field  work.  Almost  immediately 
the  district  manager  began  to  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  writing 
capacity,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  reported  $200,000  in  new 
business  per  annum.  Notwithstanding,  he  continued  to  have  .short 
intervals  of  unproductiveness  and  he  frequently  complained  of  the  bad 
conditions  in  his  field.  The  general  agent  did  not  take  him  seriously. 
He  wrote  him  the  usual  and  somewhat  perfunctory  letter  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course.  As  a  result,  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager  gradually  declined  in  spirits  and  in  attachment  to  his 
general  agent,  and  in  1904  he  forfeited  a  large  renewal  income  and 
accepted  a  general  agency  with  a  comparatively  new  company. 

He  should  not  have  made  a  change  for  many  reasons.  He  had  not 
the  temperament  for  a  general  agent.  He  could  not  judge  men,  train 
them  or  attach  them  to  himself.  In  five  years  he  had  not  developed 
one  successful  sub-agent.  He  was  merely  a  strong  personal  writer 
and  had  been  able  to  make  the  showing  for  his  district  by  his  own 
exclusive  work.  He  gave  up  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  companies 
in  America  for  one  that  was  without  reputation,  age  or  achievement. 
He  sacrificed  a  renewal  income  that  he  had  been  five  years  in  creating 
for  purely  imaginary  advantages.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  practical 
results  from  his  change  have  not  demonstrated  that  he  was  wise  in 
making  it. 

However,  if  the  district  manager  made  a  mistake  in  this,  I  do  not 
place  the  responsibility  for  it  with  him.  He  doubtless  listened  too 
readily  to  the  blandishments  of  agent  twisters ;  but  on  the  whole,  I 
think  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  toward  his  company,  and 
would  have  continued  in  its  service  if  the  general  agent  had  only 
kept  in  close  touch  with  him.  That  he  was  subject  to  depression  the 
general  agent  had  good  reason  to  know,  and  yet  he  suffered  him  to 
fight  out  his  battles  alone.  The  first  resignation  should  have  taught 
the  general  agent  that  he  could  not  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  he  should  have  visited  him  at  frequent  intervals.  He 
failed  to  profit  by  his  experience,  and  so  permitted  one  of  his  best 
writers  to  drift  away  from  him.  Now  he  has  five  years  of  work  to  do 
over  again.  He  has  already  spent  a  year  in  trying  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  his  field,  but  has  been  unable  to  replace  the  district  manager.  In 
five  years  he  did  not  spend  a  total  of  five  weeks  with  his  district 
manager,  and  now  he  has  been  occupied  fifty-two  weeks  without  being 
able  to  retrieve  his  error. 

Some  consideration  of  human  nature  would  be  very  profitable  to 
most  business  men.  Man  is,  in  a  special  sense,  a  social  animal.  He 


either  was  never  designed  to  work  alone  or  he  has  acquired  his 
social  disposition  through  a  long  process  of  evolution.  In  any  event, 
he  does  not  prosper  when  separated  from  his  fellows.  The  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  men  in  groups  and  companies.  Even  governments 
are  operated  by  a  vast  number  of  men  in  various  degrees  of  subordina¬ 
tion.  Almost  any  man  is  more  or  less  of  a  coward  when  he  is  by 
himself,  and  years  of  isolation  unfit  him  for  any  practical  purpose.  A 
man  does  not  even  study  or  acquire  knowledge  with  any  facility  wHen 
he  is  alone.  One  would  suppose  that  the  student  who  must  recite  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow  students,  and  who  is  intimately  associated 
with  them  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  would  find  learning  easy 
and  pleasant ;  and  yet  it  seems  that  society  and  leadership  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  him,  even  in  college  life,  that  one  of  our  great  American 
universities  has  introduced  the  tutorial  system  for  his  further  encour¬ 
agement  and  assistance.  Under  this  method,  the  tutor  will  enter 
upon  the  most  intimate  relations  with  a  small  number  of  students. 
He  will  guide  their  studies  and  conduct,  help  them  to  overcome 
mental  and  moral  obstacles,  and  virtually  live  with  them.  Considering 
all  these  facts,  is  it  not  strange  that  men  are  often  carelessly  thrown 
upon  their  own  responsibilities,  isolated  from  guides  and  leaders,  and 
then  are  censured  for  their  failures? 

Even  a  dumb  animal,  with  a  minimum  of  intelligence,  will  do  won¬ 
derful  things  if  he  has  a  leader,  and  the  dullest  man,  under  intelligent 
and  courageous  chieftainship,  will  accomplish  miracles. 

The  business  or  calling  that  requires  a  man  to  work  alone,  to 
develop  his  own  initiative,  places  a  herculean  task  before  him.  It 
compels  him  to  work  under  unnatural  conditions.  For  this  reason 
alone,  I  set  it  down  that  soliciting  life  insurance  is  about  as  arduous 
as  anything  that  man  has  ever  undertaken.  Not  because  of  the 
physical  e.xertion  of  walking  from  one  office  to  another ;  not  because 
men  are  hard  to  approach  or  difficult  to  persuade ;  but  because  the  in¬ 
surance  solicitor  works  alone  and  has  no  habitual  environment.  He 
has  no  familiar  walls  and  friendly  companions  to  encourage  him. 
.410116  he  daily  calls  upon  comparative  strangers,  in  strange  buildings, 
towns  and  cities.  Naturally  then  he  often  falls  by  the  wayside. 

The  general  agent  lost  a  competent  manager  from  failing  to  con¬ 
sider  these  facts,  and  really  capable  men  are  every  day  failing  as 
salesmen  because  they  have  not  the  help  of  true  leadership.  The 
general  agent  who  would  have  better  subordinates  must  become  an 
actual  leader.  He  should  work  with  his  district,  local  and  special 
agents  as  often  as  possible,  and  be  an  example  to  them  in  everything. 
If  he  conceives  that  a  general  agency  should  be  a  sinecure,  that  he 
ought  to  have  his  field  operated  by  men  who  will  never  trouble  him, 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  handsome  renewal  income  and  no  cares,  he 
will  not  accomplish  much  even  for  himself.  Men  are  not  eager  to 
earn  money  for  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return.  A  gen¬ 
eral  agent  is  paid  a  renewal  commission  for  supposedly  superior 
talents,  for  greater  capacity  for  work  and  for  leadership.  If  he  fails 
in  these  essentials,  he  is  a  general  agent  in  name  only. 

A  general  agent  once  appointed  a  district  agent  and  gave  him  a  field 
of  three  counties  and  a  city  of  50.000  inhabitants.  The  district  agent 
established  headquarters  in  this  city,  appointed  two  sub-agents  and 
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prepared  for  a  heavy  influx  of  applications.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months,  however,  the  influx  had  failed  to  arrive;  neither  the  dis¬ 
trict  agent  nor  his  appointees  had  written  any  business.  The  general 
agent  thought  it  advisable  to  visit  the  agency  at  this  stage,  but  he 
found  the  new  recruits  in  a  bad  way.  They  asserted  that  no  business 
could  be  written  and  offered  a  thousand  proofs  of  their  assertion. 
The  general  agent  attempted  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  looking 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  that  business  could  be  written.  They 
declined  to  believe  him  and  challenged  him  to  make  his  words  good. 
If  he  had  met  their  challenge  with  ingenious  illustrations  and  theo¬ 
retical  demonstrations,  he  might  have  silenced  their  complaints,  but  he 
could  not  have  raised  their  spirits.  They  could  not  have  kept  their 
hopes  alive  by  mere  words,  and  they  would  shortly  have  drifted  into 
another  calling.  But  the  general  agent  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  accepted  their  challenge  and  began  an  energetic  canvas  at  once. 
In  one  week  he  wrote  eight  or  ten  applications  for  sums  aggregating 
$25,000.  He  proved  that  applications  could  be  written  by  w'riting 
them.  He  then  remained  with  the  district  force  for  three  months, 
and  taught  them  how  to  solicit  by  example.  At  intervals  of  two  or 
three  months  during  the  next  year,  he  gave  them  his  time  for  a  w'eek 
or  two,  and  whenever  he  notes  any  depression  in  that  agency  he  goes 
to  the  scene  at  once  and  quickly  raises  the  temperature  by  his  own 
high  spirits  and  courageous  leadership.  That  is  the  practical  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  idea  of  a  general  agent.  If  he  finds  a  man  who  seems  to 
he  wholly  unfitted  for  selling  insurance,  he  frankly  advises  him  to  try 
another  calling,  but  he  does  not  thrust  anyone  out  into  the  world 
with  a  rate  bo, ok  and  application  blanks  and  command  him  to  sink 
or  swim. 

The  general  agent’s  method  should  be  applied  to  all  subordinates. 
They  should  have  frequent  opportunities  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  their  superiors,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  very  greatly 
increase  their  ability  to  obtain  applications  in  any  other  way. 


FEDERAL  SUPERVISION. 

In  the  current  number  of  “The  World’s  Work,”  Senator  John  F. 
Dryden  of  New  Jersey,  president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  discusses  “The  Federal  Regulation  of  Insurance.”  He  declares 
that  it  would  decrease  the  cost  of  insurance  and  increase  the  security 
of  good  companies.  He  promises  to  reintroduce  his  bill  of  last  session 
calling  for  Federal  supervision  of  all  insurance  companies,  drawn,  he 
says,  in  the  firm  belief  that  a  Federal  statute  regulating  insurance  be¬ 
tween  the  States  and  eliminating  needless  State  supervision  would  pro¬ 
duce  “an  increase  in  security;  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  insurance;  an 
increase  in  the  returns  to  policyholders;  a  decrease  in  the  burden  of 
taxation ;  a  diminution  of  clerical  labor,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
e.xpense ;  and  the  stamping  out  of  fraudulent  or  spurious  insurance 
concerns.” 

Senator  Dryden  says  in  part : 

Insurance  companies,  as  State  corporations,  are  properly  subject  to 
State  supervision  and  legislative  regulation  and  control,  but  under  our 
form  of  government  this  power  of  State  supervision  on  the  part  of  some 
fifty  different  State  and  Territorial  governments  has  become  so  much  of 
a  burden  and  has  resulted  in  so  many  perplexing  and  serious  problems, 
sometimes  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  companies,  that  relief 
is  sought  in  a  Federal  statute  which  would  materially  Improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  eliminate  needless  friction  and  expense.  Such  a  statute  is  de¬ 
manded  upon  the  highest  consideration  of  public  policy,  and  it  is  but 
proper  that  the  companies  should  urge  such  a  measure,  holding,  in  this 
manner,  the  position  of  public  trustees.  The  object  is  to  do  away  with 
needless  friction,  needless  expense,  needless  burdens,  and  to  substitute 
a  more  effective  system  of  supervision  and  control  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

State  supervision  has  its  advantages,  and  in  many  respects  the  State 
departments  have  proved  of  great  value  in  protecting  public  interests 
and  in  fostering  the  development  of  a  business  so  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  the  solicitude  of  government.  '  But  the  serious  condition  confronting 
the  companies,  w'hich  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance,  is  that 
supervision  by  some  fifty  different  States  and  Territories  is  an  intoler¬ 
able  burden  and  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  policyholders. 

All  efforts  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  in  insurance  laws  have  failed. 
A  code  to  this  effect  was  drafted  by  the  first  convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  in  1871,  but  few  practical  results  have  followed  the 
numerous  subsequent  efforts  to  bring  harmony  into  legislation  and  uni¬ 
formity  into  methods  of  supervision.  While  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  is,  of  course,  desirable,  the  conditions  to-day  are  never¬ 
theless  intolerable  and  constitute  a  burden  for  which  there  is  no  practi¬ 
cal  or  political  necessity. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  refers  to 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  an  American  State  document,  expressing 
himself  with  his  characteristic  precision  and  clearness  to  the  effect  that 


“the  business  of  insurance  vividly  affects  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  is  national  and  not  local  in  its  application.  It 
involves  a  multitude  of  transactions  among  the  people  of  the  different 
States  and  between  American  companies  and  foreign  governments.  I 
urge  that  Congress  carefully  consider  whether  the  power  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  cannot  be  extended  to  cover  transactions  in  insurance.” 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Federal  government  might  exercise  undue  power 
over  insurance  corporations  in  the  event  of  party  changes  and  the  low¬ 
ering  of  political  morals,  and  this  might  possibly  be  used  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  policyholders  and  the  companies,  but  only  a  political  pessimist 
could  anticipate  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  complete  failure  of  our 
government  in  all  its  parts.  There  is  no  precedent  for  this  anticipation 
to  be  found  in  our  political  history,  for  in  the  various  matters  committed 
to  Federal  regulations  the  results  have,  on  the  whole,  been  beneficial  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  people.  We  have  the  latest  evidence  of 
this  in  the  request  to  the  Federal  government  of  a  Southern  State,  strong 
in  its  historical  antipathies  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government,  to  take  charge  of  local  quarantine  and  health  matters  for 
the  more  effective  elimination  of  a  pestilential  disease.  The  insurance 
companies  place  their  faith  in  the  Federal  government  for  an  impartial 
administration  of  insurance  interests  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  who  believe  that  our  government  at  Washington  can  be  trusted  to 
discharge  its  duties  with  fidelity,  much  as  it  could  in  Lincoln’s  time. 

It  is  also  assumed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  Federal  regulation  of 
insurance  that  the  subject  does  not  properly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
general  government,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States,  in  view  of 
certain  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that 
insurance  is  not  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  With  the  highest  possible  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
the  court,  I  hold  that  there  is  a  very  material  and  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  decisions  referred  to  and  the  constitutional  aspect  of  a 
Federal  statute  regulating  insurance  between  the  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  never  passed  upon  a  Federal  statute  regulating  the  insurance 
business,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  Congress,  and  implies  no 
disrespect  for  the  decisions  of  the  court,  to  enact  such  a  statute,  leaving 
the  final  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  to  the  august  tribunal  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  government,  has  so  successfully  stood  the 
test  of  all  our  national  requirements. 


DEFERRED  DIVIDENDS. 

President  John  M.  Holcombe  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Hife  of  Hart¬ 
ford  has  given  out  the  following  instructive  letter  on  the  subject  of 
“deferred  dividends:” 

To  understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  “deferred  dividends”  it 
is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  life  insurance  policy  contract. 
The'  premium  which  is  charged  by  a  corporation  undertaking  such  an 
agreement  is  based  upon  certain  assumptions  of  a  death  and  interest 
rate.  The  mortality  tables  which  are  used  are  derived  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  life  insurance  companies,  and  therefore  apply  to  what  are  known 
as  select  lives;  that  is,  those  which  are  shown  by  medical  examination 
and  the  statement  of  personal  and  family  history  to  have  a  prospect  of  a 
longevity  at  least  equal  to  that  indicated  by  the  mortality  table.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  fixed  not  so  much  at  the  rate  which  can  be  secured 
from  invested  funds  at  present,  but  what  it  will  be  likely  to  be  in  a  long 
series  of  years  during  which  the  policy  contract  may  run. 

Having  fixed  the  net  or  mathematical  premium,  an  additional  charge 
is  made  to  cover  expenses,  taxes,  and  contingencies,  and  the  .premium 
thus  obtained  is  that  which  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  not  only  in  the  near 
future,  but  that  which  will  cover  all  contingencies  for  many  years  to  come. 
A  premium  which  is  shown  to  be  larger  than  has  been  necessary  may  not 
be  excessive  in  the  distant  future,  and  as  life  insurance  to  be  safe 
should  be  more  than  safe,  and  as  a  policy  once  issued  can  be  terminated 
by  the  holder  at  any  time,  but  can  never  be  changed  by  the  company,  the 
premiums  in  common  use  are  not  larger  than  they  should  be.  As  much 
of  the  business,  however,  has  recently  been  taken,  and  the  mortality 
under  it  has  fallen  much  below  the  table  rate,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  invested  funds  have  brought  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that 
assumed  in  the  calculations,  a  considerable  surplus  arises  each  year  in 
the  case  of  all  intelligently  managed  companies  after  they  have  attained 
any  considerable  size.  These  apportionments  of  these  gains  are  not 
strictly  speaking  dividends,  but  surplus  to  which  the  policyholders  are  en¬ 
titled.  'The  question  of  how  these  earnings  should  be  distributed,  and 
when  they  should  be  allotted  to  the  various  policies  entitled  to  them,  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  important  questions  in  life  insurance 
management,  and  practices  have  varied  very  widely. 

It  has  in  the  past  been  common,  especially  in  foreign  companies,  to 
distribute  gains  once  in  five  years.  In  this  country  the  principle  of 
annual  apportionments  was  at  one  time  almost  universal,  although 
strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  actual  annual  accountings. 
The  gains  for  dividends  of  necessity  vary  from  year  to  year,  inasmuch  as 
they  arise  from  vitality  gains,  surplus  interest,  and  other  earnings.  If. 
therefore,  a  company  should  strictly  follow  an  annual  accounting,  its 
apportionments  to  policyholders  would  certainly  vary  considerably  from 
year  to  year,  and  members  not  understanding  the  reason  would  become 
dissatisfied  if  their  allotment  of  surplus  should  show  a  decline.  It  has, 
therefore,  seemed  best  to  annual  dividend  companies  to  prepare  a  theo¬ 
retical  scale  of  apportionments,  showing  the  average  rates  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  might  be  reasonably  expected  over  a  series  of  years. 
These  allotments  would  certainly  be  more  equitably  made  if  they  should 
be  calculated  and  apportioned  at  periods  several  years  apart.  The  de¬ 
ferring  of  the  so-called  “dividends”  for  longer  periods  than  one  or  even 
two  years  may,  therefore,  be  in  the  line  of  greater  accuracy  and  equity. 
The  chief  objection,  however,  is  that  those  who  fail  to  continue  their 
policies  until  the  dividend  period  have  lost  something  which  fairly  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into 
at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  policy.  There  is  nothing  Immoral  In  an 
agreement  that  a  member  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  dividend  unless  he  shall  live  and  continue  his  policy  in  force  for 
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a  term  of  five  years  or  any  other  number  of  years,  if  he  understands  the 
situation,  and  if  the  managers  of  his  company  treat  him  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  fairly  and  equitably.  The  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  to  he 
apportioned  at  some  future  time  is  no  proof  in  itself  that  the  premiums 
charged  for  life  insurance  are  too  high,  or  that  the  company  holding  it 
has  been  extravagantly  or  dishonestly  managed,  and  yet  the  deferring  of 
accountability  and  the  holding  of  unapportioned  funds  in  a  business  so 
sacred  as  life  insurance  has  undoubtedly  been  demoralizing,  and  has 
probably  been  the  cause  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  abuses  which  have 
brought  undeserved  discredit  on  the  business  as  a  whole.  While  a  thing 
may  not  be  Immoral  in  itself,  if  in  practice  it  shall  prove  to  be  unwise, 
it  should  either  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  work  for  equity  and  economy, 
or  else  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Nearly  all  the  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  on  a  mutual 
plan  have  in  one  shape  or  another  Issued  policies,  the  surplus  earnings 
upon  which  were  to  be  deferred  for  various  terms  of  years.  Many  of 
these  contracts  have  been  perfectly  fair  in  themselves,  and  have  been 
free  from  misrepresentations  or  misunderstandings,  but  the  system  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  produce  demoralization  and  distrust, 
and  there  is  a  well-defined  feeling  among  the  public  that  great  dangers 
are  inseparable  with  the  retaining  of  surplus  earnings  beyond  short 
periods. 

The  premiums  charged  are  not  too  high,  looking  to  the  distant  future, 
and  life  insurance  as  a  whole  has  been  worth  all  that  it  has  cost,  but 
the  time  seems  to  be  near  at  hand  when  the  thoughtful  people  will  in¬ 
quire  not  alone  whether  a  life  insurance  company  is  financially  sound, 
but  also  whether  it  is  conducted  with  honesty  and  economy,  and  whether 
it  renders  to  its  policyholders  an  annual  statement  which  shall  be  so 
clear  that  it  can  be  easily  understood. 


INCREASING  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE  COMPANIES. 

The  semi-annual  returns  made  to  the  Insurance  Department  of 
Georgia  show  that  the  life  insurance  companies  are  continuing  to  show 
gains  in  business,  despite  the  clamor  raised  during  the  past  six  hionths. 
A  comparison  of  the  total  income  received  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1905  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1904  is  presented  herewith,  also 
a  column  showing  the  gain : 


'I'otal 
Income 
L’irst  Six 
Months  1904. 

'I’otal 

Income 

First  Six 
Months  1905. 

Gain  in  1905 
Over  1904. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

. 

6,(i09,283 

6,905,309 

296,026 

Chicago  Life . 

60,695 

85,175 

24,480 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

3,921,016 

4,004,359 

83,343 

Equitable,  New  York . 

35,132,327 

38,799,138 

3,666,811 

Fidelity  Mutual . 

1,802,172 

2,674,665 

872,493 

Franklin . 

474,545 

542,265 

67,720 

Germania . 

2,978,947 

3,167,994 

189,047 

Hartford . 

1,291,069 

1,198,306 

—92,763 

Manhattan . 

1,002,171 

1,707,504 

165,333 

Maryland . 

192,334 

192,836 

502 

Massachusetts  Mutual . 

4,150,495 

4,475,433 

324,938 

Metropolitan . 

26,130,267 

29,470,304 

3,340,037 

Michigan  Mutual . 

887,574 

954,872 

67,298 

Mutual  Benefit . 

8,651,867 

9,402,770 

750,903 

Mutual,  New  York . 

39,558,973 

42,445,357 

2,886,384 

Mutual  Reserve . 

2,217,208 

2,520,745 

303,537 

National,  Vermont . 

3,006,579 

3,352,472 

345,893 

New  England . 

3,299,630 

3,525,554 

225,924 

New  York . . 

46,491,351 

49,837,010 

3,345,659 

Northwestern  Mutual . 

16,467,859 

17,750,995 

1,283,136 

Pacific  Mutual . 

1,429,443 

1,594,601 

165,158 

Penn  Mutual . 

8,101,447 

8,602,686 

501,239 

Phoenix  Mutual . 

1,699,284 

1,831,920 

132,636 

Provident  Sayings . 

2,229,754 

2,138,968 

—90,786 

Prudential . 

21,700,512 

24,109,438 

2,408,926 

Roval  Union . 

280,969 

304,775 

23,806 

Security  Mutual . 

1,142,012 

774,274 

—367,738 

^curity  T.  and  L . 

586,632 

60(5,680 

20,054 

State  Mutual . 

2,578,315 

2,796,246 

217,931 

Sun  Life,  Canada . 

1,898,786 

2,253,791 

355,005 

Travelers . 

5,989,276 

6,596,032 

606,756 

Union  Central . 

4,748,398 

5,414,604 

666,206 

Washington . 

1,747,102 

1,859,658 

112,556 

Totals . 

$259,058,292 

$281,956,742 

$22,898,450 

METHODICAL  INSURERS. 

Nearly  every  successful  life  agent  has  customers  who  are  interested 
in  insurance,  of  their  own  initiative,  as  it  were;  that  is,  customers  who 
are  so  mindful  of  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  that  they  make  it  a 
part  of  their  aim  and  objects  in  life  to  steadily  increase  their  in¬ 
surance  as  they  are  able  as  time  goes  on.  Such  methodical  insurers 
very  often  prefer  to  divide  their  insurance  up  among  different  forms 
or  kinds  of  contracts. 

An  agent  advises  such  methodical  insurers,  who  are  his  steady  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  get  out  their  policies  once  in  a  while  and  read  them  care¬ 


fully,  to  the  end  that  they  may  refresh  the  memory  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  policies.  Perchance  they  may  see  wherein  they  are 
not  sufficiently  protected,  or  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
amount  under  some  form  of  contract.  In  the  case  of  endowment 
policies,  or  ten  or  twenty-payment  policies,  the  insured  . may  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  in  that  certain  policies  are  nearing 
maturity,  which  fact  would  make  it  desirable  for  the  insured  to  take 
out  new  policies  to  replace  those  nearing  maturity ;  or,  if  he  is  too 
far  advanced  in  years,  to  take  on  permanent  protection  in  the  form  of 
a  straight  life  or  some  other  form  of  policy. 

This  method  is,  of  course,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  agent,  for  its 
tendency  is  to  induce  more  business. 

This  agent  also  advises  policyholders  to  carefully  file  away  their 
premium  receipts,  in  order  of  dates,  in  the  same  envelope  in  which  the 
policy  is  kept. 


SOME  SPECIAL  SAFEGUARDS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Charles  W.  Scovel,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  delivered  a  comprehensive  address  on  the  above  topic 
before  the  Pittsburg  association  on  October  2,  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  taken : 

The  great,  fundamental  safeguard  lies  in  the  legal  reserve  system 
itself. 

That  system  is  an  exact  science.  It  is  pure  mathematics  applied  to 
the  average  death  rate,  as  shown  by  the  actual  experience  of  the 
human  race  for  many  generations.  That  science,  studied  and  followed 
by  the  actuaries  of  all  countries,  has  been  enacted  into  law  by  the 
legal  reserve  statutes  of  the  various  States  in  our  country. 

Those  scientific  and  State  laws  compel  every  company  at  all  times  to 
maintain  absolutely  intact  the  full  legal  reserve  that  covers  the  exact 
present  value  of  all  its  outstanding  policies.  That  is  to  say,  this  legal 
reserve,  with  its  interest  and  the  premiums  on  outstanding  policies,  is 
the  full  amount  needed  to  pay  every  one  of  those  policies  as  they 
mature  year  after  year — and  this  without  writing  any  more  new  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  vassets  of  any  company,  as  valued  by  the  State  officers, 
fall  one  dollar  below  this  rigid  requirement,  the  law  declares  the 
company  insolvent  and  forbids  it  to  issue  a  single  new  policy.  Nothing 
approaching  this  drastic  standard  of  solvency  is  set  for  any  other 
business  or  financial  institution.  *  *  * 

Supervision  by  the  State  Insurance  Departments  is  a  strong  pro¬ 
tection  and  capable  of  becoming  stronger.  A  bank,  trust  company,  01 
other  financial  institution,  is  supervised  by  only  one  department.  State 
or  national.  An  insurance  company  is  supervised  commonly  by  over 
two  score  such  departments,  each  obligated  by  the  law  of  its  sovereign 
State  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  solvency  and  honesty  of  every  company 
that  does  business  within  its  borders.  Unless  fully  satisfied  with  the 
annual  report  of  any  company,  the  department  may  and  does  refuse  to 
renew  its  license  in  that  State  for  the  coming  year.  The  department 
may  and  does  at  any  time,  upon  representation  of  policyholders  or 
others  interested,  examine  and  inquire  into  the  management  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  any  company,  and  may  terminate  its  license  for  that  State  on 
short  notice.  The  lawful  powers  of  most  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ments  are,  if  anything,  more  complete  and  autocratic  than  the  powers 
vested  by  law  in  most  other  government  officials.  *  *  * 

Another  of  the  great  safeguards,  and  closely  interwoven  with  all  the 
rest,  is  publicity.  Sunlight  is  the  deadliest  foe  of  disease.  Publicity  is 
the  panacea  recommended  by  all  students  of  our  vexed  social  and 
business  conditions  as  likely  to  cure,  and  certain  to  improve,  many  of 
the  evils  that  exist.  Most  people  do  not  realize  that  the  life  insurance 
business  for  many  years  has  been  transacted  under  the  searchlight  of 
publicity  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  lines  of  business.  The  an¬ 
nual  reports  and  schedules  of  assets  and  investments  regularly  .show, 
year  by  year,  the  actual  operations  of  the  business  in  very  considerable 
detail.  These  statements  and  schedules  have  been  on  file  as  public 
records,  accessible  to  all  having  proper  business  with  them.  They  have 
been  summarized  and  tabulated,  and  not  only  in  the  various  State 
reports,  hut  in  sundry  volumes  for  the  guidance  of  investors  and 
financiers. 

This  regular,  normal  publicity  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion 
without  any  new  legislation  whatever.  The  Insurance  Commissioners 
may  call  for  data  to  be  shown  in  the  annual  reports  and  schedules. 
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going  just  as  deeply  into  detail  as  they  may  think  desirable.  They  may 
further,  at  any  time,  go  to  the  offices  themselves,  with  their  own  ex¬ 
perts,  and  dig  out  of  the  company’s  own  books  and  records  any 
items  they  desire.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  their  scrutiny,  nor 
to  the  publicity  which  may  be  given  to  its  results.  *  *  * 

While  I  believe  in  improving  and  extending  safeguards  in  every 
direction,  provided  they  be  wisely  framed  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
fullest  usefulness  of  the  institution,  I  can  say  boldly  that  if  American 
life  insurance  should  go  on  for  the  future  exactly  as  it  has  in  the  past 
without  additional  safeguards  or  improvements  other  than  those  which 
its  own  management  is  ever  seeking  to  effect  from  within  ;  nay — if  it 
simply  makes  in  the  future  a  record  as  good  and  no  better  than  it  has 
made  in  the  past — it  can  fully  maintain  its  position  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  business  institutions  to  the  family  and  to  the  State,  one  whose 
actual  results  are  far  beyond  its  cost  and  well  worthy  of  the  high 
type  of  brains,  energy  and  integrity  that  have  pre-eminently  distin¬ 
guished  its  management  as  a  whole. 


GET  SOME  MONEY  WITH  THE  APPLICATION. 

When  an  agent  has  worked  his  prospect  up  to  the  point  where  he 
is  willing  to  "sign  on  the  dotted  line,”  the  solicitor  should  endeavor 
to  secure  the  payment  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  first  premium  at 
the  same  interview.  This  course  gives  the  agent  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  applicant  and  is  in  the  nature  of  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  policyholder-elect.  If  the  latter  has  paid  some  money 
on  account  of  the  first  premium,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  accept  the 
policy  when  it  is  delivered.  There  are  various  reasons  why  this  is 
so.  One  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  premium  having  been  paid,  it 
seems  easier  to  spare  the  balance.  Another  reason  is  that,  even  if 
the  applicant  should  feel  disposed  to  decline  the  policy,  he  would 
dislike  to  either  forfeit  the  sum  already  paid  or  to  ask  its  return  after 
having  put  the  company  to  the  expense  of  an  examination,  etc.  A 
payment  of  money  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as,  in  a  measure, 
clinching  the  transaction.  Having  actually  disbursed  money  for  the 
prospective  insurance,  the  applicant  is  inclined  to  be  more  amenable 
to  reason  in  the  event  of  trouble  or  delay  due  to  unsatisfactory 
features  in  the  medical  examination;  and  the  payment  of  money  also 
gives  the  solicitor  receiving  it  the  first  call  on  the  business  in  case 
the  applicant  is  turned  down  and  is  willing  to  try  with  another  com¬ 
pany.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  company 
and  agent  to  secure  a  payment  on  account  when  taking  an  appli¬ 
cation. 


REBATING  AND  TWISTING. 

In  the  October  letter  to  agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  Second  Vice-President  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  among  other  things, 
makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  evils  of  rebating  and  twisting: 

It  is  conceded  by  everyone  that  the  two  evils  that  have  done  more  to 
retard  your  progress  and  degrade  your  work  than  all  others  combined  are 
rebating  and  twisting.  Of  the  two,  I  regard  twisting  as  the  more  per¬ 
nicious  and  reprehensible,  because  the  loss  falls  principally  upon  the 
assured,  who  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  induced  to  surrender  his 
policy  and  take  another  by  reason  of  the  misrepresentations  of  a  calcu¬ 
lating  and  designing  agent  seeking  his  own  profit  without  regard  to,  the 
true  interests  of  the  assured.  *  *  * 

While,  as  stated  above.  I  regard  twisting  as  in  some  ways  the  most 
contemptible  practice  in  our  business,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  re¬ 
bating  is  the  most  common  evil  and  the  one  that  has  been  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  w'elfare  of  agents  and  the  business  in  general  than  any 
other. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  with  us  for  some  years  will  remember  that 
at  the  beginning  of  1900  we  took  two  very  important  steps  toward  the 
elimination  of  rebating. 

First,  we  entirely  discontinued  the  bonus  system  which  had  been  in 
vogue  for  many  years  and  which  had  not  only  been  responsible  for  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  business  of  a  depreciated  quality,  but  had  beyond  a 
doubt  been  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  stimulating  and  increasing  the 
practice  of  rebating. 

Second,  excessive  brokerages  were  replaced  by  moderate  first  year’s 
commissions,  and  a  rule  established  absolutely  limiting  the  compensa¬ 
tion  that  could  be  paid  out  of  first  year’s  premiums. 

The  benefits  to  our  policyholders  and  agents  growing  out  of  these 
measures  have  been  very  great.  In  fact  the  percentage  of  business  re¬ 
newing  the  second  year  written  since  1900  has  been  almost  exactly 
twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  business  written  during  the 
half  dozen  years  previous  to  1900.  *  *  » 

We  shall  use  every  means  at  our  command  to  see  that  the  foregoing 
rule  is  absolutely  and  rigidly  enforced,  to  the  end  that  Equitable  policies 
shall  be  sold  for  one  price  thronghout  the  world,  and  that  price  the  full 
premium  called  for  under  the  policy. 

For  the  better  enforcement  of  this  rule,  applications  will  not  be  con¬ 


sidered  hereafter  unless  the  soliciting  agent  signing  and  recommending 
the  same  is  under  written  contract  to  represent  the  society,  and  said 
agent  will  be  in  every  instance  held  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  rule  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  In  other  words,  all  business  must 
be  transacted  with  the  society  through  its  duly  authorized  agents,  who 
will  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
enred.  *  *  * 

We  wish  it  to  be  plainly  understood  that  no  conniving  or  winking  at 
rebating,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  permitted,  and  no  agent  will  be 
so  important  as  to  be  retained  in  the  society’s  service  who  violates  this 
rule. 

We  intend  to  make  the  Equitable  not  only  the  best  company  and  the 
strongest  company,  but  an  absointely  one  price  company,  where  all  can 
get  the  best  treatment,  but  no  one  better  than  his  neighbor. 


EXPENSES  IN  INSURANCE  AND  OTHER  BUSINESSES. 

"The  insurance  companies  charge  too  much  for  insurance,”  said 
a  prospect  to  an  agent.  "You  not  only  charge  for  carrying  insur¬ 
ance,  but  you  load  on  to  cover  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  business, 
commissions  to  agents  and  office  expenses.  You  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  it.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  agent,  "what  do  you  suppose  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  in  business  for?  Pure  philanthropy?  What  am  I  solicit¬ 
ing  you  for,  do  you  think;  for  fun  or  my  health?  Don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  working  for  pay  to  support  myself  and  my  family? 

"You  are  a  merchant,”  the  agent  continued,  “doing  a  w’holesale 
business.  Don’t  you  calculate  to  realize  from  your  business  a  net 
profit?  Don’t  you  figure  the  cost  of  doing  business,  employees, 
rent,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  and  doesn’t  it  all  come  out  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers?  Isn’t  it  all  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  you  sell?  Why 
don’t  you  sell  your  goods  for  what  they  cost  you?  Do  you  pay  a 
commission  to  traveling  salesmen,  or  do  they  work  for  love?” 

The  merchant  admitted  that  the  two  cases  were  parallel  and  that 
the  agent’s  reasoning  was  sound.  He  had  nothing  more  to  say  about 
the  cost  of  life  insurance. 


VALUE  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

James  T.  Kennedy  of  the  Security  Mutual  Life,  speaking  of  life 
underwriters  associations,  brings  out  a  number  of  good  points,  from 
which  we  take  the  following ; 

We  all  appreciate  the  higher  standing  in  the  financial  world  of  a 
stock  broker  who  is  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

A  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  enjoys  a  reputation  aside 
from  all  others  and  carries  with  it  many  privileges. 

The  Bar  Association  guarantee  the  professional  conduct  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  exchanges,  boards  of  trade  and 
kindred  organizations,  whose  members  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  whose  good  standing  in  their  respective  organizations  is 
dependent  upon  their  conduct  and  honorable  business  methods. 

Individually  and  collectively  the  members  of  these  several  organ¬ 
izations  have  made  their  institutions  what  they  are,  and  in  return  the 
institutions  reflect  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  members  and 
elevate  their  standing.  So,  too,  the  Life  Underwriters  Association 
contains  within  itself  a  vast  power  of  good,  its  very  name  being  capable 
of  exercising  an  influence  in  the  commercial  world  beneficial  alike  to 
itself,  its  members  and  the  insuring  public. 


BE  TACTFUL.  BUT  FIRM. 

In  these  days,  when  every  other  man  you  meet  has  a  harsh  word 
for  life  insurance,  owing  to  the  sensational  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  in  the  daily  press,  the  solicitor  often  has  his  temper 
sorely  tried.  It  is  the  tactful,  patient  man  who  comes  out  on  top 
in  such  interviews.  He  lets  his  critical  friend  unload  his  cargo  of 
vituperation,  and  then  shows  him  that,  even  though  there  may  have 
been  some  abuses  in  the  business,  the  companies  have  fulfilled  their 
contracts,  have  maintained  in  comfort  innumerable  widows  and 
orphans,  have  high-class  assets  (and  plenty  of  them)  to  back  every 
policy  in  force,  and,  in  the  main,  return  good  dividends.  Moreover, 
they  furnish  the  only  safe  and  reliable  means  whereby  thousands  of 
our  citizens  are  able  to  make  sure  provision  for  the  future  of  their 
loved  ones.  In  addition,  it  may  be  said  for  life  insurance  that  there 
is  probably  no  other  business  in  which,  in  the  last  quarter  century, 
there  has  been  so*  little  criminal  misappropriation  of  funds,  when  the 
vast  amounts  handled  are  considered.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
a  solicitor  to  apologize  for  life  insurance  in  general;  Cm  the  other 
hand,  he  is  fully  justified  by  the  records  in  standing  up  manfully  for 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  which  our  present 
civilization  has  produced. 
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New  York,  Thursday,  October  26,  1905. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMMENT. 

Quite  a  number  of  life  insurance  companies  have  a  habit  of  an¬ 
nouncing  the  volume  of  new  business  written  each  month,  giving  com¬ 
parisons  in  many  cases  with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year.  At  a  time  such  as  this,  it  is  more  than  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  several  companies  are  writing  more  business  than  usual,  proving 
that  the  public  still  appreciates  the  benefits  of  life  insurance,  and  that 
-the  agent  who  ignores  trouble  and  talks  nothing  but  insurance  can 
obtain  lots  of  good  business.  From  siich  fragmentary  data  as  has 
come  to  our  attention,  it  has  been  possible  to  compile  the  following, 
covering  mainly  the  business  of  September.  In  that  month  the  Illinois 
Life  wrote  $1,121,500,  as  compared  with  $566,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1904;  the  Michigan  Mutual  is  writing  the  largest  volume  of 
business  in  its  history;  the  Missouri  State  wrote  $500,000  in  Septeni- 
ber  last  year  and  $650,000  this  year;  the  New  York  Life  received  more 
applications  in  September  this  year  than  it  did  last  year;  the  North¬ 
western  Mutual’s  business  last  month  was  $2,500,000  in  excess  of  that 
written  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year ;  the  Provident  Sav¬ 
ings  reports  a  substantial  increase ;  the  Reliance  Life  wrote  $709,000 
in  September,  making  .it  tbe  best  month  in  its  history ;  the  Security 
Mutual  of  Binghamton  says  that  each  month  shows  a  handsome  in¬ 
crease  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year ;  the  Union  Mutual 
wrote  $400,000  more  in  September,  1905,  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago,  while  similar  stories  of  progress  come  from  the 
Mutual  Benefit,  the  Hartford  companies,  the  Massachusetts  organiza¬ 
tions  and  many  others.  The  individual  agent  should  be  encouraged 
by  these  facts  and  spurred  on  to  make  his  own  record  the  best. 

H:  *  *  =)= 

The  best  way  to  prevent  twisting  is  to  sell  tbe  right  kind  of  policy 
first.  Unfortunately,  many  agents  look  at  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  and  the  corresponding  commission  coming  to  them,  without 
considering  the  real  needs  of  the  prospect.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  medium  sized  policies  being  sold.  A  man  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  $100,000  of  insurance,  as  a  general  rule  is  more  attracted  by  the 
investment  feature  than  by  the  question  of  protection,  although  even 
in  such  a  case  the  protection  often  turns  out  to  be  most  desirable. 
But  the  average  policyholder  should  have  it  impressed  upon  him  that 
his  first  duty  is  to  provide  his  dependents  with  all  the  life  insurance 
protection  he  can  afford  to  carry.  If  such  a  policyholder  is  loaded  up 
with  high-priced  insurance,  he  is  a  much  easier  subject  for  the  wiles 
of  the  twister,  who  cunningly  shows  him  how'  much  he  can  save  in 
immediate  payments,  without  referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  benefits 
promised.  Therefore,  if  an  agent  desires  to  prevent  the  policies  he 
places  from  being  twisted,  he  must  first  see  to  it  that  every  man  who 
signs  an  application  thoroughly  understands  that  the  contract  is  best 
suited  to  his  requirements. 

^  ^  ^  * 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  imposes  a  two  per  cent  tax  on  the  pre¬ 
miums  collected  within  its  borders  by  life  insurance  companies  of 
other  Commonwealths.  For  the  year  19041  ^^x  so  levied  amounted 

to  $838,319,  which  is  about  the  annual  cost  of  30,000  policies  for  $1000 


each  issued  at  age  35,  so  that  the  State,  by  this  tax,  in  one  year  has 
deprived  its  citizens  of  $30,000,000  of  life  insurance  protection.  There 
can  be  no  economic  justification  for  such  an  abuse  of  the  taxing 
power. 

Evidently  the  year  1905  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  most  remark¬ 
able  year  for  life  insurance  in  more  than  one  direction.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  projection  and  organization  of  a 
larger  number  of  companies  than  in  any  year  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
Not  a  week  passes  without  the  announcement  of  one  or  more  new 
companies  in  some  part  of  the  country,  and  the  movement  seems  to  be 
general  throughout.  In  States  which  never  had  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  their  own  before,  sentiment  is  being  stirred  up  for  support 
of  a  local  institution,  while  Commonwealths  already  having  companies 
are  endeavoring  to  add  to  the  number.  A  list  of  States  where  new 
companies  are  now  being  put  in  shape,  or  have  already  started  this 
year,  embraces  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Te.xas.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Washington.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
new'  projects  w'ill  fall  through,  and  a  word  of  caution  to  the  pro¬ 
jectors  will  not  be  amiss.  A  life  insurance  company  is  not  as  easy  to 
get  successfully  launched  as  an  ordinary  business  iiistitution,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  requires  a  high  order  of  ability  to  put  it  in  smooth,  working 
order.  The  prominence  attained  by  a  number  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  only  came  as  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work  in  building  the 
foundations  secure.  These  new'  companies  must  therefore  see  to  it 
that  their  reputation  is  firmly  established  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  their  home  offices  before  attempting  to  branch  out,  otherwise 
there  is  danger  of  becoming  overloaded  with  business  before  the  plant 
is  in  proper  shape  to  provide  for  it.  Not  all  the  new  companies  will 
survive,  for  some  States  seem  to  be  overdoing  the  organization  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  in  this  great  and  growing  country  of  more  companies 
than  have  been  hitherto  working. 


SWAPPING  HORSES  IN  MID=STREAM. 

By  .a.  Western  Agent. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  I  had  charge  of  the  correspondence  of 
our  agency,  one  of  our  district  managers  wrote  a  $10,000  application, 
sent  it  to  our  office  by  special  delivery,  and  marked  “rush”  on  it.  He 
stated  that  he  had  strong  competition  in  the  case,  and  if  he  could 
secure  the  policy  in  advance  of  his  competitor  he  w'as  confident  he 
could  deliver  it.  As  soon  as  I  read  his  letter,  I  suspended  our  routine, 
had  the  application  copied  immediately  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
medical  department  with  a  request  that  it  be  hurried.  In  three  days 
the  policy  arrived  at  our  office,  and  in  four  days  from  the  time  that  the 
examination  was  made  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  agent.  If  prompt¬ 
ness  could  have  guaranteed  delivery  the  policy  would  have  been  put 
in  force  immediately,  as  it  was  issued  several  days  before  the  com¬ 
petitor's  policy.  However,  more  elements  than  promptness  enter  a  life 
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insurance  transaction,  and  the  district  manager  was  unable  to  forestall 
his  rival  or  to  close  the  deal.  The  applicant,  apparently,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  carefully  e.xamine  the  contracts  of  both  companies,  and  tlie 
district  manager  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  He  was  not  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  patience.  I  am  frank  to  say,  and  w'aiting  would  generally 
prove  a  losing  game  to  him  :  but  he  had  written  the  application  in  a 
distant  part  of  his  field,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  a  legitimate  excuse  for  returning  to  his  office.  At  any 
rate,  he  turned  the  matte#  over  to  a  not  very  strong  local  agent,  and 
left  an  otherwise  clear  field  to  his  competitor.  Some  time  passed, 
but  the  applicant  did  not  accept  either  policy.  '1  he  district  manager 
kept  in  touch  with  the  situation,  and  presently  decided  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  close  the  business.  He  failed,  and  at  next  report  day 
sent  in  the  $10,000  policy  marked  “not  taken.”  That  was  the  only 
explanation  which  came  to  our  office  at  that  time.  But  I  am  always 
anxious  to  understand  the  cause  of  such  fiascos,  and  about  a  year  later 
I  importuned  the  district  manager  to  go  over  the  case  in  detail. 

"I  failed  to  deliver  the  polic)',”  he  explained,  "simply  because  of 
poor  management.  It  has  always  been  my  plan  to  complete  a  canvass 
that  I  have  opened  myself,  and  when  I  have  called  in  another  solicitor 
I  have  almost  invariably  lost  the  Iiusiness.  But  in  this  case  I  ap¬ 
parently  was  compelled  to  break  my  rule.  I  had  to  return  to  my 
office,  and  if  I  had  not  appointed  the  local  to  look  after  my  interests, 
my  competitor  would  have  had  a  clear  field.  When  several  w'eeks 
went  by  and  the  applicant  did  not  take  either  policy  I  thought  I 
might  still  have  a  chance,  and  so  I  went  to  see  him  again.  He  did 
not  make  any  specific  statements,  but  I  suspected  that  he  had  not  been 
much  impressed  by  the  efforts  of  my  local.  He  had  almost  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sulpject  of  insurance,  and  was  somewhat  reluctant  to 
talk  to  me.  However,  I  set  to  work  to  revive  his  interest,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  he  had  virtually  decided  to  put  the  policy 
in  force.  It  was  near  the  noon  hour  when  we  reached  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  and  he  told  me  to  call  again  about  i  o'clock,  and  he 
would  then  give  me  the  final  word.  It  was  during  the  noon  hour 
that  I  lost  the  battle.  I  ate  my  lunch,  and  having  a  few  minutes  to 
spare  drifted  around  to  the  office  of  my  local.  I  told  him  of  the 
happy  conclusion  which  I  thought  was  a])proaching,  but  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  would  care  to  have  any  further  part  in  the  negotiations. 
To  mv  surprise  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  not  only  ought  to  be 
present  at  the  final  interview,  but  even  intimated  that  a  successful 
issue  might  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  his  assistance.  .A.S 
I  reasoned  it  out  afterward,  he  had  never  written  anything  but  small 
applications,  had  never  before  even  talked  of  such  a  large  policy  as 
$10,000.  The  blundering  efforts  he  had  made  during  my  absence  had 
exaggerated  his  self-importance,  and  he  insisted  that  his  interests 
demanded  his  presence  at  the  last  interview.  I  assured  him  that  his 
interests  would  not  suffer,  that  I  would  give  him  a  share  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  I  had  the  matter  so  w'ell  in  hand  that  his  assistance 
was  not  necessary.  Further,  I  explained  that  at  such  a  critical 
moment  a  very  small  thing  might  check  the  developments  and  that 
he  had  better  trust  the  case  to  me.  Then  he  entered  the  plea  that 
it  would  be  instructive  to  him  to  witness  such  a  large  transaction,  and 
I  surrendered.  We  went  together  to  our  defeat.  We  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  office  of  the  applicant  than  he  closed  up  like  a  clam.  He 
w'ould  say  nothing  nor  do  anything,  and  I  resigned.  I  try  to  take  my, 
failures  Calmly,  but  I  had  a  very  strong  impulse  to  deliver  a  lecture 
to  my  local  on  the  text,  T  told  you  so.’'  I  refrained,  but  I  did  make 
an  ironclad  resolution  that  in  the  future  I  w'ould  never  again  change 
solicitors  in  the  midst  of  a  canvass.” 

The  district  manager's  e.xperience  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  my 
theme.  Changing  solicitors  or  bringing  irrelevant  matters  into  a  can¬ 
vass  at  a  climax  is  as  unwise  as  ‘‘swapping  horses  in  the  middle  of  a 
stream.”  It  is  taking  an  unnecessary  risk  without  the  hope  of  fair 
advantage.  A  great  philosopher  has  intimated  that  in  times  of  great 
peril,  and  when  hope  is  small,  almost  any  expedient  is  worth  trying. 
There  is  then  everything  to  gain  and  but  little  to  lose.  But  to 
resort  to  doubtful  expedients  at  a  time  when  hut  little  can  be  gained 
and  everything  may  be  lost,  is  the  quintessence  of  folly.  Our  district 
manager  had  in  some  measure  compromised  himself  by  calling  in  the 
local  in  an  emergency,  and  he  was  afraid  to  dismiss  him  summarily. 
Men  who  can  w’rite  even  small  applications  are  not  secured  every  day. 


and  so  the  district  manager  was  face  to  face  with  the  two  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  Either  alternative  involved  a  possible  loss,  and  perhaps 
he  chose  the  lesser  of  two  evils  by  risking  the  application.  But  so 
far  as  sound  method  is  concerned  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  his  permitting  a  third  person  to  witness  or  assist  in  the 
final  transaction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  solicitor  should  not 
call  for  assistance  wdien  he  needs  it.  Sometimes  a  weak  solicitor  may 
find  an  excellent  prospect  whom  he  is  unable  to  develop.  In  such 
event  he  may  either  resign  or  enlist  his  manager  or  general  agent. 
-As  a  mere  prospector  he  may  regularly  hand  over  all  hopeful  cases  to 
a  superior,  or  he  may  work  habitually  in  company  with  an  associate, 
but  if  he  pretends  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  solicitor  and  has  a  prospect 
under  good  control,  he  should  continue  as  the  sole  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  Solicitors  vary  so  much  in  methods  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  one  to  complete  what  another  has  begun.  The  fact  is 
so  well  known  that  our  company  has  printed  a  paragraph  on  the  back 
of  its  new  work  report  sheets,  in  which  it  urges  the  agent  who  wrote 
the  application  to  deliver  the  policy.  The  paragraph  further  states 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  policy  is  returned  ‘‘not  taken”  when  a 
strange  agent  attempts  to  deliver  it.  In  a  period  of  fifteen  years  it 
has  happened  a  number  of  times  that  my  general  agent  has  trained 
his  beginners  by  writing  applications  in  their  presence.  But  if  he 
ever  trusted  any  of  them  to  deliver  the  policies  they  always  failed. 
.-Mthough  I  have  amply  illustrated  the  evil  consequences  of  changing 
solicitors,  I  will  add  a  statement  or  two  to  show  that  it  is  wrong 
in  principle. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  man’s  strongest  and  most  practcial  instincts. 
In  order  that  he  may  preserve  his  existence  it  is  necessary  that  he 
know  all  the  possibilities  of  a  given  situation.  If  he  were  not  always 
on  the  lookout  he  would  soon  pay  the  penalt)'  with  his  life.  His  con¬ 
stant  alertness  ha.s-  developed  such  an  acute  excitability  that  he 
notices  the  slightest  change.  ‘‘Novelty,”  says  the  scientist,  ‘‘ought  tp 
irritate  him.”  His  curiosity  and  excitability  are  only  at  rest  when  he 
is  in  familiar  surroundings.  He  is  only  at  home  with  familiar  people. 
If  he  is  solicited  by  two  or  three  different  life  insurance  agents  it  is 
obvious  that  he  will  devote  so  much  of  his  attention  to  measuring  the 
salesmen  that  he  will  never  develop  a  desire  for  the  goods.  If  he  is  at 
first  approached  by  an  expert  and  then  by  an  amateur,  the  novelty  will 
be  so  striking  that  it  will  not  only  excite,  but  disgust  him.  Solicitors, 
then,  should  beware  of  going  counter  to  mental  laws. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION  ON  REBATING. 

One  of  the  most  important  insurance  cases  which  have  been  decided 
in  some  time  is  that  of  the  Inter-State  Life  of  Indianapolis,  in  a 
rebating  suit  which  involved  one  of  its  agents  in  Western  Kentucky. 
In  the  test  suit,  which  was  brought  at  Benton  by  the  Commonwealth 
against  the  company,  it  was  charged  that  the  company  and  its  agent 
rebated  on  insurance  in  Marshall  county  and  it  was  sought  to  recover 
$500  penalty  in  each  of  five  separate  cases.  Judge  William  Reed  of 
the  Circuit  Court  held  that  the  company  is  not  guilty  of  rebating 
when  it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  agent  is 
giving  a  rebate,  and  same  is  given  without  the  company’s  sanction. 
In  such  instance  the  agent  alone  is  guilty.  This  opinion  will  have  a  far 
reaching  effect  upon  a  large  number  of  suits  now  pending  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  There  are  eight  similar  suits  in  the  McCracken  Circuit  Court, 
several  in  Mayfield  and  others  in  Christian  county.  The  Kentucky 
statutes  prohibit  an  agent  from  making  “any  contract  of  insurance  or 
agreement  as  to  such  contract  other  than  is  plainly  expressed  in  the 
policy,”  and  also  prohibits  a  company  or  agent  from  paying  or  allowing 
any  rebate  of  premiums  or  any  valuable  consideration  or  inducement 
not  specified  in  the  policy.  The  local  agent  of  the  company  in  Western 
Kentucky  was  M.  G.  Caldwell,  who  was  writing  a  large  amount  of 
business,  and  when  the  Insurance  Department  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  company  the  fact  that  Caldwell  was  rebating,  the  company 
investigated,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  president,  dis¬ 
charged  its  entire  field  force  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  including  its 
State  manager.  While  Caldwell  stated  that  the  rebating  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  company  and  on  instruction  of  the  State 
manager,  all  the  officers  of  the  company  testified  to  the  contrary. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  that  civil  suits  have  been 
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brought  in  every  county  where  the  company  lias  been  sued  by  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  civil  actions  the  company  sues  each  policy¬ 
holder  to  whom  it  is  accused  of  having  given  a  rehate,  for  the  entire 
amount  of  the  iirst  annual  premium.  The  application  blanks  of  the 
company  contain  an  e.xpress  promise  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  pay 
the  specified  amount  of  the  first  annual  premium,  and  is  over  his 
signature.  Relying  upon  this  and  the  further  stipulation  that  the  agent 
has  no  authority  to  alter  or  vary  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  endeavor  to  collect  the  balance  of  the  premium,  which  should 
have  been  collected  by  the  agent.  These  cases  will  probably  be  tried 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  and  their  outcome  will  he  watched  with 
interest  by  insurance  men  all  over  the  country. 


COST  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Following  up  his  letter  on  “Deferred  Dividends."  President  John  M. 
Holcombe-  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  has  issued  another,  dealing  with 
the  cost  of  life  insurance: 

As  is  understood  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  even  a  casual 
examination,  the  premium  charged  by  a  life  insurance  company  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  elements — what  is  known  as  the  net  or  mathematical  pre¬ 
mium,  and  the  loading.  The  net  premium  is  based  upon  a  mortality  table 
derived  from  the  experience  of  life  insurance  companies  who  have  chosen 
their  members  only  after  a  medical  examination  and  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  health.  All  such  tables,  therefore,  show  a  mortality  less 
than  that  which  prevails  among  the  general  population.  Having  se¬ 
lected  a  mortality  table  of  this  kind,  a  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  upon, 
and  the  net  premium  is  made  up  from  these  two  elements,  with  no  other 
considerations  entering  into  the  calculations.  In  fixing  this  premium, 
it  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  death  rate  wiil  never  exceed  that  in 
the  table  chosen,  and  that  the  reserves  will  bear  at  least  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  assumed,  without  loss  of  principal  or  of  lime  in  making  invest¬ 
ments  and  reinvestments. 

To  this  premium  is  added  the  loading  for  the' expenses  of  conducting 
the  business,  to  provide  for  any  taxes  which  may  be  imposed  by  the 
governments  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  company  transacts  its  business,  for 
any  losses  in  investments  or  delays  occasioned  in  reinvesting  funds, 
and,  moreover,  to  make  sure  that  the  company  has  it  in  its  power  to 
collect  a  sufficient  premium  to  cover  a  possible  excessive  mortality,  or 
a  rate  of  interest  below  the  assumed  rate. 

The  question,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  heads:  First,  is  the 
net  premium  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  second,  is  the  loading  ex¬ 
cessive  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  experience  of  the  companies  as  a  whole,  and  even 
individually,  shows  at  this  time  a  mortality,  considerably  less  than  the 
table  rate,  but  the  business  of  life  insurance  has  been  exceedingly  active 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  outstanding  insur¬ 
ance  is  now  comparatively  new.  In  a  recent  investigation  in  which  a 
very  large  number  of  lives  were  under  observation,  it  was  shown  that 
in  the  first  year  of  insurance  thf  actual  mortality  varied,  according  to 
ages,  from  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  standard  table.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  insurance,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  mortality  ran  from  97 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  the  expected  losses  by  the  same  table.  To 
draw  conclusions,  therefore,  as  to  the  mortality  cost  of  carrying  in¬ 
surance  from  the  experience  as  a  whole  at  some  particular  time  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  dangerous. 

Life  insurance,  of  all  things,  shouid  be  absolutely  safe.  The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  London  paid  a  claim  in  the  year  1899  under 
a  policy  which  was  issued  in  1817,  and  had,  therefore,  been  in  force 
eighty-two  years.  In  the  same  year  it  paid  another  claim  under  a  policy 
which  had  been  in  force  sixty-five  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  of  the  policies  being  issued  at  this  time  will  still  be  in  force 
seventy  or  eighty  years  hence,  and,  while  in  a  prudently  managed  com¬ 
pany,  especially  it  it  shall  commend  itself  to  its  policyholders  and  the 
public,  the  mortality  will  not  be  likely  to  much,  if  any,  exceed  the 
table  rate  at  any  time,  yet  it  wouid  clearly  be  dangerous  to  fix  upon  a 
net  premium  on  the  assumption  that  the  death  rate  in  the  future  would 
be  less  than  that  shown  in  the  standard  tables. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  a  rate  of  interest  should  be  adopted  which 
could  certainly  be  obtained  on  investments  of  trust  funds. 

If,  therefore,  the  net  premiums  are  not  too  high,  the  only  question 
which  remains  is  the  proper  loading.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
must  provide  not  alone  for  expenses,  including  agents’  compensation  and 
salaries,  but  also  for  any  taxes  which  may  be  imposed,  for  losses  in  in¬ 
vestments,  and  for  contingencies  of  all  kinds. 

I  still  claim  that  the  premiums  which  are  being  charged  by  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  at  this  time  are  not  higher  than  they  should 
be,  in  view  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  contract  of  life  insurance  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Possibly,  your  correspondent  misunder¬ 
stood  my  meaning  in  the  statement  that  “Life  insurance  as  a  whole  has 
been  worth  all  that  it  has  cost,”  but  in  order  to  make  it  a  little  clearer, 
I  would  say  that  life  insurance  accomplishes  that  which  no  other  agency 
can  effect.  It  renders  immediately  available,  in  case  of  need,  future 
earnings  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  those  who  are  Interested  in 
them.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  thrifty  and  intelligent  to  contract 
marriages  which  without  its  aid  would  be  unwise.  It  encourages  habits 
of  thrift  and  emphasises  the  responsibilities  of  family  life.  It  aids, 
through  its  accumulations,  in  improving  properly,  and  extending  those 
enterprises  through  which  a  country  attains  its  success.  It  relieves  the 
public  from  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  almshouses  and 
prisons.  It  draws  attention  to  the  effect  of  temperate  and  right  living 
upon  the  length  of  life.  Its  value  is  not  limited  aione  to  those  who  are 
directly  interested  in  it,  but  it  spreads  over  the  whoie  community. 
Whatever  its  cost  has  been,  I  firmly  believe  that  its  value  has  been 
greater  than  the  money  which  has  been  expended  in  building  it  up. 


I  do  not  say  that  the  policyholders  of  individual  companies  have  not 
paid  more  for  their  insurance  than  it  shouid  have  cost  them,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  iiivestigations  and  discussions  of  the  business  will 
finally  result  in  great  good,  not  only  in  correcting  some  of  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  the  system,  but  also  in  directing  it  into  its  legiti¬ 
mate  lines  of  protection  rather  than  investment  and  speculation.  It  is 
scarceiy  iogical  to  say  that  the  national  bank  system  has  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth  because  there  have  been  instances  of  extravagance  and 
wrongdoing  in  Individual  institutions,  nor  should  the  system  of  savings 
banks  be  condemned  because  of  the  flaws  which  have  appeared.  The 
danger  connected  with  all  the  present  public  excitement  about  life  in¬ 
surance  is,  that  the  fact  will  be  temporarily  lost  sight  of  that  there 
are  many  companies  whose  record  for  efficiency,  soiidity,  fair-dealing 
and  economy  can  be  favorabiy  compared  with  that  of  savings  banks,  or 
any  other  financial  institutions,  and  that  the  whole  system  will  be  for 
the  time  being  discredited,  with  the  resuit  that  many  who  might  have 
been  protected  by  life  insurance  will  be  deprived  of  it  until  it  is  too  late. 

The  taking  of  a  life  insurance  policy  for  the  protection  of  dependents 
is  about  the  most  unselfish  thing  a  person  can  do,  for  unlike  the  deposit 
in  the  bank,  he  puts  out  of  his  control  money  which  ordinarily  will  not 
come  back  to  him,  but  to  others  after  his  deathi  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances  where  people  have  applied  for  life  insurance  voluntarily,  but 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  need  it  most  never  have  made  appication 
to  companies  direct,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  will  never  do 
so.  If  life  insurance  is  valuable,  therefore,  the  man  who  brings  the 
applicant  to  the  company  is  entitled  to  proper  pay  for  his  services,  and 
no  just  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  life  insurance  company 
and  the  savings  bank  on  the  score  of  expenses. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  more  the  people  knew  about  life  insur¬ 
ance,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  public  and  for  the  companies  them¬ 
selves,  but  I  did  not  anticipate  that  knowledge  would  come  in  this  kind 
of  a  flood,  and  my  fear  is  that  false  impressions  may  be  produced  which 
will  injure  the  cause  of  legitimate  life  insurance,  and  therefore  damage 
the  family  and  the  State. 


HE  DROPPED  TO  THE  IDEA. 

Asked  by  the  writer  to  relate  his  most  striking  experience  in 
soliciting,  a  prominent  life  agent  said: 

“Well,  I  think  it  was  in  connection  with  a  large  policy  I  wrote,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  life  of  a  well-known  contractor.  He  is  still 
living,  and  that  is  just  why  I  obtained  his  application — when  I  did.  I 
had  interviewed  him  several  times,  but  without  apparent  results. 
While  he  did  not  absolutely  turn  me  down,  I  could  not  seem  to  get 
him  very  much  interested  in  life  insurance.  Still,  as  he  was  prominent 
in  the  business  community,  and  well  ;dile  to  invest  largely  in  life  in¬ 
surance,  I  was  loth  to  give  him  up.  One  day  I  found  him  where  he 
was  erecting  a  large  stone  building.  Great  blocks  of  stone  were  being 
hoisted  to  the  growing  walls.  I  remember  it  was  one  of  those 
structures  where  they  begin  to  lay  the  upper  courses  of  stone  first 
— after  the  steel  frame  has  been  erected.  1  was  talking  with  him ; 
and  we  were  standing  near  one  of  the  walls.  Between  his  watching 
the  work  going  on,  he  gave  me  about  the  usual  song  sung  by  certain 
men  who  are  not  interested  in  insurance.  Meanwhile,  the  derrick 
tackle  had  been  fastened  to  a  great  block  of  stone,  the  derrick  swung 
around,  and  the  stone  began  to  rise  skyward. 

“We  were  still  talking — I  was  trying  to  refute  his  arguments, 
when,  with  a  mighty  crash,  that  great  block  of  stone  struck  the 
ground  near  us.  missing  the  contractor  by  not  more,  I  should  think, 
than  a  foot.  The  derrick  gear  had  broken  when  the  stone  had  nearly 
reached  the  top.  The  contractor  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looked  at 
the  block  of  stone,  and  then  up  to  the  wall.  Then,  turning  to  me, 
he  said,  ‘let  me  have  your  application.' 

“We  went  into  the  temporary  office  near  In,  and  he  signed  the  ap¬ 
plication.  I  got  him  for  $10,000  then,  and  he  has  since  taken  more 
with  me.” 


THE  PROSPECT’S  COMPLAINT. 

Recently,  a  prospect  was  dilating  upon  the  innate  wickedness  of  life 
insurance,  and  complained — not  from  personal  experience  but  ap¬ 
parently  from  what  he  had  gleaned  from  the  daily  newspapers — that 
contracts  of  life  insurance  turned  out  to  be  something  different  from 
what  the  insured  expected,  that  a  man  never  knew  what  he  was 
getting.  The  agent  replied  to  him  in  this  fashion: 

"If  you  or  any  other  man  don't  know  what  you  are  getting,  what 
form  of  contract  you  have,  know  exactly  what  the  provisions  of  it 
are,  and  what  you  can  absolutely  rely  upon  getting,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  insurance  you  apply  for,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

“You  have  only  to  read  your  policy  to  know.  If  you  apply  the  same 
principles  when  you  are  purchasing  life  insurance  that  you  do  in 
the  transaction  of  other  business,  you  will  have  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Familiarize  yourself  with  insurance  contracts,  understand 
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what  the  different  provisions  mean,  ask  questions  of  the  agent,  and 
if  there  is  any  clause  in  the  policy  which  is  not  clear  to  you,  have  it 
explained  until  you  do  understand  it.  Don  t  purchase  life  insurance 
with  vour  eyes  closed.  Post  yourself  untd  you  know  what  you  want, 
and  you  will  get  what  you  want.  No  reliable  agent  will  write  you 
for  what  you  do  not  want,  if  he  can  help  it.  Go  into  the  thing  deeply 
— the  deeper  the  better  it  will  suit  the  agent.  1  alk  with  others  who 
have  collected  matured  endowments,  with  beneficiaries  who  have 
realized  on  life  policies.  Act  like  a  business  man  who  is  entering 
into  an  important  business  transaction. 

“Excuse  me,  but  don’t  ‘talk  through  your  hat,  and  don  t  listen  to 
people  who  do.’ 

“You  probably  have  some  acquaintance  in  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  in  whom  you  have  full  confidence.  Go  to  him,  ask  his  advice. 
Talk  with  some  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  if  not  a 
life  man,  any  good,  substantial  business  man. 

“In  short,  the  whole  secret,  if  secret  there  is,  is  know  what  you 
are  about ;  and  the  best  and  safest  way  is  to  know  exactly  what  you 
want,  and  then  put  your  full  trust  in  a  reliable  life  agent,  and  give 
him  your  entire  confidence.” 


SAW  THE  ERROR  OF  HIS  WAYS. 

.•\  rather  unusual  e.xperience  is  related  by  a  life  agent  in  a  large 
Eastern  city. 

He  had  tried  hard  to  insure  an  officer  of  a  certain  manufacturing 
corporation ;  but  the  official  had  only  recently  attained  to  the  exalted 
position  of  vice-president  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary — and, 
being  something  of  a  “high-flier,  ’  he  was  not  inclined  to  listen  to  a 
life  insurance  proposition,  or  anything  else  which  would  curtail  his 
personal  gaiety  by  compelling  him  to  apply  a  regular  fixed  sum  of 
money  to  the  dim  and  uncertain  future. 

Rut  bad  management  and  worse  financiering  came ;  the  corporation 
went  to  pieces,  and  he  lost  his  position. 

Fortunately,  he  soon  secured  another  good  position  in  another 
city — hut  he  had  had  his  experience,  and  he  recognized  the  object 
lesson.  It  also  had  the  effect  of  sobering  him  and  of  impressing  him 
with  the  uncertain  nature  of  things  of  this  world. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  in  his  home  city',  he  called  upon  the  agent 
who  had  solicited  him,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  unfair  treatment 
which  he  had  previously  accorded  the  agent,  admitted  his  own  short¬ 
sightedness,  and  applied  for  a  good,  substantial  amount  of  insurance. 

The  writer  can  vouch  for  the  above,  because  it  was  he  who  first 
referred  the  agent  to  this  prospect. 


MORE  BUSINESS  THAN  EVER. 

.\sked  if  the  present  criticisms  of  the  life  insurance  business,  caused 
by  certain  disclosures  and  resulting  investigations,  had  resulted  detri¬ 
mentally  to  new  business  with  the  company  he  represented,  an  agent 
of  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  honestly  and  conservatively  man¬ 
aged  life  companies  in  this  country,  said  : 

"We  are,  and  have  been,  writing  more  business  than  ever  before.” 
The  writer  knows  this  statement  to  be  a  fact. 


CO=OPERATION  OF  OFFICE  FORCES. 

.A  life  agent  makes  a  suggestion,  in  the  case  of  business  offices 
and  commercial  houses  employing  large  office  forces,  that  a  pool  be 
formed,  wherein  the  co-workers  in  an  office  shall  contribute,  each  a 
stated  weekly  sum,  until  the  same  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  the 
first  year’s  premium  on  a  policy  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  office  em¬ 
ployees.  The  order  in  which  the  office  staff  would  participate  in  this 
mutual  aid  could  be  arranged  according  to  age,  or  term  of  service  in 
the  office.  The  matter  of  difference  in  the  amount  of  premium  caused 
by  the  kind  of  policy  desired,  amount  of  policy  and  age  of  the  person 
could  be  adjusted,  or  leveled,  by  the  payment  of  a  portion  only  of 
the  first  year’s  premium,  in  case  it  should  be  large,  and  more  than 
a  first  year’s  premium  in  case  the  same  should  be  small.  Thus  a  fixed 
contribution  by  each  employee  in  an  office,  and  a  fi.xed  total  amount, 
could  be  utilized  so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  all.  Any  small 
surplus  after  a  first  premium,  or  more,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  be 
applied  to  the  next  case. 

Each  contributor  to  such  a  mutual  aid  fund  would  select  the  com¬ 


pany  for  himself,  and  make  his  application  in  the  usual  way,  the  only 
difference  being  that  his  associates  contribute  toward  the  first  payment 
or  payments. 

By  this  plan,  a  force  of  young  men  in  an  office  would  get  a  start 
in  life  insurance  by  paying  only  his  proportionate  contribution  to  the 
pool,  after  which,  the  first  step  being  so  easily  taken,  he  would  find 
it  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  meet  succeeding  premium  payments  as 
they  become  due. 

This  plan  could  be  continued  until  all  had  taken  out  policies,  and,  if 
desirable,  could  be  continued  in  procuring  additional  insurance. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  SINKING  FUND. 

An  agent  for  a  life  company  recently  called  upon  a  more  or  less 
prominent  physician  to  solicit  him  for  insurance. 

The  doctor  threw  out  his  chest,  puffed  his  cheeks,  and  grandilo¬ 
quently  informed  the  agent  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  patronize  life 
insurance  companies,  as  he  insured  himself — put  away  a  fixed  sum 
every  year. 

“Sort  of  ‘sinking  fund,’  ”  said  the  agent ;  “well,  I  hope  it  won’t 
‘sink’  as  you  grow  older,  dostor.” 

“Now',  doctor,”  continued  the  agent,  “I  don’t  know,  of  course, 
how  much  you  put  into  this  private  Lloyds  of  yours,  but  supposing  you 
should  invest  half  of  what  you  set  aside  annually  in  your  sinking 
fund,  and  purchase  life  insurance  with  it.  I’ll  venture  to  say  that, 
by  so  doing,  you  would  leave  to  your  family,  in  the  event  of  almost 
certain  death  (for  I  have  heard  that  few  doctors  can  prescribe  for 
themselves),  thousands  of  dollars  where  you  will  leave  only  hun¬ 
dreds  by  means  of  your  present  system.” 

The  doctor  was  too  self-contained  to  admit  the  force  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  then  and  there,  but  the  agent  says  it  made  an  impression  upon 
him,  and  he  believes  it  gave  him  a  new  train  of  thought;  and  the 
agent  is  determined  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  he  thinks  he  has 
gained,  fully  believing  that  he  will  get  the  doctor’s  signature  to  an 
application. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGING. 

A  general  agent  recently  transferred  his  allegiance  from  a  good, 
but  a  small  life  company,  to  another,  and  e.xplained  his  action  as 
follows:  “I  now  represent  not  only  one  of  the  best  companies  in  the 
country,  but  one  which  gives  the  most  to  the  insured  at  the  least  cost. 
It  pays  me  less  than  the  other  company  did.  It  pays  me  less  the 
second  year  than  it  will  the  first,  and  still  less  the  third  than  it  will  the 
second ;  but,  by  being  able  to  offer  and  deliver  to  the  public  more  at 
the  same  cost  to  them  than  I  could  with  the  other  company,  I  have, 
a  better  future  before  me,  a  chance  to  build  up  a  business  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  place  me  in  a  better  and  more  independent  position 
than  I  could  ever  have  attained  with  the  other  company. 


MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  indubitably  true  that  a  great  many  policyholders  fail  to  prop¬ 
erly  understand  the  terms  of  their  contracts.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  connection  with  limited  payment  policies.  It  often  occurs 
that  a  person  buying  a  twenty-payment  life  policy  becomes  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy — the  fact 
that  the  policy  will  be  paid  up  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  being  con¬ 
strued  as  meaning  that  its  face  will  be  paid  to  the  holder.  While 
there  probably  have  been  instances  in  which  unscrupulous  agents 
have  intentionally  misled  susceptible  applicants  in  this  respect,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  misunderstanding  is  doubtless  due  to  un¬ 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  insured  with  the  every-day  expressions 
used  in  the  business.  Thus,  the  agent  presents  to  his  prospect  the 
premiums  and  advantages  of  the  twenty-payment  life  policy;  the 
prospect,  thinking  that  he  understands  the  term,  and  therefore  not 
inquiring  further  about  it.  accepts  the  policy  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
really  a  twenty-year  endowment.  When  he  is  subsequently  advised 
of  his  mistake  by  some  rival  agent  or  other  person,  he  is  apt  to 
blame  the  agent  who  wrote  his  application,  and  as  a  consequence  life 
insurance  in  general  is  lowered  in  his  esteem. 

The  agent  with  an  eye  to  future  business  will  make  sure  that  his 
customers  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  insurance  they  are 
buying,  and  will  thus  avoid  later  criticism  on  that  score. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  COMMENT. 

A  general  agent  of  a  leading  life  insurance  company  a  few  days 
ago  said,  “There  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  non-participating  insurance  as  at  present,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  non-participating  insurance  was  so  hard  to  sell.’’  He  then 
went  on  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this  apparent  paradox  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  had  been  led  to  believe  that  every  life  insurance 
premium  contained  some  margin  for  profit,  and  that  if  there  was  any 
saving  to  be  effected  the  public  should  have  the  advantage  of  the 
saving,  rather  than  those  interested  in  the  management  or  control  of 
the  company.  In  other  words,  the  average  insurer  was  just  as 
willing  to  take  the  chances  of  profit  as  the  company.  It  is  this  idea 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  avidity  with  which  insurers  in 
past  years  have  taken  to  the  forms  of  policy  with  deferred  dividends, 
as  against  those  paying  annual  dividends,  or  rather,  making  annual 
distributions  of  surplus.  The  proposition  has  attracted  them  because 
it  offered  possibilities  of  securing  larger  returns  on  their  payments  at 
the  end  of  a  given  number  of  years  than  would  be  given  on  their 
yearly  payments,  and,  with  the  optimism  of  human  nature,  they  have 
ignored  the  possibility  of  their  dying  before  the  expiration  of  the 
dividend  period,  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  large  sum  at  their  disposal 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  better  off 
in  that  way  than  by  reducing  their  annual  payments  by  comparatively 
trifling  amounts,  which  would  mean  nothing  to  tliem  at  the  time  of 
receipt.  The  whole  question  of  deferred  vs.  annual  dividends  is 
merely  one  of  individual  temperament,  and  the  managers  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  long  ago  recognized  that  fact  and  acted  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  congratulation  that  during  all  the  time  of 
rigid  criticism  of  certain  life  insurance  companies,  those  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  searchlight  have  refrained  from  adding  to  the 
troubles  of  their  brethren.  This  has,  in  large  measure,  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  life  insurance  has  been  wrongfully 
condemned  by  various  writers  who  have  failed  to  obtain  a  proper 
conception  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  business,  and  also  to  a 
realization  of  the  tremendous  damage  which  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  business  at  large  if  the  confidence  of  the  general  public  in  its 
solvency  should  be  shaken.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  these 
columns  that  the  duty  of  every  agent  is  to  talk  insurance  first — com¬ 
pany  afterward — and  never,  on  any  account,  to  criticise  a  competing 
company,  unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  claiming  that  the  compan>' 
is  utterly  unreliable,  which  would  imply  its  insolvency.  A  good  motto 
for  a  life  insurance  agent  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
juncture,  is  to  attend  to  your  own  affairs.  Such  a  course  will  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  party  solicited,  and  should  an  opportunity  occur  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  all  the  companies  engaged  in  the  business  more 
lasting  results  will  accrue  than  from  any  remarks  tending  to  unsettle 
the  mind  of  the  prospect  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  companies  as  a 
whole.  Every  agent  in  the  country  knows  that  even  the  companies 
most  criticised  at  present  are  amply  able  to  fulfil  every  obligation  they 
have  assumed,  and  he  should  show  his  respect  for  the  business  by 


doing  all  in  his  power  to  build  up  confidence  at  this  time  rather  than 
by  attempting  to  tear  it  down  for  the  sake  of  immediate  pecuniary 
reward. 

*  ^  ^ 

The  closing  months  of  a  year  are  always  looked  to  in  life  insurance 
circles  as  the  most  productive  of  the  twelve,  perhaps  because  the  near 
approach  of  the  new  year  forcibly  reminds  men  of  the  steady  flight 
of  time,  and  causes  them,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  to  wonder  how 
many  years  of  their  allotted  span  yet  remain  to  them.  In  the  year 
now  steadily  drawing  to  a  close,  life  insurance  agents  have  had  many 
things  to  contend  with,  which  have  made  many  of  them  sigh  for  the 
years  of  comparatively  easy  business  in  the  past,  and  possibly  they  are 
not  so  ready  to  push  vigorously  in  the  final  campaign  of  the  year.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  necessity  for  life  insurance  is  as  great 
to-day  as  it  ever  was,  and  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  people 
needing  its  protection  than  ever.  It  is  true  that  contracts  and  com¬ 
panies  are  scrutinized  more  rigidly  just  now,  but  the  agent  must 
offset  this  by  greater  faith  in  his  own  ability  to  persuade  people  to 
insure.  The  arguments  in  behalf  of  life  insurance  have  lost  none  of 
their  potency,  while  the  arguments  against  it  offered  by  the  unin¬ 
sured  are  still  weak.  To  the  agent  who  is  discouraged  and  claims 
that  it  is  impossible  to  write  business,  the  best  answer  comes  in  the 
reports  from  all  over  the  country,  that  numerous  companies  and 
agents  are  writing  more  business  than  at  any  previous  time  in  their 
careers,  and  what  man  has  done,  man  can  do.  Systematic  work  from 
now  to  the  close  of  the  year  will  bring  its  reward  as  surely  as  in  any 
previous  year,  and  while  the  returns  may  possibly  not  be  so  large,  yet 
they  will  convince  the  doubting  agent  that  his  fears  for  the  future 
of  the  business  are  unfounded  and  that  policies  can  still  be  written. 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  hearing  a  story  of  a  German  who 
had  a  hen  that  laid  an  egg  every  other  day.  In  attempting  to  explain 
this  practice  the  German  fell  into  great  difficulties,  and  among  other 
absurdities  he  evolved  this:  “She  lay  two  eggs  one  day,  then  miss 
one  day.’’  Some  such  irregularity  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  work  of 
almost  every  salesman  who  is  allowed  to  direct  himself,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  life  insurance  agent.  The  insurance  solicitor 
is  frequently  a  monster  of  irregularity.  He  may  sometimes  do  two 
days’  work  in  one  and  then  miss  one  month.  Sometimes  he  may 
apply  himself  more  or  less  continuously  for  three,  six,  and  even 
twelve  months  and  then  fall  by  the  wayside  and  languish  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  general 
agent  who  has  such  a  weakness.  One  year  he  began  a  campaign  in  a 
city  of  about  50,000  inbabitants.  He  employed  a  young  man  at  a 
moderate  salary  to  do  nothing  but  search  for  prospects,  obtain  in¬ 
formation  and  distribute  literature.  Very  soon  after  the  young  man 
began  making  his  rounds  he  came  across  some  fine  prospects  whom 
the  general  agent  succeeded  in  writing  for  large  policies,  and  this  had 
such  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  general  agent's  spirits  that  he 
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threw  himself  into  his  own  canvassing  with  double  his  usual  energy. 
He  was  in  the  pink  of  condition  for  soliciting,  and  he  surpassed  his 
own  usually  excellent  record.  As  a  result,  two  promising  young 
solicitors,  who  were  not  doing  as  well  as  they  thought  they  ought  to, 
appealed  to  him  to  give  them  a  trial.  He  did  so,  and  they^  were 
almost  instantly  successful.  They  each  reported  about  $75,000  the 
first  year.  One  of  the  young  men  has  now  been  a  district  manager 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  written  a  total  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  in  new  business.  The  general  agent  himself  was  at  high  tide 
during  the  entire  year  6f  his  experiment.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  give  much  attention  to  prospecting  himself.  The  salaried 
young  man  brought  in  a  fresh  list  of  hopefuls  every  day,  and  the 
general  agent  and  his  assistants  devoted  themselves  to  closing  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  close  applications;  The  general  agent  reported  more 
business  this  year  than  he  had  ever  done  before  and  more  than  he 
has  ever  done  subsequently.  The  Dash  Life  Insurance  Company  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  the  city  where  the  general 
agent  and  his  force  were  operating,  and  it  was  about  the  first  com¬ 
pany  that  a  business  man  would  think  of  if  he  was  considering 
protection. 

However,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  next  year  the  general  agent  fell 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  The  salaried  young  man  grew  tired  of 
his  particular  line  of  prospecting,  and  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  de¬ 
velop  any  ability  as  a  regular  solicitor,  he  began  to  look  about  him 
for  opportunities  of  another  kind.  Presently  he  gave  up  his  position 
as  a  prospector,  and  the  general  agent  failed  to  put  anyone  in  his 
place.  The  assistants  became  ambitious  for  more  territory  and  better 
contracts,  and  the  general  agent  assigned  them  to  districts.  He  was 
thus  once  more  alone,  and  the  contrast  between  the  next  year  and  its 
predecessor  was  so  great  that  it  had  the  effect  of  a  millstone  around 
his  neck.  He  lost  enthusiasm  and  initiative  and  his  personal  writing 
fell  off  half. 

I  know  this  general  agent  intimately,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  his  temperament  and  habits  carefully.  In  the  course  of  what 
now  seems  to  me  a  very  long  time  I  have  considered  his  successes  and 
failures,  his  ups  and  downs,  and  I  have  noticed  that  he  almost  in¬ 
variably  goes  backward  when  he  does  not  deliberately  plan  for  an  ad¬ 
vance.  That  is,  if  he  permits  himself  to  become  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  plans  and  his  progress  that  he  allows  things  to  run  along  without 
any  variation  for  a  time  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  period  of  back¬ 
sliding.  For  example,  during  the  year  that  he  and  his  three  assistants 
operated  in  the  one  city  that  I  have  mentioned  his  success  was  so 
unusual  during  the  first  six  months  that  he  was  completely  absorbed 
in  It.  He  appeared  to  think  that  it  might  go  on  that  way  forever,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  necessary  for  him  to  put  any  more  ingenuity 
or  invention  into  it.  He  neglected  to  make  any  preparation  for  the 
future,  and  when  the  day  arrived  when  the  order  must  be  changed 
he  w'as  undone.  He  was  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  again,  that  he  had  lived  too  much  in  the 
present,  and  the  revelation  was  so  discouraging  that  it  handicapped 
him  for  a  year. 

It  may  be  true,  as  it  was  recorded  in  a  very  wonderful  book,  that 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  but  it  is  not  true  that  suf¬ 
ficient  unto  the  day  is  the  good  thereof.  Conditions  will  inevitably 
change  and  plans  must  be  changed  to  meet  them.  In  whatever  busi¬ 
ness  a  man  may  be  engaged,  if  he  fails  to  realize  that  methods  are 
only  provisional,  and  that  they  must  undergo  constant  modification 
and  adaptation,  he  must  expect  a  great  fluctuation  in  his  results.  He 
must  be  on  the  alert  for  changes,  and  even  if  he  has  genius  he  will 
scarcely  escape  failure  if  he  does  not  learn  to  anticipate  events.  This 
applies  with  especial  force  to  the  life  insurance  solicitor. 

'I'he  tendency  to  become  absorbed  in  a  present  plan  or  a  present 
success,  to  give  up  a  large  future  gain  for  a  present  small  gain  is 
what  I  call  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  man  who  will  frantically 
grasp  at  everything  that  looks  like  an  advantage,  or  who  imagines 
that  a  plan  which  prospering  will  never  need  altering,  will  ahvays 
be  taken  unawares.  The  general  agent  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  read  the  character  of  his  prospector.  He  should  have  realized  that 
men  generally  must  grow,  and  he  should  have  been  prepared  to 
employ  a  new  prospector.  He  should  have  been  on  the  watch  for 
new  assistants,  and  he  might  even  have  begun  to  develop  one  or  more 


before  there  was  any  apparent  necessity  for  it.  The  man  who  allows 
himself  two  or  three  times  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  catch  a 
train  will  seldom  miss  it,  and  the  man  who  is  always  prepared  for 
an  emergency  will  never  be  injured  by  it.  Shall  I  make  one  or  two 
practical  suggestions  before  closing? 

Every  general  agent  has  some  unpromising  agents  and  some  un¬ 
certain  ones.  The  former  may  leave  him  because  of  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  latter  may  be  tempted  by  the  appearance  of  a  better 
contract.  The  managers  of  great  enterprises  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  good  men,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  the  agent 
who  reports  a  million  in  new  business  every  year  may  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  enter  a  broader  field  of  activity.  For  all  these  reasons 
general  agents  should  make  a  more  or  less  regular  and  systematic 
endeavor  to  secure  new  agents.  That  as  a  rule  they  do  not  do  this, 
I  am  absolutely  certain,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  but  few 
general  agents  can  show  a  stable  increase  in  new  business  from 
year  to  year. 

The  ordinary  solicitor  should  have  a  number  of  irons  in  the  fire. 
By  this  I  mean  that  he  should  so  plan  his  work  that  he  will  have 
many  reasons  for  hoping.  He  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  write  an 
application  or  to  hear  of  a  good  prospect  every  day.  If  he  depends 
upon  his  own  efforts  from  hour  to  hour  and  never  looks  ahead  he 
may  not  see  a  signature  on  the  dotted  line  for  many  days  together. 

If  his  contract  permits  him  to  solicit  in  one  or  more  counties  he 
ought  to  have  a  number  of  licensed  helpers  in  different  parts  of  his 
field.  I  am  not  advocating  the  use  of  the  individual  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  opprobrious  designation  of  “plugger.”  The  “plugger” 
simply  spies  upon  other  men  and  endeavors  to  take  advantage  of 
their  industry.  When  he  discovers  that  his  employer  or  overseer 
is  about  to  apply  for  insurance,  he  endeavors  to  turn  the  knowledge 
to  his  own  profit  without  having  done  any  labor  himself.  The 
licensed  helper  should  be,  in  a  small  way,  a  real  solicitor.  He  may 
be  an  ambitious  bookkeeper  who  wishes  to  spend  his  evenings  profit¬ 
ably.  A  man  may  be  an  excellent  bookkeeper  and  yet  find  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  in  his  position.  Most  businesses  are  more  or 
less  limited  in  their  possibilities,  and  the  bookkeeper  in  the  bank  must 
often  branch  out  for  himself  if  he  wishes  to  advance.  Soliciting  life 
insurance  offers  great  opportunities  for  such  a  young  man,  and  the 
ordinary  solicitor  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  those  persons 
who  are  ambitious  and  yet  are  restricted  in  their  opportunities.  The 
most  successful  solicitor  that  I  know  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  packing 
house.  He  promoted  a  real  estate  venture  for  a  friend  and  discovered 
that  he  could  solicit.  The  friend  recommended  him  to  a  general 
agent,  and  the  bookkeeper  has  now  been  a  successful  district  agent 
for  a  number  of  years.  ' 

As  I  have  said,  an  agent  •should  have  one  or  many  reasons  for 
expecting  developments  every  day.  He  should  plan  to  that  end.  I 
could  make  other  suggestions  that  might  be  helpful  to  him,  but  an 
article  must  come  to  an  end  somewhere,  and  so  I  desist. 


THE  DUTY  AND  FUTURE  OF  INSURANCE  MEN— 
OFFICERS,  MANAGERS,  AGENTS. 

Following  are  extracts  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Sid  B.  Redding, 
Arkansas  general  agent  for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life. 

Someone  has  said  “We  front  the  sun,  and  on  its  purple  ridges  the 
virgin  future  lifts  her  veil  of  snow.  Looking  backward  and  an  arch  of 
splendor  bridges  the  gulf  of  long  ago.” 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  and  grateful  for  in  the  splendid  and  past 
records  of  American  insurance  companies.  There  is  much  to  discuss  and 
hope  for  in  the  boundless  future. 

It  has  been  contended  that  there  cannot  be  a  proper  regulation  of 
trusts,  monopolies  and  combines  in  commercial  lines  of  business  without 
general  publicity  being  given  to  the  inside  workings  of  vast  and  powerful 
corporations. 

For  some  time  past  important  department  bureaus  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  clothed  with  authority  to  conduct  proper  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  the  internal  methods  and  business  policy  of  many  vast  cor¬ 
porations  will  ultimately  be  completely  exposed  to  public  scrutiny. 

If  the  result  of  these  investigations  develops  an  almost  endless  chain 
of  corruption,  of  deception,  extravagant  management,  robbery  and  graft 
among  financial  operators  and  managers,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  become  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  solvency  and  worth  of  all  asso¬ 
ciations  and  corporations  w'ho  collect  money  and  solicit  patronage  in  an 
inter-State  or  international  business  trade  or  traffic.  The  unsophisti¬ 
cated,  and  even  the  wise  children  of  Uncle  Sam,  like  the  “Mysterious 
Stranger”  from  Missouri,  will  desire  “to  be  shewn”  before  parting  with 
hard  earned  coin  of  the  realm. 
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Fortunately  for  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  there 
has  been  for  many  decades  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  attached  to  the 
inner  workings  of  life,  fire  and  accident  companies  than  has  been  given 
to  the  affairs  of  most  concerns  engaged  in  soliciting  inter-State  patron¬ 
age. 

With  much  care  and  attention  to  details,  sworn  statements  of  the 
companies’  affairs  have  been  filed  annually  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  are  even  now  being  filed  by  many  companies  in  the  Bureau  of  Cor¬ 
poration  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington.  »  »  • 

The  paramount  duty  of  every  insurance  man — officer,  manager  and 
agent — is  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  in  the  insurance  business  such  a 
future  adjustment  of  the  business  as  would  be  proper  and  fair  for  the 
railroads  in  their  relations  to  the  people  and  to  inter-State  commerce. 

If  we  are  to  ultimately  have  Federal  supervision  for  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  problems  presented  for  solution  will  be  among  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  the  financial  and  industrial  age.  Two  main  questions  before 
us  for  solution  are:  First,  to  properly  regulate  ourselves  and  our  com¬ 
panies,  and  secondly,  to  determine  how  to  handle  corrpt  politicians  and 
legislative  lobbies. 

Proper  management  of  the  companies,  the  selection  of  officers,  of 
field  managers  and  agents,  the  faithful  custody  and  investment  of 
company  assets,  the  watchful  and  unceasing  care  of  the  interests  of 
policyholders  would  call  for  a  degree  of  study  and  attention  which  few 
men  in  public  life  to-day  are  willing  or  have  the  time  to  give  such 
matters.  Shall  we  keep  our  own  houses  in  the  best  of  order  and  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  for  the  future?  *  *  * 

We  should  have  men  in  the  business  who  have  traveled,  who  know 
the  world,  who  are  good  mixers,  who  can  mingle  with  either  aristoc¬ 
racy  or  yeomanry,  and  shake  hands  with  prince  or  peasant.  Men  who 
can  wield  a  ready  pen  for  the  public  prints  or  go  upon  the  rostrum 
of  public  debate  or  discussion,  and  with  eloquent  tongues  and  unan¬ 
swerable  logic,  unhorse  the  political  agitators  and  demagogues  who 
say  that  every  insurance  company  is  in  a  trust  and  that  there  are  no 
companies  of  any  kind  honestly  and  honorably  administered. 

Such  insurance  men  can  easily  and  fearlessly  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  professional  ward  politicians  and  sensational  writers  in  the 
yellow  journals  are  not  fit  to  regulate  the  insurance  business  of  our 
country. 

Such  men  can  easily  expose  to  the  public  gaze  the  manipulations  of 
politicians  who  introduce  drastic  anti-insurance  measures  in  State 
legislatures  for  no  purpose  except  to  be  bought  off  for  a  cash  consider¬ 
ation.  *  *  • 

Upon  one  other  point  we  might  say  that  if  we  do  not  eventually  have 
complete  federal  supervision  of  the  insurance  business  we  may  some 
day  have  a  national  system  of  examination  fashioned  somewhat  after 
our  present  national  banking  system,  where  national  bank  examiners 
go  everywhere  and  unannounced  for  searching  investigation  of  some 
of  the  world’s  greatest  financial  institutions. 

Such  a  system  of  national  examination  arranged  for  uniform  action, 
and  if  necessary  secret  investigation,  in  every  State  of  the  Union  would 
be  vastly  superior  to  the  present  disjointed  and  in  some  States  impracti¬ 
cal  methods  of  insurance  procedure.  Those  of  us  who  earnestly  desire 
a  splendid  future  for  the  insurance  business  might  give  careful  study 
to  a  plan  of  at  least  national  examination  of  all  the  companies. 

The  citizens  of  this  nation  will  have  greater  confidence  in  companies, 
officers  managers  and  agents  if  the  government  of  all  the  people  could 
be  the  final  umpire  for  settlement  of  many  troublesome  question  of  the 
future.  *  *  * 

In  every  State  of  the  American  Union  our  great  insurance  companies 
can  safely  lend  money  at  good  rates  of  interest  under  first  mortgages 
on  high  class  improved  real  estate  and  other  enterprises.  In  pursuing 
this  policy  the  patrons  of  insurance  companies  observe  that  a  portion 
of  their  money  paid  in  premiums  is  being  returned  for  investment  in 
their  midst  by  the  companies  and  the  prosperity  of  both  the  companies 
and  their  policyholders  is  being  mutually  advanced.  ***... 

Finally  our  duty  is  to  continue  the  fight  against  the  organization  of 
new  and  unreliable  fire,  life  and  accident  companies  and  have  their 
existence  forbidden  in  every  commonwealth  in  our  land.  No  encour¬ 
agement  should  be  given  to  insurance  companies  organized  by  states¬ 
men  out  of  a  job,  and  a  vigorous  crusade  should  be  constantly  waged 
against  the  “wild  cat’’  concerns  whose  ultimate  failure  might  possibly 
bring  the  entire  insurance  business  into  disrepute.  *  *  * 


A  POLICYHOLDER’S  SENSIBLE  VIEW  OF  LIFE  INSUR.ANCE. 

'Hie  following  sensible  view  of  the  life  insurance  situation,  from  a  policyholder’s 
standpoint,  recently  appeared  in  The  New  \  ork  Times: 

I  see  you  are  printing  quite  a  lot  about  the  msurtmce  scandal,  and  I  remark 
that  some  people  are  disturbed  about  it.  I  am  a  policyholder  in  more  than  one 
coinpan",  bu?  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  manner  m  which  the  topic  is 
cenerallv  tTeatcd  in  the  United  States.  , 

^  I  say  'in  the  United  States  because  the  foreign  comments  are  more  moderate 

than  American,  even  in  quarters  where  this  would  , 

German  and  English  cousins,  for  instance,  are  not  overkmd  crit  cs  l 

authoritative  journals  as  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  The 

jirint  criticisms  so  restrained  that  no  New  \  ork  journal  would 

to  print  as  their  own  opinions,  such  is  the  terrorism  of  a  presumed  outraged 

^'$CTh  °ps”vou'  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  opinion  outside  of 
American  newspapers  like  that  within  them.  For  instance,  a  savings  bank 
official  spoke  to  me  in  words  something  like  this:  Hughes  lynching  com¬ 

mittee  has  found  the  accused  guilty,  and  is  now  looking  for  evidence.  Evidence 
regarding  good  results,  good  intentions,  good  character,  is  all  aliunde.  \Vhat 
is  wanted  is  something  spicy.  Some  of  us  who  have  read  the  testimony  thus 
far  are  makinc:  np  our  minds  that  the  victim  of  the  outrage  has  been  hysterical, 
and  that  the  harm  done,  financially  speaking,  is  more  by  the  investigation  than 

by  the  defendants.’*  ,  ,  .  a-  i  • 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  state  why  this  seems  to  me  a  rational  view. 
Not  one  authoritative  witness  has  yet  assailed  the  solvency  of  the  companies. 
When  insolvency  is  sworn  to  T,  too.  will  join  the  lynchers.  But  I  remember 
that  my  savings  bank  was  wrecked  by  virtuous  and  well  meaning  lynchers  s  ime 
years  ago.  and  that  in  liquidation  it  paid  1()0  per  cent.  A  concern  which  pays 
out  1(K>  per  cent  in  liquidation  ought  never  to  have  been  attacked. 

The  result  is  an  indictment  of  the  assailants,  not  of  the  administration.  Just 


so  now,  not  even  the  investigation  warrants  anybody  to  hint  at  insolvency.  So 
long  as  that  is  so,  the  investigation  loses  much  of  its  practicality.  When  I 
insured  myself  1  bought  so  much  insurance  fur  so  much  money,  and  1  am 
getting  it — where’s  my  grievance?  Also  some  assurances  were  made  by  can* 
vassers,  which  1  did  not  take  too  seriously. 

Suppose  I  am  disappointed  in  these  respects,  what  then?  I  tind  myself  better 
off  in  one  company  under  investigation  than  in  another  not  under  investigation. 
The  latter,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  no  campaign  contributions,  and  maintains  a 
moderate  salary  list.  But  if  the  company  were  able  to  obtain  such  results  as 
I  have  testified  to  by  paying  such  salaries  as  are  being  denounced,  it  would 
seem  to  me  a  good  bargain. 

I  am  puzzled  when  I  read  about  my  company  being  looted  by  thieves  who 
accumulated  some  hundreds  of  milliors  of  assets  and  scores  of  millions  of 
surplus,  and  left  every  dollar  in  the  safe.  If  1  could  turn  over  my  private 
affairs  to  such  a  result  1  would  not  grudge  a  liberal  administration,  official  or 
personal. 

It  is  very  wrong  to  bribe  legislators,  but  if  my  president  had  to  do  it  or  see 
my  interests  sutler,  I  am  going  to  blame  the  legislative  cattle,  not  my  president. 

If  70,000,000  of  Americans,  “mostly  fools,”  go  crazy  about  free  silver,  I  am 
not  going  to  blame,  in  the  coolness  of  the  present,  the  judgment  which  paid  out 
a  little  something  at  a  time  when  more  of  us  were  excited  even  more  than  we 
are  now. 

It  was  very  wrong,  and  I  am  glad  he  did  it. 

So.  too,  about  the  surplus  which  some  critics  say  ought  to  have  been 
divided  and  not  accumulated  as  a  temptation  to  extravagance.  I  am  thinking 
more  about  existence  than  extravagance,  and  were  it  not  for  that  same  surplus 
I  doubt  if  my  company  would  have  been  able  to  survive  such  a  strain  as  has 
been  thrown  upon  it,  and  which  may  be  repeated  at  any  time  for  another  cause. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  realize  investments  upon  a  large 
scale  in  bad  markets  and  suffer  loss  larger  than  any  yet  shown. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  pilloried  men  are  merely  part 
and  parcel  of  their  time.  There  are  bad  men  among  them,  and  wrong  acts 
have  been  done,  but,  all  in  all,  nothing  below  an  average  has  been  shown. 
Rather  success  and  probity  above  an  average  are  testified  \o. 

The  methods  by  which  excellent  financial  results  were  obtained  are  open  to 
criticism  and  reform,  but  they  are  not  essentials.  The  assets  and  profits  which 
justify  the  judgment  by  which  they  were  accumulated  I  find — by  looking  care¬ 
fully — buried  in  small  type.  Something  piquant  and  personal  I  find  played  up 
for  all  it  is  worth,  and  more  in  my  opinion. 

Never  was  there  such  an  opiportunity  to  wreak  personal  and  political  and 
financial  revenges.  A  hundred  tomahawks  are  sharpened  and  fleshed,  and 
editors  who  have  no  such  motives  lend  themselves  to  the  game.  Suppose  rail¬ 
ways  or  banks,  or  any  private  business,  were  subjected  to  the  same  strain,  how 
many  would  fare  better?  Suppose  that  no  critic  spoke  except  those  free  from 
blame  of  the  same  sort? 

I  know  that  to  allege  or  even  to  prove  that  all  are  bad  is  not  to  prove  that 
any  are  good.  But  when  I  bought  insurance  I  was  not  buying  anything  else, 
not  even  virtue.  If  these  men  are  up  to  the  average  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
grievance  because  they  are  not  better.  Their  results  justify  to  me  anything 
which  is  merely  doubtful  in  their  conduct. 

I  would  not  condone  theft  for  me  any  more  than  theft  from  me.  I  do  not 
find  either.  I  merely  find  the  talents  intrusted  to  them  returned  with  increase 
according  to  prevalent  standards,  taking  good  and  bad  together.  That  is  war¬ 
ranted  according  to  Biblical  standards.  It  was  the  servant  who  merely  pre¬ 
served  his  talent  who  was  blameworthy  in  the  parable. 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded  is  a  reform  of  the  community,  not  a 
crusade  against  insurance  companies,  to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  no  especial 
tenderness  is  due.  I  would  broaden,  not  narrow,  the  crusade. 

And  1  would  lecture  the  policyholders  as  well  as  the  insurance  company 
officers.  Why  did  they  promise  to  pay  too  much  for  insurance?  Why  did  they 
abdicate  their  rights  and  powers?  Why  are  they  now  squealing  at  the  results  of 
their  own  deficient  performance  of  their  functions  as  electors  and  constituents 
of  officials  dependent  upon  their  votes  for  their  power? 

This  is  a  good  time  to  emphasize  that  citizenship  is  not  a  joke  in  a  city  or 
a  corporation,  and  that  those  who  do  not  vote  or  who  vote  foolishly  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  results.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  directors 
who  do  not  direct  and  voters  who  do  not  vote. 

New  York,  October  ii3,  19u5.  Policyholder. 


SPECIALIZATION  IN  SOLICITING. 

Almost  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a  rule  (subject,  of  course,  to 
the  proverbial  exceptions)  has  the  habit  of  specializing  taken  hold  of 
life  insurance  solicitors.  The  average  solicitor  decides  upon  one,  or 
two,  or  three  forms  of  policies  which,  from  his  viewpoint,  afford 
the  greatest  advantages  to  the  largest  percentage  of  people  (and, 
incidentally,  to  himself),  and  pushes  those  forms  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  this  course  of 
procedure,  among  which  are  the  greater  familiarity  with  the  rates 
and  values  of  the  forms  of  which  special  study  is  made;  the  con¬ 
sequent  advantage  in  soliciting:  the  increased  likelihood  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  prospect  favorably,  and  the  saving  of  time  due  to  the 
presentation  of  a  subject  concerning  which  the  details  are  all  fresh 
in  mind,  as  comparv.d  with  one  which  has  to  be  studied  up.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  soliciting  agents  have  fairly 
well  memorized  the  approximate  (if  not  the  actual!  premium  rates, 
guarantees  and  dividend  results  of  the  participating  ordinary  life, 
twenty-payment  life  and  twenty-year  endowment  policies  of  their 
respective  companies;  while  the  chances  are  that  their  knowledge 
as  to  details  of  other  forms  is,  relatively,  very  deficient.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  one  of  the  forms  named  will  suit  the  needs 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  insurable  public,  the  enterprising 
agent  will  not  forget  that  there  are  numerous  other  contracts  issued 
by  his  company,  one  of  which  may  satisfy  any  given  prospect  so 
much  better  than  either  of  the  three  “staple”  forms,  that  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  notice  may  be  the  determining  factor  in  getting  his 
application.  It  is  well  enough  to  specialize  to  a  degree:  but  do  not 
become  so  wrapped  up  in  a  few  policy  forms  as  to  forget  that  “there 
are  others.” 
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QUALITIES  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  SOLICITOR. 

•'What  pariicnlar  trait,  gift,  quality,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it, 
goes  farther  to  make  a  good  and  successful  life  insurance  solicitor?" 

This  was  the  query  propounded  by  the  writer  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  solicitors.  ' 

“Well,”  said  the  solicitor,  "you  have  left  out  the  most  important  of 
all — industry,  hard  work.  But  whatever  the  other  most  potent  quali¬ 
ties  or  requirements  for  a  successful  solicitor  may  be,  unceasing  in¬ 
dustry,  hard  work,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  Well,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  solicitor,  “the  personality  of  an  agent  counts  for  a  good 
deal.  In  fact,  it  is  very  important ;  for  pleasing  and  engaging  man¬ 
ners,  which  always,  or  nearly  always,  include  courtesy,  are  all  im¬ 
portant,  especially  when  approaching  a  prospect  for  the  first  time. 

“There  is  an  endless  chain  of  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
life  insurance  solicitor,  successful  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

“An  agent  who  possesses  pleasing  and  engaging  manners  and 
courtesy,  is  pretty  apt  to  have  tact  also;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  aside  from  a  capacity  for  hard  work.  But  tact, 
which  is  a  combination  of  good  judgment  and  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  in  all  its  phases,  enables  an  agent  to  know  how, 
when  and  where,  when  to  and  when  not  to.  The  exercise  of  this 
quality  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  usually  means  success 
or  failure.  Many  an  agent  has  had  success  within  his  grasp  and 
failed,  either  because  he  was  not  a  keen  enough  observer  of  the 
mood  or  mental  condition  of  his  subject,  or  because  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  acumen  to  utilize  his  advantage;  and  many  an  agent  has 
failed  because  he  did  not  see  failure  staring  him  in  the  face. 

“There  is  a  critical  point,  a  point  of  nice  balance  in  the  process  of 
soliciting  every  prospect ;  and  the  most  successful  agent  is  keen  to 
discern  this  point  quickly  and  act  upon  it.  It  may  be  best  to  press 
the  point  home,  and  it  may  he  best  to  retire  for  a  period.  The  skillful 
agent  who  is  a  good  reader  of  human  nature,  sees  all  this,  and  acts 
in  the  right  way  in  a  moment. 

“I  might  go  on  discoursing  along  this  line  indefinitely,  but  I  had 
better  conclude  by  saying  that  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  all  qualities 
that  go  to  procure  success  in  all  other  businesses  and  professions  are 
required  to  make  a  highly  succe.ssful  life  agent,  just  as  the  best 
methods  and  tactics  employed  by  all  other  nations  have  been  utilized 
by  the  Japanese  to  secure  their  wonderful  successes  in  military  and 
naval  warfare.” 


CAUTIOUS  MR.  FLETCHER. 

C.W.  Fletcher,  formerly  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Maine, 
now  examiner  of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department,  is  very 
guarded  in  his  statements,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  caught  napping. 
He  is,  moreover,  very  loyal  to  Maine. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  pumpkins  cannot  be  raised  in  Aroostook 
county,  Maine,  because  the  soil  is  so  rich  there  and  the  vines  grow' 
so  fast  that  they  wear  the  pumpkins  all  out  dragging  over  the  ground. 

Recently,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  questioned  regarding  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Fletcher  laid  aside  his  pen,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looked 
wise  and  answ’ered :  “Well,  I  understand  that  they  don’t  raise  many 
pumpkins  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine.” 

He  was  loyal  to  his  State  wdthout  vouching,  absolutely,  for  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

A  HUMOROUS  APPLICANT. 

.A.  man  in  a  certain  city  recently  formulated  the  following  “Ap¬ 
plication  for  Life  Insurance,”  which  he  filled  out  and  presented  to  his 
friend  the  life  agent : 

Q.  Name  of  person  applying  for  insurance?  E.  Z.  Mark. 

Q.  What’s  your  business?  A.  Plumber. 

Q.  Place  of  birth?  A.  Upper  7,  car  No.  2. 

Q.  Race  or  nationality?  A.  Human  race;  was  born  a  Methodist. 

Q.  Age  nearest  birthday?  A.  Thirty-five. 

Q.  Married?  A.  Guilty. 

Q.  What  is  your  wife’s  name?  A.  Ann. 

Q.  How  old  is  Ann?  A.  I  never  could  figure  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  already  carry  any  insurance?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  our  company?  A.  Nope. 

Q.  Unless  you  agree  to  turn  this  insurance  over  to  us  we  shall 
hereby  revoke  this  policy.  Will  you  do  it?  A.  Yep. 
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Q.  Whom  do  you  name  as  your  beneficiary  in  case  of  your  death? 
A.  Ann. 

Q.  What  relation  is  the  beneficiary  to  you?  A.  No  relation;  she’s 
my  wife. 

Answers  to  Medical  Examiner. 

Q.  Ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  than  your  present  occupation? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  was  once  a  millionaire. 

Q.  Why  did  you  become  a  plumber?  A.  Because  there  is  more 
money  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  changing  your  occupation?  A.  Not  unless 
I’m  fired. 

Q.  What  is  your  daily  consumption  of  wine,  spirits  or  malt  liquors? 
A.  Only  as  much  as  my  tank  will  hold. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  in  the  past?  A.  Never  any  more  than  that. 
Q.  Do  you  smoke  tobacco?  A.  That’s  what  it  is  called,  but  I  don’t 
believe  it. 

Q.  Ever  examined  for  insurance  without  receiving  a  policy?  A. 
Yes;  I  was  black-balled  once. 

Q.  From  what  complaints  have  you  suffered  since  childhood?  A. 
Mumps,  measles,  chicken-pox,  bankruptcy,  marital  infelicity,  hives 
and  hay  fever. 

Q.  Any  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs?  A.  Hot  air  fits  and 
campaign  yells. 

Q.  Which  family  do  you  resemble,  your  father's  or  mother’s?  A.  I 
belong  to  a  set  of  twins,  and  I  resemble  the  other  half  of  the  set. 

Q.  Any  lunatics  in  your  family?  A.  Sir! 


CONFIDENCE  UNWARRANTABLY  DISTURBED. 

A  prominent  and  well-known  business  man,  who  is  a  liberal  patron 
of  life  insurance,  commenting  upon  the  present  “investigations”  of 
life  insurance  methods,  says ; 

"I  do  not  think  these  investigations  are  what  they  should  be  or 
what  they  were  intended  to  be,  because  they  are  made  too  sensational 
and  furnish  too  much  copy  for  the  sensational  newspapers.  Without 
taking  into  consideration  the  resultant  benefit  which  may  come  from 
the  probing,  I  think  the  investigations  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  because  they  not  only  seem  to  be  directed  to  the  companies 
under  fire,  but  to  the  entire  system  of  life  insurance.  They  disturb 
confidence.  A  policyholder  has  something  which  is  as  stable  and  as 
safe  as  a  government  bond ;  but  like  most  policyholders  he  has  a  very 
limited  and  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  life  insurance,  what  it  is 
and  what  stands  behind  it.  He  reads  the  papers ;  gets  a  superficial 
idea  of  what  it  is  all  about,  begins  to  wonder  whether  his  policy  is 
good  or  not,  how  much,  if  anything,  will  be  paid  to  his  beneficiary 
when  he  is  dead,  becomes  suspicious  of  his  policy  and  dissatisfied, 
entirely  without  reason.  He  is  disturbed  when  he  ought  not  to  be, 
his  confidence  is  shaken  without  reason,  he  is  dissatisfied  when  his 
mind  ought  to  be  at  peace — with  insurance  policies  as  safe  as  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds. 

“The  disturbing  of  public  confidence  is  bad  at  any  time,  in  finance 
and  in  life  insurance,  and  I  somewhat  doubt  if  it  can  be  compensated 
by  the  investigations  now  going  on,  especially  when  they  are  made 
the  subject  of  sensation  in  the  daily  press — in  this  nation  of  news¬ 
paper  readers.” 


DON’T  LET  YOUR  POLICY  LAPSE. 

.A  man  who  carried  a  policy  in  the  New  York  Life  for  $10,000, 
recently  decided  to  let  it  lapse  by  non-payment  of  the  premium  when 
due.  He  was  influenced  to  do  this  by  the  yellow  journals,  that  have 
charged  all  sorts  of  things  against  the  company,  and  tried  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  public  against  life  insurance  in  general.  Within  a  week 
after  the  policy  lapsed  the  insured  died,  and  his  family  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  insurance.  The  sensational  press  is  responsible  for  driving 
this  man  to  an  act  of  folly,  for  had  his  policy  remained  in  force  his 
beneficiaries  would  have  received  its  face  value.  No  charge  of  in¬ 
solvency  has  been  made  against  any  company,  but  all  are  conceded 
to  be  financially  strong  and  able  to  pay  in  full  every  contract  they 
have  made. 


A  healthy  partner,  who  understands  the  business,  should  be  insured 
by  the  wealthy  one  who  furnished  the  money.— “Life  Insurance  Sayings.” 


What  nonsense  to  talk  of  going  without  insurance  because  of  the  cost! 
It  does  not  cost.  It  saves.  It  does  what  you  cannot  do  for  yourselves 
(and  would  not  do  if  you  could).  It  works  nights  and  Sundays.  It  pro¬ 
tects  all  the  time.  It  makes  men  smarter,  bigger,  better,  richer — and 
women,  too. — “Life  Insurance  Sayings.” 


FORTNIGHTLY  LIFE  INSURANCE  SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  SPECTATOR 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  INSURANCE. 
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Devoted  to  Life  Insurance  and  the  General  Interests  of  Life  Underwriting,  Comments  on  Current  Events,  Suggestions  and  Hints 
for  Field  Workers,  Technical  Matters  for  Home  Office  Consideration,  and  Information  as  to  What  is  Going  On  in  Office  and  Field 


ISSUED  EVERY  OTHER  THURSDAY  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 


New  York,  Thursday,  November  23,  1905. 


ON  LAPSING  AND  SURRENDERING  POLICIES. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  somewhat  wavering  in 
his  purpose.  He  will  be  violently  seized  with  a  notion  and  will  follow 
it  desperately  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  and  then  as  his  fervor 
subsides  he  will  throw  it  up  on  one  hour’s  notice.  Nearly  two  years 
ago  he  began  the  study  of  elocution,  and  for  a  year  and  nine  months 
he  studied  and  practiced  every  evening  and  Sunday,  besides  working 
eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  out  of  the  week  at  his  trade.  I  used  to 
tell  him  that  such  intemperate  zeal  could  not  last,  and  that  he  ought 
to  work  with  less  desperation,  but  apparently  he  was  unable  to  follow 
calm  advice.  Recently  a  strike  occurred  in  which  he  was  not  directly 
interested,  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  work  at  the  command  of 
the  union  to  which  he  belongs.  Before  he  had  been  idle  three  days  he 
decided  to  look  for  a  position  tw'O  or  three  thousand  miles  away,  and 
abandon  his  studies  in  elocution.  I  was  grieved  that  he  should  make 
such  an  unwise  decision,  and  as  a  friend  I  called  upon  him  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  persuade  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  feeling  confident  that  the 
strike  would  soon  be  over.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
suming  his  entire  income,  and  a  little  more,  and  that  he  had  no 
resources.  I  mentioned  an  endowment  insurance  policy  which  he 
took  out  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  suggested  that  he  might  borrow 
enough  money  on  it  to  carry  him  over  for  a  few'  weeks  if  he  should 
be  out  of  work  that  long.  To  my  astonishment  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  permitted  his  policy  to  lapse  when  he  began  the  study  of 
elocution,  and  that  he  was  carrying  no  protection  of  any  kind.  Further¬ 
more,  he  immediately  began  a  tirade  against  insurance  compaines  in 
general,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  are  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
made  a  bitter  complaint  about  the  fact  that  when  a  policyholder  with¬ 
draws  from  a  company  he  loses  at  least  half  of  the  amount  that  he  has 
paid  in.  With  as  much  enthusiasm  as  though  he  had  discovered  it 
himself,  he  brought  forward  the  time-worn  argument  that  if  a  man 
deposits  his  money  in  a  trust  company  he  can  withdraw  it  at  any  time, 
plus  three  per  cent  interest ;  while  he,  a  poor  deluded  policyholder,  had 
paid  an  insurance  company  nearly  $50  a  year  for  w'hich  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  return. 

This  friend  of  mine  has  always  impressed  me  as  possessing  an 
unusual  quality  of  intellect,  in  spite  of  his  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  and 
I  confess  that  I  was  considerably  surprised  at  his  state  of  mind  on 
this  question.  He  had  never  taken  insurance  with  me  or  my  company, 
so  I  had  no  selfish  interests  to  further  when  I  undertook  to  improve 
his  attitude  toward  life  insurance  companies.  We  discussed  the 
question  of  insurance  in  general,  in  particular,  and  the  justice  of  cash 
values.  As  I  was  able  to  present  the  arguments  to  him  in  a  somewhat 
new  aspect,  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  other  agents.  I 
will,  therefore,  set  them  forth  in  some  detail : 

“My  friend,”  I  said,  “You  complain  that  you  have  paid  money  into 
an  insurance  company  for  nothing.  You  do  not  say  that  you  have 
cared  nothing  for  the  protection  which  you  have  had,  l:|Ut  you  simply 
say  that  you  have  paid  in  money  for  nothing.  Now,  do  you  actually 
fail  to  realize  that  the  insurance  company  of  which  you  were  a  member 
has  been  in  existence  about  thirty  years,  that  a  number  of  its  policy¬ 


holders  die  every  day,  and  that  it  is  compelled  to  pay  out  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  death  losses  every  year?  A  part  of  your  pre¬ 
mium  has  been  used  to  pay  such  losses.  You  doubtless  understood 
this  at  the  time  you  made  your  application,  but  evidently  you  have 
since  forgotten  it.  Now,  beneficiaries  with  claims  against  a  company 
are  just  as  real  as  boots  and  shoes  or  houses  and  lots,  and  how  can 
you  have  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  you  have  paid  money  into  an 
insurance  company  for  nothing?  Do  you  dare  insinuate  that  the  men 
who  operate  these  great  benevolent  institutions  are  as  careless  and 
capricious  in  their  business  as  you  are? 

“If  you  have  paid  money  into  an  insurance  company  for  ‘nothing’ 
it  must  be  because  you  set  no  value  on  protection.  I  will  admit  frankly 
that  if  you  care  nothing  for  protection  it  is  nothing  to  you.  If  you 
are  indifferent  to  your  wife  and  child,  of  course  life  insurance  don’t 
mean  anything  to  you,  but  I  could  hardly  charge  you  with  indifference 
of  that  sort.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  owe  more 
to  my  wife  than  to  anyone  living.  The  little  annoyances  that  she  has 
saved  me,  the  daily  sacrifices  that  she  has  made  for  me  I  can  never 
repay.  I  should  feel  positively  disgraced  if  I  carried  no  life  insurance 
for  her  benefit.  I  know  that  you  owe  as  much  to  your  wife  as  I  do  to 
mine,  and  that  you  care  as  much  for  her  as  any  man  does  for  his 
wife,  and  you  should  never  believe  that  money  spent  for  her  is  spent 
for  ‘nothing.’ 

“You  did  not  carry  life  insurance  long  enough  to  give  it  a  real  test. 
Consider  what  an  asset  it  would  be  now.  You  are  weary  of  your  trade 
and  ambitious  to  get  out  of  it.  You  have  undertaken  elocution  with 
great  hopes  that  it  would  open  up  a  new  career  for  you.  The  strike 
has  come  upon  you,  and  for  lack  of  money  you  feel  compelled  to  give 
up  your  new  hopes  and  continue  to  grind  awa;  at  an  uncongenial  trade. 
You  have  not  sufficient  resources  to  carry  you  through  one  week’s 
idleness.  What  a  help  the  loan  value  on  your  policy  would  now  be 
if  you  had  kept  it  in  force.  Have  you  any  right  to  condemn  insurance 
without  having  tested  its  benefits? 

“You  talk  about  three  per  cent  interest  on  deposits  with  a  trust 
company.  You  are  now  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  supported 
yourself  for  over  twenty  years.  You  have  earned  $1000  a  year  for  at 
least  fifteen  years.  Out  of  the  sum  of  $15,000  you  have  not  only  not 
saved  a  penny  but  you  are  actually  several  hundred  dollars  in  debt  at 
this  minute.  Now  tell  me,  what  right  have  you  to  talk  about  the 
earnings  of  trust  companies?  How  long  would  you  permit  a  dollar  to 
remain  with  a  trust  company  if  you  put  it  there?  As  I  am  scoring 
you  pretty  hard  I  will  be  equally  frank  about  myself.  I  took  insurance 
when  I  was  almost  a  boy.  I  will  soon  have  it  paid  up,  but  when  I 
originally  applied  for  it  I  did  so  under  protest.  For  tlie  first  few  years 
I  carried  it  under  protest.  But  I  would  declare  to  you  on  oath  that  if 
I  had  not  carried  insurance  I  would  not  be  one  cent  better  off  than  I 
am  to-day.  I  have  saved  considerable  money  from  my  income  that 
I  have  not  put  into  life  insurance,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I 
would  not  have  saved  my  life  insurance  premiums  if  I  had  not  put 
them  where  I  did.  I  now  have  a  nice  little  reserve  fund  with  the 
insurance  company  which  I  can  draw  upon  in  an  emergency. 

“You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  famous  actuary,  whose  name  you 
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do  not  recall.  This  gentleman  never  carried  any  life  insurance,  and 
when  interviewed  about  the  matter  explained  that  he  could  not  afford 
it.  He  demonstrated  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  he  could  afford  to 
carry  his  own  risk.  You  think  that  the  words  and  the  example  of  the 
actuary  should  be  conclusive  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  ‘famous’  actuary  ever  advocated  such  foolish  doctrine, 
or  was  ever  guilty  of  such  a  foolish  course;  but  grant  that  he  did — 
he  may  have  been  a  very  wealthy  man.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  he 
began  life  with  a  handsome  income  and  that  he  possessed  unusual 
ability  as  a  financier.  He  might  not  have  had  any  urgent  need  of 
life  insurance.  I  concede  that  there  are  some  men  who  do  not  need 
insurance  as  much  as  other  men  do.  The  careful,  conservative  man 
who  has  a  million  dollars  in  property  and  an  income  of  $25,000  a  year 
has  not  the  same  need  of  insurance  as  the  painter  who  has  a  family 
to  support  and  only  earns  $15  a  week.  Admitting  that  ordinary  in¬ 
surance  arguments  are  not  applicable  to  the  multi-millionaire,  how  does 
that  affect  your  case?  You  are  a  mechanic  who  has  never  accumulated 
a  penny.  Does  it  follow  that  you  can  afford  to  carry  your  own  risk 
simply  because  John  D.  Rockefeller  might  be  able  to  do  so?  I  think 
not.  But  admitting  that  the  millionaires  and  great  financiers  can 
afford  to  carry  their  own  risks,  is  it  not  significant  that  most  of  them 
do  not  do  so?  It  may  be  taken  almost  as  a  rule  that  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  more  money  a  man  has  the  more  insurance  he  carries. 
This  certainly  ought  to  be  a  weighty  argument  to  the  poor  man. 

“Finally,  your  present  feeling  toward  insurance  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  gave  it  up.  Whenever  a  man  puts  a  good  deal  of 
himself  into  a  purpose  and  afterward  abandons  it  he  nearly  always 
dislikes  it.  Ask  a  man  why  he  has  failed  in  a  certain  business,  and 
he  will  usually  curse  the  business.  He  will  seldom  acknowledge  that 
he  failed  through  any  fault  or  weakness  of  his  own.  Likewise  the 
man  who  drops  life  insurance  usually  asserts  that  he  did  so  because 
the  company  or  the  principle  was  bad.  He  never  admits  that  he  did 
it  because  of  any  bad  management  on  his  own  part.  .\s  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  hope  you  will  not  fall  into  this  error.  Your  confident  assertions 
and  specious  arguments  deceive  no  one  whose  opinion  you  might  value. 
You  simply  gave  up  insurance  because  you  made  a  mistake,  and  you 
may  as  well  admit  it  at  once.  Furthermore,  you  should  hasten  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  mistake  and  take  out  another  policy  as  soon  as  possible.’’ 

CREATING  AN  ESTATE. 

“When  I  was  a  youngster,  in  1868,  an  aunt,  with  whom  I  was  a 
favorite,  died,  leaving  to  me  all  her  property.  She  owned  a  two-story 
business  block,  w'orth,  perhaps,  $6000.  It  w-as  all  she  had  and  she  left 
it  to  me.  Thus  at  age  of  twenty-one  I  was  left  with  an  income,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  books,  of  something  more  than  $400  a  year  over  and 
above  taxes  and  repairs,  and  with  a  year's  rent  in  the  bank. 

“My  father  said :  ‘Son,  why  not  build  up  an  estate,  with  your  late 
aunt’s  corner  as  foundation?’ 

“He  advised  me  to  purchase  life  insurance,  and  I  did. 

“I  quote  from  my  book  accounts :  For  $386.60  I  insured  for  $10,000, 
and  I  had  added  $10,000  to  my  estate.  In  1871  my  first  dividend  came 
— $63.20. 

“Father  said,  ‘buy  more  insurance,’  and  I  did,  $2000  on  the  ten- 
payment  life  plan.  Then  I  had  added  $12,000  to  my  estate. 

“Things  ran  on  until  1881,  when  my  $2000  was  paid  up,  and  I  found 
myself,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  with  cash  dividends  to  the  amount 
of  $134.34  and  my  rent.  . 

“Again  father  said,  ‘take  more  insurance,’  and  again  I  took  his 
advice.” 

“But  as  the  agent  informed  me  that  my  dividends  would  be  cut  one- 
half,  premium  payments  having  ceased,  I  figured  out  my  third  policy 
this  way,  this  time  $15,000  on  the  twenty-payment  life  plan,  annual 


premium  $510.15: 

Dividend  on  $10,000,  paid  up . I . . .  .  $65.00 

Dividend  on  $2000,  paid  up .  13  00 

Net  rental  (now  increased) .  450.00 


“I  had  now  added  $27,000  to  my  estate. 

“In  due  time,  in  1883,  my  first  dividend  came  on  the  last  policy  of 
$15,000,  amounting  to  $117.54.  This  sum,  I  found,  would  buy  a 
dividend-paying  addition  to  my  policy  of  $330.  so  I  paid  my  $510.15 
in  full  and  increased  my  policy  that  year  to  $15,330. 
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“In  1886  the  dividends  added  $348 ;  in  1889,  $375 ;  in  1892,  $402 ; 
in  1895,  $447,  etc. 

“On  January  8,  1900,  I  paid  my  twentieth  premium,  and  a  year  later, 
though  fifty-five  -years  old,  my  dividend  added  $363  to  my  policy, 
making  total  additions  $7797 — more  than  half  the  original  policy. 

“But  still  the  dividends  came,  $190.74  in  1902,  on  my  three  policies, 
though  all  had  been  paid  up  for  from  one  to  twenty-two  years. 

“Meanwhile  I  was  receiving  $50  annual  increase  on  the  net  rentals 
of  the  block. 

“At  the  age  of  fifty-six  I  found  that  the  annual  life  rate  was  $63.28 
per  $1000;  but  finding  that  I  might  expect  a  first  dividend  of  perhaps 
twenty  per  cent,  I  took  a  fourth  policy  for  $14,000  in  this  way: 

Dividend  in  1902,  on  $10,000 .  $53-90 

Dividend  in  1902  on  $2000 .  10.78 

Dividend  in  1902,  on  $15,000 .  126.06 

Net  rental  in  1902 .  500.00 


Total  .  $690.74 

“And  now,  here  is  my  estate,  all  from  the  yearly  rental  of  that  block 
left  to  me  by  my  aunt : 

Policy  No.  I,  ten-payment  life .  $10,000 

Policy  No.  2,  ten-payment  life .  2,000 

Policy  No.  3,  twenty-payment  life .  15,000 

Dividend  additions  on  latter .  7,797 

Policy  No.  4,  ordinary  life .  14,000 

Present  value  of  the  real  estate,  land  and  building .  7, 500 


Total  estate .  $56,297 

“If  I  should  die  to-day  my  heirs  would  have  the  original  estate  and 
all  net  rentals  turned  over  with  five  and  one-half  per  cent  compound 
interest. 

“Now,  if  I  should  want  cash,  here  is  the  actuary’s  statement  of  cash 


surrender  values : 

Cash  value  of  policy  No.  i .  $5,290 

Cash  value  of  policy  No.  2 .  1,058 

Cash  value  of  policy  No.  3 . 12,652 

Cash  value  of  policy  No,  4 .  1,488 


Total  cash  surrender  value .  $20,480 


“It  is  not  every  young  man  who  has  a  brick  block  to  start  with,  but 
let  him  start  according  to  his  means.  Life  insurance  experience 
teaches  economy  and  the  necessity  of  building  up  an  estate.” 

PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE  AS  CAPITAL. 

Speaking  along  the  line  of  experiences  in  soliciting  life  insurance, 
discussing  the  various  things  that  contribute  to  success  as  hard  work, 
persistent  canvassing,  assiduously  following  up  advantages  and  the  like, 
an  agent  known  among  his  fellows  and  competitors  as  a  “good  chap” 
and  a  successful  agent,  said : 

“‘You  know  that  it  is  sometimes  said  that  every  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  is  capital  in  business.’ 

“I  have  found  that  to  be  true,  at  least  in  so  far  as  acquaintances 
have  resulted  in  friendships. 

“Of  course,  it  isn’t  much  (compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
business  I  have  written  during  the  past  year),”  continued  the  agent, 
a  sympathetic  and  perhaps  indulgent  smile  flitting  around  the  circle 
at  the  agent’s  naive  parenthetical  interjection — “of  course  it  isn’t 
much,  but  nearly  $100,000  of  the  insurance  I  have  turned  in  during  the 
past  year  has  been  on  applications  obtained  directly  from  clients — 
people  whom  I  have  previously  insured. 

“I  try  to  so  conduct  myself  that  every  customer  of  mine  shall  regard 
me  as  a  friend ;  and  without  any  attempt,  or  anything  which  will  look 
like  an  attempt  to  curry  favor,  I  try  to  cultivate  the  personal  friend¬ 
ship  of  those  whom  I  insure.  To  that  end,  I  do  not  discontinue  my 
calls  upon  a  man  after  I  have  secured  his  insurance,  but  I  keep  up  a 
qalling  acquaintance.  By  so  doing  I  have  the  opportunity,  often,  of 
doing  him  some  favor,  by  giving  him  some  explanation  which  will 
clear  up  some  question  concerning  which  he  is  in  the  dark,  advising 
him — which  I  always  try  to  do  conscientiously  and  without  prejudice — 
concerning  some  other  kind  of  insurance  which  he  contemplates 
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taking,  acting  as  his  broker,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  health  and  ac¬ 
cident  insurance,  or  giving  him  some  suggestions  with  relation  to  in¬ 
surance  in  connection  with  an  estate  of  which  he  is  trustee  or  executor. 

“A  great  many  of  my  prospects  and  quite  a  few  applications  actually 
signed,  come  through  the  influence  and  good  offices  of  customers 
already  secured. 

“I  think  the  good  will  of  a  satisfied  client  is  invaluable  to  a  life 
agent,  for  it  smoothes  the  way  and  makes  the  getting  of  business 
easier,  because  of  the  applications  that  come,  in  a  measure,  unsolicited, 
which  gives  more  time  to  work  for  other  business,  and  helps  to  swell 
the  grand  total  of  business  written  and  taken. 

“Reciprocity  works  well  with  me,  and  it  is  an  important  plank  in 
my  platform.” 


POINTS  FOR  THE  SOLICITOR. 

Give  positive  arguments. 

Be  ready  for  every  emergency. 

Be  confident  but  not  dogmatic. 

Command  attention  by  the  first  words  you  speak. 

Put  your  first  point  so  as  to  win  attention. 

Cultivate  penetration,  also  flexity  of  mind. 

Give  your  arguments  clearly,  simply,  forcibly. 

Study  human  nature  and  be  ready  to  read  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Bring  all  arguments  into  unity  and  show  how  they  can  be  linked. 
Give  your  arguments  adequate  presentation,  but  be  as  concise  as 
possible. 

Study  how  to  make  an  important  point  emphatic. 


KEEP  YOUR  TEMPER 

The  writer  chanced  to  be  in  a  certain  office  a  few  days  ago  when  a 
life  insurance  agent  called,  and  courteously  inquired  of  a  man  in  the 
office  whom  the  agent  had  been  soliciting  for  insurance,  what  con¬ 
clusion  the  man  had  come  to  relative  to  a  certain  proposition. 

“I  guess  I’ll  wait  and  see  how  you  fellows  come  out,”  said  the 
man,  referring  to  the  insurance  investigations,  so-called,  now  going  on. 

The  remark,  and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  was 
exasperating,  and  I  watched  the  agent  to  see  how  he  would  take  it. 
His  face  flushed,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  his  first  impulse  was  to 
make  a  sharp  retort.  But  he  controlled  his  temper  and  made  a  quiet 
reply,  which  at  least  did  not  lessen  his  chances  of  securing  an  ap¬ 
plication. 

A  life  insurance  solicitor  meets  many  discourteous  people,  who  are 
so  either  through  ignorance  or  a  desire  to  appear  smart — and  the 
temptation  often  is  to  retort  in  kind. 

The  wise  agent,  however,  always  holds  his  temper,  because  it  is 
business  to  do  so,  and  because  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Every  successful  life  agent  is  a  gentleman. 


SOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  BENEFITS. 

Life  insurance  begets  peace  of  mind.  At  death,  immediate  needs 
require  immediate  cash.  Life  insurance  means  ready  money. 

The  careful,  close  investor  says:  “I  am  earning  a  good  salary;  in¬ 
surance  will  continue  what  death  would  end. 

Creditors  are  glad  I  owe  them  while  I  live,  but  as  soon  as  I  die 
they  want  their  money ;  and  life  insurance  pays  debts. 

I  may  live  to  earn  and  save  a  competency  for  old  age,  but  the 
majority  of  men  do  not.  Life  insurance  guarantees  it.  I  am  well 
situated  to-day.  I  may  die  wealthy,  and  I  may  not.  Wealth  takes  to 
itself  wings ;  life  insurance  does  not. 

There  is  a  mortgage  on  my  life.  It  is  due  to  my  family,  and  fore¬ 
closure  may  come  at  any  time.  Life  insurance  is  its  security. 

IF  INSURED.  STAY  INSURED. 

A  man  once  said  that  he  had  seven  good  reasons  for  carrying  life 
insurance,  viz. :  a  wife  and  six  children.  If  such  reasons  are  sufficient 
to  induce  a  man  to  take  insurance,  they  are,  or  should  be,  equally 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  his  keeping  it  in  force  after  he  has  once 
secured  it.  Assuming  that  the  force  of  these  “reasons”  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished  there  are  other  weighty  considerations  which  should  operate  to 
prevent  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  man  from  permitting  his  insurance 
to  lapse,  a  few  of  which  are  mentioned. 


Primarily,  the  insurance  is  designed  as  a  substitute,  financially 
speaking,  for  the  breadwinner,  when  the  latter  has  departed  to  “the 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns,”  and 
its  importance  in  this  respect  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  If  the 
insurance  is  dropped,  the  insured  thereunder  may  not  be  in  such 
physical  condition  that  he  can  obtain  new  insurance  later,  should  he 
desire  to  do  so ;  for  some  dangerous  ailment  may  have  crept  upon  him 
unawares.  His  dependents  may  thus  be  left  unprotected.  Even  if 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  secure  fresh  insurance  the  premium  for  such, 
if  similar  in  character  to  the  lapsed  insurance,  would  be  considerably 
,  higher,  and  the  equivalent  value  or  dividend  periods  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  several  years  further  into  the  future.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  the  sound  injunction,  “Do  not  lapse  your  policy,”  could  be  so 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  policyholders  as  to  influence 
them  to  keep  in  force  all  their  existing  policies,  or  those  hereafter 
taken,  much  misery,  poverty  and  unavailing  regret  would  be  saved, 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  would  be  rendered  more  comfortable  and 
happy.  _ _ _ 

THE  SAD  PLIGHT  OF  AN  OLD  ARCANUMITE. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Sun,  an  old  Arcanumite,  writing  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  voices  the  following  sentiments  regarding  the  steep 
rates  recently  promulgated  by  his  one-time  fraternal  (  ?)  : 

For  twenty  long  years  have  I  fought,  bled  and  died  for  the  Arcanum, 
and  in  my  old  age  must  erect  a  monument  of  my  “receipts  for  dues.” 
As  a  parting  tribute  to  the  “protection”  I  have  had  but  can  afford  no 
longer,  would  you  kindly  publish  the  following  lines  in  your  esteemed 
paper : 

Fold  up  the  flag  and  lay  it  away. 

For  “V.  M.  C.”  has  had  his  day; 

No  longer  can  I  gaze  with  pride 
At  those  mystic  letters,  side  by  side. 

Royal  Arcanum,  I  for  thee  sorrow; 

For  the  young  to-day  are  the  old  to-morrow ; 

Yes,  my  brothers,  I  sigh  and  weep. 

The  new  rates  for  me  are  too - steep. 

— Ex-V.  M.  C. 


THE  JONES’  CRIME. 

Chapter  I. 

If  Jones  had  listened  to  the  life  insurance  solicitors  he  would  have 
been  well  supplied  with  insurance.  If  Jones  had  properly  investigated 
the  subject  he  would  have  seen  the  value  of  life  insurance. 

If  Jones’  business  had  been  automatic  and  never-ending,  he  might 
have  been  right;  and  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  might  have 
amassed  a  fortune. 

Then,  again,  if  Jones  had  carried  a  good  line  of  life  insurance  he 
might  have  recovered  from  his  illness. 

Chapter  H. 

But  Jones  turned  the  life  insurance  solicitors  away,  often  with 
scant  courtesy.  He  invariably  remarked,  “I  can  invest  my  money  to 
better  advantage  in  my  business.” 

But  Jones  heirs  found  that  the  success  of  his  business  hinged 
greatly  upon  his  personality. 

He  died  and  left  no  ready  funds  available,  and  his  business  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  Worrying  about  the  lack  of  provision  for  his  family 
hastened  his  end.  - — _ 

HOW  TO  WORK. 

Many  men  new  in  the  Insurance  business  fail,  not  because  of  lack  of 
energy,  ability  or  tact.  They  fail  because  they  do  not  so  direct  their 
work  as  to  get  maximum  results  and  build  up  permanently.  Insurance 
must  be  sold  and  solicited  for  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  goods.  If 
a  person  employed  in  selling  books  approached  only  those  he  knew,  or 
spent  his  time  in  running  from  one  corner  of  the  city  to  another  he 
would  have  little  to  show  for  his  efforts.  Insurance  should  he  solicited 
the  same  way  that  books  are  sold.  Start  at  the  top  of  a  building  and 
work  down.  Interview  every  man  that  you  can  get  an  interview  with. 
If  you  do  not  sell,  you  at  least  leave  an  impression  and  make  the  next 
interview  easier.  By  systematically  canvassing  in  this  way  you  build  up 
a  line  of  prospects,  make  acquaintances,  get  yourself  known  among  the 
public  as  an  insurance  man,  and  all  this  counts  for  business.  After 
you  have  worked  the  same  territory  over  several  times,  the  business  is 
bound  to  come.  Your  line  of  prospects  will  increase  and  you  can’t  help 
but  make  a  success.  If  you  have  been  soliciting  at  random,  try  the 
concentrated  method  and  keep  at  it.  Out  of  every  so  many  you  solicit 
you  are  bound  to  write  a  certain  number,  and  by  soliciting  every  one 
you  will  often  write  the  one  to  whom  you  least  expected  to  sell  insur¬ 
ance. — From  The  Agents’  Record,  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 
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THE  DRIVING  POWER  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

D.  P.  Kingsley,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  has  a  forceful  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  the  introductory  part  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

The  great  American  life  insurance  companies  have  moved  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  They  have  made  mistakes,  but  they  have  not  trifled. 
They  have  sometimes  foilowed  bad  judgment,  but  they  have  worked  in¬ 
cessantly.  in  common  with  every  great  organized  human  enterprise, 
they  have  occasionally  developed  incompetent  and  dishonest  men;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  and  cjuality  of  their  achievements  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  mind  that  fine  integrity,  as  well  as 
ability  of  a  high  order,  has  controlled  and  guided  them  first  and  last. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  very  best  developments 
of  a  marvelous  age 

The  thing  to  consider  in  estimating  the  work  of  these  companies  is 
not  chiefly  what  mistakes  they  have  made,  or  wherein  they  have  been 
wrong,  although  in  a  life  insurance  .company  mistakes  and  wrongdoing 
are  subjects  for  more  serious  consideration  than  in  any  other  style  of 
corporation.  Still,  the  real  question  to  consider  is.  What  have  the 
companies  really  done?  Has  it  been  worth  while?  Has  it  added  some¬ 
thing  to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  human  advancement?  Does  it 
overtop  and  overwhelm  the  errors,  the  bad  judgment,  which  are  ad¬ 
mitted? 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A  DECADE. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  things  that  three  companies  located  in 
New  Y'ork  city  have  done  alone  in  ten  years; 

First. — They  have  induced  millions  of  people,  drawn  from  every  race, 
religion  and  nationality,  to  forget  their  prejudices  and  remember  their 
duties.  Co-operating  under  a  system  of  mutual  protection  and  invest¬ 
ment,  these  people  have  paid  in  cash  into  a  common  fund  more  than 
$1,400,000,000. 

Second. — They  have  made  their  invested  funds  earn  over  $377,000,000. 

Third. — They  have  paid  claims  by  death  amounting  to  over  $430,000,000. 

Fourth. — They  have  paid  other  benefits  to  policyholders  amounting  to 
over  $365,000,000,000. 

Fifth. — They  have  paid  altogether  to  the  policyholders  more  than 
$796,000,000. 

Sixth. — They  have  in  ten  years  increased  the  number  of  people  insured 
by  over  1,300,000. 

Seventh. — They  have  added  to  the  amount  of  insurance  protection  of 
the  world  nearly  $2,400,000,000. 

Eighth. — They  have  increased  their  resources  by  over  $696,000,000,  and 
now  hold  over  $1,244,000,000  for  the  security  and  ultimate  payment  of 
their  contracts. 

Ninth. — They  have  over  2,100,000  living  contracts,  which  will  provide 
their  holders,  in  case  of  death,  with  nearly  $5,000,000,000. 

Tenth. — By  their  energy  and  desire  to  enforce  the  principle  of  mutual¬ 
ity,  they  have  reformed  the  life  insurance  contracts  of  the  world.  The 
life  policy  of  to-day  is  as  unlike  the  policy  of  a  few  years  ago  as  the 
machinery  of  the  modern  cotton  factory  is  unlike  the  old  spinning- 
jenny.  As  the  result  of  this — 

Eleventh. — They  have  increased  loans  to  their  policyholders,  which 
ten  years  ago  amounted  to  $5,000,000,  to  over  $86,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1904. 

Twelfth. — Two  of  the  three  companies  have  devised  thoroughly  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  insuring  sub-standard  lives.  One  of  the  three  within 
nine  years  has  issued  and  placed  $190,000,000  of  insurance  on  lives  more 
or  less  impaired,  lives  on  which  little,  if  any,  insurance  could  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere.  This  was  as  distinct  an  achievement,  as  definite 
an  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  helpfulness,  as  a  discovery  in  medical 
science  or  improvements  in  methods  of  transportation  would  be.  Only 
a  large  company  could  have  done  it;  only  a  large  company,  and  the 
spirit  that  made  it  large,  would  have  done  it. 

Thirteenth. — In  spite  of  all  criticism,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  man  of  their  solvency,  of  the  existence  of 
large  surpluses,  and  of  their  ability  to  meet  obligations  greatly  in  excess 
of  all  liabilities. 

Fourteenth. — At  the  present  time,  they  are  paying  on  deferred-divi¬ 
dend  contracts,  maturing  during  the  lifetime  of  the  insured,  from  20  to 
100  per  cent  more  than  is  guaranteed  in  the  contract  itself. 

Fifteenth. — The  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium  receipts,  notwithstanding 
an  enormously  greater  new  business,  was  less  in  1904  than  it  was  in 
1894. 

Sixteenth. — The  ratio  of  expenses,  taking  into  account  the  new  business 
done,  is  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  companies. 

Seventeenth. — Finally,  they  have  handled  nearly  $2,000,000,000  in  cash 
with  losses  through  faults  of  administration  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  a  ratio. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  summing  up; 

The  great  life  companies  have  had  to  face  all  the  dangers  that  have 
surrounded  corporate  development  in  recent  years.  The  companies  have 
had  to  deal  with  men,  they  have  had  to  deal  with  legislators,  they  have 
had  to  deal  with  various  laws  variously  administered  by  forty-five 
States,  and  as  many  other  countries  lying  beyond  our  borders.  They 
have  made  mistakes.  They  will  make  other  mistakes.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  mistakes;  it  is  easy  to  refuse  to  see  anything  but  these 
mistakes.  It  may  take  some  time  for  the  great  public,  which  is  now 
harried  and  alarmed,  to  comprehend  that  these  stupendous  achievements 
are  after  all  thoroughly  sound,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  errors,  in  spite  of  mistakes,  in  spite  of  some  maladministra¬ 
tion.  the  work  of  the  great  companies  stands  high  among  the  things 
nobly  done  during  this  generation. 

They  have  worked  out  the  first  great  problem  in  co-operation.  They 
have  met  a  world-wide  opportunity  and  need  with  adequate  plans  backed 
by  enormous  energy.  They  have  rendered  a  service  which,  in  practical 
beneficence  and  usefulness,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State,  has 
not  been  surpassed. 


VIEWS  OF  A  BOSTON  MINISTER 

Rev.  Dr.  Rtien  Thomas,  one  of  Boston’s  most  prominent  divines, 
in  a  recent  discourse  said,  relative  to  life  insurance : 

There  is  no  question  that  life  insurance  properly  organized  is  a 
good  thing.  It  is  a  magnificent  business  for  honest  men.  Of  all 
forms  of  business  life  insurance  is  the  very  worst  for  dishonest, 
covetous,  unsympathetic  men. 

We  have  had  revelations  lately  which  have  made  us  afraid.  Our 
confidence  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  disclosures  that  have  startled 
us.  And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  men  who  are  culpable  are 
worse  than  the  average  man.  But  life  insurance  is  no  man’s  private 
preserve  in  which  to  hunt  big  game.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ex¬ 
travagance. 


HOW  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  “TWISTER”  OPERATES. 

The  life  insurance  investigation  has  afforded  the  “twister”  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  insured,  and,  incidentally,  reap 
a  harvest  of  commissions.  While  there  are  always  to  be  found  agents 
who  are  willing  to  transplant  a  man  cariring  life  insurance  from  one 
company  to  another — for  a  consideration,  of  course — it  is  not  often  that 
the  “twister”’  advertises  his  specious  argument  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
This  occurred  recently,  however,  in  New  York.  The  advertisement  was 
headed  “Life  Insurance:  How  I  Saved  $50,613.73  for  a  Policyholder;” 
and  it  said,  in  part: 

Here  are  the  facts.  His  policy — $100,000.  The  premium,  $6131  a  year 
for  twenty  years.  He  had  been  insured  for  three  years.  Alarmed  at  the 
exposures  in  the  extravagantly  managed  companies,  he  called  on  me  lor 
expert  advice.  I  advised  that  he  take  a  paid-up  policy  lor  $15,000 — the 
amount  allowed  by  the  company  lor  the  premiums  he  had  paid.  Then 
to  take  out  a  fifteen-year  policy  under  my  plan,  tor  $85,000 — making  a 
total  of  $100,000 — at  an  annual  premium  of  $3,273.10. 

The  advertisement  then  presented  a  calcuiation  of  the  difference  in 
premiums  in  fifteen  years,  $27,868.50,  and  a  computation  of  the  interest 
on  the  yearly  difference,  at  4V^  per  cent  compounded,  $12,483.23;  and  also 
set  down  two  additional  payments  on  the  old  policy,  $10,262,  and  adding 
the  three  together,  figured  out  “a  clear  cash  saving  to  the  policyholder” 
of  $50,613.73,  “exclusive  of  the  dividends  he  will  receive  every  year 
under  my  plan,  and  which,  under  the  old  policy,  were  lost  entirely  in 
case  of  death  before  maturity.”  The  advertiser  also  remarks;  “The 
figures  I  have  deducted  are  an  absolute  certainty.  I  represent  no  com¬ 
pany,  simply  advise  you  where  you  can  get  the  most  for  your  money.” 

The  advertiser  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  candid  in  his 
statement  of  the  case.  To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  life  insurance,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  old  policy  in  this  illustration  was  a  twenty-year  en¬ 
dowment,  while  the  substituted  contracts  were  of  the  fifteen-payment 
life  order,  so  that  a  comparison  of  premiums  alone  does  not  show  the 
true  condition  of  affairs.  Assuming  that  the  age  of  the  insured  (as  In¬ 
dicated  by  the  premiums)  was  thirty  when  the  old  policy  was  taken,  and 
thirty-three  when  the  new  insurance  was  purchased;  noting  that  the  new 
premium  is  $3  to  $3.50  lower  than  is  charged  by  most  companies  for 
participating  policies;  taking  for  granted  that  the  advertiser’s  Interest 
calculation  is  correct;  using  the  dividend  illustration  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  policy  of  one  of  the  big  companies  w'hose  premium  rate  agrees 
with  that  stated  (the  dividend  is  about  the  average  of  the  three  large 
companies);  figuring  the  dividends  on  the  new  insurance  at  25  per  cent 
of  premiums  paid  (which  is  liberal,  the  low  rate  being  considered),  and 
assuming  a  guaranteed  surrender  value  of  about  the  reserve  on  the  3% 
per  cent  basis,  the  result  would  be  something  like  the  following  (calcu¬ 
lations  being  for  seventeen  years  from  the  present); 


Old  Policy.  New  Policies. 

$100,000  Surrender  value .  $43,000 

43,500  Plus  surplus  .  12,250 


$143,500  Total  cash  value .  $55,260 

.\dd  value  of  paid-up  endowment .  15,000 


$70,260 

87,227  Premiums  paid  in  seventeen  years .  49,096 


$56,273  Return  over  premiums .  $21,164 

Add  Interest  saved  on  difference  in  premiums .  12,483 


33,637  Total  comparative  benefit  under  new  policies .  $33,637 


$22,636  Actual  advantages  in  keeping  old  policy. 

50.614  Advertiser’s  claimed  saving  by  taking  new  policies. 

$73,250  Divergence. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  seldom  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  dropping  old  insurance  and  taking  new,  unless  it  is  in  con¬ 
verting  term  policies  into  more  permanent  and  valuable  contracts. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  COMMENT. 

I'he  ways  of  some  life  insurance  agents  are  past  all  finding  out.  The 
ordinary  man  would  imagine  that  life  insurance  could  be  sold  on  its 
merits  the  same  as  all  other  commodities,  but  after  a  few  experiences 
with  life  insurance  solicitors  he  gets  the  impression  that  there  is 
something  tricky  about  the  business,  and  the  whole  subject  suffers 
accordingly  in  his  estimation.  A  business  man  recently  related  an 
experience  with  a  tricky  agent,  which  has  caused  him  to  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  business  generally.  This  agent  approached  him  with  a 
proposition  to  insure  his  life  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  at  a  premium  of 
some  $140  a  year,  the  man  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  years 
of  age.  He  was  told  further  that  the  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  would  make  the  second  premium  some  forty  per  cent  less  than 
the  first,  and  he  signed  the  application  and  was  examined.  Fortunately, 
he  had  some  friends  in  the  business,  and  when  he  asked  their  advice 
he  was  promptly  told  that  no  old-line  company  could  issue  him  such 
a  policy  running  for  the  full  term  of  life.  The  medical  examination 
was  particularly  thorough,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  years  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  accepted  by  a  company  on  a  rated-up  plan  with 
the  understanding  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
the  excess  premiums  should  be  returned  to  him  if  he  lived,  and  the 
ordinary  premium  thereafter  was  to  be  charged.  The  doctor  this 
time  assured  him  that  he  was  in  perfect  physical  condition,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  company  should  not  accept  him  under 
any  form.  About  the  time  the  policy  should  have  been  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  the  agent  appeared,  and  stated  that  the  company  could  not 
accept  him  on  the  form  applied  for,  but  would  take  him  on  the 
twenty-year  endowment  plan  with  a  premium  of  over  $500.  He  was 
told  that  the  applicant  would  take  only  the  form  originally  suggested, 
and  a  few  days  after  the  policy  was  submitted  for  examination.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  policy  was  merely  a  five-year  term 
contract,  without  any  privilege  of  conversion  or  even  of  extension  for 
further  periods  without  a  new  medical  examination,  and  the  next 
time  the  agent  called  he  was  informed  that  such  a  policy  was  not 
desired.  This  agent  had  no  reason  to  offer  a  low-priced  policy,  for 
the  party  was  in  a  receptive  mood  and  prepared  to  consider  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  more  insurance,  but  the  thing  which  aroused  his  just  anger 
was  the  deception  practiced  by  the  agent  in  telling  him  in  the  first 
place  that  the  polic}’  to  be  issued  was  a  straight  life  contract,  and 
then  subsequently  affirming  that  the  company  would  only  issue  a 
higher  priced  policy  on  account  of  an  unfavorable  medical  report. 
Such  an  agent  brings  discredit  on  the  entire  profession,  and  should 
speedily  find  some  other  vocation  where  he  is  not  required  to  talk,  if, 
as  appears  in  this  case,  he  cannot  talk  without  lying. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  thought  by  many  in  Canada  that  at  the  forthcoming  session  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  a  committee  will  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  life  insurance  business  in  that  country.  Dimin¬ 
ished  dividends  on  policies  have  caused  many  complaints  from  old 
policyholders,  who  seem  to  fear  that  the  reduction  has  been  caused 
by  extravagant  management.  Recently  some  of  the  daily  papers  have 
taken  up  the  matter  by  means  of  interviews  with  policyholders  and 


company  officials,  and  one  of  the  latter  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  drop  in  dividends  is  found  in  the 
act  of  the  legislature  itself.  A  few  years  ago  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  act  designed  to  strengthen  the  security  back  of  the 
life  insurance  policies  by  means  of  a  higher  basis  of  reserve  compu¬ 
tation.  So  far  as  new  contracts  were  concerned  the  move  was  a 
wise  one,  and  only  followed  the  lead  of  the  companies  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  Quite  a  number  of  States  have  passed  laws 
requiring  a  higher  reserve  standard  on  new  policies,  but  the  Canadian 
legislators  went  farther  and  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  companies 
to  bring  all  their  old  business  up  to  the  higher  standard  in  a  given 
number  of  years.  It  was  fortunately  realized  that  all  the  companies 
could  not  immediately  put  up  the  extra  reserve  required  without 
becoming  technically  insolvent,  and  so  time  was  given  them  to  accumu¬ 
late  the  necessary  amounts.  Accordingly,  the  Canadian  companies 
have  been  compelled  to  take  part  of  the  surplus  earnings  to  strengthen 
their  reserves,  instead  of  paying  it  out  in  dividends  as  formerly.  It 
is  felt  by  many  competent  authorities  that  the  business  written  prior 
to  iQoo  may  well  be  carried  on  the  old  standard  of  resers’e,  even 
though  some  of  it  may  have  many  years  to  run  before  maturity.  In 
any  event,  the  companies  might  have  been  left  to  themselves  to 
decide  upon  the  proper  strengthening  of  their  reserves,  and  in  the 
past  they  have  not  been  found  wanting  in  properly  protecting  their 
contracts.  However,  the  legislature  decided  otherwise,  and  now  the 
policyholder  has  to  foot  the  bill,  as  he  always  does  when  any  extra 
burden  is  imposed  on  the  life  insurance  companies.  In  the  United 
States  but  one  company  has  placed  all  its  old  business  on  a  higher 
reserve  basis  than  that  on  which  it  was  originally  written,  and  as  that 
business  is  all  non-participating  the  policyholders  do  not  suffer  by 
having  to  pay  more  premium,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  benefited  by 
having  greater  security  back  of  their  several  contracts.  The  law  in 
question  w'ould  have  answered  all  purposes  if  applied  only  to  new 
business,  leaving  it  to  the  companies  to  take  such  steps  to  protect 
the  old  business  as  they  saw  fit  in  later  years. 

*  *  *  + 

.-Vs  a  result,  partly  of  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  sessions  of  the  life 
insurance  investigation  committee  and  partly  of  the  turmoil  over  the 
increased  rates  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  several  companies  have  re¬ 
cently  put  out  new  forms  of  policies  at  low  rates  of  premium.  Per¬ 
haps  the  general  public  just  now  wants  low-priced  insurance,  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  or  so  would  indicate  that  the 
average  insurer  prefers  to  pay  a  premium  which  will  insure  him 
some  sort  of  a  return  as  an  investment,  and  such  returns  cannot  be 
had  under  low-priced  or  short-term  contracts.  The  clamor  raised  by 
some  unthinking  persons  over  the  high  rates  charged  for  life  insurance 
was  speedily  put  down  when  it  was  shown  that  the  rates  charged  by 
American  companies  are  lower  than  those  charged  by  companies  of 
other  countries,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  organizations  now  push¬ 
ing  low-rate  forms  are  not  exactly  consistent.  The  danger  with  these 
forms  is  that  the  public  may  be  led  to  expect  too  much  from  them 
m  the  way  of  results,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agents  do  not,  or  will 
not,  explain  them  thoroughly  when  presenting  them.  There  is  no 
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doubt  but  that  insurance  can  be  sold  cheaply  and  serve  its  full  pur¬ 
pose  of  protection,  but  every  agent  will  agree  with  the  statement  that 
when  it  comes  to  settlements  the  cost  of  the  protection  furnished  is 
the  first  thing  lost  sight  of,  and  is  the  hardest  to  get  into  a  man’s 
head.  For  a  large  majority  of  insurers  a  low-priced  policy  is  the  most 
desirable,  because  they  want  all  the  protection  possible  for  the  money 
they  can  dfford  to  lay  by  each  year,  and  so  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
agent,  as  we  have  said  many  times,  to  fit  his  proposition  to  the  man, 
and  not  the  man  to  the  proposition.  Some  agents  may  be  led  away 
by  the  thought  that  low-priced  policies  are  the  easiest  to  sell  in  such 
days  as  these,  but  if  they  wish  to  retain  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  those  they  insure  they  should  give  them  what  in  their  judgment  is 
the  best  form,  without  regard  to  whether  the  cost  is  high  or  low. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

I'he  arguments  for  and  against  deferred  dividends  continue  to  be 
threshed  out.  and  some  companies  writing  that  class  of  business  are 
announcing  its  abandonment.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  the  companies  discontinuing  this  form  have  in  the  past 
written  the  bulk  of  their  business  on  annual  dividend  plans,  so  that 
they  are  only  giving  up  a  form  which  they  never  really  cared  about, 
and  which  was  forced  on  them  by  the  stress  of  competition.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  certain  that  the  committee  now  investigating  the  business 
will  make  some  radical  suggestions  along  this  line  and  endeavor  to 
■enact  some  legislation  for  its  regulation.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
its  entire  prdhibition  will  be  insisted  on,  as  that  would  be  impairing 
the  right  of  a  man  to  make  any  contract  he  pleases,  so  long  as  that 
•contract  is  not  opposed  to  public  policy.  The  regulation  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  business  is  more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  an  iiisis- 
tence  upon  an  annual  accounting  to  the  policyholders  and  tb.e  setting 
■aside  of  the  surplus  earned  on  such  forms  as  distinct  liabilities.  Both 
these  points  are  already  provided  for  by  some  companies,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  policyholders,  and  should  all  companies  Df 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing  we  venture  to  predict  that  there  woul  1 
be  fewer  lapses,  for  the  man  tempted  to  lapse  would  have  before  him 
a  statement  of  his  ecpiity  in  the  funds  outside  the  reserve  and  would 
hesitate  before  making  a  present  of  that  amount  to  the  other  members 
of  his  class.  Nobody  can  successfully  dispute  the  fact  that  the  system 
of  life  insurance  is  broad  enough  to  make  provision  for  all  the  de¬ 
sires  of  mankind  so  far  as  forms  of  contract  are  concerned.  The 
man  who  desires  non-participating  insurance  is  entitled  to  have  it  if 
he  is  willing  to  have  the  stockholders  take  the  risk  of  making  a  profit 
out  of  him ;  the  man  who  wants  his  dividends  annually  can  be  satis¬ 
fied.  and  if  he  does  use  the  money  to  reduce  his  premium  instead  of 
.adding  to  the  face  of  the  policy,  that  is  his  business,  and  he  adapts 
his  doings  to  the  circumstances.  Similarly  a  man  who  prefers  to  pay 
the  same  amount  of  premium  annually  for  a  series  of  years,  so  that 
he  may  have  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  that  period  for  his  own  use, 
a  sum  which  will  amount  to  something  as  conii)ared  with  the  annual 
dividends  which  are  spent  without  thought,  because  they  are  so  small, 
is  fully  justified  in  making  a  contract  which  appeals  to  him  as  an 
advantageous  one.  To  say  that  a  man  shall  not  have  the  choice  of 
dividend  distribution  is  about  as  rational  as  saying  that  a  man  shall 
•only  be  permitted  to  take  an  ordinary  life  form  policy.  The  business 
•of  life  insurance  can  be  regulated  all  right  without  assuming  the 
paternal  tone  that  policyholders  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them. 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  POLICYHOLDERS. 

By  ,\  Western  Agent. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  proper  for  a  field  man  to  meddle  with  cur- 
-rent  topics.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  obey  the  exhortation  to  “say  nothing 
and  saw  wood,”  but  when  the  air  is  full  of  clatter  of  every  kind,  it  is 
difficult  for  even  the  most  taciturn  to  remain  silent.  The  author  of 
a  text-book  on  rhetoric  has  remarked  that  there  came  a  time  when 
even  Balaam’s  ass  found  it  necessary  to  speak,  and  now  that  life 
insurance  is  attacked  upon  all  sides,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  even  the 
humble  solicitor  to  contribute  his  mite  in  its  defense. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  average  man  that  he  always  desires  to 
escape  responsibility.  If  he  engages  in  any  kind  of  a  transaction  and 
anything  miscarries,  he  always  attempts  to  put  the  blame  upon  the  party 
«of  the  second  part.  If  he  owes  another  he  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty 


of  the  creditor  to  persistently  present  his  bill.  If  he  extends  credit, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  debtor  to  meet  his  obligation.  If  he  receives  too 
much  change,  and  has  not  been  habitually  honest,  he  is  prone  to  say ; 
“I  did  not  steal  the  man’s  money;  he  gave  it  to  me.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  take  care  of  another  man’s  pocketbook.”  Under  almost 
any  circumstances  the  point  of  view  he  takes  is  his  own. 

In  a  practical  and  human  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  undivided 
responsibility.  It  takes  two  persons  to  transact  business.  No  man 
can  transact  business  with  himself.  Likewise  it  takes  two  persons  to 
make  honesty.  In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  no  man  can 
be  dishonest  with  himself.  No  man  can  consciously  and  deliberately 
deceive  himself  in  the  same  way  that  he  can  deceive  another.  He 
can  evade  a  question  or  look  so  long  at  one  side  that  he  will  become 
incapable  of  seeing  any  other,  but  if  he  arrives  at  an  opinion  through 
a  long  and  careful  examination  of  evidence  he  cannot  then  decide  to 
convert  himself  to  a  contrary  opinion  and  actually  accomplish  the 
result.  He  is  not  so  much  like  mere  clay  as  that. 

Granting  the  proposition  that  it  requires  two  parties  to  make  a 
transaction  and  that  the  responsibility  for  fair  dealing  must  be  equal, 
the  average  man  betrays  his  insincerity  and  weakness  in  his  clamor 
about  the  alleged  rottenness  of  insurance  companies.  Consider  how 
the  average  man  gets  into  an  insurance  company. 

He  must  be  all  but  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  He  must  be  solicited, 
cajoled  or  driven  to  protect  his  family  or  fulfil  any  other  duty  which 
is  implied  in  taking  life  insurance.  Having  once  made  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  he  immediately  idealizes  it  and  begins  to  expect  impossible 
profits.  When  he  suspects  that  he  has  miscalculated .  he  begins  to 
charge  some  one  with  corruption,  graft  and  dishonesty.  Upon  the 
suggestion  of  an  ignorant  crank,  and  by  the  flimsiest  of  evidence,  he  is 
convinced  that  life  insurance  companies  are  bonanzas  for  the  officers, 
that  they  have  sources  of  wonderful  profits,  and  he  enters  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls  and  levies  tribute  upon  himself  by  taxing  his  own  pre¬ 
miums.  Deluded  by  his  idea  of  bleeding  a  corporation,  he  cannot  see 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax.  He  gives  life  insurance  no  intelligent 
attention,  and  yet  upon  the  slightest  intimation  of  improper  manage¬ 
ment  he  rages  like  a  heathen.  I  have  met  supposedly  intelligent  men 
who  could  not  name  the  companies  in  which  they  were  insured,  and 
it  is  this  class  of  men  who  are  now  making  the  greatest  noise  about 
“graft.” 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  situation  ?  That  men  in  charge 
of  trust  funds  have  treated  those  funds  too  much  as  their  own  I 
grant.  That  officers  of  life  insurance  companies  have  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten  the  policyholders  is  clear;  but  have  the  policyholders  no  duty 
toward  insurance  companies?  Can  they  expect  to  give  up  their  money 
like  children  and  receive  it  back  upon  demand,  with  its  full  share 
of  earnings?  One  fact  I  observe  almost  every  day  of  my  life,  and  that 
is,  that  a  man  may  pay  for  a  thing  several  times  over  and  still  be 
compelled  to  work  to  get  it. 

Insurance  solicitors  will  make  alluring  promises  and  the  policy¬ 
holders  will  connive  at  them.  I  do  not  excuse  the  solicitors,  but 
neither  do  I  excuse  the  policyholders.  Whenever  a  policyholder  wishes 
to  know  the  e.xact  probability  of  the  outcome  of  his  investment  he 
can  obtain  it.  If  he  wants  to  know  what  a  company  is,  what  its 
rights  and  privileges  are  and  how  to  secure  them,  he  can  find  out. 
If  he  is  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  he  has  only  a  limited  ground  for 
complaint.  Of  one  thing  he  may  be  sure,  no  perfect  insurance  com¬ 
pany  can  be  composed  out  of  indifferent  and  inconsistent  policy¬ 
holders,  and  that  when  policyholders  persistently  exact  their  rights 
they  will  be  sure  to  obtain  them. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  gifted  friend  with  whom  I  delighted  to 
talk.  He  was  informed  on  many  subjects,  and  we  used  to  indulge  in 
conversation  by  the  hour.  Occasionally  I  asked  him  for  medical 
advice,  and  he  always  gave  it  freely  and  conscientiously.  Sometimes 
he  wrote  a  prescription,  or  gave  me  a  treatment  for  a  cold.  But  his 
incurable  weakness  was  that  he  had  no  business  in  him.  He  had  a 
family  depending  upon  him,  was  poor  and  needed  money,  and  yet  he 
would  either  never  send  me  a  bill  or  would  make  a  ridiculously  low 
charge.  As  I  liked  the  man,  and  did  not  desire  to  see  him  starve 
to  death,  I  lectured  him  constantly,  not  only  about  sending  bills  to  rne, 
but  to  other  patients.  He  confessed  his  weakness  and  tried  to  exert 
himself,  but  without  much  success.  As  I  could  not  permit  myself  to 
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iinpo.se  upon  him,  matters  finally  came  to  such  a  pass  that  when  he 
attended  me  or  my  family  I  set  a  price  for  his  services  and  assumed 
the  burden  of  our  business  relations. 

Now,  this  good  friend  of  mine,  because  of  his  weakness,  treated  me 
unfairly.  He  threw  the  whole  responsibility  of  honesty  and  upright 
dealing  upon  me.  He  compelled  me  to  struggle  with  my  selfish 
interests,  and  he  exposed  me  constantly  to  the  temptation  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  I  had  no  respect  whatever  for  our  business 
relations. 

Careless,  ignorant  and  indifferent  policyholders,  who  never  trouble 
themselves  about  their  insurance,  do  nothing  to  help  the  officers  of 
their  companies  to  be  honest,  and  they  expose  them  to  the  same  temp¬ 
tation  to  which  my  weak  friend  exposed  me.  If  policyholders  show 
themselves  to  be  like  children  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  them 
like  business  men. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  doctor,  I  have  desk-room  with  a  man 
who  is  the  soul  of  business.  He  is  interested  in  what  is  due  him,  and 
he  insists  that  bills  shall  be  paid.  He  assists  his  debtors  to  be  honest 
and  fair  by  being  a  persistent  collector.  He  even  assumes  more  than 
his  share  of  responsibility,  for  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  prevent 
anyone  from  being  lax  or  careless  with  him.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  business  dealing  with  this  man.  He  not  only  requires  hut  com¬ 
pels  me  to  meet  my  obligations  with  him.  It  is  no  effort  for  me 
to  be  prompt  when  promptness  is  expected  and  e.xacted.  and  I  would 
a  thousand  times  prefer  to  deal  with  a  man  who  helps  me  to  do  right 
than  I  would  to  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  a 
friend. 

When  policyholders  intelligently  seek  to  learn  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  persistently  demand  them  they  will  not  fail  to  receive  them. 
I  would  not  give  the  impression  that  the  whole  responsibility  rests 
with  the  policyholders.  They  are  only  one  party  to  a  transaction,  and 
the  officers  must  do  their  duty ;  but  half  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  policyholders,  and  until  they  acquit  themselves  they  have  no 
excuse  for  condemning  the  officers. 


IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  WORTH  WHAT  IT  COSTS? 

At  the  fall  banquet  of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters  Association, 
John  M.  Holcombe,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  of  Hartford, 
made  a  very  able  address  on  the  above  topic,  extracts  from  which  are 
presented  herewith : 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  particularly  interesting  if  we  analyze  somewhat  the 
sources  of  income,  and  inquire  what  has  become  of  the  receipts.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  have  taken  the  companies  doing  business  in  JIassachusetts  in  the  year 
1904,  with  the  e.xception  of  those  institutions  devoted  largely  to  what  is  known 
as  the  “industrial”  business. 

The  expenses  of  life  insurance  companie.s  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions — 
those  which  are  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  home  office,  and  those  which  are 
used  to  maintain  the  agency  force,  .\ltiiough  it  is  not  possible  to^  accurately 
apportion  the  cost  of  caring  for  outstanding  business  as  distinguished  from 
procuring  new  members,  yet  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  will  tend 
to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  facts,  if  wc  divide  the  expenses  in  this  way 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  consider  the  work  done  in  each  department,  home 
office  and  agency.  VVhiJe  the  operations  of  a  single  year  do  not  serve  to  show 
the  labor  expended  in  building  up  this  business.  3'et  for  present  purposes  it  is 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  questions  which  are  agitat¬ 
ing  the  public. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  the  assets  of  the  companies  operating  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  amounted  to  more  than  .?2,fKKl,(HJ0,0iXl,  invested  chiefly  in  loans  on  real 
estate,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  loans  on  iiolicies  and  other  collateral.  The  in¬ 
terest  received  upon  the  assets  during  the  year  amounted  to  about  $90,000,000. 
These  securities  must  be  examined  carefully,  recorded  accurately  and  kept 
safely;  they  mu,=t  be  invested  not.  only  with  intelligence  and  honesty,  but  also 
at  a  rate  which  will  yield  at  .  least  as  much  as  the  requirements  of  the  business 
call  for.  The  care  of’ this  property  involves  the  payment  of  salaries,  of  rents,  of 
stationery,  and  of  clerical  labor  of  a  high  character.  There  was^  received  by 
these  companies  in  that  year  about  $I1jO,00(),000  of  premiums.  Ibis  came  in 
large  and  small  amounts,  each  of  which  liad  to  be  credited  tb  its  proper  ac¬ 
count  and  kept,  like  all  the  other  accounts  of  these  companies,  in  such  shape 
as  to  answer  not  only  general  business  requirements,  but  the  demands  of  State 
officials  and  of  the  public.  ,  ,  ,  • 

There  was  paid  out  during  the  ye.ar  more  than  $l<)O.tKI0,00tJ  for  death  claims 
and  nearly  as  much  more  for  matured  endowments,  dividends  and  surrendered 
policies.  This  involved  many  millions  of  calculations,  almost  innumerable  en¬ 
tries  in  books,  and  a  careful  examination  of  releases  and  receipts,  which  involved 
a  high  class  of  intelligence  in  employees  conducting  the  work. 

More  than  700, (KXi  new  policies  were  issued,  and  the  applications  not  only  fqr 
these,  but  for  many  who  were  declined  were  examined  critically  and  passed 
upon  by  persons  skilled  in  these  duties.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
outstanding  nearly  4.000,000  iiolicies,  each  one  of  which  had  had  its  part  in  the 
year’s  work,  for  it  had  to  he  recorded,  and  had  entei^ed  into  all  the  calculations 
of  reserves,  and  all  the  investigations  which  are  so  imiiortant  not  alone  to  the 
companies  themselves,  but  to  the  public. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  amount  of  labor  and  detail  involved  in  prop¬ 
erly  and  intelligently  caring  for  a  business  of  this  magnitude. 

The  expenses  of  the  home  office  are  represented  by  expenditures  for  salaries 
of  some  $7,000,000,  and  other  office  expenses  of  about  $10,000,000,  this  latter  item 
covering  rent,  books,  stationery,  printing,  advertising,  postage  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  not  only  fer  attending  to  the  old  business,  but  also  for  furnish- 
in  ST  materinl  for  nsjenev  work.  If  this  total  outlay  could  be  appoitioned  to  the 


different  items,  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  public  mind  would  be 
very  much  modified. 

I  am  not  criticising  or  defending  individual  salaries,  which  may  be  and  no 
doubt  are  like  those  in  every  line  of  bu.siness  or  even  educational  work  in  some 
instances  too  large  and  in  some  too  small,  but  1  believe  that  justice  demands 
that  the  labors  performed  and  the  responsibilities  carried  shall  be  considered  and 
understood  before  the  whole  system  and  all  of  its  representatives  are  condemned 
as  extravagant  and  wasteful. 

Medical  examinations  consumed  $5,000,000.  In  considering  the  cost  of  the 
business  it  is  not  reasonable  to  include  this  outlay.  It  is  made  once  for  all;  it 
is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  business;  it  protects  present  policyholders;  it 
serves  to  produce  savings  in  mortality,  and  above  all  it  works  equity  between 
the  individual  members. 

The  taxes  for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  $7,000,000,  a  heavy  burden,  far 
heavier  than  is  put  upon  any  similar  institution,  greater  than  can  be  justified 
when  the  nature  of  the  business  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  companies  are 
not  responsible  for  this  portion  of  the  expense,  which  falls  upon  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

We  come  now  to  the  sum  paid  out  for  commissions  to  agents  and  for  agency 
expenses,  which  amounts  to  something  more  than  $50,000,000.  Much  of  this  was 
undoubtedly  demanded  by  policyholders  and  received  by  them,  and  whatever 
this  portion  may  be,  it  never  benefited  the  agent  or  the  company.  But  aside 
from  this  consideration,  we  find  that  there  were  issued  during  the  year  more 
than  700,000  new  policies,  and  not  only  was  an  application  received  at  the  office 
for  each  one,  but  many  were  obtained  after  faithful  labor  only  to  be  declined, 
and  many  others  were  solicited  which  were  never  secured.  The  new  premiums 
were  about  $70,000,000  and  the  renewal  premiums  some  $280,000,000.  Many  of 
these  latter  were  collected  only  after  much  labor  and  persuasion,  and  in  every 
case  a  service  was  performed  for  the  policyholder.  While  the  sum  total  paid 
to  agents  for  all  duties  is  large,  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  it  was  paid  to  many 
thousand  individuals  who  were  benefiting  the  world  by  their  labors,  and  with¬ 
out  whose  efforts  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  future  earnings  would  be  practically 
unprotected. 

I  am  not  advocating  exorbitant  commissions  and  ruinous  expenses.  I  am  not 
justifying  the  methods  employed  by  any  company  whose  officers  are  inspired 
alone  by  personal  ambitions  or  by  desire  for  the  power  which  magnitude  brings 
with  it,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  helpless  policyholders.  Rut  I  do  demand 
that  the  man  who  loosely  condemns  the  whole  system  shall  examine  the  facts 
in  all  their  details,  shall  consider  what  life  insurance  means  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  State,  and  shall  clearly  understand  what  experience  has  shown  to  he 
the  only  method  of  carrying  its  protection  to  those  who  need  it,  before  he  puts 
in  print  false  ideas  which  will  inevitably  deter  many  from  securing  this  shelter 
for  dependents  until  it  is  too  late.  *  *  * 

Although  only  certain  companies  and  individuals  are  now  under  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  think  we  need  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  life  insurance  is  on  trial 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  result  of  this  trial  will  be  of  incalculable 
importance  not  only  to  ourselves  and  to  the  companies  which  we  represent,  but 
also  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  occasion  has  arisen  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
scured  or  deferred,  when  we  must  demonstrate  both  the  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  institution  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  and  growth. 

It  will  not  avail  to  show  what  has  been  accomplished  and  to  make  general 
claims  that  whatever  has  been  done  has  been  the  result  of  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  had  no  control.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  urge  that  methods 
adopted  by  others  have  compelled  us  to  follow  in  practices  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  demoralizing  and  wrong.  We  have  not  been  drafted,  we  have  voluntarily 
enlisted  in  a  sacred  cause,  in  a  business  which  had  its  origin  and  attains  its 
growth  in  appeals  to  the  best  qualities  of  luiman  nature.  We  cannot  hold  up  to 
a  man  the  picture  of  liis  helpless  widow  and  orphans,  and  offer  to  care  for 
them  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  betray  him 
by  using  bis  contributions  in  ways  not  strictly  within  the  spirit  of  the  contract. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our  business  and  its  future  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  public  when  the  evidence  shall  be  fairly 
before  them. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  which  future  gen¬ 
erations  will  have  reason  to  hold  us  in  grateful  remembrance.  While  we  can 
and  do  claim  that  the  world  is  better  for  the  institution  of  life  insurance,  that 
it  has  been  worth  all  the  cost  and  labor  which  have  attended  its  growth  and 
far  more,  let  us  also  acknowledge  our  mistakes.  Let  us  admit  that  we  have 
learned  lessons  of  experience,  bitter  sometimes  but  salutary  always,  that  we  do 
not  differ  from  right-minded,  earnest  and  broad  men  who  are  as  eager  to  com¬ 
mend  the  good  as  they  are  to  condemn  the  evil.  Let  us  encourage  the  idea  of 
protection  against  the  loss  of  future  earnings,  and  discourage  the  desire  of 
speculation  and  profitable  investment.  Realizing  that  the  field  for  legitimate 
life  insurance  is  practically  limitless,  let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  infringe 
upon  the  riglits  of  our  fellow  workers,  and  sacrifice  our  reputation  and  our 
proper  rewards  by  accepting  less  than  what  we  claim  is  a  fair  premium,  thus 
apparently  admitting  that  our  contracts  are  not  based  on  equity  and  justice. 

And  let  me  say  here,  that  while  we  shall  the  more  quickly  secure  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  if  we  frankly  acknowledge  our  faults  and  mistakes,  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  a  verdict  shall  not  be  rendered  on  one-sided  and 
insufficient  testimony.  And,  above  all,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  public  will 
not  respect  us  and  our  calling  unless  we  respect  ourselves  and  each  other. 

If  you  have  not  confidence  in  your  company,  you  cannot  expect  to  inspire 
confidence  in  others,  and  you  cannot  cast  discredit  upon  your  competitor  with¬ 
out  simply  postponing  the  time  when  the  people  will  believe  that  the  business 
is  conducted  with  as  great  a  regard  for  duty  as  they  are  asked  to  have  when  tliey 
are  urged  to  confide  their  savings  to  our  keeping. 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  and 
you  have,  therefore,  given  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  some  opinions 
which  I  have  formed  after  a  long  experience  in  the  business  and  much  thought 
as  to  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects. 

I  believe  that  life  insurance  is  a  good  thing  for  the  individual  and  foi  die 
Stale.  1  believe  that  legitimate  life  insurance  is  not  only  not  overdone,  but  that 
it  would  be  for  the  best  good  of  the  public  if  a  vastly  greater  amount  should  be 
carried  than  is  now  in  force.  The  census  of  11)00  shows  that  there  were  385,610 
persons  in  Connecticut  engaged  in  all  occupations.  ( )f  this  number  186.675,  or 
somewhat  less  than  one-half,  were  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  the  amount 
paid  by  these  establishments  in  wages  and  salaries  during  that  year  was  $95,053,- 
775.  The  grand  list  of  Connecticut  in  the  year  1900  amounted  to  $694,000,000.  The 
present  value  of  the  future  surplus  earnmgs  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing 
alone  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  the  grand  list.  The  report  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  1900  shows  that  there  were  at  the  close 
of  that  year  life  insurance  policies  outstanding  on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
State  representing  $149,970,752  of  insurance.  The  crop  is  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  field  and  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

T  believe  that  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  cannot  be  generally  spread  over 
the  country  excepting  through  the  efforts  of  agents.  I  believe  that  the  policy¬ 
holder  should  be  given  to  understand  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  he  cannot 
get  his  insurance  for  the  actual  mortality  cost,  any  more  than  he  can  buy  his 
barrel  of  flour  for  the  cost  of  the  wheat  which  goes  into  it,  or  his  fire  insurance 
for  his  share  of  the  actual  losses.  I  believe  that  the  home  office  employee, 
whether  he  be  an  officer  or  a  clerk,  is  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  for 
his  service,  and  no  more,  i  believe  that  the  general  agent  and  the  solicitor 
should  be  fairly  paid.  I  believe  that  there  are  faults  in  the  business  which 
.should  be  corrected,  and  that  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  reformation  now  than 
there  ever  was  before. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an>  ratio  of  expense  to  income  necessarily  proves  ecun- 
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omy.  ethciency,  usefulness  or  the  opposite.  T  do  not  believe  that  laws  can 
•transform  dishonest  men  into  honest  ones.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  acts  of  a 
legislature  can  produce  confidence  where  it  is  not  deserved. 

.  J  believe  that  public  opinion  is  stronger  than  statutes,  and  that  that  can  be 
secured  and  retained  only  by  fair  and  honest  practices  and  absolute  frankness 
ifi  all  things.  And  I  believe  above  all  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  at  this  time, 
by  fair  dealing  toward  each  other  and  the  public,  to  win  the  confidence  of 
thoughtful  people,  to  the  end  that  our  business  shall  be  better  and  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been. 


A  FARMER  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 

The  editor  of  a  trade  journal  devoted  to  certain  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  received  a  letter  from  a  country  sul)scriber  a  few  days  ago, 
as  follows ; 

“Will  you  please  look  up  the  - -  Life  Insurance  Company 

(naming  one  of  the  large  New  York  companies  now  under  fire), 
and  let  me  know  if  it  is  all  right.” 

The  company  named  has  an  income  larger  than  some  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  governments,  and  its  president  receives  a  salary  greater  than 
the  entire  civil  lists  of  some  of  those  governments. 

The  idea  of  the  editor  of  the  trade  paper  “looking  up"  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  known  the  world  over,  which  lends  money  to 
governments,  in  the  mind  of  the  countryman  was  on  a  par  with  a 
request  for  information  concerning  a  dealer  in  the  market  district 
who  had  written  to  him  soliciting  consignments  of  eggs. 

PERSISTENCE  PERSONIFIED. 

-A  company  of  advertising  men  were  discussing  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  business,  what  combines  in  a  man  to  make  a  good  advertising 
solicitor,  etc.  One  was  a  Scotchman,  reputed  to  be  something  of  a 
wonder  in  the  business,  who,  in  his  illustrations,  conveyed  the  some¬ 
what  questionable  information  that  no  advertising  man  ever  met 
with  the  experience  of  the  life  insurance  agent  whom  he  cited. 

"They’re  made,  not  horn  like  the  poets,”  he  said  :  "and  yet  nae  doot 
a  good  deal  depends  on  temperament. 

■'Ye  ken  the  anid  ,^tory  o'  the  insurance  agent.  Me  called  seven¬ 
teen  times  on  a  man  to  get  him  to  insure,  and  the  eighteenth  time  the 
man  flung  him  oot,  an'  he  fell  doon  th’  stairs,  an'  he  just  pickit  him¬ 
self  oop,  an'  punched  his  hat  straight,  an’  dusted  his  coat,  an’  came 
smiling  oop  th'  stairs  to  th'  man  at  th’  top,  an'  saifl :  '.An'  noo,  jokin’ 

apart,  what  aboot  that  insurance?’  An'  he  got  it,  as  he  desairvcfl.” 

DON’T  BE  A  “ROLLING  STONE.” 

Is  it  best  for  a  solicitor  to  seek  a  new  connection  laecause  the 
agency  with  whom  he  has  been,  for  many  years,  working  for  a  certain 
company,  goes  out  of  business? 

An  agent  answers  as  follows:  “If  the  company  is  a  desirable  one, 
and  the  agent  has  a  good  record  in  its  ser\ice,  and  stands  well  with 
it,  1  would  not  advise  a  change.  I  might  not  like  the  methods  of 
another  general  agency  (piite  so  well  as  the  one  I  had  been  associated 
with,  but  the  prestige  of  a  good  clientage  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  stock  in  tiie  old  proverb,  “A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.” 

I  believe  in  sticking  pretty  close  to  a  compan\'  with  which  I  have 
made  a  good  record,  unless  there  comes  a  proposition  which  promises, 
very  strongly,  improvement  of  present  conditions  and  a  very,  very 
much  brighter  outlook. 

I  think  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  he  known  as  Mr.  So-and-So  of  the 
A  1  Life,  than  simply  as  “an  insurance  agent.” 

ONE  APPLICATION— TWO  POLICIES. 

An  enterprising  life  agent,  not  long  ago,  secured  a  policy  for  a 
large  amount  on  the  life  of  a  business  man  who  died  after  having  paid 
only  one  premium.  The  full  face  of  the  policy  was  promptly  j.iaid. 

In  the  course  of  settlement  of  the  claim  the  agent  got  acquainted 
with  the  attorney  of  the  deceased  man,  and  secured  him  for  a  good 
policy.  Meantime,  the  agent  wrote  simply  as  a  “flier,”  a  term  policy 
for  a  large  amount,  the  advantages  of  which  he  e.xplained  to  the 
lawyer  when  he  went  to  deliver  the  first  policy. 

He  presumed  that  the  lawyer  did  not  know  alrout  the  term  policy, 
offering,  as  it  did,  not  only  the  protection  afforded  by  other  life 
policies,  but  ensuring'  the  holder  the  ability  to  insure  in  the  future, 
and  that,  knowing  all  this,  he  would  like  to  take  out  .such  a  policy. 

The  lawyer  “caught  on.”  and  took  the  term  policy  in  addition  to 
the  one  he  applied  for  in  the  first  instance. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  GRAFT. 

A  letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  New  York  daily  paper  bearing  the 
above  title,  and  signed  by  Forrest  Morgan  of  Hartfoid,  sums  up  the 
life  insurance  companies’  side  regarding  legislative  action  as  follows’: 

May  I  have  permission  to  add — from  knowledge  a  decade  old,  but  hardly 
obsolete — that  I  believe  the  insurance  companies  to  be  among  the  least  of  the 
sinners  with  regard  to  initial  legislative  corruption?  I  say  nothing  of  municipal 
affairs,  where  their  interests  are  only  as  propertyholders,  and  where  they  are 
doubtless  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  large  owners;  I  speak  only  of 
general  legislation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  law  which  shall  add  to- 
the  running  profits  of  legitimate  insurance  companies,  and  I  do  not  remember 
any  such  law  ever  made  or  sought,  though  they  have  been  made  in  shoals  for 
illegitimate  ones  to  defraud  the  public — for  members  of  “Iron  Halls”  and 
“endowment  bond”  societies  to  pick  each  other’s  pockets  while  a  few  sharper 
scoundrels  picked  those  of  the  whole,  for  the  freeing  of  the  masses  of  rotten 
assessment  societies  from  public  accountability  or  from  the  obligation  of  carry¬ 
ing  funds  to  make  good  the  promises  on  which  they  have  lured  in  the  public, 
and  so  on.  But  the  possibilities  of  legislation  to  harm  not  only  the  general 
business  of  insurance,  but  the  direct  money  interests  of  policyholders,  are  in¬ 
finite,  and  the  actual  measures  to  harass  them  are  pretty  nearly  so.  Valued- 
policy  laws,  raising  the  price  of  fire  insurance  for  all  in  order  to  give  each  a 
gambler’s  chance  to  turn  indemnity  into  a  profitable  speculation;  laws  against 
making  suicide  a  ground  of  forfeiture,  equally  robbing  the  mass  of  honest, 
mediocre  people  to  make  the  family  oi  a  coward  (often  a  plunger  at  the  end 
of  his  rope)  immensely  rich  by  enabling  him  to  turn  the  mortality  chance  into 
a  certainty  against  the  remaining  policyholders;  demagogue  “nigger  laws,”  so 
styled,  to  prevent  charging  colored  men  more  than  white — exactly  like  for¬ 
bidding  a  bank  to  discount  a  negro  trader’s  note  at  a  higner  rate  than  a  white 
man’s;  special  sectional  protective  burdens  laid  on  far-off  companies,  to  dragoon 
people  into  patronizing  those  near  by;  thrifty  securing  of  costly  public  works 
by  loading  the  cost  upon  the  insurance  companies — the  beautiful  $3,300,000  Con¬ 
necticut  capitol  and  grounds  were  paid  for,  every  dollar,  by  a  special  insurance 
tax,  most  of  it  recharged  against  the  policyholders’  “dividends”  in  the  mutual 
companies;  “Insurance  Departments”  in  many  petty  States,  with  no  special  in¬ 
surance  interests  to  safeguard,  operated  as  political  plums  at  the  expense  of  the 
companies,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  making  or  threatening  constant 
“examinations”  which  are  merely  blackmailing  raids,  so  understood  by  both 
parties  and  often  bought  off  as  such — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  actual  assaults, 
on  the  broadest  scale,  upon  the  companies  as  large  moneyed  institutions.  If 
the  companies  called  down  these  “strikes”  upon  themselves,  they  were  singularly 
inept  in  warding  them  off.  As  to  injurious  measures  threatened  by  regularly 
organized  blackmailing  lobbies,  they  swarm  at  every  session,  or  used  to,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  old  order  has  changed.  In  a  word,  the  companies  want  no 
special  legislation,  and  could  not  profit  by  it;  the  strikers  wish  it  against  the 
companies  to  extort  ransom.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  latter  in  this  case  are  the 
ones  who  began  and  begin  the  game  of  corruption,  and  force  the  companies  to 
maintain  protective  lobbies? 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY. 

For  several  weeks  the  daily  press  ajid  the  insurance  organs  of  the  Uni'ed. 
States  have  been  crying  out  in  all  the  fury  of  virtuous  indignation  over  the  so- 
called  “revelations”  of  the  moral  and  financial  obliquity  shown  by  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  great  American  companies,  and  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of 
October  24  devotes  a  •  whole  column  to  the  “Insurance  Scandals.”  Having 
watched  the  stream  of  muddy  water  flow  by,  let  us  now  see  what  they  contain. 
The  great  charges  levied  against  the  accused  persons  are:  First,  making  money 
out  of  their  own  companies;  second,  nepotism;  third,  spending  large  sums  in 
“influencing”  legislation;  fourth,  drawing  excessive  salaries.  The  statements  as 
to  syndicates  certainly  made  a  considerable  impression  on  this  side,  but  a  study 
of  the  methods  by  which  large  loans  are  floated  on  the  London  market  by  rail¬ 
way  and  other  corporations  will  show  that  there  is  really  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  methods  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  That  members  of  the 
board  should,  as  private  investors,  invest  in  the  same  securities  as  the  com¬ 
panies  they  represent,  is  not  a  crime  so  far  as  we  know.  That  any  of  these 
gentlemen  should  have  made  large  sums  out  of  these  transactions,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  own  company,  is  undoubtedly  incorrect. 

That  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  “influencing”  legislation  by  all  kinds  of 
financial  institutions  has  long  been  an  open  secret  in  the  land  of  the  carpet-bag 
politician.  We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  large  commercial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  L'nited  States  that  has  not  its  accredited  representatives  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  therefore  the  insurance  companies  are  only  following  the  general 
practice.  The  cause  of  this  lobbying  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  very  hard  in  the 
United  States  to  get  a  successful  business  man,  or  any  man  of  independent 
means,  to  take  up  politics  for  the  honor  of  serving  his  country.  The  first  will 
say  his  time  is  worth  more  to  him  in  business  than  in  Congress,  and  the  second 
declines  to  accept  a  nomination  for  a  public  position  which  will  immediately 
expose  him  to  virulent  attacks  from  an  unbridled  and  indiscreet  press,  which 
will  ferret  out,  or  invent,  incidents  of  his  past  life  and  pillory  him  as  a  useless 
citizen,  bad  parent  and  dishonest  man — why?  Simply  because  he  belongs  to  thv 
other  side. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  professional  politician  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  he,  being  usually  without  means,  sells  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 
All  this  is  not  new.  We  in  this  country  have  passed  this  stage  and  a  similar 
phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  in  many  European  countries.  As  long  as  such 
a  condition  exists,  so  long  will  commercial  interests  have  to  combine  to  protect 
themselves  against  what  Mr.  McCall  justly  styles  “blackmailing  legislation.” 

The  charge  of  nepotism  is  a  very  dangerous  one  to  make,  as  it  can  often  be 
thrown  back  with  considerable  effect.  In  theory  it  is  bad,  but  alas,  between 
theory  and  practice  there  is  a  wide  divergence,  while,  as  to  the  excessive  sal¬ 
aries,  there  appears  to  be  more  jealousy  than  anything  else  displayed  over  the 
matter. 

Now,  what  is  the  proposed  remedy  to  all  this  state  of  things?  First  and  fore¬ 
most  comes  Federal  supervision.  There  is  not  the  slightest  -doubt  that  the 
present  faulty  system  of  State  control  of  insurance  companies  has  been  an  in¬ 
direct,  as  well  as  direct,  cause  of  many  abuses.  As  The  Telegraph  remarks, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  corrupt  politicians  have  for  years  fattened  on  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  a  system  of  State  supervision  under  which  every  in¬ 
surance  company  has  to  undergo  over  forty  separate  and  independent  annual 
examinations,  is  specially  favorable  to  blackmail  and  corruption.  The  real 
remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  American  public.  Let  them  select  honest  men 
to  represent  them  and  refuse  to  be  controlled  "by  “caucuses”  and  “wards.” 
But  that  millennium  appears  to  be  a  very  long  way  off.  We  think,  however, 
that  reformers  on  the  other  side  might  do  worse  than  study  the  working  of  our 
life  assurance  companies  act  of  1870. — The  London  Review. 


THE  EQUITABLE,  OF  LONDON. 

The  Equitable  has  always  conducted  its  business  in  the  quiet,  conservative  and 
irreproachable  manner  which  obtains  in  some  of  our  ancient  institutions,  and 
for  securing  new  business  has  relied  on  the  fact  that  it  occupies  a  situation  in 
the  center  of  London,  facing  the  Mansion  House,  with  big  brass  plate  and  name 
engraved  thereon. — The  Review,  I,ondon. 
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FALLACIES  OF  THE  HOUR.* 

By  a.  Williams. 

I.  THAT  PREMIUMS  CAN  BE  CUT  IN  TWO. 

The  gambler  stakes  his  money  hoping  to  recover  much  more  than 
he  ventures,  and  multitudes  of  men  would  insure  their  lives  if  they 
could  get  policies  at  bargain-counter  prices.  But,  as  a  rule,  men 
expect  to  give  an  equivalent  for  what  they  acquire.  The  Smiths  in¬ 
vite  the  Browns  to  dinner  because  they  have  been  guests  at  the 
Brown  ball,  and  the  Robinsons  send  a  wedding  present  to  Miss 
Jones  because  they  have  taken  a  cruise  on  her  father’s  yacht. 

A  life  insurance  company  is  a  business  organization,  and  every 
properly  managed  company  must  secure  an  adequate  premium  for 
every  risk  assumed. 

Insurance  Must  Insure. 

Multitudes  of  assessment  companies  have  been  ruined  because 
they  have  tried  to  grant  insurance  at  less  than  cost,  and  many  regu¬ 
lar  companies  have  failed  because  they  have  charged  inadequate 
rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  companies  that  have  charged 
standard  rates  (except  a  few  that  have  been  grossly  mismanaged) 
have  ever  failed — and  there  are  companies  in  existence  that  have 
been  in  business  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  in  cutting  down  premiums  we  must 
make  haste  slowly. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  safety  is  the  consideration  of  first  im¬ 
portance;  and  yet,  sometimes  we  hear  a  man  say:  “I  shall  take  no 
insurance  until  the  premiums  now  charged  are  cut  in  half,”  and  re¬ 
cently  a  New  York  paper  announced  that  “the  man  trying  to  save  a 
little  money  for  his  family  in  case  of  need  is  paying  four  times  the 
premium  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  company  secure.” 
Such  exaggeration  is  grossly  misleading. 

Could  the  Companies  Survive  a  Fifty  Per  Cent  Cut. 

To  understand  this  proposition  we  must  first  note  a  few  general 
considerations:  (i)  The  whole  trend  of  public  sentiment  to-day  is 
in  the  direction  of  conservatism,  and  it  will  not  be  conservative  to 
cut  down  premiums  at  all,  unless  large  savings  in  administration  can 
be  effected.  And  the  saving  must  come  first;  the  cutting  down 
afterwards.  (2)  Men  who  have  families  dependent  on  them  cannot 
do  without  insurance,  and  it  is  better  to  pay  a  full  price  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  relying  on  insurance  that  does  not  insure — on  protection 
that  does  not  protect.  (3)  The  companies  have  not  been  open  to 
criticism  because  premiums  have  been  too  high,  but  because  the 
return  premiums  (called  “dividends”)  have  been  too  small.  But 
even  here  much  of  the  criticism  has  been  due  to  misapprehension. 

If,  in  the  main,  policyholders  have  been  satisfied  in  the  past,  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  now,  for  the  actual  cost  of  life  insurance  has 
increased;  first,  because  the  companies  earn  a  lower  rate  of  interest; 
second,  because  taxes  have  increased  enormously  (and  these  taxes 
must  be  paid  by  the  policyholders),  and  third,  because  the  face  value 
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of  the  modern  policy  does  not  represent  all  that  the  company  returns. 
The  company  now  extends  to  its  policyholders  a  great  number  of 
expensive  benefits  that  were  not  formerly  granted;  and  yet  there  is 
no  increase  in  the  charge — the  premium  remains  the  same. 

If  a  large  saving  from  economy  in  management  can  be  guaranteed 
it  will  be  safe  to  reduce  premiums  to  some  extent;  but  if  all  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  country  should  attempt  to  cut  their  premiums  in  half 
it  would  be  an  act  of  hari-kari;  all  would  fail,  and  in  a  few  years 
not  a  single  company  would  be  left  in  the  land. 

To  What  Extent  Can  Premiums  Be  Cut  Down. 

To  judge  of  this  question  intelligently,  we  must  understand  clearly 
the  basis  upon  which  life  insurance  charges  are  made. 

The  policyholder  pays  what  is  called  a  “gross”  premium,  which 
consists  of  two  parts;  the  “pure”  premium  (popularly  known  as  the 
“net”  premium),  and  the  “loading.”  In  theory,  the  pure  premium 
is  the  exact  cost  to  the  company  of  the  risk  assumed.  That  is  to 
say,  if  a  company  could  carry  on  its  business  without  expense,  the 
pure  premium  would  be  sufficient;  but  as  no  company  could  possibly 
conduct  its  business  without  expense,  a  moderate  percentage,  called 
the  loading,  is  added  to  the  pure  premium;  and  when  this  loading 
has  been  added  we  have  the  gross  premium  which'  the  policyholder 
must  pay. 

The  pure  premium  can  be  easily  determined;  it  is  based  on  a  mor¬ 
tality  table  and  an  interest  table.  The  mortality  table  indicates 
roughly  the  rate  at  which  policyholders  will  die.  and  the  interest 
table  is  used  to  compute  the  amount  of  interest  which  the  premiums 
will  earn.  Most  of  the  premiums  now  charged  in  this  country  are 
based  on  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  which  has 
proved  a  substantially  accurate  guide.  Most  of  the  companies  now 
assume  that  3  per  cent  interest  will  be  earned  on  investments.  It 
might  be  safe  to  assume  a  higher  rate  if  the  companies  were  dealing 
with  present  conditions  only,  for  most  of  them  are  earning  upwards 
of  four  per  cent;  but  many  life  insurance  contracts  will  extend  far 
into  the  future;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  conservative  in  adopting 
a  rate  which  must  be  adequate  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  come. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  pure  premium  is  computed  on  a  fair 
basis  (and  no  competent  judges  in  these  times  will  contend  that  this 
basis  is  overconservative),  it  follows  that  there  would  be  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  attempting  to  cut  into  the  pure  premium.  It  is  true  that 
every  properly  managed  company  must  seek  to  select  its  business  so 
as  to  keep  its  actual  death  rate  below  the  rate  assumed,  and  it  may 
also  hope  to  realize  a  little  interest  over  and  above  the  3  per  cent 
assumed — at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  But  such  savings  are  not 
certain.  If  realized  they  may  be  returned  in  dividends  later  on,  but 
they  cannot  be  used  in  advance.  If  any  reduction  is  to  be  made, 
therefore,  it  must  come  out  of  the  loading.  But  the  loading  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  gross  premium.  There  are  some  policies  on 
which  the  loading  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent  over  a  pure  3  per 
cent  premium;  and  there  are  few  cases  where  the  loading  is  more 
than  a  third  of  the  pure  premium.  Now,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  off  the  entire  loading.  Hence, 
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the  only  .saving  that  can  be  made  is  in  a  part,  and  that  a  small  part, 
of  the  loading.  .And  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  subject  will 
show  that  while  some  small  reduction  may  be  possible  if  the  business 
is  conducted  with  greater  economy  than  ever  before,  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  reduction  whatsoever  is  really  necessary. 

Would  the  Maintenance  of  Present  R.\tes  Be  a  Real  Hardship. 

iMany  disinterested  actuaries  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates 
charged  to-day  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  reduction  in  cost 
should  come  to  the  policyholder  altogether  through  an  increase  in 
the  return  premium,  or  dividend. 

The  life  insurance  business  is  unique.  In  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  the  company  is  simply  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  policyholders  who  insure  one  another. 

The  assets  of  the  company  are  made  up  of  the  premiums  paid  by 
the  policyholders.  The  e.xpenses  are  paid,  in  the  end,  by  the  i)olicy- 
holders.  They  must  pay  for  the  risks  assumed,  and  should  ulti¬ 
mately  receive  the  savings  and  profits  realized.  Thus,  the  policy¬ 
holders  are  seen  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  partners  in  a  business  en¬ 
terprise  (although  that  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  their  legal  status). 
This  being  so,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  each  partner  con¬ 
tributes  a  trifle  more  or  a  tritle  less  than  the  correct  amount,  pro¬ 
vided  each  one  contributes  enough.  If  a  man  pays  a  little  more  than 
is  necessary,  the  excess  may  be  returned  to  him  in  dividends;  but  if 
the  payment  is  inadequate,  there  is  no  redress,  and  ultimately  the 
strength  of  the  company  will  be  impaired.  .Ml  this  goes  to  show 
that  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  paying  a  manifestly  adetiuate 
premium.  The  minute  additional  contribution  from  each  policy¬ 
holder  will  not  be  a  heavy  burden,  but  thousands  of  such  small  con¬ 
tributions  added  together  will  create  a  fund  of  substantial  propor¬ 
tions.  .^nd  such  a  fund  may  be  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to 
each  policyholder.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  earn  interest;  in  the 
second  place,  its  amount  may  be  increased  by  appreciation  in  values; 
in  the  third  place,  it  may  save  the  company  from  serious  losses 
during  periods  of  financial  disturbance.  Indeed,  it  may  place  the 
company  in  a  position  where,  instead  of  sacrificing  valuable  invest¬ 
ments,  it  may  secure  bargains  at  bottom  prices. 

This  phase  of  the  question,  then,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph; 

The  real  evil  is  not  that  premiums  are  too  high,  but  that  the 
business  has  been  so  conducted  that  the  dividend  returns  have  been 
less  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  more  scrupulous  economy  had 
been  exercised.  Now.  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  to 'imperil  the 
whole  fabric  of  life  insurance  by  cutting  down  premiums  to,  or  be¬ 
yond,  the  danger  point,  but  by  conducting  the  business  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  policyholder  shall  be  reduced  by 
larger  dividends. 

American  Companies  Ch.arge  Less  than  European  Companies. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  rates  of  .American  companies 
are  high,  and  those  of  foreign  companies  moderate.  The  contrary 
IS  true.  For  example,  at  age  thirty-five  the  highest  standard  rate 
for  an  ordinary  life  policy  in  the  case  of  an  .American  company  is 
$28.11  per  thousand.  In  the  London  Ifife  the  rate  is  $,U-25:  in  the 
Gotha  of  Germany,  $29.60.  and  in  L’Assurance  Generales  of  France. 
$,30,70.  These  are  all  old  companies,  and  there  is  nothing  experi¬ 
mental  about  their  business. 

Should  Insurance  be  FIschewed  Until  I’re.miu.ms  .\re  Reduced. 

If  a  man  needs  insurance  he  needs  it  now.  If  he  delays  he  may 
leave  his  family  destitute.  If  he  pays  a  little  more  than  is  necessary 
he  will  get  it  back  in  dividends  if  the  business  is  managed  faithfully 
—and  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be  managed. 

A'ou  may  sit  a  long  time  by  the  river  waiting  for  the  water  to  run 
by,  or  you  can  exercise  a  little  horse  sense  and  cross  by  the  bridge. 

AMu  can  wait  for  your  insurance  until  ju'emiums  are  cut  in  two. 
but  if  you  do,  the  chances  are  that  your  family  will  go  to  the  jioor- 
house  or  live  on  the  charity  of  wealthy  relations. 


Men  in  their  graves  are  there  to  stay.  There  is  no  return  from  the 
dead  to  correct  mistakes  or  to  do  a  little  more  for  the  family.  Insur¬ 
ance  must  be  attended  to  in  life.— “Life  Insurance  Sayings.” 


TEAMING  AND  OTHER  METHODS  OF  WORK. 

By  a  Western  Agent. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  solicitor  of  considerable  ability  who 
allowed  himself  to  become  something  of  a  crank  on  dietetics.  About 
ten  years  ago  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  stomach  trouble,  and  while 
■doctoring  for  it  he  developed  the  notion  that  stimulants  were  not 
good  for  him.  He  did  not  use  anything  in  the  alcoholic  line,  but  j 

he  did  drink  tea  and  coffee  in  moderation.  However,  proceeding  on  / 
the  theory  that  the  beverages  interfered  with  his  digestion,  he  gave  i 

them  up,  and  drank  nothing  but  boiled  water  for  ten  years.  He  m 

enlarged  his  dietetic  study  somewhat,  and  by  eating  according  to  ■ 

system  for  a  few  years  he  felt  that  he  generated  more  physical  ■ 

strength.  But  as  time  went  by  he  gradually  began  to  lose  momen-  I 

turn,  and  he  finally  had  to  consider  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  did  J 

not  care  much  for  this  world  and  its  activities.  He  was  even  in  a  I 

worse  predicament  than  the  school  boy  who  said  that  he  did  not  care  % 

whether  school  kept  or  not  so  that  the  big  girls  came.  He  was  not  » 

necessarily  tired  of  life  or  of  his  work,  but  his  interest  in  things  was  j 

feeble  and  spasmodic,  and  he  could  not  apply  himsdf  continuously 
and  energetically.  At  this  stage  he  ran  across  a  statement  to  the  ^ 

effect  that  writers  sometimes  stimulate  their  thoughts  by  drinking 
tea  and  coffee,  and  he  wondered  if  a  mild  stimulant  might  not  im-  ^ 

prove  his  soliciting.  He  decided  to  try  it,  and  the  experiment  ; 

proved  that  in  his  case  coffee,  moderately  and  discreetly  used,  would  ; 

produce  applications.  Fie  also  revised  his  dietetic  scheme,  removed  ■ 

a  number  of  prohibitions  and  abolished  a  few  dozen  of  petty  re-  ^ 

straints  upon  himself.  He  then  noticed  that  he  had  more  attention 
to  give  to  soliciting  life  insurance,  and  when  he  interviewed  a  pros-  * 

pect  he  could  put  more  spirit  into  his  exposition. 

I  mention  the  experience  of  this  solicitor  simply  because  it  demon-  1 
strates  that  health  may  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost.  The  man 
who  adopts  ten  thousand  small  precautions  to  preserve  his  life  ulti-  i 

mately  discovers  that  life  is  not  worth  having  on  such  terms.  The  , 

narrative  further  illustrates  that  a  small  thing  or  a  number  of  small  | 

things  will  keep  a  man  at  a  standstill,  or  they  may  help  him  forward  ^ 

with  more  than  ordinary  rapidity.  I  doubt  if  many  solicitors  ab-  ^ 

stain  from  tea  or  coffee,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  mild  stimu-  4 

lants  would  increase  the  soliciting  powers  of  many  persons,  but  if  j 

there  is  a  solicitor  who  does  not  drink  these  beverages,  I  suggest  jf 

that  he  try  their  effect  occasionally.  * 

I  have  introduced  my  article  in  this  way  because  it  illustrates  the  » 

effect  of  a  little  thing,  and  I  propose  to  recite  a  number  of  small  j 

devices  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  applications  for  in-  ; 

surancc.  F'irst,  I  will  speak  of  team  work,  and,  while  I  suppose  ^ 

every  solicitor  understands  what  I  mean  by  it,  I  will  say  that  I  have  || 

in  mind  the  united  efforts  of  two  solicitors  upon  the  same  prospects.  ; 

I  must  relate  a  practical  example  of  it  which  ■was  described  to  me  ' 
by  an  agent  who  had  developed  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  He  1 

said:  "When  J  was  a  boy  my  parents  gave  me  slight  tasks  to  per-  ^ 

form,  but  they  involved  only  physical  labor.  I  never  could  get  my-  ^ 

self  to  work  alone.  I  would  not  even  hull  w'alnuts  or  go  fishing  j 

unless  I  had  company.  I  could  do  the  most  distasteful  work  if  I  had  i 

someone  to  assist  me,  but  I  could  do  nothing  by  myself.  This  dis-  j 

position  grew'  upon  me  as  I  advanced  tow'ard  manhood,  and  I  have  | 

the  impression  that  I  should  have  been  utterly  worthless  if  I  had  not 
had  a  taste  for  intellectual  inirsuits.  I  liked  to  study,  and  I  could  ) 
manage  to  do  that  without  society.  When  I  had  completed  my  edu¬ 
cation  and  was  considering  what  I  might  do  for  self-support,  I  acci-  ' 
dentally  discovered  that  I  could  solicit.  It  was  a  gift  to  me  rather 
than  a  talent.  I  certainly  did  not  have  to  learn  it,  and  I  put  but  little 
.study  into  it.  I  thought  I  saw  a  comparatively  easy  way  to  a  com¬ 
petence,  if  not  a  fortune,  and  so  I  entered  life  insurance.  But  in 
time  I  noticed  that  my  ability  to  write  applications  did  not  increase. 

I  attained  to  a  fair  income  w'ithout  appreciable  effort,  worked  or  ' 
idled  as  I  chose,  but  my  record  did  not  grow  larger.  Presently  I 
became  dissatisfied  with  mediocrity,  and  decided  that  I  would  do 
some  real  work.  But  it  was  easier  to  decide  than  to  execute.  I 
failed  repeatedly  to  apply  myself  more  intelligently  or  more  per¬ 
sistently,  and  I  worked  out  some  wonderful  theories  concerning  my 
psychological  make-up.  After  years  of  floundering  without  appre¬ 
ciable  progress,  it  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  the  isolation  inci- 
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dent  to  my  work  might  be  responsible  for  the  small  quantity  of  it. 

1  recalled  that  I  was  almost  incapable  of  physical  exertion  when 
alone,  and  I  thought  this  might  have  an  influence  upon  my  solicit¬ 
ing.  I  decided  to  try  teaming  with  an  agent  who  should  be  almost 
the  opposite  of  me  in  everything.  I  had  no  extravagant  habits 
which  consumed  my  income,  and  I  could  afford  to  employ  an 
assistant  on  a  salary  for  a  few  months,  or  until  such  time  as  I  could 
test  the  experiment.  I  selected  a  man  who  had  what  we  call  practi-  - 
cal  qualities.  He  was  not  a  thinker,  a  dreamer  or  a  speculator.  He 
cared  nothing  about  causes  or  theories,  but  was  interested  solely  in 
results.  When  I  told  him  what  I  wanted  him  to  do  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  best  suited  his  temperament,  and  lost 
no  time  in  pernicious  speculation.  The  duty  of  finding,  investi¬ 
gating  and  developing  prospects,  I  threw  entirely  upon  him.  He 
reported  hopeful  cases  to  me,  made  engagements  for  me.  and  fre¬ 
quently  went  with  me  to  introduce  me  as  his  chief.  I  often  found  it 
advisable  to  have  him  assist  me  in  an  interview,  and  his  tact  and  self- 
control  were  such  that  he  never  introduced  any  irrelevant  arguments, 
illustrations  or  facts.  In  following  this  method  of  team  work  I 
learned  that  I  had  a  very  powerful  gift  for  bringing  men  to  a  de¬ 
cision  when  once  they  had  had  insurance  brought  to  their  attention. 

I  had  great  force,  and  could  write  applications  with  ease  when  the 
applicants  were  in  a  receptive  mood,  but  I  simply  had  no  patience  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  finding  and  preparing  material  to  work 
upon.  When  I  began  to  team  in  the  manner  I  have  described  my 
record  began  to  go  forward  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  my  assistant  relieved  me  of  a  world  of  loneliness  and 
depression.” 

A  man  must  have  some  kind  of  a  stimulus  before  he  will  act.  By 
stimulus  I  do  not  now  mean  any  kind  of  drug  or  liquid  stimulant, 
but  he  must  have  a  mood  or  a  state  of  mind  that  will  impel  him  to 
activity.  The  man  who  naturally  or  through  habit  requires  a  strong 
stimulus  will  not  get  along  with  a  slight  stimulus.  For  this  reason 
preachers  and  public  speakers  are  not  often  good  conversationalists. 
They  become  accustomed  to  talking  to  large  numbers  of  men.  and 
one  man  proves  to  be  such  a  slight  stimulus  that  he  does  not  in¬ 
duce  a  flow  of  ideas.  The  solicitor  whom  I  have  just  mentioned 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  energy,  but  he  naturally  required  a 
strong  stimulus.  Searching  for  prospects  was  a  feature  of  his  call¬ 
ing  that  did  not  in  the  least  arouse  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  de¬ 
pressed  him,  and  he  wasted  a  greater  part  of  his  time  because  he  did 
not  have  an  appropriate  stimulus.  He  did  not  have  the  right  combi¬ 
nation  of  qualities  for  work  by  himself,  and  he  would  have  been 
commonplace  all  his  life  if  he  had  not  employed  an  assistant.  The 
solicitor  who  is  an  expert  at  closing  applications  ought  to  devise 
a  method  that  will  enable  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  that  aspect 
of  his  work. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  effect  of  teaming  upon  the  average  pros¬ 
pect.  It  is  a  law  of  the  mind  that  when  the  attention  is  once  turned 
in  a  certain  direction  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  it.  If  I  enter  upon 
an  argument  I  find  it  hard  to  desist  even  when  I  make  a  positive 
effort  to  do  so.  If  an  unpleasant  mood  comes  over  me  I  have  to 
struggle  to  throw  it  off  even  when  I  am  aware  that  it  is  doing  me 
great  practical  injury.  If  a  prospect  consents  to  consider  insurance 
and  grants  an  interview  to  the  solicitor  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  dismiss  the  matter  and  leave  it  where  it  was.  If  his  wife 
wants  him  to  take  insurance,  his  business  partner  approves  of  it,  and 
two  solicitors  are  holding  it  up  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  family  and 
society  he  is  almost  as  helpless  as  he  would  be  if  four  persons  tied 
up  his  body  with  ropes.  The  law  of  it  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
"If  two  or  three  persons  attack  a  man’s  organs  of  sense  and  impor¬ 
tune  him  to  do  a  thing  he  can  hardly  resist.  The  weight  of  numbers 
is  against  bim.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  get  the  maximum  of  re¬ 
sults  a  solicitor  should  take  advantage  of  mental  laws.  He  should 
not  fetter  himself  with  a  thousand  petty  prohibitions  or  refuse  the 
aid  of  mild  and  harmless  stimulants.  If  there  is  anything  lacking  m 
his  psychological  machinery  he  should  supplement  it  with  the  powers 
of  an  assistant.  If  he  encounters  a  stubborn  prospect,  he  should 
bring  a  number  of  additional  forces  to  hear  upon  him.  By  working 
in  harmony  with  his  own  constitution  and  that  of  his  fellows  he  will 
develop  his  ability  to  the  maximum. 


NO  TIME  FOR  TEMPORIZING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Spectator.] 

In  the  interests  of  one  of  the  ,greatest  and  grandest  schemes  of  this 
modern  age,  I  feel  constrained  to  speak  for  myself  and  fellow  co¬ 
workers.  What  is  being  suffered  by  the  advance  guard,  by  those  in 
the  field,  who  have  so  earnestly  and  so  faithfully  carried  the  gospel 
of  life  insurance  to  the  millions  who  need  protection,  should  be,  must 
be,  listened  to.  Wrongs  should  be  quickly  righted,  and  methods 
that  have  caused  all  this  needless  suffering  must  be  abandoned  to 
appear  no  more  forever.  W'hat  a  pity,  what  a  sad  commentary  011 
the  judgmeiit  of  supposedly  sane  men  that  they  should  so  forget 
themselves  in  their  selfishness  and  heartless  ambitions  as  to  indulge 
in  methods  and  engage  in  practices  that  have  caused  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing  and  brought  into  disrepute  one  of  the  grandest  schemes  for 
minimizing  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  life  and  softening 
the  regrets  and  griefs  of  death  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

’Tis  idle  and  sinful  to  temporize  with  the  situation  longer.  The 
right  thing  should  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  The  demands  of  all 
intelligent  minds  everywhere  are  that  this  selfishness  and  avarice 
shall  be  checked,  and  men  with  reason  and  a  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  placed  in  command.  The  legislative  investigations 
should  be  pushed  with  vigor  to  a  conclusion,  that  results  may  be 
known,  evils  remedied,  and  allow  this  great  work  of  life  insurance, 
of  protection  and  investment,  to  go  on  in  a  normal  way,  extending 
its  benefits  to  mankind.  The  days  of  high  pressure  and  unwarranted 
ambition  for  volume  have  ended.  Those  who  lost  their  heads  in 
this  mad  rush  for  millions  must  accept  the  nemesis  of  their  own 
folly,  and  either  change  their  methods  or  step  down  and  out  to 
make  room  for  those  who  can  see  their  duty  and  soberly  and  wisely, 
discharge  it. 

’Tis  needless  to  temporize  further  with  these  methods  that  have 
stood  out  so  prominently  for  years  as  breakers  on  which  life  in¬ 
surance  would  surely  be  wrecked  if  the  pilots  did  not  change  their 
course  and  move  safely  towards  and  into  the  waters  of  safety.  The 
principles  of  life  insurance,  as  now  established,  are  correct  beyond 
question,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  those  principles  guided 
with  good  business  judgment  and  ortbodo.x  honesty  to  make  it  tbe 
great  benefaction  of  a  solicitous  and  largely  dependent  world.  Shall 
we  have  this,  shall  the  millions  who  need  its  protection  and  desire 
its  benefits  have  their  doubts  and  fears  removed;  tbe  thousands  of 
toiling,  anxious  workers  in  the  field  be  restored  to  the  confidence 
of  their  patrons,  that  this  great  work  may  move  steadily  forward? 
There  is  a  way  to  do  all  this  and  do  it  quickly.  We  ask  again: 
Shall  it  be  done?  Shall  it  be  done  quickly?  Majority. 


ENLARGING  AN  ESTATE. 

A  certain  life  agent  relates  the  following  concerning  a  man  who 
saw  no  need  for  life  insurance,  as  he  could  "invest  his  money  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage,”  and  as  the  income  from  his  property  would  enable 
his  wife  to  "live,”  should  he  pass  away. 

The  man  was  so  positive  and  so  disinclined  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  started  out  to  learn  all  the  particulars  about  the  man  s 
investments  and  the  income  therefrom.  As  he  lived  in  a  small 
country  town,  and  as  all  of  his  investments  are  in  real  estate,  the 
agent  experienced  little  difficulty  in  finding  out  all  about  it. 

To  begin  with,  if  the  man  .should  die,  his  current  earnings  would 
cease.  His  wife  would  have  the  home  place,  which  is  free  and  clear. 
The ‘total  income  from  rents  is  somewhere  about  $58  or  $60  per 
month.  Out  of  that  would  have  to  come  cost  of  repairs,  taxes,  fire 
insurance,  etc.  There'  are  two  or  three  small  mortgages  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1000,  presumably  at  five  per  cent.  Then  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  which  produces  no  income,  but  much  of  which 
has  wood,  which  could,  of  course,  be  sold. 

Thus  the  widow’s  total  income,  at  a  most  liberal  estimate,  would 
not  be  more  than  $100  a  month,  less  expenses  of  keeping  up  the 
cstcitc 

By  a  small  annual  outlay  this  man.  by  "a  stroke  of  the  pen.  could 
add  any  where  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  to  his  estate,  which  would  be 
paid  in  cash  to  his  widow,  which  would  alter  her  situation  very  ma¬ 
terially. 
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DIVIDEND  OPTIONS 

A  policyholder  having  a  deferred  dividend  contract  is  offered  at 
the  expiration  of  the  dividend  period  a  variety  of  options  of  settle¬ 
ment,  from  which  he  may  choose  that  one  most  satisfactory  to  him¬ 
self  without  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  company.  Among  these 
options  may  be  mentioned  first,  the  withdrawal  of  the  dividend  in 
cash,  or  its  application  to  the  purchase  of  paid-up  insurance  or  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity,  anj'  one  of  which;  in  the  case  of  life  policies, 
involves  the  continuance  of  the  original  contract.  Or  he  may  dis¬ 
continue  the  policy  and  take  the  entire  value,  consisting  of  the  reserve 
and  surplus  in  cash,  or  use  it  to  purchase  an  annuity  or  buy  paid-up 
insurance  with  it.  There  are  a  number  of  additional  options  offered 
by  some  companies  made  up  of  varying  combinations  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  no  matter  which  one  is  chosen  the  insured  himself  is 
allowed  to  determine  the  one  which  best  suits  him. 

Holders  of  annual  dividend  policies  also  have  a  choice  of  options  in 
applying  the  share  of  surplus  annually  ^allotted  to  them.  They  can 
draw  the  amount  in  cash  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  use 
it  to  reduce  the  premium  then  due.  The  face  of  the  policy  may  be 
increased  by  using  the  dividend  in  the  purchase  of  additional  in¬ 
surance  which  is  at  once  paid-up.  and  in  most  cases  also  participates 
in  future  dividends,  or  they  can  leave  the  cash  dividend  with  the 
company  to  accumulate  at  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  by  it. 
Some  companies  allow  the  dividend  to  be  itsed  to  increase  the  reserve, 
so  that  when  that  item  amounts  to  the  face  of  the  policy  it  is  payable 
as  an  endowunent,  while  another  variation  of  this  practice  is  to  so 
increase  the  reserve  as  to  make  the  policy  paid-up  when  the  reserve 
amounts  to  the  single  premium  at  attained  age. 

ARE  LIFE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  TOO  HIGH? 

Rufus  W.  AVeeks,  actuary  of  the  New  York  Life,  in  an  article  in  The 
Inclependent  bearing  the  above  title,  says  in  part: 

In  fixing  the  premium  rates  to  be  charged  for  life  insurance,  three 
assumptions  must  be  made  for  the  future:  First,  the  rate  of  mortality 
to  be  expected:  second,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  expected;  and,  third, 
the  rates  of  expense  to  be  expected. 

1.  In  regard  to  rate  of  mortality. 

The  table  generally  assumed  in  this  country  for  calculating  premiums 
is  the  American  Table  of  Mortality.  In  the  early  years  of  existence  of 
insurance  the  actual  mortality  is  not  so  high  as  that  called  for  by  this 
table;  this  saving  being  due  to  the  selection  exercised  by  means  of 
medical  examinations  and  inspections  at  the  time  when  the  insured  are 
accepted.  This  favorable  effect,  however,  wears  away  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  being  practically  reduced  to  a  small  constant  at  the  end  of 
five  years  from  the  time  the  lives  enter  the  company. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  mortality  will  be  among 
insured  lives  of  five  years  or  more  standing  in  the  quarter  century  or 
half  century  to  come.  So  much  as  this,  however,  we  do  know — that  there 
has  been  no  improvement  in  this  respect  during  the  last  thirty  years;  that 
is  to  say,  that  lives  in  the  insurance  companies  which  have  been  in¬ 
sured  more  than  five  years  show  now  as  high  rates  of  mortality  as  cor¬ 
responding  lives  showed  thirty  years  ago.  This  may  be  considered  a 
singular  fact  in  view  of  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  medical 
and  surgical  science,  the  supposed  better  quality  of  food  and  more 
hygienic  habits  of  living.  Adult  deaths  from  consumption  and  from 
acute  fevers  have  decreased,  but  this  decrease  has  been  made  up  by  an 
increase  in  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart,  and  from 
suicide.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  tension  of  life  for  the 
adult  male  is  greater  and  more  perilous  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  neutralize  the  benefit  that  has  come 
from  greater  scientific  knowledge.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  companies  experience  as  high  a  mortality  now  as  they 
did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  could  not  safely  count  upon  any  lower 
mortality  in  the  future. 

The  ultimate  mortality — that  after  the  effects  of  selection  have  worn 
off — probably  averages  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  American  table  in  the 
companies  taken  at  large,  and  since  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
changes  may  occur  in  the  future  which  will  increase  the  mortality 
above  the  present  experience,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  .a  life  insurance 
company  to  assume  any  ultimate  mortality  scale  lower  than  that  of  the 
American  table.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  safe  to  expect  that  the  new 
lives  insured  in  the  future  will,  like  those  in  the  past,  show  a  materially 
lower  mortality  than  that  of  the  American  table  during  the  first  five 
years  of  insurance,  and  we  may  properly  assume  that  the  average  rates 
of  mortality  for  the  first  five  years’  standing  of  the  risks  will  he  three- 
fourths  of  the  rates  called  for  by  the  American  table. 

2.  As  to  the  rate  of  inteiest. 

American  companies  are  at  present  divided  in  their  assumption  as  to 
future  rate  of  interest  between  .3  and  3%  per  cent.  There  is  no  science 
which  will  enable  us  to  foretell  what  the  course  of  the  rate  of  interest 
is  to  be.  Immense  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  the  world’s  business,  and  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  these  changes  will 
produce  a  marked  and  permanent  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest  re¬ 
ceivable  as  otherwise.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  not  safe  to  assume  for 
a  long  period  of  years  to  come  that  a  life  insurance  company,  restricted 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  range  of  its  investments,  can  count  with  con¬ 
fidence  upon  more  than  3  per  cent  interest. 


3.  As  to  rates  of  expense. 

The  expense,  of  course,  must  always  be  higher  in  the  first  year  of 
insurance  than  in  subsequent  years.  The  time  will  never  come  when 
men  will  of  their  own  accord  offer  themselves  for  life  insurance.  It  is 
not  in  normal  human  nature  that  they  should  do  so,  for  the  pressure  of 
the  daily  call  for  the  daily  income  will  always  be  stronger  than  any  in¬ 
ternal  call  to  provide  for  the  disaster  of  premature  death.  The  healthy 
minded  man  is  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  life,  and  he  instinctively 
puts  from  him  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  death.  This  is  as  it 
should  lie,  from  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  points  of  view.  It  is  the 
business  of  life  insurance  through  its  machinery  of  propaganda — agents, 
and  the  tools  which  they  use — to  make  the  vivid  appeal  to  man  which 
nature  refuses  to  make,  and  this  kind  of  work  cannot  be  done  except  at 
considerable  expense.  After  people  are  once  insured,  of  course  their 
policies  can  be  taken  care  of  at  a  much  lower  annual  expense.  »  ♦  * 

The  premium  to  be  charged  is  made  up  of  two  elements — the  net  pre¬ 
mium  and  the  loading.  The  net  premium  is  based  simply  upon  the  two 
assumptions  of  mortality  and  interest,  and  makes  no  provision  for  ex¬ 
penses,  and,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  safe,  the  loading  ought  to  include, 
besides  the  distinct  provision  for  expenses,  some  further  addition  for 
contingencies  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  losses  on  investments  or  un¬ 
expectedly  high  mortality.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  make  our  loading 
on  the  basis  which  would  give  us  65  per  cent  of  the  first  premium  and  15 
per  cent  of  the  renewal  premiums,  we  should  not  be  making  it  any  too 
high  for  perfect  safety. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  calculate  the  life  insurance  premium  upon  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  assumptions.  Of  course,  life  insurance  is  issued 
upon  many  different  plans — the  three  principal  being  the  ordinary  life,  on 
which  the  insurance  is  payable  at  death  only  and  the  premiums  are  pay¬ 
able  until  death  occurs;  the  twenty-payment  life,  on  which  the  insurance 
is  payable  at  death  only,  and  the  premiums  are  payable  for  twenty  years 
only,  and  the  twenty-year  endowment,  on  which  the  insurance  is  payable 
at  death  or  twenty  years  after  issue,  if  the  insured  is  then  living. 

As  representing  an  average  of  all  the  different  plans  and  ages,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  twenty-payment  life,  issued  at  the  age  of  forty.  A 
slight  element  not  included  above  should  be  tfrought  into  the  calculation 
of  the  premium  for  this  case.  After  the  premiums  for  the  twenty  years 
have  been  paid  in  full,  the  policy  may  still  remain  in  force  for  many  years 
later,  and  it  should  in  those  years  make  some  small  contribution  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  company  from  year  to  year.  We  will  assume 
that  this  contribution  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  thousand  dollars 
insured. 

The  process  of  calculating  a  premium  upon  the  above  assumptions  is 
not  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  set 
forth  at  length  here.  Any  person  conversant  with  life  insurance  mathe¬ 
matics  can  test  the  accuracy  of  the  result  now  offered.  That  result  Is 
that  the  twenty-payment  life  premium  at  the  age  of  forty,  calculated 
upon  the  foregoing  basis,  which  is  no  more  liberal  than  safety  requires, 
is  $40.39.  *  *  * 

In  the  actual  experience  of  most  companies  the  premiums  charged 
have  proved  more  than  sufficient  (though  this  could  not  safely  have 
been  presumed  on):  and  “surplus”  has  resulted  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  available  for  returns  to  the  policyholders  under  the  title  of  divi¬ 
dends.  Thus  the  margin  in  the  premium  which  was  prospectively  a 
provision  for  the  safety  of  the  policies,  appears  retrospectively  to  have 
been  a  provision  for  dividends.  Under  the  plan  of  annual  distribution, 
the  payments  required  from  the  policyholders  are  reduced  by  these  divi¬ 
dends  year  by  year,  while  under  the  plan  of  deferred  distribution  the 
accumulated  surplus  becomes  a  substantial  provision  for  old  age,  over 
and  above  any  such  provision  guaranteed  by  the  policy. 

From  the  fact  that  the  companies  are  steadily  earning  surplus,  it  has 
been  argued  by  professors  and  others  that  lower  premium  rates  ought  to 
be  adopted  for  policies  hereafter  to  be  issued.  This  argument  is  un¬ 
sound;  it  is  an  example  of  false  Inference.  The  sources  from  which  the 
surplus  has  been  earned,  and  is  at  present  being  earned,  are  three: 
Favorable  mortality,  interest  higher  than  the  assumed  rate,  and  excess 
of  policy  reserve  over  surrender  allowances  on  policies  dropped.  The 
first  of  these  sources — mortality  lower  than  tabular — arises  mainly,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Insurances,  and  for 
those  years  it  has  been  taken  account  of  in  the  foregoing  calculation  of  a 
safe  premium.  As  regards  risks  of  more  than  five  years’  standing, 
although  such  risks  may,  un  to  this  time,  have  furnished  a  saving  on 
the  mortality  provided  for,  the  margin  of  such  profit  is  not  wide  enough 
to  make  it  safe  to  presume  on  its  future  permanence. 

The  second  source  of  surplus — extra  interest — has  been  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  less,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  may  continue  to  grow  less  in  the 
future.  It  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  assume  that  because 
the  companies  have  been  earning  more  than  4  per  cent  interest  for  ten 
years  past  they  will  continue  to  earn  the  same  rate,  or  anything  ap¬ 
proximating,  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  come. 

.4s  to  the  third  source  of  surplus — consisting  of  profit,  so-called,  on 
policies  discontinued — this  is  in  the  main  illusoiT,  as  upon  the  greater 
part  by  far  of  the  discontinued  policies  only  one  premium  has  been  paid, 
and  the  actual  profit  on  such  policies,  after  paying  expenses  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  is  practically  nil.  Furthermore,  even  as  regards  that  portion  of  the 
profit  from  lapses  which  is  real,  we  have  no  right  to  count  upon  it  in  the 
future,  since  it  is  a  matter  sub.iect  to  the  will  of  the  policyholder  whether 
he  will  continue  his  policy  or  not,  and  we  cannot  reckon  on  his  decision. 
Besides  this,  the  very  liberal  guarantees  contained  in  policies  now  being 
issued  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  profit  arising  from 
this  source  in  the  future. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  plain  that  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
panies  are  now  deriving  considerable  amounts  of  surplus  from  the  pre¬ 
miums  they  are  receiving  on  policies  heretofore  issued  furnishes  no 
certainty  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  same  measure 
on  policies  now  being  issued.  We  hope  that  it  will,  and  we  have  good 
reason  for  this  hope,  but  we  have  no  right  to  presume  upon  it  to  the 
extent  of  reducing  premium  rates  below  the  limit  of  safety — and  our 
duty,  therefore,  is  to  keep  premium  rates  upon  their  present  level. 
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